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CHAPTEB  XXX. 

We  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  in  by  Mrs.  M^Killop,  he  had  written 

detail  upon  the  remainder  of  Ber-  a  cordial  note  of  congratulation  on 

trand^s  and  Pigott^s  stay  at  Cairn-  the  news  "  conveyed  to  him  by  Mr. 

arvoch.  Cameron,*'    and    M^Killop    beamed 

For  the  former,  the  time  passed  upon  the  young  couple,  and  seemed 
all  too  Quickly,  every  day  unfold-  to  await  as  impaUently  as  they 
ing  new  charms  in  the  object  of  his  the  arrival  of  Sir  RoUnd's  fiat, 
love,  every  hour  increasing  his  en-  Mrs.  M^Killop  could  not,  from  her 
chantment,  till  even  the  ideal  of  his  very  nature,  remain  long  in  cold 
early  worship  looked,  in  the  cold  abstraction,  and  ere  long  her  noisy 
distance  of  the  past,  but  a  dim,  im-  tongue  clattered  with  all  its  wonted 
perfect  shadow,  compared  with  the  energy  :  her  secret  sorrows  and  dis- 
bright  reality  now  flooding  his  life  appointments  were,  no  doubt,  as- 
wi£  sunshine.  As  for  the  others,  suaged  by  the  prospect  of  excite- 
Pigott^s  temper,  which,  as  a  rule,  ment  in  store— a  trousseau  to  super- 
was  eminentiy  equable,  soon  re-  intend  —  the  eclat  of  a  marriage, 
gained  its  tone ;  the  weather  was  and  all  the  bustle,  movement,  noise, 
glorious,  the  sport  good — for  him  and  display  therewith  connected : 
two  grand  consolations;  so  that  he  altogether,  the  latter  weeks  of  the 
even  recovered  some  of  his  orig'nal  Cairnarvoch  campaign  passed  bless- 
somi-enthusiasm  for  the  place  and  edly  for  some,  tranquilly  for  others, 
its  amusements.  and  tolerably  at  least  for  alL     But 

The  cloud  soon  passed  from  Mr.  the  most  liberal  *^  leave"  must  have 

M*Killop*s  brow.     Tainsh  had  shown  an  end,  and  with  the  second  week 

no  malice ;  so  far  from  carrying  the  of   October   that   of   Bertrand  and 

fiery  cross  of  denunciation  and  slan-  Pigott  came  to  a  close ;    and   the 

der  about  the  country,  as  predicted  lover  had  to  turn  his  back  upon  his 
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love,  and  return  to  his  duty;  and  post  came  in  and  brought  Eila's 
never  was  the  old  antagonism  be-  daily  epistle— for  a  daily  epistle  was 
tween  love  and  duty  more  keenly  of  course  necessary  to  Keep  the 
appreciated  than  now  by  him,  as  lovers  properly  posted  up  in  the 
he  mooned  through  his  daily  occu-    thermometric  readings  of  each  other's 

pations  in   a  somnambulistic  way,    hearts ;    and    charming    letters 

wondering  to  find  everything  so  Eila  wrote,  full  of  life  and  sparkle — 
changed — the  joys  of  the  barracks  freely  interspersed  with  the  essential 
so  flat,  the  duties  so  stale,  the  com-  element,  and  one-half  at  least  de- 
panionship  so  wearily  vapid  and  un-  voted  to  the  discussion  of  Bertrand*s 
profitable.  merits,  moral,  inteUectual,  and  phy- 

Sir  Roland's  answer  was  not  ex-  sicaL  They  were  most  satisfactory, 
pected  for  three  months,  and  in  the  and  they  did  satisfy  their  recipient 
event  of  its  being  favourable  it  was  for  about  an  hour,  after  which  he 
decided  that  the  marriage  should  began  to  look  forward  to  the  next, 
take  place  immediately  after  its  with  a  full  recurrence  of  the  restless 
urrivaL  The  delay  and  the  separa-  cravings  and  longings  of  the  love- 
tion  would  probably  have  been  irk-   sick. 

some  and  trying  to  most  men ;  but  Pigott  was  his  only  resource  in 
to  Bertrand,  who  thought,  and  felt,  the  way  of  society.  He  had  always, 
-and  acted,  all,  so  to  speak,  in  the  as  we  know,  been  Bertrand's  very 
superlative  d^ree,  the  weariness  of  special  friend ;  and  now  the  merit  of 
this  interval  appeared  to  be  some-  knowing  her  procured  for  him  a  mo- 
thing  without  a  parallel.  What  had  nopoly  of  the  lover's  company — a 
formerly  constituted  his  social  plea-  distinction  which  poor  Pigott  some- 
sures  now  offered  no  distraction,  and  times  found  to  be  rather  oppressive, 
occupations  that  had  once  been  full  **  A  littie  of  that  kind  of  thing 
of  interest  afforded  him  no  relief,  goes  a  long  way  with  most  men,"  he 
Garrison  convivialities  were  coarse  complained  pathetically  to  the  Mess 
orgies ;  garrison  duties  a  solemn  one  day ;  '*  and  every  one  knows  it  is 
farce ;  the  funniest  man  in  the  re-  not  in  my  line.  I  would  do  a  deal 
giment  was  a  dreary  buffoon,  and  for  Bertrand,  but  he  does  become 
the  smartest  officer  a  peddling  prig,  maddening  at  tunes— simplv  mad- 
Looking  thus  on  his  surroundings  dening.  His  conversation  has  be- 
with  a  jaundiced  eye,  his  surround-  come  a  sort  of — what  do  you  call 
ings  soon  began  to  return  tiie  com-  it  ?  what  they  sine  at  the  end  of  the 
pliment ;  for  where  there  is  a  large  Psalms  ?  yes — a  doxology ;  and  he 
circle  of  cheery  companionship  to  won't  let  me  off"  a  single  *  Amen.'  If 
choose  from,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  the  marriage  doesn't  come  off"  soon, 
that  men  whose  object  it  is  to  live  Fll  do  something  desperate.  I  be- 
merrily  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  lieve  my  reason  is  beginning  to 
should  trouble  themselves  to  coax  a  totter ;  as  for  my  digestive  organs, 
moody  man  into  good  fellowship,  they  are  simply  nowhere.  I  dream 
So  Bertrand  dropped  into  a  state  of  at  nights.  I  ^eamt  last  night  that 
isolation  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  marriage  was  coming  off!  I 
his  former  position  in  the  regiment,  was  the  groomsman,  and  my  duty 
and  had  a  weary,  fretful  time  of  it,  was  to  carry  a  haggis  to  church 
his  mind  inverted  and  staring  at  its  under  each  arm,  and  to  see  that  the 
own  discontent,  mom,  noon,  and  bride  and  brid^room  each  disposed 
night  In  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  one  before  the  ring  was  put  on. 
there  was  but  one  gleam  of  sunshine  That  shows  what  a  state  I  must 
ior  him,   and   that  was  when   tiie   be  in." 
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Notwithstanding    all     this,    how-  Sesame"  before  which  the  gates  of 

eyer,  Pigott  was,  on  the  whole,  very  Hymen  were  to  expand, 

patient  with    his  friend,   and  only  Quiyering    with    excitement,    he 

showed  himself  otherwise  now  and  seized   the  fateful  missive,   tore  it 

then,  on  which  occasions  he  would  open,  and  read  as  follows : — 
viciously  point  out  the  absurdity  of 

expecting  Sir    Roland  to  give    his  '*ut  December  is-. 

consent  to  the  marriage,  or  dilate  "  Dear   Bertband,  —  I   duly  re- 

with  a  great  deal  of  powerful  word-  ceived  your  letter  of  the  12th  Sep- 

painting  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Mr.  tember,  but  as  the  same  mail  brought 

and  Mrs.  M'Killop.  me  a  communication  from  an  indi- 

Then  Bertrand    would    flare  up,  vidual  who  professes  an  interest  in 

and  there  would   be  a*  row — such  your  welfare  (though  he  desires  to 

rows  as  always  happen  between  men  remain   incognito),  containing  stato- 

who  are  too  much  shut  up  together  ments  bearing  upon  the  matter  of 

— and  then  a  reconciliation,  and  so  your    letter,    I    have    delayed    my 

forth.  reply  to  you  till  I  could  verify  these 

The  time  went  past,  however,  statements,  which  I  have  been  en- 
somehow,  and  the  winter  crept  on.  abled  to  do  by  communicating  with 
The  M'Rillops  went  down  to  Edin-  correspondents  in  a  neighbouring 
burgh,  partly  from  stress  of  weather,  colony.  Looking  only  to  your  own 
and  partly  because  they  wished  to  letter,  requesting  my  consent  to 
lose  not  a  moment  in  commencing  your  marriage  with  a  Miss  M^Rillop, 
arrangements  for  the  wedding  when  the  daughter  of  a  person  with  whom, 
the  "  mere  matter  of  form  "  arrived  as  far  as  I  can  nuike  out,  you  have 
from  the  antipodes.  It  was  Be]>  been  boarding  in  Scotland  during 
trand's  earnest  prayer  in  all  his  let-  the  autumn,  I  should  have  been 
tors  that  these  arrangements  might  inclined  to  say,  first,  that  your  appli- 
be  proceeded  with  in  anticipation —  oation  to  me  ought  properly  to  have 
the  trousseau  procured,  the  day  preceded  your  addresses  to  the  lady 
named,  even  the  guests  bidden —  in  question,  your  own  means  not 
and  nothing  left  to  be  done  but  enabling  you,  witiiout  my  assistance, 
start  for  church,  and  live  happy  ever  to  carry  out  any  engagement  of  the 
after,  as  soon  as  Sir  Roland  (hropped  sort  Knowing,  however,  that  your 
the  flag.  It  was  his  pet  grievance,  disposition  is  eminently  rash  and 
for  ever  dinned  into  his  friend's  impulsive,  I  might  have  been  in- 
tingling  ^rs,  that  this  prayer  was  clined  to  look  upon  this  error  with 
not  compUed  with ;  to  which  Pigott,  some  leniency,  had  the  step  you 
whenoutof  temper,  would  reply,  that  propose  to  take  not  been  open  to 
"old  M^Killon  was  not  half  such  a  the  gravest  objection  in  every  par- 
fool  as  he  looked,  and  knew  perfect-  ticular.  That  at  your  age,  in  your 
ly  well  that  a  second-hand  trousseau  profession,  and  with  your  vague 
and  a  stale  wedding-cake  were  about  prospects,  you  should  dream  of  mat- 
the  most  unsaleable  forms  which  rimony  at  all,  argues  a  tolerably 
portable  property  could  assume. ''  advanced  state  of   folly ;  but   that 

At  last  die  period  of   suspense  you  should  gravely  propose  to  ally 

came  to  a  close ;  the  eventful  day  yourself  wiw  a  nameless  nobody, 

arrived ;  the  colonial  mail  came  in,  and  thereby  sacrifice  any  advantage 

and  Bertrand  found  on  his  table  the  of  connection  which  you  now  have, 

unmistakable  despatch,   directed  in  or    might    possibly  acquire,    really 

his  uncle's  handwriting — the  order  of  appears    to    be    insanity  pure  and 

release  from  purgatory— the  "  Open  simple.    With  no^ng,  then,  to  go 
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upon  but  your  own  letter,  I  should  your  honour,  that  the  engagement 
have  unhesitatmgly  withheld  my  is  at  an  end,  and  that  you  will  have 
consent,  and  warned  you  to  look  for  no  further  communication  with  the 
no  countenance  or  assistance  from  girl,  I  shall  cease  to  look  upon  you 
me  in  the  event  of.  yoiu:  declining  to  as  a  member  of  my  family,  or  as 
abandon  the  engagement  But  if  interested  any  longer,  in  the  remot- 
these  were  my  views  merely  on  your  est  d^ree,  in  the  destination  of  my 
own  statement  of  the  case,  you  may  property,  which,  under  such  circum- 
imagine  what  they  became  when  I  stances,  I  have  full  legal  power  to 
learned  from  your  friend  the  fact —  alienate  from  you.  I  trust  such 
the  horrible  fact — that  the  person  stem  measures  will  never  be  called 
whose  daughter  you  propose  to  make  for.  I  sincerely  trust  that,  as  a 
your  wife  has  actually  been  a  con-  threat,  they  are  unnecessary.  I 
victed  felon,  and  has  undergone,  in  prefer  to  believe  that  the  recollec- 
a  colony  adjacent  to  this,  a  term  of  tion  of  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of 
penal  servitude.  There  is  no  pos-  our  ancient  race  will  be  alone  suffi- 
Bible  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  cient  to  make  you  do  what  is  right 
man.  Dismiss  any  such  idea  which  Still  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
vour  own  wishes  might  suggest  I  be  no  possibility  of  misconceptior, 
have  ascertained  the  facts  of  the  and  so  I  speak  plainly.  I  look  an- 
case.  I  neither  speak  nor  act  upon  xiously  for  your  reply,  and  remain 
some  h'ght  hearsay  evidence,  and  your  affectionate  uncle, 
what  I  assert,  you  may  thoroughly  "  Kolano  Cameron." 
depend  upon.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  idle  for  me  to  discuss  Bei^trand  began  to  read  this  letter 
the  matter.  I  can  only  hope— and  standing  upright  at  the  table ;  as  he 
indeed  I  can  scarcely  doubt — that  read,  his  colour  changed,  his  eyes 
you  will  assure  me  by  the  return  became  dilated,  and  his  lips  were 
mail  that  you  were  ignorant  of  the  tightly  compressed;  but  when  he 
stigma  attaching  to  the  family  you  came  to  the  passage  '*has  actually 
propose  to  ally  yourself  witli,  that  been  a  convicted  felon,"  he  paused, 
you  recoil  wim  horror  from  an  en-  stared  wildly  about  him,  and  sank 
gagement,  contracted  in  ignorance  down  upon  a  chair  with  such  a  cry 
of  it,  and  could  not  for  an  instant  of  anguish  as  can  only  come  from 
look  upon  such  an  obstacle  as  other-  a  heart  stricken  with  some  sudden, 
wise  than  insurmountable.  I  can  excruciating  pain.  Still  he  read  on — 
scarcely  doubt,  I  say,  that  you  will  almost  mechanically  —  to  the  end 
write  to  me  at  once  in  this  sense.  and  then  the  paper  fell  from  his 
'^  But  there  must  6e  no  sort  of  mis-  hand,  as  though  he  had  been  para- 
conception  on  your  part,  as  to  how  lysei 

I  shall  act,  if  unfortimately  I  should  A  numb   stupor   came  over  his 

be  wrong,  and  if,  in  one  of  those  mind;  his  consciousness  seemed  to 

flights  of  wrong-headed  romance  in  be  pent  in  by  walls  of  thick,  im- 

which  you  seem  occasionally  to  in-  penetrable  cloud,  and  the  pressure 

dulge,  you  should  still  venture  to  of  a  darkness  that  could  be  felt, 

think  of  such  a  disgracefid  connec-  weighed  upon  him  with  an  indefl- 

tion — led  away,  perhaps,  bv  specious  nite  sense  of  overwhelming  misery, 

protestations  of  injured  innocence,  He  was  stunned ;  he  was  conscious 

or  by  the  vehemence  of  your  mis-  only  of  utter  pain  and  misery ;  every- 

placed  attachment:  therefore  I  tell  thing  else  was  confused  and  inde- 

you  plainly,  that  unless  you  furnish  finite ;  and  it  was  onlv  after  a  long 

me  with  a  prompt  assurance,  upon  interval,  and  slowly,  tnat  from  this 
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chaos,  the  actual  calamity  which  had  revealed  in  indissoluble  association 
befallen  him  shaped  itself  out  p  with  all  that  was  vilest  and  most 
clear,  inexorable  reality.  degrading.  Bertrand  contemplated 
Every  graceful  atfribute,  every  this,  and  was  torn  with  the  agony 
charm  of  mind  or  of  person  which  of  a  6trj^ggle  between  the  different 
Eila  possessed,  had  been  so  wrought  elements  which  go  to  make  up  what 
up  by  Bertrand's  love  ^and  poetic  the  world  calls  "Love."  We  all 
fancy,  that  she  had  become  to  him  know  how  little  there  often  is  of  the 
a  being  inhabiting  the  earth  indeed  pure  essence  in  that  mysterious  com- 
—  mysteriously  inhabiting  the  earth  pound;  how  Vanity,  Egotism,  Self- 
— yet  not  of  it ;  a  being  too  ethereal  love,  and  Self-interest,  billing  Fancy 
and  pure  to  be  affected  by  the  sor-  to  their  aid,  can  put  on  the  graceful 
did  details  of  every  day  existence,  semblance  of  the  passion,  and  pass, 
a  unique  creation,  "  a  floweret  of  even  self -deceiving,  for  its  reality ; 
Eden,"  upon  which  the  serpent's  and  how  often  the  strongest  analytic 
trail  could  never  pass.  All  asso-  test  can  scarcely  disintegrate  the 
ciations  of  common  life  that  acd-  counterfeit  To  such  a  test  was 
dentally  obtruded  themselves,  from  Bertrand's  love  now  exposed.  Richly 
time  to  time,  in  any  sort  of  juxta-  overlaid,  and  glittering  with  beau- 
position  with  the  thought  of  her,  tiful  illusions,  it  was  cast  into  the 
jarred  upon  him  painfully,  as  if  the  alembic ;  stern  was  the  ordeal,  and 
flow  of  a  harmony  had  been  sud-  mortal  the  pain,  as  the  fire  burned, 
denly  interrupted  by  some  intolerable  and,  one  by  one,  each  base  ringre- 
discord.  Not  the  least  of  these  had  dient  turned  into  refuse.  Mortal, 
been,  at  first,  the  circumstance  that  indeed,  was  the  pain ;  but  Bcrtrand'.s 
she  possessed  a  father  to  whose  love  was  pure  and  tender  and  true, 
earthy  characteristics  it  was  impos-  and  if  it  came  forth  stripped  of  many 
sible  to  be  blind ;  but,  after  all,  he  a  grace  and  charm,  it  was  still  intact 
was  an  unobtrusive  person ;  and  in  its  strong  truth  and  tenderness, 
what  with  habit  and  daily  contem-  Pride,  inde^  spoke  out  to  him  of 
plation,  what  with  some  instinctive  contaminated  blood  and  chivalrous 
sympathy  with  a  natural  affection  traditions  canceUed  by  alliance  with 
which  he  felt  that  Eila  must  enter-  disgrace.  Duty  and  Prudence  coun- 
tain  towards  this  detrimental  pa-  selled  obedience  to  his  uncle's  wishes, 
rent,  he  had  got  to  look  upon  him  and  whispered  of  the  penalties  of  dis- 
as  rather  negatively  an  evil,  than  a  obedience ;  but  all  in  vain. 

gositive  profanation  of  the  object  of  "  Did  1  not  love  her  ?"  he  cried 

is  worship.     Thus  the  fact  of  her  out,  as  if  arguing  the  point  with  an 

paternity  had  hung,  like  a  cloud  in-  antagonist — "  did  I  not  love  her  for 

deed,  but  remotely,  on  the  far-away  her  heart,   for  her  mind,    for    her 

horizon  of  his  otherwise  sunbright  beauty,  for  her  grace,  for  her  inno- 

heaven.      But  now  came   this  dis-  cence — ^for  all  those  qualities  that, 

illusionising  fact,  breaking,  as  by  a  making  up  her^  make  her  superior 

counter-spell,  the  magic  circle  with  to  every  other  woman  in  the  world  ? 

which  his  imagination  had  hedged  Did  I  not  love  her,  purely  and  dis- 

her  in  ;  and  there  was  she,  whom  in  interestedly,  for  herself  alone  ?    Is 

his    fastidious    devotion    he    would  she  altered  now  ?    The  taint  was  on 

have    guarded   from    contact    with  her  birth  when  I  first  loved  her; 

aught   that    was    prosaic,    were    it  it  made  her  none  the  less  lovable 

never  so  innocent--there  was  she,  when  it  was  unsuspected ;  and  now 

the  prismatic  nimbus  that  enveloped  being  none,  can  it  alter  her  intrin- 

her   reft   and  dissipated,    standing  sically  ?    It   cannot — it   docs    not. 
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She  to  whom  I  gave  my  love  is  still  These  heroic  resolutions  of  self- 
in  herself  the  same.  I  loved  her  for  a]3n^atioD,  these  renewed  oaths  of 
herself,  and  nothing  else.  Oanlaban-  fealty  to  his  love,  did  not,  how- 
don  that  love,  she  being  unchanged  ?  ever,  exclude  a  feeling  that  Fate 
Surely  never !  Shall  I  be  forsworn  had  given  him  a  bitter  cup  to  drink ; 
then  to  her,  and  to  my  own  heart,  and  as  his  mental  exaltation  sub- 
bccause  circumstances  oppose  my  sided,  there  remained  a  sense  of  per- 
selfish  interests  to  my  love  ?  Never  sonal  outrage  and  wrong — perfectly 
will  I  be  guilty  of  such  infamy,  vague,  indeed,  but  none  the  less 
But  all  the  more  will  I  take  her  to  keen  on  that  account  It  was  no 
myself,  adding  tender  compassion  satisfaction  to  execrate  his  uncle — 
to  the  tender  love  I  bear  her — ^take  his  conduct  under  the  circumstances 
her  to  myself,  away  from  the  con-  was  perfectly  inevitable ;  it  was  no 
tamination  she  is  unconscious  of —  more  satisfactory  to  execrate  his 
screen  her  from  scorn,  and  show  uncle  than  to  heap  abuse  upon  Fate, 
that  unselfish  love,  when  centred  on  Eila's  father,  again,  however  exc- 
an  object  too  pure  for  contact  with  crable,  was  not  the  proximate  cause 
the  world,  can  despise  the  world^s  of  his  trouble,  and  wrath  loves  to 
8com  and  gladly  sacrifice  its  favours,  expend  itself  on  a  proximate  cause, 
As  for  my  uncle,  what  has  he  been  taken  red-handed — ^in  the  very  act. 
to  me?  What  but  a  cold  and  aus-  With  these  feelings,  Bertrand  set 
terc  monitor?  Has  he  ever  shown  himself  to  read  a  second  time  his 
any  feeling  or  afiection  towards  me  uncle's  letter,  and  presently  his  eye 
— any  of  the  interest  of  a  near  re-  fell  upon  a  point  that  had  escaped 
lation — even  the  common  interest  his  special  notice  in  the  tumult  of 
of  a  mere  guardian  ?  Do  I  owe  him  the  first  perusaL  It  was  this : — "  I 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  neglect  and  received  a  communication  from  one 
coldness?  Is  not  this  letter  of  his  who  professes  an  interest  in  your 
an  outrage  upon  every  sentiment  of  welfare,  though  he  desires  to  remain 
kindness  and    afiection  —  the    cold-  incognito." 

blooded,   hard-hearted  letter  of  an  Here  was  the  fuel  for  which  the 

utterly  selfish  man  incapable  of  sym-  fire  was  hungering,  and  fierce  and 

pathy  ?     Do    I    owe    obedience    to  sudden  was  the  blaze  of  Bertrand's 

such  a  man?    I  owe  obedience  to  fury.     Who  was  this  villain—this 

no  man  in  this  matter,  and  much  stabber    in    the    dark?    Who  was 

less  to  him.     I  own  no  such  author-  this  false  and  forsworn  friend  who 

ity ;  I  cast  it  ofi*.     I  cast  off"  every  sought    to    rob    him    of    his  love  ? 

tie  that  is  opposed  to  her.     I  sacri-  What    right    had    he    to    rake    up 

fice  every  interest  that  stands  be-  secrets  that  need  never  have  come 

tween  her  and  me.     I  accept  disin-  to  light  ?  to  give  circulation  to  any- 

heritance.     It  is  a  small  sacrifice  to  thing  that  might  tarnish  the  name 

make  for  her  sake.     0  Eila!   my  of  her  whom  he  adored?    True  or 

angel ! — my   own   for   ever ! — many  false,  it  was  an  outrage  so  deep  and 

waters  quench  not  love,   and  ours  black  that  blood  alone  could  wash 

no  sea  of  troubles  shall  ever  over-  it  out     But  who  was  he?     Who 

whelm !"  could  the  miscreant  be  ? 

And  so,  standing,  on  the  ruins  of  The  circle  of  possibilities,  round 
the  temple  he  had  reared  for  his  which  his  wrath  traveUed  like  light- 
divinity,  he  vowed  that  his  devotion  ning  was  a  narrow  one.  Almost  in- 
was  unshaken,  and  that  for  worse  or  stantly  he  started  up,  and  exclaiming, 
for  better,  his  love  was  hers,  proof  "He  and  no  other  1 — ^it  can  be  no 
against  every  change  and  chance.  other !"  dashed  wildly  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

Captain  Pigott  was  reposing  him-  cried ;  **  why,  man,  what's  the  mat- 
self  in  his  quarters,  in  the  interval  ter?  Ton  loo](  as  if  you  had  seen 
between  his   return    from    hunting  the  devil  I" 

and  the  time  to  dress  for  mess.     He  Bcrtrand  glared  fiercely  at  him, 

was  seated  in  the  cosiest  of  lounging-  then,  holding  out  the  fatal  letter, 

chairs,  his  slippered  feet  resting  up-  said,  in  a  voice  broken  and  tremul- 

on  a    yielding    footstool;    and  the  ous,  "  I  have  not  seen  the  devil,  but 

vague  half -smile  upon  his  lips,  the  I  have  seen  his  handiwork,  and  here 

languid  and  infrequent  puffs  which  it  is.*' 

he  dealt  to  an  expirinp;  cigarette,  the  '*  Don't  give  it  me,  my  dear  fel- 

gentle  drooping  of  his  eyeUds,  and,  low ;   if  there  is  one  thing  I  hate 

now  and  then  a  suave  deflection  of  and  detest,  it  is  the  smell  of  sul- 

the  head,  were  all  symptoms  that  he  phur,"  cried  Pigott,  adhering  to  his 

was  pleasantly  coquetting  with  the  usual  system  of    laughing    off  his 

god  of  slumber.     IJpon  this  tranquil  Mend's  frequent  tragedies, 

scene     burst     Bertrand    Cameron,  '^  Silence  1"  thundered  Bertrand. 

throwing  the  door  open  with  a  crash  "  Well,    that's    exactly    what    / 

that  made  everything  in  the  room  want;   so  if  you'll  only  hpld  your 

vibrate,  and  roused  its  occupant  to  tongue,  and  take  yourself  off  without 

wakefulness  and  wrath.  further  parley,  we  shall  both  be  satis- 

"Now  ^etiy  Bertrand,"  he  said,  fied." 

petulantly,     but     without     looking  *^  Silence  I"   reiterated    Bertrand; 

round,  as  knowing  that  no  one  else  **  this  is  no  time  for  jesting." 

could  venture  so  to  enter  his  sane-  **  Quite    my    own    sentiment ;    I 

tum,  **  this  %$  too  intolerable.     I  told  seldom  have  been  less  inclined '  for 

you  I  was  tired — I  even  hinted  that  anything  of  the  sort" 

I  was  bored ;  and  I  believe  I  was  just  **  You    affect    to    misunderstand 

dropping  off  into  i^  nice  a  little  dose    me,  but ^" 

as  a  man  need  wish  for,  when  here  *^  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  f el- 

you  come  blundering  back  and  spoil  low,  I  never  yet  affected  to  under- 

it  all.     Upon  my  life,  it's  too  bad  1  stand  you  at  all." 

Hang  it  all  t    can't  a  fellow  be  al-  ^^  Captain  Pigott,  this  foolery  must 

lowed  to  have  his  quarters  to  him-  cease ;  this — this  letter — take  it  and 

self  for  one  hour  ?^  read  it ;  you  shall — ^you  must" 

Ho  spoke  almost  pathetically,  but  *^  These    excitable    fellows    gene- 

Bertrand  answered  not  a  word.  rally  go  mad,  I  believe,  in  the  long- 

^*  Now,  perhaps  you'll  just  take  run ;  and  I  suppose  poor  Bertrand's 

yourself  off  agam,  my  good  fellow,"  hour    has    come,"    thought    Pigott, 

continued  the  sybarite :   "  I  require  scanning  his  friend's  face  with  some 

forty  or  fifty  winks    oefore  mess,  anxiety,  however, 

so  you  must  see  that  you  can't  pos-  Then  he  took  the  letter,  dcliber- 

sibiy  stay  here."  ately  unfolded  and  began  to  read  it 

Still  Bertrand  said  nothing.  with  his  cold  passionless  air,  while 

Surprised  at  this  unwonted  phe-  Bertrand  traversed  the  room  with  the 

nomenon  of  silence,  only  broken  by  restless  strides  of  some  caged  wild 

the  deep  breathing  of    his  friend,  animal      A  grim  smile  overspread 

Pigott  looked  round,  and    saw  on  the  reader's  features  as  he  perused 

his  face  an  expression  he  had  never  the  first  paragraph  or  two,  thinking, 

seen    there  before.      "Hilloal"  he  in  his  cynical  way,  "  The .  battered 
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old  drama  of  first  love,  of  course!  me,  you  vile  hypocrite  I    you  false, 

with  all  its  portentous  company  of  treacherous   friend !      There   is  no 

angels  and  fiends,  spotless  maids  and  word  hase  enough  and  foul  enough 

sinless    youths,   spotted    guardians  to  describe  your  character,  and  non^ 

and  sinful  parents !   ha  I   ha !   ha !"  strong  enough  to  express  my  loath- 

But,  as  he  read  on,  his  face  changed,  ing  for  it     Madness !    no,  I  am  not 

and  became  exceedingly  grave.      If  mad — though,   God  knows,   I  have 

this  man  was,  as  some  of  his  brother  enough  to  make  me  so :   you  have 

officers  alleged,  selfish  and  cold  to  done  your  best  to  madden  me." 

all  the  rest  of  the  world,  none  of  "I,  Bertrand?   I?  How?  where? 

them  doubted  or  denied  that  there  when?    You  are  dreaming— or  rav- 

was  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  ing.     Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

Bertrand,  and  a  regard  that  might  "  Yes,  I  know  well  who  and  what 

even  have  stood  the  test  of  personal  you  are.    A  friend,  a  confidant,  who 

sacrifice.      Feeling    thus,   then,  for  has  betrayed  both  characters,  and 

his  friend,  whose  disposition,  with  hidden  himself  behind  an  incognito 

all  its  pride,  romance,  and  fastidi-  to  do  it;  the  man  who  denounced 

ousness,  he  thoroughly  understood,    to  my  uncle " 

and    knowing    the    transcendental  "Stop,     Cameron,     stopl'*    cried 

nature  of  his  love  for  Eila,  he  not  Pi^ott,   with    a    sudden   change  of 

only  comprehended  what  a  terrible  voice  and  expression, 

blow  this  letter  must  have  inflicted  "I    will    not    stop,"    vociferated 

upon  Bertrand,  but  felt   a    hearty  Bertrand    with    great   vehemence — 

sympathy  for  him.      And  so,  when  "  I  will  not  stop.     I  say  you  are  the 

he  had  completed  the  perusal,  he  man  who  denounced  to  my  uncle 

went  up  to  Ids  friend,  and,  laying  this  miserable  stain  upon  the  birth 

his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  express-  of  my  betrothed — ^wantonly,  in  cold 

ed  what  he  felt  sincerely,   though  blood.      It  was  my  afiair;    it  was 

with  characteristic  brevity — "I  am  nothing  to  him.     Knowing  that  her 

truly  sorry,  my  poor  old  fellow."  love  was  everything  to  me,  you  did 

But  Bertrand  flung  him  off  with  it     What  was  the  motive  ? — ^in  the 

indignation,  crying  out,  "  Have  you  name  of  everything  diabolical,  what 

no  shame  left?     Do  you  dare  to  was  the   motive    of    such    infernal 

address  mo  as  a  friend  ?"  treachery  ?    Was  it ^" 

"  Bertrand !  what  are  you  dream-  "  You  shall  listen  to  me,"  inter- 

hig    about  ?"  cried    Pigott,   in   real  rupted  Pigott,  **  if  you  were  twenty 

alarm:      "compose    yourself;     for  times  a  madman.'     I  have  listened 

heaven's    sake,    try    to    be    calm  I  to  you  too  long ;   I  have  borne  too 

Things  may  not  be  so  bad — ^it  may  much — a  thousand  times  more  than 

turn  out  to  be  a  calumny."  I  could  from  any  other   man.      I 

"  Oh !    you  had  not  even  made  have  borne  it  because  I  was  sorry 

yourself  qtdte  certain  of  the  truth,  for  your  distress,  and  believed  that 

then,  before  you  did  me  this  infam-  it  had  bewildered  your  mind ;   but 

OU8  wrong  ?"  this    deliberate    repetition    is    too 

"  Why,  this  is  stark,  staring  mad-  much.      If  you  have  your  grief  to 

ness  I      Come,   come,  Bertrand — be  nurse,  I  have  my  honour  to  protect 

a  man;   come,  sit  down — sit  down  No  living  man  shall  leave  such  a 

now,  and  try  to  control  yourself ;"  cursed    imputation    upon    me.      It 

and  he  made  as  if  he  would  have  must  be  retracted  instantly,  in  the 

taken  his  arm.  first  place.     The  wildest  grief  and 

Bertrand  started  back.      "Don't  the  wildest  temper  are  no  excuse 

touch  me  I"  he  cried ;  "  don't  touch  for  such  an  outrage." 
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**  How   can    I   retract    with    the  dered,  but  rather  with  an  extra  as- 

evidence  of  this  letter  before  my  sumption  of  his  usual  dry  manner, 

eyes  ?      Who    else    could   it    have  "  Of  course  I  forgive  you,  as  you 

been  ?"  didn't  know  what  you  were  saying, 

Pigott  relapsed  into  his  passion-  Bertrand  ;  but  it  is  a  mystery  to  me 

less  manner.     "  I  see,"  he  said,  "  I  how  all  the  grief  in  the  world  could 

was  wrong.     I  have  been  surprised  put  such  thoughts  into  your  mind — 

into  an    informality.     Pray  excuse  about  me,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 

it     Of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  That  I  should  be  your  uncle's  infor- 

argue  the  point,  or  to  proioe  that  mant !  /,  of  all  men  I" 

your  charge  is  false,  when  I  have  ^^  I  was  mad,  I  was  mad,"  groaned 

taid  that  it  is  false.     I  shall  leave  Bertrand.     ^*Say  you  are  as  much 

the  matter  in    other    hands.     And  my  friend  as  ever." 

now  let  me  suggest  that  this  room  is  *^  Pshaw  t  let  us  be  done  with  all 

mime,  and  that  I  shall  expect  you  this    tragedy.      There — there's   my 

to  have  a  representative  ready  to  hand  as  heartily  as  ever ;  and  now, 

meet  mine  with  the  smallest  possi-  for  pity's  sake,  no  more  of  it" 

ble  delay."    He  went  to  the  door  Then    they    both    sat    down    in 

and    opened    it,   but   Bertrand    re-  silence,    Bertrand,    with    his    head 

mained  motionless,   staring  confus-  bowed   down    between    his    hands, 

edly,    like    a  man  waking  from  a  plunged    in    thought     His    course 

dream.     **  I    must    beg  to   be  left  lay  clear  before  him,  in  all  save  one 

alone,  Mr.  Cameron,"  said  Pigott  respect     How  was  he  to  break  the 

**  Can     I "    stammered    Ber-  matter  to  Eila  ? — how  account  for 

trand ;   "  is  it  possible  that do  his    uncle's    stem    prohibition,    on 

you  positively  deny  that  you  are  the  some    ground  other  than  the  real 

man  who  wrote  ?"  one,  which  she  must  never  know  ? — 

^*  I  have  said  all  that  I  mean  to  how  make  light  of  the  sacrifice  she 

say  on  the  subject,"  said  Pigott  would    be    sure,    in    her    sensitive 

^^  Give  me  your  honour  as  a  gen-  mind,  to  feel  that  he  was  making 

tleman."  for  her  sake,  and  feel  so  keenly  as 

**  You  forget  the  laws  of  honour  perhaps  to  refuse  its  acceptance  ? 

and  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  in  Pigott,    on    the    other    hand,    sat 

asking  for  it :  when  a  gentleman  de-  comfortably  indeed,  but  motionless 

nies  a  thing,  he  docs  not  stoop  to  any  as  a  statue.     He,  too,  was  busy  in 

more  binding  ferm."  thought,   though  his  face  betrayed 

**  O  Pigott !"  burst  out  Bertrand,  no    emotion.     It    took    him    some 

^*'  I  have  been  under  a  delusion — I  little  time  to  recover  in  reality  the 

see  it  now — I  have  wronged  you.    It  calmness  which  he  had  outwardly 

is  I  that  have  violated  friendship,  affected,  and  to  allay  the  feelings  of 

Forgive  me ;   I  see  it  now.     This  chagrin  at  the  outrage  which  he  had 

horrible  grief  has  confused  all  my  himself  inflicted  on  his  own  stoical 

thoughts.     It  is  more  than  I  can  theory  of   action.     But  that  stage 

bear.     Forgive  me."  being  passed,  he  turned  to  the  con- 

Pigott    bore    no    malice,  but    he  sideration    of    his    friend's  trouble 

was  ashamed  of  having  been  sur-  with  a  quaint  blending  of  sympathy 

prised  into  a  display  of  violent  emo-  and  worldly  sangfroid. 

tion — almost    into  what    he    called  "What    a    thing" — so    ran    his 

**  a  fit  of  Bertrand's  theatricals ;"  meditations — "  what  a  thing  is  in- 

and  so,  though  he  accepted  the  olive  stinctive    antipathy  I    Now  I  never 

branch  at  once,  it  was  not  in  the  liked  that  drl.     I  couldn't  exactly 

effusive  style  in  which  it  was  ten-  say  why;   but  I  never  liked  her. 
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Perhaps  it  was  the  strain  of  felonious  know  it  ;*'  and  his  previous  refrain 

hlood  that  I  detected  unconsciously:  of  "Poor  Bertrand !"  was  gradually 

hut  then  Bertrand  didn't  detect  it ;  exchanged  for  "  Poor  Pigott  I'* 

"he   had    an    instinctive  sympathy ;  At  last  the  philosopher  spoke. 

odd  that, — ^but  then  he  u  so  odd.  "Bertrand,  old  boy." 

He  was  tremendously  fond  of  her  No  answer. 

— no  doubt  of  that    Poor  Bertrand !  "I  say,   Bertrand,' old  fellow,  it 

That    old    sweep    M^Killop! — any  can    do    no    good    to    sit   moping 

fool  could  see  there  was  something  over  the  affair;  it's  dismal  enough, 

queer    about    him.    I  always  sus-  in  all  conscience;  Fm  sorrier  thin 

pected  there  had    been    something  I  ever  was  before.    But,  hang  it! 

amiss  in  that  quarter ;  but  an  actual  if    the    thing's    dismal,   take    some 

convict— a  for^t  /    Good  heavens  I  action  and  be  done  with  it  for  good 

fancy  my  hobnobbing  with  a  for^t  and  all" 

for  three  months  I    But  then  fancy  "  I  am  going  to  act,"  said  Ber- 

getting    engaged  to  be  married  to  trand,   in    a    hollow    voice;    "my 

his    daughter  I     Poor    Bertrand  I   it  mind  is  quite  made  up.     I  am  only 

is  awfufly  hard  upon    him.    Who  in  doubt  about  one  thing." 

could  have  found  it  out  and  split  to  "  And  that  is  ?" 

Sir  Roland  ?    Some  spiteful  friend,  "  How  to  break  it  to  her." 

of   course;    some   one   he  had  got  "Oh,    my     dear     fellow,     that 

the  better  of  in  a  bargain.     It's  a  needn't  bother  you.     Of  course  you 

bad  business ;  but,  after  all,  it's  bet-  have    only  to    hint    delicately  that 

ter  it  came  out  now.     If  Bertrand  the  fact  is  blown  upon,  and  she'll 

had  married  her,  and  found  it  out  see  the  common-sense  of  the  thing ; 

afterwards,  what  would  have  hap-  she'll  admit  the  impossibility  of  the 

pened?     Illusions    can't    last    for  marriage    at    once.    There  will  be 

ever.      I    suppose   marriage    sends  no    fight — that    you    may    depend 

most  of  them  to  the  right  about;  upon." 

and    what  would    he    have    done?  "By    heavens,    Pigott!    do  you 

Perhaps    defended    felony    in    the  mean — do  you  dare  to  mean  to  hint 

abstract,  and  vowed  his  own  ances-  that  she  is  aware  of  her  father's 

tors  were  robbers   and  reivers,  as  disgrace?" 

all   Highland  ancestors  were:  he's  "Oh    dear,   no,   no,   no, — ^not  at 

capable  of  any  flight;  but  I  sus-  all,  my  dear  fellow!"  cried  Pigott, 

Eect WeU,   well,    *many  men  with  unusual  alacrity,  sorely  bely- 

ave  died  from  time  to  time,  and  ing  his  own    convictions,   but    ap- 

worms,  &c.'    The  fiercest  fire,  the  prehensive  of  another   scene;  "in- 

soonest    over.     He'll    get    over    it,  nocent  of  it  as  the  babe  unborn,  of 

Eoor  fellow;  but  it's  hard  lines  for  course." 

im  now — very.     I    don't   think  I  "Then  what    do    you  mean  by 

ever   allowed    myself   to    be    very  'no  fight'  ?" 

sorry  for  anything  before.     I  sup-        "  On  the  part  of  the  for^ ,  of 

pose  III  get  over   it  too;   but  it's  the  father,  I  mean,  to  be  sure." 

confoundedly  disagreeable  and  pain-  "  And  may  I  just  ask  what  you 

ful  for    me   just  now.     I  had  no  mean  by  'the  impossibility  of  the 

idea  I  was  so  fond  of   the  fellow,  marriage'  ?" 

Here's    the    misery    and    mistake  "  Well,  you  know,  my  dear  Ber- 

of  indulging  the   affections.     They  trand,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  you 

let  you  in  for  all  this  sort  of  thine ;  must  of  course,  see  that  it  is  im- 

but   I'm    not    likely  to  be  caught  possible ;  there  is  no  blinking  that^ 
getting  fond  of  another  fellow,  Six  should  say." 
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"/  should   say,    and  I  do    say,  sinee  I  havo  never  perceived  it,  that 

that  I  see  no  impossibility  in  the  part  of  the  disinheritance  will  not 

matter;   exactly  the  reverse.     Fm  be   formidable.     When    this    letter 

not  a  man  of  the  world.     God  for-  has  been  posted,  then  I  will  write  to 

bid  I  should  be,  if  being  so  could  Eila,  and  tell  her  that  my  uncle  is 

make  me  untrue  to  her.      Marry  her  cruel  and  bigoted,  and  that  he  for- 

I  will — that  you  may  depend  upon,  bids  our  marriage  on  pain  of  disin- 

I  would  marry  her  if  she  were  the  heritance,   but  that  I  have    gladly 

daughter  of  Alibaba  and  the  Forty  accepted  this  penalty,  as  I  would 

Thieves,  and  if  I  had  to  take  the  accept  one  a  thousand-fold  severer 

name  and    arms  of   M*KiUop    into  for  her  sake.'^ 

the  bargain.     Marry  her  I  wilt"  "  Well,  Bertrand,  if  you  take  my 

Pigott    was    sorely    inclined    to  advice  you  will  reverse  the  order  of 

laugh  aloud  at  the  contrast  between  your  letters — you  will  write  first  to 

Bertrand's  earnestness  and  his  ra-  the  lady." 
ther  quaint  illustrations  of  it  "  I  won*t" 

"  The  M'Killop  arms,"  he  thought:        "But    in    fairness    to    her;    she 
*'  now  what  would  the  Herald  Office  might  think  it  undesirable  to  marry 
give  him  ?    On  a  field  sable,  a  pair  a  pauper,  you  know." 
of  handcuffs  proper,  perhaps.   Crest,        "  Ah  1  how  little  you  understand 
— a  reputation  coupe  in  all  its  parts,  her  heart — her  pure,  noble  charac- 
Motto  —  Kon    immemor   jtigi  —  *  I  ter !     My  reason  for  not  writing  to 
canH  forget  the  jug.* "  her  till  after  I  have  settled  the  mat- 
He  preserved    his    gravity,   how-  ter   irrevocably  by  writmg  to    my 
over,   and  went  on  aloud.     "Very  uncle  is,  that  I  am  afraid  her  over- 
well,  Bertrand,  but  hjive  you  con-  sensitive  regard  for  me  might  induce 
sidcred  everything  ?"  her  to  decline  to  let  me  make  the 
"  I  have."  sacrifice — refuse  to  confirm  my  disin- 
"  Your  uncle  V  heritance  by  any  act  of  hers.      She 
" I  disown  him.''  might  do  so;  she  is  immensely  dis- 
"  Your  prospects,  then  ?"  interested  and  firm,  and  so  I  prefer 
"  I  sacrifice  them."  to  put  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt 
"  But  won't  you  sacrifice  hers  as  by  my  own  act,  so  that  she  may  not 
well?"  even  have   an  opportunity  of  sacri- 
"  I  can  work."  ficing  her  own  love  and  mine,  and 
"  H'm ! — ^you  will  write    to   her,  the  happiness  of  both,  to  a  regard 
will  you,  at  once  ?"  for  my  position  and  prospects." 
"Of  course."  "Take  a  night  to  thmk  of  it,  old 
"  And  say — what  will  you  say  ?"  fellow." 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  now,        "  Not  an  hour — ^not  an  instant ;  I 

I    think,    about     everything.      To-  am  off"  to  write  now.     I  shall  bo  in 

night  I  will  write  to  my  uncle,  and  a  fever  till  it  is  done.      To-morrow 

tell  him  that  I  have  made  my  choice,  I  shall  get  leave  and  go  down  to 

and  will  cheerfully  abide  by  the  re-  her.     We  must  look  oiu*  prospects 

suits.     I  will  tell  him  that  I  have  boldly  in  the  face,  and  devise  some 

quite  decided  to  accept  disinherit-  means     of     overcoming    obstacles, 

ance  rather  than  sacrifice  both  love  When    we    are   together    that    will 

and  honour.     He  is  welcome  to  do  be  perfectly  simple." 
what  he  pleases  with  the  estate.      It       And  so  he  left  his  friend,  who 

would  be  a  miserable  inhentance  to  sank  back  in  his  chair,  with  a  look 

me  with  the  conditions  he  wishes  of  much  vexation,  muttering  to  him- 

to  impose ;  and  as  for  his  affection,  self,  "  Mad !  mad !  mad  I" 
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CHAPTEB  XXIU. 

Bertrand,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  the  following,  which  he  considered 

was  scarcely  in*  the  frame  of  mind  to  meet  with    dignity  the  require- 

suitable    to    the    composition  of   a  ments  of  the  case : — 
calm  letter,  and  it  is  not  wonderful 

that  his. attempt  to  adopt  this  tone        "Sir, — Yours  of  the Decem- 

in  his  epistle  to  Sir  Roland  was  on  ber  has  reached  me,  and  my  answer 
the  whole  unsuccessful  His  first  to  it  shall  be  brief.  As  it  is  im- 
essays  —  half-a-dozen  of  them  at  possible  for  me  to  comply  with  the 
least — failed  to  satisfy  even  his  ex-  injunctions  contained  in  it,  and  as 
cited  mind,  as  models  of  the  digni-  such  compliance  is  made  the  condi- 
fied  impassibility  which  he  wished  tion  upon  which  our  present  rela- 
te affect,  or  of  tiie  lofty^,  rebuking,  tions  are  to  continue  to  exist,  it  is 
yet  despising,  tone  which  seemed  perhaps  a  waste  of  time  to  say  more 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  than  that  I  decline  the  condition, 

His  first  attempt  ran  thus : —  and  am  prepared  to  meet  the  cons^ 

quences.     I  will,  however,  tell  you 

"  Sir  Roland  Cameron, —  that  at  the  time  my  engagement  was 

"  Burning  with  a  just  sense  of  formed,  and,  in  foct,  up  to  the  re- 
wrong  and  outrage,  of  natural  affec-  ceipt  of  your  letter,  I  was  in  ignor- 
tion  mocked,  and  the  hearths  best  ance  of  the  painful  circumstance  to 
feelings  treated  as  shams  and  iUu-  which  it  alludes.  I  may  even  say, 
sions,  to  be  at  once  dispdled  by  an  farther,  that  had  I  been  aware  of  it 
application  of  the  test  of  conyen-  before  my  aff(^tions  and  those  of  the 
tional  expediency,  I  take  up  my  lady  were  engaged,  I  should  have 
pen  to  hurl  back,   with  the  scorn  taken  care  to  avoid  contact  with  h^'r 

which  it  merits,  your "  irresistible  attractions. 

"I  can  go  no  further  than  this, 

"No,"   he  thought,    "that  won't  however, 

do;   it  is   too  wordy.      I  must  be  "We    are   now    bound    to    each 

colder,  shorter,  more  incisive;"  and  other    by   vows    which    love    and 

he  tried  again —  honour  alike  render  sacred ;  and  it 

appears  to  me  that  in  accepting  dis- 

"Mr.  Cameron  presents  his  com-  inheritance  I  make  a  sacrifice  that 

pliments  to   Sir    Roland   Cameron,  is  very  light,  when  weighed  in  the 

and,  in  acknowledging  his  favour  of  balance  with  the  great  treasure  of 

the December,  begs  to  notify  her  affection.      Had  it  involved  the 

to  him  that  ho  considers  that  letter  forfeiture  of  my  nearest  relative's 

as  finally  dissolving  any  tie  which  affection^  I  do  not  conceal  from  my- 

has  heretofore  existed  between  Sir  self  that  the  sacrifice  would  have 

Roland  and  himself.  been  of  a  different  nature — but  that 

"  It  is  obviously  superfluous  for  it  does  not  involve ;  and  if  any  proof 

him  to  point  out  to  Sir  Roland  that  of  this  had  been  necessary  (which  it 

the  tone  of  that  communication  is  was  not),   your  letter  would  have 

one  which,  in  its  pure  egotism  and  supplied  it,  betraying  as  it  does  not 

dastardly  brutality "  a  mere  absence  of  family  affection 

and  sympathy,  but  a  deliberate  prao- 

This  effort  was  also  torn  up  in  tical  repudiation  of  the  commonest 

despair,   and  several  others  shared  human  feeling.      I  consider   it    no 

the  same  fate  before  he  achieved  discredit  to  be  disowned  by  such  a 
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man,  in  such  a  cause,  but  the  con-  clear  impression  of  the  absoluteness 

trary ;  and  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  of  the  veto,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

your  obedient  servant,  a  vague  and  general  idea  of  the  rea- 

^*  Bertbakd  Cambbon/'  sons  for  it,  Qie  more  hopeless  the 

task   appeared ;    and    he    resolved 

**  That,    I    think,    is    suflQciently  finally  to  trust  to  finding  at  a  per- 

calm  and  temperate,**  he  exclaimed,  sonal   interview  the   means   of   ex- 

as,  with  hands  that  trembled  with  pressing  what  he  wished  to  express, 

excitement,  he  folded  and  addressed  and    of    suppressing    what    it   was 

the  letter.     Then,   calling  his   ser-  necessary  to  suppress,  and  in  the 

vant,   he   ordered   him   to   carry  it  mean    tune    merely  to    state    in  a 

with  all  speed  to  the  post-office,  as  general   way    that   his    uncle  was 

if  a  mail  was   dispatched  for  the  tiioroughly   unpropitious.     And   so 

antipodes  every  five  minutes,   and  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 
he  was  anxious  to  catch  the  very 

earliest     The    paramount   business  "  Deabest    Eila, — I    have    just 

of  the  evening  was  thus  concluded ;  received  my   uncle's  answer ;    and 

he  had  taken  an  irrevocable  step ;  though  I  knew  that  he  was  a  hard 

he  had  crossed  the  river,  and  blown  and  obstinate  man,  I  was  not  pre- 

up  the  bridge,  and  in  doing  so  he  pared  to  find  him  violently  opposed 

had  taken  Eila  with  him.    It  was  to  our  union,  which,  I  grieve. to  say, 

no  longer  in  her  power  to  sacrifice  his  letter  shows  him  to  be.     I  need 

herself  to  his  fortunes ;  no  action  of  not  say,  however,  that  no  obstacle, 

hers  could  now  afi^ect  his  uncle's  in  that  or  any  other  quarter,  can  in 

conduct      Therefore   she  was  his  the  slightest  degree  affect  my  resolu- 

irrevocably — a  reflection  that  went  tion ;  and  as  I  know  that  your  love 

far  to  soothe  the  tumuli  and  trouble  cannot  be  altered  by  the  fear  or  the 

of  his  mind.  necessity  of  sacrifice  and  hardship. 

Another  duty,  however,  remained  I  am  perfectly  cheerful,  and  all  the 

to  him — he  must  write  to  Eila ;  and  more  so  that  it  is  necessary  I  should 

long  and  anxiously  did   he  debate  go  down  to  Scotland  at  once,  that  I 

wiu  himself  as  to  the  line  he  should  may  see  you,  and  consult  with  you 

take  in  addressing  her.  as  to  our  immediate  plans  and  pros- 

Of  course  she  must  be  carefully  pects.  I  shall  leave  London  to- 
guarded  from  any  knowledge  of  her  morrow  night,  and  be  with  vou  on 
father's  disgrace.  The  strong  mea-  the  following  forenoon.  In  looking 
sures  which  his  uncle  proposed  to  forward  to  this,  I  lose  the  sense  of 
take,  and  would  now  inevitably  all  earthly  troubles.  Oh !  my  be- 
carry  out,  required,  however,  to  be  loved — 

accounted  for  by  some  strong  mo-  .             •              •             •             . 
tive ;    and   what    should    he    say  ?  . 
What    adequate   motive   could    be  Thine  own  for  ever, 
assigned  ?     A    determined    resolve  *^  Bbbtbakd  Camebon." 
that  his  heir  should  make  an  ambi- 
tious match  ?    Jealousy  of  any  such  We  prefer  to  lea?e  the  latter  part 
step   initiated  without   his   counsel  of  this  letter  in  the  skeleton  form, 
and  advice  ?    An  autocratic  temper  ?  and  we   think  that  no  enlightened 
A  contradictory  disposition?     Was  reader  will  consider  that  the  step 
any  one  of  these  sufficient  to  account  requires  an  apology, 
for  80  uncompromising  a  veto?    It  The  next  morning  early  —  veiy 
was  very  puzzling  to  him,  and  the  early  for  him — Pigott  came  to  his 
more  he  tried  to  convey  on  paper  a  friend's  quarters,  and   found   him 
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already  up  and  dressed.     The  trou-  sian  fields,  and  that,  the  coiurse  of 

bles    of    yesterday  had    left    their  true  love  running  smooth  on  this 

marks  on  his  face  and  on  his  man-  side  Styx,  you  are  going  to  twine 

ner ;  the  former  was  grave  and  fixed  garlands  of  amaranth  for  Miss  Eila 

in  its  expression,  and^the  latter  very  to  all  eternity." 

calm,   quiet,    and   uniform  —  some-  "I  am  not' at  all  in  tiie  humour 

what  pathetically  bereft  of  its  impet-  for  joking." 

uous  and  cheery  characteristics.  "  Poor  old  boy !     I  b^  you  par- 

'*  Well,  Bertrand,"   cried   Pigott,  don;  your  lines  are  very  hard  ;  but 

plunging  at  once  into  the  subject  you  have  sadly  blundered.     To  tem- 

which  had  been  uppermost  in  the  porise,  to  resist  passively — anything 

thoughts   of    both  since  they  had  but  a  declaration  of  war — was  your 

met — "well,    did   you    write    any  policy." 

letters  last  night  ?"  "  Quite   impossible ;    Eila   means 

"  Yes,  I  did ;  two  letters."  Life  to  mo." 

"  What !  not  to  your  uncle  ?"  "  Oh  I  then  I  have  nothing  more 

**  Yes  ;    one  was   to  Sir  Roland  to  say,"  said  Pigott  hastily,  shrink- 

Cameron."  ing,   with  all   his  concern  for   his 

"  And  saying  what  you  said  yes-  friend,   from  another  repetition  of 

terday   afternoon    that   you  would  the  oft-told  tale  of  his  love.     "  But 

say?"  as  to  the  immediate  present,  what 

**  Precisely."  are  your  plans  ?" 

"  You    couldnH   be    such    a "  I  am    just   now  going  to   the 

I  mean,  you  didn't  post  it,  I  trust  ?"  Colonel  to  ask  him  for  leave  to  go 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  was  posted  down  to  Edinburgh  to-night,  and  to 

five  minutes  after  it  was  sealed  up."  get  me  a  fortnight  from  the  General." 

"  What    madness  I      I    never —  "  Are  the  M'Killops  still  in  Edin- 

even  I,  cool  as  I  am — ^wrote  an  im-  burgh  ?" 

portant    letter    overnight,    without  **  Yes." 

finding  that  it  required  a  great  deal  "  3ut  what  are  you  going  to  pro- 
of alteration  in  the  morning."  pose  to  do  when  you  get  there  f 

"  If  I  had  reflected  for  a  century,  "  First,   I  shall  have  to  explain 

I  could  not  have  altered  a  syllable  how  matters  stand  to  Eila,  and  then 

I  wrote,  except  perhaps  to  make  it  we  shall  have  to  consider  as  to  our 

stronger.     It  is  quite  useless  our  future.     The  chances  are,  Mr.  M^Kil- 

discussing  the  matter,  Pigott     The  lop  will  withdraw  his  consent,  and 

letter  is   beyond  recall,   even  if  I  then  I  shall  have  to  nm  ofi^  with  her, 

wished — which  I  don't — to  recall  and  I  must  get  something  to  do." 

it"  "  What  I  leave  the  old  regiment  ?" 

"  Talking  of  a  century,  the  only  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  the 

consolation  I  can  see  in  the  whole  old  regiment,  but  as  staying  in  it 

afiair  is,  that  it  will  be  all  the  same  means  pauperism,  there  is  no  help 

a  hundred  years  hence."  for  it" 

"  I  donH    admit    that      In   the  "  But  what  can  you  do  V 

history  of  human  sorrow  and  happi-  "  That  is  a  question  one  always 

ness,  one  page  will  read  differently."  asks  a  discharged  soldier  when  ho 

"  Who  are  to  be  the  readers? —  comes  to  invite  one  to  help  him  to 

But  I  meant  as  to  yourself."  a  situation,  and   he  never   has  an 

"  That    opens    a  wide   question,  answer ;  no  more  have  I,  at  pre- 

Are  you  a  materialist  ?"  sent" 

"  That  opens  another  wide  ques-  "  Well,  I  generally  find  the  old 

tion.     Do  you  believe  in  the  Ely-  soldier  has  an  impression  that  he 
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could  *  keep  a  gate ; '  it  seems  to  be  about  leave,  but  he  was  unfortun- 
the  veteran^s  dream  of  the  summum  ately  absent  from  his  quarters  when 
honum — perhaps  equivalent  to  the  Bertrand  first  called,  and  did  not 
retiring  officer  s  idea  that  he  could  return  in  time  to  admit  of  his  catch- 
be  an  adjutant  of  volunteers."  ing  the  night-train  from  London — 

"  Well,    something  of    that    sort  a  sore  trial  to  the  impetuous  lover, 

might  turn  up."  for  which,  however,  there  was  no 

"  Oh !  that  would  never  suit  you."  remedy.     So,  after  a  UU-d-tite  din- 

"  Something  else,  then,  may  turn  ner  with  Piggott — a  meal  conducted 

up ;  but  beggars  have  no  right  to  a  in  silence  (for  Bertrand  was  deeply 

choice.    I  have  no  time  now,  though,  preoccupied,  and  Pigott  felt  that  his 

to  discuss  such  things ;   I  must  go  friend  had  run  himself  into  a  cuJrde- 

and  catch  the  Colonel :  I  shall  see  «ac,  from  which  no  wit  or  wisdom 

you  afterwards.     I  go  to  town  by  of  his  could  devise  an  exit),  he  de- 

the    four    o'clock    train,    if    I    get  parted  for  London,  slept  there,  and 

leave."  next    morning    started    for    Edin- 

The    Colonel   made  no  difficulty  burgh. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  northern  mail  did    not   be-  half  of  his  body  at  the  window,  and 

have  in  a  satisfactory  way.    Freight-  giving  a  suggestive  prominence  to 

ed  with  such  a  Jonah  as  an  impa-  his  right  hand, 

tient  lover,  it  was  sure  to  lose  time  ;  "  Ten  shillings  if  wox  lose  no  more 

and    it    did    so.      The    rails    were  time,  and  another  ten  if  we  pick  up 

"  sticky,"  it  was  alleged ;  there  was  what  weVe  lost,"  said  Bertrand. 

an  unusual  rush  of    passengers  at  "Thankee,  sir;  Til  speak  to  the 

every  station  where  a  stoppage  was  driver." 

made,  so  that  fresh  carriages  had  to  "  Here,   g-guard,"    added  a    new 

be  constanUy  attached ;  and  every  and  now  the  sole  other  occupant  of 

employe  seemed,  in  Berti*and's  eyes,  the  carriage,  "  Fll  st-and  something 

to  go  about  his  business  with  un-  too.     Fm  in  a  hi-hurry  to  gc-get  to 

paralleled     languor    and     apathy.    £d-ed-ed-ed " 

"  ShaU  I  be  in  time  to  see  her  to-  "  Edinburgh,"  supplemented  Ber- 

night  V  was  the  constant  refrain  of  trand,  in  a  fever  of  impatience,  add- 

his  thoughts.     The  delay  at  York  ing,  "  I  b^  your  pardon,  but  we're 

was  so  intolerable  that  he  felt  cer-  losing  time." 

tain  the  refreshment  people  and  the  "  D-don't   me-mention    it      You 

conductors  of  the  train  must  be  in  shall  have  te-ten  bob,  guard,  on  the 

collusion.     **  Five-and-forty  minutes  same  terms." 

behind  already  I"  he  remarked,  bit-  "  All  right,  sir — whew !"  and  off 

terly,  to  the  guard,  as  he  banged  the  went  the  train.      The  new  arrival 

door  shut  before  starting  from  the  was  a  young  and  gorgeous  being, 

latter  station ;    "  how  much    more  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen — 

time  do  you  mean  to  lose  f  that  is,  with  every  sort  of  embel- 

"As  littie  as  possible,  sir,*'  said  lishment    belonging    to     the    very 

the  official ;  "  but  we  shall  be  late  height  of  the  fashion.     "  Astracan 

to-night :    great  run  on  the  trains  fur    was  the  first  idea  suggested  by 

these  last  two  days.     We'll  do  our  his  appe^nce,  and  then  "  the  gold 

best  though,  for  you,  sir,"  he  added,  of    Ophir,"     these    two    materials 

confldentmlly,  introducing  the  upper  playing   a   prominent    part    in    his 
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array  ;  but,   investigated  in    detail,  ing  that,  viewed  as  a  test  of  ortho- 

his  equipments  furnished   the  eye  doxy,  his  companion's  present  utter- 

and  the  mind  with  a  hundred  glori-  ance  would  not  bring  him  far  with- 

ous  points  on    which  they    might  in  the  pale. 

rest  in  wonder,  if   not  in  delight  "And,  pray,  how  did  they  cure 

The  massive  rings    encrusting  his  you?" 

fingers  were  worthy  of  a  B^um ;  his  "  They  gave  me  dr-ops." 

boots,    from  their   radiance,   might  "  What  kind  of  drops  ?" 

have  been  mirrors  for  Beau  Brum-  "  D-don't    know  ;    d-drops,    and 

mel;  his  morocco  dressing-case,  de-  dee-ovilish  nasty*  dr-ops  too." 

licate  in  tint  and  exquisitely  mount-  Hereupon    he  lighted   a  gigantic 

ed,  was  a  casket  worthy  of  crown  cabana,    opened  his    travelling-bag, 

jewels;  and  his  cigar-case,  splendid  took  out    ^ Punch,'    cut  the  pages 

with  gold  and  blue  velvet,  a  fitting  with  a  splendid  paper-knife,  looked 

recep^le  for  the  cigarettes  of  a  sul-  at  a  picture,  and  then  laid  it  aside. 

tana.      About    all  this  bloom   and  ^The    Field'    underwent  a    similar 

flash  a  subtle  aroma  of    fragrant  process,  but  it  also  failed  to  excite 

essences  ambrosially  hovered.     But  his    literary    appetite,    and  he    re^ 

if  art  had  done  much  for  this  gen-  turned  to  conversation. 

tleman,    nature  had  bestowed    her  "  You're  in  the  army  ?" 

favours  oi>  him  with  a  niggard  hand ;  "  Yes,  I  am ;  how  do  you  know  ?" 

the  face  which  surmounted  all  this  ^*  Lo  -  ook      like     it ;      infantry, 

magnificence  was  almost  pathetically  though." 

in  contrast  to  it      Nothing  could  "Why?" 

well  bo  less  attractive.     It  Siiled  in  "Oh  I    I  know  the  lo-ook  of  a 

colour,  as  well  as  in  contour  and  man  in  the  if -feet" 

expression;    being  in  all  these  re-  "Well,    I    am  in  infantry,    and 

spects    vividly    suggestive    of    the  Fm  glad  of  it." 

mealy  side  of    a  halfpenny  roll —  "  Rb-eallt  I    Fm  in  kick-cavalry 

pale,  fat,   flabby,   and  vacant     Its  — ^the  — th  ;  I'm  kick  Coppinger  of 

only  relief  was  a  little  yellow  sprout-  the  — th    Hoo-sars  ;    in    the  regi- 

ing  on  the  upper  lip,  evidently  much  ment  they  call  me  *  the  Kicker ' — 

believed  in  as  a  moustache  bv  the  ki-cursed  if  I  know  why.      What  is 

rest  of  the  body,  for  it  was  mces-  your  regiment  ?" 

santly    caressed    by    the    gemmv  "The  — th;  I'm  Cameron  of  the 

fingers,  and  the  upper  lip  lifted  it  — th." 

up  proudly  now  and  then,  for  the  "Don't    know    'em.      Of    course 

inspection  of  the  ferrety  eyes.  you're  on  your  way  to  our  ib-ib-ib- 

"I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  said  ball?" 

Bertrand,  politely,   when  the  train  "  Ball  ?  no ;  where  is  it  to  be  ?" 

was    in  motion ;    "  my    impatience  "  Edinburgh,   of    course.      Don't 

quite  made  me  forget  my  manners."  you  know  about  it,  and  the  hard 

"  N-n-not  a  bit  of  it     Every  one  le-lines  we've  had  ?" 

used  to  chi-chi-chafi*  me  about  my  Bertrand  confessed  his  ignorance 

ist-tammering.      I    don't    mind    it  of  the  ball  and  of  any  special  grief 

now  ;    it's  n-n-n-othin^  now.     You  lately  arrived  to  tlie  gallant  — th ; 

sh — ould — ^have  heard  me  before  I  whereupon  Mr.  Coppinger  explained 

was  kick-kick-kick-kick-cured!"  that  the  — th  had  beeir  quartered  at 

"  Was  it  so  very  bad  then  ?"  asked  Edinburgh  for  the  last  year,  and  had 

Bertrand,  gravely.  not  expected  to  be  moved  thence 

"  Pi-pawsitively  he-cathenish."  for  another  month  ;  on  the  faith  of 

"Indeed!"  said  Bertrand,  think-  which  they  had  issued  invitations, 
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and  made  all  the  preparations  for  a  ^^  No,   I   can't  eat ;   I  shall    just 

grand  ball,   when  a  sudden    order  chanee  a  little  and  go  ouf 

Lad  arrived  for   their    removal    to  "  And  you  won*t  do  the  ball  V 

York.     They  had  determined,  how-  "  No — ^many  thanks." 

ever,  not  to  give  up  the  ball ;  and  "  I  don't  mink   Fll  dine  either : 

though    half    the  regiment  was  in  abr-andy-and-soda,  and  then  waitfor 

York,  and  half  on  the  march,  most  Fif-rancatelli ;  that's  about  my  shape, 

of  the  officers  would  turn  up  that  I  be-lieve.     Now  I  must  go  and  dress. 

night  to  do  the  honours  in  Edin-  Good-night" 

burgh.  **  Good-night" 

*' Pill — ucky,  aint  it  V  And  they  separated. 

"  Very  plucky,  indeed."  Bertrand  made  all  haste  with  his 

"  Why  aint  vou  coming  ?"  toilette    arrangements,  but    it    was 

**  Because  I  m  not  asked,  for  one  already  well  on  to    eleven    o'clock 

thing."  when  he  turned  into  George  Street, 

"  Never  mind ;    Fll  give    you    a  where  was  the  M'Killops'  hotel, 

ticket"  All  along  that  street,  and  in  the 

"You're  very  good,  indeed;  but  side  streets  running  into  it,  strings 

I'm  going  down  on    business,  and  of  carriages  were  slowly  creeping  up 

have  to  see  people  to-night"  to  the  Assembly  Rooms,  from  the 

"  You  ought  to  come.  We're  opened  windows  of  which  strains  of 
going  to  t&Ke  the  shi-ne  out  of  bright  dance-music  were  already 
everything:  t'if-rancatelli's  ki-cock  floating,  telling  that  the  revels  of 
sweU  is  down;  you'd  better  come,  the  ^* handsome  hussars"  had  be- 
just  to  see  how  the  old  — th  come  to  gun. 
the  fif-ront"  "  It  must  be  late,  but  they  can't 

"Jl've  no  doubt  it  will  be  magnifl-  have  gone  to  bed  yet     Eila  would 

cent  but  I  fear  I  can't  come."  expect  me  tonight,  although  I  failed 

"L-ots  of  jolly  people  going,  and  in  the  morning,"  thought  Bertrand, 

no  end  of  pip-retty  girls.     They're  as,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  he  rang 

tro-mendous  nuts  on  us  there.     They  the  bell  at  the  hotel, 

ki-call    us  the  handsome   hoo-sars,  "  Mrs.  M^Killop  at  home  f" 

you  know."  "  Gone   out    half   an    hour    ago, 

"  I  suppose  you're  a  good-looking  sir." 

lot"  "  Out  ?— to  a  party  ?" 

**We  are — we    are;  that's  j-ust  **To  the    ball,   su: — the    officers' 

where  it  is ; — no  plain  heads  among  ball." 

««."  "  And  Mr.  M^KiUop  ?" 

After  this  the  Kicker  feel  asleep,  **  Gone  too,  sir." 

and  Bertrand  was  left  to  his  medita-  ^Luck!"   thought  Bertrand.      ^^  I 

tions,  and  his  ever-increasing  impa-  shall  have  a  tite^tete.    Well,  no 

tience  ;  for  they  did  not  make  up  matter,"  he  continued ;  *'  say  to  Miss 

lost  time,  but  lost  more  and  more ;  M'RiUop  that  Mr.  Cameron  is  here, 

BO  that,  time  and  the  hour  at  last  and  would  be  glad  to  see  her,  if  he 

working  their  way,  when  the  train  may." 

rumbl^  into  the  Waverley  Station  '*  But  Miss  M^Killop  has  gone  too, 

at  Edinburgh  it  was  very  long  over-  sir." 

due.  "To  the  ballf    cried  Bertrand, 

"  Going  to  dine  f  inquired    Mr.  in  such  a  tone  of  surprise  that  the 

Coppinger  of  Bertrand  when  they  man  looked  astonished  in  his  turn, 

had  arrived  at  the  hotel  where  they  "  Yes,  sir,  to  the  ball." 

had  both  decided  to  put  up.  "  I  will  call  to-morrow  morning, 

VOL.  ex. — NO.  DCLXIX.  B 
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then,*'  said  Berirand,  and  abruptly  considered  cruel.   Long  and  sadly,  up 

turned  away.  and  down  the  now  emptied  streets, 

Eila  gone  to  the  ball  I  to  any  poor  Bertrand  wandered,  consumed 
ball !  it  was  almost  inconceiyable.  with  all  sorts  of  miserable  feelings. 
Could  he  have  mistaken  the  man  ?  disappointment,  weariness  of  spirit, 
No ;  his  words  had  been  perfectly  heart-sickness,  and  jealousy ;  for  it  is 
clear.  Eila  gone  to  the  ball !  And  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  green- 
as  if  in  a  dream,  he  walked  away  in  eyed  monster  did  not  suggest  '^  Can 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  she  have  had  any  special  induce- 
Rooms,  without  knowing  or  heeding  ment  ?'* 

where    he    went     It   was    not    in  Up  and  down  he  wandered,  and, 

accordance  with  the  old-world  the-  every  now  and  then,  there  came  to 

ory  that  a  fiancee^  from  the  moment  him  in  his  desolation,  from  the  gay 

of  her  betrothal,  should  abandon  all  scene  where  she,  no  doubt^  was  the 

festive  scenes,  that  he  felt  overcome  cynosure  of  eyes,  a  wandering  wave 

with  painful  surprise    on    learning  of  voluptuous  music,  quickening  the 

that  his  betrothed  was  where  she  disquiet  of  his  thoughts.     But  Ber- 

was;  but  it  was  the  contrast  be-  trand's  love  was  obstinately  loyal, 

tween  what  she  was  doing  and  what  and  manfully  fought  Eila*s  battle  for 

he  understood  her  feelings  to  be,  that  her. 

so  affected  him.  And  so,  by  degrees,  extenuating 

Could  Ae  have  gone  to  a  ball  with-  circumstances  were  discerned,  and 

out  her  f  then  not  long  after,  came  her  com- 

Could  he    have    mixed    in    such  plete  acquittal.     She  was  unhappy, 

a  scene,   with  its   mock    devotions  he  thought,  and  depressed — deeply 

and  airy  gallantries — ^he   to   whom  disappointed  at  his  non-arrival;  in 

the  idea  of  all  other  women  was  in-  this  state,  importuned,  perhaps,  (p  go 

diflereni,    if    not    distasteful  ?    he  by  her  step-mother,  she  had  not  had 

whose  heart  was  entirely  filled  and  the  energy  to  contend  with  that  ener- 

engrossed  vrith  the  one  object  of  his  getic  person, 

love?  Or  perhaps  (and  what  more  Hke- 

And  did  not  she  feel  as  he  did?  ly?)  sne  had  gone,  in  the  hope  that, 

Eila  at  a  ball  1     It  was  inconceiv-  when  he  arrived,  he  would  follow 

able.  her    thither.      What    more    likely 

At  such  a  time  tool  at  such  a  than  that,  as  a  soldier,  he  should 

crisis  in  their  fate !  be  invited,  and  going  to,  a  military 

It  was    true    that    she    did    not  ball? 

know  how  grave  the  crisis  was ;  but  Yes,  that  must  have  been  it ;  poor 

she  did  know  that  formidable  diffi-  dear  Eila  I  she  had  been  thoughtless 

culties    had    presented    themselves.  — nothing    more;    indeed    it    could 

And  then,  he  thought,  how  cruelly  scarcely  be  called  thoughtless  of  her ; 

out  of  keeping  with  the  real  state  of  in  point  of   fact,   it  could  not  be 

the  case — with  his  disinheritance —  called  thoughtless.    And  how  cruelly 

with  the  sadness,  the  humiliation,  and  haj'shly  he  had  been  thinking  of 

the    perplexities    that     surrounded  hert 

them — with  ^is  own  sorrowful  emo-  "Wjith  these  mollified  feelings  came 

tions  of  the  last  two  days — ^was  the  an  irrepressible  desire  to  see  her  that 

atmosphere  of  a  ball-room.     He  said  night — at  once — on  the  very  instant 

to  himself  that  Eila's  conduct  was  "Fancy  my  being  within  a  few 

cruel, — inexpUcable,   at    least,   and,  hundred  yards  of  her  for  two  hours, 

until  explained,  provisionally  to  be  without  r^shmg  to    see    her!"    he 
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claimed;  "I  must  be  mad.     I  will  came  cackling  and  jingling  down  in 

go  to  this  *  ball  at  once ;  she  shall  full  panoply. 

not  be  disappointed  —  my  angel!"  ** Ki-couldn*t    make    it    out,"   he 

Then  he  reflected  on  the  lateness  of  said.      "  L-arkins  swore  you  must 

the  hour;   the  ball  would  be  half  be  a   b-ailifif.      Larkins    thinks    of 

over ;  and  then  his  dress  had  to  be  nothing  else — small  blame  to  him. 

changed.      Nevertheless,    he    must  Tre-mendously  glad  youVe  ki-come ; 

see  her  somehow;  and  so,  without  but,   I  say!"  suddenly  glancing  at 

any  definite  plan  of  proceeding,  ho  Berirand's  costume,  "these  overalls 

turned  in  the  direction  of  the  As-  and  boots,   you  know  1    ki-couldn't 

sembly  Rooms.  dance  so,  eh  ?" 

Arrived  at  the  entrance  corridor,  '*No,  no,"  said   Bertrand;    "the 

he  found  it  all  ablaze  with  the  splen-  fact  is,  I  didn't  feel  sleepy,  and  T 

dours  which  pertain  to  the  balls  of  thought  I  would  come  and  mereljr 

the  military — trophies  of  arms,  fan-  have  a  look  at  the  ball,  somehow,  if 

tastic    dispositions    of    light,    flow-  possible.     I  knew  it  would  be  splen- 

ers,  evergreens,  banners,  insignia.   A  did ;   so  if  you  can  stow  me  away 

guard    of    honour  of  the  regiment  somewhere  —  at   the    back    of    the 

lounged  sleepily  (for  arrivals  had,  of  orchestra,   or  anywhere,  I  shall  be 

course,  long  since  ceased)  along  the  much  obliged."                   « 

entire  length  of  the  passage ;   and  "  Wo-on't  it  be  slow,  though  ?" 

up  the  centre  Bertrand  waied  me-  "Not  a  bit" 

chanically.      The    chances    are    he  "  Well,  Til  piit  you  in  the  gi-gal- 

might  have   walked    up-stairs    and  lery,*in  the  se-second  room,  where 

into  the  ball-room  with  his  hat  on,  our  band  plays  —  best    room  —  all 

so  deep  was  his  preoccupation,  had  round  d-ances  there— and  you  can 

he  not  been  observed  and  swooped  s-see    them    supping.       Gi-gallery's 

upon  by  a  sergeant  who  was  fulfill-  fi-full  of  maids,  though.      Do  you 

ing  the  duties  of  watch-dog.  mind  ?" 

"  Ticket,   sir !   ticket  I"   said  Cer-  "  Not  a  bit." 

berus,  letting  his  eye  fall  at  a  de-  "After  the  people  are  gone  you 

predating    angle    upon    Bertrand  s  can  come  down  and  s-s-sup ;    and 

morning  dress.  Fll  bring  you  s-something  to  dr-ink 

"  Ticket  ?  oh,   I  forgot ; — ticket  ?  after  next  dance." 

to  be  sure ;  I  haven't  got  one ;  but  "  You  are  awfully  good." 

send  up  to  Mr.  Coppinger,  and  say  a  And  so  the  good-natured  fellow 

gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  him  installed  Bertrand    in  the   gallery, 

ifor  a  moment"  and  went  away  to  fulfil  his  duty  as 

After  a  short  delay  Mr.  Coppinger  a  "  handsome  hussar," 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  gallery  which  faced  the  or-  the  long  hours,  patient  and  pleased, 

chestra  was,  in  the  second  assembly  perhaps    on    the    principle    which 

room, ^thrown  open  on  such  great  rivets  the  street-boy's  nose  to  the 

occasions,  to  supplement  the  danc-  cook-shop's  window,  or  spell-bound 

ing  space  of  the  first.     It  was,  as  by  that  mysterious  fascination  which 

"  Sie  Kicker "  had  said,  filled  with  the  contemplation  bt  dress  exercises 

servants,  principally  of  tiie  fair  sex,  on  the  minds  of  all  womankind, 

who   seemed  to  sit  there    through  The  ball  was  at  its  height  when 
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Bertrand  took  his  scat.     The  bands-  the  sweep  of  the  conductor's  haton 

men  of  the  gallant  — th,  with  pur-  to  the  flashing  knives  ana  forks  and 

pie   cheeks    and    staring    eyeballs,  teeth  behind  the  screens.     His  first 

were  testing  to  the  uttermost  the  thought  was,  that  he  should  never 

strength  of  their  very  brazen  instru-  see  Eila  there,  that  even  love's  keen 

ments,  incited   by  a  foreign  band-  vision  would  fail    to  recognise    its 

master,  whose  ecstatic  gesticulations  object  in  that  eddying  throng ;  and 

suggested    the    "  finish "    of  a  flat  so  indeed  it  might  have  been,  if  the 

race.  bandsmen    of    the  — th    had    only 

Down  below,  in  the  hall,  there  been  endowed  with  the  Homeric 
was  a  whirling  indistinguishable  throat  and  lungs  of  adamant;  for 
circle  of  bright  colours  —  scarlet,  the  zoetrope  was  continually  re- 
gold,  blue,  green,  silver,  pink,  cruited  by  new  arrivals  from  the 
mauve — all  the  colours  of  the  rain-  other  room,  and  from  behind  the 
bow, — casting  out,  every  now  and  screens.  , 
then,  from  its  circumference,  some  But  a  cavalry  bandsman  —  even 
couple  whom  fatigue  or  dilapidation  when  inspired  with  the  "  orgiastic 
had  compelled  to  succumb;  and  rage"  of  a  regimental  ball,  and 
these  figures,  panting  on  the  brink,  goaded  on  by  an  Italian  maniac — i?, 
were  the 'only  sort  of  key  to  the  after  all,  mere  flesh  and  blood;  and 
composition  of  the  great  zoetrope  at  last,  after  achieving  a  climax  of 
they  had  left.  On  either  side  of  unparalleled  noise  and  pace,  the  pro- 
the  room  a  portion  was  screened  off  tracted  galop  came  to  an  abrupt 
with  light  partitions  of  calico  and  close,  as  though  a  well-earned  apo- 
muslin;  there  were  the  supper-  plexy  had  suddenly  arrested  the 
tables,  and  there  there  was  no  less  musicians.  Then  the  circle  resolved 
earnest  application  to  the  business  itself  into  its  elements.  Streams  of 
of  the  moment  exhausted  dancers,  flowed,   breath- 

For  the  hour  of  the  chaperone  less  and  dishevelled,  in  all  direc- 
and  of  the  heavy  father  had  come ;  tions, — to  the  supper-tables — to  the 
their  sturdy  phalanx  assailed  the  sequestered  bowers  of  flirtation 
works  of  Francatelli  with  a  deadly  which  an  advanced  civilisation  has 
impact,  and  between  their  intervals  added  to  the  seductions  of  the  place 
strenuously  skirmished  that  furtive  — to  the  principal  room,  where,  on 
cloud  of  giurilleros,  whose  evening  an  awful  dais,  the  chaperoncs — the 
campaign  opens  with  the  supper-  field-marshals  and  generals,  as  it 
room,  and  closes  when  the  last  light  were,  of  the  action — ^watched  the 
is  turned  out,  or  the  last  bottle  has  tide  of  battle,  and  devised  strategic 
been  emptied.  The  room  was  a  combinations.  In  less  than  half  a 
blaze  of  light,  the  atmosphere  was  mmute  the  floor  was  empty,  and  all 
loaded  with  the  breath  of  exotic  the  life  which  Bertrand  had  now  to 
flowers' and  shrubs,  heated  as  in  a  watch  was  clustered  about  the  sup- 
forcing-house  for  tropical  plants,  and  per-tables.  In  vain  he  scanned 
vibratmg  with  the  hurly-burly  of  a  every  group,  in  vain  he  overhauled 
general  action.  Bertrand,  coming  every  new  entrance ;  they  gave  him 
into  this  scene  from  the  quiet  dark  no  more  satisfaction  than  when  they 
street  and  his  own  dark  thoughts  were  all  whirling  round  together, 
felt  stupefied,  and  almost  giddy,  blended  in  the  kaleidoscopic  circle 
There  was  no  rest  for  the  ey\3 — all  of  the  dance ;  for  Eila  was  nowhere 
was  motion  and  whirl  everywhere,  to  be  seen.  In  vain,  too,  did  he 
down  to  the  minutest  details, —from  look  for  her  father  and  Mrs.  M*Kil- 
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lop — so    pre-eminently,    he    should  names."  And  the  Kicker  went  awaj, 

have  thought,  and  indeed  knew  to  and  left  Bertrand  again  to  himself, 

be,  of  the  supper-loving  class.  What  By     degrees     the     supper-tables 

had  become  of  them  all  ?    Perhaps  grew    emptier ;    the    bandsmen   re- 

they  had  gone;   perhaps  they  had  tunned  to  their  places;  and  stray 

no  acquaintances  to  bring  them  to  couples    began   to  enter  and  walk 

this    room ;    perhaps    Eila  had  no  round  the  arena,   waiting  for    the 

partners.     The  idea  of  Eila  having  nest  dance. 

no   partners  I     After    all,   the    idea  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Bertrand 

was  not  insupportable  to  him ;  but  th^t  all  the  lights  in  the  room  gave 

then,  he  might  sit  there  all  night  a  spasmodic     start     Floor,    walls, 

among  the  patient  handmaidens,  for  and  ceiling  seemed  to  turn  round ; 

nothing.  and  over  everything  a  sort  of  mist 

Here  his  meditations  were  broken  or  dimness  spread  itself— over  every- 

in   upon  by  a  voice  from  behind,  thing  save  on  one  spot  in  the  centre 

"  Can*t  you  let  a  fi-f ellow  pass  V  of  the  area  below,  where,  in  the  full 

and,  looking  round,  he  saw  the  bene-  lustre  of  her  beauty,  stood  Eila — 

volent  Coppinger    shoving  through  Eila  at  last — more    beautiful  than 

the  crowd  towards  him,  followed  by  he  had  ever  seen  her  look  before, 

a  servant  bearing  a  bottle  of  cham-  every    charm     enhanced     by     the 

pagne  and  a  tumbler.  perfect    taste  of    her    toilet,     her 

"Br-ought  you  something  to  wet  lovely  face  lighted  up  by  the  excite- 

your  whi-stle  with,"  he  said ;  "  st-  ment  of  the  occasion,  and  by  con- 

unning  ball,   aint  it?  did  you  see  scious    triumph.      Different,   truly, 

me  with  that  girl  in  blue?  pace  and  from  the  Eila  he  had  expected  to 

fi-form,  wasn't  it  ?"  meet,   who  was    to   have    received 

"  It  was  magnificent,"  said  Ber-  him,  of  course,  with  joy — but  a  joy 

trand ;  *^  but  I  am  ashamed  to  drink,  that  could  only  be  called  forth  by 

all   by  myself,  here— in  this  public  his  advent — ^a  joy  that  was  to  rise 

place."  before  his  very  eyes,  suddenly,  from 

*^  Ash-amed  I  I  would  be  ashamed  clouds  of    depression  and  anxiety. 

<o  refuse  this  liquor  in  a  ca-thedral.  His  original  astonishment  at  finding 

Ti-toss  it  off;"  and  Bertrand  tossed  she  had  gone  to  the  ball  was  nothing 

it   ofl^ — some  four  hundred  thirsty  to  his  bewilderment  now ;  bewilder- 

eyes  supervising  the  process.  ment  is  the  only  word  to  express 

**  I  must  bo  off  now,"  said  Cop-  his  feelings.    Two  trains  of  thought 

pinger ;  "  Fm  engaged,  and  it  don*t  seemed  to  flow  concurrently  in  his 

do  to  throw  over,  at  one's  own  ball,  mind, — one  devoted  entirely  to  Eila 

Besides,  the  pi-party  is  out  of  the  herself,    to    her    presence,    to    her 

common.      Just    you  watch    while  beauty,  to  herself,  his  goddess,  his 

I    bring    her    in.     Tve  r-re-gularly  idol;  the  other  to  his  own  misery 

brought  her  out,  you  know.     I  dis-  at  finding  her  there,  bright,  radiant, 

ki-covered  her.     I   danced  with  her  happy,  without  a  shadow  of  a  shade 

— nc-nine  times  last  wetek ;  and  peo-  of  abstraction  from    the  sparkling 

pie  notice  it     Fve  made  her  fi-for-  scene  of   the  moment.     Gazing  at 

tuna       She's     aw-fully     pip-retty,  her  in  his  bewilderment,  a  sort  of 

and     ho-o-orribly    spi-poony    upon  wonder  came    over    him    that   she 

me."  should  not  see  Mm — that  his  con- 

"  In  deed  I  what  is  her  name  ?"  centration    upon    her    should   not 

"  Don't    re-member ;    life  is    too  draw    her    eyes  to    him    by  some 

short      to     re-member      S-ki-cotch  magnetic  sympathy.    Attracted  thus 
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to  observe  minutely  the  object  of  astonishment,  that  as  Eila  took  her 

her   attention,  his   eye   fell  upon  a  seat  on  one  of  the  benches,  she  was 

vague  shadow  beside  her — a  thing  the  object  of  her  partner's  tonderest 

which  had  appeared  to  move  itself  attention.     He   stared   woodenly  at 

and   to    gesticulate,  but  which*  he  Coppinger*s  attitude  of  confidential 

had   associated   with    nothing    and  empressement.     He    saw    him    take 

nobody,    till    now,    as    he   looked  Eiia*s  bouquet  from  her  hand,  and, 

curiously  at  it,  the  full  sunbeam  of  after  an  interrogative  gesture,  select 

Eila's  smile  fell  upon  it,    and  re-  a  flower  from  it ; — he  saw  her  sug- 

vealed  Mr.  Coppinger.  •  gost  another  flower  with  her  most 

She.  then,  was  this  fellow*9  pro-  bewitching  smile,  and  actually  give 

tegSe  I — the  girl  whose  fortune  he  it  to  the  wretch ; — he  saw  aU  Siis, 

was  making — who  was  in  love  with  quite  paralysed  out  of  the  power 

him  ! — the  loathsome  brute  I     Some-  of  surprise  or  wrath.     Others  soon 

thing    much    less    subtle    than    a  came— other  demons  in  imiform — 

magnetic    attraction    all   but   drew  in  one  sense  worse  than  the  first, 

him     down    to    the     area    below,  for    they    were    comely,     shapely* 

Luckily    for    Mr.     Coppinger,     he  demons;   and  about  her  there  was 

mastered  the  impulse  for  the  mo-  a  cloud  of  candidates  for  partner- 

ment;   and    a    moment    after,   the  ship,  Coppinger*s  face  twisted  into 

music  striking  up,  the  dance  b^an,  a  leer  of  confidential  meaning,  soem- 

and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  ing  to  suggest,    "  Throw  *em  over, 

the  hussar  encircle  Eila*s  waist  with  stick   to  me — to  Coppinger,   whom 

one  arm,  while,  with  an  airy  wave  you  adore." 

of  the  other,  and  a  smile  of  ineffable        One  after  another  bore  her  off, 

sweetness    (responded    to    by    his  but  brought  her  back — always  back 

partner),   he  led  her  to  the  brink  — to    the    same    seat,   whence    the 

of     the    vortex,    and    plunged    in.  fishy  eyes  of  the.  Kicker  had  fol- 

Somebody  else's  arm  round  Eila's  lowed  her,   with  an   expression  of 

waist    was    bad   enough — but    that  proprietorship.      Where    maa    Mrs. 

somebody  else,  a  vapouring,  chatter-  M^Killop  ?  and  why  did  Eila  not  go 

ing  imbecile,  who  patronised  her —  to  Tierf    It  was  but  a  passing  ripplcT 

hi$  Eila — ^who  affected  to  be  trifling  of  curiosity  ;  nothing  could  surpnse 

with  her  feelings — who  trumpeted  him  now. 

about  to  all    the  world    that    this        So  the  band  trumpeted,  and  the 

girl  loved  him  to  distraction — hope-  dancers  danced,  anfl  the  suppers  sup- 

Icssly  too — with  the  passion  of  some  ped,  and  Coppinger  leered,  and  Eila 

miserable    little  '  }>ourgeoue^    madly  flirted,  and  Bertrand  still  sat  staring 

centered  upon  a  grand  seigneur !  on.    At  last  the  room  began  to  grow 

And  then  her  smiles — -her  smiles  emptier,  to  grow  very  empty;  through 

of  encouragement  to  this  creature —  the  few  little  windows  in  the  roof  day- 

this  object  I    All  this  was  too  over-  light  began  to  peer ;  the  noise  about 

whelming  for  mere  wrath :  it  was  the  supper-tables  grew  uproarious ; 

simply  paralysing.      Read    by  the  and  the  subtle  odour  of  cigars  began 

light    of   this    new   revelation,    he  to  steal  into  the  hall — all  symptoms 

began  to  doubt  his  own  identity,  that  the  revel  was  drawing  to  a  close, 

and  that  of  Eila  ;^-everything  be-  and  the  guests  departing, 
came    unreal    to    him.     The  dance        All  unheeded*  by  Bertrand,  who 

went    on    and    ended,    and  he  sat  sat  in  a  state  of  coma^  almost  alone 

staring  stupidly  at  the  scene  below,  now,  in  his  pride  of  place,  where  he 

noting,    DOW    without    any    special  might  have  been  sitting  to  this  hour 
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if  the  stalwart  figure  of  Mrs.  M^Eil-  I  don't  mean  that,  for  I  knew  you 

lop  had  not  at  last  flaunted  into  the  would    come ;    indeed,   I  felt   you 

room,  and  hurriedly  approached  her  were  here.     But  why  so  late  ?  why 

step-daughter.  didn't  you  come  sooner,  and  dance 

Mrs.  M^Killop  was  shawled,  and  with  me  ?" 
her  gesticulations  were  those  of  ^*  I  have  heen  here  half  the  night, 
haste.  Eila  rose,  Coppinger  ap-  and  I  have  seen  you — I  have  had 
peared  to  make  an  attempt  to  dis-  that  satisfaction,  at  all  events,"  he 
suade  Mrs.  M^KiUop  from  her  de-  said,  in  a  significant  tone ;  and  here 
parture ;  hut  that  proving  futile,  he  Mrs.  M^Killop  came  forth  with  an- 
gave  Eila  his  arm,  and  the  party  left  other  protegee  ;  and  after  expres- 
the  room.  Then  Bortrand's  spell  sions  of  surprise,  welcome,  and  so 
was  broken,  and  he  sprang  from  his  forth,  she  took  the  arm  of  an  old 
seat  and  followed  them.  At  the  gentleman  who  was  waiting  for 
foot  of  the  stair  the  first  person  he  her,  and  wishing  Bertrand  ^^  Good- 
saw  was  Coppinger  waiting  at  the  night,"  and  teUing  the  young  ladies 
door  of  the  cloak-room.  to  follow  her,  turned  to  depart 

"Here  you  are!"   cried  the  un-  Whereupon  Coppinger  presented 

conscious  hussar.  his  arm  to  Eila,  who  drew  back, 

"  Supper,       now  —  Fi-francat^i,  however, 

and  no  mistake  about  it !"  "Why,   you  said   I  might,"  ex- 

"  I  have  had  enough,"  said  Bcr-  claimed  the  Kicker, 

trand.  "Yes,    Mr.    Coppinger,    but   Fm 

"  Did  Jennings  take  you  up  some  sorry  you  can't ;   Mr.  Cameron  is  to 

more?     Holloa  I    you  look  a  little  take    me    down  —  if   he   will,   that 

fi^fiustrated;    but   you'll    have    no  is,"  she  added,  with  an  imploring 

head    in    the    mom-ing ;    you   can  look  at    her    lover's    dark   counte- 

trust  our  liquor;  that's  just  where  nance, 

it  is,  you  know."  "  I  came  for  that  purpose,"  said 

"I  want  nothing  more,"  said  Ber-  Bertrand,  grimly;    and    Coppinger, 

trand,  his  eye  and  his  mind  fastened  muttering  something  about  "  doosed 

on  the  cloak-room.  bad  fi-f orm"  and  "  the  fi-feet  all  over," 

"  Ah  I    you've  been    bi-bored,   I  gave  his  arm  to  the  other  young 

see.     Well,  you  know,  if  you  had  lad  J,  and  went  down-stairs, 

changed    your    thines    you    might  "  My  darling  I    What  joy  I     I  ara 

have  danced.     Don't  bl-ame  me."  alive  again  1"  said  Eila,  as  she  took 

"  I  don't"  Bertrand's  arm. 

"  I  say,  did  you  see  me  with  her  ?  "  You  seemed  pretty  lively  all  the 

She  gave  me  this  flower.     She's  aw-  evening,"  said  Bertrand,  shortly, 

fully  spi-pooney    to-night;     doosed  "Did  I?  yet  I  was  miserable.     I 

near  pip-prop-posed,  I  expect ;  Lar-  felt  you  were  somewhere  in  the  hall, 

kins  says  that   giving    this    flower  I  knew  you  could  see  me,  though 

meant  a  pi-pop;  bjit  Fm  too  old  a  I  couldn't  see  you;   and  that  was 

bird  to  be  ki-caught  by ^"  cruel — that  made  me  wretched.   But 

The  declaration  was,  however,  in-  I  said  to  myself,  *F11  choose  the 

terrupted,  for  here  Eila  appeared  at  ugliest  man  in  the  room  to  dance 

the  doorway.     Her  eye  fell  at  ojice  with,  and  not  make  Bertrand  jeal- 

upon  Bertrand ;    she  gave    a  vivid  ous ; '  and  I  did,  didn't  I,  dear  ?" 

start,  then  instantly  rushed  forward  "  You  did,  certainly." 

with  outstretched  hands.     "What I  "And  when  I  gave  the  creature 

Bertrand?     What  a  surpr —     No,'  that  flower,  I  thought,  *Now  Ber- 
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trand   is    having   a    hearty  laugh.'        "Happy I     oh,    Bertrandl"     (in 

Did  you  see  itf '  the  dismaiest  of  minors). 

"I  did."  "Well,   perhaps  not  happy,  but 

"  And  did  you  laugh  quite  loud  cheery,"  amended  Bertrand :    "  and 

out?"  I  know — well,  no,  I  donH  know — 

"  Not  quite."  what  it  was,  but  I  was  unhappy, 

"  Why,  Bertrand,  you  ridiculous,  and  miserable,  and  mad.     I  suppose 

cross,  old  fellow  I     Is  it  possible  ?  it's  human  nature." 
No,  no,  it  can't  be ;   you  can't  have        "  And  you  love  poor  me  the  same 

been  jealous  of  such  a  creature  as  as  ever,  darling  Bertrand?" 
that  ?"  "  I  adore  you ; — ^and  you  f 

"  Jealous ?"    said     Bertrand,    be-        "I  worship  you." 
ginning  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of        "Angel!" 
himself.      "N-no;   the  fact  is,  I— F        "  Beloved  1" 
didn't  expect  you  to  be  at  the  balL"        And  they  looked  into  each  other's 

"And  you  came  here  to  amuse  eyes,   and  neither    saw  aught   but 

yourself,  without  coming  to  see  poor  truth  in  those  mysterious  and  mys- 

me !    when  I've  been  so  miserable,  tifying  orbs. 

and  watching  at  the  window  all  day,        "  When  can  I  see  you  to-morrow, 

and    crying — crying^    and    so    un-  Eila?" 

happy ;   and  you  so  unfeel-eel-ing."        "  Whenever  you  please,  dear  Ber- 

And  she  began  to  sob.  trand  I" 

"  Hush,  Eila  I   hush,  my  own  dar-        "  You  will  be  tired ;    you  must 

ling  I    People  are  looking."  rest,   after  all  this  fatigue ;  and  I 

"I  don't  care — who  looks.    You  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you — 

don't  care— for  my  love.     You  throw  something  that  will  agitate  you,  per- 

it  back  to  me,  although  you  pre-  haps;  and  I  should  like  to  have  a 

tended    to  wish  —  to    have    it — so  long  talk  with  you  before  I  see  the 

much ;    and  I  had    been   counting  others." 

the    hours  —  till    you    came ;    and        "  You  frighten  me,  dearest  I   what 

now  you  are  come,   you    are  —  all  is  it  ?" 

changed — and  hate  me;  and  I  wish        "Don't  be  frightened;    there    is 

I  was  dead;    and  I  only  went  to  nothing    alarming,"    said    Bertrand, 

please  mamma ;    and  because  you  with   a   laugh ;     "  but  suppose  we 

might  have  dressed   and  followed,  go    out    together  —  to    some    quiet 

if  you  had  cared  for  me,  instead  of  place,  where  we  can  talk   without 

coming  like  a  pol-ol-iceman,  spying,  oeing  interrupted." 
and  cross,  and  cruel."  "  Very -well ;  call  for  me." 

"Be    cahn,    my    darUng    Eila  I"        " At  twelve  o'clock  ?" 
whispered    Bertrand,    secretly    de-        "Yes,  that  will  do.      Good-night 
lighted    with    this    ebullition,    but  Dream   of   me;    and,   oh!    darlmg, 
some  remorse  mingling  with  his  joy ;  love  me  always." 
"  be  calm.   Of  course  I  went  to  your        "For  ever  I     Qood-night" 
hotel  first,  and  followed  on  in  the       As  Bertrand  gazed  ^ter  the  car- 
hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  you ;  riage,  lost  in  sweet  thou^ts,  a  voice 
and  I  did ;  and  somehow  I  didn't  br^e  upon  his  ear  vaguely,  like  the 
like    to    see    you   with   all    these  far-off  hum  of  insects — 
fellows    hanging    about    you.       I        "Confounded    ch-eek   of    yours, 
couldn't  help  i^  you  know; — and  taking    that  g-irl  away  from   me! 
I   thought   you   were    looking    so  spoiling  spi-port,  too!      What   are 
happy,  and ^"                                 '  you  ?    A  ki-cousin  ?  or  what  ?" 
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• 

^* Dream  of  me.  and  oh,  darling!  *^L-ots  more!  s-atisfaction ;  wait 

lore  me  always  1"  murmured    Ber-  here  till  I  consult  Larkins." 

trand,  in  a  voice  of  rapt  ahstrac-  "  That  I  certainly  can^t ;  but  you 

tlon.  and  Larkins  can  bring  the  result  of 

"  ril  be  d-d-dashed  if  I  do,"  re-  your    consultation    to    me   in    the 

plied  the  literal  Kicker.     "YouVe  morning.      Good-night,"      and      he 

treated  me  ski-candal-ously ;"    and  walked  away, 

he  confronted  Bertrand  with  a  look  "  I  dec-ecline  to  say  goo-goo-goo 

of  vinous  ferocity.  — "  but  Bertrand  was  out  of  ear- 

"  Oh  I"  said  Bertrand,  waking  up  shot  before  the  angry  sentence  was 
and  looking  at  the  hussar.  **0h  completed.  What  to  him  was  the 
yes,  I  recollect  now ;  you  wanted  wraw  of  all  the  hussars  in  Christen- 
to  take  Miss  M^Killop  to  her  car-  dom,  inspired  as  he  was,  at  the  mo- 
riage  V  ment  ?  and  what  to  him,  now,  all 

"  Of  course  I  did.''  grief,  pain,  doubts,  misgivings,  and 

"Well,  she  preferred  going  with  obstacles?      They    faded    as    noc- 

me.     It  wasn't  my  fault     Fm  sorry  turnal  visions  fade  before  the  sun, 

Fhe    showed    such    bad    taste.    Is  and  vanished  from  the  shining  circle 

there  anything  more  to  be  said  ?"  which  Love's  light  cast  around  him. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  next  morning,   Bertrand,  of  a  connection,  lying  as  they  do  in  a 

whose  offence  Larkins  had  probably  situation  at  once  unique  and  beauti- 

taken  a  lenient  view  (for  Mr.  Cop-  ful.     Urban  life  indeed  (though  of 

pinger  made  no  sign),  kept  trvste  a  chastened,   uncommercial  charac- 

punctually,  and  found  Eila  waiting  ter)  lies  on  one  side,  but  on  the 

for  him  ready  to  go  out     She  was  other  the  great  Castle  Rock — ^weird 

alone  ;  Mrs.  M^Killop  was  still  sleep-  and  rugged — rears   itself    abruptly 

ing  off  the  dissipation  of  the  ball,  from  the  verdant  lawns  that  lie  at 

and  Mr.  M^Killop  had  gone  out  on  its  feet,  and  cast  far  up  to  the  ledges 

business.  and  slopes  on  its   precipitous  side 

"  You  look  pale  and  tired,  Eila,"  embracing  arms  of  foliage,  and  count- 
said  Bertrand;  "perhaps  we  had  less  tributes  of  clustering  wild- 
better  not  walk :  snail  we  be  private  flowers — the  attitude,  as  it  were,  and 
here  ?"  the  offerings  of  humble  love. 

"  Yes,  but  let  us  go  out    Now  I  Hither  came  the  lovers,  and  fol- 

am  with  you,  I  shan't  be  pale  and  lowing  instinctively  a  secluded  path 

tired  any  more ;  and  besides,  the  open  that  wound  round  the  westward  face 

air  will  do  me  good.    Let  us  go  to  of  the  rock,  arrived  at  a  shady  seal; 

the  gardens."  high  up  upon  the  slope ;  and  there, 

The  meeting  of  two  lovers  in  the  sitting  themselves  down,  Bertrand 
gardens  of  a  city  street  does  not  sug-  essayed  to  open  his  momentous  sub- 
gcst  the  Arcadian  simplicity  or  the  ject  It  was  difficult,  though.  Eila 
picturesque  entourage  with  which  had  evidently  formed  no  conception 
poets  love  to  associate  such  occa-  of  the  real  nature  of  the  crisis.  Not 
sions ;  but  those  who  know  the  gar-  a  word,  indeed,  had  escaped  either 
dens  fronting  Princes  Street  in  of  them  on  the  subject,  but  her  man- 
Edinburgh,  will  scarcely  object  to  ner  showed  that  she  had  not  inter- 
them  on  aesthetic  grounds  in  such  preted    his   letter    in  an   alarming 
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sense,  probably  imagining  that  no-  tame  by  comparison,  and  besides,  she 

thing  further  was  amiss  than  the  wished    to  near  **  the    news,"   so, 

angry  surprise  of    a  churlish    old  after  her  interest  had  flagged  dis- 

uncle   at    finding  his  nephew  had  mally,  which  was  made  apparent  by 

formed  an  early  engagement  without  yawning  and  other  symptoms,  she 

special  advantages.    Bertrand's  let-  abruptly  opened  the  subject  herself 

ter  might  have  conveyed  more  to  a  by  paying — 

stranger,   but    Eila  understood  his        "  Well,  dear  Bertrand,  you've  told 

various  phases,  and  knew  that  with  me  nothing  of  your  news.     Is  the 

him  there  might  be  tragical  language  terrible  uncle  very  angry  ?" 
where  there  was  nothing  that  the        "  Yes,  Eila,  ho  is  very  angry." 
world  at  large  would  have  considered        **  What  a  cross  old  filing  I     Why 

trapredy.    Bertrand  found  the  task  is  he  very  angry  ?" 
difficult,  therefore,  and  painful,  and        ^*He  cQsapproves  of  our  engage- 

he  shrank  from  inflicting  on   Eila  roent." 

the  grief    and    agitation  which  he        "  Of  any  engagement  of  yours,  or 

knew  his  words  must  bring ;  and  so,  of  this  especially  ?" 
with  all  his  anxiety  to  commence,        "  Both  in  a  way." 
with  all    his  concentration  on  the        "  He  objects  to  poor  me  ?" 
subject,  he  fell  into  the  mere  hu-        "  He    has   never  seen  you,   you 

man  track  of  stalking  it,  as  it  were,  know,  my  darling." 
and  started  ofi*  on  all  sorts  of  trivial        "  Have  you  got  his  letter  here  ?" 
subjects,  which  had  no  conceivable        "No,  I  have  not" 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand.     In        "  Why  not  ?" 
this  way  he  dreW  Eila's  attention,        "  It  made  me  so  angry.     It  would 

at  considerable  length,  to  the  exqui-  have  done  no  good  to  bring  it" 
site  lights  and  shadows  lying  on  the        "  And  what  do  you  think  of   ft 

distant  hills  of  Fife,  to  the  smoke  all  ?" 
of    steamers  in  the    Firth,   to  the        "I  love  you  more  than  ever." 

flight  of  sea-birds,  to  the  mathema-        "  Yes,  but  I  mean ^^ 

ti(^  precision  of  the  street  parallels        "  I  love  you  with  a  devotion  that 

below,   finally  to    a    solita^  goat  is  only  increased  by  obstacles,  with 

standing  contemplatively  on  a  little  a "  • 

ledge  above  them.     On  this  anin^al        "  Yes,  yes,  but  tell  me ^^ 

he  descanted  philosophically,  artisti-        "  With  an  ecstatic ^" 

cally,  zoologicallv,  and  historically,        "  I    know  you    do,   my    dearest 

diverging  from  the  goat  to  the  ibex,  Bertrand ;  but  speak  of  your  uncle, 

one  of  which  species  he  had  shot  on  If  he  thinks  in  this  way,,  what  are 

a  precisely  similar  ledge  in   Spain,  we  to  do  ?" 
some  years    ago,   which   reminded        "  Qet  married.^' 
him  of  a  quaint  anecdote,  and,  and,        "But  if    he  is  so  violently  op- 

J[^, — and  so  he  went  on  "  meander-  posed  ?" 
ing."     Even  the  usual  Ivalf    baby-        "  Get  married." 
talk  of  lovers  was  barred  to  him,  for        "  Ah,  he  doesn't  actually  forbid 

that  would    have  at  once  brought  it,  then  ?" 
him  up  to  the  subject  he  wished  to        "  Yes,  he  does." 
reach,  and  was  doing  his   best  to        "But  if    we    get    married,   you 

avoid.  mean  that  he  will  get  over  his  anger 

Eila,  accustomed  to  his  wild  and  and  be  pacified  in  time  ?  and  I  am 

fervid  declarations  and  demonstra-  sure  I  could  coax  and  persuade  him. 

tions  of  love,  found  all  this  a  little  I  might  write  him  a  cnarming  little 
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humble  letter,  and  enclose  him  my        "No,  he  will  never  be  appeased, 

photograph — the  coloured  one,  you  Does  disinheritance  frighten  you  ?" 
Know.     I  am  certain  I  could  pacify        "  Frighten   me  I      No ;    but  why 

him."  speak  of  what  can  never  happen  ?" 

**  I  think  you  could  do  anything        **  But  it  can  happen." 
else  but  that"  **Howr 

"  He  won*t  be  pacified  f  "  My  uncle  will  disinherit  mc." 

**  Nothing    short    of    a    miracle        "  He  cannot,  can  he  ?" 
would  do  that"  '  "  He  can." 

"  Ah,  you  don't  know  my  powers.        "Why,  I  thought  the  property 

Let  me  try."  '  was  entailed  f ' 

"  But  you  don't  mind  his  prohi-        **  Not  exactly ;   at  all  events,  my 

bition^  do  you  ?"  uncle  has  the  power  to  set  the  entail 

"  Yes  I  do  mind  it  very  much,  aside  in  a  case  like  this,  and  he  will 

It  is  dreadfully  wicked  to  disobey  do  so." 
one's  parents    and  guardians ;    the        "  He  will  V 
Bible  says  so."  **  Certainly." 

**  I  know ;  but  if  a  wicked  parent        Eila  sat  quite  silent  for  a  minute, 

or  a  wicked  guardian  wantonly  gives  with  an  altered  face  —  a  face  that 

a  wicked  order  ?"  changed  every  instant,  showing  that 

"  Is  your  uncle  wicked,  then  ?"  all  sorts  of  contradictory  thoughts 

*'Hc  is no,  I  won't  say  what  were  struggling  in  her  mind.     Ber- 

he  is;  but  I  should  not  be  doing  trand  looked  eagerly  at  her.      At 

wrong  in  disobeying  this  order  of  last,  as  though  she  had  come  to  a 

his."  decision,  she   resolutely  disengaged 

•*  Darling  Bertrand,  I  don't  know  herself  from  the  arm  which  clasped 

whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.     Fm  her,  and  standing  up  in   front  of 

afraid  I  am  dreadfully  reckless  and  her  lover,  exclaimed,   **  Then,  Ber- 

wicked.      Fm  afraid  I  don't  really  trand,  this  engagement  must  close, 

care  about  anything  now,  or  think  I  shall  break  my  heart     I  shall  die 

of  anything,  but  you."  soon — the  sooner  the  better ;    but 

^    **  And  you  will  marry  me  in  spite  never,   never,  never  will  I  be  the 

of  everything  ?"  means  of  robbing  you  of  your  birth- 

"Can  you  ask  me?    I  am  yours  right     Oh,  why  was  I  ever  bom? 

for  ever  and  ever."  why  did  I  ever  see  you  ?  wretched, 

A  blank  here  occurred  in  the  con-  wretched,    miserable    that   I  am  I" 

versation,  which  the  reader  can  fill  in  and  she  sank  down  in  a  flood  of 

according  to  his  idea  of  probabilities,  tears. 

Bertrand  closed  the  hiatus  by  resum-        "  Eila,  my  own,  compose  yourself 

ing —  —do  try  to  be  calm.     I  wish  I  could 

"  And  you  fear  no  privations — no  spare  you  this  pain.     It  is  torture 

hardships  ?"  to  me  to  inflict  it ;  but  how  can  you 

"WiUiyou  I  should  never  notice  suppose  .that  my  birthright  is  any- 

thcm."  thing  to  me,  compared -with  you?" 

"How  would   you  bear   the   es-        "You  shall  net)er  make  this  sac- 

trangement  of  those  who  should  na-  rifice  for   tn^,"   she    replied,   vehe- 

turaily  be  our  friends  ?"  mently,  through  -her  tears  and  sobs. 

"  I  shall  have  your  love."  **  I  am  unworthy  of  it — I  am  un- 

**  Disinheritance  f*  worthy  of  you.     You  would  tire  of 

**  Nothing  —  though,   of    coiu'se,  me,  because  I  am  unworthy  of  you. 

that  is  impossible,  and  in  time  your  Your  love  would  wear  out,  because 

uncle  mil  be  appeased."  I  am  unworthy  of  it     My  beauty. 
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such  as  it  is,  would  fade,  and  you  case,  that,  with  my  feelings  for  you, 

would    come   to    hate    me.        The  my  decision  would  at  all  times  have 

great   opportunities    of    life  would  been  the  same.     I  sent  this  off  be- 

present  themselves,   and    I— I — al-  fore  I  even  communicated  with  you. 

ways  I — would  be  the  drag  and  the  I  did  so  with  a  design.     I  was  cun- 

barrier — always    before  you  to  re-  ning.    I  knew  your  generous  nature, 

mind  you  of  your  folly.     '  For  this  I  said  to  myself,    *  The  noble  girl 

woman,*  you  would   sayj  *  I    have  may  refuse  to  let  me  take  this  step,' 

wasted  my  life.'    No,  Bertrand,  this  therefore  I  put  the  matter  beyond  a 

can  never  be.     My  love,  at  least,  is  doubt    So  don't  be  cast  down,  dear- 

not  selfish.     I  will  not  destroy  the  est ;    I   am    thoroughly   and    com- 

idol   I   worship.      I  would   sooner  pletely  disinherited,  and  by  no  ac- 

dio."  lion  of  yours." 

"  This  is  madness,  Eila ;  you  must  He  spoke  triumphantly,  as  if  he 
have  a  small  opinion  of  my  love  if  was  announcing  the  greatest  piece 
you  can  talk  seriously  in  this  way."  of  luck  in  the  world ;  but  the  assur- 
*'  It  is  not  so,  Ber6*and ;  it  is  be-  ance,  somehow,  did  not  seem  to  con- 
cause  my  love  is  so  deep  and  true  vey  to  Eila  the  expected  amount  of 
that  I  can  talk  so,  and  that  I  will  consolation. 

not  lay  on  your  love  a  burden  so  "You  should  have  told  me  this 

grievous   to    be    borne.      No,    you  before,  Bertrand,"  she  said,  gravely, 

must  write  to  your  uncle  and  say  "I  said  it   as  soon  as  I  coula: 

that  you  bow  to  bis  orders — that  all  the  fact  is,  I  hardly  knew  what  I 

— all — is — over  between  us.      Then  was  saying ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  that 

you  must  go  away,  Bertrand,  and  I  did  not  tell  you  at  first  exactly 

live  in  the  great  world ;    there  you  how  matters  stood,  for  it  has  given 

will  find  plenty  of  happiness  in  tune,  me  the  opportunity  of   seeing  how 

and   I — T— I  will — oh,  let  me  die  I  well   I  knew  you  —  of    proving  to 

let  me  die!"  she   concluded,  giving  myself  what  a  clever  fellow  I  am — 

way  to  a  burst  of  passionate  grief.  how  well  I  foresaw  what  you  would 

Bertrand  stood  up  before  her.  do,  and   how  wise  my  precautions 

"  You  shall  not  die,  sweet  love  I"  were,"  said  Bertrand,  with  a  cheery 

he  exclaimed;    "you   shall    live  to  laugh    of    triumph    over    his    owil* 

have  my  love,  and  give  me  yours,  diplomatic  finesse. 

Nothing  that  you  can  do  or  say  can  "  Oh,  you  must  7u>t  talk  of  it  in 

alter  my  destiny.     Cast  in  your  lot  that  way.      It  is  dreadful — it  is  aU 

with  me,  then,  and  fear  no  change  dreadf uL    Bertrand,  I  cannot  sacri- 

ia  me.      We   shall  fight  the  battie  fice  you.     No,  no,  it  cannot — it  can 

of  life  together.      Eila,  I  am  disin-  never  be.      I  will  write  myself — I 

herited  already."  will  write  to  your  uncle ;  I  will  bog 

"I  do  not  understand  you."  and  implore  him  to  forgive  you.     I 

"  The   matter  stands   thus  :   my  will  promise  never  to  see  you  again, 

uncle^s   letter    made   disinheritance  if  he  will  only  forgive  you.     I  will 

the  altemativp  of  obedience  to  his  accuse  myself — I  will  say  it  was  all 

orders.     The  instant  I  received  it  I  my  fault-— even  that  I  entrapped  you 

wrote  and  despatched  an  answer ;  — that  you  don't  really  care  for  me 

in  it  I   accepted  disinheritance.     I  — ^that  you  are  anxious  for  an  oppor- 

abjiu^ed  my  relationship  to  him.     I  tunity  of  escape,  and  that  I  will  give 

told  him  that  /  considered  the  loss  it — if   he  will    only,   only   forgive 

of   that   connection    an    advantage  you." 

rather  than  the  reverse ;  and,  in  any  "  Eila,  you  kill   me  with    these 
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words ;  this  is  mere  madness — it  is  "  Now  leave  me,  Bertrand ;    you 

generosity    run    mad.      As   to    my  must  not  see  mo  again  to-day ;    I 

uncle "  must  lie  down,  and  try  to  get  calm. 

"  0  Bertrand  I   stop,"  cried  Eila,  Another    scene  like  this   dreadful, 

with  a  sudden   start,   and    placing  dreadful  one,  would  kill  me." 

her  hand  on  her  heart ;    "  say  no  "  I  will  run  for  a  doctor." 

more,  but  take  me  home.     I  am  ill  "  No,   no ;    that    would    frighten 

— I    am    faint;     quick — take    mo  every  one.    No,  I  must  have  rest 

home ;  this  agitation  is  more  than  and  quiet — these  are  the  only  reme- 

I  can  bear.     My  heart !  My  heart  I"  dies.     You  had  better  not  go  in  and 

and  she  sank  on  the  bench,  appa-  see  the  others.     I  would  rather  you 

rently  in  a  dead  faint                     *  said  nothing  at  present  of  what  has 

Poor  Bertrand  wrung  his  hands  passed  to  them.     Good-bye." 

in  an  agony  of  grief  and  fear ;   he  "0    my    darling  I    my    precious 

knelt  down  beside  her,  and  called  darling!    when  I  see   you  in  this 

upon  her  with  passionate  cries  of  state — when  I  see    you  «o  ill,   all 

love  to  come  back  to  consciousness —  other  troubles  seem  nothing  in  coni- 

a  method  of  restoration  not  unfre-  parison." 

quently  resorted  to  on  such  occa-  "You    must    not    be  silly,   Ber- 

sions,  and  with  more  success  than  trand ;  it  is  nothing  serious ;  I  shall 

(regarded  physiologicallv)  it  would  be  quite  well  soon." 

appear  to  merit.    On  tnis  occasion  "I  shall    walk    about    all  night 

it  was  successful :  Eila  very  speedily  imdcr  your  windows,  and  count  the 

came  back  to  life  with  a  convulsive  hours  till  I  see  you  again." 

shudder,  and  immediately  renewed  "You  must  do  nothing  so  foolish. 

her  prayer  to  be  taken  home,  and  Go  away  and  amuse  yourself." 

beseech^  Bertrand  to  refrain  from  "  Amuse  myself !" 

all  converse  on   the  way.     Pull  of  "  Yes ;  good-bye ;  I  must  go  in." 

anxiety  and  alarm,  her  lover  obey-  And  she  went,  and  left  her  lover, 

cd ;   and  when  they  arrived  at  the  and  woeful  was  the  plight  she  left 

hotel,  she  said —  him  in. 
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This  is  an  age  of  ideas ;  not,  in-  stantaneously.  In  tho  domain  of 
deed,  of  ideas  acquired,  of  new  science  and  knowledge,  truths  are 
truths  won,  except  in  science ;  but  discovered  by  antecedent  investiga- 
of  ideas  applied^-of  the  leverage  of  tions ;  with  modern  ideas,  on  the 
ideas.  The  power  possessed  by  ideas  contrary,  it  is  the  end  desired  which 
as  machinery  is  appreciated.  Men  determines  tho  construction  and  the 
have  come  to  perceive  that  the  form  of  the  idea  which  is  to  produce 
steam-engine  of  Watt  is  liot  a  better  it.'  The  intellectual  value  of  such 
and  more  efficient  instrument  for  formulas  needs  no  description, 
accomplishing  vast  results  than  a  The  French  people,  to  their  cost 
general  principle.  As  an  upheav-  and  sorrow,  have  witnessed  a  splendid 
er,  as  a  lever  for  lifting  moral  and  exhibition  of  the  successful  working 
intellectual  weights  which  press  of  ideas.  The  invariable  method 
on  the  understandings  and  actions  was  steady  applied.  The  objects 
of  mankind,  the  creation  of  the  desired  w6re  distinctly  conceived, 
genius  of  Watt  vanishes  into  in-  and  then  the  philosophers  were 
significance  by  the  side  of  a  for-  asked  for  machinery  which  would 
mula  of  the  pure  reason.  It  does  produce  them.  The  ends  were 
its  work  with  such  superb-like  case,  clearly  laid  down.  The  rich  were 
Archimedes  required  a  fulcrum  be-  to  bo  stripped  of  their  property, 
fore  he  would  undertake  to  move  France  was  to  be  subjugated  to 
the  world  ;  but  a  modem  philoso-  Paris,  and  Paris  was  to  be  placed  at 
pher  needs  no  other  basis  than  his  the  feet  of  a  few  men.  M.  Proud- 
own  brain.  Give  him  that,  and  he  hon*s  formula — La  propriety  c'est  le 
will  produce  machinery  under  which  toI — ^was  a  little  too  strong.  A 
the  loftiest  and  the  most  enduring  milder  confection  of  the  same  medi- 
erections  of  experience,  tradition,  cine  would  be  more  easily  swallow- 
and  long-continued  thought,  will  ed,  and  would  obtain  the  wished- 
crumble  into  ruins.  One  hears  on  for  purpose  equally  welL  Who 
every  side  the  wrench  and  the  crack  could  deny  that  equality  was  tho 
with  which  institutions  coeval  with  birthright  of  every  man  ?  that  privi- 
the  origin  of  society,  snap  asunder  lege  was  a  direct  infraction  of  equal- 
under  the  force  of  a  general  idea.  It  ity  ?  This  granted,  the  inevitable 
costs  so  little  for  us  to  acquire  this  deduction  was  ready  at  hand.  What 
incomparable  machinery.  Material  inequality  could  be  more  flagrant  or 
engines  require  endless  expense  and  more  intolerable  than  tha  difference 
length  of  time  to  make;  the  for-  between  the  rich  and  the  poor? 
mulas  of  science  are  products  of  in-  Did  not  the  poor  make  the  w^th  ? 
finite  thought  and  labour.  Much  was  it  equal  that  the  rich  should 
painful  research  precedes  them,  enjoy  it?  The  pillage  of  the  pro- 
They  are  the  embodiments  of  truth  perty  of  the  rich  became  instantly 
long  and  carefully  sifted,  before  they  a  virtuous  action.  Idle  priests  and 
take  the  shape  of  solid  propositions,  bloated  aristocrats  should  no  longer 
But  ideas  are  extemporised  at  once,  devour  the  good  things  which  Sie 
They  are  simply  machines  designed  suffering  artisan  had  created.  EquaUy 
to  effect  a  particular  purpose.  Given  was  the  odious  institution  of  riches 
the  object  sought,  the  ideas  to  repugnant  to  every  right  conception 
accomplish  it  are  manufactured  in-  of  frattmiU,    And  as  for  lioerte. 
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if  a  man  chooses  to  have  wron^  ideas,  wonderfully.  The  form  of  his  think- 
and  hy  acting  upon  them  mjures  ing  savours  so  strongly  of  pure  in- 
the  welfare  of  the  right-minded,  in  teUect,  his  thoughts  roll  out  so  as  if 
the  name  and  on  hehalf  of  true  from  the  very  workshop  of  reason 
liberty,  which  is  compromised  by  itself.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
his  perverseness,  to  the  prison  or  the  therefore,  if  Mr.  Mill  has  had  many 
scaffold  let  him  go.  The  intellectual  followers.  The  keenness  of  bis 
machinery  was  never  wanting,  and  language,  and  the  originality  and 
the  desired  ends  wete  rapidly  and  intellectuality  of  his  thoughts,  fasci- 
effectually  obtained.  nate  readers  just  in  proportion  as 
We  are  not  quite  so  far  advanced  they  are  themselves  fond  of  logical 
in  England.  In  France  the  intel-  and  argumentative  processes.  The 
Icctual  machinery  is  sought  mainly  breath  of  his  influence,  therefore, 
as  justiflcaUon.  The  thing  desired  amongst  acute  and  clever  men,  can 
is  done  t  property  is  plundered,  men  create  no  surprise ;  and  yet  there  is 
and  women  are  thrust  into  prison,  a  feature  in  Mr.  Miirs  career  which 
tyranny  is  seized  by  the  few,  and  never  ceases  to  fill  us  with  unbounded 
then  fine  phrases  are  employed  to  astonishment.  He  has  been  singled 
show  how  natural  and  rational  this  out  amongst  living  men  as  the  high- 
process  is,  how  firmly  it  rests  on  the  est  example  of  an  authority.  The 
deepest  instincts  of  the  hmnan  in-  word  authority  has  for  a  long  series 
tellect  But  in  England,  these  ends,  of  vears  been  peculiarly  associated 
as  yet,  are  not  wished  for  by  many  with  his  name.  .  Even  when  writers 
persons:  the  old  principles  still  pre-  ventured  to  differ  from  him — and 
dominate.  The  actual  impediments  they  have  not  been  few  or  undis- 
to  the  practice  of  confiscation  and  tinguished — their  invariable  prac- 
the  construction  of  a  new  society  tice  has  been  to  preface  their  dissent 
are  still  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  from  his  opinions  with  a  loud  pro- 
Ideas  consequently  are  wanted  here,  clamation  of  his  authority.  An  apo- 
not  for  glossing  over  things  done,  logy  seemed  to  be  always  necessary 
but  for  exciting  the  requisite  desires,  before  the  expression  of  disagree- 
for  converting  minds  to  the  desire  ment  could  be  risked;  and  it  was 
of  new  modes  of  life.  In  France  freely  ^ven  by  men  extremely 
they  are  employed  as  varnish ;  in  antipathic  to  his  views.  No  Cath- 
England  they  are  needed  as  lever-  olic  could  show  greater  diffidence 
age.  The  manufacturers  of  these  in  difiering  from  the  Pope  than 
ideas,  these  upheaving  levers,  if  not  that  exhibited  by  writers  of  every 
numerous,  are  at  least  exceedingly  view  in  opposing  one  who  was  so 
energetic.  They  work  with  the  emphatically  the  embodiment  of  au- 
delightf  ul  consciousness  of  being  re-  thority.  The  existence  of  such  a 
generators  of  human  existence.  Con-  feeling  is  for  us  a  cause  of  incessant 
spicuous  amongst  these  makers  of  wonder,  for  there  is  no  writer  of 
ideas  is  Mr.  Mill.  He  has  no  equal  equal  eminence  who,  in  our  judgment, 
in  England  for  the  range,  the  variety,  is  less  entitled  to  claim  authority  than 
and  uie  subtlety  of  those  intellec-  Mr.  Mill.  Authority  is  the  one  at- 
tual  considerations  which  are  to  re-  tribute  for  which  his  writings  can 
cast  English  society  in  a  fresh  mould,  furnish  no  justification.  Whatever 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Mill  Mr.  Mill  writes,  we  freely  grant,  al- 
possesses  great  intellectual  force,  wayt  merits  consideration,  often  the 
and  that  is  the  very  quality  which  highest  consideration ;  but  authority 
gives  him  such  pre-eminence  in  the  is  exactly  the  quality  which  is  always 
manufacture  of  ideas.    He  stimulates  missing.      By  authority   we    mean 
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respect  for  his  assertions,  as  from  an  sophist  than  a  philosopher.  He  has 
inferior  to  a  superior,  as  from  one  written  much  with  a  philosophical 
less  to  one  more  enlightened,  as  from  air,  and  in  a  philosophical  form,  but 
one  bound  to  accept  to  one  qualified  he  has  established  no  philosophy, 
to  impose  a  judgment  We  submit  He  has  laid  down  no  philosophical 
to  the  authority  of  a  great  judge  or  first  principles  on  any  subject  which 
an  eminent  physician:  we  follow  we  can  rely  on  for  their  exactness 
their  coimsels,  not  because  we  re-  and  their  certainty, 
view  and  assent  to  their  reasons,  but  On  no  subjSct  has  Mr.  Mill  dc- 
because  we  are  ignorant  and  they  claimed  with  so  much  passion  and  so 
hare  knowledge.  But  we  have  no  much  pertinacity  as  on  land ;  here  it 
such  feeling  towards  Mr.  Mill,  and  it  is  that  his  intellectual  force  sprouts 
we  think  that  no  one  else  ought  to  up  with  new  ideas.  Formulas  about 
have  it ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  land  have  been  poured  out  by  Mr.  Mill 
Mr.  Mills  fails  in  judgment.  Htt  in  never-ending  streams,  in  and  out  of 
is  the  last  man  whose  prescriptions  Parliament,  in  'formal  treatises  on 
we  should  be  inclined  to  swallow  political  economy,  in  pamphlets  and 
simply  because  we  held  that  he  addresses,  in  public  and  private  ac- 
know.  A  long  experience  has  tion  of  every  kind.  He  seems  ever 
taught  us — and  the  teaching  [is  ma-  to  feel  that  his  one  specific  mission 
nifcstly  spreading — that  his  dicta  is  to  preach  and  teach  about  land, 
may  be  acute,  excessively  clear,  On  this  great  theme  the  manufac- 
highly  intellectual,  and  full  of  valu-  ture  of  ideas  never  ceases.  His  last 
able  suggestions;  but  they  are  not  the  efiusion  is  the  most  wonderful  of 
final  sentences  of  a  judge.  We  must  alL  He  conceives  that  the  accept- 
invcstigate  and  accept  the  reason-  ance  of  these  ideas  by  the  public 
ings  on  which  they  are  founded  be-  has  been  so  great,  that  he  may  pro- 
fore  we  can  obey  them.  The  dis-  ceed  to  embody  them  in  action  ;  and 
turbing  forces  in  Mr.  Mill's  mind  he  has  constructed  a  Land  Tenure 
which  pervert  the  faculty  of  judg-  Reform  Association,  of  which  he 
ment  are  many,  and  theur  action  is  has  written  the  programme  and  its 
incessant  He  is  destitute  of  true  explanation.  It  is  a  marvellous  do- 
fairness  ;  he  seldom  does  justice  to  cument  It  contains  the  essence  of 
the  position  of  his  opponent  He  Mr.  Mill's  choicest  teaching  on  land, 
constantly  neglects  to  notice  his  It  is  constructed  as  a  lever  of  in- 
reasoning.  Hence  his  general  pro-  vincible  power  for  effecting  the 
positions  are  for  the  most  part  in-  darling  passion  of  his  'mind — the 
exact ;  they  rest  on  a  partial  in-  placing  property  in  land  on  a  differ- 
duction ;  they  are  not  the  resultants  ent  basis  from  all  other  kinds  of 
of  all  the  facts.  The  reason  of  this  property.  This  is  the  fundamental 
singular  weakness  in  a  writer  en-  idea  on  which  all  Mr.  Mill's  ideas  on 
dowed  with  so  much  mental  power,  land  roll ;  and  this  idea  he  thinks 
is  the  feminine  passionateness  of  to  be  sufficiently  implanted  in  the 
his  nature,  the  quickness  with  minds  of  Englishmen^  as  to  supply 
which  his  feelings  are  excited,  even  him  with  a  basis  on  which  to  rear  a 
on  the  most  abstract  subject,  and  society  which  shall  rival  the  success 
the  consequent  eagerness  to  estab-  and  the  fame  of  the  great  Anti- 
lish  his  own  sidje,  and  his  dislike  Corn-Law  League, 
of  giving  due  weight  to  the  side  of  Were  Mr.  Mill  and  his  doctrines , 
his  adversary.  It  is  too  true,  as  alone  concerned  about  land,  we ' 
Mr.  Bouverie  hinted  in  the  House  of  should  scarcely  think  it  worth  while 
Commons,   Mr.   Mill  is  more  of  a  to  enter  on  a  serious  discussion  of 
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their  value.  Bat  in  many  cpuntries  time  to  time,  the  processes  they 
of  Europe,  not  least  in  England,  apply  to  the  management  of  the 
speculations  about  land  are  becom-  national  property,  and  if  land- 
ing exceedingly  active.  The  law  owners  are  foimd  to  fall  short  of 
on  land  cannot  escape  the  universal  what  science  and  enlightenment 
tendency  of  the  age  to  criticise  all  prescribe,  to  apply  by  its  para- 
laws  ;  and  it  would  be  as  impolitic  mount  authority  suitable  remedies, 
as  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  On  this  grand  foundation  of  ideas 
defend  property  in  land  by  charging  Mr.  Mill  raises  a  demand  for  the 
its  assailants  with  revolutionary  suppression  of  tenant-farmers,  and 
designs.  Many  of  these  persons  the  substitution  of  peasant-proprie- 
do  intend  revolution;  they  must  torship,  first  in  Ireland,  and  ulti- 
be  met,  and  can  be  met,  by  direct  mately  in  England  ;  and  then 
argument  Let  us  consider,  then,  summons  the  children  of  light  to 
what  Mr.  Mills  says ;  let  us  examine  array  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  his 
his  ideas;  let  us  see  how  they  brilliant  creation,  the  Land  Reform 
will  bear  to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  League,  and  to  exact  of  landown- 
reason.  Mr.  MilFs  central  idea  is  ers  the  restitution  of  gains  which 
that  property  in  land  is  a  monopoly,  neither  their  toil  nor  their  spinning 
Land,  he  tells  us,  is  a  commodity  has  created,  but  which  were  duo  to 
limited  in  amoimt,  not  merely  in*  the  efforts  of  the  whole  people, 
the  same  sense  as  that  all  earthly  Here  again  Mr.  Mill,  in  union 
things  are  limited,  but  in  the  nar-  with  many  others,  denounces  the 
rower  sense  of  a  special  limitation,  size  of  English  estates.  For  him 
relatively  to  the  wants  of  a  particular  the  adding  of  field  to  field  is  a 
population.  Land  he  conceives  as  crime  against  society,  not  so  much 
being,  according  to  the  true  idea,  for  the  political  dangers  which  such 
the  essential,  and  we  may  add  inal-  a  proceeding  may  threaten  to  bring, 
ienable,  property  of  the  nation.  It  but  for  the  social  evils  it  inflicts, — 
cannot  pass  into  absolute  ownership  the  non-residence  of  the  owner  on  a 
to  private  persons.  The  State  pos-  large  part  of  his  estates,  the  neglect 
sesses  an  indefeasible  right  to  inter-  of  the  landlords'  duties,  the  harsh  and 
fere  with  the  fruits  of  the  posses-  immoral  management  of  a  steward, 
sion  of  land.  It  is  bound  not  to  the  oppression  of  the  labourers,  the 
meddle  with  the  profits  of  cotton-  refusal  to  provide  cottages  numerous 
spinners,  but  it  is  a  duty  which  it  enough,  and  fit  for  the  decent  lodg- 
owes  to  its  subjects  to  inspect  the  ment  of  human  beings.  Thus  Mr. 
accounts  of  agriculture,  and  to  claim  Mill  would  impose  by  law  a  limit  on 
the  advaMages  of  partnership.  The  the  aggregation  of  land  in  the  same 
owners  of  the  soil,  consequently,  hand.  He  urges  further  the  aboli-' 
possess  only  a  modified  right  to  the  tion  of  primogeniture  and  entails ; 
results  of  their  property.  Nor  are  the  restriction,  if  not  indeed  the  ex- 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  State's  tinction  of  settlements ;  and  he  has 
interference  restricted  to  the  rents  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
of  landowners  only.  The  politicians  the  right  of  a  landowner  to  bequeath 
who  rule  the  country  are  bound  to  his  lands  should  be  confined  within 
be  profoundly  versed  in  the  science  a  moderate  number  of  acres.  The 
of  agriculture.  It  is  incumbent  on  sweep  of  the  proposals  is  vast  cer- 
them  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  tainly. 

with    the   best   methods,   not  only  Mr.  Mill  towers  on  the  heights  of 

of  culture,  but  also  of  possible  til-  ideas,   but  he  is  ^eatly  aided  by 

lage ;  it  lies  on  them  to  revise,  from  followers  who  fly  m  lower  regions. 
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There  are  many  who  stirink  from  it  away.  The  democratical  spirit 
attacking  the  rights  of  property  in  finds  in  its  owners  the  same  uniform 
land,  hut  yet  who  preach  with  temper  of  mind  under  all  circum- 
Tehemence  the  remodelling  of  the  stances,  and  it  hates  them  all  and 
laws  which  regulate  the  details  of  everywhere.  The  world  has  seen 
the  possession  of  land.  They  inveigh  in  France  how  the  spirit  of  the  town 
with  passion  against  the  processes  by  has  been  eaeer  to  crush  the  country ; 
which  land  is  &ansf erred  in  England,  how  it  felt  uat  the  resistance  offered 
They  dwell  on  the  cost,  the  delay,  by  the  ownership  of  land  was  the 
and  the  imcertaintics  of  English  strongest  barrier  which  lay  across 
conveyancing.  They  paint  the  the  path  of  Socialism.  To  tax  the 
wrongs  which  the  poor  suffer  from  land,  to  lay  exceptional  burdens  up- 
their  practical  exclusion  from  the  on  it,  to  make  its  owners  see  that  their 
acquisition  of  land  by  the  per-  property  is  not  as  other  property,  is 
verseness  and  the  iniquity  of  our  the  darling  passion  of  democracy ; 
land -laws.  They  describe  them  and  such  a  feeling,  so  intense, 
as  shut  out  from  investing  their  ploughs  the  soil  for  receiving  the 
savings  in  land  by  the  costliness  seed  of  the  fermenting  generalities 
of  English  methods  of  transfer ;  if  of  Mr.  MilPs  ideas, 
land  could  pass  as  easily  as  consols  We  cannot  discuss  on  this  occa- 
or  shares  in  companies,  the  eyes  of  sion  so  immense  a  subject ;  but  it 
the  lovers  of  our  common  country  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to 
would  be  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  examine  the  character  of  the  first 
a  multitudinous  and  wealthy  race  of  principles  which  underlie  this  huge 
petty  landowners,  whose  prosperity  superstructure  of  theory.  The  es- 
would  give  stability  to  the  nation,  sence  of  these  doctrines,  as  we  have 
and  whose  untiring  and  uncalculat-  already  observed,  consists  in  draw- 
ing industry  would  draw  forth  un-  ing  a  fundamental  distinction  be- 
cxampled  stores  from  the  cultivation  tween  property  in  land  and  all  other 
of  the  soiL  forms  of  property.  They  do  not 
A  second  and  still  more  ardent  precisely  attack  the  institution  of 
band  of  land-reformers  impels  the  property  itself:  they  do  not  preach 
onward  march  of  Mr.  Mill^s  ideas  Communism.  They  did  not  do  so 
— the  democracy  of  these  modem  before  the  exhibition  which  Com- 
days,  the  fierce  haters  of  every  form  munism  has  made  of  its  nature  in 
of  landed  proprietor,  who  detest  France ;  and  they  are  still  less  likely 
with  almost  equal  fury  the  many-  to  do  so,  now  that  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
acrcd  English  squire  and  the  legion  lishmen  have  been  enlightened  as 
of  the  petty  proprietors  of  the  pea-  to  what  Communism  means.  On 
sant-farms  of  France.  The  owner-  the  contrary,  these  ideas  accept  the 
ship  of  land  is  doubtless  a  conserva-  institution  of  property ;  their  main 
tive  political  force ;  it  excites  the  principle  is  to  affirm  the  illegitimacy 
sense  of  property  in  its  stronger  form,  of  property  in  land,  whilst  conced- 
for  it  16  property  in  a  particular  and  ing  the  unimpeachableness  of  other 
individual  thing,  and  not  merely  in  kinds  of  property.  Transformed  in- 
value,  which  might  take  one  shape  to  other  words,  this  principle  be- 
as  readily  as  another.  Land  teUs  comes  the  assertion  that  land  can 
on  the  affections ;  it  is  loved  as  a  never  pass  into  the  ownership  of  a 
distinct  object,  for  its  beauty,  its  single  proprietor.  It  attacks  pro- 
living  qualities,  its  individual  and  perty  in  land  at  its  origin.  Its  title 
personiJ  character.  The  heart  clings  is  described  as  radically  imperfect 
to  it  with  tenacity,  and  resents  The  State  is  held  to  be  for  all  time 
oyery  danger  which  threatens  to  take  its  real  proprietor  by  the  decree  of 
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the  law  of  nature  and  of  human  life,  against  every  landowner  upon  earth. . 
And  be  it  observed,  this  does  not  The  State  can  re-enter  when  it 
mean  that  the  State,  as  master  of  pleases.  There  is  a  natural  reluc- 
everything  within  the  nation,  is  su-  tance,  no  doubt,  to  effect  at  one  blow 
preme  regulator  of  the  possession  of  so  violent  a  disturbance  in  the  minds 
land  as  of  all  other  possessions,  but  and  fortunes  of  so  many  misguided 
that  it  is  a  partner,  a  sharer  in  the  bus-  men.  But  a  beginning  ought  to  bo 
iness  of  cultivating  land  for  profit,  a  made.  It  will  give  lodgment  to  the 
joint-owner  that  can  never  be  shaken  principle  ;  and  its  development  may 
off,  and  who  is  authorised  at  all  then  be  safely  trusted  to  the  future, 
times  to  call  for  an  account  of  the  Exceptional  taxation  can  be  imposed 
gains,  and  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  upon  landed  property.  Something 
them  as  being  strictly  its  own.  Thus  was  done  in  Ireland.  Tenants  were 
the  State  can  interfere  with  modes  of  enriched  on  the  principle  that  what 
tenure  —  not  merely  on  the  simi-  they  gained  was  not  taken  from  the 
mons  of  some  imperious  necessity,  landlord,  for  the  landlord  never 
some  great  evil  to  correct,  as  former-  owned  the  soil  exclusively,  and 
ly  in  Prussia,  and  as  recently  in  what  the  tenants  received  was  only 
England  in  respect  of  copyhold  a  transfer  to  them  of  its  share  by 
rights — but  also  as  entitled  to  see  the  State.  A  great  step  was  thus 
that  the  best  use  is  made  of  the  achieved  in  educating  the  country, 
property.  If  need  be,  it  can  oust  Let  every  man  henceforth  beware  of 
all  existing  landowners  out  of  their  supposing  his  land  to  be  his  own. 
possessions  ;  it  can  take  away  from  Let  him  enter  into  no  arrangements 
the  squire  and  give  to  the  peasant,  or  calculations  which  forget  that  he 
not  in  the  name  of  a  political  prin-  has  a  partner  in  the  property, 
ciple,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  partner's  There  is  not,  then,  and  there  can 
right^  as  dealing  with  men  who  never  be,  private  property  in  land, 
never  were,  and  never  can  be,  own-  Who  says  so  ?  we  ask.  Who  is  the 
ers  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  revision  universal  l^slator  who  has  pro- 
of tenure  from  time  to  time  is  not  a  nounced  this  decree  to  the  whole 
political  act,  but  a  commercial  one :  human  race  ?  Iil  what  code  is  it 
and  it  does  not  require  special  laid  down  ?  Where  is  the  writing 
powers  of  intuition  to  perceive  how  to  be  found  ?  In  the  heart  of  every 
infinitely  more  easy,  more  certain  man  ?  Alas  I  sentiments,  special 
to  bo  put  in  practice,  the  latter  pro-  propositions  which  can  be  shown  to 
cess  is  than  the  former.  The  land-  be  inscribed  in  the  soul  of  every 
lords  of  England  are  thus  taught  a  human  being,  are  hard — shall  we 
new  lesson.  The  delusion  imder  not  say  rather,  are  impossible  ? — to 
which  they  have  laboured  for  ages,  find.  Nay,  in  this  particular  case 
that  their  lands  are  their  own,  is  of  land,  the  universal  testimony  of 
thus  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  mankind  is  totally  wanting.  The 
grand  discoveries  made  by  modems  joint-partnership  of  the  State  in  the 
in  social  philosophy  have  shown  land  is  the  brilliant  discovery  of 
that  the  notion  of  complete  property  modem  times.  The  idea  was  en- 
in  land  is  an  error,  like  original  sin,  tirely  absent  from  the  human  race 
which  dates  from  the  birui  of  the  during  the  countless  ages  of  the 
human  race,  and  needs  only  to  be  past,  except  where  land  was  held  in 
stated  to  be  seen  in  its  ridiculous  common,  and  no  property  in  it 
nakedness.  The  omnipotent  for-  whatever  was  recognised.  The  in- 
mula,  Nvllum  tempus  oecurrit  ec-  ference  from  this  fact  is  decisive, 
eleaio',  is  not  good  for  churchmen  and  is  irresistible.  There  is  no  law 
only  ;     it    is    valid  for  the    State  of  nature,  no  spontaneous  teaching. 
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of  reason,  that  land  cannot  become  settle  eyerjthing.  Experience  shows 
the  property  of  individual  owners,  everywhere  that  associated  men  and 
It  is  not  a  natural  law,  not  a  primi-  women,  all  their  famihes,  tribes,  or 
tive  truth,  which  can  be  enforced  on  nations,  have  done  what  they  liked, 
the  principle  that  no  one  but  an  in-  They  have  recognised  no  superior, 
sane  person  could  challenge  it  If  it  no  one  authorised  to  dictate  to  them, 
is  a  truth,  it  is  one  of  political  or  or  to  put  a  veto  on  their  actions.  Po- 
social  expediency,  open  to  challenge  litical  right,  from  the  days  of  Adam 
on  every  side,  resting  on  nothing  to  the  present  day,  has  never  meant 
but  opinion — the  opinion  of  Mr.  anything  else  than  what  the  strength 
Mill  and  his.  associates.  It  may  be  of  the  community  has  chosen  to  es- 
a  true  opinion,  beyond  doubt,  only  tablish.  States  have  enacted  every 
let  it  be  treated  as  an  opinion,  and  kind  of  law  about  men's  lives  and 
nothing  more.  This  is  the  dry  liberty.  They  have  constrained 
hard  fact  of  the  position.  Mr.  Mill  their  actions,  stripped  them  of  their 
thinks  it  right  that  the  State  should  freedom  of  movement,  whether  by 
be  reckoned  a  commercial  joint-owner  slavery,  conscription,  press-gangs,  be- 
of  land,  should  be  considered  as  hav-  headings,  guillotinings,  or  any  other 
ing  given  to  present  occupiers  only  process.  They  have  regulated  the 
a  limited  share  of  the  profits  which  pursuit  aild  enjoyment  of  wealth  in 
accrue  from  its  occupation.  His  ad-  every  conceivable  foshion.  Thesr 
vice  may  be  expedient,  only  it  is  no-  have  framed  land-laws  of  every  ima- 
thing  but  his  theory  and  advice ;  and  ginable  kind.  We  place  no  bar, 
let  no  one  run  away  with  the  notion  then,  on  the  action  of  the  State's 
that  property  in  land,  by  its  very  force,  whatever  may  be  our  opin- 
nature,  is  a  violation  of  the  first  laws  ion  of  the  wisdom  of  that  action : 
of  humanity.  It  is  a  violation  of  for  the  State  can  never  surren- 
Mr.  Mill's  view  of  expediency,  and  der  its  judgment  and  will  to  any- 
nothingmore.  thing  but  to  a  force  stronger  than 
But  in  order  to  reach  the  ulti-  its  own.  The  State  is  only  a 
mate  principles  of  this  great  matter,  group  of  human  beings,  and  the 
we  will  freely  make  a  large  conces-  group  can  commit  deeds  of  wicked- 
sion  to  Mr.  Mill.  We  wUl  not  ao-  ness  or  folly  as  easily  as  individual 
cept  his  reason  as  the  universal  men.  In  such  cases  there  is  nothing 
reason,  nor  his  speculations  about  to  be  done  but  to  submit,  or  else 
truth  as  truth  itself;  but  we  will  to  rebel,  and  take  the  chances  of 
cheerfully  admit  that  the  State  has  revolution.  Reason  and  truth  are 
an  absolute  right  to  deal  as  it  chooses  living  powers,  and  they  have  proved 
with  land — only  we  add — and  with  themselves  strong  enough  to  influ- 
every  thing  else  in  the  country.  So-  ence  the  conduct  of  the  State,  and 
ciety  is  supreme  over  everything,  to  determine  the  character  of  its 
Men  have  lived  for  countless  gene-  government ;  but  till  the  State  is 
rations  in  society  as  peoples  ;  and  persuaded  to  listen  to  their  counsels, 
everywhere  the  same  fact  comes  to  reason  and  truth  never  have  been, 
light,  that  the  force  of  the  colleo-  and  never  will  be,  listened  to  by  a 
live  commimity  pronounces  what  it  State  as  its  masters.  We  say,  there- 
pleases  about  everything.  There  is  fore  to  Mr.  Mill  and  his  fellow-revo- 
no  escape  from  this  actual  condition  lutionists  on  land,  that  if  they  can 
of  himianity.  Were  a  man  to  isolate  succeed  in  convincing  the  State  of 
himself  and  live  alone,  his  family  the  wisdom  of  their  views,  we  ac- 
in  time  would  become  a  people,  and  knowledge  their  right  to  impose  on 
the  imited  strength  of  the  body,  England  any  land-laws  that  they 
iiowever   small,    would    ultimately  may  choosa    But  we  say  this  on 
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purely  political  ground.  Such  land-  taken  away,  but  because  a  great  pub- 
laws  will  rest  on  the  will  and  pleasure  lie  interest  demands  that  the  right 
of  those  who  wield  the  force  of  the  of  property  should  be  invaded.  And 
whole  State,  and  in  no  way  on  any  here  is  the  test  of  this  assertion  : 
right  founded  on  the  essence  of  When  a  war  breaks  out,  an  embargo 
things,  or  a  decree  of  reason,  or  any  is  laid  upon  ships  because  the  State 
authority  superior  to  politics.  The  requires  them  tor  the  transport  of 
united  voices  of  every  man  and  troops;  and  this  object  is  so  im- 
woman  now  4iving  in  England  could  portant  that  no  one  dreams  of  accus- 
not  place  a  single  law  or  institution  ing  the  State  of  doing  violence  to  the 
on  a  basis  of  indefeasible  natural  property  and  fortunes  of  the  ship- 
right — not  one  whit  more  than  the  owners.  All  Qovemments  are  held 
triumph  of  the  French  Republic,  if  to  be  justified  in  seizing  on  any  store 
triumph  it  is  destined  to  obtain,  of  gunpowder  which  may  be  found 
could  establish  the  proposition,  that  in  their  countries  when  war  breaks 
a  Republican  Government  was  de-  out :  and  what  are  requisitions,  made 
creed  for  France  by  the  voice  of  the  whether  by  the  State  or  its  ene- 
Deity  or  of  nature,  as  many  French-  mies,  but  so  many  seizures  of  pro- 
men  would  say,  irresjJectively  of  the  perty  which  the  public  interest  re- 
political  opinions  of  the  nation.  quires  ?  Land  fares  no  better  than 
Such  is  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  other  property  where  the  general 
Mill,  whether  he  recognises  the  fact  good  is  concerned,  but  neither  does 
or  not,  actually  stands,  when  he  it  fare  worse.  That  landed  property 
brings  forward  any  proposition  for  is  subject  to  the  same  general  laws 
the  remodelling  of  the  laws  on  land,  as  other  property,  each  having  its 
He  denies  the  absolute  ownership  of  own  incidents,  and  each  having  to 
the  soil  to  private  proprietors ;  and  serve  the  public  utility  in  their  sev- 
the  denial  is  at  once  shown  to  be  eral  ways,  is  our  proposition ;  that 
empty  and  worthless,  by  the  fact  land  never  has  so  complete  a  title  as 
that  the  law  of  England  does  em-  other  property,  is  Mr.  Mill's.  The 
body  that  right  in  its  code.  That  is  fact  that  other  possessions  experience 
ft  complete  and  sufficient  answer,  as  identically  the  same  treatment  from 
is  demonstrated  by  the  principle  theState,  mi^^fiamt^toTi^t^as  to  the 
which  we  have  shown  to  govern  all  particular  demands  made  on  them, 
human  association  into  nations.  It  establishes  our  case  and  refutes  his. 
is  as  perfect  a  title  as  conquest  Con-  But  land,  others  maintain,  differs 
quest  may  be  very  wicked,  very  im-  from  other  property  in  being  the 
moral,  very  bad ;  but  conquest,  when  gift  of  nature.  It  is  not  the  product 
established  firmly,  is  a  perfect  title :  of  its  owner's  labour,  or  of  the  labour 
every  State  of  Europe  has  a  title  of  of  those  of  whom  he  bought  or  in- 
conquest  deeply  embedded  in  its  herited  it  It  is  a  donation  con- 
very  essence.  But  the  fact  may  be  f erred  by  Providence  on  the  whole 
chidlenged.  We  may  be  told  that  people,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
the  law  of  England  does  not  recog-  and  as  such  oan  never  be  made  over 
nise  the  absolute  ownership  of  land,  to  individual  owners.  By  its  very 
for  it  is  in  the  constant  habit  of  nature  it  is  inalienable.  No  genera- 
taking  their  lands  for  railways  and  tion  of  men  could  confer  a  valid  title 
other  purposes  from  landowners  who  to  its  occupation.  But  this  is  to 
vehemently  resist  being  dispossessed,  assert  in  very  plain  terms  that  na- 
Perf ectly  true ;  but  it  does  not  give  ture  has  decreed  that  land  should  al- 
a  partide  of  support  to  the  argument  ways  be  occupied  under  the  system 
for  imperfect  ownership.  It  is  not  of  Communism.  According  to  this 
because  it  is  land  that  the  soil  is  doctrine,   every  occupation  of  land 
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which  is  aDythlng  else  than  a  lease,  — that  it  is  open  to  every  nation  to 
of  which  the  whole  people  is  the  determine  for  itself  whether  it  will 
landlord  and  is  to  receive  the  rent,  adopt  the  institution  of  private  pro- 
is  manifest  rohbery.  If  this  is  so,  perty  in  land  or  not,  and  that  all 
then  in  every  age  and  in  every  civilised  nations  have  seen  the  wis- 
country,  amongst  savages  and  civil-  dom  and  the  necessity  of  that  insti- 
ised  men  alike,  the  people  hav«  suf-  tution.  The  contention  of  the  new 
fered  one  unbroken  series  of  thefts  philosophers  is,  not  that  private 
from  tiie  first  division  of  mankind  ownership  is  a  less  advantageous 
into  nations.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  system  for  the  community  than 
a  word  more  to  show  that  such  an  communism  in  land,  but  that  the 
assertion  is  nothing  better  than  pure  nation  itself  cannot,  even  if  it 
nonsense  ?  Private  property  in  land  wishes  for  it,  establish  private  pro- 
has  been  the  almost  universal  method  perty  in  land, — that  the  minority, 
of  its  cultivation.  Even  now,  amidst  nowev^  small,  who  dissent  from 
the  full  blaze  of  the  intellectual  illu-  it,  stand  on  a  right  still  higher 
mination  of  the  nineteenth  century,  than  the  nation, — and  that  a  succeed- 
the  great  democracy  of  the  Far  West,  ing  generation  may  say  to  the  in- 
and  the  English  colonies  in  ihe  dis-  heritors  of  thdse  private  owners  of 
tant  East,  sell  every  day  the  lands  lands,  that  the  nation  gave  away  to 
of  their  coimtries  to  private  purcha-  their  fathers  what  it  had  not  to 
sers,  without  the  slightest  misgiving  give,  and  that  it  can  be  taken  back 
that  they  are  parting  with  what  is  &om  them  as  property  for  which 
not  theirs  to  give,  and  without  the  they  have  no  title.  This  proposi- 
slightest  remonstrance  from  their  tion  we  afi&rm  to  be  unreal,  untrue, 
respective  nations  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  mankind, 
malting  Aat  private  property  which  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence, 
can  never  bo  anything  else  than  and  resting  on  nothing  but  the 
public.  visionary  crotchets  of  passionate 
It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  and  imaginative  men.  It  is  a  pro- 
mind  that  the  question  is,,  not  whe-  position  of  the  same  identical  na- 
thcr  the  State  may  not,  if  so  mind-  ture  with  the  axiom  laid  down  by 
cd,  say  to  the  landowners  of  this  the  Socialists  of  France,  that  the 
country  that  it  thinks  the  possession  Republic  was  above  discussion,  and 
of  land  by  private  persons  to  be  an  as  the  ordinance  of  the  Deity,  or 
inexpedient  system,  and  that  hence-  rather  of  Human  Reason,  rendered 
forth  the  State  will  take  it  into  its  all  and  ever^  form  of  monarchical 
own  hands  as  Uie  one  sole  landlord,  government  illegitimate  and  a  usur- 
to  be  worked  upon  any  method  that  pation. 

it  may  select,  buying  the  land  back.  We  do  not  impute  such  a  propo- 

of  course,  from  its  present  owners,  sition    to    Mr.    Mill.      We    do    not 

for  otherwise  it  would  be  an  act  of  believe  that  he  holds  that  private 

pure  confiscation.     We  do  not  on  property  in  land  is  forbidden  by  a 

our  side  set  up  a  claim  of  an  inde-  superior  law  of  nature,  or  that  he 

feasible  title  for  ever  in  private  own-  desires  in  any  way  pure  commun- 

ers, — ^but  the  true  question  is,  whe-  ism  in  land.     He  would  be  far  less 

ther  the  people  of  any  country  are  dangerous  than  he  is,  if  such  notions 

debarred  by  the  law,  itself  of  hu-  could  be  clearly  brought  home  to 

man  existence,   from   adopting  the  him.     His  position  is  very  different, 

practice  of  private  property  in  land.  He  does  not  like  our  land-laws ;  nay. 

Our  contention  is — ^and    it  is  sus-  he  does  not   love    the    landowning 

tained  by  the  testimony  of  univer-  class    anywhere,  unless   it   be   the 

sal  feeling  and  xmiversal  experience  small  peasant-proprietors,  toiling  all 
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day  long  in  the  incessant  cultivation  whole   world.       It    is    conceiyable 

of  the  soiL     His  object  is  to  render  that    the    landowners    of    all    the 

property  in  land  insecure,  to  subject  Highlands  should  seek    to  convert 

it,  on  philosophical  grounds,  to  pe-  the  whole  region  into  grouse  moors 

culiar  interference  from  the  Legis-  and  deer  forests ;  it  would  bo  per- 

latiu*e ;  to  lay  a  foundation  for  peri-  fectly  reasonable  and  just  for  the 

odical,    if  not  perpetual,   meddling  State  to  examine  into  the  expedi- 

with  it  by  Parliament ;  to  insinuate  ency  of    such  a  measure.     Public 

that  there  are  gains  about  it,  enjoyed  opinion  would  side  with  Mr.  Mill, 

by  its  proprietors,  which  do  not  be-  beyond  doubt,  in  such  a  matter.     It 

long  to  them,  but  are  the  rational  might,  or  it  might  not,  come  to  the 

and  necessary  property  of  the  people ;  same  conclusion  with  Mr.  Mill,  but 

to  invite  exceptional  taxation  on  its  unquestionably  it  would  hold  that 

profits,*  and  generaUy  to  bring  the  au  inquiry  into  the    Intimacy  of 

landowning  class  under  the  feeling  such  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of 

in  the  public  mind  that  they  are  en-  property  was  perfectiy  within  the 

joying  gain  and  privilege  at  the  pub-  competency  of  the  State.     But  this 

lie  expense.      The  peculiar  subtilty  is  not  what  Mr.  Mill  wants.  He  seeks 

of  his  mind  is  at  no  loss  for  special  something  very  different     He  wants 

reasonings  for  accomplishing  these  a  general  revision  from  time  to  time 

ends.      A  favourite  argument  with  of  the  management  of  land,  whilst 

him — though  it  is  not  exclusively  he  does  not  want  such  revision  for 

his  own — ^is  the  enormous  interest  the  iron  or  the  other  trades.     To 

which  the  nation  has  in  the  fitting  this  the  reply  is  obvious,  and,   wc 

and  most  advantageous  cultivation  submit,  decisive.      Prove  an  abuse 

of    the  land.      The  proposition  is  in  the  land  or  in  the  cotton  trade, 

undeniable.       No  one  disputes   it  and  let  it  be  corrected,  but  make 

Every  country  has  acted  upon  it  no    distinction    between   them.     If 

It  is  one  of  the  most  solid  founda-  agriculture  is  important  for  England, 

tions  on  which  the  system  of  private  so    are    the    iron    and    the    cotton 

ownership  rests.     The  almost  unani-  trades.      If   Mr.   Mill  would  admit 

mous  voice  of  mankind  adopts  the  that  the  reply  of  the  cotton-spinner, 

assignment  of    land    to    individual  that  a  periodical  revision  of  his  busi- 

owners  as  the  best    calculated    to  ness  and  of  the  method  he  employs 

render    agricvdture    efficient      Few  by  Act  of  Parliament  would  ruin  it, 

as  yet  have  been  brought  to  believe  would    be    unanswerable,   let    him 

that  agriculture  carried  on  wholly  by  make    the    same  admission  to  the 

or  in  partnership,  with  the  political  agriculturist       The    institution    of 

government  of  a  country,  is  likely  property  presupposes  that  it  is  the 

to  obtain  the  largest  produce.     Nor  best  fitted  for  the  creation  of  wealth, 

if,  through  the  weaknesses  of  human  otherwise  the  demands  of  the  Com- 

nattu'e,     which     assail     landowners  munist  would  be  irresistible.     But 

eoually  with  other  mortals,  the  self-  property  having   been  accepted,  in 

ishness  of  this  class  loads  to  mis-  agriculture,   no  more  than    in    the 

chief,  does  any  right-thinking  man  cotton  trade,  can  interference  incon- 

deprecate  as  inadmissible  the  inter-  sistent  with  the  efficient  working  of 

vention   of   the  Legislature.     Thus  property  be  permitted.      It  is  idle 

the  feudal    tenures  of   lands  have  to  plead  against  this  principle,  that 

been  overthrown  in  most  countries  agriculture  affects    the   welfare    of 

of  Europe.     Thus  Prussia  has  reno-  many  persons  ;  the  aggregate  of  the 

vated  her  land4aws,  and  Russia  is  artisan  trades  of  England  affect  as 

engaged    in    the    same    operation,  many.      Mr.  Mill  does  not  propose 

with  the  general  applause  of    the  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held  from 
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time  to  time  upon  the  extension  of  scale,  would  be  neither  for  the  good 
machinery  by  the  owners  of  mills  of  England,  nor  possible.  Mr.  liilVs 
and  factories,  on  the  ground  of  advocacy  of  la  petite  culture  is  per- 
throwing  labourers  out  of  employ-  fectly  legitimate,  only  we  are  not 
ment  Why  should  he  urge  this  persuaded  by  it  Equally  legiti- 
plea  against  landlords  ?  Is  it  do-  mate  would  be  an  argument  to  show 
manded  that  manufacturers  should  that  Communism,  the  ownership  of 
have  the  r^ulation,  we  had  almost  all  the  land  by  the  State,  was  the 
said  the  tenure,  of  their  trades  sub-  most  blessed  and  fruitful  of  systems, 
mitted  to  the  periodical  inspection  of  and  still  more  vehement  would  be 
Parliament,  because  they  draw  huge  our  incredulity.  When  a  great  na- 
masses  of  the  people  into  their  work-  tion  shall  have  repudiated  the  insti- 
shops,  who  are  often  left  destitute  tution  of  private  property,  and  made 
when  trade  has  been  pushed  beyond  all  the  land  the  direct  property  of 
due  bounds?  But  it  will  be  answered,  the  State  for  an  adequate  space  of 
The  landlords  of  England  notoi^ously  time,  some  facts  may  be  collected  to 
mismanage  agriculture.  If  that  is  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  delib- 
so,  by  all  means  let  the  charge  be  erate  judgment  Meanwhile  the 
investigated ;  and  if  it  is  proved,  let  universality  of  the  institution  of 
a  new  tenure  of  land  be  devised,  or  private  property  in  land  is  decisive 
let  the  State  become  the  one  sole  of  its  essential  expediency.  No 
landlord  in  the  nation,  but  upon  fiurther  statement  is  required, 
no  principle  peculiar  to  agricvdture,  But  Mr.  Mill  brings  forward 
but  on  the  same  ground  as  the  State  reasonings  more  emphatically  his 
passes  Factory  Acts,  or  r^ulates  own  in  support  of  the  allegation 
mines,  or  abolishes  or  sets  up  pro-  that  property  in  land  is  distin- 
tection  for  trade.  It  interferes  with  guished  in  kind  from  other  kinds 
the  cultivation  of  land,  it  is  true,  of  property.  He  calls  it  the  pos- 
when  it  forbids  the  growth  of  to-  session  of  a  monopoly,  building  the 
bacco  and  the  malting  of  barley  for  assertion  on  the  doctrine  that  land 
cattle;  but  it  also  forbids  the  trad-  is  limited  in  quantity,  and  that  its 
ing  in  coining  by  private  persons,  owners  derive  from  its  cultivation 
and  compels  passenger  -  vessels  to  additional  and  iU^itimate  profits 
submit  to  regulations,  and  restricts  beyond  the  fitting  return  for  the 
the  trade  in  gun-barrels,  and  will  capital  expended  on  working  it 
not  allow  the  traffic  in  cabs  to  be  This  extra  benefit  belongs  to  the 
free.  If  the  system  of  peasant-  whole  people;  and  '^landed  pro- 
proprietorship  will  make  England  perty  must  bo  reformed,"  writes  Mr. 
richer,  happier,  and  more  civilised,  Mill,  *Hhat  there  may  be  a  vindi- 
let  the  squires  and  tenants  be  bought  cation  of  those  rights  of  the  entire 
out,  and  farms  and  properties  be  community,  which  need  not  be,  and 
limited  down  to  thirty  acres.  We  do  never  ought  to  have  been,  waived 
not  resist  such  an  Act  on  any  right  in  favour  of  the  landlords.  One  of 
of  resistance  to  the  State.  We  grant  these  is  the  right  of  laying  peculiar 
the  major  premiss,  that  the  Govern-  taxation  on  land,  because  landed 
ment  of  every  nation  has  a  right  to  property  enjoys  a  special  advantage 
make  provision  for  the  people's  wel-  over  other  property ;  and  for  that 
fare  on  every  man  and  thing  within  special  advantage  it  ought  to  pay. 
its  control;  but  we  utterly  denv  This  purpose  is  the  purpose  of  the 
the  minor ;  and  if  our  space  allowed,  fourth  article  of  the  programme** 
we  would  undertake  to  show  that  of  the  Association  which  Mr.  Mill 
peasant-proprietorship,  on  any  great  has  founded.      The  special  advan- 
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tage,  he  proceeds  to  explain,  arises  lodgment?  No  one,  as  far  as  we 
from  land  being  a  natural  monopoly,  know,  except  Mr.  MilL  Certainly 
**0n  all  such  monopolised  articles  not  Parliament  when  it  limited 
the  State  has  an  acknowledged  right  railway  fares.  It  did  nothing  of 
to  limit  the  profits.  Railways  are  thejkmd.  If  the  landowners  of  a 
ineritably  a  monopoly,  and  the  district  choose  to  make  a  railway 
State,  accordingly,  sets  a  legal  limit  without  going  to  Parliament,  there 
on  railway  fares.  The  demand  for  is  nothing  to  prerent  them  from 
land,  in  every  prosperous  country,  demanding  any  fares  they  please, 
is  constantly  rising,  while  the  land .  Mr.  Mill  has  totally  failed  to  appro- 
itself  is  susceptible  of  but  little  hend  the  reason  why  Parliament 
increase.  All  such  articles,  when  feels  itself  justified  in  limiting  rail- 
indispensable  to  human  existence,  way  fares.  A  railway  bill  in  the 
tend  irresistibly  to  rise  in  price  with  House  of  Commons  is  a  petition  to 
the  progress  of  wealth  and  popu-  the  State  to  exercise  its  supreme 
lation,*'  and  *^that  portion  of  tnis  power  in  compelling  landowners  to 
increase  of  value  to  which  the  land-  grant  their  lands  to  the  construction 
owner  has  contributed  nothing,  but  of  the  railway.  The  State  bestows 
which  accrues  to  him  from  the  a  specific  boon  on  the  railway  com- 
general  growth  of  society — ^that  is  pany.  On  every  principle  of  fair- 
to  say,  not  from  his  own  labour  or  ness  it  is  authorised  to  require  for 
expenditure,  but  from  that  of  other  the  publip  an  equivalent  for  the 
people— of  the  community  at  large."  favour  which  the  public  grants. 
So,  then,  the  State  is,  oy  the  law  The  company  calls  on  Parliament 
of  reason  and  of  human  nature,  a  to  coerce  landlords  in  the  name  of 
necessary  partner,  never  to  be  got  the  public  interest ;  that  same 
rid  of,  in  the  possession  of  land  ;  motive  may  fairly  exact  from  the 
because  land  is  a  natural  monopolv  railway  proprietors  a  return  for  the 
in  an  article  of  limited  extent,  which  concession.  The  idea  of  monopoly 
no  one  can  do  without,  which  *'  is  does  not  make  its  appearance  here, 
the  original  inheritance  of  all  man-  The  simple  principle  on  which  Par- 
kind,"  and  which  as  a  monopoly  con-  liament  acts  is  the  familiar  one  of 
stantly  yields  increasing  profits,  for  the  quid  pro  quo.  Parliament  says 
which  no  other  claimant  can  be  found  to  the  promot^,  Tou  ask  the  public 
but  the  State.  The  amount  of  as-  to  do  you  a  service  by  bringing 
sumption  and  sophistry  in  this  state-  compulsion  to  bear  on  owners  of 
ment  is  something  astonishing,  property ;  you  must  give  the  public 
How  coolly  is  the  fact  that  mankind  some  advantage  in  turn  for  exer- 
must  live  upon  land,  and  be  fed  by  cising  its  powers  to  enrich  you. 
it,  converted  by  the  sonorous  phrase  There  is  no  sound  or  feeling  of 
of  '^  original  inheritance"  into  the  monopoly  in  this, 
insinuation  that  land  can  never  be  Then  how  artfully  does  Mr.  Mill 
given  away,  even  by  mankind  them-  avail  himself  of  the  associations 
selves,  into  being  private  property,  which  political  economy  has  connec- 
as  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  the  ted  with  the  word  monopoly  for  fur- 
most  food  and  wealth  from  it  t  Then,  thering  his  assault  on  landowners  I 
it  is  '^an  article  which  cannot  help  The  essence  of  the  evil  which  politi- 
bcing  monopolised,"  and  as  the  cal  economy  discovers  and  condemns 
limitation  of  railway  fares  estab-  in  a  monopoly  is  the  granting  to 
lishes,  the  State  has  an  acknow-  a  few  favoured  persons  commercial 
lodged  right  to  limit  its  profits,  privileges,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Who  has    made  such  an  acknow-  rest  of  the  community.     In  addition 
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to  the  injustice  which  such  a  privi-  the  monopoly  which  is  an  act  of 
lege  of  exclusive  right  of  trading  in-  favouritism  and  exclusion,  and  is 
flicts  on  other  persons  who  have  an  capable  of  being  averted, 
equally  valid  civil  right  as  the  favour-  Land  is  limited,  exclaims  Mr. 
ed  ones  to  carry  on  uie  trade,  political  Mill ;  and  in  his  treatise  on  Politi- 
economy  shows  that  the  public  is  cal  Economy,  and  in  manifold  other 
injured  by  a  monopoly ;  it  gets  worse  writings,  he  passionately  utters  the 
goods  and  higher  prices.  But  an  same  cry,  and  draws  from  it  in- 
article  like  land,  which  is  open  to  all  numerable  consequences.  But  is 
to  purchase,  is  in  no  sense  a  monopoly  this  so,  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Mill 
of  the  kind  mentioned  in  political  really  insinuates?  It  is  a  great 
economy.  Land  must  be  owned  by  matter,  for  Mr.  MilFs  followers  have 
a  proprietor,  or  by  the  whole  State,  taken  up  the  cry,  and  have  made  it 
It  might  just  as  well  be  said  that  the  chief  fulcrum  from  which  they  at- 
a  man  has  a  monopoly  of  his  own  tack  landowners ;  and  it  is  well  worth 
house,  or  of  his  own  brains  and  investigating.  Land  is  limited,  as 
skill — ^nay,  with  far  more  reason ;  for  everything  else  in  the  planet  is ;  and 
another  cannot  obtain  those  brains  of  course  Mr.  Mill  disavows  this 
by  purchase,  whilst  land  may  be  sense  in  terms.  He  can  derive  no 
bought  and  taken  away  in  the  public  help  from  such  a  meaning.  Particu- 
market.  Political  economy  mav  de-  lar  land  is  limited ;  we  admit  the 
nounce  a  grant  of  exclusive  right  of  fact  fully.  Land  in  the  city  of 
trading  by  the  Legislature  in  the  London,  in  particular  parts  of  Liver- 
name  of  monopoly  with  perfect  rea-  pool  and  Manchester,  is  excessive- 
son,  but  it  cannot  inveigh  against  ly  limited  for  Uie  piu^poses  for 
nature  for  not  having  made  land  which  it  is  used,  and  consequently 
enough,  or  contrived  mat  a  second  is  enormously  dear.  People  can 
field  should  be  superimposed  on  the  make  immense  profits  by  having 
first ;  so  as  to  prevent  land  from  offices  in  these  localities.  They  com- 
rising  in  value.  Limitation  is  not  pete  keenly  with  each  other  for 
monopoly  in  the  economical  sense,  the  acquisition  of  such  land;  it  is 
The  two  words  are  not  convertible,  sold  at  hundreds  of  thousand  pounds 
No  doubt  land  improves  in  value  an  acre.  But  nothing  can  be  made 
with  the  growth  of  society ;  and  it  out  of  the  limitation  of  such  land 
yields  a  better  profit,  because,  if  so  that  is  available  against  the  owners 
it  be,  no  other  land  can  come  into  of  the  open  fields  of  the  country, 
competition  with  it.  It  is  perfectly  Again,  accommodation  land  is  limit- 
open,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Mill  to  advise  ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns ;  • 
the  State,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  but  this  land  virtually  falls  into  the 
for  it  the  improvement  in  price,  same  class  with  town-lands.  We  ad- 
to  aboUsh  property  in  land,  and  to  vance  farther,  and  grant  that  the  land 
substitute  for  it  joint-ownership  or  which  produces  milk  and  fresh  meat 
p^nership.  He  will  then  raise  a  is  limited,  and  such  land  is  undoubt- 
fair  issue — whether  the  community,  edly  affected  with  the  quality  which 
in  the  long-run,  will  gain  more  from  Mr.  Mill  attributes  to  it  But  if  he 
the  profits  thus  reaped  than  it  will  could  have  alleged  only  that  meat- 
lose  by  destroying  the  sense  and  and-milk  land  was  yielding  a  profit 
fact  of  property,  and  the  changes  which  was  due  solely  to  limitation, 
which  this  destruction  will  inevitably  the  demand  of  the  Land  Reform 
create.  But  he  must  not  speak  oi  Association  on  landowners,  to  share 
monopoly  in  urging  his  plea — the  gains  with  the  State  on  pain  of 
monopoly   of    political    economy —  bemg  ousted  from  their  possessions, 
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and  whilst  enriching  other  parts  of  rights  he  claims  to  he  recovering — to 
England  may  impoverish  his.  There  admit  private  property  in  land,  and 
is  no  end  to  the  issues  he  may  raise ;  then  to  propagate  mtellectual  refine- 
and  where  are  the  calculators  and  the  ments  which  render  the  working  of 
courts  of  appeal  who  shall  determine  the  institution  impossible.  Mr.  Mill 
them  for  every  field  in  the  realm  hangs  uncertain  perils  over  every 
every  ten  years — ^nay,  possibly  every  landowner's  head*  How  does  he  sup- 
single  year  ?  The  whole  proceeding  pose  it  possible  for  proprietors  men- 
is  so  vague^  so  visionary,  so  unreal  aced  by  dangers,  which  are  pre- 
and  impossible,  that  theoretic  con-  cisely  the  more  painful  because  they 
siderations,  supposing  there  were  are  undefined,  to  perform  that  func- 
any,  vanish  into  nothmg  before  the  tion  for  the  people  which  Mr.  Mill 
utter  impracticableness  of  the  pro-  puts  forward  as  the  supreme  duty 
posal.  The  amusing  pai*t  of  the  mat-  and  sole  justification  of  landed  pro- 
ter  is,  that  Mr.  Mill  lays  down  this  perty  ?  The  soimd  is  ever  in  our 
doctrine  and  this  plan  with  the  same  ears,  that  to  cultivate  land  upon  the 
breath  wherewith  he  advocates  the  most  efficient  and  most  scientific 
creation  of  peasant-proprietors  by  the  method,  and  to  extract  from  it  the 
assistance  of  the  State.  Let  him  maximum  of  food  for  the  people,  is 
place  his  small  people  on  their  pro-  an  obligation  which  attaches  to  every 
perties,  men  wno  are  owners  and  man  who  dares  to  hold  a  single  field 
cultivators  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  country.  Is  it  the  way  to  ob- 
let  him  tell  them  that  their  profits  tain  the  discharge  of  this  paramount 
are  not  their  own,  and  he  will  see  function  from  landowners  to  fill 
what  amount  of  political  force  he  their  minds  with  misgivings  whether 
will  require  to  give  effect  to  his  their  land  is  or  is  not  their  own — to 
teaching.  instil  doubts  whether  the  expendi- 
But,  m  truth,  these  ideas  are  very  ture  of  capital  for  the  land  against 
illogical  and  very  mischievous.  It  a  distant  return  may  not  encounter 
is  mcalculable  what  mischief  Mr.  a  demand  to  share  it  with  another, 
Miirs  subtile  and  unbalanced  ingo-  and  to  endeavour  to  transform  them 
nuity  may  accomplish.  Specula-  into  a  host  of  speculators,  eager  to 
tions  which  chaUenge  everything  make  speedy  profits  which  may 
tiiat  exists  by  means  of  unretd  escape  the  day  of  reckoning,  and 
and  sophistical  distinctions  are  the  ever-ascending  claims  of  the 
full  of  unfairness  and  of  danger.  State  functionaries?  Na^,  is  not 
If  Mr.  Mill  dislikes  private  property  Mr.  Mill,  however  unconsciously,  in- 
in  land,  let  him  say  so  plainly;  he  troducing  into  England  the  theories 
will  then  stand  on  logical  and  de-  and  the  practices  of  the  Communists 
batable  ground.  Let  him  proclaim  and  Socialists  of  France,  by  employ- 
that  tii^e  is,  and  never  can  be,  but  ing  the  great  powers  of  his  subtile 
one  landowner,  the  State,  and  that  mind  to  bring  every  institution  into 
every  possessor  of  land — every  question — to  suggest  notions  which 
owner  of  a  house  and  factory — ^is  undermine  all  stability,  all  confi- 
only  a  tenant  with  a  lease.  The  dence,  and  to  implant  in  the  minds  of 
world  will  then  understand  him,  the  working  classes  that  all  property 
and  estimate  the  intrinsic  worth  of  is  held  in  defiance  of  their  rights, 
what  he  says.  But  it  is  most  detri-  and  that  Proudhon  only  stated  truth 
mental  to  the  best  interests  of  so-  when  he  pronounced  that  La  pro^ 
ciety — of   that   community  whose  priete  c'est  le  vol  f 
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This  is  a  marvellous  production;  For  nothing  more  piques  the  curi- 
the  picture  it  gives  to  the  ima^na-  osity  than  the  endeavour  to  read 
tion  is  novel  in  the  extreme,  and  dis-  the  riddle  which  some  speculative 
tinguished  by  a  certain  gloomy  artist,  be  he  poet  or  novelist,  puts 
grandeur,  while  the  speculations  in  before  us.  The  writer  who  succeeds 
human  destiny  to  which  it  gives  in  exciting  this  interest  (excited  to 
rise  are  not  less  profound  because  its  highest  degree  in  ^ Faust'  and 
they  also  seem  to  have  taken  a  *Wilhclm  Meister')  takes  posses- 
sombre  hue  from  the  strange  world  sion  of  us  for  long.  In  the  very 
with  which  they  are  associated,  best  of  novels  our  suspense  and 
There  is,  moreover,  a  mixture  of  jest  curiosity  must  come  to  an  end  with 
and  earnestness,  of  satire  and  of  the  end  of  the  story;  but  this 
serious  suggestion,  in  this  strangely-  other  kind  of  suspense  and  per- 
fashioned  Utopia,  which,  if  we  mis-  plexity  is  at  its  height  when  we 
take  not,  will  render  it  highly  popu-  close  the  volume,  and  is  ready  to 
lar.  Utopias  are  generally  devised  revive  whenever  we  open  it  again, 
to  show  forth  what  the  writer  hopes.  There  remains  to  us  the  sense  of  a 
or  at  least  desires,  may  at  some  fu-  new  problem — namely,  this  man's 
ture  time  bo  realised ;  at  all  events,  solution  of  the  old  ones  —  which 
the  writer  generally  approves  of  his  may  be  worth  the  knowing. 
Utopians,  even  if  he  depicts  them  The  coming  race  is,  with  all 
as  creatures  beyond  the  imitation  prosaic  people,  simply  our  present 
of  humanity.  This  is  not  altogether  humanity  modified,  and  gradually 
the  case  here.  Sometimes  the  ob-  growing  into  some  better  humanity, 
ject  is  to  show  that  (/*  certain  aspira-  And  we  think  it  does  grow  in  this 
tions  were  realised,  the  result  would  direction.  "  As  long  as  man  is 
be  a  grave  disappointment  We  what  he  is,  so  long  shall" — this 
are  called  upon  to  admire  the  moral  and  that  detested  thing  remain 
character  of  "the  coming  race" —  amongst  us.  So  runs  the  con- 
and  its  wisdom  is  sometimes  brought  stantly-repeated  formula.  And  the 
forward  to  shame  our  fojly ;  but  at  formula  cannot  be  shaken.  But 
other  times  the  fiction  is  made  use  what  if  man  does  change?  Man 
of  for  the  purposes  of  irony.  Nay,  does  not  remain  the  same  from  age 
even  the  moral  character  of  our  to  age,  and  therefore  this  and  that 
Utopians  is  shown  to  be  obtained  detested  thing  may  not  necessarily 
by  the  sacrifice  of  very  much  that  be  permanent.  History  displays 
men  are  accustomed  to  admire  and  difierences  as  well  <is  similarities, 
delight  in.  We  are  sent  back  to  new  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling 
our  mixed  world  of  good  and  evil,  arise  and  extend  themselves,  know- 
somewhat  more  ashamed  of  it,  and  ledge  increases,  power  over  nature 
also  somewhat  more  contented  with  increases,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
it  And  this  interchange  of  pur-  importance,  society  comes  to  know 
pose  in  the  writer,  though  it  may  itself.  In  the  very  act  of  learning 
be  disagreeable  and  bewildering  to  its  own  history  it  learns  to  look 
some  readers,  will,  upon  the  whole,  backward  on  the  past  and  forward 
add  to  the  attractions  of  the  book,  to  the  future.     Just  as  the  mature 
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human  being,  in  whom  memory  is  term  for  perfection — meaning  by 
developed,  moves  on  henceforth  perfection  the  absence  of  all  evil — 
with  recollection  and  anticipation,  is,  we  judge,  an  impossible  affair, 
so  society,  awake  to  its  own  history,  And  this  is  just  what  our  author 
moves  on  with  incessant  retrospect  aims  at  showing.  In  sober  prose  he 
and  incessant  forecasting.  Given  would  tell  us,  wo  presume,  to  labour 
an  increase  of  power  over  the  forces  for  this  or  that  improvement,  but  to 
of  nature,  given  a  diffused  intelli-  throw  away  our  dreams  of  perfccti- 
gence  amongst  all  classes  of  men, —  bility,  if  we  happen  to  have  them, 
one  result  may  be  confidently  pre-  He  prefers,  however,  to  teach  us, 
dieted — namely,  that  the  wellbeing  not  in  sober  prose,  but  in  a  very 
of  society  will  take  up  its  place  fanciful  and  ingenious  fiction, 
more  and  more  prominently  in  the  Probably  most  of  our  readers  al- 
individual  consciousness  of  every  ready  know  the  nature  of  that  fic- 
member  of  the  society.  The  habit  tion.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  an 
of  thinking  and  acting  for  the  good  American  citizen,  impelled  by  curio- 
of  the  whole  will  become  more  and  sity,  and  that  restless  thirst  for 
more  prevalent.  There  will  be  a  change  and  movement  which  wo  call 
sense  of  power  that  good  on  this  love  of  travel,  visits  one  of  the  deep- 
large  scale  can  be  realized;  there  est  mines  in  Europe.  From  the 
will  be  a  demand  on  all  sides  for  very  lowest  shaft  still  further  ex- 
its realisation.  And  if  so,  will  not  plorations  were  to  be  made,  and  an 
man  be  other  than  he  was  ?  This  adventurous  engineer  had  returned, 
habit  of  thinking,  of  thus  identify-  scared  and  bewildered  by  some  drs- 
ing  one's  interest  with  the  general  covery  he  had  fallen  upon,  and  on 
good,  is  no  novelty  in  the  human  which  he  does  not  trust  himself  to 
species — it  shall  be  as  old  as  the  speak.  Our  American  obtains  his 
hills  if  you  please ;  but  the  preva-  confidence,  and  offers  to  return  with 
lence  of  the  habit  would  be  a  very  him  to  the  spot  where  this  bewilder- 
great  novelty,  and  would  work- great  ing  vision  had  been  revealed  to  him. 
transformations.  This  is  amongst  In  brief,  the  two  men,  peering  down 
the  serious  suggestions  of  the  un-  through  a  precipitous  opening  in  the 
known  and  very  reflective  writer  rock,  formed  by  no  miner's  tools, 
whom  we  have  before  us.  In  his  but  apparently  by  volcanic  agency, 
Utopians  this  mode  of  thinking  has  see  a  wide  street  lit  by  lamps,  and 
become  as  rooted  and  as  universal  hear  the  hum  of  a  mighty  popula- 
as  that  of  self-preservation.  tion.  Only  one  of  them  succeeds 
Wo  all  have  a  Utopia  of  some  in  making  good  his  entrance  into 
description — that  is,  all  who  are  in  this  subterranean  city.  We  need  not 
earnest  when  they  talk  of  Progress,  say  it  is  the  American.  His  com- 
For  ho  who  urges  or  announces  panion  the  engineer  blunders  in  his 
Progress  will  be  met  by  the  ques-  descent  Witi  him  the  rope  breaks, 
tion.  Progress  to  what?  What  is  or  the  tackle  gives  way,  he  faUs  and 
the  goal  to  be  reached  ?  To  this  is  killed,  and  now  one  solitary  man 
question  he  must  have  some  answer,  from  the  upper  world,  without  pos- 
He  must  at  least  foreshadow  to  him-  sibility  of  return  (since  there  is  no 
self  one  or  several  definite  ameliora-  friendly  hand  to  throw  down  a  se- 
tions  in  the  condition  of  mankind,  cond  rope),  has  to  face  the  unknown 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  beings  of  this  subterranean  abode, 
frame  some  theory  of  perfectibility.  These  beings  prove  to  be  a  lofty  and 
or  a  whole  new  organisation  of  so-  superior  race  of  men,  deprived,  in- 
ciety.     A  Utopia,  which  is  another  deed,  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  but 
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compensating  this  loss  by  marvel-  would  sweep  its  present  puny  inha- 
lous  discoveries  and  appUances  of  bitants  into  well-merited  destruc- 
what  are  to  us*  the  hidden  or  more  tion.  How  did  such  an  abode  be- 
mysterious  forces  of  nature.  If  we  come  peopled  ?  Years  upon  years 
combined  all  that  is  known,  or  ago,  some  deluge,  or  other  catastro- 
dreamt  about,  of  electricity,  and  phe,  drove  a  portion  of  the  human 
magnetism,  and  mesmerism,  we  race  into  these  subterranean  parts, 
should  have  some  faint  conception  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
of  the  new  power  these  underground  dreary  and  calamitous  abode  had 
philosophers  have  obtained.  They  been  the  very  means  to  stimulate  in- 
call  it  by  the  name  of  Vril.  vention,  and  concenlrate  the  reflec- 
Was  there  no  island  left — ^no  tive  powers.  The  science  and  art  of 
possibility  of  an  undiscovered  island  the  mechanician  have  been  carried  to 
left  to  us,  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  an  inconceivable  perfection ;  artificial 
wide  Pacific — that  our  author  was  h'ghts  do  all  that  possibly  can  be  done 
compelled  to  hide  away  his  Utopians  to  make  a  substitute  for  the  sun ;  a 
in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth  ?  vegetation  that  can  flourish  without 
If  our  ships  have  cut  and  traversed  its  aid  is  discovered,  and  sedulously 
the  ocean  in  every  direction,  so  that  cultivated ;  and  above  all,  as  we 
in  'no  part  of  it  can  we  imagine  a  new  have  already  hinted,  the  more  mys- 
Tahiti,  yet  undiscovered,  or  other  terious  powers  of  nature,  vaguely 
fortunate  islands  the  abode  of  the  guessed  at  by  us,  have  been  pene- 
blessed,  could  he  not  have  supplied  trated,  and  understood,  and  taken 
his  happy  race  with  some  floating  full  possession  of.  We  are  not  to 
island  which  its  marvellous  inhabi-  represent  to  ourselves  these  subter- 
tants  had  been  hitherto  able  to  steer  ranean  abodes  as  caverns  so  vaulted 
out  of  the  reach  of  man  ?  Or  might  over  that  tJie  iiUiabitants  must  con- 
not  scientific  invention  have  been  stantly  feel  that  there  is  a  roof  not 
equal  to  the  calling  up,  in  an  emer-  far  above  their  heads.  The  vault 
gency,  of  a  friendly  mist  to  shroud  rises  so  high,  or  rather  the  floor 
the  happy  abode,  and  keep  it  sacred  sinks  so  low,  in  all  but  a  few  places, 
from  liie  foot  of  degraded  and  de-  that  the  space  above  is  practically 
grading  races?  Any  effort,  one  another  sky;  and  indeed  the  in- 
thinks,  should  have  been  made,  habitants,  having  overcome  all  our 
rather  than  deprive  the  most  intelli-  mechanical  difSculties,  and  invented 
gent  and  felicitous  inhabitants  of  very  adminible  wings,  disport  them- 
our  planet  of  their  light  of  the  sun,  selves  frequently  in  what  to  them  is 
which  is,  as  we  understand  matters,  the  upper  regions  of  the  air.  To  us 
the  very  life  of  our  planet  Ap-  ordinary  mortals,  neither  wings,  nor 
parently  the  author  could  not  sa-  vril  itself,  nor  palaces  of  the  most 
tisfy  himself  with  any  region  above  sublime  architecttu'e,  could  compen- 
ground  as  giving  the  required  scope  sate  for  the  loss  of  the  sunlit  and 
for  his  inventions.  He  scoops  out  cloud-adorned  sky,  or  reconcile  to 
an  immeasurable  hollow  in  the  earth ;  the  eternal  blackness  overhead  which 
and  even  there,  where  a  few  adven-  must  greet  these  Utopians  whenever 
turous  divines  have  placed  the  scenes  they  look  up  from  their  array  of 
of  eternal  pain,  he  nurtures  and  lamps.  The  scenery  of  the  lower 
develops  a  race,  distinguished  by  world,  which  is  sometimes  spoken 
moral  and  intellectual  perfections;  of  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm,  must 
a  race  who,  if  ever  they  should  surely  be  of  a  very  limited  character, 
break  from  their  abode,  and  take  An  illuminated  city  is  a  grand 
possession   of   the    sunlit    surface,  spectacle;  Rome,  Paris,  Edinburgh 
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hare  been  seen  b^  manj  of  us  un-  perfection.  We  confess,  at  the  out- 
der  the  magical  illusion  of  general  set,  that  we  are  not  always  able  to 
illuminations,  and  very  charming  is  decide  whether  the  author  is  grave- 
the  near  effect  of  tree  and  fountain  ly  foreshadowing  some  possibility 
or  overhanging  rocks  under  a  suffi-  in  the  future  of  human  society,  or 
ciency  of  artificial  light ;  but  we  are  whether  he  is  simply  playing  with 
haunted  throughout  the  book  by  the  the  dreams  and  fancies  of  certain  of 
difficulty  of  conceivinp;  any  distant  his  contemporaries.  However  that 
prospect  but  one  which  would  be  may  be,  we  are  now  arrived  at  this 
mainly  composed  of  the  arrangement  subterranean  city  of  the  just^  and 
of  the  lights  themselves.  must  look  about  us  with  what  specu- 
Never,  indeed,  was  so  gloomy  or  so  lation  may  be  accorded  to  our  some- 
impossible  a  Utopia  devised.  And  what  strained  optics.  Our  American 
yet,  be  it  said,  that  the  style  in  which  traveller,  advandne  on  the  broad 
all  is  described  is  so  clear  and  so  highway  on  which  he  finds  himself, 
direct,  and  the  imagination  is  so  sees  a  structure  before  him  recalling 
well  kept  in  hand,  that  as  we  read  the  massiveness  of  Egyptian  architec- 
on  there  comes  over  us  an  oppressive  ture. 

sense  of  the  reaH^  of  tiiis^der-       «^^  „^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^ 

ground  world.     Before  the  book  is  buUdinff  a  form— hmnan;— was  it  hu- 

closed  we  have  become  familiar  with  man  ?    it  stood  on  the  broad  way  and 

this    city    of    lamps,    radiant    with  looked  around,  beheld  me,  and  approacb- 

the  most  brilliant  gaslight,  or  toned  ^,  iK^'^fZ^^^n!^ JtJ^Zor^i^^^^ 

,  .         „       1     aL    £i^AV.     u ^  and  at  tne  eigbt  and  presence  oi  it  an  in- 

down  to  meUow  lustre  for  the  hours  descrlbable  awe  and  tremor  seized  me, 
of  repose— where  time  is  measur-  rooting  my  feet  to  the  ground.  It  re- 
ed only  by  clockwork — ^where  one  minded  me  of  symbolical  images  of  Genius 
equable  temperature  universally  pre-  or  Demon  that  are  seen  on  Etruscan  vases, 
™*i-  »k<^.ii  o^i^^T^a  mm^  ««iiV»lAii  or  limned  on  the  walls  of  Eastern  sepul- 
vad»— whwe  lUl  seasons  are  mingled,  chrcs-hnages  that  borrow  the  outUn^  of 
the  penodiaty  of  each  plant  giving  man,  and  are  yet  of  another  race.  It  was 
to  each  its  own  winter  and  summer —  tall,  not  gig^antic,  but  tall  as  the  tallest 
and  vrhere,  moreover,  the  passions  of  man  below  the  height  of  giants. 
the  people  are  calm,  equable,  con-  ^  "^*^  chief  covering  seemed  to  me  to 
"f  /  vt  !l^  2^»"»  L^  t^u  be  composed  of  hirge  wings  folded  over  its 
Btant,  hke  the  temj^ture  of  toe  breast  and  reaching  to  its  knees ;  the  rest 
air  they  breathe.  We  smile  at  oie  of  its  attire  was  composed  of  an  under 
sense  of  relief  and  satis&ction  we  tunic  and  legaginga  of,  some  thin  fibrous 

felt  when  once  more  our  vigorous  J?*^'^^,  l^"^^"":??  llLoi?^a«^^?l?l 

*  _^ .^^  •..«-;«»  4U^  ^^w^^  miS  i^fk  tiara  that  shone  with  jewels,  and  carried 

American  regains  the  upper  au-,  wit^  j„  j^  ^Ight  hand  a  slender  staff  of  bright 

all  its  sunshme  and  its  storms,  and  metal  luce  polished  steeL    But  the  face  t 

escapes  from  the  terrible  monotony  it  was  that  which  insph«d  mv  awe  and 

of  this  wise  and  blameless  people.  my  *^''i_i^  "^  "*®  i^?  ^/  J"*^  ^^^ 

AndBuohsenseafreUf «r.uthor  Tull  "eSS^t-Jar  "^S^""..',^"?  T 

intended  we  should  feet    lie  meant  proach  to  It  In  outUne  and  expression  is 

no  real  Utopia.     He  carries  on,  as  tbefaceof  the  sculptured  sphinx— so  r^- 

we   have  said,  two  purposes  some-  tdar  in  Its  calm,  intellectual,  mysterious 

<vKttf  cmifliAfinir     Vftk  &rA  in  luimirA  bcautv.    Its  coluuT  was  pccuUar,  morc 

^  ♦^.l^^k.    aI^J^V^I^  ^^  *^at  of  the  red  man  ^  anv  other 

and   to  study  the  Ana  or    Vrtlrya  ^^ety  of  our  species,  and  yet  different 

(both  theee  titles  are  given  to  this  from  it-a  richer  and  a  softer  hue.  with 

people),  we  are  in  many  things  to  re-  large  black  eyes,  deep  and  brilliant,  and 

ooenise  our  decided  inferionty,  and  brows  aw^edas  a  semicircle.    The  face 

•22^.«^   u^w^^  ♦/*    KaraA*    Ktt  ^YiAiV  was  beardless ;  but  a  nameless  something 

perhaps  hope  to   benefit   by  their  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^q^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  e/. 

example.     Un  tne  otner    nana,  we  presslon,  and  beauteous  though  the  f  ea- 

are  not  to  envy  them  theu*  so-called  Cures,  roused  that  hustinct  of  danger  which 

TOU   ex. — ^210.  PCLZIX.  ^ 
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tlic  sight  of  a  tiger  or  serpent  arouses.    I  the  rock,  by  onoUicr  disperse  tbe  vaponr 

felt  that  this  manlilce  imago  was  endowed  —by  one  ft  affects  bodies,  by  another 

with  forces  inimical  to  man.    As  It  drew  It  can  exercise  a  certain  influence  over 

near  a  cold  sbndder  came  over  me.    I  fell  minds.    ...    I  was  assnred,  however, 

on  my  knees  and  covered  my  face  with  my  that  its  power  was  not  equal  in  all,  but 

bauds."  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  certain  vril 

nr    X.                           ^t.        1  L    X  properties  In  the  wearer.  In  affinity  or 

We  have  never  seen  the  celebrat-  fapport  with  the  purposes  to  be  effected, 

ed  sphinx ;  judging  from    drawing  Some  were  more  potent  to  destroy,  others 

and  photograph,  we  should  saj  that  to  heal,"  Ac 

it  was  a  poor  example  of  intelfectual  ^      x.      »     i. 

beauty,  or  any  beauty  whatever ;  but  ^  9"  *»▼•«<».  ^.  8<x» .«  <>PP«>'- 

we  think  we  understond  the  tei^ble  *"?'ty  °*  expenencmg  this  wonder- 

effect  which  the  expression  of  pas-  JH*,  f'>;^     Descending    through 

sionless  power  would  have  on  our  **»**  J«8g^  •">  ^  "  ^^*  *«  "Jt^ 

unfortunate   traveller.    This   being  "«"  l'*»^?,  **"  *^*J**'i*^'"  u   *?" 

who   seems    man,    and    something  T'^^l  had  wounded  himselt    In 

more  than  manTbears,  it  will   hi  **»«  first  excitonent  of   the   novel 

noticed,    a   slender   stoff  of    some  S*"*-  5°^  "^  ^l  "^  *'*°8*'  "»'.*• 

bright  metal  in  his  hand.    This  is  •»«>   ^  «»»*   **"  *•**  Pf'."  »'   !j{f 

theV«7-.fo#.    And  as  through  the  ^'^''  *^'^.,^  **""**  T"* 

agency  of  wil  much  is  accoml^ed  *'«S?'^    ^'^ '^'^n^^  ^^  ,^ 

in  the  lower  world,  we  must   not  ^  **^  more  marvellous  effect  of  the 

omit  the  description  of  its  powers.  I"*"  •«<«*  foUows-    He  is    utterly 

It  is  at  once  the  most  desSuctive  "po""*   <>«•  t^e  .l»ngj|««e   of   the 

force,  and  also  the  most  potent  to  £»»•    ^^  "f  P."*  "?*?  ^^''^T^TIS? 

heal?  It  is  aU  that  can  be  imagined  *^««>   f^^    "P    *•"*,  *****    *^* 

of  electricity  and  mesmerism,    and  teaches  <A«»  his  own  languag«s_and 

stiU  something  beyond.  1?™  Jj"**i"Z!*'^  uH**S*T*  *"" 

°     '  three  of  such  trances,  he  finds  him- 

"  It  can  dralroy  Uke  the  flash  of  light-  self  quite  able  to  communicate  his 

t^^''^  it»  s?»/'anTp;^:  If « t,*  **»r  \  !ir*  •"*'*' 

bcne,  and  on  it  they  chiefly  rely  for  the  *^«*ra  before.     We  wian  there  were 

cure  of  disease,  or  rather  for  enablins^  the  ftQJ  chance  of  some  such  mode  of 

physical  oreanisation  to  reestablish  the  learning  languages  being  introduced 

?i?^^2^*     '^^u**i?*^™^R;'^®'*''^^  wttongstus.    Somnambulism  or  the 

thereby  to  cure  itself.    By  this  agency  *^^ Jr  •<.  »«  v^^^  *u^^  k-«^  *k:- 

they  lind  way  through  tfie  mosrsolia  *^^  *«,^®  "^^.  *?®™'  Jf^®  *™ 

substances,  and  open  rallcyB  for  culture  unfortunate     peculiantj,    that    the 

through  the  rocks  of  their  subterranean  {)er8on  affected  is  quite  unconscious 

wlldcru^.    From  It  thcv  extract  the  when  he  wakes,  of  aU  that  passed 

llft^^'^?^x!'Sd^tltah"ar,5Sf  ^^^  »t,  "Ttr"^'  '*•''"  tr 

other  Inflammable  materials  they  had  for-  "•need.     II,  tltereiore,  we  were  able 

mcrly  used."  to  learn  anything  in  a  marvellously 

This  ethereal  fluid,  if  such  it  may  ««Ped»«ous  and  effiarOess  manner  in 

bo   called,   may   be    employed    in  *^  ?'**S'^™   or  somnambuhsm, 

several  ways,  but  it  is  chMy  made  ^\'i^'>^  iotpA  it  aU   when   we 

use  of  through  the  instrumentaUty  ''«»''*•    ,^*  '^T}^  ^T"*"  •"**  ' 

of  the  vril-steff;  which  is  a  som^-  P**?'*  *«"  "*.  **»?*  ^^'^^  *»*'•  «?"' 

what  compUcated  machine.  S"**  P*«"  "»  **L«"  "Iff P-  j""** 

they  have  afterwards  written  down. 

"  It  is  hoUow,  and  has  hi  the  handle  But  the  ordinary  dream-state  could 

iriorce'S5''.^''jfie%d:^.?^i<:s: ^r"^'  "oth^p «•  \«v  •»d *^r  tt 

reeled;  so  that  by  one  process  it  destroys,  conditocms  which  some  have  lately 

by  another  it  heals—by  one  it  can  rend  called  bj  the  name  of  unconscious 
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cerebration,  have,  as  we  have  said,  marched  on.   It  is  astounding.  There 

this  peculiarify,  that  nothing  is  re-  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  what  hu- 

membered  of  them  when  we  return  man  (Hission  will  do  or  dare.    Wo 

to  our  normal  condition.     So  that  are  not  certain    that   the  yril-staff 

the  American,  if  he  received  sug-  itself  would  put  an  end  to  war ;  for 

gestions  in  any  stato  known  to  us,  if  this  gave  to  each  party  the  power 

of  trance,  or  hypnotism,  would  be  of  utterly  exterminating  the  other, 

none  the  wiser  for  them  when  he  yet  one  of  the  two  parties  must  be 

came  out  of  this  state.  the  flnt  to  use  that  power.    And 

But  yril  could  accomplish  all —  the  strategy  that  enabled  one  of  the 

will  explain  all.    Yes;  but  we  will  combatants  to  be  the  first — ^if  'only 

take  this  opportunity  of  obsenrin^  by  an  instant — ^would  give  a  most 

that  if  yril  be  anything  else  than  a  complete  victory.    Thus  war  might 

real  force  in  nature— if,  in  acting  on  still  be  possible, — a  war  in  which 

the  human  mind  or  human  brain,  one  party  would  be  utterly  exter- 

it  does  more  than  call  out  and  exalt  minated. 

the  powers  actually  there — ^we  have  However,    amongst    the .  Yril-ya 

no  longer  a  philosophical-  romance  war  has  ceased,   and  also  all  gov- 

before  us,  but  a  tale  of  conjuration  emment  by  force.    Why  should  the 

and  of  magic.     If  the  owner  of  t^ie  owner  of  a  vril-staff  fear  the  con* 

vril -staff  may  work  miracles,  and  stable,  or  any  number  of  constables  ? 

practise  all  manner  of  enchantments,  .or  how  could  you  incarcerate  him  ? 

we  may  as  well  have  a  chapter  of  There   being   no   government   that 

the    *  Arabian   Nights  *    to   study,  rests  ultimately  on  force,  the  only 

Whatever  its  potency,  vril  is  sup-  alternative  that  remains  is  that  be- 

posed  to  be  a  real  force  in  nature,  tween  anarchy  or  the  government  of 

and  when  it  acts  upon  the  brain  it  opinion.    We  need  not  say  that  the 

exalts  the  real  powers  of  that  organ,  Ana   chose  the  latter.    Had    they 

else  our  fiction  degenerates  into  a  chosen  anarchy  they  would  not  at 

nursery  tale.  Ws  time   have    been  in  existence 

One  'effect  of  possessing  so  de-  under  the  ground.  Having  happily 
structive  an  agency  ifs  we  are  told,  come  to  some  unanimity  of  opinion 
the  utter  cessation  of  war.  Here  as  to  what  was  best  for  the  whole 
we  are  on  the  known  and  beaten  community,  both  in  the  matter  of 
track  of  speculation.  It  has  often  positive  law  and  magisterial  author- 
been  suggested,  that  the  perfection  iiy,  they  had  but  to  yield  a  vol- 
of  instruments  of  destruction  would  untary  and  unhesitating  obedience.  ^ 
render  war  itself  impossible.  Hither-  Thev  chose  a  chief  ma^trate,  called 
to  the  rifle,  and  all  our  improved  a  Tur^  and  his  decision,  wherever 
artillery,  have  failed  to  produce  any  law  has  not  yet  spoken,  is  at  once 
such  effect  Human  courage  has  acquiesced  in.  Within  the  family 
risen  witii  the  rising  danger.  When  circle,  and  for  all  that  pertains  to 
we  first  heard  of  arms  of  precision  domestic  life,  a  like  authority  is 
which  were  to  fire,  with  deadly  aim,  conceded  to  tne  father, 
we  know  not  how  many  bullets  in  The  most  surprising  thing  con- 
Uie  minute,  we  began  to  think  that  nected  with  this  people,  and  on 
no  soldiers  could  be  trained  to  meet  which  not  a  word  c^  explanation  is 
sudi  destructive  weapons.  We  have  vouchsafed,  is  their  unanimity  on  the 
seen  men  in  the  late  war  march  subjects  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
forward  in  the  face  of  a  perfect  hail-  They  all  believe  in  God  and  immor- 
storm  of  bullets ;  numbers  fell,  but  tali^ ;  believe  so  firmly  that  these 
the  rest  closed  their  ranks,  and  still  fundamental     doctrines     seem    no 


s; 
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.onger  to  be  discussed.     All  other  his  6^  to  larger  proportions  than 

doctrines  or  dogmas    they  dismiss  the  An,      But  if   this  solves    one 

from  their  minds— «s  unintelMgible,  difficulty,   it  opens  another.    That 

or  referring  to-  questions  impossible  sex  which  has  ^e  greatest  power, 

of  solution.    As  no  hint  is  given  by  mental  and  physical,  is  anxious  to 

what   process   this  most   desirable  subordinate  itself  to  the  other ;  has 

unity  was  attained,  we  do  not  feel  to  a  quite  ideal  degree  the  qualities 

ourselves  called  upon  to  enter  on  of  fidelity  and  obedience.    Is  not  this 

this  solemn  subject     We  are  ob-  a  new  perplexity  ?    In  the  period  of 

liged  to  confess  that,  looking  at  the  courtship,  we  are  told  it  is  the  Gy 

stat^  of  opinion  in  the  nineteenth  who  always  takes  the  initiative,     it 

century  of  the  surface   population  It  she  that  woos,    and  wins,  and 

of  the  earth,  we  are  imable  to  detect  makes  the  offer  of  hand  and  heart, 

any  approximation  to  unanimity  in  and  the  man,  or  the  An,  puts  on  the 

the  matter  of  religious  belief,  even  airs  of  modesty  and  bashf ulness  that 

on    the   two   great  doctrines   here  have   been    dropt   by   the  female. 

selected,  for  an  ultimate  and  com-  Now,  this  last  seems  to  us  simply 

plete  triumph.  absurd.     It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to 

The  part  of  the  work  which  will  argue  against  a  jest ;  but  though  the 

>robably    draw   most  attention,    is  wpman  may  drop  what  she  consi- 

ds  treatment  of   the  relation    be-  ders  an  unnecessary  bashf  ulness  or 

tween  the  two  sexes  in  this  novel,  affectation,  this  is  no  reason  for  the 

Utopia.     Here  we  are  referred  to  man  picking  up  her  cast-off  manners. 

the    agitation    which    has    arisen  Both  sexes  could  be  equally  frank 

within  the  very  age  in  which  we  and  equally   modest      The   young 

Jive,  for  the  riffhts  of  women,  or  An,  despite  his  godlike  qualities,  is 

itheir  claim  to  snare  all  the  profes-  simply  made  ridiculous  by  this  ex- 

rMonal  labours,  all  the  political  fune-  change  of  parts.    The  deniuement  of 

•titos,  all  the  privileges  and  honours  the  story,  and  our  traveller's  return 

<ivttch    have    been    hitherto  mono-  to  the  upper  world,  is  brought  about 

netiaed  by  the  men.    Amongst  the  by  the  rival  loves  and  rival  court- 

vri^^  the  wcmum  is  Ihe  stronger,  ships  of  two  of  these  large-limbed 

the  'USler ;  she  takes  the  lead  in  all  ana  sagacious  beauties. 

.departments   of    inquiry   that   are  If,  after  all,  we  are  left  in  some 

purely  <^   a  theoretical  character;  doubt  as  to  the  degree  of  opposition 

•only  in  scienoe,  as  applied  to  new  our  author  means  to  represent  him- 

^  inventions,  does  she  appear  to  be  self  as  giving  to  the  rights  of  woman, 

:  second  to  man.    With  au  this,  she  (for  are  they  not  established  in  his 

still  retains  her  old  distinction  of  Utopia  with  other  admitted  bless- 

.being    the    more    i^ectionate   and  in^  as  immunity  from  poverty  and 

emotional  of  the  two  sexes,  and,  crime  ?)  there  is  one  topic,  at  least, 

what  is  surpri^g.  is  still  more  obe-  on  which  he  has  made  himself  suf- 

dient  than  when  she  was  the  weaker  flcientiy  clear.    He  is  no  lover  of 

of  the  two.    We  ^presume  all  this  is  democracy.  They  call  it  Koom-Potik 

burlesque,  but  the  buriesque  is  so  in  the  dialect  of    the  Ana.      The 

grave  and  serious  that  we  look  for  American,  rushing  forth  unguardedly 

more  coherence  and  consistency  than  into  eulogies  of  the  government  of 

tire  ought  perhnw  reasonably  to  ex-  the  United  States,  finds  that  he  has 

pect     The  rights  of   woman,  the  only  excited  the  compassion  or  dis- 

author  thinks,  can  only  be  enforced  gust  of  his  hearers.     Aph-Lin,  his 

by  superior  power,  and  therefore  by  host,  and  an  An  of  high  authority 

.8omemystenous<agesioyh€lhas grown  in  the  state,  on  hearing  his  account 
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of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  thrown  should  fall,  if  they  could  prevent 
into  a  painful  reverie,  at  the  end  it,  the  terrible  duty,  one  day  to  be 
of  whicn  he  sidemnly  entreats  the  accomplished,  of  sweeping  a  vain, 
strange  not  to  reveal  to  any  other  selfish,  turbulent,  incorrigible  race 
of  h£  people  the  nature  of  that  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
upper  world  from  which  he  has  de-  We  must  here,  in  justice  to  our 
scended.  Why  does  Aph-Lin  lay  author,  make  some  extracts.  Our 
this  scuemn  injunction  upon  him  ?  citizen  of  the  United  States,  though 
Does  the  sage  fear  that  his  people,  he  grumbles  a  little  to  himself  at 
envying  the  upper  world,  and  the  some  peculiarities  of  his  country- 
United  States  m  particular,  would  men,  is  too  good  a  patriot  to  hint 
become  restless  and  discontented,  before  strangers  at  any  of  their 
and  forsake    thdr  paternal  fields,  shortcomings. 

their  temperate  climate,  their  con-  "Natuitaiy  desiring  to  represent  in 
stant  and  uniform  illumination,  and  the  most  favourable  colours  the  world 
that  calm  and  serene  happiness  from  which  I  came.  I  touchy  but  slighUy. 
^^...ii«.  .^».4.«««4^9  Ainot  Jxi^,  v.\a  though  Indulirently,  on  the  antiquated 
equally  constant?  Alas!  no  his  and  aecayinglnsUtutions  of  Europe,  in 
anxiety  is  due  to  the  pamlul  re-  orderto  expatiate  on  the  present  grandeur 
nection  that  if  the  existence  of  such  and  prospective  pre-eminence  of  thatglo- 
a  people  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  rious  American  Republic,  in  which  Europe 
WOTe  eenerally  known,  it  might  be  envlouslyseeks  its  model,  and  trembUngly 
Z^A  iSZ  ♦v^V^:!  ^«  TA^  ♦K*.,v  ^„#««.  foresees  its  doom.  Selecting  for  an  ex- 
held  by  the  Vnl-ya  to  be  their  duty  ^mple  of  the  social  life  of  tiie  United 

to  anse,  and  with  their  omnipotent  states  that  city  in  which  progress  ad- 

vryl  to  exterminate  such  a  miserable  vances  at  the  fastest  rate,  l  indulged  In 

and  misguided  race.     Aph-Lin  was  an  animated  description  of  the  moral  • 

k.,»..«<r^«««^  flK*.««ir  #•/>»«  +11*^  T^i».  habits  of  New  York.     Mortified  to  see, 

humane,  and  shrank  from  the  per-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^y  llstenere,  that  I  did 

formance  of  so  awful  a  duty.  His  not  make  the  favourable  impression  I  hod 
daughter  Zee,  the  philosopher  of  anticipated,  I  elevated  my  theme,  dwell- 
the  family,  was  aware  that  at  some  ing  on  the  excellence  of  democratic  in- 
distant  day  her  people  would  rise  ^f^^^^^  bv  toJ'SS^e^eo?  ottl" 
to  the  Ught  of  the  sun,  and  exter-  ^^^  mo^c  In  which  tiiey  diSViSd 
nunate  the  unworthy  creatures  now  gnch  happiness  throughout  the  commu- 
living  under  it  But  she  also  was  nity  by  preferring  for  the  exercise  of 
capable  of  feeling  compassion;  and  power  and  tiie  acquisition  of  honoursttie 

du^  to  the  he^i'^of  thfhouse  leads  ^Z^^^IT^^  i^J^  VrtSfy 

her    at    once    to  ac<]uiesce   m    tne  recollecting  the  peroration  of  a  speech  on 

family      decree     which     Aph-Lin  the  puri^ing  Influences  of  American  de- 

thereupon  issues,  that  the  stranger  mocracy,  and  their  destined  spread  over 

ahnnid  TiAvnr  h«  invited  to  RnAak  of  ^®  world,  made  by  a  certain  eloquent 

snouia  never  De  mviiea  w  speaK  oi  ^^^^^         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  g^^^^^^  ^ 

the    upper    world,   or  of    ms   own  nm^y    company,   to  which    my  two 

nation.      In  private,   both   Aph-Lm  brothers  belonged,  had  just  paid  20,000 

and    Zee   would    occasionally    con-  dollars),  I  wound  up  by  repeating  Its 

verso  with    their  guest   about   his  elowUig  predictions  of  tiie  naaffniffcent 

v^«K«.w«»a     :«*e4^*f.,fT«^na      «nii     f>i<i4>  luturc  that  smllcd  upott  mankind— whcu 

barbarous    institutions,     and     that  ^^  ^  ^^  tt^om  Should  float  over  an 

smouldering  civil  or  social  war  be-  entire  continent  and  two  hundred  mll- 

tween  class  and  class  which  afflicts  Uons  of  Intelligent  citizens,  accustomed 

the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  world ;  from  infancy  to  the  daily  use  of  revolvers, 

bat  they  resolutely  forbade  him,  up  ^^^}  *PP**?H^p.*Snf  xSJ^J^T,^^  ^® 

to   the    kst    day  of  his   residence  doctrine  of  tiie  Patriot  Monroe. 

amongst  them,   to  speak  on  these       It  would  have   required  on   the 

topics  with  others  than  themselves.  Vril-ya    an    intimate    acquaintance 

Not  in  their  time,  and  not  on  them,  with    super-terrestrial    politics    to 
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understand  and  follow  him,  other-  lieve  even  that  it  ought  to  pay ;  at 

wise  our  citizen  of  the  United  States  all  events,   is  inculcating  on  itMtf 

would  assuredly  have  descanted  on  the  very  moral  doctrine  that  it  is 

the    douhle    tritmiph    over   France  better  to  suffer  from  injustice  than 

and   England  which  his  Great  Re-  to   perpetrate    it— better   to    suffer 

public    has    lately    achieved.      The '  injustice,  in    plain  terms,   than    to 

Emperor    of   Fruice    had    the    en-  plunge  into  ruin.     There  wjll  soon 

lightened,  and  certainly  the  benefl-  be  no  justice  on  the  face  of  the 

.  cent  design,  of  assisting  the  unhappy  earth,    no   justice    between   nation 

Mexicans    out    of    their    perpetual  and    nation,    but    that    which    the 

anarchy,  and  giving  them  a  settled  Qreat  Republic  shall  pronounce  to 

government.      The  Great  Republic  be  such." 

forbade   him— commanded    him    to  But  we  ought  not  to  put  words 

relinauish     his     design.       Rather  in  the  mouth  of  our  citizen.     His 

anarchy  in  Mexico    than   a   stable  own  are  better  worth  considering, 

government,    the    gift    of    France.  On  another  occasion  he  says : — 

And  the  Emperor  yielded.     Could  «r«^    ..  ,^..  ^  ,     *  ^x.         ^   r,    x 

there  be  a  more  glorious  instance  «  "^5^,    ^^""^  ^»  Aph-Lln  and  Zee) 

uivi^   w«  f>  uA^x^  K.^.vuo   ».ou»u^«  "found  in  my  accounte— in  which  I  con- 

of  the  power  of  the  KepubUc,  or  of  tinned  to  do  aU  I  could  (without  launch- 
its  grand  defiance  of  what  puny  Ing  into  falsehoods  bo  positive  that  they 
men  call  justice  or  equity?  As  to  would  have  been  easily  detected  by  the 
"foolish  and  frightened  England—  shrewdness  of  my  listeners)  to  pr^nt  our 
».^,.^v»  ^^^^^  ™,  i«c«  ^A  i*oa  powers  and  ourselves  in  tlie  most  flatter- 
growing  every  year  less  and  less,  {^^  ^^^^  ^f  view-perpetual  subjects  of 

relatively  to  the  mcreasing  magm-  comparison  between  our  most  civilised 

'  tude  of   the  United  States'* — thus  populations  and  the  meaner  subterranean 

our  American  might  have  continued :  »ce9,  which  they  considered  hopel^y 

**T.ook    vou      we    had  a   civil    war  Pl°ngcd  in  barbarism,  and   doomed  to 

XI.      5.  ^  j'    we    naa  a  civii    war  gradSal  if  certain  extinction.    » The  most 

the  other  day,  and  one  of  the  com-  powerful/  said  they,  *  of  all  the  races  on 

batants  made  a  craf)ty  and  surrep-  our  world,  beyond  the  pale  of  Vril-ya, 

titions  use  of  a  port  in  that  little  esteems  itself  the  best  governed  of  all 

island   to  fit  out  a  vessel  of   war.  F"J*?^  ^^^l^^'n'^J^  ^"""^  ^""^if: 

mi.  J.            1  ^*           j« J           -J      ui  in.  that  respect,  the  extreme  end  at  which 

That  vessel  of  war  did  considerable  poutical  -iHsdom  can  arrive,  so  that  the 

damage  to  the   commercial  manne  other  nations  shonld  tend  more  and  more 

of  the  other  combatant.      We  are  at  to  copy  it     It  has  established  on  its 

peace  now,  and  are  again  the  United  broadest  b^  the  KoomPosh-viz.,  the 

iStos.     But  do  you^k  that  our  ^^^''^.ti^^AZ^^^rot^ 

commercial  men  mean  to  sit  down  it  has  placed  the  supreme  bliss  in  vying 

with  their  loss,  or  to  extract  com-  with  each  other  in  aU  things,  so  that  the 

pensation    out    of    their   own   now  evil  passions  are  never  in  repose— vying 

feUow-citizens?     Not   at  all.      We  I^L^r^i^^i  .**'«J5^li?*Shu' S^ii^^^^^^^ 

J         J.         *        ,                     •     x  xi.  some  kind:   and   In   this  rivalry  it  Is 

do  not  go  for  damages  agamst  the  horrible  to  hear  the  vltupcraUon,   the 

man  who  beat  us  with  this  stick ;  slanders,  and  calumnies  which  even  the 

we  mean  to  extract  our  compensa-  best  and  mtldest  amongst  them  heap  on 

tion  from  the  owner  of  the  wood  in  ««J?;  2^^  without  remorse  or  shanae.» 

which  this  stick  was  cnjftfly  cut  ^It^twViTple^^rfcir''^^^^^^^ 

1  put  the  matter  as   I  nave  seen  degradation  were  the    more  appalling 

it  stated.     And  we  shall  succeed,  because  they  were  always  boasting  of 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  Christian  their  felicity  and  grandeur  as  comimred 

spuit  a  wholesome  fear  brings  with  T^^  ^^  "*l?^*Jif.  ^P^'^^T    ^"J^k^^ 

It       Uingland    is  teaching    itself  a  denUy  resembles  your  own,  can  improve, 

le88<m  of    humility, — trying   to  be-  because  all  their  notions  tend  to  further 
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deterioration.     They  desire  to  enlai^ge  fection  of    a  corom unity  of  sages, 

tlielr  dominion  more  and  more,  in  direct  male    and   female,    have    taken    to 

secure  to  a  community  tlie  liappiness  ^^^  come  wlien    nunger,   ana    the 

wiiidib  belongs  to  a  well-ordered  family.* "  fear  of  hunger,  and  the  squalid  home, 

will   be   things    of  the  past    Wo 

No  Vril  communi^  exceeds  thirty  may  not  be  all  wise,  or  all  shaped 

thousand   households.      The    state  on  one  intellectual  pattern ;  we  may 

which  is  acknowledged  to   be  the  have     our    different    churches     to 

highest  in  civilisation  amongst  them  the  last,  and  our  different  philoso- 

limits  itself  to  four  thousand  fami-  phies  to  the  last,  and  our  different 

lies.     Such  small   communities  are  tastes  and  characters    to   the   last 

capable  of  a  perfect  management  6f  (and,  perhaps,  be  the  better  for  the 

their  afl&urs,  and  a  thorough  super*  diversity)  ;  but  we  may  all  have  the 

vision.    There  is  no  strife  or  emu-  conditions  of  health.     On  the  vul- 

jation  amongst  the  several  states,  or  gar  business  of  food,  clothing,  and 

the  several  members  of  each  state,  habitation,  there  is  a  sufficient  una- 

All  are  concerned  for    the   public  nimity  of  opinion   to   insure  some 

prosperity ;  all  live  the  tranquil  life  common  action.    Very  few  like  dirt 

of  gods    or    sages.    They   do   not  or  suffocation,  and  none  like  cold 

afifect  a  community  of  goods ;  would  and     hunger,    or    the    threatening 

be  ashamed  to  be  constantly  crav-  prospect     of     them.       Could     the 

ing   an   equality   of   wealth.   ^  But  whole  society  be  relieved  of  these 

poverty   is    unknown.      Machinery  evils,    whatever    else    is    possible 

has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  to    numanity    might    follow,    and 

that  domestic  service  is  entirely  dis-  surely  this  is  possible.    Surely  the 

pensed  with;    and  agriculture  and  struggle  for  existence  is  not  to  be 

manufactures  can  be  carried  on  by  carried    on    by   reasonable   beings 

lads  and  children.    No  one  works  without   any  use  of  their  reason, 

after  the  age  of  puberty,  unless  to  Why,  the  first  conquest  men  made 

plan  new  inventions  or  to  prosecute  over  animals   stronger   than  them- 

science.    How  do  they  limit,  it  will  selves  was  by  co-operation,  and  when 

be  asked,  the  number  of  households  men  entered  upon  agriculture,  they 

to  the  precise  number  that  the  land  had  learned  to  labour  for  the  next 

of  the   community   will    support?  year's  provisions.    There  was  food 

They  have  devised  no  other  expe-  enough  for  the  day,  or  the  month, 

dient  than  that  which  is  open  to  the  but  uie  future  want  was  only  to  be 

upper  world,  emigration — emigration  met  by  the  present  labour.      We 

conducted   on   a   more    systematic  have  long   since  passed   the   time 

plan  than  with  us.  when  immediate  suffering  was  the 

"Poverty  is  unknown."      These  necessary    stimulant   for   industry, 

three  words  constitute  the  Utopia  The  state  of  civilisation  cannot  be 

of  most  of  us.    Many  would  com-  said  to  be  reached  for  all,  till  all 

pound  for  this — ^would  forego,  or  al-  men  stand  securely  on  the  result  of 

together  postpone,  all  higher  ideals,  past  labour,  and  from  this  position 

if  only  they  could  utter  those  three  mbour  on,   spiritedly  and  energeti- 

words,     "Poverty     is     unknown."  cally,  but  self-possessed  and  untor- 

Here  is  the  common  ground  of  all  tured  by  anxiety  for  coming  ^ears. 
hopeful  speculators  on  the  future  of       Men  must  labour,  and  it  is  good 

society.      Men    who   smile   at   the  for  them  that  they  should.    What  is 
ideals  of  moral  and  intellectual  per- ,  labour  but  another  name  for  activ- 
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itj,  which,  again,  is  ahnost  one  with  must  be  such  as  are  voluntarj  in 

life  itself  ?    Let  us  labour  with  the  their  nature,  such  as  do  not  require 

ever-present  knowledge  that  all  de-  political  action^  political  power  for 

pends  on  the  strengw  and  cunning  their  introduction.    To  seize  a  man 

of  man's  hand  and  brain.    But  the  hj  the  throat,  and  say,  Be  mj  %ro- 

hope  is  this,  that  the  past  labours  ther! — we  know  what  that  comes  to 

of  man  may  place  all  on  that  footing  — ^just  murder,  and  the  destruction 

of    security   on    which    they    may  of  that  wealth  and  industry  on  which 

work  with  intelligent  forecast,  and  all  depends.     Even  when  this  re- 

not  be  driven  by  the  scourge  of  liance  upon  a  change  in  the  organi- 

present  want  to  fitful  or  immoderate  sation  of  society  abruptly  introduced 

exertion.  hj  political  action  does  not  lead  to 

We  think  that  so  much  of  Uto-  civO  war  or  revolutionary  violence, 
pia  every  one  who  talks  of  progress,  it  still  does  incalculable  mischief, 
or  believes  in  it,  may  rationally  It  diverts  men  of  all  classes  from 
adopt  The  mischief  begins  when  the  only  means  by  which  sodal  pro-, 
we  think  to  realise  this  hope  by  some  gress  can  reaUy  be  effected — ar- 
sudden  change  in  the  organisation  dent  spirits,  dreaming  of  some  great 
of  society ;  or  when  we  impart  into  abrupt  change  in  the  constituti<m  of 
our  programme  some  absurd  idea  society,  or  organisation  of  labour, 
about  equality  of  possession.  In-  neglect  and  despise  those  partial, 
equality  is  mudi  better.  T)iQen&ugh  gradual  improvements  which  are 
— that  is  what  we  want  for  all,  near  at  hand,  and  which  are  the 
and  what  every  rational  man  wants  only  safe  steps  to  still  greater 
for  himsell  And  let  no  one  cavil  dumges.  Sometimes  an  enifusias- 
by  asking  what  is  enough,  and  tic  prevision  of  a  new  order  of  things 
telling  us  that  what  one  man  thinks  is  but  the  disguise  of  indolence.  If 
a  sufficiency,  another  man  calls  from  talking  we  descend  to  doing, 
by  the  name  of  poverty.  Poverty  we  must  do  the  thing  that  lies  near 
used  in  this  sense  is  mere  slang,  the  us — that  is,  in  fact,  doable,  and  which 
conventional  idiom  of  clubs  and  may  not  be  invested  with  any 
drawing-rooms;  no  one  in  earnest  charm  of  romance  or  novelty;  not 
need  trouble  himself  about  a  defini-  utterly  new  constitutions  of  society, 
tion  of  poverty, — nature  and  certain  but  a  good  poor-law  wisely  adminis- 
positive  facts  have  defined  it  sharply  tered,  a  good  scheme  of  emigration 
enough.  It  means  work  protracted  fairly  carried  out — ^benefit  clubs^  to 
till  health  fails;  it  means  work  secure  from  want  in  a^e  and  sick- 
carried  on  under  conditions  where  ness,  put  on  a  sound  basis ; — ^humble 
health  fails ;  it  means  food  that  does  schemes  like  these  engage  the  prac- 
not  sustain  health  ;  it  means  a  habi-  tical  philanthropist  No  golden 
tation  where  health  breaks  down;  dty  of  the  just  descends  from 
and  it  means  a  mind  where  fear  and  heaven ;  we  have  bit  by  bit  to  re- 
anxiety,  and  perhaps  hatred  are  the  construct  our  brick  and  mortar,  till 
constant  inmates,  where  knowledge  it  become  smnething  like  a  dty  of 
has  had  v^  litde  chance  of  enter-  the  just  And  again,  a  vague  senti- 
ing, — that  is  the  poverty  which  we  ment  takes  possession  of  many,  that 
ought  to  treat  as  a  common  foe,  to  sodety  is  to  do  all  for  them.  Sod- 
be  driven  out  of  the  world.  ety  is  but  the  aggregate  of  individ- 

We  do  not  say  that  new  sodal  uaL   efforts,    and   that  oo-operation 

organisations   may   not   arise,    but  which  really  adds  to  the  strength  of 

th^y  must  arise   peacefully ;    they  all  is  a  co-operation  consdously  and 
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knowingly  chosen  or  participated  in  phical  speculation  ?    Let  the  man  be 
I  by  the  incuyiduaL  He  hyes  and  moyes  ^sick,  and  (with  few  exceptions)  he  is 

in    this    social  medium — ^liyes  and  at  the  foot  of  his  priest,  or  burning 

moTes  the  happier :  but  neyer  for  a  tapers  to  the  Yirsin.     But  in  his 

moment  let  it  be  thought  that  he  is  rude  health  he  will  slay  the  priest, 

to  be  released  from  the  responsibility  just  as  he  will  slaughter  the  hap- 

of  his  own  welfare.    The  co-opera-  less  constable  (gendarme^  or  what- 

tion  of  obedient  automata  would  be  eyer  name  or  title  be  bears),  because 

a  poor  ideal  of  society.    The  loss  of  he  would  goyem  and  control  him. 

all  the  vigorous  impulse  of   what  Christianity  ought  to  teach  the  poor 

some  people  choose  to  call  selfish-  patience  and  humility,  and  to  some 

ness,  woi&d  be  the  decay  and  ruin  extent  it  does  so ;  Christianity  ought 

of  the  world.     Both  motives,  the  to  teach  the  rich  moderation   and 
wellbcdng  of  himself  and  the  well-  •  self-d^iial,  and  to  some  extent  it 

being  of  the  community,  must  live  does  so.    But  suffering  and  envy — 

togeSier  in  eyery  man,  in  any  ideal  but  pleasure  and  pride — are  in  the 

of  society  whidh  we  commonplace  main  too  strong   for  it;    eloquent 

mortals  can  adopt                   ^  and  abundant  preaching  will  avail 

If  civilised  man  has,  at  this  pre-  us  little ;  we  ourselves  expect  to  see 

sent  epoch,  one  task  imposed  upon  what  is  left  of  Christianity  amongst 

him  more  urgent  than  another,  or  the  very  class  we  desire  to  control 

^n  all  others  put  together,  it  is  by  it,  turned  agairut  our  present 

this — ^to  wrestle  with  the   poverty  social  system, 

and  discontent  of  those  who  are  said  Let  us  return  to  our  underground 

to  form  the  basement  of  our  social  Utopia :  we  have  not  professed  to 

pyramid.      The   movement   should  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  it,  or 

come  from  above,  as  well  as  from  to  touch  on  all  the  topics  into  which 

below.    Ytom  below,  it  is  sure  to  it  might  tempt  us.    The  reader  who 

come.    There  is  an  ugl^r  fact,  which,  proems  from  this   notice  of   the 

after  the  late  events  in  Paris,  no  book  to  the  book  itself,  will  find 

man    can    shut   his    eyes  to.      In  much  that  will   be  novel  to  him. 

-  London,  as  wdl  as  in  Paris,  and  On  some  few  occasions  we  have  re- 

probably   in    every   great    ei^    of  frained  from  comments,  because  we 

Europe,  there  is  a  hatred  of  the  felt  some  doubt  whether  we  rightly 

poor  against    the  rich,   or  of   one  understood  the  drift  of  the  author, 

class  agaiast  another;  a  systematic  For  this  reason  we  passed  rapidly 

hatred,  which  does  not  embrace  any  over  his  fanciful  description  of  the' 

one  entire  class^  but  which  is  mak-  Gy,  or  woman  of  the  Coming  Race, 

ing  a  class  for  itself,  organising  de-  On  another  topic  we  find  a  hke  per- 

struction,  if  it  can  organise  nothing  plexity.    The  following  description 

else.      You  hope,  perhaps,   to  en-  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  is  by 

counter  this  hatred  by  the  teaching  no  means  unfair ;    it  is  legitimate 

of  religion ;  churches  and  chapels,  satire,  and  hardly  satire : — 

missionaries    and    towt     societies^  „ ,  p^^^       ,  ^^^^^^  ^  j^.^ln :  *  io 

shall  be  mujtiphed  throughout  the  ^^l^^  ^^  ^^  the  WrangUng  or  PhUoso- 

land,  and  you  find  that  this  class  phical  Period  of  HiBtory,  which  was  at 

luitee  religion — Abates  it  because  you  its  height  about  seven  thousand  yean 

have    made    it    an    instrument    of  ago.  there  was  a  very  dtetlngiilshed  natu- 

™™!!!««,*      ri.!r«*.^  ^n  a^^r.^^r^  rSlst,  who  proved  to  the  satisfacUon  of 

government     Can  ^7  one  rappose  numerous  &ciple8  such  analogical  and 

that   the  atheism  of    the    Fansian  anatomical  agreements  in  structure  l>e- 

Communist  springs  out  of  philoso-  tween  an  An  and  a  Frog,  as  to  show  that 
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out  of  the  one  must  have  developed  which  the  author  tarns  to  us,  and 
the  other.     They  had  some  diaewes  in  ,  ^hi^h  we  haye  now  to  contemplate, 

common ;  they  were  both  subject  to  the  mv  ^    «»^k-«:^i   .^fa   A^.,JroK   ;« 

sam^parasiUci  worms  in  the  intestines;  ^/P^^   mechanical  arte  flourish   in 

and,  strange  to  say,  the  An  has,  in  his  this    commonwealth,    but    the    tine 

structure,  a  swimming-bladder,  no  lonji^  arts,  and  literature  especially,  decay, 

of  any  use  to  him,  but  which  is  a  rudi-  All  poetic,  all  philosophic  literature, 

ment  that ,  cl^y  proves  his  descent  dies  out    For  this  people  are  too 

from  a  fro^.    Nor  is  there  any  argument  .      ^     ,              .        i/vv|**«  «■ «  wv 

against  Uils  theory  to  be  found  In  the  ^^«  «>  ^  passionate ;  and  as  for 

relative  difference  of  size  for  there  are  philosophy,   what  it  can   give    has 

stUl  existent  in  our  world  Frogs  of  a  shce  been  universally  accepted,  and  where 

and  stature  not  inferior  to  our  own,  and  it  has  nothing  but  endless  discussion 

Z^i^^r^^^r:"^  they  appear  to  ^  ^^^    .,  ^^  ^„^              ,^^  ^ 

abandoned ;  —  no    specmation  —  no 

But  now,  what  are  we  to  under-  •doubt,— theology  settled    for  ever. 

stand  by  the  next  paragraph  ?  In  such  an  atmosphere  how  could  a 

poet  live  ?    Poetry  becomes  extinct, 

**  In  the  Wrangling  Period  of  History,  and    painting  ana  music,    deprived 

whatever  one  sage  asserted  another  sage  of  their  highest  aim  to  express  the 

was  sure  tx)  contradict    In  fact,  it  was  a  g^rong  passions  of  the  soul,  degeno- 

maxim  in  that  age,  that  the  human  reason  _.     xui^^     •  *                          •        * 

could  only  be  sustained  aloft  by  being  ™to,  the  one  into  a  mere  copying  of 

tdlBsci  to  and  fro  in  the  perpetual  motion  objects,  and  the  other  into  a  mere 

of  contradiction;  and  therefore  another  sequence  or  gathering  together    of 

sect  of  phUosophers  raaintalnod  the  doc-  pleasant  sounds.     Need  we  say  how 

trine  that  the  An  was  not  the  descendant  l-^f  «_  j  «».«:#^„*  :„  ^u^  i,^««  ♦«. :« 

of  the  Fro-  but  that  the  Frog  was  clearly  ?TL     i    "^.'f  ®**  *»  the  loss  to  m- 

the  improved  development  of  the  An."  tellectual  and  uteranr  excitement,  by 

the  one  fact  that  all  political  strife 

And    ingenious    arguments    are  is  at  an  end,  and  that  society  has 

brought  forward  to  prove  this  theme  taken  upon  iteelf  a  perfect  or^anisa- 

also.    Now,  as  no  naturalist  has  ever  tion  that  no  one  dreams  of  disturb- 

held  the  reverse  of  tiie  Darwinian  ing?    Aph-Lin,  in  answer  to  some 

hypothesis,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  expression  of  surprise  by  his  Ameri- 

against  whom  the  satire  is  here  di-  can  visitor  on  the  dearth  and  torpor 

rected.    If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  of  all  literature,  says : — 
make  a  conjecture,  we  should  say 

that  it  was  a  sly  hit  at  Mr.  Gladstone  *'  Do  yon  not  perceive  that  a  literature 

and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  re-  •uch  as  you  mean  would  be  wholly  Ineom- 

Terse  the  received  «.«,rie8  of  p«-  p^lSe^at^Sfrou  dr^t^J 

gross,  and  deduce  the  savage  from  tonour  to  think  we  have  arrived  ?    We 

the  civilised  man.     But  it  is  danger-  have  at  last,  after  centuries  of  struggle, 

ous  to  deal  with  other  men*s  shafts,  settled  into  a  form  of  government  wltli 

Perhaps  our  author  only  means  that  ^^c?,  ^«  are  content,  and  hi  which,  as 

/vw»^  /v/7ii<^oA  #K^«:^  —1-  —  -wv.^  —  vo  *liow  ^o  differences  of  rank,  and  no 

one  of  these  theories  was  as  good  as  honoure  are  paid  to  adnUnlstratore  dUtln- 

the  other.  gnishing  them  from  others,  there  is  no 

We    cannot    say     *The    Coming  stimulus  given  to  individual  ambition. 

Race'  leaves  us,  on  tiie  whole,  in  a  No  one  would  read  works  advocating  the- 

comfortable  fnmie  of   mind.      We  ories  that  Involv^  any  poUUcsa  or  social 

wuu.v.u»u>«7  xxmuvo  v&    lutu^       f t  v  chaugc,  and  thcrcforc  uo  ouc  wrftcs  them, 

nave  to  imagine  wonderful  advances  if^  now  and  then,  an  An  feels  hhnself  dls- 

in  arte  and  science,  in  government  satisfied  with  our  tranquil  mode  of  life, 

and  morals,  and,  after  alL  we  find  he  does  not  attack  It;  he  goes  away.  Thua 

ourselves  in  a  very  gloomy  Utopia,  ^  ^♦F^^XlJH^^^^^  "^J^f  *S^ii^  ^"^ 

»k^^  ^^^«'  nnn».r.  inTn;.,,  , TT^  specuUtive  thcorics  on  society  is  become 

where  mnut  seems  to  reign  supreme,  utterly  extinct     Again,  formerly  there 

There  is  a  reverse  side  of  the  medal  was  a  vast  deal  written  respecting  the 
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attribntoB  and  Msenee  of  the  All-Good,  congenial  to' bis  tosiefi,  and  needing  no 
and  the  aigoments  for  and  against  a  future  ivear  and  tear  of  the  passions.  .  .  .  Point- 
state  ;  bnt  now  we  all  recqniise  two  facts,  ing  is  an  amusement  to  many,  bnt  the  art 
— ^that  there  is  a  Divine  Seing,  and  that  is  not  what  it  was  in  former  times,  when 
there  it  a  future  state ;  and  we  all  equally  the  great  painters  in  our  various  corn- 
agree  that  if  we  wrote  our  fingers  to  the  munlties  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
wm^  we  could  not  throw  any  light  upon  prize  of  a  golden  crown,  which  gave  them 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  tluit  future  a  social  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  kings 
state,  or  quicken  our  apprehensions  of  the  under  whom  they  lived.  Ton  win  thus 
attributes  and  essence  of  that  Divine  doubtless  have  obeerred  in  our  archeo- 
Being.  Thus  another  part  of  literature  has  logical  department  how  superior  in  point 
become  also  extinct,  happily  for  our  race ;  of  art  the  pictures  were  several  thousand 
for  in  the  times  when  so  much  was  writ-  vears  ago.  Perhaps  it  is  because  music  is, 
ten  on  subjects  which  no  one  could  deter-  in  reality,  more  auicd  to  science  than  it  is 
mine,  people  seem^  to  live  in  a  perpetual  to  poetiy,  that,  of  all  the  pleasurable  arts, 
state  of  quarrel  and  contention.^*  music  is  that  which  flourishes  the  most 

amongst  vs.     Still,  even  in  music,  the 

Tirk.f  :<>   o*ni   «»^«^   ♦/v  ♦k/^   •m,^  absence  of  stimulus  in  praise  or  fame  has 

What  IS   stni  more   to  the   pur-  served  to  prevent  any  g?cat  superiority  of 

pose,  and  must  nave  a  still  greater  ©ne  individual  over  another :   and  we 

influence  in  extinguishing  theologi-  rather  excel  in  chond  music,  with  the  aid 

cal  controversy,  is  this,  that  the  Ana  of  our  vast  mechanical  instruments,  in 


are  all  wise  ahd  virtuous— such  has  which  we  make  great  use  of  the  agencyof 

r       _:      I?      u  u'i.     X    lu  •  1  vrater,  than  in  single  performers.     We 

become  the  habit  of    thetf   souls  :  ^are  had  scarcely  any  original  composer 

reason  and  habit  have  determmed  for  some  ages.    Our  favourite  airs  are 

this  for  Uiem.     The j  therefore  do  very  ancient  in  substance,  but  have  ad- 

not  require,  in  their  future  state,  to  ?>"ted  many  complicated  variaUons  by 

discriminate   between  the  placT  of  Inferior  though  bigcmous  musicians.-* 
felicity  and  the  place  of  punishment        __         .   .  ^ .      n       .i^ 
There  are  no  Ana  to  occupy  the       ^^^"^  AP^^'?  describes    music 

Utter,  or  to  be  governed  by  ^f!^  per-  ^  ™^r«  ^^^   ^  ^^^^^  *^*^  -^ 

petual  terrors  of  it    The  presumed  poetry,   we  presume  he  speaks  as 

necessity  to  find  in  religion  not  a  5?«  <>/  «»®  ^^\^  ^aye  we  here  pre- 

faith  only  for  the  individual  soul,  ^"^J?"^  4^.  that   "music  of  the 

but  a  government  for  society,  is  one  ^«*^   ^  ^i"<5^  ^^^^7  and  pathos 

main  cause  of  that  intense  int«^t  ^  despised,  and    of  which  some 

that    heat    and    animosity,    which  snatdies  have  abeady  ^tcd  our 

distinguish  theological  controversy,  distr^sed  and  unprepared  organs  ? 
There  is  the  dogmatism  of  authority     ^^ut  not  only  must  literature^  and 

on  the  one  hand,  and  the  heresy  of  ^?  ,?»«   »^    *°f    ^  .^^9^^^^ 

rebeUion  on  the  other.  thmkmg  deaiy  and  subside  m  this 

Mere   novelty  has   no  attraction  constwitly  wise  aiid  temperate  com- 

for  the  Ana ;  the  new  book,  simply  munity^ut  life  itself  seems  to  s^- 

because  it  is  new,  would  have  no  ^^  ^^hen  we  have  got   to  the 

readers.    Nor  does  any  one  write  ^^  «^  ,?»f  ?T^  7^®°  ^^        . 

from  a  motive  so  puerile  as  the  love  •coomplished  all  that  we  have  set 

of    fame    or   distinction.      Science  9^  ^«*^  upon,  when  we  have  all 

alone  is  cultivated  persistentiy.  become  good  and  reasonable,  sud- 

denly  one  is  aware  that  there  is  a 

" « The  motive  to  science,*  says  Aph-  ^^  ^^  movement,  a  want  of  pas- 
Lin,  ♦  is  the  love  of  truth  apart  from  aU  sion,  a  want  of  life  itself.  Was 
consideration  of  fame ;  and  science  with  some  portion  or  some  degree  of  what 
us,  too,  is  devoted  almost  solely  to  prac-  ^e  call  evil  necessary  as  a  stimu- 
Ucalusw  csscnti^il  to  om- social  conser^  lant  ?  Taking  society  as  a  whole, 
tlon  and  the  comforts  of  our  daily  life.  No  \T^R.Z:Ai^i^^^  -,;«^k  ^,^ 
fame  Is  asked  by  the  hiventor,  and  none  ^^  7®  altogether  dispense  with  our 
is  given  to  him ;  he  enjoys  an  occupation  hot-headed    fools    and    our   crafty 
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knayes  ?     K    equality  '  of    wealth  system  nearly  all  the  obleeta  which  the 

would  lead  to  no  rery  desirable  re-  S^^'^^'^J'rhSLW.Srjr. 

sidt,  80,  in  hke  manner,  equali^  of  ideals  of  a  Utopian  future.    Itwasastote 

intelligence  and    perfect  accord    in  tn  which  war,  with  all  ito  cahuniUee,  was 

the  moral  sentiments  might  disap-  deemed  impossible, — a  state  in  wliich  the 

point  us.     Presuming  them  to  be  freedom  of  all  and  «jch  was  secured  to  the 

!:^.:..*ivi»    *i»A«.  »>:»k?  «.-♦   «^»^v/i.,/»<^  uttermost  degree,  without  one  of  those 

attamable,  they  might  not  produce  animoslUee  Shich  make  freedom  in  the 

the  happmess  expected  from  them.  upper  world  depend  on  the  perpetual 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  complete  stnjfe  of  hostile  parties.    Here  the  corrup- 

ideal  of  a  human  society  includes  tion  which  debases  democracies  was  as 

the  clement  of  progress?  And  if  so.  5°^?^k'**k"'®  discontents  which  un- 
r"  ^'«»"^"«'  ^*  y*  "p* '"^  iTi^  lu  dermlne  the  thrones  of  monarchies.  Equa- 
It  cannot  be  that  state  m  wnicn  tnere  uty  here  was  not  a  name ;  it  was  a  real- 
is  no  improyement  1^  us  to  desire,  ity.  Riches  were  not  persecuted,  because 
If  it  be  objected  that  surely  we  can-  they  were  not  envied.    Here  those  prob- 

not  look  forw^d  to.  •«»  j-Jnite  pro-  j^SSiS^-S^f  m^!?rto"'fJSlS.'le".Sjv: 

gress,  the  answer  is  yery  near  at  groradTand  atove  ground  conduchig  to 

hand.      Has  terrestrial  man  an  in-  such  bitterness  between  classes,  were 

finity  to  fill  and  occupy?     ^*  The  solved  by  a  process  the  sUnplest — a 

sun  himself  must  die,"— so  sang  the  distinct  and  separate  worldng  class  was 

poet,  «d  the  specuUUTe  asteonorner  ^^?gSSrttr''cX'hen,  had  no  f^^' 

repeats   the  melancholy  prediction,  ing.    Amusements  abounded,  but  they 

If  matter  itself  is  eternal,  no  form  were  all  innocent.  .  .  .  Love  existed,  and 

that   matter   assumes  can  be   pro-  was  ardent  In  pursuit,  but  its  object  once 

nouncAd   to  be  etemaL     Stars  and  secured  was  falthfuL  .  .  .  Lastly,  among 

nouncea  to  oe  etemat     Diarsima  ^^  ^^^  important  characteristics  of  the 

planetary  systems  have,  it  is  strong-  vril-ya,  as  Astlngulshed  from  our  man- 
ly suspected,  their  season  of  birth  kind— lastly,  and  most  Unportant  on  the 
and  their  period  of  dissolution.  bearings  of  their  life  and  the  peace  of  their 
Let  us  hear  the  Ust  reflections  commonwwlths,  Is  their  unlvereal  awoe- 
^  r.«-  A«»<M.:^*.%  v^4^^4>.  Ka  ;«  ^^  ment  In  the  existence  of  a  merciful, 
of  our  Amencan  before  he  is  re-  i>cneflcentI>elty,andof  a  future  world  to 
leased  from  the  prison  of  this  Uto-  the  duration  of  which  a  century  or  two  are 
pia^,  to  rejoice  agjun  in  the  bright  moments  too  brief  to  waste  upon  thoughts 
and   windy  regions    of    the    upper  of  fame  and  power  and  avarice;  while 

world  fuU  of  sunshine-sometimes.  I^I^'fS^^^'-'^'LSo^^^S^lSriS'S 

too,  of  storm :—  the  nature  of  that  Deity  beyond  the  fact 

of  His  supreme  goodness,  nor  of  that 

**  The  virtuous  and  peaceful  life  of  the  future  worid  beyond  the  fact  of  Its 
people,  which,  while  new  to  me,  had  felicitous  existence,  so  their  reason  for- 
seemed  so  holy  a  contrast  to  the  conten-  bids  all  angry  disputes  on  insoluble  pro- 
tlons.  the  passions,  the  vices  of  the  upper  blems.  Thus  they  secure  for  that  state 
worla,  now  began  to  oppress  me  with  a  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth  what  no  corn- 
sense  of  dulness  and  monotony.  Even  munlty  ever  secured  under  the  light  of 
the  serene  tranqulllltv  of  the  lustrous  ah:  the  stars— all  the  blessings  and  consola- 
preyed  on  my  spirits.  I  longed  for  a  tlons  of  a  religion  without  any  of  the  evils 
change,  even  to  vonter,  or  storm,  or  dariL-  and  calamities  which  are  engendered  by 
uess.  I  began  to  feel  that,  whatever  our  strife  between  one  religion  and  another, 
dreams  of  perfectibility,  our  restless  **  It  would  be,  then,  utterly  impossible 
aspirations  towards  a  l>etter.  and  higher,  to  deny  Uiat  the  btate  of  existence  among 
and  calmer  sphere  of  beluff,  we,  the  the  Vril-ya  Is  thus,  as  a  whole,  Immca- 
mortals  of  the  upper  world,  are  not  surably  more  felicitous  than  that  of 
tialned  or  fitted  to  enjoy  for  long  the  very  super-terrestrial  races,  and,  reallslnff  the 
happiness  of  which  we  dream  or  to  which  dreams  of  our  most  sanguine  phllauUiro- 
wc  aspire.  pists,    almost  approaches    to   a   poeCs 

'*  Now,  In  this  social  state  of  the  YrQ-  conception  of  some  angelical  order.    And 

ya,  it  was  singular  to  mark  how  it  con-  yet,  if  you  would  take  a  thousand  of  the 

trived  to  unite  and  to  harmonise  Into  one  best  and  most  philosophical  of  human 
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bcinra  yon  could  find  In  London,  Paris,  or  dissatisfaction.     CivOised  life  it- 

f^27  »lzer irtSrr^ilri  -^^^.^-^  a  ^imng^  and  we  may 

Sommunlty,  my  beUef  is,  that  in  less  Tf®  .  8»iPP0S0  .that   this    highly-cul- 

than  a  year  they  would  cither  die  of  tivated  condition  would  be  accept- 

ermidy  or  attempt  some  revolution  by  able  to  those  only  whose  sentiments 

whidi  they  would  militate  against  the  »nd  habits  have,  in  fact,  been  har- 

£S:*ci^n'de^\tTe"r^i^\Sf^^^^^^  monised  to  and  by  the  W  they 

live  m.     A  savage,   captured   and 

This  passage  is  suggestive  of  many  decently    clad,    and    taught    good 

reflections.    Perhaps  we  cannot  do  manners  to  boot,  shall,   when  the 

better  than  leave  our  readers  here  to  opportunity   occurs,    flmg    off  his 

the  meditations  it  excites.    We  leave  tight-fitting  garments   and   all   the 

them  face  to  face  with  a  very  clever  conventionalties  of  which  he  seemed 

book.     After  the  extracts  we  have  to  be  very  proud,  and  betake  him- 

given,  it  will  be  needless   to  deal  self  to  the  jungle,  or  his  canoe,  or 

largely  in  the  language  of  praise,  his  miserable  hut,  and  enter  once 

We  are  certain  that  it  will  be  very  more  on  his  old  p^ous  and  terrible 

extensively    and    very    admiringly  struggle  for  existence.      What  we, 

read.  who  call   ourselves  ^  philanthropists 

But  as  all  authors,  even  reviewers, .  or  prc^essionists,  or  oy  some  other 

haye  ever  a  one  word  more  to  say.  flattenng  title,  have  evidently  to  do, 

we   would,    apropos   of    this   final  is  this :  we  have  to  labour  for  some 

passage,  suggest  just  this  one  con-  definite  and  unmistakable  improve- 

sideration.      Although  a  citizen  of  ment    We  cannot  altogether  foresee 

the  United  States,   or   an  English  that  future  whole  which    may   be 

s<^uire,  or  even  a  Gferman  professor,  the  outcome  of  many  such  accom- 

might  find  such  a  Utopia  as  is  here  plished  purposes ;  but  we  may  rely 

described,  whether  under  ground  or  on  this,  that  at  each  stage  society 

above    ground,    or    in    8ie    third  will  model  the  individual  to  live  in 

heavens,  very  dull  and'  oppressive,  the  new  medium,  and  probably  fit 

flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  it  does  him    to    labour    still    further,    and 

not  follow  that   the   natives,  bred  ever  further,  for  tiiis  or  that  ad- 

and  nurtured  in  their  serene  homes,  vance  in  knowledge,  or  in  art,   or 

would  experience  any  such  weariness  social  habitude. 
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Tb£  mind  of  the  general  reader,  ence;  and  he  is  proud  and  trium- 
brought  up  in  the  creed  common  to  phant  in    those  researches  of   the 
Christendom,   and  holding,  as    the  materialist  which  haye  gone  so  far 
majority    of    people    do,    the   faith  and  discovered  so  much;  but  yet 
taught  in  the  Bible,  has  been  much  there  is,  in  his  recent  book,*  conso- 
exercised  of  late  by  the  progress  of  lation  for  the  most  timid  believer, 
sdentific    inquiries.       Philosophers  It  is  not  a  likely  quarter,  we  allow, 
and  materialists  have  ceased  to  con-  to  seek  for  consolation :  but  he  is  a 
tent  themselves,  as  they  once  did,  bold  and  frank  speaker,  not  dealing 
with  darkling  investigations:    they  in    mysterious    hints    and  dfljrkling 
have  bl^un  to  take  up  the  quite  in-  intimations,  but  speaking  his  mind, 
appropriate  vehicle  of  Uv«ly  style  whether  to  his  own  advantage    or 
and  literary  art  to  force  us  into  at-  disadvantage,  in  a  way  which  specu- 
tention  to  their  abstruse  inquiries;  latists  of  all  classes  would  do  well 
and  as  these  inquiries  are  nothing  to  follow.      Science  has  taken  for 
if  not  heterodox,  and  carry  in  their  itself  a  peculiar  position  in  our  days, 
very   front  audacious    banners,  la-  Of  old  it  was  supposed  the  sphere 
belled  with   such  legends  as  **No  of  theology  to  deal  with  the  spirit- 
Faith,"  and   **  Believe   nothing,*'  a  ual  unknown,  and  of  philosophy  to 
great  many  of  us,  it  must  be  allowed,  ascertain    how    the   movements    of 
have    beei)    much    frightened,    and  thought  and  feeling    originated    in 
have  felt  our  fundamental  beliefs,  the    unseen    and    impalpable    souL 
our  best  hopes,  in  danger.     It  is,  These  two  ethereal  sciences  held  the 
curiously  enough,  a  distinctive  fea-  Aeld  in  respect  to  all  that  was  higher 
ture  of  the  timid  faith  of  the  public  in   man.      Mental    philosophy    has 
— a  faith  which  is  infinitely  stronger  eves  taken  its  distinguishing  name 
than  it  looks,  but  which  never  can  in  opposition,  as  it  were,  to  natural 
be  brought  to  believe  in  itself — that  philosophy,  which  had  a  totally  dif- 
it  takes  periodical  fits  of  fright,  and  ferent  sphere  of  operations.      But 
feels,   liKe  the  nervous  millionaire.  Natural  Science  has  gradually  pressed 
that  it  is  about  to  be  brought  to  forward  through  sphere  after  sphere, 
ruin ;  —  whereas     scepticism,     like  imtil  she  has  arrogated  to  herself  the 
most  young  and    penniless  adven-  chief  place,  and  procUimed  her  readi- 
turcrs,   is  daring  to  bravado,   and  ness  to  elucidate  all  problems— not 
fears    nothing.      But   it   is    worth  those  only  which  were  supposed  to 
while  to  inquire  what  is  the  cause  belong  to  her  individual  range,  but 
of  the  fright:  and  we  are  glad  to  the  still  more   important  questions 
think  that  we  have  under  our  hand  which  are  more  vital  to  man  than  any 
a  reassuring  utterance  from  the  lips  discussions  about  strata  or  stones, 
of  one  of  the  great  heresiarchs  of  the  gases  or  elemental  influences.     She 
day,  which  ought  to  go  far  to  com-  has  taken  the  question  of  the  origin 
pose    the     popular    apprehensions,  of  man  out  of  tne  hands  of  thec^ogy. 
Professor  Tyndall  is  not  a  man  to  She  has  taken  his  actions  «nd  mo- 
shrink  from  saying  what  he  means  tives  out    of   the   keeping    of    the 
out  of  any  fear  of  shocking  his  audi-  philosopher.       She    has    done    her 
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best    to    abrogate    altogether    the  She  waves  her  smokv  torch  about 

spiritual  and  mental  kii^doms,  and  her  head  as  she  stahds  at  the  dark 

range    all  within    the  yast  dreary  entrance    to    that    invisible  world, 

material  wilderness  of   a  world  in  We  have  called  it  by  such  names  as 

which  evei^thing   is  done  on  me-  Heaven,  Infinitude,   the  Unknown; 

chanical  principles.     It  is  her  day,  to  her  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  catacombs 

and  she  ha^  been  allowed,  with  much  requiring  nothing  but  the  torch  and 

commotion,  but  as  yet  little  serious  the  due. 

resistance,  to  proceed  on  her  career.  Now  the  question  is.  Does  Science 
That  fancy  for  fairness,  impartiality,  face  the  question  fully  which  she 
and  tolerance  of  everything,  which  professes  to  explain  ?  She  has  chosen 
is  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  time,  to  take  Man  for  her  field  of  investi- 
has  induced  everybody  to  listen  gation  ;  and  Man  is  a  complex  being, 
politely ;  and  the  powers  of  thought  He  is  something  more  than  flesh 
and  expression  wnich,  as  it  is  her  and  blood — the  meanest,  feast  obser- 
day,  natural  science  has  enlisted  vant  eye,  looking  at  him,  is  compelled 
in  her  favour,  have  carried  a  great  to  feel  that  his  inscrutability  is  some- 
deal  of  superficial  belief,  and  that  thing  which  differs  from  the  inscru- 
hollow  conviction  which  lasts  as  tabiUty  of  the  earth,  or  the  air,  or 
long  as  the  argument,  throughout  the  animal  creation.  Supposing  him 
the  world.  Natural  Selection  and  to  have  been  developed  out  of  the 
the  Molecular  theory  are  in  the  brute,  at  some  certain  moment  in  the 
ascendant,  intellectually.  Our  ori-  progress  of  that  development,  at 
gin  is  traced  for  us  from  the  ape  some  stage  in  the  process,  a  certain 
and  the  jelly-fish;  our  actions  are  change  must  have  come  over  him. 
accounted  for  by  the  movement  of  Argument  is  ineffectual  on  this  sub- 
currents  of  atoms  in  the  lining  of  ject,  because  the  fact  is  above  argu- 
our  frames.  This  is  an  undignified  ment ;  it  cannot  be  denied  or  con- 
solution  of  the  difficulties  of  human-  tested.  He  is  different  from  every- 
ity ;  but  Science  sternly  refuses  to  thing  else  in  the  world  by  a  vast,  an 
consider  the  matter  under  any  such  unexplainable,  and  infinite  difierenca 
secondary  light,  or  to  be  infiuenced  The  phenomena  which  occur  in  him 
by  the  consideration  that  it  would  occur  in  no  other  creature.  It  may 
be  better  for  us  to  be  made  in  the  be  possible  for  some  minds  to  con- 
image  of  Grod  than  to  be  improved  ceive  how  the  Greek  Aphrodite  or 
out  of  the  image  of  beast  She  has  the  fair  English  girl,  who  is  dearer 
nothing  to  do  with  what  is  best  to  us  than  any  Venus,  might  be  de- 
or  pleasantest ;  she  only  considers  veloped  out  of  a  monkey,  though  we 
(she  says)  what  is  true.  She  bids  avow  that  to  ourselves  Uie  process  is 
us  give  her  our  hand  boldly  while  inconceivable ;  but  who  can  imagine 
she  marches  without  fear  or  hesita-  that  Shakespeare  was  the  product  of 
tion  into  the  unknown.  We  have  the  higher  refinement  and  gradual 
thought  ourselves  mysterious  beings,  civilisation  of  the  loftiest  Chim- 
She  is  going  to  find  out  all  about  us.  panzee  ?  A  philosophy  which  insists 
**  Come  on,^'  she  says,  with  a  certain  on  the  lobe  of  our  ear  as  character- 
scorn  of  our  weakness.  She  is  going  istic  of  the  race,  and  omits  to  consider 
to  show  us  how  it  is  all  done,  as  the  Shakespeare  as  a  still  more  important 
creator  of  Frankenstein  might  have  characteristic,  beg^  its  investiga- 
managed  to  do,  had  *  not  that  timid  tions  on  very  insufficient  ground ; 
philosopherbeen  a  great  deal  too  much  for  we  have  a  right  to  insist  that  we 
frightened  by  his  own  performance,  should  be  considerd  as  whole  crea- 
But  Science  is  not  at  all  frightened,  tures,  not  as  half.  Upon  this  curious- 
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ly  disingenuous  foundation,  however,  difference  of  which  we  are  conscious 
aU  the  investigiCtions  into  our  nature  hetween  ourselves  and  all  the  rest  of 
which  have  filled  the  puhlic  ears  and  creation,  is — to  slump  us  up  in  one 
mind  are  founded.    Our  bodies  are  general  mass  with  the  animal  and 
discussed  to  nausea ;  but  our  bodies  even  the  vegetable  world.  Our  grand 
are  not  us.    They  are  the  most  mar-  difficulty  is  the  immense  pressure  of 
vellous    of    earthly  machines — the  that  conscious  difference  which  iso- 
most  delicate  and  noble — ^but  no  one  lates  us  from  every  other  race  as  no 
has  ever  pretended  that  they  were  race  except  our  own  is  isolated.  And 
inscrutable  or  divine.      Since  Man  Science  replies  by  pitching  us  con- 
has  known  himself,  it  has  never  been  temptuously  into  the  common  heap 
this  part  of  him  which  has  been  his  of  life.  Tet  there  never  was  a  greater 
chief  pride.    Everywhere  and  in  all  proof  of  our  inalienable  identity  than 
circumstances  he  has  felt  that  he  herself.    Man   only   inquires,    man 
was  not  as  the  brute.    The  world  only  wonders,  ponders,  demands  of 
has   been  wonderful   to    him,   but  heav^i  and  earth  to  know  who  and 
he  himself  to  himself  has    always  what  he  is — ^has  alone  the  faculty 
been  much  more  wonderful  than  the  of  beine  scientific.    This  is  the  most 
world.    He   has   never    questioned  wondenul  distinction  in  nature,  but 
whether  or  not  he  was  superior  to  it  is  the  one  thing  which  Science  de- 
the  rest  of  the  visible  creation,  for  clines  to  consider.    She  will  make 
he  has  always  known  it,  and  taken  the  most  elaborate  calculations   to 
it  for  granted.     And  in   every  age  show  us  how  our  shape  was  modifieil, 
the  great  question  has  been — The  our  flesh  moulded  into  new  forms; 
thing  within  us,  which  is  not  flesh  but  when  we  ask  her  how  we  got 
and  blood,  which  is  will  and  emo-  our  mind  she  is  obstinately  silent; 
tion  and  sentiment,  which  makes  us  yet  our  mind  is  our  grand  character- 
grieve  and  rejoice,  which  makes  us  istic  in  the  world.    It  is  as  if   an 
think  and  speak,  whence  comes  it  ?  ornithologist  should  enter  into  an  ela- 
— ^what  is  it  ?    This  unexplainable  borate  discussion  as  to  how  a  nightin- 
creature,   deriving    strange    powers  gide  had  developed  out  of  a  hedge- 
which  we  cannot  fathom,  from  some  sparrow,  commenting  minutely  upon 
strange   source  which  we    do   not  the  tiny  marking  of  its  feathers,  and 
know,  what  is  its  pedigree,  its  origin,  omitting  all  reference  to  its  sone. 
its  law  of  beii^?    This  has  been  Yet   the  song   is  the  nightingales 
the  question  of  humanity,  and  it  is,  grand  charactoristic,  just  as  mind  is 
let  us  do  what  we  will  to  exaggerate  our  grand  characteristic.    Fifty  years 
lesser  questions  into  importance,  the  ago,  the  wonder  and  mystery  which 
great  problem  of  the  universe.    Our  surrounded  so  common  an  occurrence 
eyes  always  light  up,  and  our  ears  as  the  germination  of    a  seed  of 
are  intent  to  hear  of  anything  that  com  was  a  favourite  argument  with 
may  solve  it    Any  inquiry  which  believers  in  Revelation  against  the 
looKs  as  if  it  might  by  possibiuty  clear  sceptic's  refusal  to  believe  anything 
up  for  us  some  part  of  this  problem,  he  could  not  understand.    **  Can  ^ou 
becomes  immediately  interesting.    If  understand  how  the  seed  grows  mto 
we  could  but  ascertain  anything  for  the  green  plant,  and  then  into  the 
ourselves,  not  by  tradition  or  revda-  ear  of  com  f '  ask^  the  defender  of 
tion,  but  by  discovery,  we  feel  that  it  religion.    Science   has    plucked,    or 
would  be  an  unspeakable  satisfaction  thinks  she  has'plucked,  the  mystery 
to  us.  out  of  this.    She  answers,  Tes,  she 
What  Natural  Science  does  for  us,  can   understand   it    In    Professor 
by  way  of  clearing  up  this  mysterious  Tyndall's  paper  on  Scientific  Materi- 
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a]ism  he  describes  the  process  to  us.  to  breathe  again.  Mr.  Tjndall  is 
It  is  done  by  a  unioo  between  the  scarcely  less  interested  in  molecules 
molecules  of  the  seed  and  the  mol-  than  his  colleague.  He  believes  in 
ecules  in  the  soil  brought  together  them — venerates  them',  so  to  speak, 
by  heat  And  exactly  m  the  same  as  probably  the  parents  of  his  own 
way  is  the  human  boay  constructed,  thoughtful  musings ;  and  is  as  ready 
It  is  less  easy  to  identify  the  pro-  to  bdieye  in  their  all-importance  as 
cesses  carried  on  in  the  latter  case ;  any  fetish-worshipper  in  his  idol, 
but  the  difficulty  "is  not  with  the  Yet  here  is  his  decision  on  the  sub- 
quality  of  the  problem,  but  with  ject — his  avowal  of  that  tether  which 
its  complexity.'*  The  molecules  are  limits  Science,  and  beyond  which, 
small,  and  they  are  very  many — ^their  up  to  this  time  at  least,  she  has 
action  is  hidden — ^there  are  obstacles  shown  no  power  to  eo.  He  has 
in  the  way  of  observation ;  but  Pro-  been  candidly  stating  his  conviction 
fessor  Tyndall  is  convinced  that  "  a  that  the  animal  body  is  the  product 
simple  expansion  of  the  qualities  of  molecidar  force, 
we  now  possess**  would  overcome 
all   these  difficulties.     From  this  it  ^  **Yoa  see  I  am  not  mincing  mattcre, 

is  apparent  that  tomaster  even  the  SS^nk^rB^^m^A^^oM^^^ 

mystery   of    the  body.   Science  re-  The  formation  of  a  crystal,  a  plant,  or  an 

quires  to  grow  wiser  and  stronger,  animal,  is  in  their  eyes  a  purely  mc- 

Were  she  so— -were  all  the  faculties  chanical  problem,  which  differs  from  the 

so    expanded  that  she  could   "de-  problems  of  ordinary  mechanics  in  the 

#i.,-r»A»»    #K«.    ^i,;«L-    u.»*^^.^....i«.    ^^A  smallness  of  the  masses  and  the  complexl- 

duce     the    chick    "rigorously    and  ty  of  the  processes  involved.     Here  you. 

matnematically  from  the  egg' — she  have  one-half  of  our  dual  truth;  let  us  now 

would  still  be  in  no  position  to  pro-  glance  at  the  other  half.   Associated  with 

nounce  upon  the  central  wonder  of  this  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  animal 

humanity.      She  has  given  us  to  un-  ^^T  ^^'^J  Phenomena  no  less  certain 

J       .      /*..    7^  V,  ».«o  |^.T«x  «o  w  v«i  than  those  of  physics,  but  between  which 

derstand  that  she  was  m  a  position  and  the  mechanism  we  discover  no  neces- 

to  do  so.     She  has  kept  us  shivering  sary  connection.  A  man,  for  example,  can 

and  wondering,  as  on  the   edge   of  ^y,  I  fed,  I  think,  I  love;  but  how  does 

some  great  precipice  of  discovery,  «j»*Jiw«»i«winfuse itself  in^ 

,^fK;.>    «^««if   ^#    *u«*    «,«r.*^«:«.,«  The  human  brain  is  said  to  be  the  organ 

within    reach    of    that    mysterious  ^^  thought  and  feeUng.    When  we  ^ 

secret  which  has  been  hid  from  us  hurt,  the  brain  feels  It;  when  wo  ponder, 

all  our  lives.      We  have  felt   that  it  is  the  brain  tliat  thinks;   when  our 

the  wonder  was  about  to  be  taken  passions  or  affecUons  arc  excited.  It  is 

out  of  us-that  we  were  going  to  2S°re^SS.!?orrb'r.l?U°/r«"?,t 

be  accounted  for,  our  nature  lath-  cisc  here.    I  hardly  imagine  there  exists 

omed,  and  our  identity  settled  for  a  profound  sclentlflc  thinker  who  has 

ever.      Science  has  claimed  to    do  reflected  upon  the  subject,  unwilling  to 

this  for  us  through  Mr.  Darwin's  ape  ^P??*'  the  extreme  probability  of  the  hy- 

j  T>    e  u     1     \  L     I     *^  pothesis  that,  for  every  fact  of  conscious- 

and  Professor  Huxle/s  protoplasm.  J^^  whether  in  the  domain  of  sense,  of 

She  has  given  us  mysterious  warn-  thought,  or  of  emotion,  a  definite  molecu- 

ings  not  to  think  too  highly  of  our-  lar  condition  of  motion  or  structure  is 

selves— to  beware  lest  we  should  be  ^^  «P  *°,^c  brain ;  or  would  be  disposed 

T^*^»>«wi  4.^  v«  «»»*»  «,if/xm«4^^»«   «««  ©ven  to  deny  that  if  the  motion  or  struc- 

proved  to  be  mere  automatons  pup-  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  ^,^3^8  histead 

pets  moved  by  a  stream  of  atoms,  ©f  extcmid,  the  effect  on  consciousness 

Deeply  and  solemnly  has  Professor  will  be  the  same.     Let  any  nerve,  for 

Huxley   sounded    in    our    ear    this  example,  be  thrown,  by  morbid  action, 

more    than  likelihood,   this    ahnost  into  {he  precise  stete  of  motion  which 

*  .  •^""   "'^''""^'^'^  Z  1  v.^^y  would   be   communicated  to  it  by  the 

certamty.     But  near  what  his  bro-  puiges  of  a  heated  body;   surely  that 

ther  Professor  says,  and  you  begin  nerve  will  dcchire  itself  hot— the  mind 

TOL.   ex. — ^NO.   DCLXIZ.  B 
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will  accept  the  subjective  Intimation  ex-  association  of  two  classes  of  phenomena, 
acUy  as  if  it  were  objective.  .  .  .  The  of  whose  real  bond  of  union  he  Is  in  abso- 
relation  of  physics  to  consciousness  being  lute  ignorance.  The  problem  of  the  con- 
thus  established — that,  given  the  state  of  nectlon  of  body  and  soul  is  as  insoluble 
the  brain,  the  corresponding  thought  or  in  its  present  ^rm  as  it  was  in  the  pro- 
feeling  might  be  inferred;  or,  given  the  scicntiflc  ages.** 
thought  or  feeling,  the  corresponding 

state  of  the  brain  imght  be  inferred.  But  rru:^  4^^\,  .^^  ^^^aia  »«rrv«*.i 
how  inferred?  It^uld  be  at  bottom  not  J^^}^  frank  and  candid  avowal 
a  case  of  logical  inference  at  all,  but  of  should,  wo  think,  onng  great  con- 
empirical  association.  Ton  may  reply  solation  to  those  honest  and  troubled 
thatmanvof  the  inferences  of  Science  are  gouls  who  fear  that  the  discoveries 
of  this  cliM«ctei— the  inference,  for  ex-  £  Science  are  about  to  make  an  end 
ample,  that  an  electric  current  of  a  given  \  wv*«**vv?  •»*  «s  i»vvu»  w  '^«'^«  »"  ^« 
direction  will  deflect  a  magnetic  needle  ^^  *"  those  dreams  of  a  divine  origin 
in  a  definite  way;  but  the  cases  differ  in  which  humanity  has  cherished  from 
this,  that  the  passage  from  the  current  to  its  cradle.  After  all,  though  we 
the  needle,  if  not  demons^bie,  ^  tWnk-  ^ay  have  been  frightened  out  of  our 
able.  Granted  that  a  definite  thought  ,./  x^^  .1  ^  *k/x«Sv»4-  *v»«4.  «•.««  -«j 
and  a  definite  molecular  acUon  in  the  Y^^,?^  *^®  thought  that  apes  and 
brain  occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not  Asadians  were  the  fount  of  our  bemg, 
potaen  the  inieOoetual  oraan^  wot  anpa-  and  that  all  our  thoughts  and  emo- 
renay  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which  tions  were  no  better  than  fantastic 
would  enable  us  to  pass  by  f  process  qf  ^^  ^  current  flowing  this  way 
reasoning,  from  one  to  the  other.  They  *«»*"»*'*'*  "  ^**»^»^*^  mvttim^  wxo  wwy 
appear  together,  but  we  do  not  know  why.  or  that  way,  of  molecules,  there  is 
Were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  no  real  foundation  for  our  fear, 
strengthened,  and  illuminated,  as  to  on-  Even  though  our  bodies  should  be 
ableustoseeandfeeltheveiyinolecules  discovered  to  be  mere  chemical 
-of  the  brain— were  we  capable  of  follow-  ^^m^^„  «,^«^  ^y^^«i«^  -«^  ^.'a^^u 
ing  aU  their  moUons,  all  Iheir  groupings,  problems  more  complex  and  difficult 
allthcir  electric  discharges.  If  such  there  than  ordinary — and  for  this  mitia- 
be — and  were  we  intimately  acquainted  tory  and  comparatively  insignificant 
wiUi  the  correspondhig  states  of  thought  discovery  Professor  TVnclall  requires 
and  feeUng,— we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  «*  1.-^^-  "^  ^4.1.^.  ^^en*!  ''^^j.  ^-^  ^^ 
from  the  solution  of  the  problem.  How  ^"^T'  ^^^^  ^\^\  ^^  ^^  .^^' 
are  these  physical  processes  connected  sessed  at  present  ■  by  the  most  ac- 
with  the  facts  of  consciousness?  The  complished  philosopher — yet  our 
chasm  between  the  two  classes  of  pheno-  complex  nature,  our  double  being, 
mena  would  still  remahi  intellectually  *u^  -^01  wonder  of  ua.  the  mind 
impassable.  Let  tiie  consciousness  of  „,!.  f  .  X^!!?^a  3^^  ^  2?  1 
tooTfor  example,  be  associated  witii  a  which,  a  thousand  tunes  more  truly 
ririitrhanded  spiral  motion  of  the  mole-  than  the  body,  is  ourself,  cannot  be 
ernes  of  the  brain,  and  the  consciousness  explained  by  any  science  yet  known 
of  Aote  witii  a  left-handed  sphral  motion  to  man.  The  philosopher  does  not 
We  should  then  know  when  we  love  that  iv>ca.Ra  "anv  intellfirtnul  nr 
Uie  motion  is  hi  one  dh^ction,  and  when  ®^^„  POSSf  M  any  mieuectuai  or- 
we  hate  Uiat  tiie  motion  is  hi  anoUicr;  gwi»  or  "rudunent  of  an  organ," 
but  the  *why?'  would  remain  as  un-  which  can  enable  him  to  penetrate 
answerable  as  before.  this  mystery.  Every  human  indi- 
«»In  aflirmin^  that  the  growtii  of  Uic  ^j^j^^  jg  ^^  ^  inscrutable  as  in 
body  is  mechanical,  and  that  thought,  as  I^  •  ^n  "*«»^  "«•"»«  «»f  "« 
exercised  by  us,  has  its  correUtion  hi  tiie  F^®  prescientific  age.  How  cunous 
physics  of  the  brain,  I  think  the  position  is  this  avowal  after  all  the.  brags, 
of  the  materialist  Is  stated,  as  far  as  and  threats,  and  theories  with  which 
that  position  is  a  tenable  one.  I  think  the  scientific  materialist  has  filled 
the  materialist  will  be  able  finally  to  ^v***  «;•  #^«  «/*«,«>  *;^a  •v«o«^  i  v^^^ 
maintain  tills  position  agahist  all  attilcs;  *J®  ?!f  ffxt.^?"?®  ^J°®  P*®'  L  .^ 
but  I  do  not  think,  in  the  present  con-  Should  all  that  has  been  asserted  be 
dition  of  the  human  mind,  that  he  can  true,  we  are  still  left  intact^  notwith- 
pass  beyond  tills  position.  I  do  not  standing  natural  selection  and  the 
Udnkhelsentitiediosaytiiathisinole-  molecukr  theory.  Should  every 
cular  groupings  and  his  molecular  motions  *""*^****"  w^wj.  ^"j^"*^  ';  .J^ 
expla&everytiiing.  In  reaUtytiiey  explain  monkey  species  stand  forth  U)  daim 
jiothing.    The  utmost  he  can  afiirm  is  the  its  portion  m  our  flesh  and  blood — 
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should  the  chemist  succeed  in  mak-  which  the  mind  of  Science  cannot 
ing  a  bahj,  as  Professor  Tjndall  abide.  At  the  sight  of  a  national 
threatens  us  he  would  if  he  could —  fast  or  a  penitential  service  he 
we  haye  the  warrant  of  Science  for  shrieks  with  hysterical  passion.  We 
saying,  that  man  would  still  remain  feel  ourselves  seized  by  the  shoul- 
as  mysterious  as  ever.  The  biolo-  ders  and  violently  shaken  when 
gist  may  take  him  limb  from  limb,  we  do  but  hint  at  misfortunes 
finding  what  similitudes  he  pleases  caused  by  the  **  visitation  of  God.*' 
in  those  dry  bones — ^the  chemist  It  is  odd  to  the  spectator  to  see 
may  dissolve  him  back  into  the  this  sudden  access  of  rage,  for 
gases  and  atoms  of  matter  of  which  w;hich  there  seems  no  particular 
his  flesh  is  composed, — but  who  will  cause ;  for  it  is  no  exceptional  idea, 
find  out  where  dwells  the  other  part  but  we  fundamental  principle  of 
of  him — ^the  life  that  speaks,  and  Christianity,  that  all  thm^s  are  in 
thinks,  and  loves,  and  sorrows  ?  the  hand  of  Gk>d.  But  this  is  how 
Where  that  came  from — ^how  it  got  Science  feels  on  the  matter.  De- 
possession  of  the  curious  home  it  nunciations  of  this  one  religious  act 
now  inhabits,  what  vital  connection  are  in  every  scientific  voliune,  we 
it  has  with  that  house — in  what  venture  to  say,  which  has  been  pub- 
way  these  two  belong  to  each  other,  lished  for  years ;  and  Mr.  Tyndall, 
and  how  they  form  one  being — ^isas  like  the  resty  loses  his  head  and 
inexplicable  to  Kno^edge  as  it  is  to  utters  a  yell  on  the  subject  We 
Ignorance.  If  we  cannot  receive  what  may  safely  leave  nature  to  hold  her 
is  said  to  come  from  God  on  the  own,  however,  in  this  matter;  for 
subject,  certainly,  it  seems,  there  is  no  of  all  the  impossible  efibrts  which 
information  to  be  obtained  from  man.  can  be  imagined,  the  most  impossible 
It  wiU  be  perceived  from  the  above  would  be  any  endeavour  to  quench 
extract  that  Professor  Tyndall  does  in  this  point  tiie  universal  instinct, 
not  deal  in  any  darkling  threats,  or  sUence  the  cry  which  every 
but  allows  the  imperfection  of  his  sufferer  gives  forth  unto  the  Un- 
knowledge.  The  priest^  he  says,  known--4he  appeal  which  is  as 
knows  no  more  of  the  matter  than  he  natural  as  breathing.  It  is,  wo 
does — an  assertion  most  innocently  suppose,  the  inveterate  philosophical 
polemical ;  but  he  does  not  hesitate  prejudice  that  people  who  pray 
to  avow  that  what  he  knows  is  little  never  do  anything  else  to  nelp 
indeed.  The  only  point  on  which  themselves,  which  Ues  at  the  bottom 
he  gets  angry  or  controversial  is  one  of  this  fierce  scientific  objection  to 
which  excites  every  scientific  writer  one  of  the  most  v^ell-recognised 
in  what  one  cannot  but  feel  to  be  instincts  of  natural  religion, 
an  amusing  way.  It  is  as  the  red  Before,  however,  we  leave  this 
rag  to  the  bulL  The  calmest  man  realm  of  Science,  we  may  note  one 
of  science  flies  into  an  outburst  of  curious  effect^  and  at  the  same  time 
whimsical  rage,  and  foams  at  the  cause,  of  the  wide,  general  difi\ision 
mouth,  when  he  comes  within  sight  and  apparent  popularity  of  these 
or  hearing  of  one  special  religious  daring  materialistic  theories  upon 
assumption.  ^*  Don't  profess  to  see  the  constitution  and  origin  of  man. 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  It  looks  at  the  first  glance  very 
world  the  evidences  of  Divine  plea-  humbling  to  our  pride  to  be  called 
sure  or  displeasure,"  the  philosopher  upon  to  accept  the  monkey  as  our 
says  sharply,  restraining  himself  progenitor,  and  td  consider  ourselves 
with  an  effort  He  can  bear  any  automatons  swayed  bv  some  chance 
folly  but  this — it  is  the  one  thing  influence  which  we  do  not  in  the 
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least  comprehend.  But  there  is  no  the  new  facts  thus  disclosed,  Hu- 
real  humility  or  seriousness  in  the  manity  would  still  smile  serenely, 
state  of  mind  which  these  specula-  knowing  better,  in  spite  of  all  facts 
tions  produce.  We  think  there  and  philosophers.  Our  intenae 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  sense  of  human  superiority  is  far 
reader  finds  more  amusement  than  too  strong  to  be  m<H:e  than  amusin^y 
anything  else  in  such  theories,  titillated  by  such  suggestions.  We 
There  is  in  us  all  an  inherent  con-  the  descendants  of  an  ape  and  a 
sciousness  of  superiority  which  is  jelly-fish  1  Even  the  great  material- 
imassailable  even  by  Science;  and  ist  himself,  we  imagine,  must  feel 
the  suggestions  of  Science  on  this  a  ^eam  of  fun  uradiate  his  labours, 
point  £u  us  with  that  quaint  sense  All  those  gifts  *  of  his — ^the  logic, 
of  the  incongruous  which  is  the  yery  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit — ^the 
soul  of  humour.  We  may  listen  power  of  obsenration  which  enables 
with  gravity  while  our  teachers  dis-  him  to  perceiye  the  mysteries  of 
cuss  &e  question,  whether  **  a  right-  structure  through  every  decent  cover- 
handed  spiral  movement  of  the  ing,  and  the  great  mental  endowments 
molecules  of  the  brain  "  is  sufficient  which  have  enabled  him  to  interest 
to  account  for  the  production  in  the  world  in  his  investigations — are 
us  of  that  emotion  generally  called  these  but  the  newest  development 
Love.  But,  in  reality,  all  the  while  of  the  monkey's  cunning,  or  that 
we  are  secretly  ticlded  by  the  im-  offensive  instinct  which  makes  the 
imaginable  nonsense  of  the  inquury :  medusa  sting  the  unwary  swimmer  ? 
there  is  a  solemn  folly  in  it  which  The  sense  of  incongruity  here  is 
makes  it  not  only  bearable  but  exijuisite.  In  the  very  dqith  of  her 
grimly  amusing.  **Whatl  I?"  the  senousness,  Science  thus  becomes 
listener  says  in  his  heart ;  ^*  I  ? — ^lov-  no  better  than  a  buffoon.  Once 
ing  hotly,  feeling  deeply,  prompt  to  more  she  has  foi^tten  that  a  thing 
the  exercise  of  spirituid  emotions,  may  be  logically  provable,  yet  mo- 
admiration,  enthusiasm,  worship —  rally  incredible.  Good  Bishop 
with  a  thousand  wild  and  sweet  Berkeley  tried  hard  to  make  his 
fancies  coming  and  going  about  me  generation  believe  that  the  things 
like  the  air  of  heaven — with  mi  which  surrounded  it  were  not  things, 
imagination  capable  of  conceiving  but  ideas ;  and  he  proved  his  hypo- 
things  which  are  altogether  beyond  thesis,  but  never  convinced  a  living 
my  experience,  and  above  my  power  souL  Mr.  Darwin,  and  Mr.,  jiuxley 
of  realisation— -I !"  This  sense  of  too,  may  prove  their  hypotheses  for 
unspeakable  'superiority  to  the  the-  anything  we  can  tell,  but  they  will 
ory  of  his  own  existrace  thus  placed  never  make  men  beUeve  in  their 
before  him,  must  affect,  more  or  less,  own  descent  from  monkeys,  or  that 
every  man  who  listens  to  it;  and  they  are  mere  puppets,  without 
the  effect  would  not  be  changed  or  power  or  violation  of  their  own. 
even  modified  could  every  hypothesis  Those  researches,  however,  which 
be  proved,  and  our  non-existence  profess  to  go  into  the  spiritual  Un- 
as spiritual  beings  be  rigidly  and  seen,  and  bring  us  a  fleshly  inter- 
logically  made  out  Should  some'  pretation  of  some  of  the  wonders 
exceptional  man  arise,  with  a  glass  which  lie  about  us  and  concern  us 
covering  to  his  brain,  throu|di  most  deeply,  derive  from  that  as- 
which  the  molecules  might  be  ob-  sumption  an  interest  such  as  no 
served  to  perfection,  and  should  a  other  scientific  inquiries  have.  This 
thousand  Professor  Huxleys  devote  is  the  subieot  which,  disguise  it  as 
themselves  to  the  classification  of  we  will,  takes  the  deepest  hold  upon 
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homan  nature.  It  is  in  a  yery  sible  is  yeiy  apparent;  but  the 
different  way  that  Mr.  Froude*  ap-  result  is  not  exactly  what  we  should 
preaches  those  everlasting  questions  have  expected  from  the  intention, 
which  are  more  to  us  than  the  most  The  essay,  in  short,  is  not  about 
important  eyeryday  interest;  but  Oalyitiism  at  all  It  is  a  brilliant 
he,  too,  brings  his  powers  to  bear  historical  sketch  of  the  great  reli- 
on  the  great  sphere  of  religious  gious  movements  which  have  agi- 
thought  in  a  way  which  shows  its  tated  the  world,  from  that  of  the 
importance  under  all  circumstances  Jews  downward.  The  religion  of 
to  all  minds  of  high  tone  and  as-  Zoroaster  and  the  principles  of  the 
piration.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  Stoics  do  not  at  the  first  glance 
historian,  so  little  liable  to  the  pre-  appear  to  have  many  features  of 
judices  of  mere  religiousness,  and  similarity  with  the  stern  faith  of 
so  fiercely  hostile  to  most  ecclesi-  Geneva;  but  each  of  them,  and  of 
astical  institutions,  taking  for  his  various  others  which  Mr.  Froude 
theme  the  excellences  of  Calvin-  specifies,  was  founded  upon  the  re- 
ism.  Something,  no  doubt,  is  due,  volt  of  humankind  against  universal 
in  this  choice,  to  the  oirciunstances  falsehood,  and  the  determination  to 
and  place  in  which  this  essay  was  make  a  stand  for  God's  will  and 
produced.  Scotland  is  treated  in  a  work  in  the  midst  of  a  lying  and 
peculiar  way  by  the  notable  English  corrupt  generation.  To  say  that 
persons  who  of  late  years  have  taken  every  religious  leader  has  been 
on  interest  in  her.  There  is  a  cer-  moved  to  throw  off  violently  the 
tain  analogy  between  the  way  in  sway  of  the  false  and  impure,  and 
which  men  speak  of  women  and  to  devote  himself  with  a  certain 
that  in  which  the  English  writer  almost  fanaticism  in  the  great  re- 
deals  with  Scotland  {and  Scotch  vulsion  of  feeling,  to  the  absolute 
subjects.  He  louses  her  roundly  empire  of  truth  and  of  ah  unseen 
and  spitefully,  or  he  is  condescend-  law,  is  to  say  what  is  very  true, 
ingly  enthusiastic  over  her  admir-  and  very  reassuring  to  the  Christian 
able  qualities,  and  considers  her  student :  but  this  is  not  Calvinism, 
peculiar  ways  of  thinking  with  a  Tet  though  this  essay  is  not  the 
certain  indulgence,  such  as  a  supe-  apology  for  Calvinism  which  it 
rior  may  afford  to  give.  Calvinism  claims  to  be,  and  thou^  there  are 
is  supposed  to  be  a  system  for  which  marks  of  haste  and  superficial  treat- 
the  Scotch  nation  has  an  unac-  ment,  especially  in  the  latter  part^ 
countable  weakness.  Therefore  Mr.  it  is  a  very  fine  sketch  of  the  ever- 
Froude,  addressing  a  popular  as-  reviving  germ  of  religious  life  — 
sembly  in  Scotland,  takes  up  Cal-  that  hfe  which  consists  as  truly 
vinism  as  an  appropriate  subject,  as  any  theory  of  the  materialist 
and  endeavours  to  find  what  good  in  ob^ence  to  the  law  and  order 
he  can  in  it  He  approaches  it,  we  of  the  universe.  ^^  Piety,  like 
can  see,  with  this  intentiop.  There  wisdom,*'  Mr.  Froude  says,  "  con- 
must  be  good  in  it,  because  here  is  sists  in  the  discovery  of  the  rules 
a  whole  people  trained  upon  Calvin-  under  which  we  are  actually  placed, 
ism.  which  has  made  tor  itself  a  and  in  faithfully  obeying  them ; 
creditable  place  in  the  world,  and  and  he  thus  eoes  on  to  describe  the 
earned  respectful  consideration  for  foundation  of  all  belief,  and  the 
its  vagaries,  such  as  they  are.  The  manner  in  which  every  new  spiritual 
intention  to  say  all  the  good  pos-  impulse  works  among  men. 

*  Short  StudioB  on  Qreat  SubJectB.    Second  Series.    Longman  :  1871. 
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"  There  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  lie  and  comply  with  them—which  inexorablj 

in  all  men,  in  proportion  to  the  strenc^h  make  themselves  felt  in  failure  and  dlsas- 

of  their  understanding,  a  conviction  tnat  ter  if  we  neglect  or  attempt  to  thwart 

there  is  in  all  human  thines  a  real  order  them.    .    .    . 

and  purpose,  notwitlistanmng  the  chaos  **  And  these  laws  are  absolute,  inflex- 

in  wnich  at  times  they  seem  to  be  in-  ible,  irreversible,  the  steady  friends  of 

YOlved.    Suffering  scattered  blindly  with-  the  wise  and  good,  the  eternal  enemies  of 

out  remedial  purpose  or  retributive  pro-  the  blockhead  ana  the  knave.    No  Pope 

priety— good  and  evil  distributed  with  can  dispense  with  a  statute  enrolled  in 

the  most  absolute  disregard   of  moral  the  Chancery  of  Heaven,  or  popular  vote 

merit  or  demerit— enormous  crimes  per-  repeal  it    The  discipline  Is  a  stem  one, 

petmted  with  impunity,  or  vengeance,  and  many  a  wild  endeavour  men  have 

when  it  comes,  falling  not  on  the  guilty,  made  to  obtain  less  hard  conditions,  or 

but  the  innocent—  imagine  them  other  than  they  are.    They 

4  rk«-*«*  «  v««««- 1>^-«  have  conceived  the  rule  of  the  Almirfity 

A??«lLt  «^5^5?S;«,n^  ^n  ^niiif ^ '  to  bc  likc  the  Hilc  of  oue  of  themsefvee. 

And  needy nothingtrimmcd In  JoUity,  -  ^hey  have  fancied  that  they  could  bribe 

these    phenomena    present,    generation  or  appease.  Him — ^tempt  Him,  by  penance 

after  generation,   the  same  perplexing  or  pious  o£fMng,  to  suspend  or  turn  aside 

and  even  maddenbig  features ;  and  with-  His  displeasure.    They  arc  asking  that 

out  an  illogical  but  none  the  less  a  posi-  His  own  eternal  nature  shall  become 

tive  certainty  that  things  are  not  as  they  other  than  it  is.    One  thing  only  they 

seem— that,  in  spite  of  appearance,  there  can  do.    They  for  themselves,  by  chang- 

is  justice  at  the  heart  of  them,  and  that,  big  their  own  courses,   can  make  the 

in  the  worldnflf  out  of  the  vast  drama,  jus-  laws  which  they  have  broken  hcnccf  or- 

tlce  will  assert  somehow  and  somewhere,  vnird  their  friend." 
its  sovereign  right  and  power,  the  better 

sort  of  persons  would  find  eidstence  alto-  fp^is  being  the  case,  Mr.  Froude 

gether  unendurable.    This  is  what  the  ^^^  t."o  v«ov,   ui*.  x  ivuuo 

Greeks  meant  by  the  'AvdyKn  or  destiny,  g^^  0^  to  aescnbe  the  compromises 

which  at  the  bottom  is  no  other  than  which     human     nature     invariably 

moral  Providence.     Prometheus  chained  essays  to  make  with  the  justice  of 

on  the  rock  is  the  counterpart  of  Job  on  Hearen.     He  points  out  the  strong 

?h^/^]?S^J♦H^.^SyS?^?^r!SSf^  tendency  we  bare  to  substitute  an 

the  vulture  with  beak  and  talons  rending  ..^  •  f  ^       x*       i         x                 i* 

at  his  heart,  the  Titan  still  defies  the  artificial  devotional  system,   a  rch- 

tyrant  at  whose  command  he  suffers,  and,  gion   of  ntes  and  observances,  for 

strong  in  conscious  innocence,  appMls  to  the    true    and    everlasting    worship 

the  eternal  Mo?ga.which  will  do  hhtt  right  ^hich    is    expressed    in    obedience 

ia  the  end.     ^^^^y^P^^h^t Tt  "^^  ^"^?    *"^  ^^^^*  how  much 

b™  oni  anT2iK)ve  t J^  ^^  «•«  ^™P*«d   *?  buv    ourselves 

the  sUent,  brooding,  everlasting  fate  of  off  from  the  practice  of  faith,  and 

which  victim  and  tyrant  were  alike  the  truth,  and  justice,  and  charity,  fun- 

instruments,  and  which  at  last,  far  off.  damental   principles    which  require 

after  ages  of  miseiy  it  might  ba  but  sua  ^  ^  deep  seated  in  the  chaxicter 

before  aU  was  over,  would  indicate  the  .  ,  ^^^i/  ov»w«  «*  ***»  vumovi^i. 

sovereignty  of  justice.    Full  as  it  may  be  and  influence  all  the  conduct,  by  a 

of  contramcUons  and  perplexities,  this  series  of  external  sacrifices,  belief  of 

obscure  beUef  lies  at  the  very  core  of  our  dogmas,    penances,    or   propittatorr 

?Pu  ^J'J^«'JK?.«L'*JSSSin^*.''.  »  rites ;  "  fonns  «nd  ceremonies  which 

it  is  called  predestination  according  as  it      '  .  .         «i.  .        «.j.i  .     . 

i3  regarded  panthclsticaUy  as  a  necessary  ^^^'"'^  mtOi  collision,  litUe  or  not  at 

conmtlon  oi  the  universe,  or  as  the  de-  all,  with  ordinary  life,  and  ultimate- 

cree  of  a  self-conscious  being.  ly  have  a  tendency  to  resolve  them- 

**IntiEMtdy  connected  wilh  tills  belief,  selves   into    payments   of  money.'» 

and  perhaps  the  fact  of  which  it  is  the  rpK*-^   *.«    k1^%,^    Ar.^\^*   ♦!«•*    ik« 

inad^uate  expression,  is  the  existence  in  ^^^  f*"   ^®  J^^  ,?^^*>*   ™*i  ^ 

nature  of  omnipresent  organic  laws,  pene-  grand  danger  of  reugious  me  is  its 

trating  the  material  world,  penetittting  fall  into  this  state  of  internal  decay, 

the  moral  world  of  human  life  and  society,  while    outward    pomp    and    formal 

cannotmodlfy— which  willgo  with  us,  and  ^***Jy-     Mr.   l«Youde  has  perhaps 

assist  and  befriend  us,  if  we  recognise  too  distinctly  m  his  mmd  that  mo- 
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dieval  form  of  religiousness  which  which  enyelop  his  existence.    At  first, 

made  the  remission   of  sm  depend  perhaps,  lie  willleel  most  keenly  for  l^im- 

«.««,  ..  «-v*  ♦o.  4-u^  m%,,,w«i«    ««^  T^«  self.    He  will  not  suppose  that  he  can 

upon  a  gift  to  the  Churchy  and  ha-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^d  that  is  out  of  joint. 

lanced  a  great  wrong  by  the  build-  but  he  will  himself  relinquish  his  share 

ing  of  a  chapel  or  the  foundation  of  a  in  what  he  detests  and  despises.     Ho 

monastery.     Religion,  in  the  present  withdraws  into  himself.     If  what  others 

day,  does  not  in  its  decadence,  as-  ?r  "5^  ^^  doing  is  obviously  wrong, 

u»jr,  wvco  uvv,  ij*  «M>  u«A.«M4^^^  «»-  ^^  hc  hsfl  to  Bsfc  himself  what  is  righi, 

sume  this  fonn  but  the  most  seem-  ^i^  ^^^  ^  the  true  purpose  of  his  eSsC 

mg  simple  of  creeds  has  the  same  ence.    Light  breaks  more  clearly  on  him. 

.inclination    to    repUice    justice  and  He  becomes  conscious  of  impulses  toward 

mercy  by  pious  offices,  and  to  make  jomethhig  purer  and  higher  than   he 

nk^^4:«^u«>   ;»^♦/^  ^^^  «..^..ak;.x   ^*  has  yet  experienced,  or  even  Imaffinod. 

Ohnstiamty  mto  mere  worship  or  ^^^^^  ^^  impSses  come  he^not 

mere  preacnmg,  subsntutmg  words  teU.    He  is  too  keenly  aware  of  the  self- 

for  life,  and  a  conventional  phraseo-  ish  and  cowardly  thoughts  which  rise  up 

logy   and    outward    habit   for    the  to  mar  and  thwart  his  nobler  aspirations, 

genuine  love  of  God  and  man.     No-  ^"iJ  hf ^V^ere"*^  ^^ natiS^  he 

body  who  has  had  means  of  seeing  i^  that  he  is  w)nquering  hun?elf"^W 

how  difficult  it  IS    to  prevent  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  cannot  be 

conventional  element  from   stealing  the  same;  and  he  therefore  concludes,  not 

into  religious  observances,  and  how  in  vanity,  but  in  profound  humiliaUon 

readily   the  first   warm  unpulse  of  and  self-abasement,  that  the  biflnite  grace 

J       .V        .  i"    .   r     fr  ""F"""*  "*  of  God,  and  nothing  elae,  is  rescuing  him 

aevotion  smks  mto  the  false    ler-  from  destruction.    He  Is  converted,  as 

TOUT  of  pious  humbug,  ever  doubts  the  theologians  sav.     He  sets  his  face 

that  this  tendency  is  perennial.     It  ^pon  ano&er  road  from  that  which  he 

exists    in    all    societies,  great    and  ^^  hitherto  travelled,  and  to  which  he 

-w»«ii   ^«.««  ;«  ^♦k^-  ^.V^r.^  k««:^«-  can  never  return.    It  has  been  no  merit 

small,  even  m  other  matters  besides  ^f  ^^  own.    His  dispodUon  will  rather 

religion — m    everytmng    which    de-  be  to  exaggerate  his  own  worthlessness, 

mands  high  tone  and  feeling.     The  that  he  mav  exalt  the  more  what  has  been 

loftier  emotions  of   the  mind  make  done  for  him,  and  he  resolves  thencefor- 

f or  themselves  a  language,  a  strain  ^^  ^J'''^^  ^T^\!^  *  a'^^^^^I  *""  ^® 

tT.  •""™^'^  «j  *««5«»5'o,  «  oiaiMXA  ^i^Qof  tnith  and  right,  and  to  have  no 

which  to  them  is  natural,  eloquent,  wishes,  no  deahes,  no  opinions,  but  what 

and   befitting,   but   which   becomes  the  service  of  his  Master  imposes.    Like 

altogether  fictitious,  false,  and  evil  a  soldier,  he  abandons  his  freedom,  desir- 

when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  course,  Jjjfi^"^^  ^ot^^QUh^i  w^coS^ 

and  is  used  to  conceal  the  want  of  gionS^^msSmei^^eieautoority.    In 

earnestness  and  fervour,  instead  of  Buch  a  condition  a  man  becomes  ma^- 

expressing  their  fulness  and  over-  netlc.    There  are  epidemics  of  nobleness, 

flow.      Mr.  Froude's  description  of  f*;^®!!  ^^^P^^^Sfi^.^*  disease;  and  he 

♦K-»  «».»«»*  in  «t1^:oK  ^^4r^r^nii^r>  its  infocts  othcrs  with  his  own  enthusiasm, 

the  manner  m  which  r^ormation  m-  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

variably  anses,  is  ootn  nne  ana  true,  always  more  persons  than  we  suppose, 

who  in  their  hearts  rebel  against  the 

"  Then  comes  a  time  when  all  this  has  prevailinfi;  fashions ;  one  takes  courage 

to  end.     The  over-indulgence  of  the  few  irom  another,  one  supports  another;  com- 

is  the  over-penury  of  the  many.    Injus-  mnnities  form  themselves  with   higher 

tice  begets  misery,  and  misery  resent-  principles  of  action  and  purer  intellectual 

ment      Something  happens,  perhaps —  beliefs.    As  their  numbers  multiply,  they 

some  unusual  oppression,  or  some  act^of  catch  fire  with  a  common  idea  and  a  com- 

rclieious  mendacity   especially   starins;.  mon  indignation,  and  ultimately  break 

Such  a  person  as  I  am  supposing  asks  out  Into  open  war  with  the  sins  and  ini- 

himself,  ^  What  Is  the  meaning  of  these  qui  ties  that  surround  them, 

thinn?*     His  eyes  are   opened.    Gra-  *' I  have  been  describing  a  natural  pro- 

duaUv  he  discovers  that  he  is  living  sur-  coss  which  has  repeated  iuelf  man v  times 

rounaed  with   falsehood,  drinking  lies  in  human  history,  and  unless  the  old 

like  water,  his  conscience  polluted,  his  opinion  that  we  are  more  than  animated 

intellect  degraded  by  the  abominations  clay,  and  that  our  nature  has  nobler  afibi. 
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itles,  dies  away  Into  a  dream,  will  re-  righteousness.      There      are    many 

^^^1^.t^^^^^^r;l!^:i}^'  ??-*«.'?  ^Wch  we  cannot  acc/t 

*^  his  opinion,  or  agree  in  his  conclu- 

We  repeat,  howerer,  that  this  sions ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  teaching 
noble  impulse  and  re-birth  of  spi-  is  lofty  and  sound,  and  it  is  a  re- 
ritual  life  is  not  in  the  least  what  freshment  to  the  mind  to  find  great 
men  generally  recognise  by  the  title  subjects  treated  in  a  large  and  noble 
of  Calvinism.  CsJyinism  does  but  way  as  befits  them,  not  dragged 
show,  with  every  other  great  religi-  down  into  the  realm  of  petty  de- 
ous  movement,  that  profound  con-  tails  and  narrow  theorism.  The 
viction  of  God's  reign  and  govern-  same  grave,  worthy,  and  weighty 
anco,  and  man's  weakness  and  treatment  is  evident  in  the  essajrs 
wickedness,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  on  our  Colonial  Government,  and 
all  piety.  Mr.  Froude  remarks  but  the  relations  between  the  parent 
briefly  in  passing  upon  the  remark-  country  and  her  oflTspring.  The 
able  fact,  that  philosophy  has  be-  reader  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
come,  if  possible,  more  sternly  ne-  Mr.  EVoude,  but  he  cannot  deny  that 
cessitarian  than  Calvin  himself,  the  views  of  national  character  and 
Both  "materialistic  and  metaphy-  responsibility  here  given  forth  are 
sical  philosphers,"  he  says,  "  deny  worthy  so  important  a  subject 
as  completely  as  Calvinism  what  is  Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Fronde's  evi- 
popularly  called  Free-will."  He  dent  condition  of  mind  upon  reli- 
might  even,  we  think,  have  spoken  gious  and  social  questions  reminds 
more  strongly,  and  said  that  their  us  of  nothing  so  inuch  as  of  Mr. 
denial  of  independent  power  in  Laurence  Oliphant's  'Piccadilly.' 
humanity  is  absolute,  while  Calvin-  There  is  the  same  weariness  and  im- 
ism  leaves  a  certain  vague  and  inde-  patience  of  words  and  pretences,  the 
finite  right  of  assent  and  acceptance  same  eagerness  for  something  tan- 
to  the  individual  The  argument,  gible,  the  feeling  that  *'  to  live  the 
however,  is  very  remarkable,  and  hfe"  is  the  one  Siing  desirable,  and 
worthy  the  pondering  of  many  to  not  to  weary  heaven  and  earth  with 
whom  the  doctrine  of  predestination  the  parrot-jabber  of  conventional 
looks  a  hideous  bugbear,  while  phrases.  Society  has  infinite  need 
its  counterpart  in  natural  philoso-  to  have  this  lesson  fully  impressed 
phy  creates  neither  repugnance  nor  upon  it,  and  every  new  voice  express- 
ahu'm.  in^  such  a  sentiment  is  a  distinct 

The  essay  on  the  Condition  and  gain. 

Prospects  of  Protestantism  is  in  a  Mr.   Froude's  hatred    of   priests, 

similar    strain.      Mr.    Froude  is  a  however,  comes  out  with  wonderful 

writer  distrusted   by  the   religious  distinctness  in  this  as  in  everything 

public,    and    whose    name  is    sup-  else  he  writes.     **The  age  wa^  not 

posed  to  imply  more  unbelief  than  cruel  till  the  Church  made  it  so,"  he 

faith;  yet  there  is  a  high  religious  exclaims,  speaking  of  ^e  period  of 

tone  in    these    essays  which  it  is  the  Reformation;  and  he  contrasts 

difficult  to  associate  with  the  tem-  bitterly  the  number  of  lives  sacrificed 

perament  of  scepticism.    They  are  at  the  French  Revolution  with  those 

full  of  an  honest  homage  to  truth ;  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 

the  great  reli^ous  master-truth  of  by  way  of  showing  *'how  mild  are 

God's  moral  government  of  the  world  the  most  furious  of  mere  human  be- 

being    the    prominent   principle   in  ings  when  compared  to  an  exasper- 

them,  and  one  which,  it  is  evident,  ated  priesthood."    The  clergy  might 

.the  writer  considers  the  key  to  all  perhaps  be  allowed  to  retort,  that  ^1 
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the  atrocities  of  another  furious  class  demnations  of  any  class  or  profession, 

of  human  heings,  called  Critics,  are  No    such  judgment    can    be  made 

as  nothing  to  the  fury  of  an  exas-  without  the  greatest  injustice  to  in- 

perated   mstorian.     Something    like  dividuals,  and  in  most  cases  to  a 

such  a  retort,  indeed,   not  to  Mr.  large,  not  a  small,  number  of  indi- 

Froude,  but  to  his  theory,  is  made,  yiduals.     Neither  do  we  think  it  a 

with  most  amusing  though  uncon-  fair  or  reasonable  thing    to  blame 

sdous  relevancy,  in  one  of  the  short  any  profession  for  confining  itself  to 
series  of  sermons  on    the  Voysey  .  its  own  work.     "  The  clergy  of  all 

judgment,  just  published  by  the  Key.  persuasions  attend  now  exclusively 

Stopford     Brooke.*      His    counter-  to  their    spiritual  functions,"    says 

accusation  against  the  laity  would,  Mr.  Froude,  weeping  over  the  Rector 

be  interesting  for  its  novelty,  if  for  of  his  childhood  who  was  "  a  higher 

nothing  else ;  and  it  is  well  now  and  kind  of  squire.*'    This    description 

then  to  find  a  man,  even  in  orders,  sounds  to  us  a  great  deal  more  like 

who  ventures  to  stand  up  boldly  for  praise  than  blame.     In  the  case  of 

his  cloth.     This  is  Mr.  Brooke's  opin-  soldiers,  or  lawyers,  or  physicians, 

ion  on  the  subject : —  the  fact  that  they  "  attended  exclu- 

"They'»  (the  Articles)   "were  com-  sively"   to   their    special    functions 

posed  to  Btop  disputes  about  trjitha  which  would    be    considered    the    highest 

the  Church  held  to  be  neccssaiy  to  salva-  praise. 

tlon,  and  especlall v  about  certain  ecclcsl-        jf  r.  Stopford  Brooke's  Sermons  will 

astical  quarrels.    But  they  were  not  com-  ^^  *«„„^  51  «/x«*«;«  »  xrt^^y,  f«ii.  oinfA 

posed  to  stop  dUcusslon  about  the  forms  ^«  ^^""/.t?^  ^oiaXzm  a  very  fau-  state- 

of  truths.    The  composers  were  not  so  ment  of  the  views  m  respect  to  iree- 

fooUsh  as  to  Imarine  that  the  ebb  and  flow  dom  of  thought  held  by  the  "  liberal 

of  human  thought  could  be  chocked,  and  party  "  in  ^e  Ohurch  of  England, 

they  left  it  sufficient  freedom.    And  If  ^.heoloey  pure  and  simple  is  out  of 

such  discussion  had  been  left  only  in  the  ^"^"•^'fej  v^^  xu         •   *^  *.  j    i 

hands  of  the  clergy-a  thing,  of  course  our  way,  yet  there  is  a  ^reat  deal 

which  we  should  reprobate,  1  only  sup-  that  is  curious  and  interesting  in  the 

pose  it— It  would  never  have  reached  the  position  held  by  this  portion  of  the 

bittcm^s  and  coarseness  which  have  so  clergy  of  England.     They  are  more 

often  characterised  it    The  clergy  have,  =^      .  ^   ^   ., xi,^^*u«-   «•• 

as  a  body,  been  sufficiently  obseF^t  of  representative  than  the  other  par- 
courtesy  and  charity.  It  is  the  religious  ties  m  the  Church,  who  know  fully 
lalU^,  with  their  accusations  of  dishonesty,  what  they  believe,  and  are  not  afraid 
and  their  anonymous  writing  and  anony-  ^f  spcakinir  it  out  in  uncompromis- 
mous  persecution,  who  have  added  to  the  ;„_  %-,^,^o  tk^  Pift^oiiaf  «nH  fh** 
strife  (to  acidity  and  virulence.  For  one  'J?g  y^^^^-  The  Ritualist  and  the 
attack  by  a  brother  clergyman  upon  an-  Evangelical  have  each  a  position  more 
other,  you  will  find  a  hundred  lay  attacks  secure  of  backing,  and  more  easy  to 
upon  him.  For  the  clergy  know  that  maintain ;  whereas  a  great  many 
liberty  of  opinion  is  the  genius  of  the  j     misunderstand    tiie  position 

Church,  and  that  many  different  opinions  FJ^F*«    ""         „u:^u  jl  ^/*„„ 

have  bin  held  on  sep^te  truths  by  great  of  tiie  Broad  Church,  which  so  often 

churchmen  whoso  names  all  men  honour,  seems  to  hesitate  between  one  faitn 

The  laity  c^p  not  know  these  things,  and  and  another,  and  is  dubious  of  ex- 

thcy  make  mountains  out  of  molehills."  pressmg  its  sentiments,  for  the  very 

We  trust  the  laity  will  accept  thin  good  reason  that  it  is  somewhat  un- 

lesson  as  it    ought,   and  that    Mr.  certain  what  they  are.     It  possesses 

Froude  especially  will  lay  it  to  heart  the  troublesome  mental  property  of 

For  our  own  part^  we  have  a  f unda-  having  its  eyes  wide  open,  and  it  is 

mental  objection  to  sweeping  con-  never  quite  sure    that   a  gleam  of 
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new  light  may  not  meet  its  vision  anxious  to  bend    his  head  to  the 

wherever  it  turns.     This  open  and  Privy  Council^  and  watches  with  the 

candid  intelligence  is  in   itself   all  most  scrupulous  devotion  the  deci- 

that  could  be  desired,  but  we  doubt  sions  of  thosejlawyers  who  represent 

whether  it  is  the  best  frame  of  mind  the  Crown.     The  reader  cannot  any- 

for  the   instructors    of    others.     A  where  find  the    pious   irregularity, 

teacher  requires  to  be  to  a  certain  the  amiable  desire  to  believe,   the 

extent  dogmatical,  and  the  common  protestations,  timid  yet  full  of  temer- 

mind  is  often  more  deeply  impressed  ity,  against  all  limitations  of  thought, 

by  the    certainty    of    the    tone    in  which  distinguish  this  portion  of  the 

which  it  is  instructed  than  by  the  cler^,  at  greater  advantage  than  in 

intellect  of  the  instructor.    Yet  the  the  Sermons  we  have  referred  to.  Mr. 

Broad  Church  is  representative  in  a  Stopford  Brockets  name,  indeed,  is 

high  degree.     It  reflects  one  of  the  enough  to  answer  for  this.     And  in 

characteristic  points  of  the  contem-  this  slim  volume  before  us  he  miUces 

porary  mind — ^that  desire  to  translate  a  kind  of  confession  of  faitii  in  de- 

the  old  doctrines,  which  it  can  no  tail,  which  is  very  interesting.     Our 

longer  hold  by,  into  something  which  business,  however,  is  rather  with  the 

it  can  believe^to  give  them  some  accidental  cause  of  its  production, 

shadowy  spiritual  meaning  or  recon-  than  with  the  real  meaning  of  the 

dite  interpretation,  by  which  they  book.     The  argument   for  freedom 

can  still  be  retained,  if  in  no  better  of  thought  is  very  intelligible  and 

aspect,  still  as  cherished  antiquities ;  reasonable,  but  it  shows  an  aspect 

while  at  the  same  time  it  is  ready  to  of  the  Church  which  is  naturally  re- 

a  fault,  even  while  clinging  fondly  markable    to   old-fashioned    people, 

to  the  relics  of  the  past,  to  denounce  and  contradicts  entirely  the  old  Uieo- 

and  disavow  them  in  their  old  sense,  ry  which  demanded  from  the  cleri- 

These  paradoxical  sentiments,   and  cal  class  an  uncompromising  support 

many  others  of  a  similar  character,  of  aU  the  opinions  of  their  Church, 

give  to  the  clergjrmen  of  the  Broad  Here  is  Mr.  Brockets  theory  in  this 

Church  a    distinctly  representative  respect: — 
position.     They  are    devoutly    reli- 

gious,  but  thej  prrfer  not  /define  ,;Kp';a%ro^VS.*J:p?S 

too  closely  what  they  believe  and  the  rellgiouB  mind  or  thought  of  the  na- 

do  not  believe  in.     They  are  almost  Won— the  body  of  clei^gy— Shey  onght  to 

superstitiously  loyal   to  the  law  of  be  in  idea  the  spiritual  parliament  of 

England,  .nd  .nziou8  to  hold  fast  Si  rJS'n".re^SJr„lW'Sc*?rerpSJ 

bythe  legal  interpretation  of  every  uticai  opinions  within  certain  constlta- 

difficulty ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  tional  lUnits  of  the  greatest  breadth  con- 

are  totally  indifferent  to  the  inter-  sistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  State 

pretations   universally    received,    if  js  it  now  exists,  w)  the  clerey  with  regard 

«/*f  oitfK/%iM4«4:»Ai«r  »,^f  4r.^\>  i>«*k^  to  the  Church  and  its  requirements.    On 

not  authontotively  put  forth  by  the  ^^^  ^^^^     ^^     repre^t  more  laigcly 

Church.     They  reverse  the  principle  than  one  would  think  possible  the  vari- 

of  the  old  Presbyterians,   who  put  ous  phases  of  Christian  thought  in  Eng- 

the  Church  absolutely  first  in  points  ^*od.    They  arc  for  the  most  part  up  to. 

of  reUgion,   and  professed    in  that  f^d  in  many  instances  beyond, \he  general 

•L.**^  J!r^«ii  -:   *'*"*7^™      Q.T^  level  of  culture.    They  are  educated  men, 

matter  no  aUegiance  to  the  State ;  and  they  move  hi  all  dassos  of  society, 

as  well  as  the  principle  of  the  Catho-  from  the  behest  to  the  lowest    They 

lies,   who  hold   Pope    and    Council  stand  as  meoiatora  between  the  rich  and 

supreme.     No  Pope,  no  Church,  sa-  .^«  P^2^»:  ^^.JT*'^®*^,®  ^"^^  themsclvw  the 

^*oA<.a   *»i^  ii«/x«^  nL„««k«,«,»      1..,*  Ideas  of  both  these  classes.   Some  of  them 

tisfies   the  Broad-Churchman  ;    but  belong,  by  right  of  theh- connection  with 

at  the  same  tune  he  is  ready  and  Uie  State,  to  the  aristocracy,  others  to 
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the  middle  cIam,  and  others  to  the  demo-  to  decide  or  enforce  anything.     A 

cretlc  element  They  are  ahle,  as  such,  to  Parliamont    thna    onnstihit^H     with 

represent  religions  fleas  as  they  are  Inin-  llS^^  k.,*    1®     ^  •  « 

cnccd  by  political  systems  of  thonght  nothing    but   moral    influence,    no 

AgiOn,  they  leel,  as  representatives  of  a  power    either  of  sword    or    purse, 

national  Chorch,  that  all  within  the  range  would  be  the  most  futile  of  assem- 

of  their  several  districts,  no  matter  what  blies ;  and  to  speak  of  a  body  of  men 

and  who  these  are — dissenters,  church-  _l^  «av*«.  A«<k»  •««*  :«  -^^  \,\^a  ^4 

goers,  faifldels-are  their  responsibility,  ^*^^  °®7^  ®7°  ™f*  }°  ^^  *^^  ^\ 

and  are  given  to  their  spiritnalcare  by  the  assembly,  and  most  of  whom  regard 

nation.  Hence  they  are,  in  idea,  not  mln-  with  a  certain  contempt  that  ghostly 

isters  of  a  denomination,  but  ministers  of  shadow  of  an  ecclesiastical  conclave 

)f^^JL^-.,.J^nf  !Pn.^^„°*  ^°'^  **  ""^  '  ^Wch  is  caUed  ConTOcation,  as  a  pw- 

congrejration  but  a  nation.  «.  x     a.    n   •  i 

"  I  beUeve  that  the  national  Parliament  ii*nient  at  all,  is  surely  very  mean- 

and  the  body  of  naUonal  derey  ought  ingless.     The  duty  of  the  clergy  is 

to  be  analogous  on  most  points.     The  first  of  aU  to  instruct  the  people,  many 

sphitual  parliament  ought  to  represent  of  whom  have  no  religious  opinions, 

every  religious  tendency  in  the  nation  .„^  ^ .  ^^x  ^„^„  i,«^«rL,k-4.  lu^^  ••! 

whi/h  is  ^t  diamctrieaSy  in  vioUtion  of  ^^  ^  °o*  even  know  what  they  axe 

the  charter  of  the  Church ;  and  that  char-  expected  to  believe ;  and  not  m  the 

ter  ought  to  be  kept  as  open  and  elastic  first    place  to  compare  their    own 

as  possible.     The  Church  ought  to  de-  opinions  each  with  each,  and  proyide 

mand  agreement  in  certain  fundamental  ^       ^     progress  ^free  thought 

doctrines,  but  not  to  define  the  way  In  t^    wj  i^^.^*?  ^  w    x*w   vuvukuw 

which  these  doctrines  must  be  held;  to  "  ®  thmk  it  is  altogether  a  mistaken 

tolerate  e^erj  form  of  opinion  on  those  position  which    is    here  taken  up, 

doctrines  which  does  not  absolutely  con-  though  we  have  not  a  word  to  say 

b*  the  ^^  m  *mSr  S^t^  o^^^to^l^  against  Mr.  Stopf ord  Brooke's  f  unda- 

rite,  but  To  desiS^sSch^^resfion,  if  It  mental  argument,  which  is,  ttiat  it 

represent  any  phase  of  English  religious  is  one  of  the  pnvileges  of  an  Estab* 

thought :  to  listen  to  it,  though  it  seem  to  lished  Church  to  keep  her  arms  open 

nine-^nthsof  themembemof  theOim^h  to  her  sons  of  ahnost  aU  opinions, 

absurd  and  heretical;  to  encourage  debate  .^j  x.  u^^^   x\^^  i»^,««  ^*   *..^^«.i 

on  every  new  view,  md  to  remember  that  *°?  f^  f  ^P^  ^\  ^^^^  <>?   natoonal 

the  only  unmixed  evil  is  arbltary  rcstric-  religion  mtact,  whatever  yicissitudes 

Uon  of  opinion.    For  if  the  eleigy  of  the  may  arise.     Like  the  family  home, 

national  Chnreh  do  not  represent  all  the  which,  so  long  as  it  exists,  is  the 

existence,  it  is  ng  longer  national    Its  chUdren,  the  yery  existence  of  the 

representation  requires  remodelling.^*  Church  is  a  safeguard  to  the  faith 

of  the  nation.     The  prosperous  and 

This  idea  of  the  clergy  as  repre-  yirtuous  sons  and  daughters  are  not 

sentatiyes  of  every  phase  of  rdigi-  the  only  portion  of  the  family  to  be 

ous    thought,  and  acting  as    **  the  considered ;  they  can  seek  refuges  for 

spiritual  parliament  of  the  people,"  themselves  if  they  will :  but  where 

seems  to  us  curiously  faulty  as  a  are    the    spuritually  penniless,   the 

comparison.     The  duty  of   Parlia-  wanderers   and   vagabonds    of   the 

ment  is  to  discuss  and  to  determine  world,  the  poor,  wno  have  neither 

questions    concerning    the    goyem-  time  nor  money,  nor  heresies  nor 

ment  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  opinions — ^where  are  they  to  ^  f  For 

and  to  secure  that  its  decisions  should  their  sake,  our  conviction  is,  that 

be  powerfully  carried  out    It  has  every  man  who  can  should  hold  fast, 

nothing    to   do  with   the  personal  even  at  the  risk  of  swallowing  now 

teaching     of    the    people ;     while,  and  then  an  unpalatable  doctnne,  to 

on    the    other   hand,    personal    in-  the  great  institution  which  alone  can 

struction  is  the  principal   thing  in  provide  in  any  sufficient  way  for  their 

the    Church,    which    nas  no  power  succour;  and  reversely,  that  every 
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effort,  should  be  made  to  keep  good  the  reader  that  absolute  impression 
men  within  her  fold :  but  we  do  of  reality  which  is  essential  to  such 
^ink  that  Mr.  Brooke's  idea  of  a  work.  The  first  short  tale  in  the 
a  parliament  is  a  feasible  one.  book,  which  is  called  ^*  Little  Greases,* ' 
No  very  wide  stride  is  necessary  and  professes  to  give  a  sketch  of  a 
in  idea,  though  in  fact  the  transition  little  seller  of  water-cresses,  a  small 
is  sufiSciently  remarkable,  from  Mr.  child  aged  eight,  perhaps  sounds 
Stopford  Brooke's  Sermons  to  the  the  least  truthful  of  all.  The  dia- 
lucubrations  of  his  humble  brother,  lect,  we  suppose,  is  correct  enough, 
nominally  the  incumbent  of  an  East-  and  so  to  some  extent  is  the  natural 
End  parish,  mho  has  recently  pub-  audacity  and  unreserve  of  the  poor 
lished  the  two  volumes  entitled  little  woman  of  the  streets,  who 
*'  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life.'  *  means  no  harm ;  but  the  monologue 
The  idea  of  the  book  is  good,  and  in  which  Bessie  indulges  has  an  ex- 
might  have  been  not  only  successful  tremcly  doubtful  air.  There  is  not 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  deeply  the  ring  of  the  genuine  in  it  For 
interesting  to  all  readers  who  care  instance,  the  small  creature  goes  to 
for  their  poorer  fellow-creatures,  had  see  the  Queen  on  the  way  to  open 
the  writer  possessed  gifts  that  quail-  Parliament,  and  here  is  an  incident 
fied  him  for  such  a  difficult  yet  seem-  supposed  to  have  happened  to  Little 
ingly  easy  task.  "  You  have  only  to  Creases  on  the  way ; — 
put  down  what  you  h^r  and  what  ««i  was  in  the  Park  when  she  came 
you  see,  says  the  umnstructed  cnnc ;  along  wi*  them  fine  gentlemen  on  *08s- 
and  most  people  believe  that  it  is  so,  back,  a- banging  away  at  the  drnms  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  real  that— I  suppose  them  waa  the  ParU*- 

difflculty  which  a  wriSr  has  to  con-  S'^P.V^J  ^V^""  ^^r^""  ^^  ^^^I^a'^W 

r^     y,        V        "  **   .   ""^  .-^  r^^  ainH  been  ehice,  an*  I  was  very  tired,  but  I 

tend  with,  whose   busmess  it  is  to  squeezed  in  amonff  the  folks.     Some  on 

elucidate  the  kernel  of  truth  out  of  *em  was  swells,  and  some  on  *om  was  slch 

the  thousand  husky  folds  of  vulgar  as  me,  and  some  on  *em  was  slch  as 

and  tedious  fact  in  which  it  is  wrap-  f'JSP^^P^"-  ^®  ^?\^  ^^"*>^  ^^f  ^  ??i 

«.B^  «•»      urpu^  «„ui:^i4^     ^t  Au  *  what  do  you  want'ere,  my  little  gal?' 

ped  up.        The  publication  of  these  .  j  ^ant  to  see  the  Queen  and  Prince  Hal- 

ezpenences  was  not  sought  by  me.  bert.  an'  the  Parll'mcnt  gentlemen,'  says 

It  was  the  suggestion  of   a  friend  I*    'Pm  a  Parliament  gentlemav  says 

who  found  out  that  I  kept  a  diary,  ^^  *H?^  \^^'}'  ?^i^i°^i?T">"*^y/l  J^ 

««f  K/>i/i  /^f  u  iin#i  r^^.^.^^^  •^A  il  weren't  going  to  let 'hrf think  he  could  do 

got  hold  of  it,  and  persuaded  me  to  ^^  u^e  SiaCfor  he  weren't  dressed  nigh 

let  him  make  extracts  from  it,  and  so  smart  as  Wilson  a  Sundays.     *You^ 

then  further  persuaded  me  to  expand  chaffln','  says  I :  *  why  ain't  you  got  an 

the    extracts    into    somethinir    like  '^^*  "><1  ^  f^^  coat,  an'  summat  to 

This  explanation  is  not,  as  people  should  'ear  me  hi  Parll'ment  a-blowln' 

seem  to  think,  any  real  excuse  for  my  own  trumpet,  and  see  me  a-ridlnjsr  the 

•  the  writer  who  suffers  himself  to  be  '^  *o8s  there.'    I  think  he  was  'alf -silly, 

persuaded  to  pubUsh  what  is  not  hut  he  was  wery  good-natured-^Uly  folks 

good  enough  for  publication.      We  *^*>^^'^^- 

do  not  object  to  the  "literary  shape,'*  Now  the  only  bit  of   this  which 

but  we  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  sounds  true  in  the  last  half  of  the 

truthfulness  of  the  "experiences"  last  sentence — a   quaint  little  'cute 

which  are   thus    presented  to   us.  saying  which  a  sharp  baby  of  the 

There  is  little  that  is  novel  in  them,  streets  might  possibly  put  forth  out 

which  ^haps  is  natural  enough;  of  its  supematurally  quickened  in- 

but  their  tone  is  not  such  as  to  give  telligence ;  but  could  anybody  be- 

*  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life.    Strahan  ^  Co  :  1871. 
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lieye  in  the  Parliament  gentleman  with  difficulty,  few  occur  in  these 
who  talked  to  Little  Creases  about  pages.  Little  forlorn  children,  for- 
blowing  his  own  trumpet  and  riding  lorn  old  men  and  women,  sometimes 
the  high  horse  ?  Mr.  Jones  the  bird-  cantankerous,  sometimes  kind,  the 
catcher,  who  h&s  the  outside  of  a  supporter  or  dependent  of  some  won- 
bear,  but  a  kind  heart  within,  and  derful  grandchild,  are  frequent, 
who  lires  in  a  curious  little  parlour  There  is  a  touching  sketch  of  a  little 
in  a  bower  of  plants,  and  among  a  family  of  tramp-children,  Phoebe, 
happy  family  of  birds  and  beasts,  is  'Arriet,  Dick,  and  Hemmar,  three 
better  than  Bessy.  His  description  of  whom  die  of  cholera  while  pick- 
of  how  in  his  y  oufli  he  went  off  to  the  ing  hops,  leaving  the  little  mother- 
countiT  with  bird-catchers,  and  those  sister  more  grave  and  burdened 
other  humble  naturalists  who  sup-  with  care  than  ever.  There  is  a 
ply  plants,  birds*  ^gs,  wild-flowers,  dredger  on  the  Thames,  of  the  class 
and  "  Christmas,"  according  to  the  from  which  Dickens  took  his  Gaffer 
season,  to  the  poorer  quarters  of  Lon-  Hexam,  who  discusses  with  cer- 
don,  has  a  certain  air  of  truth  about  tain  cheery  insensibility  and  grun 
it  Mr.  Jones  is  the  chief  character  unconscious  humour  the  harvest  of 
in  the  book.  He  is  very -misan-  the  river.  "  Bones  is  scarce,  metaFs 
thropical  to  begin  with,  but  is  con-  scarce,  everything  is  scarce.  River's 
verted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  death  of  fair  empty  nowadays.  But  God's 
Black  Pete,  the  old  negro,  de^  and  good.  Ife  leU  folks  drownd  their- 
dumb,  who  acts  as  his  maid-of-all-  selves  in  the  summer :  a  corpse  is  a 
work.  His  picture  of  the  country  real  godsend  then.  There's  the  re- 
is  pleasant,  and  now  and  then  he  ward  and  the  inquest  money,"  says 
^ves  utterance  to  a  whimsical  but  this  terrible  flsher  of  the  stream, 
pretty  fancy.  Thus,  after  having  who  all  the  same  is  an  innocent  being 
adopted  an  orphan  child,  he  says —  enough,  working  hard  for  the  living 
"  When  I  was  putting  that  there  of  a  family  of  orphan  grandchildren, 
little  Fred  in  along  wi  the  dogs  to  One  or  two  other  clever  touches,  be- 
please  him,  I  had  a  comical  thought,  traying  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
He  looked  so  pret^,  I  wondered  fiie  queer  fancies  that  exist  in  the  brains 
angels — ^if  there  is  angels— <?i<?n'*  of  the  very  poor,  but  which  the 
Jcetch  little  bays  and  galSy  an^  keep  writer,  unfortunately,  mixes  up  with 
^em  as  we  keep  goldfinches,'^''  Such  a  matter  much  more  doubtful,  occur 
touch,  as  this  sliows  that  the  writer  to  us.  For  instance,  here  is  the 
is  not  incapable  of  success  in  a  lite-  opinion  as  to  the  parson's  motive  in 
rary  point  of  view ;  and  there  are  collecting  money  for  a  parochial  fund 
hits  of  a  similar  description  scattered  entertained  by  the  **  Square  Dolly- 
through  the  two  volumes.  The  woman"  in  Blackberry  Lane.  The 
people,  however,  who  appear  in  these  meaning  of  this  title  is  puzzling  to 
nomely  pages,  are  such  people  as  the  ignorant,  but  it  is  explained  by 
Dickens  might  have  selected ;  they  the  bearer  of  it  to  ^mean  that  she 
are  not  the  wdinary  poor,  but  people  keeps  a  "  dolljr"  or  humble  kind  of 
with  odd  peculiarities  and  odder  oc-  pawnshop,  and  is  believed  by  the 
cupations.  Bird-fanciers,  dealers  in  poor  destitute  to  act  "  on  the  square" 
waste-paper,  the  showman  of  a  — ».«.,  with  some  idea  of  justice,  and 
"  happy  famOy,"  are  among  the  most  even  of  kindness.  Notwithstanding 
prominent  figures ;  and  of  the  usual  her  high  character,  however,  she  has 
type  of  humanity,  ^e  poor  family  doubts  that  the  parson  is  not  acting 
living  precariously  from  hand  to  so  entirely  *^on  the  square"  as  sue 
mouth,  and  keeping  themselves  afloat  does  herself. 


" 
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*  **rm  not  blamln'  ye,  Bir,  (she  says.)  bas  of  us,  so  I  canH  8ce  why  we  should 

**  If  you  can  get  the  money  ont  o*  them  as  fancy  that  we  are  the  only  ones  that  Ho 

are  fools  enough  to  give  it,  why  shooldnH  has  let  know  who  made  them.    TheyWe 

ye?    Parsons  must  live,   and  they've  as  much  right  to  call  themselves  His 

families  to  Iceep,  like  other  folks ;  and  creatures  as  we  have,  and  what  right  have 

most  o*  the  parsons  about  'ere,  they  say.  we  to  say  that  He  hsisn't  let  them  know 

is  as  poor  as  church-mice.  Pmnotblamin*  it?    .    .    .  Whenever  Jacko  happens  to 

yo,  sir.    It's  a  shame  you  should  be  dri-  wake  up  when  I'm  going  to  bed,  and  sees 

vcn  to  Wf—thaJCt  all  as  I  say.    Such  as  mo  saying  my  prayers,  ont  be  jumps  and 

you  does  all  the  work,  and  them  as  does  kneels  down  by  me,  and  puts  his  paws 

nothing  gits  the  pay— gits  made  deacons,  together  like  a  child,  and  moves  his  lips 

an'  harchdeacons.  and  all  kinds  o'  harekn.  like  mine.    At  first  I  thought  It  was  omy 

Harchaf  what  rkht's  any  person  to  be  imitation;  but  he  tires  of  most  of  his 

called  a  AarcA/    There  ain't  one  o'  them  tiiclcs  in  that  way  after  a  bit  and  he 

could  build  a  bridge.  I'll  go  baiL    Pm  keeps  on  at  tliis.    You  may  smile,  sir,— 

not  bkunin'  ye,  sir.    I  pity  you  poorpar-  I  exx>ected  you  would— but  it's  my  benef 

sons  about  'ere— <AaC«  what  I  say.   Why.  that  Jacko  has  got  it  into  his  hoid  that 

I  s'pose  you  now,  sir,  may  go  on  slavin*  since  he  can  do  so  many  things  Uiat  men 

and  cadgln'  all  your  bom  dajrs,  and  never  do,  he  would  like  to  worship  God  in  their 

git  even  made  even  so  much  as  a  deacon  way  instead  of  the  way  he's  been  accus- 

of,  let  alone  the  harches."  tomed  to.    I  can't  say  what  that  was: 

XT       xt.    T\  11                f         x:        i.  ^tit  I  Imow  that  Jacko,  when  he's  at 

JNow  the  DoUy-woman  s  sentiment  prayers— comical  though  he  is  at  most 

about  the  parson^s  begging  is,  we  times— loolcs  serious  enough  to  shame  a 

have  no  doubt,  perfectly  true :  but  good  many  church-goers,    if  he  doesn't 

we  decline  to  beUeve  m  her  com-  m«^  .^^^^  he's  doing,  he  shams  far 

ments  about  the    "hanrhdeacons^  Sri*^*sa^grtJ"lS.7on«"^ 

Had  she  said  anything  on  the  sub-  day- 


the  mixture  of  sham  and  real  is  per-  fort  to  be  got  out  of  it"    But  then  Mr. 

plexine.     We  are  tempted  to  quote  Jones,  sensible  as  he  is,  isn't  always  con- 

from  the  experience  of  the  showman  sistent  Directly  afterwards  he  burst  out 

—who  is  a  mUd,  gentle,  and  rather  lanfhing-"  You've  hit  it  Crook,"  he 

supers^titiousb^^^^^  ^'^ao^TlF^^^^^'^tr^^^ 

of  amity  with  his  happy  family,  and  monkey;  only  they  can't  sham  so  well, 

belieying  in  a  hereafter  of  blessed-  or  won't  take  the  trouble  to."   But  that, 

ness  for  them— because  of  its  whim-  I  needn't  t^  you^^flr,  w^n't  my  point 

«:/Mki   ..wvn»A/«^^«%  ^writu  ♦!*«  fi^:A««f:A/«  of  view.    I  don't  think  that  Jacko  docs 

Bical  COTinection  with  the  ^lentific  ^^^    ^^  ^^  ^j^  ^^  j^^  ^  ^^^^ 

speculations  of  the  day.     We  won-  out  a  better  mode.'" 

der  what  Mr.  Darwin  would  say  to  j^^da  is  altogether  a  different  view 

Jacko  s  piety.                     •  ^f  ^^  subject  from  the  one  which 

**Seehig    9ie    smiling,   he  observed,  starts  from  the  lobe  of  the  human 

*  You  may  vFell  laugh,  sir,  and  think  me  ©ar.     It  is  an  older  theory,  and  one 

yStS^a'l,™^!^??,^^  which  throws  a  more  ggoilUght  on 
man  is  the  only  creature  on  earth  that  has  "^®  inferior  creation  than  the  re- 
got  reason  and  a  notion  of  God.  Pm.by  searches  of  the  naturalist  will  ever 
no  means  sure  of  that  I  fancy  it's  a  bit  succeed  in  doing.  It  was  the  belief 
of  our  conceit  If  wc  are  the  only  crea-  of  St  Francis  six  hundred  years  ago, 
tures  on  earth  tliathave  got  them,  a  very  ^^  *  ^^  ^^.,U4.  -,:ii  -^«*:««/*^  i>«  *k^ 
pooruseagoodmany  of  Ssmakeof  them,  ?°i?<^  doubt  will  confanue  to  be  the 
at  any  rate.'  half -hope,  half -imagination,  of  many 
***Do  you  believe  that  animals  have  a  gentle  soul  in  the  years  to  come, 
reasoning  Acuities,  then  ? '  g^ch  scraps  as  the  above,  and  many 

r;;LrmV't2^'t£s;k^ttroa'i  o^^^r  I'^'^z^  "^^ 

as  sensibly  as  any  man  could  do.    .    .    .  collect  from  the  TOlumes  before  us, 

God's  made  a  lot  more  of  them  than  He  prove  that  the  writer  of  the  *  Epiaodes 
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in  an  Obscnre  Life*  possesses  much  founded  on  the  ballad  which  our 
genuine  knowledge  of  the  poor,  and  dear  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  made  for 
makes  it  all  the  more  unfortunate  her  country  and  the  world — a  fact 
that  he  should  have  chosen  to  mix  which,  perhaps,  is  rather  a  drawback 
up  so  many  reflections  which  eyi-  to  it,  for  no  aftei^expansion  of  the 
dently  do  not  emanate  from  the  un-  circumstances  could  equal  the  effect 
instructed  mind  among  its  real  ut-  of,  or  add  any  grace  to,  that  most 
terances.  It  is  like  the  quaint  ana-  touching  and  beautiful  story.  Mr. 
chronisms  into  which  writers  of  Qibbons,  however,  has  complicated 
historical  fiction  of  ten  fall,  when  tiiey  his  tale  with  no  less  than  two  vil- 
put  nineteenth-century  sentiments  lains,  in  whom  Twe  descry  a  ]  faint 
into  the  mouth  of  some  mailed  hero  reminiscence  of  the  Glossin  and 
or  priest  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Dirk  Hatteraick  of  ^GuyMannering.' 
East  End  is  as  unlikely  to  use  the  Old  M^Whaple,  howeyer,  the  wicked 
similes  or  understand  the  jargon  factor-become-laird,  is  a  more  real 
of  society,  as  a  priest  before  the  character  than  the  conventional  imi- 
Reformauon  is  likely  to  speak  tations  of  Sir  Walter's  rascal  of  a 
like  a  parson  after  it  This  is  the  lawyer;  and  his  house  and  mode 
mistake  of  the  book.  It  would  have  of  life,  his  way  of  conciliating  the 
been  much  better  had  half  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  good 
cleverness  and  almost  all  the  humour  people  of  the  parish,  and  the  vil- 
been  left  out  It  fails  in  the  human  lanous  trickery  by  which  he  keeps 
interest,  the  tales  of  natural  joy  and  in  darkness  the  heir  whom  he  has 
sorrow,  which  are  to  be  found  in  robbed,  are  all  extremely  well  done, 
every  grimy  court  as  much  as  in  Indeed,  all  the  houses  in  the  book, 
Park  Lane  or  Belgravia,  and  the  — the  humble  fisher-cottage  of  Adam 
absence  of  this  hiehest  thread  of  Lindsay,  Jeanie's  father,  and  of  the 
interest  can  never  be  made  up  b^  fishwife,  Qirzie  Todd — the  com- 
'  a  collection  of  oddities.  Indeed,  if  fortable  steading  of  Robin  Gray — 
writers  of  this  class  would  but  know  the  squalid  and  irregular  existence 
it,  it  is  not  the  odd  and  exceptional  of  the  farmhouse  at  Askaig  when 
which  supply  that  touch  which  left  in  the  charge  of  the  ploughman 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  but  the  Rob,  who  can  make  brose  but 
common  and  perceived.  There  are  nothine  else,  though  there  are  no 
many  good  thmgs  in  the  book,  but  lack  of  provisions, — ^are  all  set  before 
it  is  founded  on  a  mistake.  us  with  the  utmost  reality.  They 
This  semi-fiction,  professing  to  be  have  not  even  the  defect  of  being 
fact,  is  not  half  so  true  or  so  life-  drawn  from  that  distant  and  higher 
like  as  the  narrative  of  the  occur-  level  which  throws  every  thing  into 
rences  in  a  littie  Scotch  seaport  and  perspective,  and  miUces  a  picture  of 
the  country  adjoining,  contained  in  the  most  familiar  scene.  Robin 
a  novel  caUed  *  Robin  Gray,"**  which  Gray  is  no  picture;  it  is  a  true  bit 
came  so  unobtrusively  into  the  of  life.  And  though  some  of  the 
world  that  it  is  only  very  recently  incidents  are  even  somewhat  mclo- 
that  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dramatic  and  not  very  probable — 
professed  novel-reader  and  whole-  especially  those  which  concern  the 
sale  consumer  of  fiction,  which,  not-  carrying  off  of  Jeanie  in  Ivan  Car- 
withstanding  that  age  and  experi-  rach  s  schooner,  and  her  fortunate 
ence  ought  to  have  taught  us  bet-  deliverance— Jeanie  herself  is  a 
ter,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be.  true  Scotch  lass,  resolute  and  en- 
'Robin  Gray*  is  to  a  certain  extent  ergetic    even   in    her   first  simple 

•Robin  Gray.    By  Charles  Gibbonfi.    1870. 
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sweetness,  but  full  of  that  pride  of  his    hands.    No  one   unacquainted 

conscious  purity  and  rehement  re-  with    the    peculiar    dialect    of    a 

sistance   to    injustice  which    vindi-  Highlandei*,     to     whom    Gaelic    is 

cate  her  sweetness  from  insipidity,  the    vernacular    and    Scotch    (not 

Her  husband,  too,  is  very  well  drawn.  English)     an     acouired     language, 

His  violent  and  passionate  unreason-  would   have  so    aiscriminated   Uie 

ableness  is  perhaps  carried  too  far ;  ^*  spoke"  of  this  strange  personage, 

but  a  mild  and  reasonable   man's  Another  novel  by  the  same  author, 

one  fit  of  passion  may  be  permitted  called  ^  For  Lack  of  Gold,'  has,  we 

to    run  very  high.     There    is    just  perceive,  roused  the  world  of  critics 

a    suspicion,   however — ^a  suspicion  to  a  much  higher  appreciation  than 

which  a  young  novelist  should  do  was  shown  to  ^  Robin  Gray.'    But 

all  he  can  to  prevent  from  stealing  the  book   is  not  so  good  a  book, 

into  his  reader's,  mind — that  Robin  There  is  a  curious  sameness  in  the 

would   not  have  been    so    violent,  incidents.     Annie  is  but  Jeanie  over 

would  not  have  refused  so  wildly  again,  and  Balquherrie  is  little  more 

to  hear  his  wife's  explanation,  but  than  a  study  of  what  Robin  Gray 

for  the  necessity  of  a  third  voluma  might  have  been,  had  his  life  turned 

Jamie   shares    the    general  fate   of  out  badly  instead  of  well,  and  his 

heroes,  and  is  less  interesting  a  great  love  been  disappointed.     There  is, 

deal   than  his  older  rival ;  and  the  however,  a  new  figure  in  the  pious, 

reader  is  glad  to  think  that  there  is  austere  mother,  lovine  passionately, 

no  need  for  any  appendix,  no  post-  and  saying  nothing  aoout  it,  which 

scriptal  setting  of  &ings  to  rights,  is  very  true  to  Scotch  nature,  and 

but   that  her   husband  s  love   and  venr  noble  in  its  simplicity, 

her  own  tender  sense  of  duty  re-  The  book  is  not  equal  throughout, 

concile  Jeanie  to  her  circumstances,  but  it  is  full  of  life  and  vigour.    The 

and    make    her    happy  in    them,  hero   is  often  hysterical,   and   dis- 

The  catastrophe  of  the  poor  idiot,  posed  to  be  maudlin.     He   sufiers 

and  the    oompUcation  which  links  from  the  very  superiority  which  it 

Girzie  Tod    to    the    two    villains,  is  supposed  necessary  to  allot  to  a 

are  strained  and  artificial,  however ;  hero ;  but  after  he  has  done  the  sup- 

and    this    double   horror    was    not  posed  crime,  which  lies  so  heavy  on 

needed,    for    the    story  was    quite  his  mind,  even  Angus  ctows  worthy 

sufficiently    effective     without     it  of  the  women  about  him,  and  the 

Ivan  Carrach  has,  as  we  have  said,  energy  and  power  of  his  historian, 

an  uncomfortable  reflection  of  Dirk  For  a  long  time  now  fiction  has 

Hatteraick  upon  him ;  but  his  High-  thriven    in    Scotland.     Since    our 

land  Scotch  is  very  good,  and  so  is  great  father  in  the  craft  arose  to 

the  stupid  yet  crafty  cunning  with  make  the  once  despised  novel  one 

which  he  conducts  himself.     **  Weel,  of  the  high  instruments  of  art,  full 

ril  shust  tell  ye  my  mind.     You^ll  of  patriotic  use  as  well  as  delight  to 

want  to  make  every  thing  right  for  the  world,  the  tradition  has  never 

yoursel,   and  FU  want  to    do  the  departed  from  his  coimtry,  and  here 

same.     Goot     Then    Pll   took    the  is  a  new  writer  who  may  help  to 

siller  from  you,  and  will  give  you  carry    that   tradition    on.    But  he 

no  marks  or  witness  at  all,  pe-tam,"  must  learn  to  invent,  and  he  must 

he  says,  when  the  other  and  more  try  not  to  repeat     These  are  defi- 

clever  rogue  supposes  he  has  out-  ciencies    which    tell    even    through 

witted  him.     "  Oich  1  Fll  never  hear  the  first  vigour  and  freshness,  and 

nobodv  skirl  like    that   pefor,"  he  are  ruinous  when  the  inspiration  of 

remarks    when    Jeanie    falls    into  the  beginning  has  commenced  to  falL 
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At  the  termination  of  the  great  assigned  number  of  them.  For  the 
European  war,  in  which  our  country  most  part  the  education  provided 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part^  those  by  the  endowment  for  the  free 
energies  which  had  been  long  and  scholars  did  not  include  other  sub- 
largely  absorbed  in  the  struggle  jects  than  the  classics ;  and  a  small 
were  liberated  for  questions  and  fee  was  chared  for  English,  writing, 
efforts  of  social  polity.  Slowly  at  and  arithmetic.  Where  the  number  . 
first,  but  steadily,  the  minds  of  of  foundation  boys  was  not  limited 
men  were  turned  upon  the  education  by  the  charter,  this  served  as  a 
of  the  people.  The  names  of  Bell  check  upon  the  admission  to  the 
and  of  Lancaster  are  stamped  upon  school,  which  might  otherwise  have 
this  period :  nor  were  the  humbler  been  inundated  by  scholars  from  the 
classes  of  the  community  at  first  class  which  noir  fills  our  primary 
the  objects  chiefly  contemplated,  schools.  But  even  this  check  did 
The  educational  appliances  existing,  not  prevent  the  influx  of  many  boys 
or  needing  to  be  called  into  exist-  whose  parents  would  have  preferred 
ence,  for  the  classes  above  them,  that  they  should  receive  an  exclu- 
bocame  objects  of  warm  discussion,  sively  commercial  education,  as  it  is 
There  is  perhaps  no  period  during  called,  and  who  submitted  to  the 
which  the  higher  grade  of  endowed  Latin  only  because  the  endowed 
grammar-schools  was  more  flourish-  education  came  to  them  at  a  lower 
ing  than  this  to  which  we  are  re-  charge  than  that  of  the  private 
ferring.  Not  only  the  professional  commercial  academy.  Thus  there 
men  in  the  towns,  but  a  consider-  gradually  arose  that  feeling  against 
able  proportion  of  country  gentle-  the  classics  as  the  great  instrument 
men,  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  of  education  which  has  been  de- 
at  ^he  leading  grammar-schools  in  veloping  ever  since,  which  has 
their  own  or  in  an  adjacent  countv.  reached  such  a  pitch  in  our  own 
The  facilities  for  reaching  schools  time,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
remote  from  home  were  then  much  has  now  culminated,  in  its  turn 
less,  and  the  expenses  much  greater,  soon  again  to  decline.  Where  was 
than  in  the  present  day.  The  large  the  use,  it  was  asked,  except  for 
public  schools  were  possibly  far  the  learned  professions,  or  indeed  in 
distant  from  the  intending  scholar^s  all  cases  even  for  these,  to  spend 
home,  were  certainly  costlpr,  and  so  many  years  in  the  acquisition 
the  numbers  accommodated  in  them  of  a  dead  language  ?  Far  better 
were  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  to  utilise  those  precious  years  in 
population  of  the  country  than  at  ^thering  stores  of  information  bear- 
present  Proprietary  schools  were  mg  upon  the  future  vocation  in 
unknown.  Private  schools  and  life  by  which  bread  was  to  be 
private  tuition  prevailed  to  some  earned.  School,  in  &ct,  according 
extent;  and  some  small  portion  of  to  these  views,  was  to  be  r^arded 
the  vouth  of  the  country  were  sent  as  the  beginning  of  an  apprentice- 
to  the  Continent  for  their   educa-  ship. 

tion.     In  the  grammar-schools  the       Within    half-a-dozen   years  after 

education  was  eenerally  free,  either  the  peace  we  find  Yicesimus  Knox 

to  all  the  children  of    a   town  or  protesting  against  those  tendencies 

surrounding  district,  or  to  a  certain  to    which    the    writings    of    Locke 
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more  especially  had  given  so  much  has  made  shipwreck  of  many  a  fair 
countenance,  and  denouncing  clauses  venture  in  education.  The  constant 
of  a  bill  then  before  Parliament  as  and  indiscreet  meddling  of  Corn- 
calculated  to  degrade  grammar-  mittees  of  Management  paralysed 
schools.  **If  this  degradEition  of  the  efforts  of  the  master,  and  ren- 
grammar-schools/'  he  asks,  ^*  should  dered  the  position  intolerable  to  a 
unfortunately  take  place,  may  not  man  who  was  really  fitted  for  it 
the  country  become,  as  Uie  French  Some,  too,  sank  beneath  the  weight 
conquerer  called  it,  a  nation  of  shop-  of  a  heavy  building  debt ;  and  in 
JcetperiV^  The  same  points  have  more  than  one  of  the  lareer  towns, 
been  constantly  in  dispute  ever  schools  of  this  class,  which  com- 
since ;  but  the  arena  on  which  the  menced  apparently  imder  the  fairest 
struggle  has  been  carried  on  between  auspices,  and  with  an  ample  attend- 
the  champions  of  the  old  institutions  ance  of  pupils,  after  not  many  years 
and  their  antagonists  has  been  gra-  became  alto^ther  extinct,  or  dwin- 
dually  shifting.  Regarded  from  the  died  into  msignificance.  Others, 
point  which  it  has  now  reached,  the  however,  survived  their  trials,  and 
demands  of  Dr.  'Knox,  and  his  f erv-  are  still  flourishing,  to  the  great 
our  in  their  behalf,  must  wear  the  benefit  of  their  respective  localities, 
appearance  of  grotesque  simplicity.  The  enterprise  which  had  been 
He  is  so  led  away  by  his  jealousy  shown  in  the  towns,  where  the 
for  the  classics,  that  he  hardly  dis-  schools  established  were  chiefly  for 
tinguishes  with  sufficient  clearness  day-schools,  soon  received  a  further 
between  the  substitution  of  other  development  in  the  rearing  of  schools 
subjects  of  instruction  for  the  an-  in  places  of  no  great  population,  not 
cient  ones  and  their  annexation,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  locality,  but 
so  does  scant  justice  to  those  who  for  the  reception  of  boarders, 
would  espouse  only  the  latter.  The  To  the  growth  and  accessibility 
true  question  was,  whether  the  sub-  of  these  schools  is  to  be  attributed 
jects  sought  to  be  introduced  were  the  decline  of  manv  of  the  old  gram- 
largely  and  increasingly  to  supersede  mar-schools,  whicn  half  a  century 
the  old  staple  of  grammar-school  ago  could  boast  a  considerable  num- 
cducation,  or  to  be  carried  on  as  a  ber  of  boarders  in  addition  to  the 
preparation  for  it,  side  b^  side  with  sons  of  parents  resident  within  the 
it,  and  in  subordination  to  it  endowed  areas.  Notwithstanding 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  the  course  of  instruction  had  in  a 
period  to  which  we  are  referring  the  large  number  of  the  foundations 
claims  put  forth  for  the  classics  been  modified  and  extended  by 
were  too  exclusive,  and  that  the  schemes  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
«education  given  in  grammar-schools  the  proprietary  schools  had  still  a 
was  as  much  deteriorated  by  the  clear  preponderance  of  attraction,  m 
(practical  assertion  of  those  claims  as  that  tney  offered  on  much  the  same 
.it  is  now  in  danger  of  suffering  from  terms  a  course  of  instruction  not  in- 
tbe  opposite.  This  entire  monopoly  fcrlor,  with  a  school  society  certainlv 
of  the  scholar's  time  by  Latin  and  much  superior.  Only  under  speci- 
Qreek,  and  the  utter  iterance  of  ally  favourable  circumstances  has 
many  essential  matters  m  which  he  the  prosperity  of  half  a  century  back 
frequently  left  school  at  the  age  of  been  continued  to  the  old  f ounda- 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  gave  an  im-  tions.  Some  of  them  have  benefited 
pulse  to  the  establishment  of  the  pro-  by  the  circumstance  of  their  posi- 
prietary  schools.  Some  of  the  ear-  tion  in  the  middle  of  only  a  small 
lier  of  these  split  upon  a  rock  which  population  being  attractive  to  board- 
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era ;  others  haye  numerous  and  ralu-  many  a  schoolmaster,  were  brought 

able  exhibitions  to  offer ;  in  some  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the 

instances  a  master  of  more  than  or-  House  of  Commons  in  1864,  on  a 

dinary  popularity  may  haye  operated  motion  for  statistical    returns    em- 

to  fill  the  schooL    But,  as  a  genend  bodying    the  influential  facts  with 

rule,,  the  endowed'  schools  have  Ian-  respect  to  each  schooL    The  grant- 

guished,  and  by  no  means  command  ing  of   these  returns  was    shortly 

the  proportion  of  elder  scholars  pre-  afterwards  followed  by  the  appoint- 

paring  for  the  university  which  they  ment     of     the     Schools     Enquii^ 

formerly  did.    Meanwhile  they  have  Commissioners,    who     made    their 

beei^  controlled  by  masters  not  less  admirable    and    exhaustive    report 

able  than  of  old^  but  fully  compe-  to     her     Majesty    in    1868.        In 

tent  to  convey  instruction  of    the  the    following   year    the    Endowed 

highest  class.    Indeed,  to  give  such  Schools  Act  was  promptly  passed, 

instruction  has  seldom  ceased  to  be  under  the  auspices  of  vie  Vice-Pre- 

a  part  of  their  duty ;  but  it  has  had  sident   of   the  Council,  authorising 

to  be  given  only  to  units  where  it  the  i^pcHntment  of  commissioners, 

was  formerly  given  to  tens.     The  with  powers  extending  to  the  31st 

head-forms  of  the  schools  have  been  December  1872,  to  recast  schemes 

reduced  to  very  few  boys,  who  must  for  endowed  schools  in  the  spirit  of 

not  the  less  be  taught  separately,  the  recommendations  of  the  Enquiry 

and  on  these  the  master  must  ex-  Commission.    To  some  of  these  we 

pend  an  amount  of  time  and  labour  propose  to  invite  attention* 

which  would  suffice  to  teach  classes  Prior  to  tiie  appointment  of  the 

many  times    more   numerous,  and  Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  at  the 

would  teach  them  better,  backed  by  time  when  the  previous  returns  were 

the  stimulus  of  numbers.    Thus  the  moved  for  in  Parliament  in  the  same 

master^s  time  is  badly  economised,  year,  a  remedy  was  suggested  which 

and  there  prevails  throughout  these  might  alleviate  the  difficulties  and 

schools  a  great  waste  of  power,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  working  of  those 

the  good  effected  is  utterly  dispro-  schools  which  were  exerting  them- 

portionate  to  the  means  employed,  selves  to  make  the   best   of   their 

But    there   is   another  element   of  position,  and  to  do  some  real  service 

weakness   and    difficulty  pervading  to  education;  and  this  remedy,  it 

most  of  the  grammar-schools.  With-  must  be  obseiVed,  kept, scrupulously 

in  the  walls  of   the  same  school,  in  view  not  only  the  thorough  utih- 

whose  numbers  will  often  not  exceed  sation  of  the  endowments  scattered 

60  or  60,  are  to  bo  found  boys  rang-  throughout    the    country,    but    the 

ing  from  seven  or  eight  to  seventeen  preservtTig  to  each  of  the  endowed 

or  eighteen  years  of  age:  the  stan-  areoM  it%  due  Bha/re  in  them,  or  at 

dard  of  admission  is  ordinarily  very  least  its  priority  cf  claim.    It  set 

low,  and  the  course  of  instruction  out  by  dividing  schools  into  upper, 

extends  to  preparation  for  the  uni-  middle,  and  lower,  according  to  the 

yersity.     Now  a  school  of  this  kind  course  of  instruction  given  m  each, 

willneed,  for  really  satisfactory  work-  which   would   again    itself    depend 

ing,  to  be  divided  mto  as  many  classes  upon    the   age  at  which  the  boys 

as  one  of  160  or  200  scholars.    And  left    school.      The    Commissioners 

thus  Uie  number  of  masters,  though  have  in  their  report  adopted  a  simi- 

large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lar  division.     They  sajr : — *^  Educa- 

boys,  is  snudl  in  proportion  to  the  tion,  as  distinct  from  direct  prepara- 

number  of  classes.   These  drawbacks  tion  for  employment,  can  at  present 

and  ^fficulties,  known  practically  to  be  classified  as  that  which  is  to  stop 
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at  about  fourteen,  that  which  is  to  haye  a  prior  claim  to  be  rec^Ted 

stop  at  about  sixteen,  and  that  which  pro  raid  ;  but  accommodation  would 

is  to  continue  till  eighteen  or  nine-  be  provided  also  for  other  schc^ars, 

teen ;  aifid  for  convenience  we  shall  who  would  par  higher  terms.    In 

call  these  the  third,  the  second,  and  like  manner,  the  Hostel   principle, 

the  first  grade  of  education  respec-  in    which    the    boarding-house    is 

tivelj.  .  .   .  It  is  obvious  that  these  undertaken  not  by  th6  master  but 

distinctions  correspond  roughly,  but  by  the  governors*  was  to  be  adopted, 

by  no  means  exactly,  to  the  grada-  by  arrangement  between  the  several 

tions    of   society." — Report,  i.    15,  endowed  areas,  whenever  the  trans- 

16.  f er  of  boys  from  the  parents'  roof  to 

The  ** suggestion  of   a  remedy"  a  school  of  a  difiPerent  grade  from 

went  on  to  remark  that  those  very  that  maintained  in  their  native  place 

facilities  for  travelling  which  have  became  necessary  fbr  the  economical 

done  so  much  to  depress  the  granfi-  and  efficient  working  <^  the  sdioob 

mar-schools,    may    be    invoked    in  throughout  the  district     Now,  the 

turn  to  do  them  good  service,  since  Commissioners,  insisting  stronglv  on 

the  following  proposal  without  cheap  the  gradation  of  schools — in  wiiich 

travelling  would  be  less  practicable,  we   are   perfectly   in    accord   with 

In  order  to  secure  a  more  beneficial  them  — utter     only    an     uncertain 

application  of  the  endowments — to  sound   as   to   how  the  loss  which 

make,  in  fact,  a  certain  amount  of  individual  paretits  must  sustain,  by 

revenue  turn  out' a  far  larger  number  the  alteration  of   the  character  of 

of   highly  educated   scholars    than  education  given  in  the  local  schools, 

heretofore — the  country  was  to  be  is  to  be  made  |(ood  to  tii^n.    Resi- 

divided  into  suitable '  districts,  and  dents  round  about  that  school  could 

the  endowed  schools  in  each  district  formerly  obtain  for  their  sons  at  small 

were  to  be  required  to  combine  for  outlay  the  advantage  of  preparatk>n 
the   maintenance   of   at   least   one '  for  me  tmiversity,   or  for   any  of 

upper  or  first-grade  district  school  the  higher  competitive  examinations. 

To  this  the  high  scholars  from  the  The  grade  of  the  school  is  lowered, 

several  schools  in  the  district  were  and  these  advantages  are  no  longer 

to  be  sent ;  and  thus  those  who,  in  to  be  had  close  at  hand,  and  ixx 

groups  of  two  or  three^  would  be  charges  adapted  to  a  small  income, 

otherwise   occupying   most   of   the  They  must  be  sought  at  an  expen- 

time  of  a  number  of  head-masters,  sive  boarding-school,  unless  measures 

would  come  to  be  taught,  and  with  are'  taken,  by  applying  the  principle 

much  more  advantage,  by  only  one.  of  contribution  on  the  part  of  vari- 

Boys  from  the  endowed  areas  were  ous  foundations  of  the  district,  to 

to  be  received  into  this  upper  school  furnish    education    of    the   highest 

as  boarders  on  the  lowest  possible  grade  in  connection  with  board  at 

terms.       Some    additional    outlay,  cost  price.     It  would  not  be  neces- 

would,  it  is  true,  be  entailed  upon  sary  for  this  pinpose  to  establish 

the    parent   of   a   boy  who  would  that  which,  according  to  the  Com- 

otherwise  have  been  a  day-scholar  missioner'a  views,  would  be  a  flrst- 

in  his  own  town ;  but  this  increase  grade    school   in   its    entirety.      It 

should  be  confined  to  establishment  would  suffice  to  provide  acoommo- 

atid    travelling   expenses — the   food  dation  and  instruction  for  only  the 

costing   the  same   in  both  cases —  advanced  scholars,  who  at  present 

and  would  be   richly  compensated  in  twos  and  threes  occupy  so  large 

by  the  additional  advantages.     Boys  a  share  of  each  head-master's  tnne. 

from  endowed  areas  should  always  This  will  only  be  carrying  into  effect 
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the  caution  of  the  Enquiry  Commis-  a4yer8ity  in  the  midst  of  affluence, 
t  sionera  in  respect  to  remodelling  the  were  often  chosen  as  the  objects 
f  foundations.  They  say  (Report,  of  the  founder's  bounty;  and  this, 
i.  572) — and  we  heartily  agree  though  stated  as  a  result  of  the 
with  them — ^*  It  is  highly  expe-  evidence,  seems  insufficiently  ap- 
dient,  no  doubt,  in  revising  these  plied,  in  the  Report.  But  if  found- 
foundatioDS,  to  avoid  all  need-  ers'  intentions  are  to  be  respected 
less  interference  with,  the  wills  of  and  not  tampered  with  by  sophisti- 
the  dead.  But  it  i^  canying  this,  cal  arguments  to  serve  the  purpose 
caution  to  an  absurd  length,  if  we  of  some  favourite  theory,  how  can 
insist  upon  details  which  are  doing  too  great  account  be  taken  of  these 
mischief  instead  of  gpod^  and  wjhich  diversities,  or  how  can  ih^j  be  dealt 
are  even  thwarting  the  main  designs  with  too  tenderly  ?  Even  where 
of  the  founders  themselves."  We  the  founders*  afifection  for  a  particu- 
find  also  the  following  just  remarks  lar  locality,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
as  to  founders*  intenUons  generaUy  Royal  Foundations,  cannot  be  made 
(Rep(»i,  i.  167)  :  —  **  The  edu-  ou^  still  the  withdrawal  of  privileges 
cation  of  the  masses  could  hardly  enjoyed  by  a  town  for  many  genera- 
have  been  thought  of  with  serfdom  tions,  and  that  strictly  in  accordance 
yet  unabolished ;"  and  *^  the  prob-  with  the  founder's  prescription, 
lem  of  those  days  was  not  imiver-  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  hardship. 
saJ  education,  but  universal  oppor-  While  private  interests  and  feelings 
tunity  of  education."  Both  poor  should  be  ready  to  bend  to  the 
and  rich  are  often  specifically  men*  general  good,  they  ought  not  to  be 
tioned ;  the  poor,  the  Report  says,  arbitiurily  or  needlessly  disregarded, 
**  rather  in  a  way  that  indicates  the  still  less  to  be  sacrificed  to  favourite 
desire  to  keep  the  door  open  for  theories.  In  dealing  with  old  in- 
their  reception,  than  the  expectation  stitutions,  the  consideration  ought 
that  th^  would  form  the  majority  not  to  be  simply,  how  far  a  given 
of  scholars"  (i.  121).  These  re-  amount  of  revenues  might  be  made 
marks  apply  to  founders  in  general ;  to  go  by  pouring  them  into  a  com- 
and  a  perusal  ol  charters  and  deeds  mon  fund,  and  again  dealing  them 
of  trust  will,  on  the  whole,  warrant  out  Respect  is  to  be  paid  to  what 
the  conclusion  that  neither  the  very  deists,  and  not  only  to  the  maxi- 
poor  nor  the  very  rich  were  upper-  miun  effi^t  which  it  might  be  pos- 
most  in  the  minds  of  the  benefactors,  sible  to  obtain,  if  everything  had  to 
but  rather  persons  of  limited  means,  begin  again  de  noto.  Thus  to  deal 
to  whom  the  sound  education  of  with  old  foundations  is  to  introduce 
their  children  was  at  once  an  object  the  thin  end  of  the  principle  of  the 
of  desire  and  a  difficulty.  However  Conunune,  which  would  have  not 
this  may  be,  there  now  comes  a  only  every  plot  of  land,  but  every 
point  at  which  founders*  intentions  citizen,  farmed  by  the  State  for  the 
have  evidently  diverged.  While  good  of  the  State.  Each  is  to  have 
with  many  the  sole  mottve  was  to  his  special  pigeon-hole,  which  is  not 
elevate  and  spread  education,  others  to  be  the  object  of  his  own  free 
were  undoubtedly  influenced  by  choice,  but  that  to  which  some  col- 
predileotioQ  for  particular  places,  or  lective  wisdom  remits. each,  in  order 
for  partiouUur  circumstances.  A  to  secure  for  the  entire  community 
spot  endeared  l^y  cherished  associa-  the  greatest  aggregate  benefit  ^^  We 
tions,  fellow-creaturea  commended  get  all  we  can  for  oiir  money, *V  said 
to  sympathy  by  their  helpless-  an  honourable  member  lately :  true, 
ness,  or  by  the  sudden  stroke  of  when  we   are   spending   our   own 
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money  or  that  of  the  public,  but  not  amount  to  little  more  than  the 
when,  as  in  the  case  referred  to,  tuition  fees  in  the  old  day-school 
wrong  IS  thereby  done  to  others,  and  the  cost  of  their  sons'  board  at 
And  that  founder's  money  is  public  home  put  together, 
money,  in  the  sense  in  which  some  But  is  tibe  recommendation  to 
now  claim  it  to  be  so,  is  not  to  be  exclude  Greek  from  schools  of  ihe 
admitted.  It  is  money  for  the  second  grade  one  to  which  an  un- 
public  benefit  imder  conaitions,  and  conditional  assent  ought  to  be 
we  thank  the  Enquiry  Commis-  given  ?  Second-grade  schools  are 
sioners  for  their  distinct  recogni-  defined  in  the  Report  as  intended 
tion  of  the  principle.  Many  a  for  those  whose  education  is  to  stop 
famUy  has  been  settled  in  a  place  at  about  16.  The  Executive  Oom- 
on  the  inducement  of  advantages  missioners,  in  their  explanatory 
offered  by  an  endowed  school.  If  paper,  after  describing  uie  first- 
town  schools  in  which  Greek  has  grade  schools,  proceed  thus  : — "  A 
been  always  taught  are  turned  into  more  numerous  class  demand  school 
second-grade  schools,  and  Greek  is  education  up  to  the  age  of  16  or 
proscribed,  according  to  the  recom-  17,  and  then  desire  to  pass  into 
mendation  of  the  Enquiry  Oommis-  practical  life.  For  these  a  larger 
sioners,  in  those  schools  an  amount  number  of  second  -  grade  schools 
of  dissatisfaction  and  regret  will  be  should  be  established. '  Those  who 
excited  v^ich  nothing  short  of  the  have  read  an  article  in  one  of  our 
greatest  possible  facility  for  replac-  recent  numbers  on  the  withdrawal 
ing  the  lost  privilege  will  assuage,  of  Greek  as  a  subject  of  instruction, 
Not  a  few  parents  are  looking  with  will  not  suppose  that  we  can  view 
anxiety  to  the  fate  impending  over  with  much  favour  its  exclusion  from 
schools  in  which  they  are  interested,  schools  in  which  education  is  to 
Themselves,  and  theu*  fathers  before  be  continued  to  the  age  of  16  or  17. 
them,  have  in  many  instances  been  At  present  the  learning  of  Greek  is 
alumni  of  these  schools ;  they  prize  commenced  by  a  boy  of  fair  average 
the  benefits  which  they  and  theirs  proficiency  at  the  age  of  11  or  12  ; 
have  received  from  them,  and  have  and  many  a  one  leaves  school  at 
always  expected  a  continuance  of  15  or  16  possessing  a  knowledge 
those  benefits  to  sons  already  placed  of  the  language  remunerative  in  it- 
in  the  school,  or  soon  to  be  placed  self,  and  having  undergone  an  intel- 
there.  Very  few  would  be  able,  lectual  discipline,  the  value  of  which 
even  by  great  sacrifice,  to  pay  the  will  be  felt  throughout  life ;  and  he 
terms  of  the  first-grade  boarding-  does  this,  having  at  the  same  time 
schools  as  described  in  the  Oommis-  cultivated  one  of  the  two  modem 
sioners'  Report,  or  even  the  smaller  languages,  which,  taken  together, 
amount  which  is  stated  as  probably  the  University  of  Cambridge  has 
sufficient  to  carry  on  one  of  these  recently  determined  to  accept  as  a 
schools  under  the  new  regime.  If  substitute  for  Greek  in  the  examina- 
the  school  in  their  own  town  be-  tion  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  This 
comes,  by  a  reduction  of  its  grade,  is  a  great — ^we  had  almost  said  a 
un suited  for  the  continued  ^uca-  hazardous— experiment ;  and  regret 
tion  of  their  families,  the  most  fit  lingers  in  many  minds  that  some 
compensation  they  can  receive  seems  other  means  should  not  have  been 
to  be  by  the  establishment  of  a  first-  fotmd  of  giving  an  adequate  impulse 
grade  boardine-school,  in  which  the  to  the  study  of  modem  languages, 
terms  to  the  mhabitants  of  the  en-  We  presume  that  this  step  has  been 
dowed  areas  contributing  to  it  would  taken  to  meet  the  views  of  the  En- 
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quiiy  Commissioners,  who  are  of  so  frequent,  so  unsystematic  and 
opimon  that  "some  schools,  even  of  perplexing,  that  it  is  difiBcult  to 
ihejirtt  grade,  are  required  in  which  identify  the  various  classes  of  dis- 
Greek  should  not  he  taught''  (Report,  tinction,  and  their  respective  yal- 
p.  87).  While  they  express  great  ues;  yet  it  is  good  and  pleasant 
mterest  in  the  establishment  of  such  to  see  the  universities  taking 
schools,  as  likely  **  to  solve  the  pro-  under  their  fostering  care  a  new 
blem  how  far  culture  can  be  car-  department  of  literature  or  of  sci- 
ried  without  any  knowledge  of  ence  which  has  accumulated  suffi- 
Greek,"  they  admit  it  to  be  **  obvi-  cient  stores,  after  these  have  been  at 
ous  that  such  culture  would  be  infe-  length  skilfully  marshalled  by  suc- 
rior  on  one  side.  Greek  literature  cessive  master-minds.  We  trust, 
is  too  noble  in  itself,  and  has  pene-  nevertheless,  that  Greek  may  still 
trated  all  modem  literature  too  hold  its  own  in  the  nursery  of  edu- 
deeply,  for  its  absence  not  to  be  felt  cation,  for  minds  by  which  it  can  be 
if  it  be  omitted."  They  then  pro-  assimilated;  and  we  are  therefore 
ceed  to  point  out  that  the  experi-  more  disposed  to  look  with  favour 
ment  of  these  *^  modern  schools''  upon  the  Commissioners'  proposal  to 
cannot  be  tried  with  much  real  hope  establish  "  Modem  Schools"  of  the 
of  success,  unless  provision  be  made  first  grade,  than  upon  its  absolute 
that  boys  should  be  able  to  proceed  exclusion  from  all  or  nearly  all 
from  these  schools  to  the  universi-  schools  of  the  second  grades  There 
ties,  if  their  parents  should  desire  are  doubtless,  in  every  school,  boys 
them  to  do  so.  This  the^  suggest  whom  a  discerning  master  would  at 
might  be  managed  by  makmg  (^ek  once  pick  out,  whose  time  might  bo 
an  extra — a  clumsy  expedient,  as  no  much  better  employed  than  on  the 
one  knows  better  than  themselves,  study  of  Greek.  But  we  cannot 
The  thwg  most  to  be  desired,  they  subscribe  to  that  view  which  makes 
urge,  is,  that  the  universities  should  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  that 
co-operate  to  make  the  organisation  language,  as  a  part  of  the  school 
.  of  education  in  the  several  kinds  of  course,  depend  on  whether  the  pu- 
schools  complete,,  "by  giving  en-  pil  is  to  continue  at  school  until 
couragement  in  due  measure  to  every  19,  or  only  until  16  or  17;  nor 
kind  of  study  which  the  country  can  we  be  satisfied  with  any  re- 
needs."  To  this  appeal,  for  sucn  arrangement  of  foundations  which 
it  really  is,  the  Umversity  of  Cam-  takes  the  opportunity  of  instruction 
bridge  has,  as  we  have  seen,  already  in  Greek  from  such  as  have  hitherto 
responded ;   we  only  wish  that  the  enjoyed  it 

terms   of    its    response    had    been  But   if    privileges    long   enjoyed 

fraught  with  less  of  mis^ving.     We  within  an  endowed  area  reauire  to 

are  averse  to  the  principle  of  alter-  be  thus    considerately    dealt  with, 

natives  in  what  has  hitherto  been  a  still  more  so  does  the  case  of  those 

precise  and  definite  test     We  may  who  have  been  specifically  chosen 

next    expect    to    hear    of    natural  by  the  founder  as  recipients  of  his 

science  being  allowed  as  a  subttitute  bounty,  by  reason  of  helplessness  or 

for  the  mathematical ^x\A(m  of  the  adversity,  claim  to  receive  the  ut- 

B.A.   examination.      We  desire    to  most  tenderness.     How  often  do  the 

see  both  natural  science  and  mo-  circumstances  of  a  family  become 

dem  languages  encouraged    at  the  entirely  altered  by  the  death  of  the 

University,  but  not  precisely  in  this  father,  or  by  some  other  calamity ! 

way.     The    changes    at    Oxford  in  The  children,  gently  nurtured,  are 

the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  only   too  likely  to  fall  to  a  lower 
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level  in  society,  unless  some  friendly  tent  to  work  on  the  system  of  Pro- 
hand  is  held  out  to  insure  them  a  crustes.  But  we  may  fairly  look  to 
liberal  education.  To  provide  such  the  Executive  Commission  for  the 
help  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  highest  type  of  work.  No  bill  was 
endowed  school,  which  we  trust  ever  passed  conferring  on  those  who 
may  yet,  in  spite  of  symptoms  to  were  charged  with  carrying  it  into 
the  conlxary,  receive  its  share  of  effect  more  portentous  powers,  or 
support  and  attention.  Some  minds,  more  critical  responsibilities,  than 
it  is  evident,  entertain  strong  feel-  the  Endowed  Schools  BilL  which 
ings  against  the  eleemosynary  foun-  received  the  royal  assent  in  1869. 
dations,  fostered  probably  by  past,  The  Executive  Commissioners  to  be 
frequent,  and  grievous  abuse,  and  appointed  under  the  Act  have  power, 
by  the  difficulties  which  beset  its  by  schemes  made  between  the  pass- 
upright  and  discreet  administration,  ing  of  the  Act  and  81st  December 
But  the  fact  that  a  founder's  in  ten-  1872 — or,  by  extension,  81st  Decem- 
tions  have  often  been  defeated  by  her  1878  (clause  9  and  10) — "to 
malversation  and  mismanagement,  or  alter  and  add  to  any  existing  and  to 
by  the  altered  circiunstances  of  the  make  new  trusts,  directions,  and 
times,  is  surely  no  argument  for  di-  provisions  in  lieu  of  any  existing 
verting  his  bounty  from  its  original  trusts,  directions,  and  provisions 
purpose,  and  throwing  it  into  a  com-  which  affect  an  educational  endow- 
moh  fund,  to  be  a  prize  for  clever-  ment,  and  the  education  promoted 
ness  in  the  great  competitive  race  thereby,  including  the  consolidation 
which  is  to  Be  now  all  in  alL  If  of  two  or  more  such  endowments,  or 
favouritism,  selfishness,  or  other  in-  the  division  of  one  endowment  into 
f erior  motives,  be  absolutely  insepar-  two  or  more  endowments :  .  .  .  also, 
able,  from  the  discharge  of  a  trust  to  alter  the  constitution,  rights,  and 
of  this  kind,  this  must  be  taken  as  powers  of  any  governing  body  of  an 
conclusive  against  its  being  allowed  educational  endowment,  and  to  in- 
to stand,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  corporate  any  such  governing  body, 
founder's  intention  becomes  then  and  to  establish  a  new  governing  bo- 
practically  impossible.  But  mere  dy,  corporate  or  unincorporate,  with 
difficulty  is  a  plea  totally  insuffi-  such  powers  as  they  think  fit,  and 
cient ;  for  difficulty  may  be  over-  to  remove  a  governing  body,  and  in 
come,  if  it  is  invaded  in  the  worthy  the  case  of  any  corporation  (whether 
and  intelligent  spirit  which  is  at  a  governing  body  or  not)  incorporate 
work  to  promote  the  more  perfect  ed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  any  en- 
utilisation  of  endowments.  dowment,  to  dissolve  such  corpora- 
There  are,  however,  we  fear,  in-  tion."  Checks  and  limitations  upon 
dications  that  the  Executive  Com-  these  enormous  powers  are  found 
missioners  are  too  much  inclined  in  the  following  clauses  (81-48), 
to  thrust  all  the  appliances  left  for  which  provide  that,  when  the  Corn- 
education  along  two  or  three  grooves,  missioners  have  prepared  a  draft 
instead  of  cultivating  that  variety  scheme,  they  shall  have  it  printed 
which,  pervaded  by  unity,  is  the  and  sent  to  &e  governing  'body  con- 
order  of  nature's  working.  This  cemed,  and  shall  further  circulate 
careful  blending  of  details  into  a  it,  and  receive  objections  and  sug- 
harmonious  whole  without  losing  gestions  affecting  it  during  three 
sight  of  any — this  following  of  na-  months  ;  that  if  the  governing  body 
ture's  model — ^must  be  acknowledg-  whom  it  concerns  disapprove  it  as  it 
ed  to  require  a  patience  and  wisdom  then  stands,  they  may  have  it  sub- 
far  transcending  that  which  is  con-  mitted  with  an  alternative  scheme 
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of  their  own  to  the  Committee  of  if  not  studiously  kept  out  of  view,  in 

Council  on  Education ;  that,  if  the  the  construction  of  the  Commission. 

Commissioners^  scheme  is  approved  The  appointment  of  Lord  Ljrttelton 

by  the  Committee  of  Council,   the  as      Chief  -  Commissioner,     though 

governing    body  may,    within    two  sentiments    are    attributed    to   him 

months  of    the  publication  of  the  hostile  to  our  obligations  to  foun- 

scheme    so  approved,   petition    her  ders,  must  yet  be  nailed  with  high 

Majesty  in  Council  to  withhold  her  satisfaction.      His  distinguished  uni- 

approval  from  the  whole  or  any  part  vorsily  career  ;   his  subsequent  de- 

of  the  scheme :  that  her  Majesty  in  votion  to  great  social  questions,  es- 

Council  may  du-ect  the  scheme  to  bo  pecially  to  that  of  education  ;    the 

laid  before  Parliament,   or  may  re-  zealous  and  prominent  part  which 

mit  it  to  the  Commissioners  ;    that  he  took  in  the  great  work  of  the 

after  a  scheme  has  lain  forty  days  Enquiry  Commission — each  and    all 

before  Parliament,  unless  an  address  point  him  out,  above  others,  for^  the 

has  been  presented  by  one  or  the  other  responsible    and    arduous    position 

of  the  Houses,  pra^g  her  Majesty  .which  he  now  fills,   and  which  we 

to  withhold  her  consent  from  the  still  trust  he  will  so  fill  that  those 

scheme,  or  any  part  of  it,  then  it  who  differ  widely  from  some  of  his 

shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty  in  published  opmions  may  respect  his 

Council  to  declare  her  approbation  fairness  and  judgment      iSie  able 

of  the  scheme,  or  any  part  of  it  un-  lawyer,  Mr.  Arthur  Hobhouse,  who 

challenged    in    the  address.'*      The  comes  next  to  him,  has  also  unde- 

powers    here    conferred    upon    the  niably  a  large  share  of   the  same 

Commissioners,  the  checks  notwith-  high    qualifications    for    the    post ; 

standing,  are  far  larger  than  those  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  said  to  be 

formerly  exercised  by  the  Court  of  still  more  deficient  in    respect  for 

Chancery;  but  we  do  not  take  ex-  founders"  intentions.      So  far  as  a 

ception  to  them   on    that    account,  judgment  may  be  formed  from  his 

They  were  necessary  for   purposes  published  remarks,  he  seems  to  be 

which  have  our  entu-c  approbation,  imbued  with  a  sort  of  animosity  to* 

But  then  the   body  which  was  to  wards  a  class  to  whom  we  owe  so 

supersede  the  function  of  Chancery  much.      He    considers    that   a    be- 

might  fairly  have  been  expected  to  nighted  public  are  imder  the  bon- 

be  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere  dage  of  what  he  calls   "Founder- 

of  political  party,  and  in  this  respect  worship,"    and  in^tes  combination 

at  least  to  resemble  the  court  which,  for  the  overthrow  of    the    popular 

pro  Mc  viefj  it  replaced.     It  was,  idol.      He  lays  it  down  that    **,to 

moreover,  reasonable  and  judicious  talk  of  the  piety  and  benevolence 

that  its  members  should  have  been  of    people    who   give    property    to 

chosen  for  their  freedom  from  bias,  public  uses  is  a  misuse  of  language, 

for  conciliatory  spirit  and   general  springing  from  a  confusion  of  ideas.'' 

moderation  of    sentiment      A  £eal  — 'Journal  of  Social  Science  Asso- 

for  education,   a   patient  and    pro-  ciation,'  1864,  p.  479 :    and  1869,  p.. 

tracted  study  of  it  in  all  its  hear-  595.     He  sums  up  oy  enunciating 

ings,    combined  with    high    ability,  two    principles    which    he    thinks 

and  divested  of  fondness  for  theo-  should  be  established  with  respect 

ries,    are    qualifications    for   which  to  foundations :  (1.)  "  That  the  pub- 

the  country  might  well  look.     Un-  lie  should  not  be  compelled  to  take 

welcome  as  the  task  of  criticism  is,  whatever  is  offered  it*'     (2.)  **  That 

it  must  be  said  that  these  conditions  the  grasp  of  the  dead  hand  should 

seem  to  have  been  quite  lost  sight  of,  be  taken  off  absolutely  and  finally ; 
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in  other  words,  that  there  shall  al-  liable  to  mixed  motiyes  in  such 
ways  be  a  living  and  reasonable  things,  as  all  men  are  in  others, 
owner  of  property,  to  manage  it  ac-  They  may  sometimes  be  made,  imder 
cording  to  the  wants  of  mankind."  the  influence  of  family  piques  and 
To  his  first  principle  we  have  no  differences,  to  minister  to  **  the  baser 
objection  to  offer.  The  State  en-  passions "  ;  but  *^  that  donors  to 
acted  and  upholds  the  statutes  of  public  uses  are  less  imder  the  guid- 
mortmain,  and  has  since  restricted  ance  of  reason  and  conscience,  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  property  more  imder  the  sway  of  baser  pas- 
may  be  bequeathed.  It  is  compet-  sions,  than  other  people,"  we  must 
ent  to  the  State  (much  as  we  should  hold  to  be  a  sweeping  and  mon- 
regret  the  exercise  of  that  compet-  strous  assertion.  Even  were  this 
ency)  henceforth,  either  absolutely  true,  the  question,  after  all,  really  is 
to  decline,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  of  the  utility  of  the  purposes  for 
offers  of  property,  unless  made  un-  which  such  bequests  are  made,  not 
conditionally,  or  to  appoint  a  tri-  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made, 
bunal  to  r^ulate  the  conditions  on  ^  While,  however,  we  consider  that 
which  bequests  may  be  received,  a  judicial  and  well-balanced  mind 
But  it  would  be  a  faithless  abuse  of  is  the  first  requisite  for  the  office  wo 
power  to  alienate  what  has  been  be-  are  considering,  the  representation 
queathed  and  accepted  for  particular  of  ultra-sentiments  in  the  Commis- 
uses  to  other  uses, — unless,  indeed,  sion  is  a  trifle  compared  with  their 
by  lapse  of  time  and  an  altered  state  exclusive  representation.  There  is 
of  society,  those  first  uses  have  be-  no  kind  of  counterpoise  in  the  body 
come  manifestly,  and  in  the  eyes  of  itself  to  the    destructive   measures 


have  heard  exceptions  taken  to  the  all  other  matters  the  Commissioners 
munificent  dispositions  of  Mr.  Pea-  are  empowered  to  act  singly) ;  and 
body — and  a  time  may  come  when  if  we  turn  to  what  little  is  known 
much  under  that  trust  may  require  of  the  thbd  Commissioner,  there  is 
to  be  rearranged  in  the  interest  of  no  comfprt  to  be  found.  Without 
the  founder^s  purposes — ^but  was  it  the  antecedents  or  ability  of  his 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  tell  the  colleagues,  he  is  said  to  emulate  the 
generous  benefactor  that  his  bequest  distinguished  lawyer  in  his  destruc- 
must  be  unconditional  ?  Or  had  he  tive  proclivities,  to  bo  a  visionary 
been  so  told,  is  it  probable  that  he  in  education,  an  ardent  votary  of 
would  have  assented?  Each  of  us  the  *'  mother  tongue"  at  the  ex- 
has  his  peculiar  ideas  and  feelings ;  pense  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a 
and  if  these  sometimes  run  in  nar-  strenuous  political  partisan.  In 
row  grooves,  they  do  not  all  run  in  such  a  selection,  as  if  in  grim 
the  same  groove.  And  the  result,  irony  to  the  competitive  principle 
on  the  whole,  is  beneficial  to  man-  which  is  to  be  the  arbiter  of  all 
kind.      Strong    opinions  vigorously  our    destinies,    political    friendship, 

Eushed  by  a  lew  innovators,  or  even  so  blinding  to  tne  judgment  of  the 

y  a   considerable   body  of   them,  most  upright  of  men,  has  asserted  a 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  sufficient    paramount  influence.     The  composi- 

warrant  for  the  raid   upon   trusts  tion  of   the  Commission  is  indeed 

which  it  is  now  sought  to  perpetrate,  thoroughly  disheartening  to  all  who, 

It  may  be  true  that  public  bequests  desiring  great  and  salutary  changes 

are  not  always  made  in  singleness  in  the  appliances  for  secondary  edu- 
of  heart ;  those  who  make  them  are  ^  cation,  would  fain  see  them  carried 
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into  effect  with  due  regard  to  what  is  so  great,  that^  unless  public  feel- 
exists,  and  wiUi  as  litue  of  demoli-  ing  is  aroused,  as  we  trust  it  will 
tion  as  maj  be.  Well  may  the  old  be,  the  endowments  practically  will 
foundations  tremble  before  such  an  have  to  succumb  to  what  any  two 
array.  Nothing  short  of  an  ad-  Commissioners  in  their  wisdom  may 
yanced  Liberal  was,  it  seems,  to  be  order.  A  case  has  recently  occurred 
trusted  with  a  share  in  this  great  in  which  the  mind  of  the  Oommis- 
work  of  reorganisation,  wdcome  sioners  and  the  principle  on  which 
alike  to  eyery  shade  of  politics ;  they  desire  to  act  are  clearly  shown, 
and  deyotion  to  some  educational  Mat  experimentum  in  eorpore  mU 
nostrum  was  to  be  the  qualification'  is  a  maxim  to  which  tliey  in  no- 
f or  a  work  requiring  the  greatest  wise  defer ;  and  they  certainly  can- 
calmness,  judgment,  forbearance,  not  be  charged  with  the  crayen 
and  impartiality.  We  seem  to  be  policy  of  seeking  to  introduce  the 
still  far  distant  from  that  political  thin  end  of  the  wedge, 
millennium  of  our  statesman-poet,  Emanuel  Hospital  is  a  founclation 
"  When  none  was  for  ft  party,  in    Westminster,    described    in   its 

When  all  were  for  the  State ;  charter    as    **  an    almshouse    and 

When  the  great  man  helped  the  poor,  hospital    for    the    poor,    in    which 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great  <»  ^^^^     p^^  ^^  ^^pl^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

Writhing  under  the  infliction  of  the  place<i,  to  dwell  and  inhabit  in  the 

Army  Bill,  tiie  temptation  to  con-  said  hospital,  and  also  twenty  poor 

tinue  the  quotatiwi  is  oyerpowering :  children,  to  be  brought  up  there  in 

"As  we  wax  hot  In  faction,  virtue  and  good  and  laudable  acts. 

In  battle  we  wax  cold ;  according  to  the  charitable  and  good 

Wherefore  menflghtnotaa  they  fought  meaning  of  Lady  Dacra"     The  Lord 

In  the  brave  days  of  old."  y^^^^^  %^^  Corporation  of  the  City 

— the  lines  being  understood,  of  of  London -are  the  goyemors.  The 
course,  not  of  our  soldiers,  but  of  income  of  the  charity  having  risen 
our  statesmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  to  £4000  per  annum,  the  numlx^ 
provide  the  means  and  the  organisa-  of  children  has  been  increased  to 
tion,  but  whose  legislation  is  all  in  64.  There  are  in  Westminster 
bare  outline,  resembling  rather  the  three  other  charities  immediately 
rough  sketch  of  the  architect  than  adjacent,  two  of  which  (Palmer*s 
his  matured  plans  and  working  and  Hill's)  it  is  proposed  by  the 
drawings.  Commissioners  to  amalgamate  with 
But  it  may  be  ui'ged  that  after  Emanuel  Hospital,  and^  forming  a 
all  the  Executive  Commissioners  are  consolidated  fund  from  the  educa- 
only  charged  with  the  framing  of  tional  portion  of  the  three  endow- 
schemes  against  which  appeals  lie  ments,  to  devote  this  to  the  founda- 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  tion  of  the  **  United  Westminster 
Education,  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  Schools."  The  third  other  c^iarity 
and  to  Parliament  But  in  the  is  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to 
case  of  endowmoits  under  £100  per  the  education  of  girls,  and  need  not 
annum,  which  are  very  numerous,  be  further  referr<^  to.  The  schools 
no  petition  can  be  presented  to  her  proposed  by  the  Commissioners* 
Majesty  in  Council  (clause  42) ;  scheme  are  three— two  day-schools 
and  in  oth^  cases  wherein  appeal  in  Westminster,  and  a  boarding- 
is  allowed,  whence  is  the  money  to  school  near  London,  all  of  the 
come  to  pay  the  heavy  charges  of  a  third  grade,  and  each  for  800  boys, 
contest  ?  In  truth,  the  vantage-  of  whom  60  are  to  be  free,  50  lialf 
ground  of  the  Commissioners  as  free,  and  200  paying  full  fees.  The 
against  any  single  governing  bodj[  minimum  fee  allowed  in  one  day- 
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school  is  £2,  in  the  other  £4,  and  from    small    ones,    otherwise    the 
the  maximum  fee  in  the  boarding-  clause    would    be    illuM>ry.      And 
school  is  fixed  at  £20.    The  scheme  what  other  ground  could  there  be 
proposed  by  the  Corporation  retains  for  tius  distinction,  except  that  a 
the  separate  maintenance  of  Eman-  yearly  income  of  £1000  was  con- 
uel  Hospital,  but  provides  for  an  sidered  ample  to  be  employed  inde- 
entire  reconstruction  of  its  educa-  peiidently  with  the  most  satisfactory 
tional  part  results,    while    small    endowments 
Let  it  be  admitted,  for  the  sake  ^n«malgamated   must   be   frittered 
of  argument,  that  if  none  of  these  away?     This  distinctive  ckmicter, 
foundations  had  existed  previously,  which  we  believe  to  be  attributed 
and  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  to  ^Mge  endowments  by  the  Act,  is 
which  they  can  ftdnwh  in  the  aggre-  entirely  repudiated  by  its  adminis- 
gate  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tration.      The  large  endowment  was 
the  Commissioners,  it  could  be  most  oonsidwned  capable  of  being  worked 
beneficially  employed  under  the  pro-  beneficially,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
visions of  theb  scheme ;   this  will  serving  its  identity ;  and  the  inten- 
still  be  very  far  from  proving  the  tion  was  that  this  should  not  be 
case  of  the  Commissioners,  or  justi-  destroyed,   still  less  the  founder's 
fying  their  proceedings.     The  real  object,   when  wise    and    good,    be 
question  is,  or  ought  to  be,  whether  defeated.     The  question  whether  by 
the  large  means  of  Emanuel  Hos-  » complete  reappropriation  of  endow- 
pital  are  not  sufiicient  to  maintam  ments  of  this  type,   throughout  a 
schools  worked  in  a  highly  bene-  large  district,  a  greater  simplicity 
ficial  manner,  preserving  intact  the  »nd  more  perfect  organisation  might 
intentions  of  the  foundress.   Lady  pot   be    attained,    never   presented 
Dacre,  and  the  individuality  of  her  itself.     Alderman  Lawrence,  a  mem- 
foundation  ?      If     the     alternative  her  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
scheme  of  the  governors,  which  is  Endowment  Schools  Bill,  bore  wit- 
framed  with  due  respect  to  those  in-  ness,  at  a  public  meeting  at  the  Man- 
tentions,  is  found,  on  discussion  and  sion-House,    "that  the    proposition 
examination,   to  need  modification,  of  ihe    Commissioners    had   never 
the  sagacity  of  the  Commissioners  come  before  the  Select  Committee 
will  be  well  employed  in  recastmg  in  any  shape  or  form,   had  never 
it    The  proposid  to  amalgamate  so  heen  discui^ed  in  the  House,  and 
large  a  foundation  with  other  chari-  was  a  perversion  of  the  true  prin- 
ties  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  aban-  ciples  of  the  Bill"     The  BiB,  which 
doned.      It  is  clearly  against  the  was  wafted  through  Parliament  on 
spirit  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  the  wings  of  that  esteem  and  con- 
which  is  appealed  to  in  its  favour,  fldence  with  which  its  mover  is  so 
For  otherwise,  clause  82,  which  en-  justly  regarded  by  the  H«use,  wouW 
acts  that  the  governors  of  any  founda-  undoubtedly  have  be«i  more  severely 
tion  having  a  net  income  exceeding  criticised,  and  have  been  received 
£1000  a-year  shall  have  the  privP  with  a  less  general  accord,  had  its 
lege  of  submitting  a  scheme  of  their  occult  powers  been  suspected, 
own,  is  only  so  much  dust  thrown  **  Incodis  per  Imee 
m   ihe  eyes  of   the  public      Not  Supposltos  cineri  dolose" 
that  the  Commissioners  are  thereby  would  have  been  the  warning  note, 
bound   to   accept   every  part   and  Some  at  least  of  those  who  gave  it 
detail  of  a  scheme  so  submitted ;  a  hearty  support  and  welcome,  as  a 
still    the    intention    of    Parliament  delivattnce  from  a  sad  waste  and 
must  have  been  to  place  large  en-  abuse  of  valuable  means,  now  fed 
dowments   on   a   difierent   footing  aggrieved  and  oppressed  by  the  con- 
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▼ictloD  that  the  Commissioners  are  Emanuel  Hospital  from  being  sunk 

not  sufficiently   careful  to  confine  into  a  sort  of  joint-stock  company, 

themselves  to  the  tone  and  sprit  of  and  be  fairly  within  the  intention  of 

the  Act,  but  are  straining  it  beyond  •  the  foundress.      Now  Lady  Dacre 

its  natural  force  and  intention4     We  evidently  had  it  in  her  heart  to  help 

trust  that  the  Commissioners  will  ihose  who,  itithout  beiTigJ'irst  helped^ 

still  exerdse  some  of  that  forbear-  were  unable  to  help  themsehee.  This 

ance  for  which   the  schoolmasters  is  a  b^evolent  oni  excellent  object, 

are  recommended  in  the  Report  for  In  no  way  could  it  be  better  pro- 

their  treatment  of   Uie    **  religious  moted  than  by  giving  to  those  most 

difficulty, '*    and,    abandoning   their  needing  it  a  nurture  and  education 

cherished    plin,    will    devote   their  best  suited  to   their  position,   and 

tactical  skill  to  the  framing  of  some  affording  to  those  among  them  who 

well-directed     regulations,      which,  showed  more  than  ordinary  capacity 

without    destroying    the    indepai-  special  helps  to  rise  accordingly  in 

dent   existence   of    £manuel    Hos-  social  position,  so  that  some  of  the 

pital  Schools,  will  yet  secure  their  foremost  might  even  be  found  in 

perfect    interworking     with    their  future  years  occupying  posts  of  high 

neighbours.  distinction.    We  hold  that  the  true 

We  ^hall  presently  have  to  ofibr  provinoo  ol  the  Commissioners,  was 

some  remarks  on  the  wide  surface  not  to  be  run  away  widi  by  a  pre- 

over  which  <}ompetitive   Bxamina-  conceived  theory,  or  to  set  up  as  a 

tion  now  ranges,  and  on  the  influ-  mark  that  which  a  founder,  possess- 

ences  which  it  is  exercising  more  and  ing  according-  to  their  views  more 

more.     Without  anticipating  these,  sense  and  discernment,  would  have 

the  following  considerations  seen  to  ordered,  but,  keeping  ever  in  view 

be  wortiiy  of   notice*  as   specially  the  clearly  expressed  object  of  the 

applicable   to   the   foundation    un-  foundation  as  the  one  in  subordina- 

der  discussion.    TheComnosaioners,  ti<Hi  to  which  all  others  should  tiUce 

with    the   most  ample   powers   of  their  place,  to  frame  Uie  details  of 

scrutiny,  never  ventured  to  allege  their  sdieme  accordingly,  and  not  to 

against  the  governors  of   Emanuel  make  the  orig^al  purpose  a  mere 

Hospital  any  of  that  mismanagemoit  ir4pe^ov  in  a  grand  system  of  second- 

or  abuse  of  patronage  which  some  ary  education.    Sudi  a  system  we 

public  journals,  since  the  governors  hope  to  see  issue  eventually  fr(»n 

approved  the  ComuHssion^s' scheme,  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners, 

have  so  freely  mmI  unjustly  imputed,  unblemished  by  the  marks  of  the 

and  whieh  we  regretted  to  see  it  was  spoiler.    No  problem  of  the  age  has 

not  beneath  the  notice  of  tlie  Com-  a  larger  share  of  our  interest  or  of 

missioners*  defenders  in  the  House  our  most  hearty  wishes  for  its  happy 

of  Lords  in  some  measure  to  adopt  and    complete    solution.      But    wc 

We  refer  to  this  simply  as  an  injus-  cannot  approve  the  way  in  which 

tice  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  competition  pure  and  simple  is  being 

Corporation  of  London  have  reasen  forced  into  every  hole  and  corner, 

to  complain,  not  to  argue  that  proof  or    agree    to    the    Commissioners' 

of  mismanajj;ement  was  neoessajy  to  maxim,    *^ithat  there  should  be  no 

justify  the  mterlerence  of  the  Oom-  gratuitous  education  exicept  as  the 

missloners.     That    argument,    too,  reward  of  merit"    We  believe  that, 

has  been  put  into  the  nouth  of  the  without  pressing  this  maxim  home 

governors ;   but  the  truth  is,   that  to  its  bitter  end,  the  foundations  may 

ihvy  have  avoWed  themselves  not  be   brought  to  take   their  several 

only  prepared  but  anxious  for  any  places  in  a  well-organised  scheme 

rearrangonent  which  will  preserve  for  the  whole,  each  preserving  its 
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identity  when  of  sufficient  magni-  action.  There  is  no  character  more 
tude,  being  amalgamated  or  affiliated  dangerous  to  his  country  than 
when  it  is  not.  For  to  what  does  a  clever  visionary  and  crude 
the  maxim  lead  us  ?  Evidently  to  theorist  who  influences  to  precipi- 
this,  that  cleverness,  not  poverty,  is  tate  action.  We  share  tlie  fears  of 
to  be  helped.  Inst^  of  seeing  that  Mr.  Crawford,  M.P.,  that  *^the 
such  as  are  in  need  and  necessity  economical  and  philosophical  prin- 
have  right,  th<»  portion  assigned  oiples  of  the  day  are  doing  a  great 
them  by  the  merciful  is  taken  nx>m  deal  more  harm  than  good.^'  We 
them  and  given  to  the  clever.  To  trust,  however,  that  ttie  beguile- 
the  talented  and  industrious  re-  ments  of  social  sdence,  falsely  so 
ceiving  their  share— and  it  will  called,  have  not  yet  been  able 
always  be  the  lion^s  share —  entirely  to  eradicate  better  feeling 
we  make  no  objection.  We  rejoice  and  convictions,  and  that  these  will 
in  the  Oommissioners'  excellent  pro-  struggle  bravely  to  avert  the  hole- 
posala  for  the  encouragement  of  caust  of  eleemosynary  foundati<m8 
successful  exertion  ;  we  are  con-  claimed  by  its  votaries.  But  there 
vinced  that  a  large  portion  of  is  an  opposite  extreme  to  competi- 
the  endowments  can  flow  in  no  tive  examination,  which  the  Enquiry 
fairer  or  more  fertilising  channel;  Commissioners  most  justly  depre- 
it  is  not  to  the  wide  operation  of  cate.  Indiscriminate  admission  to 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  maxim  endowed  schools  has  been  their 
that  we  object,  but  to  its  exclunve  bane.  It  is  only  right  and  reason- 
operation,  and  that  not  leas  ^^even-  able  tiiat  all  comers  should  be 
tttally''  than  now.  The  former  can  required  to  pass  an  entrance-ex- 
be  arranged  with  due  respect  to  amination  of  an  easy  character, 
founders^  wishes  and  to  the  nature  simply  as  a  test  of  fitness  for 
of  things ;  the  latter,  from  the  breach  adinission.  It  is  no  kindness  to  the 
of  faith  which  it  involves,  can  look  candidate  himself  to  admit  him  in  a 
for  no  blessing  of  heaven,  and,  as  state  of  ignorance,  which  is  certainlv 
a  mere  piece  of  statecraft^  is  a  mis-  a  bar  to  his  beii^  instructed  with 
taken  and  mischievous  poUc^.  And  due  benefit,  which  might  soon  be 
surely  there  are  enough  vems  open  removed  by  proper  treatment,  but 
in  the  strata  of  Founders'  Intentions  will  probably  oecome  perpetuated  by 
to  convey  a  bountiful  supply  to  his  admission ;  and  it  is  also  unjust 
every  quarter  without  invading  and  to  the  other  scholars,  who  suffer 
blasting  the  rocks.  from  the  consequent  paralysis  of 
Before  competitive  examination  ihe  school  But,  this  test'^xamina- 
can  be  set  up  as  the  door  of  admis-  tion  passed,  those  whose  needs  are 
sion  for  young  children  to  the  bene-  urgent  should  be  largely  admitted 
fits  of  a  f oun<u&tion  constituted  like  without  payment,  the  privilege  of 
that  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  not  gratuitous  education  b^ng  r^iew- 
only  must  the  dead  hand  be  un-  able  from  year  to  year  according  to 
grasped,  but  the  living  heart  which  conduct  and  circumstances,  but  in 
beats  in  true  sympatiiy  with  the  nowise,  in  early  years  at  least,  being 
troubles  and  needs  of  others  must  made  to  dq>eod  on  competitive  ex- 
first  be  stilled.  The  noble  pursuits  amination.  And  here  it  is  only 
of  both  natural  and  social  science  just,  as  it  is  certainly  pleasant,  to 
have  suffered  recently  from  a  spirit  call  attention  to  an  explanatory 
of  wild  speculation.  Licence  allowed  statement  by  Mr.  Roby,  the  able 
to  tiie  imagination  in  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  of 
form^  is  far  less  dangerous  than  in  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
tl^t  of    tiie  latter,   whose   end  is  terms  competition  and  merit.      It 
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will  bo  some  relief  to  manj  deeply  the  gorornorR  of  a  charity  founded 
interested  in  this  subject  to  be  as-  expressly  for  gratuitous  education  of 
sured  that  ^'competition  is  not  the  poor  children,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
same    as   compedtiye    examination,  seek  out  the  most  fit  objects  for  the 
and  that  the  Commissioners'  scheme  founder's  bounty,  may,  if  they  find 
expressly  directs  all  such  benefits "  it  expedient,  bestow  their  boon  on 
— as  mtuitous  board  and  education  one  child  out  of  every  eighteen  in 
— "  when  conferred  on  boys  already  the  projected  schools.     For  the  free 
in  the  school  (and  this  will   pro-  places  are  one-sixth  oi  the  whole, 
bably  be  at  least  half,  or  eren  more,  and  the  orphans'  share  is  to  be  one- 
of  the  whole  amount  of  emoluments),  third  of   this.    But  of   these  free 
to  be  given  on  the  joint  result  of  places    only  one-third   are   in   the 
an  examination  and  of  ^e  master's  boarding-school ;    so    that   for   the 
report,    which   is   to   r^ard   both  especial  clients  of  the  three  chari- 
proficiency  and  conduct ;"  and  fur-  ties  put  together  there  are  only  to 
ther,  that  '*the  notion  of  competi-  be  some  sixteen  places  conferring 
tive    examination  ,  being    the    only  the  privilege  of  education  and  main- 
measure  of  merit  is  a  complete  mis-  tenance  at  present  enjoyed  by  64 
apprehension."     But  wo  cannot  re-  children  in  Emanuel  Hospital  alone, 
gard    this    statement   as  altogether  The  Commissioners'   proposal  to 
c  ear  and  satisfactory.    If  we  rightly  admit   a    large  number  of   paying 
apprehend  the  matter — and  it   ad-  scholars   is    one  which    commends 
mits  of  being  reduced  to  fi^urc^s —  itself   as   not    only  extending   the 
there  is  to  be  a  special  exammation,  benefits  of  the  school,  but  adding 
which    is    to  carry  half   the  total  to    its   vigour;  while,  by  dividing 
marks;    and   there   is    to   be   the  the  establishment  expenses  amqng 
master  s  report  on  proficiency  and  a  larger  number,  the  cost  for  each     ' 
conduct,  which  is  to  carry  the  other  scholar  will  be  diminished.     It   is 
half ;  the  result  being  that  the  con-  quite    practicable    to  combine   this 
duct  alone  carries  only  one-fourth,  arrangement  with  sufficient  encour- 
It  is  of  course  possible  to  assess  agements  to  merit  in  the  shape  of 
conduct  by  marks  for  such  a  pur-  scholarships    and    exhibitions,    and 
pose ;   but  if  this  is  intended,  the  still  to  leave  the  poor  foundationers 
proportional  value  assigned  to  it  is  unshorn  of    their  privileges.      The 
not  encoiu^ging.     If  conduct  be  not  least  convincing  portion  of  Uie  En- 
so  assessed,  we  do  not  see  how  the  quiry  Commissioners'  admirable  Re- 
competition    proposed    will     differ  port  is  that  which  condemns   the 
from  the  general  run  of  competitive  appropriation  of  any  endowments  to 
examinations,  in  which  a  certificate  poverty.    It  must  be  an  ill-conducted 
of  good  conduct  is  always  a  tins  school  in  which  the  enjoyment  of 
qud  rum.    Thus,  after  all,  the  reward  such    privilege  is  regard^  as  "  a 
of  merit  is  entirely  or  chiefiy  the  stigma;"    nor    need  the  exceeding 
reward  of  success  in  a  competitive  difficulty  of   defining   poverty  for 
•examination.  such  a  purpose  as  this  be  any  ob- 
B'jt,  passing  by  ttiis,  let  us  re-  stacle  to  the  careful  and  conscien- 
vert  to  the  Commissioners'  schema  tious  selection  of    the  cases  most 
Mr.   Roby  informs  us  that  ^'one-  needing   assistance.      No   one,  we 
third  of  the  free  places  is  reserved  presume,  ever  supposed  that  poverty 
for  orphans,  under  such  restrictions  for  this  purpose  was  to  be  gauged 
as  the  Governors  think  fit,  so  that  precisely    by    the   income    of    the 
if  they  find  it  expedient  to  impose  a  family.    Cases  of  far  greater  diffi- 
test  ci    poverty  or   friendlessness,  culty  and  delicacy  than    this   are 
they  may  do  so."     That  is  to  say,  decided  in  numbers  daily,  both  in 
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public  and  private  life.    But  this  is  tion  of  the  portion  of   the   desti- 

patronage ;  and  patronage,  it  is  said,  tute  and  friendless  on  their  behalf, 

is  an  evil,  and  must  be  abolished.  The  governing  bodies  of  many  of 

Now,  what  is  patronage ;  or  rather,  the  endowed  schools  have  from  va- 

what  ought  it  to  be?      For,   like  rious  causes,  sometimes  from  thdr 

everj    oUier    responsibility,    it    is  composition,  sometimes  from  exces- 

liable  to  abuse,  and  has  been  abused ;  sive  limitation  of  residence,  some' 

and  the  abuse  of  it,  nowhere  more  times   from    too   great    dispersion, 

conspicuous    than  in  ^  arena  of  failed  to  satisfy  the   purposes  for 

politics,  has  brought  a  violent  recoil  which    they    were    created.      Even 

to  the  opposite  extreme.    The  duties  where  this  has  not  been  the  case, 

of  patronage  vary,  in  some  degree,  the  Commissioners  seem  disposed  to 

according  to  the  circumstances  under  make  considerable  chaises.    **  The 

which  it  is  to  be  exercised.     It  may  governing  bodies,''  they  say,  *^ at  all 

be  sufficient  for  a  patron  to  appoint  events  or   the   larger   foundations, 

a  thoroughly  fit'  person — it  may  be  should  be  composed  .of  various  ele- 

incumbent  on  him  to  search  out  the  ments,  combining  as  for  as  possible 

very  fittest    We  dismiss  so  large  a  .  local  loiowledge  and  interests  with 

«tbject^  with  the  attendant  motives,  freedom  from  local  prejudices  and 

nobler  and  baser,  and  confine  our-  influences,  and  stability,  experience, 

selves  to  the  case  of  Trustees  <^  a  and  p^manenoe  with  freshness  of 

Charify.  •  These  may  be  as  honest  ideas^  and  sjimpath^  with  the  feel- 

and  scrupulous  in  assessing  claims  ings  of  the  community  among  whom 

of  poverty  as  examiners  in  assess-  the  foundation  works.''    Hence  the 

ing  marks  in  competitive  examina-  Commissioners  wish,    *^  wherever  it 

tions.     We  ^^rant  the  difficulty,  but  can  be  done,  to  introduce  and  com* 

believe  that  it  will  disappear  before  bine  in  one  body  official,  represent- 

a  genuine  endeavour  to  overcome  it  ative,  and  co-optative  members."  We 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  portion  have  here  a  model   trust   indeed ; 

of  the  Commissioners' energy  devoted  and  it  is  with  r^^et  that  we  scent 

to  the  task  of  framing  a  scheme  for  the  Utopian  aroma,  and  must  own 

the  future  regulation  of  patronage,  to  a  suspicion,  that  where  the  gov- 

one  provision  of  which  ought  cer-  emor's  function  has  hitherto  b«en 

tainly  to  be  that  it  is  not  \o  be  ex-  judiciously  exercised,   little  or  no- 

ercised  by  individual  members  of  a  thing    is    to    be    gained    by    the 

trust  in  rotation,  but  that  each  case  chaage.    Practically,  if   insensibly, 

should  be  eonsidered  on  its  merits  governing  bodies  for  the  most  part 

by  the  body  collectively.    The  £n-  move  under  the  guidance  of  one  or 

quiry  Commissioners  (Report,  L  6^5)  two  of  their  most  able  and  energetic 

furnish  also  the  proviso  that  gover-  members. 

nors  ol  eleemosynary  foundations  On  looking  back  some  forty  or 
*^  ought  to  be  responsible  to  public  fifty  years,  to  the  time  when  ex- 
control,  and  required  to  furnish  to  hibltions  and  scholarships,  especi- 
a  centnJ  authority  (not  for  publica-  ally  at  Oxford,  were  to  a  great 
tion)  the  names  and  claims  of  all  extent  dose  or  went  by  favour,  it 
candidates  for  admission,  and  their  seems  impossible  to  overrate  our 
reason  for  preferring  those  whom  obligations  to  that  fur  and  open 
they  preferred"  By  all  means  let  competition  which  now  prevails  at 
there  be  an  end  of  indUcrmmate  the  universities.  And  not  only 
gratuitous  education,  but  let  the  have  those  prizes,  which  enable  men 
system  which  is  to  replace  it  pro-  in  their  passage  through  life  to  win 
vide  for   a   discriminating  applica-  others  of  greater  permanency,  but 
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any  of  these  latter  themselves  say  that  in  this  arrangement  the 
been  thrown  open  gradually  by  the  modem  languages  have  met  with 
State  to  public  competition.  On  scant  justice,  defended  by  rery  su- 
the  expiration  of  the  East  India  perflcial  argument  After  a  few 
Company's  charter,  the  Government  years'  experience,  representations 
afforded  to  all  natural-bom  subjects  began  to  reach  home  from  India 
of  her  Majesty,  within  certain  limits  that  the  open  competitive  system 
of  age,  the  opportunity  of  compe^ng  was  introducing  into  the  Civil  Ser- 
for  appointments  in  the  Indian  Civu  vice  there  too  large  a  sprinkling  of 
Service.  Each  year  since  1858  an  men  not  yery  well  fitted  for  it  The 
examination  has  been  held  for  this  habits,  feelmgs,  and  exterior  of  a 
purpose;  and  by  degrees  a  similar  gentleman  on  the  one  hand,  and 
course  has  been  pursued  in  bestow-  bodily  vigour  and  energetic  temper- 
ing many  posts  in  the  Home  Civil  ament  on  the  other,  were  too  often 
Service,  until  at  length  it  has  come  missed.  The  latter  foiling  has  lately 
to  be  applied  to  ofiEices  of  a  higher  been  attributed  —  we  cannot  say 
and  higher  grade.  This  is  certainly  with  what  truth,  but  the  feeling 
a  very  great  indirect  encouragement  is  certainly  very  prevalent — ^to  the 
to  education.  The  regulations  for  severe  strain  of  successive  compet- 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examina-  itive  examinatioi)s.  The  question 
tions  are  adopted  also  in, those  for  raised  is  one  of  very  great  import- 
the  higher  class  of  appointments  in  ance,  and  calls  for  an  impartial  in- 
the  Home  Service.  quiry. 

It  does  not  faU  within  our  scope  Here  then  is  the  weak  point  of 
to  discuss  these  at  laige,  but  it  may  the  competitive  examination,  as  ap- 
just  be  remarked  that  the  method  plied,  pure  and  simple,  to  select  for 
pursued  for  discouraging  superficial  such  appointments.  It  will  natur- 
knowlcdge,  though  upheld  by  so  ally  be  asked.  But  is  not  this  far 
high  an  authority  as  Dr.  Temple,  is  superior  to  the  old  patronage  ?  Te* 
not  quite  fair  to  subjects  which  carry,  a  great  extent,  po  doubt  it  is ;  but 
in  comparison  with  others,  only  a  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  the 
low  maximum  of  marks ;  no  limit  more  prizes  are  awarded  to  competi- 
being  imposed  on  the  number  of  tioo,  the  more  necessary  wiU  it  be 
the  prescribed  subjects  which  a  can-  found  to  introduce  into  the  award 
didate  might  take  up.  It  was  found  other  elements  besides  answering 
that  under  the  ori^al  regula-  questions  out  of  subjects  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  examination,  which  tiop.  The  difficulty  of  effecting  this, 
continued  in  force  for  some  time,  an  it  must  be  confessed,  is  yerj  great, 
accumulation  of  smatterings  confer-  but  the  necessity  will  at  length 
red  success,  to  the  discomfiture  of  make  itself  so  keenly  felt,  that 
more  solid  information  in  fewer  sub-  means  will  be  devised  for  testing 
jects.  Some  remedial  measure  was  the  ;noral  and  practical  worth  of 
called  for.  The  one  adopted  was  to  the  competitors.  In  order  to  regu- 
deduct  from  the  score  of  every  can-  late  promotion  by  selection  in  the 
didate  in  every  subject  (except  ma-  army,  Mr.  Cardwell  has  lately  an- 
thematics)  not  a  ptreenUige  of  the  noonced  (Pary.  Report,  0th  June) 
maximum  marks,  which  would  have  that  the  reports  of  the  inspecting 
been  fair  to  all  alike,  but  a  given  officers  are  to  be  so  given  and  tabu- 
numher.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  lated  in  the  office  of  the  Military 
no  inclination  to  show  fovour  to  Secretary,  that  the  Commander-in- 
modem  languages  at  the  expense  of  Chief  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
the  ancient  cU^sics;  but  we  must  professional  character  of  every  officer. 

VOL.    ex. — NO.  DCLXIX.  O 
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Selection  for  the  Civil  Service  may  process  wliich  we  have  heen  con- 
perhaps  have  to  resort  to  a  simikr  sideringf  and  is  not  of  the  same 
mstrumentalftj,  in  a  well-oiigsntsed  exhausting  character.  It  is  not  to 
Rjstem  of  registry  hy  certified  school-  6e  compared,  in  respect  of  its  wear 
masters;  to  which  ma^  be  added  and  tear  upon  the  subjects  of  it, 
some  adequate  opportunities  for  care-  even  with  the  periodical  examina- 
ful  personal  observation  of  the  can-  tions  for  ordinary  prizes  and  places 
didates  by  a  board  of  inspectors  spe-  within  the  school,  still  less  with 
cially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  the  competitive  smuggles    between 

But  if  there  is  ground  to  suspect  school  and  school  open  to  all  comers, 

that  a  career  of  competitive  examina-  The  plunge  which  has  been  made 

tion  at  a  later  period  of  life  is  not  into   competitive   examination,  and 

unfrequehtly  followed  b^  enfeebled  the  depth  to  which  it  is  now  pro- 

bodilv  health  and  impaired  energy  posed  to  carry  it  by  bringing  very 

of  mind,  how  much  more  reason  is  youne  boys  under  its  exciting  and 

there  to  fear  this  for  the  very  young ;  absorbing   influences,  is  a   subiect 

not  only  too  because  they  are  young  deserving   further   inquiry   and    a 

at  the  commencement   of   such    a  patient  watching  of  results, 

career,  but  because  that  career  will  Perhaps  no  more    admirable  re- 

probably    be    continued    during   a  port  has  ever  been  laid  before  Par- 

longar  series  of  years.     The  Enquiry  liament  than   that  of    the  Schools 

Oomnrissloners    propose  —  and   the  Enquiry  Commisinon,  to  which  the 

proposal  is  excellent  so  far  as  the  Executive  Commissioners  are  refer- 

endowments  can,  consistently  with  red  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  as 

founders'  intentions,  be  claimed  to  expressing  the  objects  to  be  aimed 

further  it — that  merit  should  have  at   by   themselves    in   matters   on 

opportunity   of   gaimng   gratuitous  which  the  Act  itself  does  not  speak, 

eaucation    at    a    tender    age,    and  The  masterly  precision  with  which 

should,  by   means   of   exhibitions,  tiie  immense  mass  of  evidence  has 

go  on  to  win  its  way  from  grade  been  digested,  concentrated,  and  ap- 

to    grade.    Each    step    is    through  plied  to  every  topic  of  interest  or 

competitive  examination.     For  boys  difficulty  is  not  to   be   surpassed, 

under  18,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  It  would  have  been  both  an  easier 

the  Commissioners  (Rq)Ort,  L  504)  and  pleasanter  task  to  dwell  upon 

express  apprehension    that    ^^this  the    many    convictions    which    we 

mi^t  prove  too  severe  a  strain."  share    with  the    Enquiry  Commis- 

'^  Whenever,"  they  add,  ^Mtisadvis-  sioners,  and  on  the  conclusions  to 

able    to   give    gratuitous   schooling  which  we  follow  them ;  but  the  dis- 

to    children  so   young   as  this,   it  position    shown    by  the   Executive 

would    seem    best   to   select  them  Commission  to  push  to  the  very  ut- 

from  particular  schools  after  a  care-  most,   and    beyond  it,   the  few  in 

Jful    observation  of    their    industrv  which  wo  cannot  altogether  agree, 

and  progress  foi*  a  year  preceding."  has  imposed  upon  us  the  necessity 

'9?o  bring  boys  so  young  into  the  of  dwelling  rattier  upon  these.    There 

.juROia  of  competition  is  like  runnine  is  hardly  any  extreme  measure  for 

two-year-olds.      If    it   be    objected  benefiting  the  education  of  the  mid- 

'that,    in    a   well-conducted    school,  die  classes  generally,  at  the  expense 

competition  is  going  on  every  day  of  existing  interests,  which  such  a 

.-and    all   dav   in    every   class,    w  passage  as  the  following  might  not 

answer  is  that  this  emulation — ^for  ne   adduced    to  defend    (Report^  L 

•  80  it  vin^  be  more  correctly  called  578) :  —  **  We  are  of  opinion  that 

Dpentes  very  differently  ttom  the  to   give   the  privileges  of   fdunda- 
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tions  bj  open  competition,   so  far  has  its  serious  side.      Those 
from  thwarting  the  desire  of    the  bestow  well-merited  praise  on  the 
founders  to  benefit  the  poor,  is  now  schoohnaster  who  attends  the  more 
the  only  method  of  really  fulfilling  sedulously  to  his  dull   boys,   may 
that  desira    But  no  one  can  possi-  well  leave  for  those  who  are  neither 
bly  doubt  that  it  is  the  only  method  fortune's  favourites,  nor  foremost  in 
of  furthering  their  other  and  more  the  intellectual  race,  some  crumbs 
important  purpose,  the  promotion  of  of    the   inheritance   bequeathed    to 
education.'^     Notwithstanding    this  them    b^  the   tender-hearted   and 
positive  utterance  by  so  high  autho-  compassionate.     Steadiness  and  in- 
rity,  we  find  it  still  very  possible  to  dustry  in  adversity  ought  not  to  be 
doubt.     After  a  careful  oonsidera-  utterly  cast  out,  though  the  wit  may 
tion  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  be  smiall,  or  slow  in  developing, 
in  its  support,  we  are  inclined  to        It  must  also  be  remembered,  that 
think  that  education  will  gain  more  the  appropriation  of  large  portions 
under  a  mixed  system,  which  assigns  of   the  endowments  to  prizes  will 
pari  of  the  endowments  for  open  considerably  add  to  the  cost  of  edu- 
competition,  reserving  part  for  the  cation  in  endowed  schools,  and  will, 
help  of   those  who  most  need  it,  if   the    Commissioners*   maxim    be 
than  by  surrendering  the  whole  to  acted  upon,  of  itself  exclude  some  of 
absolute  competition.    But  be  this  as  the  former  clients  of  the  founder, 
it  may,  better  far  to  gain  much  while  who  will    be  unable    to  meet    the 
observing  justice,  than,  ignoring  it,  increased  charges.    That  the  assist- 
to  gain  more.      And  simple  folk  will  ance  for  which  we  plead  is  by  no 
not  be  convinced  that  the  only  way  means  superfluous,   out  is   one  of 
of  fulfilling  the  desire  of  founders  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  is  shown  in  ' 
benefit   the  poor    is  to  take  what  the  recent  establishment  of  schools 
would  otherwise  go  to  help  a  poor  like  the  Medical  Benevolent  College 
boy,  and  make  it  over  in  aU  cases  at  Epsom,  and  the  Clex^  Orphan 
to  a  clever  boy,  who  may  or  may  School  near  London.     Should  Par- 
not  be  poor.     Beyond  a  doubt  the  liament  give  its  unqualified  adhesion 
plan  of  the  Commissioners  possesses  to  the  recent   proceedings  of   the 
m  a  high  degree  the  advantages  of  Commissioners,  there  is  too  much 
simplicity,  completeness,  and  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  springs  of 
facile  administration,  and  these  seem  bounty  will  be  dried  up.     It  has 
to  have  proved  an  irresistible  attrac*  been  said,   indeed,   that  this  tend- 
tion.     Then)  is  also,  it  must  be  ad-  '  ency  is  already  showing  itself,  and 
mitted,   a   certain    sense   in  which  that   Christ's   Hospital,   which   re- 
education would  be  more  promoted  o^ves  every  year  £7000  from  dona- 
by  it  than  by  any  other.    Its  advo-  tions  of  new  governors,  has  received 
cates  may  certainly  point  to  a  some-  this  year  only  £1000.    This  merci- 
what  higher  total  of  proficiency  in  less  crusade  against  the  helpless  and 
the  recipients  of  the  founder's  bounty  friendless  is  no  pleasant  feature  of 
at  the  close  of  the  school  career ;  our  time.    Let  it,  at  least,  be  under- 
but  we  doubt  if  the  same  amount  of  stood,  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  uni- 
publio  benefit  would  be  the  result  versal  prevalence  of  the  maxim  that 
**  Ridiculum  acri  fortius  ac  melius  **  there  should  be  no  gratuitous  edu- 
plerumque  secat  res  ;*'  and  the  ques-  cation  except  as  the  reward  of  merit," 
tion,  asked  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm —  that  a  first  element  in  this  merit  shall 
^*  What  is  to  become  of  the  fools  f  henceforth  be  deserving  need. 
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If  we  had  not  strong  faith  in  servienc^,  distrusts  the  Minister 
Parliamentary  Government,  however  whom  it  •  nevertheless  retains  in 
misused  from  time  to  time,  and  office ;  a  third,  that  the  cabinet 
constantlv  liable  to  abuse,  we  should  is,  as  will  sooner  or  later  be  made 
be  forced,  to  conclude  that  in  this  manifest  to  all  the  world,  at  sizes 
country,  at  least,  we  had  pretty  nearly  and  sevens  with  itself;  a  fourth, 
seen  {he  last  of  it  Never  in  the  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  faculty 
memory  of  living  man  has  there  whatever  for  ruling  men.  Any 
been  such  a  session  as  that  of  which  one  of  these  would,  as  it  seems  to 
we  are  approaching  the  end.  Here  us,  account  in  a  great  degree  for 
are  we,  in  the  month  of  July,  much  of  what  offends  our  sense  of 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  right  The  whole,  in  combination, 
when  Parliament  is  usually  pro-  must  produce  anarchy,  and  we  have 
rogued,  and  of  the  ordinary,  and  got  it  ^*  The  House  of  Commons," 
therefore  urgent,  business  of  the  said  the  highest  authority  only  ^e 
country  scarcely  any  portion  is  com-  oth^  day,  and  he  spoke  Uke  a  man 
plete.  As  to  the  special  bills  in-  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  his 
troduced  at  the  beginning  by  the  own  anticipations,  "  is  quite  de- 
Government,  and  laid  iipon  the  moralised.  All  respect  for  order, 
table  of    the    House  of    Commons  all  deference  to  constitutional  usage 

.  with    great   flourish    of    trumpets,  and  authority,  seems  to  have  died 

positively    not    one     has     become  out  among  its  members.      I  never 

law.     There  seems,  indeed,  at  last,  saw  such  a  mob  as  the  body  which 

to  be  some  prospect  that  two  out  is  supposed  to  represent  the  people 

of   the  whole  lot  may  pass ;    but  of  England  has  become.     I  despair 

one  of  these  has  been  mutilated  in  of  seeing  any  change  in  it  for  the 

order  to  give  a  chance  of  its  accept-  better." 

*  ance,  and  the  other  is  a  measure  There  needs  very  little  abstract 
of  which  only  a  small  section  <^  reasoning  to  prove  that  the  results 
the  extreme  Liberal  supporters  of  which  we  are  at  this  moment  con- 
the  Government  cordially  approves,  templathig,  were,  so  far  as  the  pre 
And  yet  the  Minister  who  thus  sent  anta^nism  between  the  country 
signally  fails  in  legislating  for  *  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  con- 
the  country,  continues  to  command,  cemed,  exactly  such  as  might  have 
whenever  a  question  of  confidence  been  antidpatod  from  the  b^^ningi 
arises,  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Whenerer,  in  a  free  State,  the  peo- 
the  House  of  Commons.  How  is  pie  are  appealed  to  through  thetr  pas- 
all  this  to  be  accounted  for,  and  sions,  it  invariably  follows  that  tney 
where  will  it  land  us  ?  answer  the  appeal  in  a  state  of  fren- 
There  are  several  obvious  and  co-  zj.  Bring  prominently  before  them 
gent  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  the  some  great  wrong,  real  or  imagin- 
sort  of  dead  •  lock  into  which  the  ary,  done  to  themsdves  or  others, — 
business  of  the  country  has  fallen,  speak  to  them  about  it  in  the  Ian- 
One  of  these  is,  that  the  House  of  guage  of  entiiusiasm,  the  wilder  the 
Commons  is  by  too  means  in  accord,  better,  and  if  there  be  the  faintest 
on  questions  of  general  policy,  wit^  shade  of  plausibility  in  your  argu- 
the  country  ;  another,  that  the  ment,  you  will  carry  them  with  you 
House,  with  all  its  apparent  sub-  for  the  moment,  as  surely  as  the  mag- 
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net  attracts  iron.  And  if  to  this  be  given.  Thej  must  be  driven  out  of 
added  a  persuasion  that  the  parties  Downing  Street^  be  the  means  em- 
thus  appealing  to  them  have  been  ployed  to  expel  them  what  thej 
scurrilj  treated  bj  their  rivals,  then  might ;  and  the  people,  if  the  case 
all  considerations  give  way  to  that  were  put  fairly  before  them,  would 
rude  sense  of  justice,  whidb,  among  unquestionably  confirm  the  sen- 
uneducated  persons,  is  as  often  the  tence. 

source  of  moral  and  political  mis-  The    case   was   put   before   the 

chief  as  tlie  reverse,    ^ow,  upon  the  new  constituencies  with  exactly  the 

late  general  elections,  both  of  these  measure  of  address  that  was  neces- 

influences  were  brought  to  bear  with  sary  to  give  effect  to  the  argument 

consummate  skill  and  audacity.    Mr.  We,  poor  wretches,  laboured  under 

Gladstone  had   some   right  to  say  the  delusion  thkt  they  to  whom  we 

that   his    distinguished    rival    had  had  given  the  unlooked-for  privilege 

by  a  fluke  tripped   him   up.    He,  of  the  franchise  would  make  use  of 

Mr.  Gladstone,  had  offered  to  the  it — at  all  events  on  the  first  occa- 

people  a  measure  of  Parliamentarr  sion — ^to  express  their  gratitude  to 

keform,  with  which  the  most  ad-  their  benefactors.  Vain  uiought,  idle 

vanced  of  their  representatives,  and  delusion  I    Gratitude  is  a  principle 

in  marked  degree  Mr.  Bright  pro-  never  to  be  looked  for  in  crowds — 

f essed  to  be  Mtisfied.    The  Tories,  and  crowds  were  the  elements  with 

like  base  obstructives  as  they  are,  which   we  had   to   deal     Our   op- 

c^posod  his  measure,  and  with  the  ponents  knew  Uiis,  and  acted  upon 

aid  of  a  strong  reinforcemetit  from  Uieir  knowledge.    Not  our  baseness 

the   Liberal    benches    defeated    it  only  in  deserting,  for  the  chance  of 

No    sooner    were  they    fairly    in-  place,    our  well-known    principles, 

stalled  in  office,  however,  than  under  Imt  the  independence  of  Uie  newly- 

Mr.  Disraeli^  s  guidance  they  brought  created  voters  itself,  endangered  as 

forward  another  measure  of  reform  it  was  by  our  approaching  them  at 

fivefold  more  liberal  than  the  last,  all, — these  points  were  pressed  into 

and,  not  without  throwing  over  some  the  service   against   us,  and    they 

ofthebest  and  most  respected  states-  carried  the  day.  ^Besides,  had  not 

men  of  their  party,  they  carried  it  Mr.   Gladstone  a   new  and   liberal 

Now,    nothing   could,  on   the  face  Irish  policy  to    fight    for,   lugged 

of  it,  be  more  politically  base  than  in,  neck  and  heels,  no  doubt  apro- 

this.     Had  the  Tories  put  their  feet  pos  to    nothing,    yet   marvdlously 

down    and    said.  We    stand  upon  telling    wherever    Romanism    and 

the    ten-pound   franchise,  we   will  political  dissent  abounded^  as  in  Ire- 

not* go  lower — ^then,  in  the  event  of  land,   in  Scotland,  and  m  Wales? 

their  succeeding,  were  it  only  for  a  No  doubt  of  it    An  angry  House — 

single  Parliament,  there  could  have  for  the  old  House  was  very  angry 

been  no  ground  of  complaint  on  the  when  he  spoke  out — ^received  witn 

other  side.    But  to  be  driven  to  re-  shouts    his    declaration,    that    the 

sign  on  the  plea  that  the  constitu-  Church  must  cease  as  an  Establish- 

tion  was  imperilled  by  the  threatened  ment  to  exist  in  Ireland ;  and  the 

admission  c^  too  man^  half-educated  shout  was  at  once  echoed  back  from 

persons  to  the  franchise,  and  then  to  every  quarter  in  which  the  angry 

seo  Uie  very  men  who  had  arraigned  members    had    influence.    Ay,  and 

their  proceedings  thonselves  letting  more  than  this.  Mr.  Lowe^  with  other 

down    the  franchise    to  househola  members  of  the  Cave,  might  dislike 

and  even  to  lod^   suffrage — that  the  prospect  of  a  lowered  constitu- 

was   an   outrage    never  to   be  for-  ency ;  they   had   no   disinclination 
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whatever  to  assist  in  the  oyerthrow  under  the  pressure  of  a  delusion 
of  a  Church,  be  the  operation  be-  which  has  long  since  passed  away  f 
gun  and  carried  on  by  whom  it  The  constitoencies  were  quite  in 
might.  When,  therefore,  the  states-  earnest  when  they  sent  to  the  House 
men  who  had  cheered  and  rendered  of  Commons  men  pledged  to  support 
effectual  their  opposition  to  the  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  push  forward  his 
Russell-Gladstone  measure,  went  far  policy.  They  gave  their  representa- 
beyond  tbat  measure,  no  course  tives  this  cluurge,  because^  they  be- 
seemed opened  to  them,  except  to  Ueyed  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  haying 
make  up  their  differences  as  soon  as  conciliated  Ireland,  would  there 
possible  with  their  old  leader.  We  rest  content  It  had  been  dinned 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  into  them  that  Mr.  Gladstone  sought 
very  few  things  are  Mr.  Gladstone  power  onlv  that  he  might  wield  it 
and  Mr.  Lowe  absolutely  of  one  for  the  public  good ;  and  that  as  he 
mind  at  the  present  moment  But  was  the  author  of  all  the  measures 
they  could  not  help  agreeing,  tiiree  that  had  been  passed  for  extending 
years  ago^  that  with  the  Tories  no  trade  and  diminishing  taxes,  so 
terms  were  to  be  kept ;  and  that,  by  under  his  management  there  must 
fair  means  or  foul---by  working  on  of  necessity  dawn  upon  the  nation 
the  prejudices  of  the  old  oonstitu-  an  era  of  universal  prosperity  and 
encies,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  content  The  prosperity  looked  for 
inexperience  of  the  new — they  were  has  not  come ;  the  content  describ- 
bound,  as  soon  as  the  dissolution  ed  beforehand  proves  to  be  a  ddu- 
should  take  place,  to  combine  for  sion  and  a  snare.  The  country  has 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  discovered  that  it  put  the  manage- 
his  colleagues  from  office.  ment  of  its  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  the  persons  who  think  only  of  them- 
Liberal?  in  general,  were  perfectly  selves ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  as 
successful  in  the  appeals  which  they  little  in  accord  with  the  House  of 
made  to  the  constituencies.  It  seem-  Commons  as,  at  heart,  the  House  of 
ed  such  a  fine  thing  to  conciliate  Commons  is  in  accord  with  the 
Ireland  by  arrangements  which  af-  Government  Yet  the  House  s^ 
fected  nobody  either  in  England  or  the  Government  shuffle  on  together, 
in  Scotland.  It  was  such  a  brave  for  the  best  of  all  rea^ns.  The 
thing  to  show  the  men  who  had  con-  House  dreads  a  dissolution,  because 
f  erred  their  right  of  voting  upon  them  a  large  proportion  of  its  members 
that  they  were  not  going  to  be  driven  are  aware  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
like  sheep  to  the  hustings ;  that  they  their  being  returned  again.  The 
had  a  will  of  their  ewn,  and  would  act  Ministers  shrink  from  carrying  -into 
upon  it  In  the  hurry  of  a  false  ex-  effect  a  threat  which  they  are  prompt 
citemcnt,  members  were  thus  chosen  enough  to  hold  out,  because  they 
who,  under  different  circumstances,  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
would  not  have  had  a  chance,  and  result  of  a  general  election,  if  it  oc- 
the  results  are  before  us.  Who  can  curred  to-morrow,  would  be  to  en- 
suppose  that  Stiriing  of  Eeir,  for  ex-  digger,  if  not  to  put  an  end  to,  their 
ample,  would  have  been  ousted  from  tenure  of  offica  They  know  as  well 
Perthshire  by  the  sitting  member,  as  we  do  that  the  countnr  is  at  heart 
had  not  the  county  been  appealed  largely  Conservative.  Whether  they 
to  at  a  critical  moment  and  under  recognise,  as  we  do,  this  other  fac^ 
false  pretences  ?  Who  believes  that  that  the  Conservative  feeling  in  be- 
a  score  of- places  besides  would  have  coming  every  daV  more  confirmed, 
returned  tne  men  they  did,  except  and  that  the  pohcy  which  ihej  are 
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pursuing  lies  At  the  bottom  of  it,  we  them  in  society,  shrug  their  shoul- 
cannot  pretend  to  guess.  But  it  is  ders  and  confess  that  matters  are 
quite  clear  to  us  uiat  as  they  dare  iiot  going  on  according  to  their  wish ; 
not  dissolve  now,  so  they  are  willing  that  the  ]»esent  is  most  distressing, 
to  leave  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  the  future  dull  and  lowering.  Mean* 
the  consequences  of  a  dissolution  while  the  Qoyemment,  not  unaware 
som^  time  hence,  whether  it  be  of  the  state  Of  feeling  that  prevails 
forced  upon  them  or  come  in  the  among  the  more  moderate  of  their 
natural  course  of  things.  followers,  go  on  as  if  it  were  not 
It  is  not,  however,  between  the  there,  and  try  ih  keep  the  extreme 
House  and  the  country  alone  that  section  from  open  rebellion  by  ad- 
a  marked  antagonism  prevails.  The  vancing  as  far  as  they  dare  towards 
House  which  supports  the  Minis-  pure  democracy; — ^persuading  others, 
ter  has  lost  confidence  in  him.  perhaps  succeeding  in  persuading 
The  Minister  who  commands  a  ma-  themselves,  that  they  are  by  these 
jority  in  the  House  distrusts  his  means  cutting  away  the  ground  from 
own  majority.  The  House— and  beneath  the  feet  of  the  pure  demo- 
by  the  House  we  mean  the  four  crats  of  the  day.  Of  this  we  need  no 
hundred  members  or  thereabouts  clearer  proof  than  is  afforded  by  their 
who  day  by  day  vote  as  ihe  Min-  line  of  action  in  the  matter  of  the 
ister  requires — is  by  no  means  what  Army  Regulation  Bill  and  the  Ballot 
to  the  uninitiated  it  appears  to  be,  The  former  1^11  was  brought  in  under 
a  revolutionary  body.  Four  out  ctf  severe  pressure,  in  which  even  Mr. 
five,  or  more,  of  those  who  passed  the  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Harcourt  joined, 
first  Budget,  and  have  since  voted  Ministers  did  not  venture,  for  fear  of 
for  Mr.  *  Cardweirs  abortion  of  an  losing  the  support  of  these  gentle- 
Army  Reorganisation  Bill,  did  so,  not  men,  to  make  a  dean  breast  of  it  in  re- 
because  they  approved  either  mea-  gard  to  the  pecuniary  burden  which 
sure,  but  because  they  profess  to  bc«  &e  plan,  when  complete,  would  im 
lieve  that  thepledge  given  by  them  on  pose  upon  the  country.  But  they 
the  hustings  must  at  all  hazards  be  threw  a  sop  to  Cerberus  in  their 
redeemed.  Four  out  of  five  of  those  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  Purchase, 
who,  night  by  night,  crowd  the  and,  seeing  it  taken  up,  they  there 
ministerial  benches,  await  with  even  stop  short  The  abolition  of  Pur- 
greater  apprehension  than  their  op-  chase  will,  the  democrats  persuade 
ementa  on  the  other  side  of  the  themselves,  alter  entirely  the  con- 
ouse  every  fresh  exposition  of  stitution  of  the  army.  Our  officers 
ministerial  policy.  They  dare  not  will  no  longer  be  taken  from  the  class 
go  against  it  openly,  whatever  its  of  gentlemen;  and  an  army  officer- 
tendency  may  be.  That  they  ed,  as  that  <^  the  Commonwealth 
know,  or  at  alV  events  persuade  was,  by  persons  to  whom  their 
themselves  to  accept,  as  a  foregone  daily  pay  is  existence,  may  fairly 
conclusion.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  be  expected,  when  the  proper  time 
thoroughgoing  Radicals — the  gentle-  comes,  to  give  us  a  Commonwealth . 
men  who  sit  below  the  gangway —  again  in  exchange  for  an  increase  of 
that  ever  think  of  acting  with  any  their  daily  pay. .  This  we  believe  to 
show  of  independence ;  and  they,  be  the  argtonent  whidi  mainly  pre- 
as  we  need  hardly  add,  by  no  vails  with  gentlemen  of  advanced 
means  constitute  the  strength,  in  oiMuions  in  reconciling  them  to  the 
point  of  numbers,  of  the  Liberal  enormous  outlay  of  public  money 
party.  Yet  this  section  of  Ministe-  at  which  the  abolition  of  Purchase 
rialists,  wherever  you  meet  any  of  has  been  rated.    But    the   gentle- 
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'  men  of  advanced  opinions  are,  we  and  spirit  different  from  what  it  now 
suspect,  if  they  argue  thus,  argu-  is ;  and  then  by  means  of  the  army 
ing  on  false  principles.  We  do  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  state  <^ 
not  believe  that  the  abolition  of  things  which  shall  ultimately  land 
Purchase  will  seriously  affect  the  them  in  Utopia, 
social  condition  of  our  officers.  Two  The  Army  Regulation  Bill,  even 
consequences  will,  however,  inevit-  as  regards  the  abolition  of  Purchase, 
ably  follow  from  the  arrangement :  is  clearly  what  Lord  Elcho  called  it 
first,  if  the  stream  of  promotion  is  to  — ^a  sop  to  the  democracy.  It  is 
be  kept  steadily  flowing,  Parliament  still  more  palpably  and  directly  a 
must  be  prepared,  sooner  or  later,  to  bid  for  Radical  support  in  anoUier 
vote,  in  the  shape  of  retirements,  a  of  its  proposed  arrangements.  The 
much  larger  sum,  from  year  to  year,  abolition,  by  act  of  Parliament,  of 
than  anything  they  now  count  upon ;  the  right  of  the  Lieutenants  of  coun- 
and  next,  we  must  make  up  our  ties  to  recommend  for  commissions 
minds  to  see  jobbing  in  the  upper  in  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry,  and 
ranks  carried  to  an  extreme  of  Volunteers,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
which  the  present  generation  has  had  serious  inroads  that  have  yet  been 
no  experience,  because  promotion  made  upon  the  constitution  and 
by  selection  cannot  but  become  in  social  order  of  this  country.  We 
time  of  peace  promotion  tiirough  are  no  sticklers,  quite  otherwise,  for 
favouritism.  We  say,  if  the  stream  cumbrous  and  obsolete  usages.  •  The 
of  promotion  is  to  be  kept  steadily  whole  machinery  of  the  Courts  of 
flowii;^,  the  country  must  in  the  end  Lieutenancy  was  out  of  date.  You 
pay  for  it  At  the  outset  this  may  could  not,  m  working  with  them,  get 
not  appear,  because  it  is  not  difficult  a  Militia  r^ment  raised,*  be  Uie 
to  anticipate  arrangements  where-  emergency  ever  so  pressing,  under 
by,  if  mere  be  anything  in  the  three  weeks  or  a  mcmth ;  you  could 
rumours  that  prevail  respecting  not  make  it  fit  to  do  even  garrison 
what  is  to  follow  after  the  present  duty  under  three  months.  The  ma- 
Bill  becomes  law,  promotion  may  chinery  of  the  Courts  was  very  cum- 
for  a  brief  space  be  enormously  brous,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
accelerated.  But  when  the  time  and  working  them  enormous.  But 
arrives  at  which  manipulation  shall  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  while 
cease — when  the  Militia  and  Vol-  it  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
untecrs  have  got  all  the  contingents  tagenets,  so  it  happens  to  be  particu- 
they  are  to  receive  in  the  sliape  larly  useful  in  keeping  society  to-« 
of  officers  from  the  regular  army,  gether,  and  giving  to  it  a  tone  in  per- 
and  the  regular  army  has  received  feet  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
in  exchange  its  supply  of  officers  constitution.  We  hold  it  to  be  a 
from  the  Militia — there  must  follow  great  mistake  thei^efore — assuming 
a  block  which  no  amount  of  inge-  that  no  designs  against  the  Monarchy 
huity  wiU  remove,  unless  the  im-  are  in  progress — ^to  deprive  the  Crown 

.  pulse  be   given   by  numerous  and  of  the  power  of  gracefully  attaching 

costly  retirements.     Our  democrats  to  itself  the  order  of  nobles,  and  or 

deceive  themselves,  therefore,  if  they  gracefully  putting  some  great  noble 

imagine  that  their  idiistle  is  to  cost  at  the  head  of  both  the  military  and 

little  to  the  nation  ;  and  we  trust  the  civil  organisation  of  each  county, 

and  believe  that  they  are  still  more  We  hold  it,  also,  to  be  too  great  a 

signaUy  mistaken  when  they  fancy  revolution  in  English  habits  of  lifei 

tlukt  at  any  cost  they  will  be  able,  to  convert  the  Militia,  as  the  BUI 

first  to  make  the  army  in  temper  proposes  to  do^  into  a  portion  of 
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the  regular  army.     Remember  what  gard  this  threatened  manipulation  of 
you  have  already  effected  by  con-  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  with  dismay, 
centrating    all    authority  over    the  Heretofore  it  was  gratifying  both  to 
army — all  control  of  its  supply,  ad-  the  gentay  and  the  commonalty  that 
ministration,  and  equipment  —  in  a  when  the  youth  of  a  county  was 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  called  upon  to  take  up  arms,  their 
No  doubt  the  Secretary  of  State  for  own  neighbours  and  friends  should 
War  is  a  Minister  of    the  Crown,  command  them.     No  doubt,  a  blow 
But  he  remains  a  Minister  only  so  was  struck  at  this  most  wise  as  well 
lon^  as  the  party  in  the  State  of  as  constitutional  custom  when  the 
which  he  is  a  member  can  command  good  old  practice  of    enrolling  the 
a  majority  in  the  House   of   Com-  militia    by  ballot  was    done   away 
mons.     The  moment  this  majority  with.   While  service  was  compulsory, 
ceases,  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  we  had  the  strength  of  each  district 
resigns ;  and  a  new  minister,  also  a  gathered  from  the  district  itself,  and 
member  of   the  House,  and  there-  by  all  the  ties  of  kindred  and  early 
fore    by  the    House    virtually    ap-  associations  linked  to  it   We  had  the 
pointed,  takes  his  place.     Hence  the  son  of  the  country  gentleman  com- 
army,  which  used  to  be  commanded  manding  a  company,  of  which   the 
by  the  Crown  cither  directly,  or  in-  rank  and  file  were  known  to  him 
directly  through  a  general    ofBcer  from  his  childhood,  not  a  few  of 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  is  now  them  being  furnished  by  his  father's 
commadded  by  a  civilian,  who,  being  humbler   tenantry    and    labourers ; 
a  member  of   the  House  of   Com-  and  at  the  head  of  each  regiment  an 
mons,  is  responsible  to  Parliament,  officer  was  placed,'  who  whether  he 
and  not  to  the  Crown,  for  the  man-  had  served  in  the  regular  army  or 
ner    in  which    he    discharges    his  not,  was  carefully  selected  by  the 
military    duties.       Thus,    all     the  Lord  -  Lieutenant   from  among  the 
old  balance  of   power  —  the  check  leading  gentry  of   the  shire.      All 
and    countercheck — occasioned    by  tiiat,  it  appears,  is  to  cease;  and  the 
the    right    of    Parliament   to    vote  Secretary  of  State  for  War — in  other 
the  supplies,  and  the  right  of  the  words,   the    House    of    Commons, 
Crown   to  expend   them,  has  been  through  one  Of  its  leading  members 
taken  away.     We  have  the  House  — is  to  ^appoint  to  commissions,  to 
of  Commons  voting  the  supplies,  a  distribute  commands,  to  make  rules 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  regulations  for  the  organisation 
expending  them,  and  the  same  mem-  of   our  reserve  forces,  to  fix  their 
ber  directing   and  ordering   in  all  limits,   and    keep    a   watchful    eye 
respects  whether  the  army  shall  be  over  them  continually.      Was  this 
held  together  or  dispersed,  how  it  necessary  ?    Certainly  not.    AH  that 
shall    be    disciplined,    how   armed,  we  really  needed,  all  that  could  be 
how  used,    how    organised.      And  asked  for  by  men  who  valued  the 
now  we  are  about  tcKdo  the  same  Constitution  not  less  than  they  de- 
by  the  Militia ; — thus  conceding  all  sired  to  provide  for  the  due  defence 
for  which  the  great  civil  war  was  of   the  nation,  was,  that  the  ma- 
waged,  and  giving  over  the  command  chinery  of  the  local  courts  should 
of    the  armed  force  of    the  nation  be  recast,  and  a  new  and  simpler 
directly  to  the  House  of  Commons.  method  of  raising  men  in  parishes 
It    is    not,   however,   exclusively  and  poor-law  districts  adopted ;  the 
becaufie  we  object  to  thus  annihi-  order  to  enrol  being  passed  from  the 
lating  the  executive  authority  of  the  Crown  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
Crown  in  military  matters,  that  we  re-  for  War  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and 
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by  him  put  in  force.  Not  such  have  force  and  anotiier,  the  gentlemen 
been  the  views  of  Ministers,  who  seem  below  the  gangway  will,  or  we  are 
to  regard  everything  in  the  State  that  mistaken,  lift  up  their  voices  against 
is  old  with  aversion  ;  who  are  strong  it.  They  are  quite  ready  to  pitch 
to  pull  down,  mutilate,  and  *destroy,  Lords-Lieutenant  overboard,  to  abol- 
but  have  evidently  no  genius  for  ish  unpaid  magistracies,  to  make 
adapting  that  which  is  to  what  may  the  county,  in  every  other  respect, 
be  required  of  it  No :  if  the  Lprds-  as  democratic  as  the  town ;  but  they 
Lieutenant  were  left  in  anything  have  no  wish  to  put  into  the  hands 
like  their  ancient  state,  society  in  of  Government  the  power  of  in- 
counties  might  refuse  to  be  revolu-  creasing  the  armed  force  of  the  coun- 
tionised.  And  against  the  push-  try,  without  first  asking  the 'leave 
ing  vulgarity  of  towns,  which  seeks  of  Parliament  to  do  so.  The  gen- 
to  pull  down  all  that  is  above  its  tlemen  below  the  gangway  dream 
own  level,  without  raising  up,  or  lovingly  of  establishing  a  Govern- 
trying  to  raise  up,  to  the  same  level  ment  by  committees  of  the  House, 
anything  that  is  below,  we  mi^ht  They  will  be  loath  to  put  the  sword 
still  be  able  to  oppose  the  quiet-  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
ude  of  country  life,  where  men  re-  Minister  of  the  Crown,  even  though 
cognise  the  distinctions  of  class  as  he  be  a  member  of  their  own  bodv. 
something  apart  from  those  of  com-  It  is  therefore  quite  upon  the  carOH 
parative  wealth  and  poverty,  and  far  that,  having  voted  with  a  hearty  good 
superior  to  them.  For,  doubtless,  will  for  the  clause  which  gets  rid  of 
if  the  military  leadership  of  the  Lieu-  local  management  and  breaks  down 
tenant  go,  he  will  not  long  be  left  social  distinctions  in  counties,  they 
in  possession  of  other  patronage,  may  show  themselves,  by-and-by. 
Deputies  there  need  be  none  for  restive  enough,  when  an  enormous 
whom  there  b  no  use;  and  the  increase  of  patronage  enables  the 
magistracy  itself  will  in  time  fall  Government  of  the  day  to  purchase 
into  the  hands  of  professional  law-  that  support  in  the  constituencies 
yers  nominated  by  the  Home  Secre-  which  it  might  otherwise  have  failed 
tary  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  command.  That  the  gentlemen 
paid  for  their  labours  out  of  the  below  the  gangway  can  be  blind  to 
public  revenue.  a  truth  so  obvious,  is  scarcely  to 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  with  be  believed.  The^  must  see  that 
us  whether  the  bi&  of  those  who  Mr.  Cardwell^s  Bill,  if  it  becomes 
sit  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  law,  will  at  once  transfer  to  the 
House  approve  of  these  arrange-  Government  of  which  he  is  a 
ments.  Below  the  gangway,  what-  member  all  the  patronage  which 
ever  tends  to  aboli^  privilege  and  has  heretofore  been 'dispensed,  by 
create  a  dead  level  in  social  life,  will  persons  themselves  above  beii^ 
of  course  be'  thankfully  accepted,  bought ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are 
But  above  that  gulf  there  are  not  a  individually  concerned,  just  as  like- 
few  who  hate  the  whole  concern,  ly  to  oppose  as  to  promote  the 
and  would  do  anything  except  force  policy  of  the  present  or  any  Ad- 
en either  a  resignation  or  a  dissolu-  ministration.  But,  on  the  other 
tion  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  like  man-  hand,  it  is  dear  to  them  that  the 
ner,  when  the  truth  begins  to  dawn  immediate  effect  of  this*  change  will 
upon  them,  and  they  discover  what  be  the  breaking  up  of  old  habits  of 
the  inevitable  consequence  must  be  Uiought,  which  are  detestable  in 
of  this  breaking  down  of  all  distinc-  their  eyes,  because  associated  with 
ti<ms  between  one  species  of  armed  what  they  are  pleased  to  designate 
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*'  the  remains  of  feudalidm.*'  Henoe^  them.    Dissolution  would,  in  most 

regardless    of   more   remote  conse-  cases,  bring  their  career  as  public 

Quences,   they  rote  for  a  measure  men  to  a  close, 

toe  immediate  effect  of  which  they  That  yre  are  not  misstating  the 

approve:     just    as    the   gentlemen  case   as  between    the  Government 

above    the    gangway,    disapproving  and  the  House  of  Commons,  a  short 

its  immediate  social  effect*  give  to  retrospect  into  the  more  prominent 

it  their  support,  because  the  ties  of  of   the  incidents  which  have  thus 

party  so  constram  them.  far  characterised  the  current  session 

Again,  we  have  in  prospect  a  Bill  will    abundantly   prove.    The    cru- 

for  secret  voting — an   arrangement  oial    test   of    Ministerial    influence 

to  which,  not   two   years   ago,   the  over  Parliament  lies  in  the  Budget, 

head   of    the    Government   avowed  and   in   tiie   mode    in    which    the 

his    determined   hostility.    Now    it  House  of  Commons  receives  it  How 

is  introduced  into  the  House  as  a  does  the  test  apply  in  the  present 

Government  measure,  and  the  House  instance  ?      Other    Administrations 

will  certainly  pass  it     Do  our  read-  have  had   their  Budgets  criticised, 

ers  believe,  or  does  any  man  within  censured,    altered,    and    now  and 

the  compass  of  the  four  seas,  and  again  rejected.    In  the  latter  event 

gtted  with  reason,  believe  that  the  they    have    invariably    made    it   a 

ouse  is  favourable  to  the  measure  ?  point   to    resign,    after    exhausting 

Quite    otherwise.     Poll    the    entire  their  eloquence  in  defence  of  their 

body  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  mem-  own  scheme,  and  whipping  up  hard 

bcrs,  taking  them  apart  from  each  for    a    division.     Mr.     Gladstone's 

other,  or  make  use  of  the  ballot-box,  Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer  pro- 

though  not  for  legislative  purposes,  pounded    a    scheme    of     taxation 

and  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  which   the  House  received  with  a 

affirm  that  judgment  would  be  de-  storm  of  ridicule,  the  country  with 

livered     against     the     Ministerial  indignation.       In    bringing    it    for- 

scheme  by  a  majority  of  at  least  ward,  Mr.  Lowe  denounced  as  cruel 

five  to  one.     Why,  then,  is  not  the  and  unjust  any  attempt   to  throw 

Bill    thrown    out?      Because    the  upon    property  a  greater  share  of 

House  knows  that  the  Government  the  burdens  of   the  country  than 

could    not    accept   such   a   defeat  it   already  bore.     **It  was    easy,** 

without  at  once  coming  down  upon  he    observed — **  and    to    a    Chan- 

the  authors  of  it    They  must  resign  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  extremely 

or  dissolve ;  and  either  arrangement  convenient  —  whenever      increased 

would  be  fraught  to  the  bulk  of  the  taxation  became  necessary,  to  meet 

gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  Speaker's  the    pressure   of    the   moment   by 

right  hand  with  very  serious  conse-  adding    to    the    income-tax.      But 

quences.    Resignation  without  a  dis-  that  he  held  to  be  a  course  as  little 

solution  would  place  them  between  in  harmony  with  sound  policy  as  it 

the  horns  of  a  dilemma ;  for  either  was  unjust  towards  the  lower  mid- 

they  must  sacrifice  whatever  char-  ^le-class — perhaps  the  most  strug- 

acter  for  consistency  appertains  to  gling    portion    of    the    community, 

tiiem,  and  thereby  dose  the  door  of  Therefore  he  contented  himself  with 

the  future  against   themselves,  by  changing  the  pence,  more  or  fewer,  on 

transferring  weir  support  to  a  new  the  pound  into  a  percentage;  from 

Government,    or,    opposing    a    new  whiph  he  calculat<Ml  that  a  moderate 

Government^  they  must  be  thrown'  gain  would  accrue  to  the  revenue, 

back,  after  all,  upon  constituencies  while  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made 

which   desire    only  to   get   rid  of  good  by  doubling  the  succession-duty. 
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an  I  by  imposing  a  small  tax  upon  under  any  circumstances,  is  a  matter 
lacifer-matches/*  At  once  the  House  greatly  to  be  approved ;  but  what 
opened  upon  him  from  below  the  are  we  to  think  of  a  Government, 
gangway,  on  his  own  side,  in  strong  with  a  majority  of  120  at  its  back, 
terms.  More  mildly,  perhaps,  but  which  fights  such  a  battle  and  so 
still  decidedly,  by  voices  coming  loses  it?  Ministers  had  been  dis- 
im mediately  from  behind  him,  the  tinctly  told  by  their  own  supporters 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  that  the  scheme  would  not  work, 
warned  that  his  proposals  could  In  argument  they  were  beaten,  and 
not  be  entertained ;  that  the  House  they  knew  it  Of  course  it  is  a 
would  do  much  to  keep  him  in  great  humiliation  to  be  beaten  in 
oflBce,  but  would  never  give  its  argument,  especially  to  a  body  at 
sanction  to  a  financial  scheme  so  the  head  of  whom  stands  the  most 
preposterous ;  that  his  percentage  accomplished  sophist  of  his  age. 
was  an  absurdity,  his  enhanced  sue-  But  surely  it  would  have  been  wiser, 
cession-duty  a  cruel  wrong,  and  his  not  to  say  more  dignified  and  even 
proposition  to  wring  some  hundreds  safer,  to  take  a  defeat  gracefully  in 
of  thou5;and  pounds  out  of  'the  poor  the  House  of  Commons,  than  to  ac- 
match-makers  a  measure  not  to  be  cept  it  at  the  hands  of  the  match- 
thought  of.  Meanwhile,  in  the  east  makers.  For  observe  the  precedent 
of  London,  the  souls  of  the  match-ma-  that  is  established.  Some  day  or 
kera  were  stirred.  Processions  were  another,  probably  some  day  soon, 
formed,  and  moved  down — chiefly  we  shidl  have  a  demand  from  the 
of  women  and  children,  with  ban-  Communists  that  this  or  that  po- 
ners,  and,  we  rather  think,  bands  of  licy  shall  be  adopted,  or  this  or 
music — upon  Westminster,  of  which  that  measure  rejected.  Will  the 
some  fragments,  in  spite  of  the  re-  Government  which  threw  over  a 
sistance  offered  by  the  police,  did  Budget  because  it  had  stirred  the 
succeed  in  penetrating  into  Palace  indignation  of  a  few  lucifer-match 
Yard.  All  this  was  more  than  Mr.  makers,  venture  to  oppose  itself  to 
Gladstone  could  bear.  He  at  once  some  thousands  of  Socialists,  when 
took  the  game  out  of  the  hands  of  with  bands  playing  and  banners  un- 
iiis  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  furled,  they  tell  Parliament  what  it 
and  having,  we  presume,  approved  is  expected  to  do  under  certain  cir- 
in  Cabinet  the  plan  which  Mr.  Lowe  cumstances  ?  Not  they.  Sooner  than 
brought  under  his  notice  there,  he  break  a  few  dozen  heads,  sooner 
abruptly,  and  without  the  slightest  than  disperse  such  a  crowd  with  the 
apparent  misgiving,  threw  it  over  strong  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone  will  re- 
bodily  in  the  House  of  Commons,  commend  the  House  to  pass  any* 
The  match-makers  had  their  way ;  thing.  And  so  it  may  come  to  pass 
taxation  reached  them  not  Tne  that  his  successor — ^for  such  a  Min- 
succession-duty  was  left  where  Mr.  ister  cannot  long  retain  ofBce,  even 
Lowe  found  it ;  and  twopence  in  the  with  the  present  Parliament-->shall 
pound  was  added  to  the  income-tax,  be  compelled  to  make  cannon  and 
as  at  once  a  simpler  and  more  effec-  musketiy  do,  what  as  yet  the  police- 
tual  means  of  getting  money  out  of  man^s  baton,  were  he  only  encour- 
the  struggling  middle-classes,  than  aged  to  use  it,  would  fully  accom- 
the    ingenious,   but    on  the  whole,  plish. 

rather  unintelligible,  percentage  de-  The  House  of  Commons  accepted 

vice  which  the  Chancellor  of    the  Mr.  Lowe's  secondary  Budget,  though 

Exchequer  had  propounded.  it  made  no  secret  of  the  strain  that 

The  rejection  of  such  a  Budget,  was   necessary  in  order  to  do  so. 
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Money  must  be  had  somehow,   to  after  carrying    it    up   to  a  certain 
replace  stores  which  had  been  un-  stage,  he  quietly  withdrew  it     We 
wisely  sold,  or   permitted    to    run  say  nothing  of  the  Licensing  Bill, 
out,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  call  for  a  or    of   any  other   of   the   abortive 
scheme  of  military  reform  such  as  sch^nes  to  which  the  unfortunate 
should  **fuse  into  one  harmonious  Secretary  of   State  for    the    Home 
whole  the    heterogeneous    elements  Department     lent      himself.       All 
of   which  our   army  is   made    up,  miscarried,  simply  because  the  Got- 
and  lift  us  beyond  the  reach,  not  emment,   whom   an  enormous   ma- 
only  of  danger,  but  of  that  which  jority  keeps  in  ofBcc,  'has  not  suc- 
is  as  much  to  be  deprecated,   the  ceeded,  nor  is  likely  to  succeed,  in 
recurrence  of  periodical  and  disgrace-  commanding  the  confidence  of  the 
ful  panics.''    The  House,  speaking  House  of  Commons, 
as  often  f^om  one  side  as  the  other,  We  come  now  to  the  third  of  the 
suggested  the  expediency  of  finding  causes  of  which  we  have  yentui'cd 
the  necessary  funds,  either  by  a  loan,  to  speak,   as  co-operating  to  bring 
repayable  within  a  given  limit^  or  by  about  that  deadlock  in  legislation  by 
the  simple  process  of  defemng  for  which  the  business  of  the  country  is 
one  year  the  extinction  of  certain  ter-  impeded — viz..  The  well-known  lack 
minable  annuities.    To  neither  pro-  of  concord  that  prevails  within  the 
posal  would  the  Minister  listen.     It  Cabinet  itself.     Our  readers  will  not, 
was  mortifying  enough  to  have  been  of  course,  expect  us  to  deal  with  this 
compelled  to  withdraw  one  Budget  part  of  our  subject  as  we  dealt  with 
and  propose  another.     He  could  not  others.     Cabinets  keep    their    own 
stoop  so  low  as  to  withdraw  a  second  secrets,  especially  where  the  matter 
Budget  and  propose  a  third.     And  to  be  kept  dark  affects  their  internal 
thus  the  House,  while  entirely  dis-  divisions.     But    nobody    can    have 
approving   the  course  the  Minister  any  knowledge  at  all  of  Mr.  Glad- 
was  taking,  gave  way  sooner  than  stone,   Mr.    Lowe,    Lord  Granville, 
face  the  threat,  not  obscurely  held  Lord  Hartington,  and  Mr.   Forster, 
out  to  it,  that  serious  consequences  without  being  pretty  well  assured  that 
would  follow.  to    keep    the    peace    among    them 
Again,. Mr.  Bruce,  acting  for  the  is  not  at  all  times  an  easy  matter. 
Cabinet,     propounded     a      scheme  Lord  Granville,  with  great  Buavity 
whereby    tne    principle    on    which  of  manner,  has  a  will  of  his  own ;  he 
county   expenditure  has    heretofore  is  not  much  given  to  refine  and  split 
been  controlled  and  managed  would  straws  where  matters  of  fact  are  at 
have  been  completely  revolutionised,  issue.     The  line    taken  by   him  in 
The  owners  of  land,  on  whom  ulti-  the  Parliamentary  controvertiy  which 
matcly   falls  the  whole  burden    of  turned  upon  the  importance  attached 
oount^    rates,    highway    rates,   and  by  Lords  Palmerston  and  Clarendon 
suchlike,   were  to  be  swamped  by  to  the  neutralisation  of  the  Black 
the  creation  of  local  councils,  where-  Sea,  showed  that  he  declined  to  bo 
in  representatives,   chosen    by    the  dragged  through  the  mire  by  a  col- 
tenant-farmers  and  householders  of  league,  who  cared  little  whether  or  no 
the  district,  should  meet  and  deter-  what  he  stateil  were  fact,  so  long  as 
mine  how  much  of  the  rental  of  the  it  served  some  immediate  purpose, 
district  should  be  expended  for  their  The  treatment  which  Lord  Har ting- 
convenience.     Mr.    Bruce   found    a  ton  received  from  his  chief,  when 
less  zealous  support  of  his  scheme  put  up  to  propose  a  Coercion  Bill 
than  he  expected,  except  among  the  for  Westmeath,  was  scarcely  such  as 
gentlemen  dcIow  the  gangway ;  and  to  establish  between  them  a  bond  of 
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mutual  esteem.  As  to  Mr.  Forster,  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  hold  eadi 
holding  as  we  do  that  he  is  at  once  other  in  respect  . 
perhaps  the  ablest  as  he  is  certainly  A  Cabinet  composed  of  materials 
the  most  honest  of  the  Ministerial  so  discordant  could  hardly  be  ex- 
band,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  can  pected  to  manage  the  aflairs  of  Uiis 
work  in  perfect  harmony  witii  gentle-  country  well,  were  it  presided  over 
'  men  who  either  cannot  comprehend  by  a  mind  conspicuous,  above  all 
or  are  indifferent  to  the  tendency  of  other  quah'ties,  for  its  judicial  calm- 
his  schemes,  and  are  therefore  perpe-  ness.  Judicial  calmness  is,  howerer, 
tually  interfering  with  them.  Of  Mr.  a  gift  of  which  nature  has  not  given 
Lowo  it  may  sufBce  to  observe,  that  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  smallest  share, 
neither  at  home  nor  abroad  has  any  Earnest,  impulsive,  impatient  of 
human  being  been  as  yet  intimately  c<mtradiction,  swayed  by  convictions 
associated  with  him,  without  discover-  which  vary  from  day  to  day,  yet  are 
ing  sooner  or  later  that  he  is  the  re-  each  of  them  as  firmly  rooted  as  that 
verse  of  a  safe  horse.  What  he  may  which  it  has  superseded,  and  which 
be  at  the  Council-table  his  colleagues  in  its  turn  will  disappear  when 
aloDo  can  say.  What  he  is  in  the  some  fresh  idea  gains  the  mastery, 
House  of  Commons,  the  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  more  the  power 
and  the  country  perfectly  well  know,  of  managing  men,  when  brought  into 
Between  him  and  Mr.  Gladstone  personal  contact  with  thein,  than  he 
there  is,  we  suspect,  little  love  lost  has  faith  to  move  mountains.  Out- 
That  they  should  have  continued  to  side  the  Cabinet,  beyond  the  precincts 
sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  after  the  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  his 
catastrophe  of  the  Budget  is  a  mat-  name  once  was,  and  to  a  certain 
ter  of  surprise  to  all  beyond  their  extent  still  is,  a  tower  of  strength, 
own  circle.  The  truth  we  believe  He  possesses  in  no  ordinary  denee 
to  be,  that  Mr.  Lowe  is  as  necessary  the  g^reat  gift  of  eloquence.  Put 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Mr.  Gladstone  what  subiect  vou  mav  before  him, 
is  to  Mr.  Lowe.  Either  going  into  he  will  handle  it  like  a  master, 
opposition  against  the  other  would  whether  it  be  the  manufacture  of 
be  very  formidaUe.  And  so,  it  ap-  porcelain,  or  the  genius  of  Homer, 
pears,  they  have  settled  it  between  or  the  merits  of  a  book  like  *£cce 
them,  that  M  bile  the  one  is  free  to  Homo,'  or  a  passionate  appeal  to  the 
set  aside  the  practical  policy  of  the  prejudices  of  a  mob.  Take  him, 
other  on  the  most  important  ques-  also,  in  his  calmer  moments,  and  a 
tion  that  could  be  brought  under  more  charming  companion,  whether 
the  notice  of  the  Legislature,  the  for  young  or  old — ^whether  for  the 
other  is  at  perfect  lil^rty  to  seize  scholar,  or  the  metaphysician,  or  the 
the  first  opportunity  that  occurs  of  mechanic — ^you  will  rarely  find.  But 
exposing  and  runnmg  down  in  the  the  moment  he  addresses  himself  to 
House  the  theories  of  his  chief,  affiiirs — the  moment  he  takes  in 
Mr.  Lowe  was,  in  our  opinion,  per-  hand  to  propound  a  policy  or  to 
fectly  right  when  he  refuted  all  defend  it---he  becomes  arrogant  and 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  saying  overbearing.  In  replying  to  an  opm 
about  the  equitv  of  meeting  an  ur-  enemy    he    is    fierce,    and    in    nis 

S;nt  need  by  raising  the  income-tax.  language  strangely  unguarded.     In 

ut  we  must  confess  that  we  enter-  meeting  some    objection   from    an 

tain  serious  doubts  as  to  the  de-  ostensible  supporter  he  is  superctl- 

cency  of  a  proceeding  which  lets  all  ious  and  insolent     His   argument 

the  world  know  how  little  the  head  usually    amounts    to    this :    **  Ton 

of  the  Administration  and  his  Chan-  know   nothing   about   the   matter ; 
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your  opinion  was  not  asked.  We  in  the  land,  be  his  professed  pgHtics 
don't  need  your  criticism  or  your  what  they  may,  who,  even  if  while 
help  to  make  our  plan  better ;  we  reading  that  letter  he  anathematised 
ask  you  only  for  your  vote,  and  that  the  writer,  did  not  feel  a  blush  upon 
the  allegiance  due  to  party  con-  his  cheek,  and  a  painful  though  secret 
strains  you  to  give  us.''  If  this  be  consciousness  that  it  spoke  too  much 
the  manner  of  proceeding  in  Cabi-  that  was  true.  Even  Lord  Chancel- 
net^  as  it  certainly  is  in  the  House  lor  Hatherton,  and  his  humble  im- 
of  Commons,  then  the  subject  of  itator  Sir  David  Salomons  —  who 
surprise  must  be,  not  that  the  busi-  equally  abhor  the  term  prestige^ 
ness  of  the  country  is  carried  on  so  must,  we  imaeine,  be  struck  with 
indiflferently,  but  that  it  is  carried  the  justice  of  the  sentiments  which 
on  at  all.  The  fact  we  believe  to  we  here  transcribe: — 
be,  Uiat  it  would  not  be  carried  on  u  ^very  one  licrc  feels  that,  in  the  Ian- 
at  all  under  Mr.  l^laastone  s  manage-  eaage  of  Shakespeare,  *  the  Ume  is  out  of 
ment,  but  for  the  circumstances  al-  Joint.*  That  national  patriotism  which 
ready  referred  to  more  than  once,  once  influenced  all  classes  of  the  English 
A   House    elected    as  the    present  P^plc  no  longer  exists :  that  respectful 

tr                  ^        i.        i i.      .    1  and  chivalric  loyalty  to  the  Sovcreiini, 

House  wa^  <^not  venture  to  qiwrrel  ^1,5^1,  8ur>'Ived  on  this  Island  long  after 

with  its  leader.     Not  a  few  of  the  it  had  been  dead  in  the  other  western 

men  who   sit  in   it  occupy  now  a  countries  of  Europe,  has  now  disappeared, 

social  position  into  which  they  pro-  ^1°^%  remains  of  the  subordination  of 

K«Ki»>  nA«rA«  <^«>»AA»A/i   ♦/%  k^  ;nf~^  the  dUfcrent  classes  which  was  once  so 

bably  never  exoected  to  be  mtro-  remarkable  a  feature  in  EnirllFh  society. 

duced.       rhey  know  perfectly  well  There  is  no  lonjj:cr  that  mutual  conttdenco 

that  a   dissolution    would  relegate  and  dependence  of  one  class  upon  another 

them  to  constituencies  which  would  which  formerly  softened  the  differences  of 

cerUinly   not    return   them   again  ;  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^<h.  Instead  of  «»!»  we  now 

J               *u       4U«      ^^11  u-^u  :-.*i  everywhere  see  contempt  and  slijrht  for 

and   so,  rather  than  fall  l»ck  into  ^n  authority  in  cvcrj-  rank,  jealousy  at 

their  original  and  natural  insigmn-  the  power  and  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 

cance,  they  take  with  patience  what-  envy  at  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy, 

ever   slights  the  Minister  may  put  iijitatlon  at  Uio  real  or  fancied  superloritv 

...K^M    »iw.»%    »w^A   ^^^^    »i>An^«rA»  A  of  *iny  Indlridual  and  every  rank,  Insol- 

upon    them,  and   votes  whenever  a  ence  towards  the  great,  which  Is  repaid  by 

question  of  confidence  arises,  to  keep  extreme  haughUness  and  harshness,  sulk- 

him  in  power.  luess,  bad-tempered  discontent  amongst 

Meanwhile,  through  the  peculiar  the  masses,  and  everywhere  conflicting 

relations  that  subsist  between  Mr.  ^^i7*.|^,  *"PP^,°V«Llnn''?^^   "Za 

/-ii  J  A          >   J   4.u^  o^  .^  ^«  n..^  otlier,  an  Insatiable  passion  for  gain,  and 

Gladstone  and  the  House  of  Com-  ^^  j^^dent  longing  for  luxury  and  good 

mons,   England  is  becoming    every  living.*' 

day  more  and  more  an  object  of  con-  •    Then,  after  describing  what  the 

tempt   to  foreign    nations,   and  to  House  of  Commons  used  to  be  in 

those  among  her  sons    who   most  ^j^^yg  ^^^  pjtt  and  Canning  pre- 

love  and  desire  to  honour  her,   a  gj^gd    over    its    deliberations,    this 

source   of   growing   anxiety.      We  provokingly-observant   satirist  goes 

may  affect  to  hold  light  the  cnti-    ^^  ^  g^y . 

cisrns  upon  our  foreign  diplomacjr  in  c.^cither  the  Government  nor  the  Par- 

which  our  neighbours  mdulge.  Such  iiament  are  the  same.     The  House  of 

squibs  as  the  Letter  of  Herr  Prutss  Commons  is  totally  changed.     Amonsr^t 

B^umwoUe  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger-  some  of  the  country  members  one  may 

many,  it  may  suit  the  purposes  of  ?^  And  something  of  ^c  old  stylc^but 

iV™<V.  .  7^  /  I     11  \  ZJ^uJU  „«  *^  two  successive  Reform  Bills  have  prod uc- 

the  Mimstonal  press  to  hold  up  to  ^  ^^^  clectore  and  new  deputies.     The 

ridicule.  But  this  we  venture  to  say,  working-class  electors  consist  of  workers 

that  there  is  not  a  thoughtful  man  in  wool,  cotton,  andhx)n.    They  ore  men 
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of  hard  hands  and  hard  beads,  of  very  this  inflax  of  the  industrial  power  In  the 
litUo  education,  and  that  little  of  the  very  Le^nslaturc  has  remodelled  the  conduct 
narrowest  kind.  Whatever  they  may  and  behaviour  of  the  English  Ministers, 
have  learned,  it  is  certain  that  a  know-  Most  of  them  have  come  from  a  mercan- 
ledge  of  the  history  of  the  Fatherland  and  tile  position,  and — if  their  enemies  are  to 
an  admiration  for  patriot  ors^nisation  be  believed — bear  the  unmistakable  brand 
they  have  not  acquinMl.  It  is  impossible  of  the  Philistine  upon  their  foreheads, 
for  a  Gennan  to  imagine  how  a  people  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  others 
can  be  so  totally  i^orant  of  its  own  his-  have  all  the  look  of  highly  respectable 
tory  as  the  English  working  man  gcner-  commercial  clerks  accustomed  to  take 
ally  Is.  Even  the  more  advanced  or  the  their  recreation  In  the  evening,  after  their 
rather  better  instructed  amongst  them  do  hard  day's  work,  in  the  society  oif  *  Chris- 
not  know  more  than  they  liave  leanit  tian  young  men.'  When  old  members 
from  some  miserable  pamphlet,  perhaps  listen  to  the  self-denying  sermons  of  Mr. 
specially  prepared  to  show  that  all  tue  Gladstone,  which  unite  in  so  masterly  a 
historical  personages  of  England  only  ex-  manner  the  humility  of  the  earthworm 
isted  to  drag  down  the  working  man,  with  the  consequence  of  the  counter- 
morally  and  materiallv.  Let  your  Ma-  jumper,  their  thoughts  involuntarily  re- 
jesty  compare  this  state  of  culture  with  vert  to  the  tone  In  which  Pitt  defied  some 
that  of  your  Prussian  subjects.  vexed  minorities  In  the  House,  or  some 
"  Into  the  hands  of  such  men — Ignor-  threatening  noisy  masses  In  front  of  its 
ant,  prejudiced, mallgnant,bemuddlcd  and  gates.  How  can  they  avoid  thinking 
stimulated  with  beer — Ui e  wisdom  of  Eng-  of  the  pride  and  contempt  of  a  CasUe- 
llsh  Ministers  has  thrust  the  power  of  reagh,  or  the  aristocratic  irony  of  a  Can- 
electing  tlie  representatives  of  the  English  ning,  while  they  listen  to  the  studied 
towns.  In  all  large  boroughs  they  form  humility  of  their  successor  ?  And,  think- 
thc  majority  of  the  electors,  and,  if  united,  ing  thus  of  the  past,  have  they  not  a  rigiit 
can  return  whom  they  please.      In  any  to  sigh  ? 

case,  nobody  can  be  elected  In  direct  op-        "  As    the  men,   so  their  policy ;    one 

position  to  their  wishea.   As  the  electors,  word  expresses  It  sufficiently — '  compro- 

so  the  elected:  a  little  above  them  by  misc.'     Advisers  of  the  Crown   bargain 

birth,  a  little  by  education,  and  greatly  by  like  old-clothes-men  {haiideUfjudenX  and 

wealth,  tiie  chosen  ones  add  to  all  the  the  cant  of  the  conventicles  is  heard  in 

prejudices  and  defects  of  Uiclr  electors  the  councils  of  Parliament   A  little  piece 

the  dread  of  losing  tlieir  newly-acquired  of  tliis  policy  to  gain  one  faction;  alittlc 

honours.     They  generally  know  as  little  patch  of  that  policy  to  satisfy  another;  a 

as  the  worklngmanof  the  history  of  Eng-  little  concession  here,  and  a  still  smaller 

land,  are  not  less  liable  to  be  Influenced  one  there,  to  flatter  this  or  that  Interest — 

by  one-sided  religious  views  and  narrow-  these  are  the  noble  arts,  these  the  noble 

minded  traditions,  and  are  far  more  ner-  duties,  of  an  Englisli  Premier  of  to-day ! 

vously  susceptible  in  their  purse  than  tlic  t  rr.,  ..^  «  .  t      ^-:  ^       t      a       L 

working  man.    Not  a  few  of  them  enter      ^u  rcgerc  Iinpcno  populos  sic,  Angele, 

public  life  with  all  the  soured  antipathies  „„  m^^"  *'  «^  • , 
of  the  cantiuikerous  piety  of  a  provincial  "®  ^*^^  ^^^^^  **^'*  • 
Dissenter.  People  of  this  kind  constitute  "Nor  Is  this  all.  The  feverish  rest- 
fully  one-half  the  House  of  Commons ;  lessncss  which  has  given  the  highest 
]>eople  of  this  stamp  form  nearly  the  en-,  authority  of  the  realm  into  the  hands 
tire  Government  of  England.  As  the  of  sweeps,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  shoe- 
elected  stand  towards  their  electors,  so  makers,  and  waiters,  has  contaminated 
the  Ministers  stand  towards  the  deputies,  our  whole  polity;  it  has  revolutionised 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Messrs.  Glad-  the  law  of  property  in  Ireland  on  the  basis 
stone,  Hardy,  Lowe,  Cardwell,  Dl«raeU,  of  official  and  svstematic  robbery,  and 
Lonl  John  Manners,  Sir  StaflTord  North-  will,  in  the  next  session,  do  the  same  for 
cote,  or  Mr.  A.  Herbert,  stand,  in  regard  England.  It  has  closed  one  eve  to  (per- 
to  intelligence,  gdM,  education,  and  haps  even  encouraged  in  secret)  tumultu- 
knowledire,  on  the  same  relative  level,  ous  meetings,  setting  at  defiance  tiie  laws 
with  reference  to  Messrs.  Bright,  Mun-  of  public  order ;  and  as  in  law-making 
dclla,  and  others,  as  these  latter  stand  the  chief  result  is  cowardly  yield  ing,  so  in 
with  respect  to  Uie  working  men  who  the  matter  of  goveniment'the  result  Is 
chose  tliem.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  anarchy.  This  is  bad  enonffli,  but  there 
they  arc  forced  to  adopt  the  tone  of  mind,  is  worse  behind.  The  diplomatic  dis- 
position, and  view  of  these  gentlemen  closures  of  the  last  few  months  have 
in  their  governmental  and  parliamentary  shown  England's  Incapacity  in  all  Intcr- 
dutics.    It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  national  relations.      Once 'she  played  a 
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flret-cliiss  part  in  successful  T^ars,  and  in  decline  to  ratify  as  the  constitutional 

stai  more  successful  treaUos  of  peace,  advisers  of  the  sovereim  shall  recom- 

Silfd"Cvrb*e^'iyh*Sf^redT"ir  e«"l    Therefore  any  iaU,rference 

the  results  of  the  great  war  were  settled  by  either  House,  before  the  Lrown 

in  1815— a  settlement  which  stopped  the  had  made  its   option,  would  be  as 

outbreak  of  another  war  fai  1830.    She  unconstitutional  as  ineffective.     But 

spoke,  and  kings  and  commanders  lis-  ^ord  Russell  did  not,  in  bis  speech, 

tened  with  respectful  attention.  The  con-  „^„„^^^   „    „:„«i«    „*„*^«»««*   «rk;/.K 

fflUons  she  proposed  were  accepted,  those  advance  a  smgle    statement  which 

she  objected  to  rejected.    It  is  so  no  we   are    not    prepared  to   endorse; 

k>nger.    When  England  speaks  now,  f o-  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if,  every- 

Klxa  nations  listen  with  polite  but  half-  ^hcre   else  out  of    Eneland,    Lord 

contemptuous  mien    When  she  proposes  R^^gg^ipg  ^^^^   of  the  ^so  bo   not 

inything— if  she  really  succeeds  m  screw-  ""o^^"  »    ''^'^    "*    mi«  v^ou    ^/w   x*vv 

ing  up  her  courage  to  that  point — ^it  is  to-  taken. 

tafiy  disregarded.  When  she  goes  seen-  Meanwhile  the  whole  bent  of  our 
lity  for  anything,  her  signature  is  more  domestic  policy  and  management 
fikely  to  do  harm  than  good.  When  she  g  ^  ^^  drifting  us  towards 
threatens,  the  threatened  one  may  laugh  ^  ..^  ^,  *.uj«««  t^^^  xw,ui^u  *k^ 
mockfaigly— unless  he  be  a  hal/sava|e  »  stete  of  things  from  which  the 
Abyssinian.  In  a  word,  England's  posi-  mind  recoils  with  dismay.  Not  a 
tlon  and  prestige  have  been  rephiced  by  single  institution  of  all  that  our 
comparative  insignificance."  fathers  handed  down  to  us  is  safe 
Our  readers  will,  we  trust,  ex-  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  The 
cose  us  for  having  quoted  so  largely  university  has  ceased  to  be  a  close 
from  what  is  probably  no  better  connection  with  the  Church.  The 
thin  a  squib.  In  a  different  way  professor  of  any  creed,  or  of  .no 
firom  our  own  "Battle  of  Dork-  creed,  may  become  the  teacher  of 
ing/'  it  speaks  truths  which  carry  a  our  youth.  In  one,  and  that  not  the 
great  moral  with  them.  The  chan-  least  influential,  of  the  colleges  of 
Del  through  which  such  truths  Oxford,  the  master,  himself  in  holy 
oome  to  us  may  or  may  not  be  orders,  cannot  take  his  doctor's  de- 
lightly  thought  of.  Woe  to  the  gree  because  he  declines  to  subscribe 
luid  if  the  truths  themselves  be  the  articles  of  faith  which  the 
disregarded!  Will  anybody  say  Church  has  made  her  own.  By  a 
that  in  the  days  of  Wellington  or  majority  which,  looking  to  the  sub- 
Nelsoa,  Russia  would  have  dared  to  ject,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  nar- 
force  upon  us  such  a  capitulation  as  row,  the  attempt  to  deprive  the 
that  to  which  we  submitted  in  the  Church  of  her  jurisdiction  over  her 
spring  ?  Will  anybody  say  that,  had  own  burying-grounds  has  just  been 
thespiritofPalmerston  been  amongst  defeated.  By-and-by,  if  Mr.  Glad- 
us,  we  should  have  dispatehed  com-  stone  remain  in  office,  and  if,  as  is 
missioners  to  Washington  autho-  probable,  he  change  his  mind  on 
rised  to  usher  in  a  treaty  of  submis-  that  subject,  the  minority  will  grow 
fdon  with  an  apology  such  as  never  into  a  majority.  In  the  mean  time, 
before  found  its  way  into  any  public  an  Endowed  Schools  Bill  threatens 
or  official  document  interchanged  to  get  rid  of  trustees  and  guardians, 
between  nations — ^both  being  as  yet  and  to  apply  estates,  settled  for  spe- 
onconquered?  Lord  Russell  did  cial  purposes,  to  other  purposes 
not,  in  our  opinion,  act  with  which  the  testators  had  never  con- 
judgment    when     he    moved     the  templated. 

House  of  Lords  to  petition  against  It  really  seems  to  us  that  members 

the  ratification  of  the  treaty.     The  of    Parliament  who  vote  for  such 

treaty  has  been  concluded,  and  with  measures  do  not  understand  what 

the  Crown  it  rests  to  confirm    or  they  are  doing.     The  endowments 

VOL.  ex. —  NO.  DCl^ZIX.  U 
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whicli  thej  are  helping  to  break  up  they  are 

had  much  more  in  yiew  than  merely  fluence  i 

to  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  read  as  Prof e 

and  write  and  keep  accounts.     Of  have  inf 

course,    by    throwing    them    open  Mr.  Brae 

you  will  extend  this  benefit,  such  religion 

as  it  is,   to  larger  numbers.     But  which    1 

what  becomes  of  the  poor  lad^s  main-  Darwin  < 

tenance,  his  food,  his  clothing,  his  less  efie* 

lodging,  his  moral  training,  and  of  the  sire  to 

provision  that  was  made  for  putting  phemy 

him  out  as  an  apprentice,  or  other-  against 

wise  starting  him  in  the  race  of  life  ?  faith  an( 

Will  the  loss  of  these  inestimable  butcoar 

benefits  by  the  comparatively  few  only  pri' 

be    atoned    for    by    extending    to  good  up 

comparatively     many    the     oppor-  ofience 

lunities  of   acquiring,   free  of    ex-  against 

ponse,   as   much    b<K>k-leaming    as  law  app< 

can  be  picked  up  at  a  day-school  ?  For  it  is 

No.     Book-leammg  is  an  excellent  to  relies 

thing     in     its     way.    Without    it  sponsibi) 

neither  boy  nor  girl  can  hope  in  being  tfa 

these    days    to     rise     above    the  thinking 

level    of   a    hewer    of    wood    and  audieno 

drawer  of  water.    But  book-learn-  strives  f 

ing,    when    it  becomes    the    com-  to  dethr 

mon  property  of   a  whole  nation,  stitutioi 

will  so  far  lose  its  valu&— if,  indeed,  mory    • 

it   do   not    become    mischievous —  and    C 

that  the  majority  who  fail  in  the  largely 

battle    of    life, — and    the    majority  men  as 

must  always   fail, — will  prove  the  finger  i 

more    dangerous    to    society    that  to  abat 

they  go  in  against  it  with  sharpened  ing  far 

intellects.     Forgery  has   become  a  finitely 

much  more  common  offence  of  late  are  awa 

than  it  used  to  be.     It  is  not  off  the  marvell 

cards  that  by-and-by,  when  the  sort  of  Fran* 

of  literature  which  is  making  head  sons  she 

amongst  us  is  multiplied,  other  means  mad    er 

than  highway  robbery  may  be  devis-  ciples  c 

ed  of  mining  the  holders  of  property  the  fact, 

share  it  with  their  neighbours  who  stUl,  an 

have  none.  for  on  tLw  givund  that  meiTn?'"**** 

And  this  reminds  us  of  what  is  ac-  Bradlaugh    have   implicit   4^^  ^**. 

tually  going  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  their   own    omnipotencei    ^r  ^  .  ^ 

Government,  not  secretly,  bi^t  openly  that  if  they  could  but  du*  iiT^^'^K 

and  ostentatiously,  and  there  is  no  chine  in  motion  they  wcmlfi  k*  '**^^- 

one  to  check  it    Mr.  Bradlaugh,  Mr.  so    to    guide   it   that   rijit      •^^^ 

Odger,  and  their  coadjutors,  may  be  properties,  and  all  that  ^   u  ^^''^^^ 

\cscy  poor  creatures.  We  believe  that  be  offensive  in  the  cong^h  r  ^  ^** 
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society,  would  disappear,  and  creij  country.  We,  the  Tories,  were  ready 
man  oojoy  a  competeocy.  Perhaps  to  forget  and  fargive  the  Irish  Chun^ 
our  present  rulers,  knowing  this.  Bill,  much  aa  we  detested  it,  and,  us 
laugh  at  it  The  time  may  come  Lord  Cairns  has  shown,  to  help  the 
when  thcb  laughter  shall  be  turned  Qovcmmcnt  in  making  their  Irish 
into  moummg  j  for  while  they  leave  Land  Bill,  scarcely  leas  distasteful, 
the  rabble — as  in  their  more  confiden-  at  all  events  practicable.  The  more 
tial  interconunuiiicationa  they  desig-  moderate  of  the  Liberals,  in  like 
nato  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  admirers — to  manner,  looked  far  more  to  a  policy 
go  their  own  way,  they  have  man-  of  reconstrucUon  than  its  opposite. 
aged  to  (n:e«to  in  every  other  class  Both  expected  a  great  measure  of 
of  society  enormous  discontent  Army  Reform — a  scheme  which, 
Just  observe  how  all  the  members  without  departing  too  much  from  the 
of  the  Civil  Service  are  irritated,  ancient  usages  of  the  nation,  would 
Juut  take  note  of  the  dissatisfac-  give  us  a.  mihtary  force  Eufflcient  in 
tion  that  prevails  among  the  officers  point  of  numbers,  and  well  supplied 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  Just  with  all  the  means  aod  appliances 
see  how  the  order  of  men  that  that  render  armies  efiective.  Both 
used  to  supply  recruits  for  the  alike  were  ready  to  assist  in  mak- 
raoks  refuse  to  enlist  Ask  the  iug  the  laws  and  the  courts  of 
publicans  what  their  opioion  is  of  law  more  manageable  than  they  are. 
the  Government  which  they  con-  And,  above  all,  bad  the  Minuter 
tributed  largely  to  carry  into  office,  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  put 
Consider, how  the  prospect  of  having  a  stop  to  that  system  of  mob-rule 
Uioir  chiidrea  plundered,  under  the  which  has  prevailed  a  great  deal  too 
guise  of  a  succession-dutj,  disgusted  long,  and  a  groat  deal  too  much 
aU  who  had  anything  to  luavo,  and  amongst  us  of  late,  ho  ^would  have 
especially  those  among  them  who  found  himself  sustained  by  such  a 
wero  the  least  opulent  Why,  the  power  in  both  Houses  as  has  not 
very  match-makers  n-ere  prepared  to  oeen  seen  or  heard  of  for  many 
take  up  such  arms  as  they  could  find  a  day.  But  what  has  come  to  pass  f 
— Bulpnur,  brimstone,  spate-boxes.  In  a  session  when  real  practical 
and  what  not — and  to  co-operate  in  measurcii  wore  looked  for,  when 
whatever  cSbrt  might  be  made  to  everybody  felt  that  there  was  sub- 
get  rid  of  a  state  of  things  which  to  stontiol  work  to  do,  and  great  pro- 
them,  as  to  others,  is  proving,  day  misCH  to  be  fulfilled,  nothing  has 
by  day,  more  intolerable.  And,  finally,  been  effected,  or  even  pertinaciously 
tbe  puyers  of  income-tax  :  is  Mr.  attempted  to  be  done,  except  the 
Lowe  mad  cnot^h  to  imagine — does  passing  of  two  measures,  neither 
Mr.  Gladstone  protend  to  believe—  of  them  heartily  approved  except 
that  from  the  Land's  End  to  John-  by  the  clique  below  the  gongwav. 
o'-Groat's  House  there  is  any  other  Tne  House  of  Commons  has  abolish- 
feeling  on  that  head  dominant  than  cd  Purchase  in  the  Army,  taxing 
diseust  and  indignation  f  the  country  enormously  for  that  end; 
When  the  present  session  began,  and  has  agreed  that  in  future 
there  was  on  ell  hands  a  disposition  the  Ballot  should  be  used  in  the 
not  only  to  condone  the  past  and  election  of  members  to  Parlit- 
make  the  most  of  it,  but  to  give  to  menl 
the  Government  a  hearty  support  in  the 
any  measures  which  they  might  orde: 
brmg  forward  that  had  a  tendency  one 
to  promote  tlie  best  uitcrests  of  the  ago 
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tionable ;  while  to  the  merits  of  the  Mr.  Martin's  colleague  under  the  aus- 
other  we  take  upon  us  to  say  that  pices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
he  never,  in  all  his  life,  paid  five  of  the  diocese,  and  on  the  nomina- 
minutes*  attention.  And  in  this  tion  by  a  priest,  pretty  well  decides 
course  of  mortifying  inaction — of  two  pointsr— first,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
inaction  in  all  that  was  really  hoped  has  made  no  advance  whatever  to 
for,  and  of  tedious  wrangling  over  conciliate  Ireland  by  his  policy ; 
matters,  some  of  them  noxious,  and,  next,  that  great  troubles  are  in 
others  simply  stale  and  unprofitable  store  for  him  and  for  us  in  conse- 
— Ministers  have  managed  to  waste  quence  of  that  policy.  There  needs 
the  time  of  the  House  very  much  but  the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Bill  to 
against  the  will  of  the  majority  on  sweep  away  whatever  of  loyalty  to 
both  sides.  We  really  do  not  know  the  Constitution  is  still  professed 
what  to  liken  the  condition  of  the  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  to 
Legislature  at  this  moment,  im-  send  up  to  the  Imperial  Farliament 
less  it  be  to  the  state  of  Paris  at  least  a  hundred  men,  pledged  to 
when  the  Commune  was  there  in  let  no  measure — whether  it  be  good 
its  glory.  Not  at  any  time  in  or  evil — pass,  till  the  legislative 
point  of  numbers  did  the  Com-  Union  shall  have  been  dissolved, 
munists  in  the  ~  French  capital  Meanwhile  there  is  rising  up  in 
amount  to  one  tenth  of  the  popula-  our  midst  a  power,  of  which  it  is 
tion  ;  yet  by  sheer  audacity  they  the  height  of  folly  to  speak  as  if 
took  the  lead,  and  by  boldness  they  there  were  nothing  formidable  about 
kept  it.  Just  so  it  is  in  the  House  it— nothing,  at  all  events,  which 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  could  call  for  immediate  action  on 
such  a  majority  at  his  back  as  has  the  part  of  the  Executive.  The  In- 
not  supported  an  English  Minister  temationale,  which  six  months  ago 
since  the  days  of  Pitt ;  yet  he  dare  had  its  headquarters  in  Paris,  has 
not  use  it,  except  for  party  pur-  either  transferred  them  or  is  about 
poses,  and  those  of  a  kind  which  to  do  so,  to  London.  Its  mani- 
recommend  themselves  exclusively  festoes  indicate  no  diminution  of 
to  that  small  but  resolute  s^tion  of  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
his  followers  which  fills  the  benches  its  plans.  Into  its  hands,  trades- 
below  the  gangway.  Meanwhile  unions,  democratic  clubs,  working 
his  sympathies  out  of  doors  seem  men's  associations,  and  a  thousand 
to  be  entirely  with  persons  who  societies  besides,  are  playing.  Nor 
make  no  secret  of  their  determina-  are  there  wanting  those  above  the 
tion  to  revolutionise  society.  He  condition  of  working  men  who  give 
corresponds  with  Mr.  O^ger  on  to  it  their  countenance-— sometimes 
subjects  of  Imperial  policy,  as  if  the  as  it  would  appear,  without  being 
President  of  the  Democratic  Club  aware  of  the  issues  to  which  they 
were  a  power  in  the  State.  He  is  are  contributingji  A  better  fellow 
very  tender  of  Mr.  Martin's  feelings  than  Tom  Hu^es,  a  more  genial, 
when  that  eentleman  demands  that  kindly  Tom  Brown  the  schoolboy, 
Ireland  shaU  be  liberated  from  her  never  breathed.  He  would  not 
connection  with  England,  and  pro-  injure  a  fly  ;  he  would  benefit 
fesses  his  readiness  to  let  Ireland  the  entire  race— not  human  only, 
herself  choose  between  his  views  and  but  animal — ^if  he  could.  Yet  Tom 
those  of  the  honorable  member  for  Hughes  is  doing  more,  by'  his  ex- 
Westmeath.  Will  he  repeat  his  travagant  flattery,  to  spoil  the  work- 
challenge  now  ?  We  know  not  The  ing  man,  and  throw  nim  into  the 
recent  election  of  Mr.  Smythe  to  be  arms  of  the  Internationale,  than  he 
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i<t  aware  of.    As  to  Professors  Faw-  Jecting  both  measures.    There  will 
cett  and  Beesley,   if    they  be   not  be  the  risk  of  a  collision  attendant 
already  members  of  that  great  oos-  on  this  course,  no  doubt.    But  un- 
mopohtan  club,  there  can  be  little  less  some  means  can  be  found  of 
doubt  that,   when  the  proper  time  stemming  the  tide  of  democracy,  such 
comes,  they  will  be   constrained  to  collision  must  come,  sooner  or  later ; 
place    themselres  at   the    head    of  and  the  sooner,  perhaps,  the  better, 
it      Now   this,    and   much    more,  For  our  belief  is  that  the  country, 
either  is    known    or   ought   to  be  disgusted  and  disappointed  with  the 
known  to  the  GoTemment,  and  they  results  of  the  present  session,  will 
take  no  step  to  counteract  it    On  support  the  Lords  now ;  whweas,  if 
the   contrary,   they   seem    to   hold  the  GU>Yemment  prerail,  especially 
office  for  no  other  purpose  than  so  in   the   matter  of   the   Ballot,   the 
to  disturb  and  course  men's  ideas  results  may  be  different     On  the 
of   what   is    politically    right    and  whole,  then,  it  appears  to  us  that, 
politically    wrong,    that    ^miea   the  great  as    the  perils  are  by  which 
crisis  comes  ererything  will  go  by  we   are    surrounded  —  mischieyous 
the    board,    because    nobody    will  as  the  effects  of  recent  legislation 
riffbtly  understand  where  he  is,  or  are  seen  to  be— the  case  of  the  con- 
what  is  expected  of  him.  stitutional  monarchy  is  by  no  means 
It  remams  to  be  seen  how  the  desperate.      The  country  is  not  in 
Lords    will    act   when    the    Army  accord  with  the  acts  of  the  House  of 
Organisation  Bill    and    the   Ballot  Commons;  the  House  of  Commons 
Bill    reach    them.     If   the    policy  is  not  at  h^art  with  the  GoTernment ; 
attributed    to    Ministers    while   we  the  Government  is  at  sixes  and  seyens 
write  turns  out  to  be  a  fact,  the  with  itself ;  Mr.  Gladstone  is  totally 
Lords  will,   we  trust,   dare    every-  incapable  of  ruling  men.    Let  the 
thing  rather  than  yield  to  it     To  Lords  do  their  duty,  and  a  reaction 
hang    up   the    Army    Bill   till  the  may  take  place  which  shall  give  us 
Ballot  Bill  gets  through,  and  then,  new  leaders,   and  carry  us,   under 
and  not  till  then,  to  ling  it  to  the  their  guidance,  in  triumph  oy^  the 
Lords,  will  be  such  an  outrage  as  many    difficulties   with   which    the 
never  before   was    offered   to  that  perverseness  of  some  of  its  old  lead- 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  Lords  ers,  and  the  grievous  mistakes  of 
must  answer  it  by  summarily  re-  others,  had  beset  the  national  path. 
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A   HISTORY    OF   THE   COMMUNE   OF   PARIS. 

BY  A   RESIDBNT. 

I 

The  causes  which  brought  about  was  to  prevent  needless  competidon 

the  revolution  of  the  IsSi  March,  between  workmen,   to  regulate  the 

and  which   enabled   the  Commune  conditions  of  strikes,  and  to  general- 

to  remain  master  of  Paris  during  ise  their  action  in  Europe,  and  to 

sixty-six  days,  were  of  two  distinct  seek  all  practicable  and  legal  means 

kinds;    they    were    partly    moral,  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 

partly  material.      Socialism,  stimu-  labouring  classes,  especially  in  their 

fated  by  the  teaching  of  the  Inter-  relations  towards  their    employers, 

nationale,    prepared    the  outbreak ;  But  at  the  meeting  held  at  St  Mar- 

the  military  organisation  and  accu-  tin's  Hall  on  28th  September  1864, 

mulation  of  arms  and  stores  which  the    character    of    the    associaticHi 

resulted  from   the  Prussian    siege,  received  a  diflferent  definition  :   its 

supplied  means  of  action,   without  intention  of   attaining  political  re- 

which  that  outbreak  would  probably  suits  was  then  indicated  unmistak- 

have  failed.     The  so-called  Socialist  ably,  though  with  some  vagueness ; 

party,  which  was  composed  of  vari-  and  it  was  distinctly  confirmed  at 

ous  and  even  hostile  elements — of  the  Lausanne  conference  in   1866. 

the  relics  of  the  insurgent^  of  June  The  French  branch  of  the  society 

1848,  of  the  agitators  of  1851  who  was  attacked  bjr  the  Government, 

had  returned  from  exile,  of  work-  for  the  second  time,  in  1868,  on  the 

men  who  would  not  work,  and,  lat-  charge  of  illegal  meetings.     It  was 

terly,   of  the   active  agents  of  the  qn  that  occasion  that  France  first 

Internationale — ^began    to    show  its  heard  the  names   of  Assi,   Varlin, 

head  once  more  during  the  later  years  Malon,    Johannard,     Pindy,     Com- 

of  the  Empire ;  several  of  its  mem-  bault,     Arrial,     Langevin,     Theisz, 

bers,   whose    names    have  recently  Frankel,  and  Duval, — all  workmen, 

become    well    known  —  Delescluze,  all  members  of  the  Internationale, 

Vermorel,    Jules    Vall^s,   Cluseret,  and  all  of  whom  afterwards  sat  in 

and    others  —  were    then    arrested,  the  Commune  of  Paris. 
The  moment  was  not  favourable  for        By    degrees    the    Internationale, 

action,  but  the  movement  continued  growing  in  power,  in  numbers,  and 

in  the  dark ;  and  it  silently  attained  in  money,  ventured  to  throw  off  the 

a  strength  and  a  development  which  mask  which  it  had  assumed  at  its 

enabled  its  leaders  to  seize  the  first  origin.     It  continued  to  pursue  the 

opportunity  that  offered   itself  for  economical  questions  which  had  ap- 

an  insurrection.    The  Internationale,  peared  at  first  to  fee  its  sole  end  and 

which  dates  from  the  London  Uni-  object ;  but  it  began  to  publicly  ad- 

versal  Exhibition  of  1862,  did  not  vocate  the  suppression  of  religion,  of 

manifest  at  its  origin  the  tendencies  marriage,  and  of  property,   and  to 

which  it  has  gradually  avowed ;  and  show  itself  in  its  real  character  of 

it   is    only    during   me    last    three  an  institution  which  intends  to  ro- 

years  that  it  has  actively  joined  the  volutionise    the  world.      M.    Jules 

revolutionary    party   in    Paris.     Its  Favre  describes  it,   in  his  letter  of 

first  object,  copied  from  the  English  the  6th  June  1871,  to  the  French 

trades-unions,  was,  to  a  certain  ex-  diplomatic  agents,  to  be  a  "society 

tent,  legitimate  and  respectable  :  it  of  war  and  hatred ;  its  base  is  athe- 
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ism  and  Communism  ;  its  object,  the  the  Parisian  groups,  though  they 
destruction  of  capital  and  the  anni-  quarrelled  amongst  themselves, 
hilation  of  those  who  possess  it;  agreed  in  fostering  this  diseased 
its  means  of  action,  the  brute  force  s&te  of  mind,  and  led  their  deluded 
of  the  majority,  which  will  crush  adherents  to  belieye  that  the  satis- 
all  who  resist  it"  This  definition  faction  of  their  aspirations  would 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  ezagger-  result  from  the  establishment  of 
ated,  for  it  is  in  rigorous  conformity  Communism  by  force, 
with  the  statement  published  in  So  long  as  the  Empire  lasted,  an 
1869  by  the  directing  committee  of  explosion  was  scarcely  possible ;  tho 
the  Internationale  in  London,  which  Government  was  strong  and  abso- 
tdls  us  '*'  ^at  **  the  alliance  declares  lute,  apparently  at  least ;  and  a  rising 
itself  atheist ;  it  demands  the  aboli-  would  have  seemed  to  present  small 
tion  of  religion,  the  substitution  of  chances  of  success.  But  the  very 
science  for  faith,  of  human  justice  day  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
for  divine  justice,  the  suppression  of  Republic  of  the  4th  September, 
nuirriage."  Elsewhere  they  say,  **  committees  of  vigilance"  were 
**  We  call  for  tho  direct  legislation  established  by  ihe  R^s  in  the  fau- 
of  the  people  by  the  people,  the  bourgs ;  public  meetings  were  held, 
abolition  of  inheritance,  the  consti-  clubs  were  instituted,  sections  of 
tution  of  land  as  collective  pro-  the  Internationale  were  founded  in 
perty."  all  the  quarters  of  Paris,  and  every 
These  are  the  principles  which,  night  tho  most  violent  speeches  were 
for  several  years,  even  before  the  made  to  excited  audiences,  promis- 
Internationale  intervened,  have  been  ing  *^  the  triumph  of  the  workmen," 
secretly  but  widely  circulated  in  **the  ruin  of  the  bourgeois,"  and 
Paris,  amongst  eager  listeners  a^-  the  suppression  of  '*  Infamous  capi- 
tated by  a  vague  longing  for  material  tal."  The  word  "  Commune"  made 
satisfactions,  by  undefined  aspira-  its  first  real  appearance  at  these 
Uons  after  an  amelioration  of  their  meetings. 

condition.     Latterly,  these  feelings,  On  the  Olst  October,  when   the 

perfectly  honest  and  natural  in  them-  news  of  the  fall  of   Metz  reached 

selves,    have    avowedly    taken    the  Paris,  the  leaders  of  some  of  the 

form  of  a  wish  to  possess  without  brandies  of  the  party  imagined  that 

earning,  to  use  witnout  acquiring,  the  reaction  against  the  Government 

to  enjoy  without  labouring.    A  bit-  which  that   news    provoked  would 

ter   jealousy   of    every   one   above  offer  them  the  oppoHunity  for  which 

them,    an    unreasoning    instinctive  they  were  waiting ;  so,  regardless  of 

hatred  of  **  the  rich,"  an  unpardoning  all  other  considerations  than  their 

animosity  against  religion    because  own  ambition,  forgetting  that  Paris 

it  teaches  the  uncomplaining  accept-  was  defending  itself  against  200,000 

ance  of  poverty  and  trial,  were  the  Germans,  they  attacked  the  Hotel 

natural  consequences  of  these  dis-  deVille,  crying**  Vive  la  Commune!" 

orderly  desires ;   the  lust  for  jouii-  Several  mmisters  were  arrested  by 

mnces  became  an  absorbing  passion  them ;  but  the  attempt  was  prema- 

amoDgst  a  considerable  part  of  the  ture  and  incomplete, — the   popula- 

lower  classes,  including  also  a  good  tion  would  not  follow,  several  rival 

many  intelligent  and  relatively  well-  chiefs  would  not  unite ;  and  next  day 

educated  workmen.    The  chiefs  of  order  was  restored,  the  Government 

♦As  these  qnotaUons  arc  translated  from  the  French,  the  wording  may  not  bo 
dentical  with  the  original  English. 
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eommittinff  the  incredible  folly  of  them  away  with  their  own  hands 

immediately  releasing  all  its  prisoners,  to    the    Place    des  Vosges,   in  the 

On  Uie  22d  January  another  simi-  Faubourg  St  Antoine.     That  was 

lar  attempt  was  made ;  but  though  the  first  public  act  of  the  promoters 

the  details  differed,  the  result  was  of  the  Commune;   its  real  history 

the  same — the  insurrection  was  once  dates  from  that  day.    During  tlie 

more  beaten.  24th  and  25th,  manifestations  had 

The  capitulation  of  Paris  pro-  taken  place  at  the  Bastille  in  honour 
duced  an  entire  change  in  the  tem-'*'  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Revolution 

per  and  even  in  the  composition  of  of  1848:   the  Guards  of  the  Belle- 

the  population.    An  immense  num-  ville,    Menilmortant,    La    Ohapelle, 

ber  of  persons,  belonging  mainly  to  and  Montrouge  battalions  sent  de- 

tiie  middle  ana  upper  classes,  went  putations  to  the  column,  laid  wreaths 

away  to  join  theur  absent  families,  or  of  immortellee  upon  its  pediment, 

for  rest  after  the  siege.     Those  that  and  tied  a  red  nag  (the  first  that 

remained  were   humiliated,  discon-  was  seen)  to  the  hand  of  the  gilt 

tented,   and    weary:     the    common  statue  which  surmounts    it      The 

bond  of  national  defence  which  had  movement  was,  however,  supposed  to 

held  them  together  for  five  months  be  an  overflow  of  idle  rage  provoked 

was  suddenly  broken ;  no  cohesion,  by  the  imminence  of  the  entry  of 

no  energy  remained.      But  if   the  the  Prussians  into  Paris,  rather  than 

Conservatives  were  exhausted  and  a  commencement  of  revolution.   The 

indifferent,  the  Communists  were  as  murder  of  the  e&rgent  de  ville  who 

resolute  as  ever ;  and  this  time  the^  was  thrown  into  the  river  was  attri- 

appear  to  have  sunk  their  animosi-  buted  to  a  diseased  fuiy ;  and  during 

ties,  and   to  have  united  for  their  the  eight  days  which  intervened  be- 

common  object  tween  the   26th    of    February  and 

The  elections  of  the  8th  February,  the  6th  of  Mardi,  the  police  reports 
when  they  may  be  said  to  have  made  to  tbe  headquarters  of  General 
carried  two-thirds  of  the  candidates,  Yinoy,  who  commanded  in  Paris, 
supplied  clear  evidence  of  their  persistently  described  the  rioting  as 
unity  and  strength,  and  of  the  weak-  being  "  patriotic,  not  politi<»l."  This 
ness  and  disorder  of  their  opponents,  view  of  the  matter  was  confirmed  by 
The  Government  was  powerless  and  the  march  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe^ 
discredited ;  and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  night  of  the  26th,  of  some 
the  presence  of  the  Prussians  in  ihe  15,000  National  Guards,  who  de- 
forts  alone  prevented  the  insurrec-  clared  that  they  would  forcibly  op- 
tion from  Dreaking  out  at  once,  pose  the  entrance  of  the  Prussians, 
All  remained  tolerably  quiet  until  who,  fortunately  for  these  volun- 
the  end  of  February :  there  was  un-  teers,  did  not  come  in  till  the  1st 
certainty  in  the  air,  and  much  doubt  of  March,  instead  of  appearing  on 
about  the  future ;  but  those  feelings  the  morning  of  27th  February, 
were  but  natural  after  a  national  dis-  as  was  expected.  Any  attempt  to 
aster,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  suppress  these  acts  would  certeinly 
any  one  really  foresaw  or  even  feared  have  been  impolitic  in  the  state  of 
the  events  which  have  happened  excitement  into  which  the  entire 
since.  populaticm    had    been    tlurown    by 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  Feb-  the   news  that  the  Germans  were 

ruary,  a  party  of  National  GuutU  of  really  to  oocupy  the  Champs  Elys^ea, 

the  183a  battalion  seized    twenty-  especially  as  the  whole  movement 

seven  cannon  in  the  artillery-park  was    attributed   to    a   purely  anti- 

at  the  Place  Wagram,  and  dragged  'Prussian  feeling.    The  cannon  taken 
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from  the  different  parks  were  said  existence  of  a  Central  Committee  of 

to  be  simply  put  in  safety  out  of  the  National  Guard  at  Montmartre, 

German  reach;   and,    furUiermore,  and  the  rumours   which  began  to 

even  if  there  had  been  any  recog-  circulate   in  the  provinces    that  a 

nised  reason  to  interfere,    Genend  revolution  was  on  the  point  of  break- 

Yinoy  possessed  no  means  of  effec*  ing  out  in  Paris — ^were  not  regarded 

tive  action,  for  he  had  only  12,000  as  being  really  serious.    The  Gov- 

men  under  his  command ;  and  it  was  emment^  however,  grew  uneasy  ;  a 

suspected,  as  was  afterwards  too  well  man  of  energy,  General  d'Aurelles 

proved,  that  many  of   them  were  de  Paladines,  was    appointed  com- 

affiliated  to  the  Belleville  party,  and  mander-in-chieC     of     the    National 

would  not  serve  against  me  people.  Guard ;  abd  his  first  act,  on  the  9th 

For  these  various  reasons  no  attempt  March,  was  to  publish  a  declaration 

was  made  to  crush  the  movement ;  that  he  would  '*  repress  with  energy 

it  was  left  to  itself,  in  ^e  hope  that  everything  that  nught  disturb  the 

it  was  unimportant^  that  it  unplied  tranquiltity  of  the  dty.''    But  at  a 

no  renewal  of  the  risings  of  Slst  meeting  which  •  took    place  on  the 

October  and  22d  January,  and  that  same  day  between  him  and  some 

it  would  die  out  after  the  departure  fifty  commandos  of   battalions  of 

of  the  Prussians.     General  Yinoy  the  north-eastern    arrondissements, 

contented    himself   with  issuing   a  several  of   the   latter   claimed  the 

proclamation  to  the  National  Gkiard,  nomination  by  election  of   all  the 

complaining   that   the  rappel   had  officers  of  the  National  Guard ;  and 

been  beaten  without  his  orders,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  pickets  in 

confiding  the  keeping  Of  the  city  to  charge  of  the  stolen  cannon  abso- 

the  well-intentioned  bftttalions.  lutely  refused  either  to  give  them 

The  Prussians  came  and  went;  up   or   to  cease  their  watch  over 

the  Bellevillists,  as  they  were  then  them,  as  they  were  ordered  to  do 

called,   left  them  alone ;  but  after  by  General  d'Aurelles.    These  were 

their  departure   matters  continued  distinct  evidences  of  the  action  of 

exactly  as  they  were  before.     In-  the  mysterious  Central  Committee, 

stead  of    giving  back  tiie  cannon,  and  of  the  mastery  which  it  had 

**  the  people  on  the  hill  **  went  on  acquired   over   a   large  number  of 

seizing  otaers  wherever  they  could  battalions. 

find  them ;  and  it  began  to  be  sus-  Meanwhile  the  Government  had 
pected  that  the  patriotic  excuse  taken  all  the  measures  in  its  power 
of  saving  them  fr^  the  common  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  whicn  was 
enemy  concealed  some  less  reason-  carried  in  a  few  days  up  to  30,000 
able  intention.  Forty  guns  and  six  men ;  but  even  this  fact,  significant 
mitrailleuses  were  in  position  on  as  it  was,  did  not  rouse  the  people 
Montmartre,  all  turned  towards  of  Paris  to  any  sense  of  danger; 
Paris ;  they  wa«  defended  by  a  they  were  too  worn-out  and  too  ill- 
barricade  and  by  numerous  sentries :  tempered  to  think  of  anything  but 
what  did  all  that  mean  ?  Still  the  their  personal  woes.  Yet  it  became 
general  notion  was  that  it  would  more  evident  from  day  to  day  that 
blow  over  without  a  difficulty  ;  and  an  absolute  power,  in  of^sition  to 
the  necessary  symptoms  of  coming  the  Government,  was  <»-ganised  at 
trouble— the  resignation,  as  deputies  Montmartre ;  the  guards  themselves 
of  Paris,  of  Roohefort,  Pane,  Mi^on,  began  to  speak  out  openly  about  it^ 
Tridon,  and  Felix  Pyat,  the  pillage  declaring  that  they  obeyed  their 
of  ammunition  in  the  €k)vemment  CommiUee  and  not  the  Government, 
stores,  the  public  revelation  of  the  and  that  they  never  would  give  up 
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the    cannon— whose    numher    had  don;  the  first  of  them  which  he 

risen  to  417 — until  eyery  Prussian  came  public  being  the  nomination, 

was  out  of    France,  and  until  the  on  the   16th,   of  General  Valentin, 

Republic  was  definitely  founded  to  formerly  colonel  of   the  Municipal 

their  satisfaction.      In  addition  to  Guard,   to  the  post  of   Prefect  of 

these  abstract  conditions,  they  also  Police.      The    Central    CcHnmittee, 

required  that  their  pay  of    thirty  on    the  other    hand,    though    still 

sous  a-day    should  be  secured    to  surrounded  by  an  almost   imp^ie- 

them    until    employment    could  be  trable  veil  of  mystery,  was  evidently 

successively  provided  for  them  all,  supplied  with  money,  was  blindly 

and  that  General  d^Aurelles  should  obeyed  by  a  considerable  number 

be  immediately  r^laced  by  a  chief  of  battalions,  and  was  clearly  deter- 

chosen    by    themselves.      The  two  mined  to  hold  its  ground  by  force, 

latter  points  were  distinctly  stated  if  possible. 

in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Minister  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  a 
of  the  Interior  on  the  9th  of  March  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which 
by  M.  Courtez,  delegate  of  the  Gen-  the  details  of  an  attack  on  Mont- 
tnd  Committee.  martre  were  discussed  and  settled; 
The  next  day  the  Committee  fol-  but  no  commotion  existed  amongst 
lowed  up  its  declaration  by  a  procla-  the  public,  and  the  newspapers 
mation  claiming  that  the  Republic  which  appeared  on  the  morning  of 
should  be  placed  upon  imiversal  the  18th  were  perfectly  calm,  and  in- 
suffrage,  that  the  officers  of  the  dicated  no  possibility  of  difficulties. 
National  Guard  be  chosen  by  their  At  4  a.m.  on  that  day,  before  dawn, 
men,  and  that  all  military  authority  troops  were  massed  at  all  the  stra- 
be  declared  subordinate  to  the  civil  tegical  points  below  the  heights 
power  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  of  Montmartre,  Belleville,  and  the 
(the  word  Commune  was  not  yet  Buttes  Chaumont;  they  marched 
officially  put  forward).  General  up  the  hill,  disarmed  a  few  sentries, 
Yinoy  answered  this  by  an  impoli-  t<K>k^a  few  cannon,  and  all  seemed 
tic  decree,  suspending  six  of  the  to  be  going  well,  when  the  88th 
most  violent  Red  newspapers.  But  Regiment  suddenly  turned  up  the 
though  these  signs  of  approaching  butts  of  its  muskets  and  joined  the 
action  on  both  sides  were  distinct  National  Guard.  Battalions  ra|ndly 
enough  to  have  struck  the  most  assembled ;  the  cannon  were  snatch- 
careless  observer,  the  expectation  of  ed  from  the  artillerymen  who  were 
a  pacific  solution  continued  to  be  driving  them  away;  (General  Le- 
•  general :  no  idea  that  a  revolution  eomte,  abandoned  by  his  men,  was 
was  approaching  existed  seriously  made  prisoner ;  the  troops  were  fired 
amongst  the  public,  and  "  the  ones-  at  by  the  Guards,  and  began  to 
tion  of  the  cannon,"  as  it  was  half-  disarm  on  all  sides ;  and,  finally,  the 
contemptuoudy  denominated,  did  order  to  retreat  was  given.  Gene- 
not  occupy  any  special  place  in  ral  Clement  Thomas,  an  old  repub- 
ordinary  conversation.  Down  to  lican,  who  bad  commanded  the 
the  17u)  it  was  generally  believed  National  Guard  throughout  the 
that  the  difficulty  was  disappearing ;  siege,  was  recognised  in  plain  clothes 
but  the  Government  was  sufficiently  and  assailed  by  the  mob,  and  the 
wellinformed  of  the  real  intentions  whole  attempt  broke  hopelessly  down, 
of  the  Central  Committee  to  have  The  evidence  as  to  the  details  of  this 
recognised  the  necessity  of  recover-  disaster  is  rather  conflicting,  but  it 
ing  me  guns  by  force,  and  it  silent-  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  troops 
ly  prep<u^  measures  for  the  opera-  were  badly  commanded,    and  that 
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tho  whole  operation  was  conducted  much      hostilitj.      The     lahouring 

in  the  most  disorderly  and  insufiQ-  classes,  even  those  who  had  taken 

cient  manner.     It  cannot,  however,  no  part  in  the  movement,  were  all 

he  douhted  that  the  immediate  cause  anxious  to  retain  their  pay  as  Na- 

of  its  failure  was.  the  desertion  of  tional  Guards ;  many  of  them  had 

the  men  of  the  88th,  whose  example  no  other  means  of  subsistence :  their 

was  followed  by  many  soldiers  of  sympathy  was  therefore  naturally 

oUier  regiments  on  the  ground.    To-  given    to    any    arrangement    which 

wards  noon  the  Guards  began  to  seemed  to  assure  the  continuation 

erect    barricades    all  round    Mont-  of    the    thirty    sous.      The    small 

martre,    and   as    evening  came  on  traders  and  manufacturers,  who  are 

they  went  down  to  the  Place  Yen-  so  nimierous  in  Paris,  and  a  large 

ddme,  and  occupied  the  offices  of  number    of    persons    in  the  lower 

the  0ommander-m-Ohief  of  the  Na-  middle      class,      were     profoundly 

tional  Guard  and  of  the  army  of  irritated    against    the    Government 

Paris.  At  6.80  Generals  Lecomte  and  for    ordering  that  the    acceptances 

Clement  Thomas  were  murdered  at  which  had   been  held  over  during 

Montmartre,  in  the  Rue  des  Rosiers,  tho^  siege,  amounting  in  all  to  about 

the  very  street  in  which  the  Central  fifty    millions    sterling,    should    be 

Committee  were  sitting;   and  at  6  made    payable     immediately.       As 

General  Chanzy  was  arrested  on  the  cheques  are  scarcely  used  in  France, 

arrival    of   the    train    from  Tours,  where    they  are  virtually  replaced, 

Soon  after  dark  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  even  for  the  smallest  sums,  by  bills 

was  taken  without  resistance,  Gene-  at  ninety  days,  this  measure  affected 

ral    Yinoy   having    withdrawn    his  the  whole  trading  population,  which 

forces  to  the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  had  spent  most  of  its  savings  dur- 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  ing  the  siege,  was  very  nearly  ruined, 

Government  abandoned  Paris,  and  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  quite 

the  Central  Committee  became  mas-  unable  to  meet  its  debts.     All  these 

ter    of    the  capital.     Its  first  acts  people    hoped    that)    a    Communal 

were  to  issue  proclamations,  to  put  Administration  —  though    very   few 

up  the  red  flaj  everywhere,  and  to  of  them  knew  what  that  meant — 

announce  the  immediate  election  of  would    enact  gentler    measures   on 

a  Commune,  into  whose  hands  the  the  question,  and  would  give  them 

Committee  promised    to  resign  its  time  to  meet  their  liabilities,  so  as 

functions  as  temporary  governor  of  to  enable  them  to  work  round.    Tho 

Paris.  rent  difficulty  was  another  cause  of 

As  the  news  of  these  events  got  discontent  against  Yersailles.  No 
out,  it  was  received  with  a  sort  of  one  had  paid  his  landlord  since 
stupid  astonishment,  but  certainly  July ;  and  every  one  owed  three 
with  more  indifference  than  regret  quarters,  which  scarcely  any  one 
No  one  was  prepared  for  such  an  was  in  a  position  to  pay.  The 
insurrection,  no  one  recognised  its  Chamber  had  enacted  a  law  on  tho 
causes  or  foresaw  its  consequences,  subject  which  had  given  universal 
But  there  were  motives  at  work  dissatisfaction,  because  it  afforded  no 
which  disposed  a  considerable  part  real  relief  to  insolvent  lodgers;  so 
of  the  population  to  imagine  that  hero  again  the  Commune  was  looked 
the  constitution  of  a  new  6k>vem-  to  as  a  saviour.  The  number  of  per- 
ment,  whatever  its  form,  might  sons  influenced  by  these  three  mo- 
serve  their  personal  interests,  and  tives  of  personal  interest  was  enor- 
which,  consequently,  led  them  to  mous — it  must  have  included  at 
regard    its    establishment    without  least  two-Uiirds  of  the  population. 
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The  apathetic  attitude,  on  the  18th  what  hesitating  in  its  action,  post- 
March,  of  what  are  called  the  re-  poned  the  elections  to  the  Commune 
spectahle  inhabitants  of  Paris,  may  until  Friday  the  26th.  A  procla- 
safely  be  attributed  to  lassitude  and  mation  issued  by  Admiral  Saisset 
moral  exhaustion  amongst  the  upper  developed  that  hope  still  more,  be- 
classes,  and  to  considerations  of  pos-  cause  it  appeared  to  indicate  that 
sible  pocket  advantage  on  the  three  the    Government  was    disposed    to 

Suestions  of  rent,  acceptances,  and  make  concessions.     He  promised  in 

lirty  sous  a-day,  in  the  trading  and  its  name — 

worldng  districtl                      ^  1.   The  coini>lete    recognition    of 

But  though  these  motives  were  municipal  liberties, 
very  generally  felt,  and  exercised  a  2.  The  election  of  all  ofiScers  of 
fatal  influence  on  the  disposition  the  National  Guard,  including  the 
of  so  large  a  number  of  persons,  Commander-in-Chief.  . 
they  were  far  from  being  universaL  .  3.  Modifications  of  the  law  con- 
Several  battalions  of  Guards,  be-  cerning  the  payment  of  accept- 
longing  mainly  to  the  western  quar-  ances. 

ters  of  Paris,  were  ready  to  resist  4.  A  law  on  house-rents  favour- 

the    insurrection,    and   a   body   of  able  to   all  tenants  up  to  £48  a- 

about   20,000  of    them    united,  for  year. 

the  purpose.  They  held  for  many  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
days  the  Bank,  the  Bourse,  the  this  announcement  would  do  some 
Grand  Hotel,  the  Gare  St  Lazare,  and  good,  as  showing  that  an  arrange- 
other  important  points.  They  sent  ment  was  not  impossible;  but  its 
a  deputation  to  &L  Thiers  at  Ver-  sole  effect  was  to  mduce  the  belief 
sailles  to  tell  him  that  they  were  amongst  the  Communists  that  the 
prepared  to  fight  against  the  Reds,  Government  was  frightened,  and  was 
as  mey  had  already  done  in  October  going  to  yield,  and,  consequently, 
and  January,  and  to  ask  for  officers  to  provoke  still  further  demands 
and    ammunition.     But    M.   Thiers  on  tneir  side. 

declared  his  iniCbility  to  aid  them ;  On  the  22d  took  place  the  mas- 
recommended  them  to  send  away  sacre  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix ;  but  not- 
their  families  from  Paris :  and  to  withstanding  that  odious  act,  the 
their  final  proposition,  to  hold  the  Admiral  continued  negotiations  with 
ground  round  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  the  Commune ;  and  on  the  afternoon 
as  the  key  to  Paris  from  the  Ver-  of  the  25th  he  thought  himself  so 
sailles  side,  replied  that  they  had  certain  of  a  successful  settlement, 
better  all  come  to  Versailles  to  de-  that  in  order  to  prove  his  own  sin- 
fend  the  Assembly.  The  deputation  cerity  he  disbanded  the  battalions 
returned  thoroughly  discourazed,  under  his  orders,  and  sent  his  men  to 
but  still  cherished  the  hope  Uiat  their  homes,  to  their  deep  disgust 
Admiral  Saisset,  who  had  been  ap-  and  humiliation.  The  moment  this 
pointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  was  known,  the  Commune  ceased  all 
National  Guard  on  the  20th  Hn  attempts  to  come  to  terms,  and  as- 
place  of  General  d'Aurelles),  on  tne  serted  itself  as  sole  master  of  Pans: 
joint  nomination  of  the  Government  no  kind  of  opposition  to  its  author- 
and  the  Mayors,  would  organise  ity  existed  any  longer, 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  The  attitude  of  the  Government 
a  balance  to  the  power  of  the  Cen-  throughout  the  week,  from  the  18th 
tral  Committee.  This  hope  grew  to  the  25th  of  March,  was  feeble 
stronger  on  the  22d,  when  the  Com-  and  fluctuating ;  it  committed  the 
mittee,  which  seemed  to  be  some-  double  error  of  refusing  the  support 
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of  the  well-intentioned  battalions,  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  vast 
and  of  negotiating  with  the  Central  quantities,  and  of  a  strong  fortress. 
Committee.  It  is  true  that  its  own  All  this  was  readj  to  their  hands ; 
position  at  Versailles  was  dangerous,  they  had  but  to  take  it :  without  it 
and  that  its  main  preoccupation  was  their  success  could  have  lasted  but 
at  first  to  insure  its  own  safety  and  a  few  days  ;  with  it,  they  were  ena- 
that  of  the  Chamber;  but,  by  the  bled  to  hold  out  for  two  months 
26th,  40,000  men  were  assembled  against  160,000  men.  Previous  in- 
at  Versailles,  with  620  cannon  and  surrections  had  only  involved  small- 
mitrailleuses ;  and  it  would  really  arm  fighting  behind  barricades;  in 
seem  that  on  that  dav,  at  the  very  this  case  the  rebels  had  cannon  be- 
moment  when  Admiral  Saisset  volun-  hind  regular  fortifications;  and  if 
tarily  broke  up  the  battalions  of  the  they  had  been  able  to  seize  Mont 
party  of  order,  M.  Thiers  was  in  a  Valerien,  it  is  possible  that  the  siege 
position  to  stem  the  torrent  instead  would  have  lasted  for  months.  Most 
of  yielding  to  it  Up  to  that  date  fortunately,  that  almost  impregnable 
the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  position,  the  key  to  Paris,  was  in 
towards  Paris  had  been  imprudent  the  hands  of  honest  troops,  com- 
and  weak ;  it  had  irritated  the  popu-  manded  by  a  brave  and  honest  man. 
lation  by  harsh  enactments  on  the  Versailles  retained  it 
three  money  questions ;  it  abandon-  The  ejection  of  the  94  members 
ed  all  resistance  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Commune  took  place  on  26th 
when  resistance  appeared  to  be  most  March,  without  disorder ;  but  as  9 
hopeful.  But  from  and  after  the  of  the  chosen  deputies  were  either 
26th  March  its  conduct  changed ;  out  of  Paris  or  were  elected  in  two 
energy  and  prudence  took  the  place  arrondissements,  only  86  were  really 
of  hesitation  and  provocation,  and  at  their  post ;  22  of  these  successively 
though  the  harm  done  could  not  be  resigned,  and  one  (Flourens)  was 
repaired,  no  more  errors  were  com-  killed,  leaving  62  original  members, 
mitted.  Supplementary  elections  were  held 
While  Versailles  was  negotiating  on  16th  April,  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
with  Paris,  and  was  collecting  troops  cies,  but  only  17  additional  mem- 
from  all  parts  of  France,  the  Central  bers  took  their  seats,  giving  a  total 
Committee  had  organised  a  military  of  79.  At  the  first  election,  on  26th 
Qovemment ;  it  had  seized  the  forts  March,  about  one-third  of  the  elec- 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  tors  voted ;  at  ihe  second  occasion, 
had  rapidly  constituted  an  army,  on  16th  April,  not  one-eighth  of 
Here  came  into  play  ihe  material ,  th^m  appeared  at  the  polling-places, 
elements  alluded  to  in  the  first  para-  The  Commune  cannot  therefore  be 
graph  of  this  article.  The  Prussian  said  to  have  really  represented  Paris  ; 
siege  had  converted  the  Parisians  it  was,  after  all,  only  the  expression 
into  soldiers,  and  the  whole  city  of  the  feelings  of  a  minority, 
into  a  gigantic  citadel,  where  every  The  first  sitting  of  the  Commune 
kind  of  anhs  and  military  stores  had  took  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Villo  on 
been  accumulated  in  enormous  quan-  the  29th  March,  or,  as  the  letters 
titles.  Nearly  2000  cannon  still  of  committee  expressed  it,  the  8th 
remained  inside  the  walls,  and  the  Germinal  year  79.  It  was  then 
insurgents  found  themselves  possess-  decreed  that  every  citizen  was  bound 
ed  of  the  whole  materiel  which  had  to  serve  in  the  National  Guard,  and 
served  against  the  Germans.  For  that  the  tiiree-quarters*  rent  duo 
the  first  time  in  history  a  rebellion  should  not  be  paid  at  alL  These 
was  in  possession  of  260  battalions,  were    the  first    two   acts    of   the 
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Commune,  and  they  indicated  with  the  means  best  adapted  to  obtain 
singular  precision  the  whole  charac-  and  preserve  their  allegiance, 
ter  of  its  future  policy,  which  was  If,  however,  the  Commune  show- 
to  force  every  one  to  fight,  whether  ed,  in  the  measures  which  affected 
they  liked  it  or  not;  and  simul-  its  military  organisation,  a  certain 
taneously  to  encourage  and  reward  amount  of  skill  and  of  knowledge  of 
its  adherents  by  pecuniary  advan-  human  nature,  it  manifested  utter 
tages.  The  obligation  imposed  on  incompetence  in  the  conception  and 
every  man  between  the  ages  of  nine-  application  of  its  political  and  social 
teen  and  forty  to  immediately  join  acts.  Its  various  promotes  had 
his  battalion,  the  closing  of  the  gates  been  preparing  themselves  for  some 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  unwilling  years  for  an  opportunity  of  realising 
soldiers,  the  search  for  re/raetaires  their  theories ;  it  might  therefore 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  have  been  expected  that,  directly 
the  seizure  of  men  in  the  streets,  they  acquired  power,  they  would 
the  violent  incorporation  of  all  such  bring  out  a  collection  of  previously- 
prisoners  in  the  army,  were  realisa-  drafted  laws  enforcing  the  immediate 
tions  of  the  first  object  The  adop-  adoption  of  Communist  and  Socialist 
tion  by  the  Commune  of  the  families  solutions  of  all  the  more  important 
of  all  ^^  victims  of  the  royalists  ;*'  questions.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
the  decree  allowing  three  years  from  took  place.  They  hesitated ;  they 
the  15  th  July  for  the  payment  by  were  not  ready.  The  famous  schemes 
quarterly  instalments  of  all  out-  which  were  to  regenerate  the  world 
standing  acceptances;  the  promise  were  not  elucubrated;  and  further- 
of  pensions  to  the  widows,  child-  more,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
ren,  and  parents  of  men  killed  in  the  members  of  the  Commune  quarrel- 
action  ;  the  augmentation  of  the  pay  led  so  bitterly  amongst  themselves, 
of  the  National  Guard  to  fifty  sous  that  even  if  any  of  them  had  matur- 
a-day ;  the  law  ordering  the  seizure  ed  a  plan,  their  coUeagues  would 
of  all  manufactories  whose  proprie-  have  opposed  it  They  were  four  days 
tors  had  left  Paris,  and  their  consti-  in  ofQce  before  they  even  declared 
tution  as  the  collective  property  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
the  workmen  employed  in  them ;  the  and  the  suppression  of  the  salaries 
gratuitous  restitution  of  every  article  of  the  clergy ;  one  would  have  sup- 
pawned  at  the  Mont  de  Pi6t6  for  a  posed,  however,  that  no  difference 
sum  not  exceeding  twenty  francs;  of  opinion  could  have  existed  be- 
the  payment  of  a  daily  money  allow-  tween  them  on  such  a  point  as  that, 
ance  *^to  all  the  wives  of  National  and  that  it  would  have  received 
Guards,  legitimate  or  not;"  the  no-  their  attention  at  their  very  first 
mination  of  these  same  **  wives"  to  sitting.  No  attempt  was  over  made 
all  the  posts  of  sick-nurses  in  the  to  define  the  real  views  and  projects 
hospitals  with  a  pay  of  two  shillings  of  the  party  on  the  great  questions 
a -day,  —  all  these  measures  were  of  labour  and  capital,  interest  on 
lulopted  in  furtherance  of  the  second  money,  ^'  the  equivalence  of  func- 
object  The  first  two  decrees  of  tions"  (a  Communist  term  implying 
2i)th  March  were  types  of  those  that  no  man*s  labour  ought  to  be 
which  followed,  and,  putting  aside  renmnerated  at  a  higher  rate  than 
all  'considerations  of  justice  and  that  of  any  other  man,  whatever  Ji>c 
legality,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  the  difference  of  capacity  or  pro- 
Comfnune  showed  a  most  intelligent  duction),  the  existence  of  property, 
appreciation  of  the  character  of  its  marriage,  the  right  to  believe  m 
soldiers,  and  dexterously  employed  God,  and  aU  the  other  economical. 
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social,  and  religious  questions  which  the  movement  of  the  18th  of  March, 
the  Internationale  has  publicly  rais-  which    is    misunderstood,    ignored, 
ed.    The  Commune  has  come  and  and  calumniated  by  the  politicians 
gone   without    even    attempting    to  of  Versailles.     Once  more  is  Paris 
suggest    solutions    on    any  one    of  labouring  and  suffering  for  the  whole 
these  matters ;  it  has  destroyed,  but  of  France,  whose  intellectual,  moral, 
it  has  not  created — ^it  has  not  even  administratiye,  and    economical  re- 
innovated;  it  has  not  given  one  in-  generation,  whose  glory  and    pros- 
dication  of  its  ideas,  or  one  example  perity,  Paris  is  preparing  by  its  com- 
of  its  remedies,  for  the  evils  which  bats    and    sacrifices.     What    docs 
it  professes  to  be  able  to  cure:   it  Paris    ask?     The    recognition    and 
suppressed  the  Mont  do  Pi^t6,  but  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic — 
fraiily    owned    that    it    did    not  the  one  form  of  government  which 
know   what    to    put    in    its    place,  is  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the 
though  on  a  subject  of  such  direct  people,   and  with  the  regular  and 
interest    and     importance    to    the  free  development  of    society.    The 
working  classes,  a  project  of  some  •  absolute   autonomy    of     the    Com- 
kind,  realisable  or  not,  might  fairly  mune  extends  to  all  the  localities 
havQ  been  expected  from  it     The  of  France,  assuring  to  every  one  the 
Commune  produced  absolutely  no-  integrality  of   his    rights    and    the 
thing ;  it  announced  itself  as  a  new  full  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  hi.s 
birth  for  all  mankind,  as  the  guide  aptitudes  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen,  and 
of  suffering  humanity,  as  the  saviour  as  a  labourer."     Now  what  does  this 
of  the  poor ;  but  in  all  its  proclama-  latter  phrase  exactly  mean  ?    If  wo 
tions  and  publications,   which  cer-  are  to  judge  by  results,  *Hhe  full 
{ainly  have  been  numerous  enough,  exercise  of  tho  aptitudes'*   of  the 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  trace  of  one  Commune  signifies  assassination  and 
true  thought,  and  still  less  of  any  incendiarism ;  but  as  it  may  bo  sup- 
serious  practical  scheme  for  the  im-  posed  that  the  words  were  intended 
provement  of  the  condition  of  men.  to  bear  a  different  interpretation,  it 
It  was  not  till  the  19th  of  4pril  that  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  should 
it  decided  to  issue  its  programme  be  utterly  incomprehensible  to  an 
under  the  name  of  a   *^  Declaration  un-Communal  mind, 
to  tho  French  People."    This  docu-  "  The  rights  inherent  to  the  Com- 
ment is  couched  in  such  vague  Ian-  mune "  are  described   to  be   ^^  the 
guage   that  parts  of  it  are  difficult  vote  of  the  Communal  budget;  the 
or  impossible  to  understand ;  but  as  fixing  of  taxes  ;^the  direction  of  all 
it  is  the  only  general  statement  of  local  management;  the  organisation 
its  views  which  the  Commune  gave,  of   justice,   police,   and    education ; 
it  mav  be  taken  as  the  official  ex-  the  choice,  b^  election  or  competi- 
pression  of  its  objects  and  tenden-  tive  examination,  of  all  magistrates 
cies,  and  therefore  merits  examina-  and    functionaries;     the     absolute 
tion,  notwithstanding  its  obscurity  guarantee  of  individual  liberty,   of 
of  form,  aad  the  total  absence  of  all  liberty  of  conscience,  of  liberty  of 
conclusions  in  it     After  a  pompous  labour."     Here    again    we    have   a 
exordium,   accusing    the    YersaiUes  phrase  which,  vague  in  itself,   be- 
Govemmentof  "  treason  and  crime,"  comes  altogether  unintelligible  when 
it  goes  on  to  say  that  ^^  it  is  the  duty  tho  context  of  surrounding  facts  is 
of   the  Commune  to  affirm  and  de-  taken  into  account     What  is    the 
termine    the    aspirations    and    the  meaning    of    ^4ndividual    liberty" 
wLibes  of  the  population  of  Paris,  and  of  "liberty  of  conscience"  in 
to  precisely  indicate  the  character  of  the  mouths  of  men  who,  when  this 
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declaration  was  published,  had  ar-  of  replacing  them  by  anj  others, 
rested  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  But  no  one  could  have  supposed 
a  hundred  other  **  hostages,"  had  that  the  whole  school  was  so  utterly 
broken  into  and  robbed  a  large  empty  and  uninventiye  as  it  has 
number  of  houses  and  churches,  and  turned  out  to  be ;  no  one  who  had 
had  declared  in  their  individual  at  all  watched  its  efforts  would  have 
names,  though  not  in  their  corpor-  inclined  to  admit  that  its  chosen 
ate  capacity,  that  no  one  should  be  representatives  could  not  even  corn- 
allow^  to  have  any  religious  faith  pose  a  programme  of  their  intended 
at  all?  Further  on  we  read  that  action.  And  vet,  when  we  exa- 
*' Paris  will  introduce  as  it  may  mine  these  hollow,  pretentious 
think  fit  the  administrative  and  phrases,  what  meaning  is  there  in 
economical  reforms  which  its  popu-  them  ?  Here  are  half-a-dozen  of 
lation  requires,  will  create  institu-  them,  all  worded  so  as  to  studiously 
tions  for  the  development  and  pro-  evade  and  avoid  everyUiing  ap- 
pagation  of  instruction,  production,  preaching  to  a  dear  explanation  or 
exchange,  and  credit;  will  universal-*  a  practical  result  There  is  but 
ise  power  and  property  according  to  one  deduction  possible,  a  deduction 
the  necessities  of  the  moment,  the  which  agrees  with  our  instincts  and 
wish  of  the  parties  interested,  and  our  prejudices,  but  which  has  the 
the  teaching  supplied  by  experience.**  merit  of  being  based  on  evidence. 
Now  if  this  sentence  means  any-  and  not  on  mere  impressicm :  it  is, 
thing  at  all  (which  may  be  doubted),  that  the  whole  system  represented 
it  can  only  be  understood  to  be  a  by  these  agitators  is  a  sham  and  a 
frank  confession  of  ignorance  and  delusion ;  that  it  contuns  no  answer 
incapacity;  in  other  and  clearer  to  the  questions  which  they  have 
words,  it  says,  **  we  mean  to  do  a  raised,  no  solution  of  the  problems 
vast  deal,  only  we  don't  know  what,  which  they  have  evoked.  These  ques- 
and  we  don't  know  how.**  This  in-  tions  and  tiiese  problems  are  real  The 
terpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  situation  of  the  working  classes,  the 
by  another  clause,  which  says,  ^*  The  relations  between  capitd  and  labour. 
Communal  revolution  inaugurates  a  the  rights  of  the  proUtariat  and  its 
new  era  of  experimental,  positive,  aspirations  after  a  better  lot  in  life, 
and  scientific  politics,*'  but  which,  may  well  preoccupy  all  Govom- 
unfortunately,  gives  no  explanation  ments,  for,  grave  as  those  subjects 
of  what  such  politics  may  be,  and  are  already,  they  will  evidenUy  be- 
leaves  tiie  reader  ty  again  suppose  come  still  more  so  in  the  future, 
that  the  authors  <^  the  declaration  But  the  difficulties  which  they  pre- 
knew  no  more  about  it  than  he  does  sent  have  been  in  no  way  dealt  with 
himsell  The  document  winds  up  by  the  Commune  of  Paris;  its  ac- 
by  an  appeal  to  France  to  intervene  tion  has  been  neither  practical  nor 
in  favour  of  the  Commune.  philosophical ;  it  has  been  null  and 
Every  one  who  had  at  all  follow-  void.  Forced  by  the  necessities  of 
ed  the  more  recent  proceedings  of  the  its  situation  to  give  some  sort  of 
Internationale,  hid  read  Socialist  indication  of  its  views,  it  has  taken 
publications,  or  had  talked  with  any  refuge  in  meaningless  phrases,  of 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Red  party,  was  which  the  sole  consequence  was  to 
convinced  beforehand  that  the  whole  stimulate  the  discontent  of  its  ad- 
nature  of  the  movement  was  sub-  herents,  without  the  faintest  inmoa- 
versive,  and  not  substitutive ;  that  it  tion  of  a  remedy  for  their  discon* 
would  upset  and  destroy  existing  tent  After  nine  years  of  existence, 
institutions,  but  would  be  inci^ble  after  associating  nearly  three  mil- 
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lions  «f   men  in  a  common   bond  but  also  that  special  form  of  energy 
of  unkm  for  mutual  good,  the  Inter-  which  results  firom  resolute  will,  and 
nationalo  has  had  two  months  of  from  the  feeling  that  ii  must  con< 
pow«r ;  it  has  shown  itself  utterly  qu^  or  dia    Every  one  of  its  mem- 
meltable  of  utilising  that  power  for  bers  knew  that  he  was  fighting  with 
any  one  of  the  objects  wmch  it  pro-  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  the  ex- 
f essed  to  pursue ;  it  has  not  <mly  asperation  which  resulted  from  that 
done  nothing,  but  it  has  suggested  certainty,  contributed  in  a  great  de- 
nothing  towards  the  realisation  of  me  to  the  efficiency  of  the  defence, 
its  theories,  and  it  has  ended  its  But  its  eflfoct  was  necessarily  only, 
purposeless  reign  by  a  sanguinary  moral,  and  it  iniueneed  the  leaders 
manifestation  of  its  real  object  and  infinitely  more  than    it   did    their 
its  real  means  of   totion--the  de- « troops,  nkost  of  whom  ei^er  gave 
struction   of   eyeorythii^  above   it  no  though^  to  the  subject,  or  consi- 
We  ha?e  now  got  the  true  measure  dered  t&t,  If  they  were,  beaten,  they 
of  this  sodety;  the  Commune  of  would  receiye  na  worse  punishment 
Paris  was  its  child,  bom  of  its  ambi-  than    prison.       Furthermore,    the 
tion,  nursed  by  its  agents,  guided  army  of   the  Commune  was   com- 
by  its  ix>un9els,  aided  by  its  money :  posed  of  such  yaried  and.  conflict- 
the  Commune  and  the  Intemation-  ing  elements  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ale  are  one ;  by  the  ofSspting  we  can  pi^nd  that  it  was  actuaiedby  any 
judge  the  parent    Both  pursue  the  general  and  uniform  opinionk     The 
same  resu^  the  demolition  of  so-  North-Eastem  Battalions,  who  began 
ciety,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  in  all  the  insurrection  on  iHbid  18th  March 
its  elements ;  but,  as  we  have  just  — ^the  men  of  Belleville  and  Mont- 
seen,   without  bemg  pr^Mured  with  roartre-— werb,  for  the '  most '  part, 
one  single  institution  ta  put  to  the  really  bent  on  instituting  ivhat  they 
test  in  the  room  of  what  they  pull  called  a   ^'Social   BepubH^'*-  but, 
down.     However  vahielesB  and  un-  as  the  event  has  proved,  without 
realisable   might  have   been   their  any  idea  as  to  what  they  meant  by 
schemesy  th^  weuhl  at  all  events  the  l«rm.  Thes^  men  were  mierally 
have  .indicated  that  these  destroy-  workmen^  but  they  had  mt   the 
ors  meant  to  attempt  a  modification  habit  of  labour  dunhg^  the  Prussian 
and  remodelling  of   the  conditions  siqge,  and  found  it  a^eeaUe  to  be 
in  wlu(^  jthe  world  at  present  Hves :  paid  for  soldiering,  with  a  prospect 
but  nn^  they  have  proved  that  their  of  the  divisicn  el  othtt*peo|4e*j*proo 
obj^  ia  to  uproot,  to  burn,  and  perty  between  them  on  some  future 
to  pillagCL    After  so  mudi^talldng)  day.    Still,  whatever  may  have  been 
aftor  80  manjr  promises^  Jjils  is  a  their  predaia    motive8''-"whkdi    are 
miaeral^la  result  indeed :  4m  other  very  difficult  to  deoitf^  because  pro- 
one  Qould  be  eipecled,  ^lat  is  truei  bably  they  did  notknofw  ^hen  them- 
for  m  iht  wh<4e  teaching  ef  the  In*  selves— it  mast  be  reosgnised  that 
temattonala  there  Is  not  a  sign  of  theml^jortty of  theilLwer^la earnest; 
creative  i^cultias  or  intentions  \  but  ther  were  pursuitig  smithing  vague 
it  is  uaelul  to  insist  npon  thefaet;  and  utidapresB^;  but.  they  retOly 
so  tkat  it  may  be  dear^feoo^aised,  were  piiriuinglli  and  were  ready  tor 
and   itbat  v^e  m^  toeir   eaactly  flgh^rfef  H    The  next  qlaaa  may  bck 
wbart  the  Internationale  wants  tO'  coMideved  to  have  heanj  oamposed 
take  UB^  Of  dceeftera  frcoti  tfhe.  amy,  thieves 
la  ita  piiUKary  oiiganisation   the  let  oittol  priien^  and  Jl*  few  foreign* 
CoouBune  shewed  not  only  seme  ev%  the  ^eum  of.  tbefr  own  eountey^ 
skD^  mnd  knowledge  of  mankind,  The  third  and  by  fatf  the  largest 
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class  included  the  men  who  joined  extremely  seyere,  judging  from  the 

for  the  sake  of  the  pay  (haying  no  noise  it  made,  and  ir6m  the  destmc- 

work  and  no  means  of  existence),  tion  which  it  has  prodnced  in  the 

and  those  who  were  forced  to  serye  forts   and   fortifications.     Bat  the 

against  their  will    In  an  army  made  duration  of  the  resistance  is  not  ex- 

up  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  plalnable   by  the  number   or   the 

no  unity  of  feeling  ^s  possible ;  and  courage  of  the  men ;  it  was  rendered 

though  each  member  of  it  shouted  possime  solely  by  the  circumstances 

*^  Viye  la  Commune  t**  it  was  with  which  preceded  the  proclamation  of 

an   infinite   yariety   of    shades   of  the  Commune,  and  which,  for  the 

meaning  and  earnestness.    The  total  first  time,  had  drawn  together  in 

number  of  National  Guanjs  enrolled  Paris  an  immense  material  of  war, 

is  not  exactly  known  yet^  but  as  the  whole  of  whidi  was  em^oyed 

the  pay-books  haye  been  seized,  and  by  the  insurrection.     With  75,000 

are  now  at  Versailles,  the  amount  men,   strong   fortifications,  and  an 

will   probably  be  published   soon,  immense  armlery,  defence  was  easy, 

The   Commune   pretended    that   it  especially  as   the   attackhig   army 

had  172,000  men  under  arms ;  but  had  to  be  got  together,  armed,  and 

no  such  figure  can  bossibly  be  ad-  organised   after   the    18th    Bfarcb. 

mitted.      Ko    battalions    exceeded  The  erection  of  that  army,   under 

600  men — ^many  of  them  did  not  conditions  of  the  greatest  difficulty, 

contain  more  thian  800 ;  the  ayerage  does    the    highest    honour  to   M. 

seemed  to  be  about  800,  which  for  Thiers  and  the  g^enerals  who  second- 

the     250     battalions    would    giye  ed  his  efforts. 
75,000  in  alL     The  men  were  well       As  a  military  operation  tbe  siego 

clothed,    well    fed,    and    generally  was   singularly   uninteresting:    its 

were  welt  armed ;  but  as  for  the  progress  was  regular  from  the  first 

greater  part,  they  were  hopelessly  moment  to  the  hst,  and  it  presented 

drunk    tnree   times  a-week :    theur  no  special  features  wliich  distingufeh 

yalue  as  soldien,  eren  behind  walls,  it  from  other  attacks  on  foiiifled 

was   not   consiaerable.    Still  there  places.    But   its   history,  as  it   is 

were  braye  men  amoi)gst  them,  and  written  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Com- 

with  time  and  discipline  they  misht  mune,  furnishes  a  onrious  example 

haye  been  woiked  up  into  someUmig  of  the  height  of  lying  which  men 

like  an  Army.    Like  all  raw  troops, '  can   attain   when   they  haye  once 

^ey  fired  wildly,  and  the  quantity  made  up   their  minds  to  -sacrifice 

of  bullets  ttiey  wasted  in  the  ahr  eydrything  to  the  prolongation  of  a 

exceeds'   all    odeulation.      In   the  rained  up  hopeless  position.    The 

open  they  were  no  good  at  all ;  on  attack  avanced  slowly  but  steadily 

the  one  occasion  when  they  were  from   da^  to  day:    the  Yenaines 

really  under  fire  without  any  oorer  troops  neyer  lost  a  position  whkh 

(it  was  on  the  8d  of  April,  on  the  they  had  taken  ;  were  neyer  beaten, 

march  to  YersaiUes),  they  aH  ran  eyen  in  a  skirmish ;  and  on  no  single 

from    the    first    shell  wnidi    fell  occasion,  from  the  3d  April  forwaras, 

amongst  them  from  Mont  Valerien.  did  the  Commune  gun  one  step. 

Their  artillery,  whicfa.  as  lias  been  But  day  after  day,  dturing  those 

already  said,  iaduded  nearly  9000*  weary  weeks.  Paris  was  informed  that 

cannon  and  miirailletise^  was  tene-  '*  ttie  Tei^aillaise  were  repulsed  last 

rally  well  serred ;  the  men  pointed  night  ;**  that  *^  the  rurals  weredriyen 

badly,  l>«t  ther  atood  steadily  to  heiuilongfhmi  the  groand  yesterday, 

their  guns  under  a  bombardment  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  ktHed, 

which  nmst  haye  been  tt  moments  we  haying  two  men  wounded  ^  ^i 
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/*  our  fire  has  sUenced -the  Royalist  will  never  be  foi^tten  by  those 
batteries  at  Be^on  and  Courbevoie,**  who  lived  through  it,  of  which  no 
that  **  the  gallant  defenders  of  Fort  description  can  convey  the  horror 
Issy  can  hold  out  indefinitely,  and  and  tne  anguish.  Over  Paris  hung 
have  dismounted  all  the  enemy's  a  fog  of  smoke,  through  which  the 
guns  at  Meudon ;"  and  so  on  regu-  sun  shone  dimly ;  9ie  shadows 
larly  down  to  the  last  hour.  And,  were  no  longer  sharp,  their  edges 
stransely  enough,  these  inventions  .  were  vague  and  blunted ;  at  night, 
were  beueved  by  the  majority  of  the  the  moon's  light  was  so  weak  and 
National  Guard,  who  really  suppos-  sickly,  as  it  struggled  through  the 
ed  that  they  had  the  b€«t  of  the  pall  which  filled  the  air,  that  it 
fighting  because  the  Commune  told  nve  an  unreal  look  to  evcoy  thing ; 
them  sa  The  men  engaged  at  par-  there  wai  no  gas  anywhere;  no  one 
ticular  points,  of  course,  knew  tiie  dared  to  venture  out,  for  balls  were 
truth  so  far  as  those  points  were  ringing  against  the  house-fronts,  and 
concerned;  but  the  system  adopted  shells  were  bursting,  and  smashed 
by  the  Commune  of  never  acknow-  stone  and  glass  were  falling  into  the 
lodging  a  defeat  was  practised  with  streets,  tiut  in  the  back  rooms 
sucii  resolution  and  completeness,  where  thepeonle  crouched  the  news 
that  the  mass  of  the  gamson  was  got  in,  "  The  Tuilleries  are  burning ; 
kept  in  hope  and  coimdence,  and  Uie  Louvre,  the  Palais-Roy aL  the 
that  even  part  of  the  population  felt  Conseil  d'£tat,  the  Hotel  de  YiUc, 
uncertain  about  the  final  result  It  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  are  all  on 
was  not  till  about  the  15th  May  fire;  the  hostageis  are  murdered.'' 
that  the  Guards  begaui  to  doubt,  As  the  troops  advanced,  as  each 
and  grow  discouraged ;  from  that  Quarter  was  successively  set  on  fire, 
date  uie  entrance  m.  the  Versailles  the  inhabitants  rushed  out  to  look, 
troops  was  regarded  by  every  body  and,  trampling  over  leaves  and 
as  imminent  and  inevitable.  When  branches  cut  off  the  trees  by  shot, 
it  took  placa  on  the  afternoon  of  Mid  over  broken  stones  and  bricks  ana 
the  21st  of  May,  there  was  no  one  glass,  and  through  pfles  of  paper  torn 
on  the  ramparts  to  oppose  it;  and  by  the  soldiers  off  me  walls,  showing 
Mar^chal  Macnuihon  was  able  sue-  where  the  proclamations  of  the  Com- 
cessfully  to  execute  the  complicated  mune  had  be^x  pasted,  through 
operation  of  marchins  120,000  sol-  pools  of  water  where  tne  paving- 
dxets  into  Paris  throu^  three  gates  stones  had  been  pulled  up,  past  dead 
in  twelve  hours.  From  that  mo-  horses  and  dead  men,  the  horses 
ment  there  was  an  end  of  the  Com-  stiff  and  swollen  and  the  men  seem- 
mune,  for  though  the  street-fighting  ingly  fiatteAd  and  empty, — breath- 
occupied  seven  days,  the  mere  fact  ing  the  choking  smoke,  they  hurried 
that  the  Yersaillaise  were  inside  ter-  to  see  the  ruins !  A  gnastly  sight  it 
minated  the  authority  of  the  Hdtel  was,  but  h^>pily  it  did  not  last 
do  YiUe^  and  reduced  its  inmates  to  The  streets  were  cleared  with  aston- 
a  struffl^e  for  a  few  hours'  more  life  ishing  rapidity,  the  fires  burned  out, 
behina  barricades.  But  though  the  the  bamcades  were  pulled  down ; 
civil  power  of  the  Commune  finished  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh 
on  22d  May,  it  was  from  that  same  day^  the  closing  fight  at  Belleville 
day  thatL  having  nothing  more  havmg  taken  place  that  morning, 
to  loaeu  it  showed  itself  in  its  all  Paris  was  out  of  doors,  and  the 
true  character.  Then  began  the '  place  looked  almost  itself  again.  So 
fires  and  the  assassinations;  then  instantaneous  was  the  revival,  so 
began    that   fr^^htful  week   which  rapid  thq  suppression  of  the  tracetf 
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of  the  strife,  that  it  seemed  like  a  system.    Thopnlling  down  of  the 

waking  from  a  dream ;  but  it  was  house  of  M .  ThierSf  of  the  Ohapelle 

no  dream,  aUs  I — the  blackened  walls  Expiatoire  (which  was  not  completed 

Rtand    there   still   and   the   blood-  for  want  of  tfano),  and  of  the  Cohmm 

marks  on  the  walls  of  La  Roquette  VendOme,  were  but  first  steps  to- 

are  not  efikced ;  they  show  us  what  wards  the  general  demolition  of  all 

the  Commune  means.  that  is  grand  in  Paris ;  and  hi  order 

And  We  need  nt>t  limit  our  inter-  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about 

pretation  of  its  nature  to  the  evi-  this — ^in  order  that  ttie  preconceired 

dence  which  it  supplied  during  its  intention  to  bum    the   entire  cibr 

death-struggle.     It  b  quite  unneces-  may  not  be  disputed — it  is  worui 

sary  to  leaye  the  door  on^n  for  iJbe  while  to   quote  the   words   which 

possible  insinuation  that  the  atro-  Jules  Valles  ^member  of  ^e  Com- 

cities  of  the  end  were  proToked  by  mune^   publisned  in    the  *  Ori    du 

the  bitterness  of  battle  and  the  fero-  Peuple.'    He  said  on  two  difierent 

city  of  mad  revenge.     They  were  occasions,  "  The  forts  may  be  tak«n 

not  accidents  of  the  moment,  pro-  one  after  the  other;  the  ramptrts 

yoked  by  failure  and  despair;  tney  ma^fall;  still  no  soldier  will  enter 

were   resolutely   organised   before-  Paris,    jff M.  Thiert U a ^emut^lke 

hand,  and  formed  but  the  cuhninat-  wiU  unaeniand  ui.     .    .      .    The 

ing  point  of  an  entire  system,  the  army  of  Versailles  may   demolish 

only  one  which  the  Commune  at-  tiie   rampartEL  but  let  it  learn  iliat 

tempted  to  apply,  and  which  reyeals  Paris  will  shrink  from  nothing  ifull 

its  true  sense,   its  real  intentions.  preeauUoni  are  tahen^    The  words 

That  system  had  but  one  form  of  in  Italics  are    clear  enough;  th^ 

action — ^repression;  but  one  oblect  distinctly   imply   the   intention    to 

—destruction.    During  the  first  few  blow  up  and  oum ;  and  when  they 

days  of  its  existence  the  Commune  are   coupled   with    the   formation, 

afl^cted  to  be  fiberal,  but  that  pre-  about  the  10th  of  May,  of  a  special 

tence  was  soon  abandoned.    One  of  company  of  so-called  ^rocketmen," 

its  earliest  acts  was  to  declare  that  and   with   the    official   requisition, 

**  the  republican  authorities  of  the  towards  the  same  date,  of  all  the 

capital  win  respect  the  liberty  of  petroleum  in  Paris,  no  room  is  left 

the  press,  like  all  other  liberties ;  '*  for  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the 

but  it  successiyely  suppressed  eyery  project,  or  of  the  preparations  which 

periodical  which   criticised  its  acts,  were   made,    welt     Defo^hand,    to 

from  the  *  Figaro'  and  the  *  Ghiulds,*  realise   it   completely.     Still   more 

which  yanished  at  t^  commence-  distinct  warnings  were  given  of  the 

mentw    to    the    *  Revue    des    Deux  intention    to     establish     a   second 

Mondes,*  which  was  suspended  on  *' Terror,*'  different  only  from  the 

19th  May.    All  the  respectable  news-  first  one  in  that  the  guillotine  would 

papers  in  Paris,  even  the  *  Siecle,'  that  have  been  replaced  by  the  chassepot 

veteran  amongst  republicans,  were  On  the  16th  May,  after  the  fall  of 

swept  away,  their  place  being  taken  ^e   Column    Yenddme,   Htot   saSd 

by  a   variety  of   new  journals  de-  in  his  public  speech,  "  Thus  far  our 

voted  to  the  Commune.    The  arrests  anger   has   been    directed   only  to 

of  hostages,  the  perquisitions  on  the  material   objects,  but   the    day   is 

houses,  the  pillage  in  the  churches,  coming  when  reprisals  will  be  ter 

the  seizure  of  men  in  the  streets,  rible."     Ranvier,    member   of   the 

are  too  well  known  for  It  to  be  ne-  Committee  of   PuUfc   Saf^,    do* 

cessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to  clared  on  ^e  same  occasion,  **  The 

them  as  elements  of  the  general  Column  Yenddme,    the    house    of 
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Thiers^  tfie  Ghapelle  Ezpiatoire,  are  proves  that  from  its  first  "h&wr  of 
Imt  national  erections;  the  torn  of  existence  the  Commune  intended 
traifors  and  Royalists  will  ineritably  to  fl^t  it  out ;  to  reject  all  arrange- 
oome  if  Uie  Commune  is  forced  to  ments  which  might  be  proposed  in 
it"  When  the  moment  arrired  for  the  interest  of  peace ;  and  to  place 
the  realisation  of  these  menaces,  the  its  members  and  adherents  m  a 
death-warrant  of  the  Arehl^ishop  position  in  whiqh  olemen<7  towards 
and  the  other  victim^  was  signed  them  was  impossible.  They  might 
by  Detesoluze  and  Billioray  in  the  hare  made  tensM  for  themselves  if 
following  terms:  '* Citizen  Raoul  they  had  wished  to  do  so.  They 
Rigault  is  charged,  in  conjunction  preferred  defeat;  they  publicly  an- 
wi3i  Citisen  Reg^re,  with  the  exe-  nouneed  that  they  had  ^^made  a 
outSon  of  the  decree  of  the  Com-  pact  wittf  death,"  and  that  they 
mune  of  Paris  relative  to  the  host-  would  ^*bury  thconselves  under  the 
ages."  This  decree  was  followed  by  ruins  of  Paris."  They  manifested 
another,  oi^nising  the  fires;  **Ci-  liiroughout  their  intention  of  de- 
iiKen  l^lli^lre,  wiUi  150  rocketmen,  stmcuon;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
will  set  on  fire  the  suspected  houses  Paris  may  indeed  rejoice  that  that 
and  the  public  monuments  on  the  intention  was  only  partially  fulfilled ; 
left  bank  of  tiie  Seine.  Citizen  not,  however,  from  any  hesitation  or 
Dereure,  with  100  men,  will  do  the  diange  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the 
game  in  the  first  and  second  arron<fis-  Commune,  but  because  the  entrance 
sementa;  Citizen  Billioray,  with  100  of  the  troops  was  so  sudden  and 
men,  will  take  the  9th,  10th,  rapid  that  there  was  no  time  to 
and  20th  arrondissements ;  Citizen  complete. the  preparations  for  blow- 
y^sinier,  with  60  men,  is  specially  ingup  and  burning  the  satire  aty, 
intrusted  with  the  Boulevards,  from  The  expenditure  of  the  Commune 
the  Mad^eine  to  the  Bastille.---Sign-  must  have  readied  a  total  of  about 
ed,  Ddesduse,  R^^  Ranhra,  Jo-  £1,800,000,  not  indudmg  the  debts 
hannard,  V^sinier.  Brunei,  Dombrow-  which  is  left  unpind.  It  published 
ski."  And  alt  this  was  done  with  its  budget  from  SOth  March  to  80th 
wilful  obstinacy,  and  as  part  of  the  April,  showing  an  outlay,  to  the 
adopted  system.  From  the  very  latter  date,  xif  £1,005,000 ;  but  as 
firs^  these  men  refused  to  negotiate  ^e  cost  of  the  last  three  weeks  must 
or  jieM ;  they  meant  to  destroy,  have  been  proportionately  much 
and  th^  waited  where  they  were  greater  than  that  of  the  first  forty 
for  ami  sole  purpose.  M.  Thiers  days,  a  general  estimate  of  £1,800,000 
declarcid,  at  the  commencement  of  is  not  likely  to  be  exaggerated.  Of 
April,  mat  if  Paris  surrendered  at  the  bullion*  accounted  for  to  80th 
once,  he  would  grant  an  amnesty  to  April,  about  £1K)0,000  was  em- 
every  one  but  ue  assassins  of  L^-  ployed  for  military  purposes,  and 
comte  and  Clement  Thomas.  This  £100,000  for  the  civil  wants  of  the 
announcement  was  answered  by  a  Commune.  The  money  was  pro- 
decree  of  ^e  Commune,  dated  5th  vided  by  the  seizure  of  £186,000  at 
April,  stating  that  **  every  person  tiie  Miraatrr  of  Finance,  by  the  re- 
accused  of  compGdty  with  Uie  Go-  quisition  of  £810,000  at  the  Bank 
vemment  of  Versailles  shall  be  im-  of  France,  by  the  appropriation  of 
medfiate^f  imprisoned  and  kept  as  a  £70,000  from  the  sale  of  tobacco  in 
hostage;"  and  by  another  decree,  Paris,  of  £22,000  from  ^e  Stamp- 
dated  6th  April,  proclahning  that  Office,  and  of  £12,000  from  the  rail- 
**  conciliation,  under  such  drcum-  wirfs.  The  whole  of  the  £600,000 
stances,  is  treason."    This  evidence  thus  obtained  belonged  to  the  State ; 
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the  Mance  of  £400,000  was  pro-  placed  by  political  tyranny;  there 
duced    by    the    municipal   receipts  was  no  robbery  and  no  assaults ;  and 
of    Paris,    the    octroi   contributing  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Natioaal 
£340,000  towards  it     No  explana-  Guards,  that  in  the  absence  of  all 
tion  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  police  and  all  restraint,  they  behaved 
the  sum  spent  from  1st  ta 28th  May ;  so  well    But  if  one  imprudent  Ptei- 
all  that  is  known  kbout  it  with  cer-  sian  was  overheard  saying  a  word 
tainty  is,  that  the  Ailway  companies  asainst  the  Commune,  or  in  favour 
were  forced  to  give  about  £100,000  of  YersaUles^  he  was  instantly  ar- 
of  it    The  Finance  Minister  of  the  rested.      Fear   was   universal,    not 
Commune,  M.  Jourde,  was  evidently  only   of    immediate    imprisonmeDt 
an  intelligent  man :  the  means  he  for   tneivitm,    or    ^*  want   of   tym- 
employed  were  vi^ent,  but  he  used  pathy,"  but  still  more  of  *  oomiog 
them  skilfully ;  and  he  showed  more  terror,  in  which   the  massacres  of 
ability  in  his  department  tiian  all  1790  would  be  renewed.      Life  in 
his  colleagues  together,  in  th^  van-  Paris    under    the    Commune    was 
ousbrancSies of i^bninistration which  dreary  and  ominous;  but,  with  the 
they    took   upon   themselves.     He  exception  of   the  r4ft*actaire$  and 
ronained  in  office  during  the  whole  the  hostagesi  no  one  was  Absolutely 
duration  of  ti&e  •  Commune,  though  in  danger.     Danger  would  evidently 
he  tried  to  resign  on  one  occasion:  have  come  later  on ;  and  it  isposBible 
his  management  was  therefore  con-  that,  if  the  entrance  of  the  armv  had 
tinuous,    while    in    all    the   other  been  delayed  for  another  we^  the 
departments  there  were   so   many  number  ef   innocent  viotims  would 
changes  of  ministers,  froqi  personal  have    been    vastly   greater.       The 
jealousy  and  accusations  of  treason,  emptiness  and  dulness  of  the  streets 
that  the  policy  of  no  individual  was  were  scarcely  credible ;  a  lady  was 
ever  pursued  for  more  than  a  fort-  literally  never  seen,  and  not  a  car- 
night    The  successive  Ministers  of  riage  was  viable,  unless  it  happened 
^Var,  Chiseret,  Bergeret,  and  Rossel,  to  contain  an  officer  of  the  Corn- 
were  an  imprison^  by  their    ool-  mune.      The    upper    and    middle 
leagues^  the  last  of  them.   Deles-  classes   had   enturely  ^^disappeared ; 
cluze,  died  in  office.  Similar  changes  not  a  shutter  was  open  in  the  rich- 
took  place  in  the  other  functionaries  er  quarters ;   the  witnesses  of   the 
of  the  Commune,  idl   fearing   the  .scene  were  reduced  to  those  who« 
bitter  suspicion  of  its  memb^  to-  for  want  of  means  or  other  private 
wards    each    other,  and    indicating  '  reasons,  were  unable  to  go  away, 
that  they  were  only  prevented  from  The' emigration  reached  the  immense 
fighting  amongst  themselves  by  the  total    of    400,000    persons,    which, 
absolute    necessity    of    temporary  added  to  the  number  who  had  left 
union  against  Ven»illes.    '  before  and  after  the  Prussian  siege, 
Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  reduced      the      population      from 
out  of  France  at  the  relative  security  2,000,000     to     1,200,000.       Never 
of  life  and  property  which  existed  had  such  an  exodus  occurred  before ; 
under    the  C<Hnmune,  and  Ht   the  it  roust  have  shown  the  Commune 
order  which  was  maintained  in  the  the  nature  of  the  opinions  entertained 
streets.    \Jt  is  true  that,  excepting  as  to  its  intentions,  and  have  con- 
during    the  first    fortnight,    there  vinced  it  that  it  was  rightiy  judged 
was  no  housebreaking,  and  thnt  there  by  those  who  would  have  suffered 
was  no  rioting  out  of  doors,  notwith-  most  by  it  if  they  had  remained  in 
standing  the  general  drunkenness  of  Paris, 
the  men.      Civil  disorder  was  re-  The    Commune    ended   by    the 
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deftth  of  about  14,000  of  its  ad-  eoually  jostifled  in  applying  them, 
hventa,  and  by  tho  arrest  of  about  All  the  spectators  of  those  sl^ts 
89,000  others.  These  are  such  will  say  thnt  aympathy  for  such 
laige  figures  that  the  Qoyemment  fiends  is  totally  misplaced^  and 
has  been  accused  of  undue  severity,  that  their  immediate  destruction,  so 
and  ewea  of  needless  cruelty :  but  it  long  as  they  continued  their  work 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  of  fire  and  murder  was  absolutely 
executions  (which  implied  to  about  indisp^isable.  1(he  ordinary  forms 
8000  men,  6000  havmg  been  rkilled-  of  trial  are  now.  resumed ;  but  it 
in  battle)  were  order^  under  cir-  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that  the 
cumstances  of  extraordinary  pro-  Govomment,  represented  by  mili- 
Yooation  of  many  kinds.  Alt  the  tary  authority,  had  no  alternatire 
publie  bnlldings  were  in  fiames;  but  to  suspend  them  while  the 
women  and  children  were  going  struggle  lasted, 
about  with  petroleum,  seking  to  Now  that  it  is  over,  the  feeling 
bom  tiie  priTate  houses ;  the  tn>ops  in  France  is  that  Paris  has  been 
were  fhred  at  from  windows  after  all  made  to  pay  for  Europe,  and  that 
fighting  in  the  neighbourhood  was  the  Communal  insurrection  was  far 
over,  wad  in  streets  where  no  en-  from  being  an  entirely  French  quos- 
gagement  had  taken  place ;  officers  tion.  It  is  urged  tnat  Paris  nap- 
were  assassinated ;  the  defence  took  pened  to  present  at  a  giren  moment 
Hie  form  of  sarage  dostxtiction  by  certain  political,  and  material  con- 
OTeiy  posrible  means ;  numbers  of  ditions  which  facilitated  an  ex- 
qnlet  people  insisted  on  the  annihi-  plosion,  but  that  the  true  causes  of 
lation  of  the  insurgents,  exclaiming  that  explosion  exist  elsewhere  as 
that  there  would  be  no  safety  whilst  completdy  as  the^  did  in  Paris, 
any  of  them  remained  alive;  there  There  is  exaggeration  in  this  yiew 
was  a  ery  in  the  air  for  justice  with-  of  the  matterTbut  it  is  correct  witii- 
OBt  mercy — for  revenge  of  the  mur-  in  certain  limits.  It  is  exaggerated, 
dered  hostages ;  and,  finally,  it  must  because  it  does  not  sufficiently  take 
be  remembered  that  the  troops  into  aecount  the  important  action 
thena^ves  were  bitterly  enrased,  of  the  pur^  French  elements  of 
and  were  thoroughly  indisposed  to  the  Commune ;  it  is  correct  in  prtn- 
gire  Quarter,  or  to  hesitate  at  shoot-  dple,  because  every  country  is  more 
ing  Uieir  enemies  against  a  wall,  or  less  menaced  by  a  similar  out- 
The  sentlest-hearted  Parisians  saw  break  at  some  time  or  other.  .  Most 
men  led  out  to  executicm,  and  had  of  the  revolutions  which  have  oc- 
not  a  word  to  say.  Surely  this  curred  in  Europe  during  this  con- 
state of  feeling,  which  was  almost  tury  have  been  direct  or  indirect 
universal  during  the  seven  days  of  results  of  a  previous  revolution  in 
fighting,  was  excusable:  it  is  very  Paris;  and  on  the  present  occasion 
horrible  to  hear  at  a  distance  that  it  is  more  than  ever  probable  that 
8000  unhappy  wretches  have  been  similar  risings  will  be  attempted 
summarily  shot ;  but  the  people  elsewhere,  beoiuse  of  the  oosmopoli- 
on  the  spot,  half  suffocated  by  we  tan  character  of  the  a^nts  who 
smoke  of  a  hundred  flaming  JbuUd-  have  just  been  defeated  m  France, 
ings,  trembling  for  their  own  lives  The  objects  which  the  Commune 
and  homes,  firod  at  and  bombarded  proposed  to  attain  are  avowedly  and 
by  the  Communists  with  the  sole  publicly  pursued  by  its  friends  in 
object  of  adding  to  the  ruin,  were  other  countries  of  Europe:  those 
justified  in  calling  for  strong  mea-  countries  may  not  yet  be  ripe  for 
sures,    and    the    Government   was  action,  as  Paris  was;    but  if  they 
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continue  to  be  worked  up  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Central  Committed; 

Internationale,  thmr  .turn  will  some  its  middle  classes  stood,  for  the  most 

day  come.    It  is  because  the^  are  part»  apathetically  aside  when  the 

convinced  of  this  that  the  Parisians  danger  came ;  its  upper  classes  ran 

•argue  Uiat  they  have   suffered  as  away.    With    such   facts  as  theae 

a  warning  to  the  world;  but  how-  before  our  eyes,  it  is  not  possible 

eyer    ri^&    they   may  be   in  that  to  adout  that  Paris  is  an  innocent 

impression,  it  remains  indisputable  victim,  sacrificed  for  the  enligfciteii- 

that  tiie  recent  inturrection  would  ment  of  Europe.    Paris  might  have 

have  been  no  more  possible  in  Paris  escaped  if  it  had  not  lent  itself  to 

than  it  is  at  Madrid  or  Brussels  at  its  own  ruin*    Europe  may  feel  the 

this  moment,   if  the  revolutionary  deepest  S3rmpathy  for  its  sufoioga, 

tendencies  which  may  be  said  to  but  it  cannot  acquit  it  of  the  charge 

exist  in  a  chronic    state   amongst  of  having  prov<dud  ^em  by  its  own 

part  of  its  population  had  not  pre-  acts. 

pared  the  way  for  it,  and  &cilitated       The    French   Chamber   has   ap- 

its  success.    The  share  of  the  Inter-  pointed  a  Committee  of  Invest^- 

nationale   in    the   responsibility  of  tion  into  the  drcumstanoes  which 

these  events  is  enormous ;  but  the  brought  about  the  revolution  of  the 

Internationale  did  not  do  anything  18th  March.    These  circumstances 

itsdf ;  it  found  half  the  work  done  are   somewhat    imperfeetly  known 

beforehand  by  French  Socialists,  by  thus  far,  and  it  is  not  yet  possible 

French    Communists,    by    French  to  indicate  them  with  absolute  pE»- 

agitators,  who  had  been  conspiring  cision ;  but  enough  ha6  come  out  al- 

for  years  before  the  Internationale  ready  to  enable  us  to  judge  the  main 

was  created  That  society  organised  features  of  the  story,  ac^  to  reoog- 

the  discontented ;  it  brought  together  nise  that  the  war  of  dasses  has  ■•- 

varions    elements   which   had  pre-  riously  commenced,  and  that  the  «b- 

viously    be«i    conflicting    between  tire  system  of  society  is  atlsekod. 

themselves ;  it  siq>plied  leaders,  and  It  is  for  tiie  Governments  of  Europe 

probably  moacgr ;  but  it  was  able  to  to  consider  whether  they  can  find 

€0  all  this  solely  becanu  Paris  was  the  means  of  satisfyiBg4he  appetite 

a  willing  instrument  in  its  hands,  which  are  growing  round  them^  or 

Paris  must  accept  its  own  share  of  whether  they  will  crush  them  out 

the  blame,  and  a  vety  large  share  it  by  foroe  before  it  is  too  Ute. 
is.    Its  lower  elasseB  fumishad  the 

Pabis,  Jum  SOM,  1871. 
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CHAPTER  I. — nSHBRlfAN  ©AVT   A  FBH  OUT  OF  WATBB. 

I  AH  but  an  ancient   fisherman  pect  I   haro   little   faith,   knowing 

upon  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire,  now  much  more  people  care  about 

with  work  enough  of  my  own  to  what  they  eat  than  what  they  read, 

do,  and  trouble  enough  of  my  own  Neyertheless    I  will    hope   for  the 

to  heed,  in  getting  my  poor  living,  best,  especially  as  my  evenings  now 

Yet  no  peace  there  is  for  me  among  are  very  long  and  wearisome :  and 

my  friends  and  neighbours,  unle^  I  I  was  counted  a  hopeful   scholar, 

will  set  to  and  try — as  they  bid  me  fifty  years  agone  perhaps,   in  our 

twice   a-day,    perhaps — whether  I  village  school  here — not  to  mention 

cannot  tell  the  rights  of  a  curious  the  Royal  Navy ;   and  most  of  all, 

adventure  which  it  pleased  Provi-  because  a  very  wealthy  gentleman, 

dence  should  happen,   off  and  on,  whose  name  wul  appear  in  this  story, 

amidst  us,   now  for  a  good  many  has  promised  to  pay  all  expenses, 

years,  and  with  many  ins  and  outs  and  £50  down  (if  I  do  it  we]I),  and 

to  it     They  assure  me,  also,  that  all  to  leave  me  the  profit,  if  any. 
good  people  who  can  read  and  write,        Notwithstandmg   this,   the   work 

for  ten,  or  it  may  be  twenty,  miles  of  writing  must  be  very  dull  to  me, 

around    the   place    I  live   in,  will  after  all  the  change  of  scene,  and 

buy  my  book — if  I  can  make  it — at  the  open  air  and  sea,  and  the  many 

a  higher  price,  perhaps,  per  lb.,  than  sprees  ashore,  and  ^e  noble  fights 

the^  would  give  me  even  for  sewin,  with  Frenchmen,  and  the  power  of 

which  are  the  very  best  fish  I  catch :  oaths  that  made  me  jump  so  in  his 

and  hence  provision  may  be  found  Majesty's  navy.   God  save  the  King, 

for  the  old  age  and  infirmities,  now  and   Queen,   and   members  of   the 

gaining  upon  me,  every  time  I  try  Royal  Family,  be  they  as  many  as 

to  go  out  fishing.  they  will — ^and  they  seem,  in  faith. 

In  this  encouragement  and  pros-  to  be  manifold.     But  His  power  is- 

VOL.   ex. — KO.   DCLXX.  K 
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equal  to  it  all,  if  they  will  but  try  because  I  never  hare  been  a  man  o( 

to  meet  Him.  consiunmate   innocence,  ezcellence, 

Howeyer,  not  to  enter  upon  any  and  high  wisdom^  such  as  all  these 

view  of  politics — all  of  which  are  writers  are,  if  we  go  by  their  own 

far  beyond  the  cleverest  hand  at  a  opinions. 

bait  among  us — I  am  inditing  of  a  Now,  when  I  plead  among  my 
thing  very  plain  and  simple,  when  nMghbours,  at  the  mouth  of  the  old 
you  come  to  understand  it ;  yet  con-  weU,  all  the  above,  my  sad  short- 
taining  a  little  strangeness,  and  some  comings,  and  my  own  strong  sense 
wonder,  here  and  there,  and  apt  to  of  them  (which  perhaps  is  some- 
move  good  people^s  grief  at  the  wrongs  what  over-strong),  they  only  pat 
we  do  one  another.  Great  part  of  me  on  the  back,  and  smile  at  one 
it  fell  under  mine  own  eyes,  for  another,  and  make  a  sort  of  oough- 
a  period  of  a  score  of  years,  or  some-  ing  noise,  according  to  my  bash^- 
thmg  thereabout  My  memory  still  ness.  And  then,  if  I  look  pleased 
is  pretty  good;  but  if  I  contradict  (which  for  my  life  I  cannot  help 
myself,  or  seem  to  sweep  beyond  my  doing),  they  wink,  as  it  were,  at 
reach,  or  in  any  way  to  meddle  with  one  another,  and  speak  up  like 
things  which  I  had  better  have  let  this: — 

alone,  as  a  humble  man  and  a  Chris-  *^  Now,  Davy,  you  know  better, 
tian,  I  pray  you  to  lay  the  main  You  think  yourself  at  least  as  good 
fault  thereof  on  the  badness  of  the  as  any  one  of  us,  Davy,  and  likely  far 
times,  and  the  rest  of  it  on  my  above  us  alL  Therefore,  Davy  the 
neighbours.  For  I  have  been  a  fisherman,  out  with  all  you  have  to 
Tovmg  man^  and  may  have  gathered  say,  without  any  French  palaver, 
much  of  evil  from  contact  with  my  You  have  a  way  of  telling  things 
fellow  -  men,  although  b^  nature  so  that  we  can  see  them.*' 
meant  for  good.  In  this  I  take  With  this,  and  with  that,  and 
some  blame  to  myself ;  for  if  I  had  most  of  all  with  hinting  about  a 
polished  my  virtue  well,  the  evil  Frenchman,  they  put  me  on  my 
could  not  have  stuck  to  it.  Never-  mettle,  so  that  I  sit  upon  the  side- 
theless,  I  am,  on  the  whole,  pretty  stones  of  the  old-well  gallery  (which 
well  satisfied  with  myself:  hoping  are  something  like  the  companion- 
to  be  of  such  quality  as  the  Lord  rail  of  a  fore-and-after),  and  gather 
prefers  to  those  perfect  wonders  them  around  me,  with  the  house- 
with  whom  he  has  no  trouble  at  all,  holders  put  foremost,  according  to 
imd  therefore  no  enjoyment  their  income,  and  the  children  listen- 
But  sometimes,  talung  up  a  book,  ing  between  their  legs ;  and  thus  I 
I  am  pestered  with  a  troop  of  doubts ;  begin,  but  never  end,  the  tale  I  now 
not  only  about  my  want  of  skill,  and  begin  to  ^ou,  and  perhaps  shall 
language,  and  experience,  but  chiefly  never  end  it 


CHAPTIB  n. — ^HUKGER  DIUVES  HIM   A-FISHINO. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1782,  I  per)  was   lately  p;one   to  a  better 

avid  Llewellyn,  of  Newton-Nottage,  world ;    and  I  missed   her  tongue 

fisherman  and  old  sailor,  was  in  very  and  her  sharp  look-out  at  almost 

feat  distress  and  trouble,  more  than  every  comer.     Also  my  son  (as  fine 

like  to  tell  you.    My  dear  wife  (a  a  seaman  as  ever  went  aloft),  after 

faithful  partner  for  eight-and-twen^^  helping  Lord  Rodney  to  his  great 

years,  in  spite  of  a  very  quick  tem-  victory  over  Grass  the  Frenchman. 
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.had  been  lost  ina  prize-flhip  called  ment^  well  as  I  knew  her  appetite; 
the  Tonner,  of  64  guns  and  500  for  the  child  had  eaten  a  barley-loaf, 
Crappos,  which  sank  with  all  hands  and  two  pig's  feet^  and  a  dog-fish, 
on  ho*  way  home  to  Spithead,  under  **  Tes,  more ;  more  bexfass,  grand- 
Admiral  Grayes.  His  young  wife  da.'*  And  though  she  had  not  the 
(who  had  been  sent  to  us  to  see  to,  words  to  tell,  she  put  her  hands  in 
with  his  blessing)  no  sooner  heard  a  way  that  showed  me  she  ought  to 
of  this  sad  affiur  as  in  the  Gbucette  re-  haye  more  solid  food.  I  could  not 
ported,  and  his  pay  that  week  stopped  hdp  looking  sadly  at  her,  proud  as 
on  her,  but  she  fdl  into  untimely  I  was  of  her  appetite.  Butrecoyer- 
trayail,  and  was  dead  ere  morning,  ing  in  a  minute  or  two,  I  put  a  good 
So  I  buried  my  wife  and  daughter-  face  upon  it 

in-law,  and  lost  all  chance  to  bury  **My  dear,  and  you   shall  hayc 

my  son,  between  two  Bridgend  mar-  more,'  I  said ;  **only  take  your  feet 

ket-days.  out  of  my  pocket    Little  heart  hayc 

Now  this  is  not  yery  much,   of  I  for  fishing,   God  knows ;  but  a- 

course,  compared  with  the  troubles  fishing  I  will  go  this  day,  if  mother 

some  people  haye.    But  I  had  not  Jones  will  see  to  you." 

been  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  ex-  For  I  could  not  leaye  her  alone 

cept  in  case  of  a  messmate;   and  quite    yet,    althou^    she    was    a 

so  I  was  greatly  broken  down,  and  braye  little  maid^  and  no  fire  now 

found  my  eyta  so  weak  of  a  mom-  was  burning.    But  within  a  child's 

ing,  that  I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  trot  from  my  door,  and  down  to- 

out  of  doors.  ward  the  sandhills,  was  that  famous 

The  only  one  now  to  keep  a  stir  ancient    well    of    which    I    spoke 

or  sound  of  life  in  my  little  cottage,  just  now,  dedicate  to  St  John  the 

which  faces  to  the  churchyard,  was  Bap^t,  where  they  used  to  scourge 

my    orphan    granddiild    **  Bunny,"  themselyes.      The    yillage    chiu-ch 

daughter  of  my  son  just  drowned,  stood  here,  they  say,  before  the  in- 

and  his  only  child  that  we  knew  of.  road  of  the  sand;  and  the  water 

Bunny  was  a  rare  strong  lass,  fiyo  was  counted  holy.    How  that  may 

years   old  about  then,  I  think ;  a  be,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  well  is 

stout  and  hearty-feeding  child,  able  yery  handy.     It  has  a  little  grey 

to  chew  eyery  \At  cft  her  yictuals,  round  tower  of  stone  domed  oyer 

and   mounting  a  fine  rosy  colour,  the  heart  of  it,  to  which  a  coyered 

and  eyes    as    black    as  Archangel  way  goes  down,  with  shallow  steps 

pitch.  irregular.     If  it  were  not  for  this 

One    day,  when    I  was   moping  plui.   the    sand  would  whelm    the 

there,  aU  abroad  about  my  bei^rings,  whole  of  it  oyer ;  eyen  as  it  has 

and  no  b^ter  than  iwater-ballasted,  oyerwhelmed   all  the   departure  of 

the  while  I  looked  at  my  wife's  new  the  spring,  and  the  cottages  once 

broom,   now  carrying  cobweb  try-  surrounding  it    Down  these  steps 

sails,  this  little  Bunny  came  up  to  the  children  go,  each  with  a  litUe 

me  as  if  she  had  a  boarding-pike,  bro¥m  pitcher,  holding  hands  and 

and  sprang  into  the  nettimg  ham-  groping  at  the  sides  as  the  place 

mocks  of  the  best  black  coat  I  wore,  feels  darker.    And  what  with  the 

^'Gnmd-da!"  she  said,  and  look-  sand   beneath    their  feet,  and    the 

ed  to  know  in  what  way  I  would  narrowing  of   the  roof  aboye,  and 

look   at  her;    **Grand-dia,   I  must  the  shadows  moying   round  them, 

haye  sumkin  more  to  eat"  and  the  doubt  where  the  water  be- 

'*  Something    more    to    eat !"    I  gins  or  ends  (whidi  nobody  knows 

cried,  almost  wiUi    some  astonish-  at  any  time),  it  is  much  but  what 
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some  one  tumbles  in,  and  the  rest  **  Fidierman  Dary "  (as  they  etU 

have  to  pull  her  out  again.  me  all  around  our  parts)  was  fifty 

For  this  well  has  puzzled  all  the  and  two  years  of  age,  I  belteye,  that 

country,  and  all  the  men  of  great  Tery  same  July,  and  with  all  my 

learning,  being   as  full  of   contra-  heart  I  wish  that  he  were  as  yoong 

riety  as  a  maiden  courted.    It  comes  this  rery  day.      For  I  never  have 

and  goes,  in  a  manner,  against  the  found  such  odl  to  enter  into  die 

coming  and  going  of  the  sea,  which  affairs  of  another  world,  as  to  forget 

is  only  a  half  a  mile  from  it ;  •  and  my  business   here,  or  press  upon 
twice  in  a  day  It  is  many  feet  deep, .  Providence  impatientiv  for  a  more 

and  again  not  as  many  inches.     And  heavenly  state  of   things.     People 

the  water  is  so  crystal-clear,  ^at  may  call   me  worldly-minded  ^r 

down  in  the  dark  it  is  like  a  oream.  cherishing  such  a  view  of  this  earth ; 

Some   people    say   that   John   the  and  perhaps  it  is  very  wrong  of  me. 

Baptist  had  nothing  to  do  wi^  the  However,  I  can  put  up  wim  it,  and 

making  of  it,  because  it  was  made  be  in  no    unkindly    haste   to   say 

before    his    time    1^   the    ancient  "good-bye'*    to    my    nei^bours. 

family  of  De  Sandford,  who  once  For,  to  my  mind,  such  a  state  of 

owned  all  the  manors  here.    In  this,  seeing,  as  many  amongst  us  do 

however,   I  have  no   faith,   having  even  boast  of,  is,  unless  in  a  bad 

read  my  Bible  to  ^better    purpose  cough    or   a   perilous    calenture,  a 

than  to  believe  that  John  Baptist  certain  proof  of  eurfosity  displeas- 

was  the  sort  of  man  to  claim  any-  ing  to  our  Maker,  and  I  might  even 

thing,  least  of  all  any  water,  unless  say  of  fickleness  degradfaig  to  a  true 

he  came  honestly  by  it  Briton. 

In  either  case,  it  is  very  pretty  to  The  sun  came   down   upon   my 

see  the  children  round  the  entrance  head,  so  that  I  thought  of  bygone 

on  a  summer  afternoon,  when  they  days,  when  I  served  under  Captain 

are  sent  for  water.     They  are  all  a  Howe,  or  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  and 

little  afraid  of  it,  partly  because  of  used  to  stroll  away  upon  leave,  with 

its  maker's  name,   and  his  having  half   a   hundred   Jaoks  ashore,  at 

his  head  on  a  charger,  and  partly  on  Naples,  or  in  Bermudas,  or  wherever 

accoimt  of  its  curious  ways,  and  the  the    luck    might    happen.       Now, 

sand  coming  out  of  its  ** nostrils'*  however,  was   no   time  for  me  to 

when  first  it  begins  to  fiow.  think  of  strolling,  because  I  ooold 

That  day  witib  which  I  begin  my  no  longer  live  at  the  expense  of  the 
story,  Mrs.  Jones  was  good  enough  Government,  which  is  the  highest 
to  take  charge  of  little  Bunny  *  and  luck  of  all,  and  full  of  noble  dig- 
after  getting  ready  to  start,  I  set  nity.  Things  were  come  to  such  a 
the  thong  of  our  latch  inside,  so  push  that  I  must  eltiier  work  or 
that  none  but  neighbours  who  Imew  starve ;  and  could  I  but  recril  the 
the  trick  could  enter  our  little  cot-  past,  I  would  stroll  less  in  the  days 
tage(or  rather  "mine*' I  should  say  gone  by.  A  pension  of  one  a&d 
now);  and  thus  with  conger-rod,  eightpence  farttiing  for  the  weeks  I* 
and  prawn-net,  and  a  long  pole  for  was  alive  (being  in  right  of  a  heavy 
the  bass,  and  a  junk  of  pressed  to-  wound  in  capture  of  the  Bellona, 
bacco,  and  a  lump  of  barley-bread.  Frenchman  of  two-and-thirty  guns, 
and  a  may-tnrd  stuffed  with  onions  by  his  Majesty's  frigate  Vesta,  un- 
( just  to  mie  off  the  fishiness),  away  der  Captain  Hood)  was  all  I  had  to 
I  set  for  a  long-shore  day,  upon  as  hold  on  by,  tn  support  of  myself 
dainty  a  summer  mom  as  ever  shone  and  Bunny,  except  the  slippery  fisli 
out  of  the  heavens.  that   oome   and   go  as  Providsnce 
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orders  them.  She  had  sailed  from  character  in  a  silk  bag,  and  a  con- 
Ifartioique,  when  lu<^y  we  fell  in  siderable  tightness  of  breathing,  and 
witti  her ;  and  I  neTer  shall  forget  leave  to  beg  my  way  home  ag^. 
the  fun,  and  the  five  hours  at  close  Now  I  had  not  the  smallest  mean- 
quarters.  We  oQuld  see  the  powder  ing  to  enter  into  any  of  these  parti- 
on  the  other  fellows*  faces  while  ciuars  about  mjselfi  especially  as 
they  were  training  their  guns  at  us,  my  storv  must  be  all  about  other 
and  we  showed  them,'  with  a  slap,  our  pe<^le — beautiful  maidens,  and  fine 
noses,  which  they  never  contrived  yoving  men,  and  several  of  the  prime 
to  hit  She  earned  heavier  metal  gentry.  But  as  I  have  written  it, 
than  ours,  aad  had  sixty  more  men  so  let  it  stay ;  because,  perhaps,  after 
to  imrk  it,  and  therefore  we  were  all,  it  is  well  that  people  ^ould 
ohUged  at  last  to  capture  her  by  have  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
boardings  I,  like  a  fool,  was  the  ipian  they  have  to  deal  with,  and 
first  that  leaped  into  her  mizea-  learn  that  his  character  and  position 
chains,  without  looking  before  me,  are  a  long  way  above  all  attempt  at 
as  ought  to  have  been.    The  Fr^ch*  deceit 

men  came  too  fast  upon  me,  and  To  come  back  on<^  again,  if  you 
gave  me  more  thaa  X  bargained  please^  to  that  very  hot  day  of  cfuly 
for.  17dj^whence  I  mean  to  depart  no 
Thus  it  happened  that  I  fell  more  until  I  have  fully  done  with 
of^  in  the  very  prime  of  life  and  it — ^both  £rom  the  state  of  the  moon, 
strength,  from  lUi  able-bodied  setr  I  knew,  and  &om  the  neap  when 
man  and  captain  of  the  fore^top  to  my  wife  went  otl^  that  the  top  of 
a  sort  of  lu»:her  along  shore,  and  a  the  spripg  was  likely  to  be  in  the 
man  who  must  get  his  own  living  dusk  of  that  same  evening.  At 
with  nets  and  rods  and  suchlike,  first  I  had  thought  of  going  down 
For  that  vevy  beautiful  fight  took  straight  below  us  to  Newton  Bay, 
place  in  the  year  1750,  bef<H%  I  was  and  peddling  over  the  Black  Bocks 
thirty  years  old,  and  before  his  pre-  towards  the  Ogmore  river,  some  two 
sent  most  gracious  Majesty  came  to  nules  to  the  east  of  us.  But  the 
tite  throne  of  Sn^and.  And  inas-  bright  sun  gave  me  more  enterprise ; 
mudi  as  a  villaDOOs  Frenchman  and  remembering  how  the  tide 
made  at  me  with  a  outlash,  and  a  would  ebb,  also  how  low  my  pocket 
power  of  bhie  oaths  (taking  a  nasty  was,  I  felt  myself  bound  in  honour 
advantage  of  me,  while  I  was  yet  en-  to  6unny  to  make  a  real  push  for 
taagledX  And  thumped  in  three  of  my  it,  and  thoroughly  search  the  conger- 
ribs  before  a  kind  Providence  enabled  holes  and  the  lobster-ledges,  which 
me  to  relieve  him  oi  his  head  at  a  are  the  best  on  all  our  coast,  round 
blow — I  was  discharaed,  when  we  about  Pool-Tavan,  and  down  below 
came  to  Spkhead,  with  an  exceUent  the  old  hquse  at  Sker, 

GBAPTES  lO. — THE  FISH  AB£  AS  BUHOBT  AS  OB  IS. 

To  fish  at  Sker  had  always  been  a  grant  from  the  manor,  he  said,  and 

a  matter  oi  swne  risk  and  conflict ;  the  shore  was  part  of  the  manor . 

inasmuch   as   Bvan   Thomas,   who  and  whesoever  came  hankering  there^ 

lived  in  the  ancient  house    there,  was  a  poacher,  a  thief,  and  a  rob- 

and  kept  the  rabbit-warren,  never  b^.     With  these  hard  words,  and 

could  be  brought  to  know  that  the  harder  blows,  he  kept  off  most  of 

sea  did  not  bdong  to  him.    He  had  the  neighbourhood ;    but  I  always 
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the  shallow  pools    higher    up    the  .  A  wonderful    place   here   is  for 

beach  with  shoals  of  silver  mullet-  wild-fowl,  the  very  choicest  of  all  I 

fry — small  indeed,  and  as  quick  as  know,  both  when  the  sluice  of  the 

li^tning,    but  well  worth  a    little  tide  runs  out  and  when  it  comes 

trouble  to  catch,  being  as  fine  eating  swelling    back    again ;    for  as   the 

as  any  lady  in  the  land  could  long  water  ebbs  away  with  a  sulky  wash 

for.  in  the  hollow  places,  and  the  sand 

And  here  for  a  moment  I  stood  runs  down  in  little  crannies,   and 

in  some  doubt,  whether  first  to  be  the    bladder-weeds   hang   trickling, 

down  on  the  prawns  or  the  mullet ;  and  the  limpets  close  meir  yalves, 

but  soon   I  remembered    the    tide  and  the  beautiful  jelly-bowers  look 

would  come  first  into  the  pools  that  no  better  than  chilbiains, — all  this 

hdd  the  prawns.    Now  it  did  not  yoid  and  ^listening  basin  is  at  once 

take  me  very  long  to  fill  a  great  alive  withi)irds.   . 

Holland  bag  with  these  noble  fel-  First  the  seapie  runs  and  chatters, 

lows,  rustling  their  whiskers,  and  and  the  tumstone  pries  about  with 

rasping  their  long  saws  at  one  an-  his  head  laid   sideways  in  a  most 

other.    Four  gallons  I  found,  and  a  sagacious  manner,  and  the  sander-^ 

little  over,  when  I  came  to  measure  lings  glide  in  file,  and  the  green- 

them;  and  sixteen  shillings  I  made  shanks  separately.     Then  the  shy 

of  th/em,  besides  a  good  many  which  curlews  over  the  point  warily  come, 

Bunny  ate  raw.  and  leave  one  to  watch ;  while  the 

Neither  was  my  luck  over  yet,  brave  little  mallard  teal,  with  his 

for  being  now  in  great  heart  and  green  triangles  glistening,  stands  on 

good  feather,  what  did  I  do  but  fall  one  foot  in  the  fresh-water  runnel, 

very  briskly  upon  the  grey  mullet  and  shakes  with  his  quacks  of  en- 

in    the   pools ;    and   fast  as   they  joyment 

scoured  away  down  the  shallows,  Again,  at  the  freshening  of  the 

fluting   the   surface  with  lines    of  flood,  when    the   round  .  pool    fills 

light,  and  huddline  the  ripples  all  with  sea  (pouring  in   through  the 

up  in  a  curve,  as  they  swung  them-  gate  of  rock),  and  the  waves  push 

selves  round  on  their  tails  with  a  merrily  onward,  then  a  mighty,  stir 

sweep,  when  they  could  swim  no  arises,  and  a.diiSercnt  race  oif  bu'ds 

further — nevertheless  it  was  all  in  — those   which    love    a    swimming 

vain,  for  I  blocked  them  in  with  a  dinner— swoop    upon   Pool   Tavan. 

mole  of  kelp,  weighted  with  heavy  Here  is  the  giant  erey  gull,  breast- 

p^bles,  and  then  baled  them  out  at  ing  (like  a  cherub  m  church)  before 

my  pleasure.  he  dowses  down  his  hea4,  and  here 

Now  the  afternoon  was  wearing  the  elegant  kittywake,  and  the  sul- 

away,  and  the  flood  making  strongly  len  cormorant  in  the  shadow  swim- 

i^>  channel  by  the  time  I  came  back  ming ;    and    the  swiftest   of   swift 

from   Funnon  Gwyn — whither   the  wings,  the  silver-grey  sea-swallow, 

mullet  had  led  me  —  to  my  head-  dips  like  a  butterfly  and  is  gone ; 

Quarters  opposite  Sker  farmhouse,  at  wnile  from  slumber  out  at  sea,  or 

tne  basin  of  Pool  Tavan.    This  pnool  on  the  pool  of  Kenfig.  in  a  long 

b  made  by  a  ring  of  rocks  sloping  wedge,  cleaves  the  air  tne  whistling 

inward  from  the  sea,  and  is  dry  al-  flight  of  wQd-ducks.  ^ 

together  for  two  hours'  ebb  and  two  Standing  upright  tor  a  moment, 

hours*  flow  of  a  good  spring-tide,  ex-  with  their  red  toes  on  the  water, 

cept  so  much  as  a  little  land-spring,  and ,  their  strong  wings  flapping,  in 

sliding  down  the  slippery  sea- weed,  they  soiise  with  one  accord  and  a 

may  have  power  to  keep  it  moist  strenuous  delight.    Then  ensues  a 
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mighty  quacking  of  unanimous  con-  the  fish  lire.**     And  with  that  I  lit 

tent,  a  courteous  nodding  of  quick  a  pipe. 

heads,  and  a  sluicing  and  a  shovel-  What  with  the  hard  woric,  and  the 

nng  of  water  over  shoulder-blades,  heat,  and  the  gentle  plash  of  wavelets, 

in  all  the  glorious  revelry  of  insati-  and  the  calmness  of  the  sunset,  and 

able  washing.  the  power  of  red  onions,  what  did 

Recovering  thence,  they  dress  them-  I  do  but  fall  asleep  as  snugly  as  if 

selves  in  a  sober-minded  manner,  I  had  been  on  watch  in  one  of  his 

paddling  very  quietly,  proudly  puf-  Majesty's  ships  of  the  line  after  a 

fine  out  their  breaste,  arching  meir  heavy  gale  of  wind  f    And  when  I 

necKS,  and  preening  themselves,  titi-  woke  up  again,  behold,  the  shadows 

vating  (as  we    cau   it)    with  their  of  l^e  rocks  were  over  me,  and  the 

bills   in   and    out   the  down,    and  sea  was  saluting  the  calves  of  my 

shoulders  up  to  run   the  wet  off;  legs,  which  up  to  that  mark  were 

then  turning  their  heads,  as  if  on  a  naked ;  and  but  for  my  instinct  in 

swivel,  they  fettle  their  backs  and  putting  my  basket  up  on  a  rock  be- 

their  scapular  plume.    Then,  being  hind  me,  all  my  noble  catch  of  fish 

as  clean  as  clean  can  be,  they  begin  must  have  gone  to  the   locker  of 

to  think  of  their  dinners,  and  with  Davy  Jones. 

stretched  necks  down  they  dive  to  At  this  my  conscience  smote  me 

catch  some  luscious  morsel,  and  all  hard,  as  if  I  were  getting  old  too  soon; 

you  can  see  is  a  little  sharp  tail  and  and  with  one  or  two  of  the  short 

a  pair  of  red  feet  kicking.  strong  words  which  I  had  learned  in 

^less   all   their    innocent   souls,  the  navy,  where  the  chaplain  him- 

how  often  I  longed  to  have  a  ^od  self  stirred  us  up  with  them,  up  I 

shot  at  them,  and  might  have  killed  roused  and  rigged  my  pole  for  a 

eight  or  ten  at  a  time  with  a  long  good  bout  at  the  bass.    At  the  butt 

gun  heavily  loaded  t    But  all  these  of  the  ash  was  a  bar  of  square  oak, 

birds  knew,  as  well  as  I  did,  that  I  figged    in    with  a    screw-bolt,    and 

had  no  gun  with  me ;  and  although  roven  round  this  was  my  line  of 

they  kept  at  a  tidy  distance,  yet  they  good  hemp,  twisted  evenly,  bo  that 

let  me  look  at  mem,  which  I  did  n  any  fish  came  who  couJd  master 

with  great  peace  of  mind  all  the  me,  and  pull  me  off  the  rocks  almost, 

time  I  was  eating  my  supper.     The  I    could   indulge    him    with    some 

day  had  been  too  busy  tul  now  to  slack   by   unreeving  a   fathom   of 

stop  for  any  feeding ;  but  now  there  line.    At  the  end  of  the  pole  was  a 

would  be  twenty  minutes  or  so  ere  strong  loop-knot,  through  which  ran 

tl^e  bass  came  into  Pool  Tavan,  for  the  Ime,  bearing  two  large  hookiL 

these  like  a  depth  of  water.*  with  the  ejres  of  their  shanks  lashea 

So,  after  consuming  my  bread  and  tightiy  with    cobbler's   ends   upon 

maybird,  and  having  a  good  drink  whipcord.    The  points  of  the  hwks 

from  the  spring,  I  hAppeded  to  look  were  fetched  up  with  a  file,  and  the 

at  my  great  flag-basket,  now  ready  barbs  well  backened,  and  the  whole 

to  burst  with,  congers  and  lobsters  dressed  over  with  whale-oil.    Then 

and   mullet,    and   spider-crabs   for  upon  one  hook  I  fixed  a  soft  crab, 

Bunny   (who    could    manage    any  and    on    the    other   a   cuttle-fish, 

quantity),    alsp    with    other    good  There  were  lug-worms  also  in  my 

saleable  fish ;  and  I  could  not  help  pot.  but  they  would  do  better  after 

saying  to  myself  *'  Come,  after  au  dark,  when  a  tumbling  cod  might  be 

now,  Davy  Llewellyn,  you  are  not  on  the  feed. 

gone  so  far  as  to  want  a  low  Scotch-  Good-luck  and  bad-luck  has  been 

man  to  show  you  the  place  where  my  lot  ever  since  I  can  remember; 
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sometimes  a  long  spell  of  one,  wing  At  last  things    came  to  such  a 

and  wing,  as  you  might  say,  and  pitch  that  it  was    difficult  not  to 

then  a  long  leg  of  the  other.     But  believe  that  all  must  be  the  crowd 

never  in  all  my  bom  days  did  I  and  motion  of  a  very  pleasant  dream, 

have  such  a  spell  of  luck  in  the  Here  was  the   magic    ring  of    the 

fishing  way  as  on  that  blessed  10th  pool,   shaped   by  a  dance   of    sea- 

of  July  1782.  fidries,  and  the  fading   light  shed 

What  to  do  with  it  all  now  be-  doubtfully  upon   the    haze  of   the 

came  a  puzzle,  for  I  could  not  carry  (juivering  sea,  and  the  Silver  water 

it  home  all  at  once ;  and  as  to  leav-  lifting   like  a  mirror   on  a   hinge, 

ing  a  bit   behind,   or   refusing    to  while  the  black    rocks    seemed  to 

catch  a  single  fish  that  wanted  to  be  nod  to  it ;  and  here  was  I  pulling 

caught,  neither  of  these  was  a  pos-  put  big  fishes  almost  faster  than  I 

sible  thing  to  a  true-bom  fisherman,  cast  in. 


CHAPTER  IT. — HE  LANDS  AH  UNEXPECTED  FISH. 

Now,  as  the  rising  sea  came  slid-  into  a  sli^ng  tier,  moving  up  the 

ing  over  the  coronet  of  rocks,  as  well  sands   with    light^    or   among   the 

as  through  the  main  entrance — ^for  pebbles  breaking  mto  a  cataract  of 

even  the  brim  of  the  pool  is  covered  gems. 

at  high  water — I  beheld  a  glorious  Being  an  ancient  salt  of  course  I 
sight,  stored  in  my  remembrance  was  not  dismayed  by  this  show  of 
of  the  southern  regions,  but  not  phosphorus,  nor  even  much  aston^ 
often  seen  at  home.  The  day  had  ishea,  but  rather  pleased  to  watch 
been  very  hot  and  brilliant,  with  a  the  brightness,  as  it  brought  back 
light  air  from  the  soudi ;  and  at  to  my  mind  thoughts  of  beautiful 
sunset  a  haze  arose,  and  hung  as  if  sunburnt  damsels  whom  I  had  led 
it  were  an  awning  over  the  tranquil  along  the  shore  of  the  lovely  Medi- 
sea.  First,  a  gauze  of  golden  col-  terranean.  Tet  our  stupid  lands- 
our,  as  the  westem  %ht  came  men,  far  and  wide,  were  panic- 
through,  'and  then  a  tissue  shot  with  struck ;  and  hundreds  fell  upon 
red,  and  now  a  veil  of  silvery  soft-  their  knees,  expecting  the  last 
ness.  as  the  summer  moon  grew  trump  tajsoond.  All  I  said  to  my- 
brignt  self  was  this:    "No  wond^  I  had 

Then  the  quiet  waves  began — as  such  sport  to-day ;  change  of  weather 

their   plaited    lines   rolled   onward  soon,  I  doubt,  and  perhaps  a  thun- 

into  fhlls  of  whiteness — ^in  the  very  derstorm." 

curl  and  fall,  to  glisten  with  a  fiit-  As  I  gazed  at  all   this  beauty, 

ting  light    Presently,  as  each  puny  trying  not  to  go  astray  with  won- 

breaker  overshone  the  one  in  n*ont,  der  and  with  weariness,   there,  in 

not  the  crest  and  comb  alone,  but  the  gateway  of   bllu^k   rock,  with 

the  slope  behind  it,  and  the  cross-  the  offing  dark  behind  her.  and  the 

ing  flaws  inshore,  gleamed  with  ho-  glittering  waves  upon  Uieir  golden 

Terin^    radiance    and    soft    flashes  shoulders  beiuring  her — sudden  as  an 

vanisning;    till,    in   the   deepening  apparition  came  a  smoothly-gilding 

of  the  dusk,  each  advancing  crest  boat    Beaded  all  athwart  Uie  bows 

was  sparkling  with  a  mane  of  fire,  and  down  the  bends  with  drops  of 

every  breaking  wavelet  glittered  like  light,  holding  stem  well  up  in  air, 

a  shaken  seam  of  gold.    Thence  the  and  the  for^oot  shedding  gold,  she 

shower  of  beads  and  lustres  lapsed  came  as  straight  toward  una  poor 
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and  unconverted  Davy  as  if  an  angel  For  I  had  not  been  able,  for  many 

held  the  tiller,  with  an  admiral  in  years,   to  carry  on   my  fishing  as 

the  stem-sheets.  skill     and     knowledge    warranted, 

Hereupon  such  terror  seized  me,  only  because  I  could  not  afford  to 
after  the  wonders  of  the  day,  that  buy  a  genuine  boat  of  my  own,  and 
my  pole  fell  downright  into  the  water  hitherto  had  never  won  the  chance 
(of  which  a  big  fim  wronged  me  so  without  the  money, 
as  to  slip  the  hook  and  be  off  again),  As  yet  I  could  see  no  soul  on 
and  it  was  no  more  than  the  tiun  of  .board.  No  one  was  rowing,  that 
a  hair  but  what  I  had  run  away  was  certain,  neither  any  sign  of  a 
head  over  heels.  For  the  day  had  sail  to  give  her  steerage-way.  How- 
been  so  miraculous,  beginning  with  ever,  she  kept  her  course  so  true 
starvation,  and  going  on  with  so  that  surely  there  must  be  some  hand 
much  heat  and  hard  work  and  en-  invisible  at  the  tiller.  This  con- 
joyment,  and  such  a  draught  of  elusion  flurried  me  again,  very  un- 
fishes,  that  a  poor  body's  wits  were  desirably,  and  I  set  my  right  foot 
gone  with  it ;  and  therefore  I  doubt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  off  in  a 
not  it  must  have  been  an  especial  twinkling  of  anything  unholy, 
decree  of  Providence  that  in  turn-  But  God  has  care  of  the  little 
ing  round  to  run  away  I  saw  my  big  souls  which  nobody  else  takes  heed 
fidi-basket  of;  and  so  He  ordained  that  the 

To  carry  this  over  the  rocks  at  boat  should   heel,  and    then   yaw 

a  run  was  entirely  impossible  (al-  across  the  middle  of  the  pool;  but 

though  I  was  still  pretfy  good  in  for  which  black  rocks  alone  would 

my  legs),  but  to  run  away  without  have  been  her  welcome, 

it  was  a  great  deal  more  impossible  At  once  my  heart  came  back  to 

for  a  man  who  had  caught  the  fish  Die ;  for  I  saw  at  once,  as  an  old 

himself ;    and   beside   the   fish   in  sailor  pret^  well  up  in  shipwrecks, 

the  basket,  there  must  have  been  that  the  boat  was  no  more  than  a 

more  than    two    hundredweight  of  derelict;  and  feeling  that  here  was 

bass    that   would    not    go  into    it  my  chance  of  chances,  worth  per- 

Three  hundred  and  a  half  in  all  was  haps  ten  times  my  catch  of  fish,  I 

what  I  set  it  down  at^  taking  no  set  myself  in  earnest  to  the*catching 

heed  of  prawns  and  lobsters ;  •  and  of  that  boat 

with  anj^  luck  in  selling,  it  must  Therefore   I    took    up    my   pole 

turn  two  guineas.  again,   and  findine   that  the  brace 

Hence,  perhaps,  it  came  to  pass  of  fish  whom  I  had  been  over-scared 

(as  much  as  from  downright  brav-  to  land  had  got  away  during  my 

ery,   of   which    sometimes    I   have  slackness,  I  spread  the  hooks,  and 

some  little)  that  I  felt  myself  bound  cast  them  both,  with  the  slugs  of 

to  creep  back  again,  under  the  shade  lead  upon  them,  and  half  a  fathom 

of  a  cold  wet  rock,  just  to  know  of  spare  line  rMdy,  as  far  as  ever 

what  that  boat  was  up  ta  my  arms  would  throw. 

A  finer  floatage  I  never  saw,  and.  The  flight  of  the  hooks  was  be- 

her  lines  were  purely  ele^uit^  and  yond  my  sight,  for  the  phosphorus 

she  rode  above  the  water  without  so  spread  confusion ;  but  I  heard  most 

much  as  parting  it    Then,  In  spite  clearly  the   thump,   thump  of  the 

of  all  my  fear,  I  could  not  help  ad-  two   leaden   bobs — the  •  heavy  and 

miring;  and  it  struck  me  hotly  at  the  li^t  one — upon  hollow  plank- 

the  heart,  **0h,  if  she  is  but  a  real  ing.     Upon  this  I  struck  as  I  would 

boat,  what  a  craft  for  my  business  I''  at  a  fish,  and  the  hooks  got  hold  (or 

And  with  that  I  dropped  all  fear,  at  any  rate  one  of  them),  and  I  felt 
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the  light   boat  following  faster  as  pity,  sorrow,  and  some  anger  (which 

she  began  to  get  •way  on  the  haul ;  must  have  been  of  instinct),  I  laid 

and  so  I  drew  her  gently  toward  hold  of  the  bows  of  the  skif^  and 

me,  being  still  in  some  misgiyine^  drew    her   up    a    narrow    channel, 

although    resolved   to   go    t£rou(^  where  the  land-spring  found  its  way. 

with  it  The  lift  of  a  roimd  wave  helped  her 

But,   bless  my  heart,  when   the  on,  and  the  bladder-weed  saved  any 

light  boat  glided  buoyantly  up  to  chafing.    A  brand-new  painter,  (by 

my  very  feet,  and  the  moon  shone  the  feel)  it  was  that  I  caught  hold 

over   the    starboard   gunwale,    imd  of;  but  instead  of  a  hitch  at  the 

without  much  drawb^k  I  gazed  at  end,  it  had  a  dean  sharp  cut  across 

it — behold!     the    little   craft   was  it     Having  made  it  fast  with  my 

laden  with  a  freight  of  pure  inno-  fishing-pole   jammed    hard   into   a 

cence  I    All  for  captain,  crew,  and  crevice  of  rode,  I  stepped  on  board 

cargo,  was  a  little   helpless  child,  rather  gingerly,  and,  seating  myself 

In  &e  stem-sheets,  fast  asleep,  with  on  the  forward  thwart,  gazed  from 

the  baby  face  towards  me,  lay  a  a  respectful   distance  at  the  little 

little    child   in  white.      Something  stranger. 

told  me  that  it  was  not  dead,  or  The  li^t  of  the  moon  was  clear 
even  ailing;  only  adrift  upon  the  and  strong,  and  the  phosphorus  of 
world,  and  not  at  all  aware  of  it  the  sea  less  daaing  as  the  night 
Quite  an  atom  of  a  thing,  taking  grew  deeper,  therefore  I  could  see 
God's  will  anyhow;  cast,  no  doubt,  pretty  wdl;  and  I  took  a  fresh 
aocordinff  to  the  roddng  of  the  boat,  plug  of  tobacco  before  any  further 
only  witn  one  tiny  arm  put  up  to  meddling.  For  the  child  was  fast 
keep  the  sun  away,  before  it  fell  asleep;  and,  according  to  my  ex- 
asleep.                                                *  perienoe,  they  are  always  best  in 

Being   quite    taken    aback    with  that  way. 


CHAPTER  V. — A  LITTLE  ORPHAN  MERMAID. 

By    the  clear  monlight  I  saw  a  another  thought  about  it;  and  then 

very    wee    maiden,    afi    in    white,  I  went  and  sat  dose  by,  so  that  she 

having  neither  doak  nor  shawl,  nor  lay  between  my  feet 

any  other  soft  appliance  to  protect  However,  she  would  not  awake, 

or  comfort  her,  but  lying  with  her  in  spite  of  my  whistling  gradually, 

little  back  upon  the  aftmost  plank-  and   singpng  a  little  song  to   her, 

ing^  with  one  arm  bent  (as  I  said  and  playing  with  her  curls  of  hair ; 

before),  and  the  other  drooping  at  therefore,  as  nothing  can  last  for 

her  side,  as  if  the  babv-hand  had  ever,  and  the  tide  was  rising  fast,  I 

been  at  work  to  ease  her  crying;  was  forced  to  give  the  little  lady, 

and    then,   when  tears  were   tired  not  what  you  would  call  a  kick  so 

out,  had  dropped  in  sleep  or  numb  much  as  a  very  gentle  movement  of 

doroair.  the  musdes  of  the  foot 

My  feelings  were  so  moved  by  She  opened  her  eyes  at  this,  and 

this,  as  I  became  <]uite  sure  at  last  yawned,  but  was  much  inclined  to 

that  here  was  a  htUe  mortal,  that  shut  them  again;  till  I  (having  to 

the  tears  came  to  mine  own  eyes  get  home  that  ni^t)  could  make  no 

too,   she   looked  so  purely  pitiful  further  allowance  for  her,  as  having 

*^The  Lord  in  heaven  have  mercy  no  home  to  go  to;  and  upon  this 

on  the  little  dear  I"  I  cried,  without  I  got  over  all  misgivings  about  the 
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^tiness  of  my  jacket,  and  did  what  for  the  child  was  so  trim  and  wdl 

I  had  feared  to  do,  hy  reason  of  ballasted,  also  ribbed  so  stiff  and 

great  respect  for  her;  that  is  to  say,  sound,  that  any  tack  I  set  her  on 

I  put   both    hands  very   carefully  she  would  stick  to  it,  and  start  no 

under   her,  and   lifted   her  like  a  rope;  and  knowing  that  this  was 

delicate  fish,  and  set  her  crosswise  not  altogether  the  manner  of  usual 

on  my  lap,  and  felt  as  if  I  tmder-  babies    (who   yaw   about^  and   n6 

stood  her;  and  she  could  not  hare  steerage^way),    I    felt    encouraged, 

weighed  more  than  twenty  pounds,  and  capable  almost  of  a  woman's 

according  to  my  heft  of  fiah.  business.    Therefore  I  gaye  her  a 

Haying  been  touched  with  trouble  little  tidcle ;  and  yerily  she  b^an 

lately,  I  was  drawn  out  of  all  ex-  to  laugh,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 

perience  now  (for  my  nature  is  not  by  rights  to  smile,  in  a  gentle  and 

oyer-soft)  towards  this  little  thing,  supenor  way'-nfcNr  she  always  was 

80  cast,  in  a  dream  almost,  upon  superior.     And  a  funnier  creature 

me.    I  thought  of  her  mother,  well  neyer  Hyed,  neither  one  that  could 

drowned,  no  doubt,  and  tiie  father  cry  so  distressfully, 

who  must  haye  petted  her,  and  d  *^Wake  up,  wake  up,  my  deary,*' 

the  many  times  to  come  when  none  said  I,  ^*and  don't  you  be  afraid  of 

would  care  to  comfort  her.     And  me.    A  fine  little  girl  Tye  got  at 

though  a  child  is  bat  a  chfld,  some-  home,    about   twice   the    size   diat 

how  I  took  to  that  child.    Therefore  you  be,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 

I  became  most  anxious  as  to  her  *  Bunny.'" 

state  of  body,  and  handled  her  little  **  Bunny!"  she  said;  and  I  was 

mites  of  feet,  and  her  fingers,  and  surprised,  not  being  up  to  her  quali- 

all  her  outworks ;  because  I  was  not  ties,  that  she  could  speak  so  clearly, 

sure  at  all  that  the  manner  of  her  Then  it  struck  me  that  if  she  could 

yawning  might  be  nothing  mere  or  talk  like  that  I  might  as  well  know 

less  than  a  going  out  of  this  world  more  about  her.     So  I  b^;an,  yery 

almost     For  think,  if  you  can  see  craftily,  with  the  thing  all  children 

it  so,  how  eyerything  was  against  are  proud  about,  and  are  generally 

her.     To  be  adrift  without  any  food,  sure  to  be  up  to. 

or  any  one  to  tend  her,  many  hours,  *^  Pretty  fattie  soul,V  I  said,  *^  how 

or  days  perhaps,  with  a  red-hot  sun  old  do  you  call  yourself  ?" 

or  cold  stars  oyernead,  and  the  greedy  At  this  she  gathered  upherfore^ 

sea  beneath  her  1  head,  not  betng"  used  to  the  way  I 

Howeyer,    there    she  was   aliyt,  put  it,  while  she  was  trying  to  think 

and  warm,  and  limp,  to  the  best  of  it  out 

my  judgment  sad  though  I  was  to  ^How  old  are  you,  deary  f*  said 

confess  to  myself  that  I  knew  more  I,  trying  hard  to  suck  up  my  )xgA 

of  bass  than  <Mt  babies.     For  it  had  and  chirp,  as  I  had  seen  tne  nurses 

always  so  pleased  Gbd  that  I  hap-  da 

pened  to  be  aWay  at  sea  when  He  ^^Fse   two,    Fse    two,"  she    an* 

thought  fit  to  send  them ;  therefore  swered,  looldiig  with  some  astonish- 

my  legs  went  abroad  with  fear  of  ment ;  **  didn't  'a  know  that  ?    Hof  s 

duidling   this   one,  that   now  was  'auamef* 

come,  in  a  way  to  disgrace  a  seaman ;  This  proof  of  her  high  standing 

for  if  she  should  happen  to  get  into  and  knowledge  of  the  world  took 

irons,   I  neyer  oould   get  her  out  me  for  the  moment  a  good  deal  off 

again.                              ^  my  legp,  until  I  remembered  seeing 

Upon  that  matter,  at  any  rate,  it  put  as  a  thing  all  must  giye  in  to, 

I  need  not  haye  concerned  myself,  that  the  rising  generation  was  be- 
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jond  our  understanding.     So  I  an-  Knowing  what  Bunny  would  have 

swered,  yery  humbly,  *^  Deaiy,  my  done,  I  expected  a  fearful  roar,  and 

name  is  ^old  Dary.'    Baby,  kiss  old  back  I  ran  to  lift  her  up.    But  eyen 

Dayy."  before  I  could  interfere,  she  was  up 

'^I  'ill,"   she  answered,   briskly,  again  and  idl  aliye,  with  both  her 

*^  Old  Dayy,  I  likes  'a.     Fll  be  a  arms  stretched  out  to  show,  and  her 

good  gal,  I  'ilL''  &ce  set  hard  to  defy  herself. 

"A  good  girl  I    To  be  sure  you  ♦*  I  'ont  ky,  I  'ont,  I  tell  'a.  'Be  see 

wilL     Bless  my  hearty  I  neyer  saw  if  I  does  now,  and  ma  say  hot  a  good 

gudi  a  girl.*'    And  I   kissed    her  gal  I  is." 

three  or  four  times  oyer,  tmtil  she  '*  Where  did  you  knock  yourself, 

began  to  smell  my  plug,  and  Bunny  littie  wonder  ?    Let  old  Dayy  make 

w&s   nobody    in    my   eyes.     ^*But  it  well.    Show  old  Dayy  the  poor 

what's  your  own  name,  deary,  now  sore  place." 

you  know  old  Dayy's  name  ?"          •  *^  Nare  it  is.    (jhirdy  \k  1  nare  poor 

**  I'se    Bardie.    Didn't   'a   know  Bardie  knock  herself." 

that?"  And  she  held  up  her  short  white 

^  To  be  sure  I  did ;"  for  a  little  *  frock,  and  ^showed  me  the  bend  of 

fib  was  needful  from  the  way  she  her  delicate  round  kiiee  as  simply 

looked  at  me,  and  the  biggest  one  and  kindly  as  could  be. 

eyer  told  would  haye  been  a  charity  "I  'ont  ky ;  no,  I  'ont,"  she  went 

under  the  circumstances.  on,  with  her  pretty  lips  screwed  up. 

"  Pease,  old  Davy,  Fseajrehttngy,"  **  Little  brother  ky,   'e  know;  but 

she  went  on  ere  I  was  right  again.  Bardie  a  gate  big  gal,  sayyy  yoo? 

**  and  I  'ants  a  dink  o'  yat^."  Bardie  too  trig  enough  to  ky." 

*^What  a  fool  I  am!"  cried  L  Howeyer,  idl  this  greatness  yan- 
*^0f  course  you  do,  you  darling,  ished  when  a  drop  of  blood  came 
What  an  atoiny  you  are  to  talk!  oosing  froih  the  long  black  bruise. 
Stop  here  a  moment."  and  still  more  when  I  tried  to  ex- 
Setting  hCT  on  the  seat  by  herself  press  my  deep  compassion.  The 
(13ce  a  stupid,  as  I  was,  for  she'  sense  of  bad-luck  was  too  strong 
might  haye  tumbled  oyerboard),  I  for  the  courage  of  eyen  two  year^ 
jumped  out  of  the  boat  to  fetch  her  growth,  and  little  Bardie  proved 
watear  from  tiie  sprine-head,  as  well  herself  of  just  the  right  age  for  cry- 
as  the  relics  of  my  £>od  from  the  ing.  I  had  obseryed  how  clear  and 
comer  of  the  fish-basket  And  truly  bright  and  musical  her  voice  was  for 
vexed  was  I  with  myself  for  devour-  such  a  tiny  creature ;  and  now  the 
ing  of  my  dinner  so.  But  no  sooner  sound  of  her  great  woe,  and  scene 
was  I  gone,  than  feeling  so  left  alone  of  her  poo)*  nelpless  plight,  was 
again  after  so  mudi  d^ertion,  what  enough  to  move  the  rocks  into  a 
Sa  the  little  thing  do  but  spring  sense  of  pity  for  her. 
bice  a  perfect  grasshopper,  and,  slip-  However,  while  she  had  her  cry 
ping  under  the  after-ttiwiirt,  set  off  out  (as  the  tide  would  never  wait),  1 
m  the  bravest  toddle,  for  the  very  took  the  liberty  of  stowine  all  my 
bow  of  the  boat,  in  fear  of  losing  fish  and  fishing-tackle  on  board  of 
sight  of  me  ?  Unluckily,  the  boat  that  handy  little  boat,  which  I  began 
just  happened  to  lift  upon  a  bit  of  a  to  admire  and  long  for  more  and 
wave,  and,  not  having  won  her  sea-  more  every  time  I  stepped  from  the 
legs  yet  in  spite  of  that  long  cruise,  rock  into  her  foresheets.  And  find- 
down  came  poor  Bardie  wiUi  a  ing  how  tight  and  crank  she  was, 
thump,  which  hurt  me  more  than  and  full  of  spring  at  every  step,  and 
her,  I  think.  with  a  pair  of  good  ash  sculls,  and. 
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most  of  all,  discoyering  the  snuggest  She  never  seemed  tired  of  watch- 

of  snug  lockers,  my  conscience  (al-  ing   me,  having   slept  out  all  her 

ways  a  foremost  feature)  showed  me  sleep  for  the   moment ;  and  as  I 

in  the  strongest  Hght  that  it  would  piled  up  fish  on  fish,  and  they  came 

he  a  deeply  ungracious,  ungrateful,  sliding,   slippery,  she  came   shyly, 

and  even  sinful  thing,  if  I  &iled  to  eyeing  them  with  a  desire  to  see 

thank  an  ever-wise  and  ovenruling  each    one,    pushing   her   mites    of 

Providence  for  sending  me  this  use-  fingers  out,  and  then  drawing  hack 

f ul  gift  in  so  express  a  manner.  in  a  hurry  as  their  hollies  shone  in 

And  taking  this  pious  and  hum-  the  moonlight.  Some  of  the  oon- 
ble  view  of  me  night's  occurrence,  I  gers  could  wriggle  still,  and  they 
soon  perceived  a  special  fitness  in  made  her  scream  when  they  did  it ; 
the  tune  of  its  ordering.  For  it  but  the  lobsters  were  her  chief  de- 
happened  to  be  the  very  night  when  light,  being  all  alive  and  kicking. 
Evan  Thomas  was  out  of  the  way,  She  came  and  touched  them  rever- 
as  I  had  been  told  at  Nottage,  and  ently^  and  ready  to  run  if  they  took 
the  steward  of  the  manor  safe  to  be  it  amiss ;  and  then  she  stroked  their 
as  drunk  as  a  fiddler  at  Bridgend ;  whiskers,  crying,  *^  Pitty,  pitty ! 
and  it  was '  not  more  than  a  few  jolly,  jolly  !^'  till  one  great  fellow, 
months  since  that  envious  Scotch-  who  knew  no  better,  would  have 
man,  Sandy  Macraw  (a  scurvy  limb  nipped  her  wrist  asunder  if  I  had 
of  the  coast-guards,  who  lived  by  not  ricked  his  claw, 
poaching  on  my  bom  rights),  had  *^  Now,  deary,"  said  T,  as  I  drew 
set  himself  up  with  a  boat,  forsooth,  her  away,  **  vou  have  brought  poor 
on  ptupose  to  rogue  me  and  rob  mo  old  Davy  a  beautiful  boat,  and  the 
the  better.  No  doubt  he  had  stolen  least  that  he  can  do  for  you  is  to 
it  somewhere,  for  he  first  appeared  get  you  a  good  supper."  For  since 
at  night  with  it ;  and  ifow  here  was  her  tumble  the  little  soul  had  seem- 
a  boat«  in  all  honesty  mine,  which  ed  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty, 
would  travel  two  feet  for  each  one  of  ^  •*  Pease,  old  Davy,"  she  answered, 
his  tub !        "                                      *  **  I  *ants  to  go  to  mama  and  papa, 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  these  and  ickle  bother  and  Susan." 

grateful  reflections,  and  resolved  to  *^  The  devil  you  do !"  thought  I, 

contribute    any    unsold    crabs    to  in  a  whistle,  not  seeing  my  way  to  a 

the  Dissenting  minister's  salary  (in  fib  as  yet 

recognition  of  the  hand  of  Provi-  ^^Does  'ee  know  mama  and  papa, 

dence,  and  what  he  had  taught  me  and  ickle  bother,  old  Davy  V^ 

concerning  it  no   longer   ago  than  **To  be  sure  I  do,  my  deary — 

last  Sablmth-day,  when  he  said  that  better  than  I  know  you,  almost" 

the  Lord  would  make  up  to  me  for  ^^  'Et  me  go  to  them,  *et  me  go  to 

the  loss  of  my  poor  wife,  thou^  them.    Hot  ma  say  about  my  poor 

never  dreaming,  I  must  confess,  of  legg7  P^fSSy  ^' 

anything  half  so  good  as  a  boat).  This  was  more  than  I  could  tell ; 

and  by  the  time  that  I  had  moored  believing  her  mother  to  be,  no  doubt, 

this  special  mercy  snugly,  and  hidden  some  thirty  fathoms  under  water, 

the  oars,  so  that  no  vile  wrecker  and  her  father  and  little  brother  in 

could  make  off  with  her  feloniously,  about  the  same  predicament 

that   dear   little  child  was   grown  *^€ome  along,  my  little  dear,  and 

quiet  again,  being  unable  to  cry  any  Fll  take  you  to  your  mother."    This 

more,  and  now  beginning  to  watdfi  was  what  I  said,  not  being  ready, 

my  doings  as  much  as  I  could  wish,  as  yet,  with  a  corker, 

or  more.  "Fsc    yeady,    old    Davy,"    she 
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answered  ;  "  Pse  kite  jetLdy,    Hen'U  of  fish,  the  clearer  my  duty  appeared 

'e  be  yeady  ?    Peshy  voo."  to  me. 

"  Ready   and    steady :    word    of  So  by  the  time  that  all  was  ready  for 

command  I  march  I"  said  I,  looking  starting  with  this  boat  of  mine,  the 

up  at  the  moon,  to  try  to  help  me  sea  being  all  the  while  as  pretty  as 

out  of  it     But  the  only  thing  that  a  pond  by  candle-light,  it  was  settled 

I  could    find    to  help  me   in   this  in  my  mind  what  to  do  with  Bardie, 

trouble,  was  to  push  about  and  stir,  She  must  go  to  the  old  Skcr-house. 

and  keep  her  looking  at  me.     She  And  having  taken  a  special  liking 

was  never  tired  of  lookine  at  things  (through  the  goodness  of  my  nature 

with  life  or  motion  in  mem  ;    and  and    me    late    distress    upon    me) 

this  I  found  the  special  business  of  to  this  little  helpless  thing,   most 

her  nature  afterwards.  sincerely  I  prayed  to  God  that  all 

Now,  being  sure  of  my  boat,  I  might  be  ordered  for  the  best;  as 

began    to    think  what   to  do  with  indeed,  it  always  is,  if  we  leave  it 

Bajtlie.     And    many  foolish    ideas  to  Him. 

came,  but  I  saw  no  way  to  a  wise  Nevertheless    I    ought    never   to 

one,  or  at  least  I  thought  so  then,  have  left  it  to  Him,  as  every  one 

'  and  unhappily  looked  to  prudence  now  acknowledges.    But  how  could 

more  than  to  gracious  Providence,  I  tell  ? 

for  which  I  have  often  grieved  bit-  By  this   tune  she    began    to  be 

terly,  ever  since  it  turned  out  who  overcome    with    circumstances,    as 

Bardie  was.  might  happen  naturally  to  a  child 

For  the  present,  however  (though  but  two  years  old,  after  long  ex- 

strongly  smitten  with  her  manners,  posure  without  any  food  or  manage- 

appearance,  and  state  of  shipwreck,  ment      Scared,    and    strange,    and 

as  well  as  impressed  with  a  general  tired  out,  she  fell  down  anyhow  in 

sense  of  her  being  meant  for  good-  ihe  boat,  and  lay  like  a  log,  and 

luck  to  me),  I  could  not  see  my  way  frightened  me.     Many  men  would 

to  take  her  to  my  home  and  support  have  cared  no  more,  but,  taking  the 

her.     Many  and  many  times  over  baby  for  dead,  have  df opped  her  in- 

I  said  to  myself,  in  my  doubt  and  to  the  grave  of  the  waters.    I,  how- 

uneasinesA,  and  perhaps  more  times  ever,  have  always  been  of  a  very 

than  need    have  been  if   my  con-  different    stamp    from    these;    and 

science  had  joined  me,  that  it  was  all   the  wars,   and   discipline,  and 

no  good  to  be  a  fool,  to  give  way  doctrine  I  have  encountered,  never 

(as  a  woman  might  do)  to  the  sua-  could  imbue  me  with  the  cruelty  of 

den  afiair  of  the  moment,  and  a  hot-  my  betters.    Therefore  I  was  shocked 

hearted  mode  of  regarding  it    And  at  Uiinking  that  the  little  dear  was 

the  harder  I  worked  at  the  stowing  dead. 


CHAPTBB  VI. — FINDS  A   HOXE  OF  SOME  SORT. 

However,  it  was  high  ^me  now,  For  the  house  is  very  lonely;  and 

if  we  had  any  hope  at  all  of  getting  people  no  longer  innocent  as  they 

into  Sker-house  that  night,   to  be  used  to  be  in  that  neighbourhood, 

up  and  moving.     For  though  Evan  I    found    the    child  quite    warm 

Tbcnnas  might  be  late,  Moxey,  his  and  nice,  though  overwhelmed  with 

wifeu  would  be  early ;  and  the  door  weight  of   sleep  ;    and  setting  her 

would  open  to  none  but  the  master  crosswise  on  my  shoulders,  whence 

after  the  boys  were  gone  to  bed.  she  slid  down  into  my  bosom,  over 
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the  rocks  I  picked  my  way  by  the  If  any  ship  fallfl  into  them,  the 
light  of  the  full  clear  moon,  to-  bravest  skipper  that  ever  stood  upon 
iiviLrds  the  old  Sker-Grange,  which  a  quarter-deck  can  do  no  more  than 
stands  a  little  back  from,  th^  ridge  of  pipe  to  prayers,  though  one  or  two 
beach,  and  on  the  edge  of  Uie  sand  craft  have  escaped  when  Uie  tide  was 
hills.  rising  rapidly. 

This  always  was,  and  always  must  As  for  the  shore,  it  is  no  better 
be,  a  very  sad  and  lonesome  place,  (when  once  you  get  beyond  the 
close  to  a  desolate  waste  of  sand,  and  rodcs)  than  a  stretch  of  sandhills, 
the  continual  roaring  of  the  sea  upon  with  a  breadth  of  flaggy  marsh  be- 
black  rocks.  Agreatgrey  house,  with  hind  them  all  the  way  to  the  mouth 
many  chimneys,  many  gables,  and  of  Neath  river,  some  Uiree  leagues  to 
many  windows,  yet  not  a  ndghbour  the  westward.  Eastward,  the  scene 
to  look  out  on,  not  a  tree  to  feed  its  is  fairer  inland,  but  the  coast  itself 
chimneys,  scarce  a  firelight  in  its    more  nigged  and  steep,  and  scarcely 

gibles  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  more  inhabited,  having  no  house 
f  course,  it  is  said  to  be  haunted ;  nearer  than  Rhwychyns,  which  is 
and  though  I  believe  not  altogether  only  a  small  farm  nearly  two  miles 
in  any  stories  of  that  kind — despite  from  Sker-Grange,  and  a  mile  from  * 
some  very  strange  things  indeed  any  other  house.  And  if  you  strike 
which  I  have  beheld  at  sea — at  any  inland  from  Sker — ^that  is  to  say,  to 
rate,  I  would  rather  not  hear  any  the  northward — there  is  nothing  to 
yams  on  that  matter  just  before  see  but  sand,  warren,  and  furze,  and 
bedtime  in  that  house;  and  most    great    fields    marked  with    rubble, 

rK>ple  would  agree  with  me,  unless    even  as  far  as  Kenfig. 
am  much  mistaken.  Looking  at  that  vast  lonely  house. 

For  the  whole  ndghbourhood — if    there  were  two  things  I  never  could 
so  you  may  call  it,  where  there  are    make  out    The  first  was,  who  could 
no   neighbours — is   a    very    queer    ever  have  been  mad  enough  to  build 
one — stormy,  wild,  and  desolate,  with    it  there  ? — ^for  it  must  have  cost  a 
little  more  than  rocks  and  sand  and    mint  of  money,  being  all  of  quarried 
sea    to  make  one's  choice  among,    and  carried  stone,  and  with  no  rich 
As  to  the  sea,  not  only  dull,  and    farm  to  require  it.     And  the  second 
void  it  is  of  any  haven,  or  of  proper    thing  was  still  worse  a  puzzle :  how 
traffic,' but  as  dangerous  as  need  be,    could  any  one  ever  live  there  ? 
even   in  good  weather,  being  full       As  to  the  first  point,  the  story  is, 
of  draughts  and  currents,  with  a  tide    that  the  house  was  bmlt  by  aboots 
like  a  mill-race,  suffering  also  the    of   Neath,  when   owners  of   Sker- 
ups    and    downs   which    must    be    manor,  adding  to  it,  very  likely,  as 
wnere   the  Atlantic    Ocean   jostles    they  followed  one  another ;  and  then 
with  blind    narrowings :    it    offers,    it  was  used  as  their  manor-court,  and 
moreover,  a  special  peril  (a  treacher-    for  purposes  more  important,  as  a 
ous  and  shifty  one|)  in  the  shape '  place  of  refection,  being  near  good 
of  some  horrible  quicksands,  known    fisheries,  and  especially  Kenfig  Pool, 
asthe*>Sker-Weather8:"  these  at  the    stodced  with  aU  fresh -water  fish, 
will  of  storm  and  ourr^it  change    and  every  kind  of  wild-f  owL 
about  from  place  to  place,  but  are       But  upon  the  other  question  all 
for  the  most  part,  some  two  miles    that  I  can  say  is  this :  I  have  Imock- 
from  shore,  and  from  two  to  four  miles    ed  about  the  world  a  good  bit^  and 
long,  according   to   circumstances ;    have  suffered  many  trials,  by  the 
sometimes  almost  bare  at  half-tide,    which  I  am,  no  doubt,  chastened  and 
and  sometimes  covered  at  low  water,    highly  rectified ;  nevertheless  1  would 
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rather  end  my  life  among  the  tomb-  the  dread  of  Bunny.     But  a  man 

stones,    if  only  allowed   three  far-  at  my  time  of  life  must  really  look 

things'  worth  of  tobacco  every  day,  to  the  main  chance  first,  and  scout 

than  live  with  all  those  abbots^  lux-  all  romantic  visions ;   and  another 

uries  in  that  old  grey  house.  face  means  another  mouth,  however 

However,  there  were  no  abbots  pretty  it  may  be.  Moreover,  I  had 
now,  nor  any  sort  of  luxury,  only  no  wife  now,  nor  woman  to  look 
a  rough  unpleasant  farmer,  a  kind  after  us  ;  and  what  can  even  a  man- 
but  slovenly  wife  of  his,  and  five  child  do,  without  their  apparatus  f 
great  lads,  notorious  for  pleasing  no  While  on  the  other  hand  I  knew 
one  except  themselves;  also  a  boy  that  (however  dreary  Sker  might 
of  a  different  order,  as  you  soon  shall  be)  there  was  one  motherly  h^urt 
see.  inside  it     Therefore  it  came  to  pass 

Thinking  of  all  this,  I  looked  with  that  soon  the  shadow  of  that  dark 

tenderness  at  the  little  dear,  fallen  house  fell  upon  the  little  one  in  my 

back  so  fast  asleep,  innocent,  and  arms,  while  with  a  rotten  piece  of 

trustful,   with  her  head  upon  my  timber,  which  was  lying  handy,  I 

shoulder,  and  her  breathing  in  my  thumped  and  thumped  at  the  old 

beard.      Turning  away  at  view  of  oak    door,    but    nobody    came    to 

the  house,  I  brought  the  moonlight  answer  me ;    nobody  even   seemed 

on  her  face,  and  this  appeared  so  to  hear,  though  every  knock  went 

pure,  and  calm,  and  fit  for  better  further  and  fm*ther  into  the  cmpti- 

oompany,  that  a  pain  went  to  my  ness  of  the  place, 

heart,  as  in  Welsh  we  speak  of  it  But  just  as  I  had  made  up  my 

Because  she  was  so  fast  asleep,  mind  to  lift  the  latch,  and  to  walk 
and  that  alone  is  something  holy  in  in  freely,  as  I  would  have  done  in 
a  vety  little  child ;  so  much  it  seems  roost  other  houses,  but  stood  upon 
to  be  the  shadow  of  ^e  death  itself,  scruple  with  Evan  Thomas,  I  heard 
in  their  pausing  fluttering  lives,  in  a  slow  step  in  the  distance,  and 
their  want  of  wit  for  dreaming^  and  Moxy  Thomas  appeared  at  last — a 
their  fitness  for  a  world  of  which  kindly-hearted  and  pleasant  woman, 
they  must  know  more  than  this;  but  apt  to  be  low-spirited  (as  was 
also,  to  a  man  who  feels  the  loss  of  natural  for  Evan's  wife),  and  not 
much  believing,  and  what  grievous  very  much  of  a  manager.  And  yet 
gain  it  is  to  make  doubt  of  every-  it  seems  hard  to  blame  her  there, 
&ing,  such  a  simple  trust  in  Him,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  for  most 
than  whom  we  find  no  better  father,  of  the  women  are  but  so,  round  about 
such  a  confidence  of  safety  at  the  our  neighbourhood — sanding  up  of 
very  outset  seems  a  happy  art  un-  room  and  passage,  and  forming  pat- 
known,  and  tempts  him  back  to  terns  on  the  floor  every  other  Satur- 
^orance.  Well  aware  what  years  day,  and  yet  the  roof  all  frayed  with 
must  bring,  from  all  the  ill  thev  cobwebs,  and  the  comers  such  as,  in 
have  brought  to  us,  we  cannot  watch  the  naw,  we  should  have  been  rope- 
this  simple  sort  without  a  sadness  ended  n>r. 

on  our  side,  a  pity,  and  a  longing.  By  means  of  nature,  Moxy  was 

as  for  something  lost  and  gone.  shaped  for  a  thoroughly  good  and 

In  the  scoop  between  two  sand-  lively  woman ;  and  such  no  doubt 

hills  such  a  power  of  moonlight  fell  she  would  have  been,  if  she  had  had 

upon  the  face  of  this  baby,  that  it  the  luck  to  marry  me,  as  at  one  time 

onl^  wanted   the  accident  of   her  was   our  signification.     God,    how- 

liftmg  bright  eyes  to  me  to  make  me  ever,  ordered  things  in  a  different 

cast  away  all  prudence,  and  even  manner,  and  no  doubt  He  was  cbn- 

VOL.    ex. — ^NO.   DCLXX.  L 
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sideriDg  what  mieht  be  most  for  my  "  Give  her  to  me,  clumsy  Davy.  Is 
benefit      Nevermeless,   in  the  an-  it  that  way  you  do  carry  her  f  * 
cient  days,  when  I  was  a  fine  young  "  Old  Davy  tarry  me  aye  nicely, 
tar  on  leave,  and  all  Sunday-school  I  tell  'a.     Old  Davy  good  and  kind  ; 
set  caps  at  me  (perhaps  I  was  two-  and  I  *ont  have  him  called  kuuisy.*' 
and-twenty  then),   the  only  girl  I  So  spake  up  my  two  -  year  -  old, 
would  allow  to  sit  on  the  crossing  astonishing  me  (as  she  always  has 
of  my  legs,  upon  a  well-dusted  tomb-  done)  by  her  wonderful  cleverness, 
stone,  and  suck  the  things  I  carried  and  surprising  Moxy  Thomas  that 
for  them  (all  being  fond  of  pepper-  such  clear  good  words  should  come 
mint),  was  this  little  Moxy  Strad-  from  so  small  a  creature, 
ling,  of   good  Newton   family,  and  "  My    goodness    me  !    you    little 
twelve  years  old  at  that  time.     She  vixen  !    wherever    did    you    come 
made  me  swear  on  the  blade  of  my  from  ?    Bring  her  in  yourself,  then, 
knife  never  to  have  any  one   but  Dyo,  if  she  Slinks  so  much  of  you. 
her ;  and  really  I  looked  forward  to  Let  me  feel  her.     Not  wet  she  is. 
it  as  almost  beyond  a  joke ;  and  her  Wherever  did  you  get  her  ?     Put 
father  had  some  money.  her  on  this  little  st^l,  and  let  her 
**Who*s    there    at  this    time    of  warm  them  mites  of  feet  till  I  go 
night  ?"  cried  Moxy  Thomas,  sharp-  for  bread  and  butter." 
ly,  and  in  Welsh  of  course,  although  Although  the  weather  was  so  hot, 
she  had  some  English  ;   ^  pull  the  a  fire  of  coal  and  drift-wood  was 
latch,  if  you  be  honest     Evan  Black  bumine  in  the  ereat  chimney-place, 
is  in  the  house."  for  cooking  of  black  Evan's  supper  ; 
By  the  tone  of  her  voice  I  knew  because  he  was  an  outrageous  man 
that  this  last  was  a  fib  of  fright,  and  to    eat,   whenever    he  was    drunk, 
glad  I  was  to  know  it  so.    Much  which  (as  a  doctor  told  me  once) 
the  better  chance  was  left  me  of  shows  the  finest  of  all  constitutions, 
disposing  Bardie  somewhere,  where  But  truly  there  was  nothing  else 
she  might  be  comfortable.  of  life,  or  cheer,  or  comfort,  in  the 
Soon  as  Mrs.  Thomas  saw  us  by  great  sad  stony  room.    A  floor  of 
the  Hght  of  a  home-made  dip,  she  stone,  six  gloomy  doorways,  and  a 
scarcely  stopped  to  stare  before  she  black-beamed    ceiling  —  no    wonder 
wanted  Uio  child  out  of  my  arms,  that  my  little  darling  cowered  back 
and  was  ready  to  devour  it,  guessing  into  my  arms,  and  put  both  hands 
that  it  came  from  sea,  and  talking  before  her  eyes, 
all  the  while,  full  gallop,  as  women  **  No,  no,  no !"  she  said.      "  Bar- 
find  the  way  to  do.     I  was  expecting  die  doesn't  'ike  it      When  mama 
fifty  questions,  and,  no  doubt,  she  come,  she  be  very  angry  with  'a,  old 
asked  them,  yet  seemed  to  answer  Davy." 

fhem  all  herself,  and  be  vexed  with  I  felt  myself  bound  to  do  exactly 

me  for  talking,  yet  to  want  me  to  as  Mrs.  Thomas  ordered  me,  and  so 

go  on.  I  carried  Miss  Finical  to  the  thrce- 

"  Moxy,  now  be  quick,"  I  said ;  legged  stool  of  firwood  which  had 

**  this  little  thing  from  out  the  sea  been  pointed  out  to  me  ;  and  having 

^"  a  crick  in  my  back  for  a  moment 

**  Quick   is  it  ?      Quick   indeed  !  after  bearing  her  so  far,  down  I  set 

Much    quick    you   are,   old  Dyo !"  her  upon  her  own  legs,  which,  al- 

she  replied  in  English.     **  The  diur-  though    so  neat  and    pretty,   were 

ling  dear,  the  pretty  love  1"  for  the  uncommonly  steadfast     To  my  as- 

chud  bad  sproMl  its  hands  to  her,  tonishment^  off  she  started  (before  I 

being  taken  with  a  woman's  dress,  could  fetch  myself  to  think)  over 
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the  rough  stono  fiags  of  the  hall,  searched  and  scoured  with  holy- 
trotting  on  her  toes  entirely,  for  the  stone,  hlest,  moreover,  when  ashore 
Tery  Me  of  her.  Before  I  could  wiUi  a  wife  like  Amphitrite  (who 
guess  what  she  was  up  to,  she  had  used  to  come  aboard  of  us),  could 
pounced  upon  an  old  kitchen-towel,  Uioroughly  enter  into  the  cleanliness 
newly  washed,  but  full  of  splinters,  of  this  Biu-die,  and  Uiought  more  of 
hanging  on  a  three-l^ed  horse,  her  acc9rdingly. 
and  back  she  ran  in  triumph  with  While  this  little  trot  was  work- 
it — for '  none  could  say  that  she  ing,  in  the  purest  ignorance  of  father 
toddled — and  with  a  want  of  breath,  and  of  mother,  yet  perhaps  in  her 
and  yet  a  vigour  that  made  up  for  it,  tiny  mind  hoping  to  have  pleased 
turned  up  h^  little  mites  of  sleeves,  them  both,  back  came  Mrs.  Thomas, 
and  began  to  rub  with  all  her  power,  bringing  all  the  best  she  had  of 
but  with  a  highly  skilful  tium,  the  comfort  and  of  cheer  for  us,  although 
top  of  that  blessed  three-legged  stool,  not  much  to  speak  ol 
and  some  way  down  the  sides  of  it  I  took  a  little  hoUands  hot,  on 

^'  What^s  Uie  matter,  my  dear  ?"  purpose  to  oblige  her,  because  she 

I  asked,  almost  losing  my  mind  at  had  no  rum ;  and  the  little  baby 

this,  after  all  her  other  wonders.  had    some  milk  and    rabbit-gravy, 

*'^  Dirt,*'  she  replied ;   **  degustin'  being  set  up  in  a  blanket,  and  made 

dirt !"  never  stopping  to  look  up  at  the  most  we  could  make  of   her. 

me.  And  she  ate  a  truly  beautiful  supper, 

'^  What  odds  for  a  little  dirt,  when  sitting  gravely  on  the  stool,  and  put- 

a  little  soul  is  hungry  f  ting  both  hands  to  her  mouth  in 

*^  Bardie  a  boofley  kean  gal,  and  fear  of   losing  anything.      AU  the 

this  'tool  degustin'  cochong  I''  was  boys  were  gone  to  bed  after  a  long 

all  the  reply  she  vouchsafed  me;  day's   rabbiting,    and   Evan    Black 

but  I  saw  that  she  thought  less  of  still  on  the  spree;   so  that  I  was 

me.     However,  I  was  glad  enough  very  pleasant  (knowing  my  boat  to 

that  Moxy  did  not   hear  her,  for  be  quite  safe)   toward  my  ancient 

Mrs.  Thomas  had  no  unreasonable  sweetheart    And  we  got  upon  the 

ill-will    towards    dirt,    but    rather  old  times  so  much,  in  a  pleasing, 

liked  it  in  its  place;  and  with  her  innocent,    teasing    way,    that    but 

its  place  was  everywhere.    But  I,  for  fear  of  that  vile  black  Evan  we 

being   used    to   see    every    cranny  might  have  forgotten  poor  Bardie. 


CHAPTER  YII. — BOAT  VEBSUS  BABDIB. 

Glad  as  I  was,  for  the  poor  child's  think)    not   only    his   marital    but 

sake,  that  black  Evan  happened  to  manorial    rights    of    plunder.      Of 

be  from  home,  I  had  perhaps  some  course,  between  Moxy  and  myself 

reason  also  to  rejoice  on  my  own  all  was  purely  harmless,  each  being 

account     For  if   anything  of  any  thankful  to  have  no  more  than  a 

kind  could  ever  be  foretold  about  pleasant  eye  for  the  other;  and  of 

that  most    uncertain    fellow's  con-  course,  in  really  serious  ways,  I  had 

duct,  it  was  that  when  in  his  cups  done  no  harm   to  him;    that  boat 

he  would  fight — ^with  cause,  if  he  never  being  his,  except  by  downright 

could  find  any ;  o^erwise,  without  it  piracy.    Nevertheless  few  men  there 

And  in  the  present  case,  perhaps,  are  who  look  at  things  from  what  I 
was  some  little  cause  for  nghting ;  may  call  a  large  and  open  standing- 
touching    (as   he   no  doubt  womd  plaice;  and  Evan  might  even  go  so 
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far  as  to  think  that  I  did  him  a  selres  for  the  sake  of  our  fellow* 

double  wrong,  in  taking  that  which  creatures.     If  these,  upon  occasion 

was  his,  the  boat,  and  learing  that  offered,  are  only  too  sure  to  turn 

which  should  have  been  mine — to  away  and  reject  the  truth  with  a 

wit,  the  little  maiden— as  a  helpless  strong    disgust,   surely    it  is    dead 

burden  upon  his  hands,  without  so  against   the   high    and    pure    duty 

much  as  a  change  of  clothes ;  and  all  we  owe  them,  to  saddle  them  with 

this  after  a  great  day's  sport  among  such  a  heavy  and  deep  responsibil- 

his  rocks,  without  his  permission  I  ity.     And  to  take  still  loftier  yiews 

Feeling  how  hopeless  it  would  of  the  charity  and  kindness  need- 
be  to  reason  these  matters  out  with  f ul  towards  our  fellow-beings — ^when 
him,  especially  as  ho  was  sure  to  be  they  hanker  for  a  thing,  as  they  do 
drunk,  I  was  glad  enough  to  say  nearly  always  for  a  ue,  and  haye 
*^  Good-night  **  to  my  new  young  set  their  hearts  upon  it,  how  selfish 
pet,  now  fast  asleep,  and  to  slip  off  it  must  be,  and  inhuman,  not  to 
quietly  to  sea  with  my  little  frigate  let  them  haye  it  1  Otherwise,  like 
and  its  freight,  indulging  also  my  a  female  in  a  delicate  condition,  to 
natural  pride  at  being,  for  the  first  what  extent  of  injury  may  we  not 
time  in  my  life,  a  legitimate  ship-  expose  them?  Now  sailors  have  a 
owner  and  independent  deep-sea  way  of  telling  great  facts  of  imagina- 
fisherman.  By  this  time  the  tide  tion  in  the  most  straightforward  and 
was  turned,  of  course,  and  running  simple  manner,  being  so  conyinced 
strong  against  me  as  I  laid  her  head  themselyes  that  they  care  not  a 
for  Newton  Bay  by  the  light  of  the  rope's  end  who  besides  is  conyinced, 
full  moon  ;  and  proud  I  was,  with-  and  who  is  not  And  to  make  other 
out  mistake,  to  find  how  fast  I  could  people  beHeye,  the  way  is  not  to 
send  my  little  crank  barky  against  want  them  to  do  it;  only  the  man 
the  current,  haying  been  a  fine  oars-  must  himself  belieye,  and  be  aboye 
man  in  my  day,  and  always  stroke  all  reasoning, 
of  the  captain's  gig.  And  I  was  beginning  to  belieye 

But   as  one  who   was  well    ac-  more  and  more  as  I  went  on,  and 

quainted  with  the  great  dearth  of  the  importance  of  it  grew  clearer,  all 

honesty  (not  in  our  own  parish  only,  about  that  ill-fated  ship  of  which  I 

but  for  many  miles  around),  I  could  had    been  thinking  ever  since  the 

not  see  my  way  to  the  public  owner-  boat  came  in.     Twelve  years  ago, 

ship  of  this  boat,  without  a  deal  of  as  nearly  as  need  be,  and  in  the 

trouble  and  vexation.    Happening  so  height  of  summer — namely,  on  the 

that  I  did  not  buy  it,  being  thorough-  8d  of  June  1770 — a  large  ship  call- 

ly  void  of  money  (which  was  too  no-  ed  the  *  Planter's  Welvard,'  ooimd 

torious,  especially  after  two  funerals  from  Surinam  to  the  Port  of  Amster- 

conducted  to  everybody's  satisfac-  dam,  had  been  lost  and  swallowed 

tion),  big  rogues  would  declare  at  up  near  this  very  danrerous  place, 

once,  judging  me  by  themselves  per-  Three  poor  children  of  the  planter 

haps,  that  I  had  been  and  stolen  it  (whose  name  was  J.  S.  Jackert),  on 

And  likely  enoueh,  to  the  back  of  their  way  home  to  be  educated,  had 

this,  they  would  lay  me  half-a-dozen  floated  ashore,  or  at  least  their  bodies, 

murders  and  a  wholesale  piracy.  and  are  now  in  Newton  churchyard. 

Now  I  have  by  nature  the  very  The  same  must  have  been  the  fate 

strongest  affection  for  truth  that  can  of  Bardie  but  for  the  accident  of 

be  reconciled  with  a  ^ood  man's  love  that  boat    And  though  she  was  not 

of  reason.  But  sometunes  it  happens  a  Dutchman's  child,  so  far  as  one 

so  that  we  most  do  violence  to  our-  could   guess,  from    her   wonderful 
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power  of  Englisb,  and  no  sign  of  sea-breezes,   and  startling  noise  of 

Dutch  build  about  her,  she  might  sea-fowl,  and  a  world  of  other  con- 

yery  well  have  been  in  a  Dutch  ship  fusions,  with  roar  of  the  deep  con- 

with  her  father    and  mother,   and  founding  them — it  becomes  a  bitter 

little  brother  and  Susan,  in  the  best  point  to  judge  a  man  of  what  he 

cabin.     It  was  well  known  among  saw,  and  what  he  thinks  he  must 

us  that  Dutch  yessels  lay  generally  hare  seen. 

northward  of  their  true  course,  and       It  is  beneath  me  to  go  on  with 

£rom  the  likeness  of  the  soundings  what  might  seem  excuses.     Enough 

often  came  up  the  Bristol  instead  of  that  I  felt  myself  in  the  right ;  and 

the  English  Channel ;  and  that  this  what  more  can  any  man  do,  if  you 

mistake  (which  the  set  of  the  stream  please,  however  perfect  he  may  be  ? 

would  increase)  generally  proved  fa-  Therefore  I  stowed  away  my*  boat 

tal  to  them  in  the  absence  of  any  (well  earned  both  by  mind  and  body) 

lighthouse.  snugly  enough  to  defy,  for  the  pre- 

That  some  ship  or  other  had  been  sent,  even  the  sharp  eyes  of  Sandy 

lost,  was  to  my  mind  out  of  all  dis^  Macraw,  under  Newton  Point,  where 

pute,  although  the  weather  had  been  no    one    ever    went    but     myself. 

so  lovely ;  but  why  it  must  have  Some  of  my  fish  I  put  to  freshen  in 

been  a  Dutch  rather  than  an  Eng-  a  solid  mass  of  bladder-weed,  and 

lish  ship,  and  why  I  need  so  ver^  some  I  took  home  for  the  morning, 

plainly  have  seen  the  whole  of  it  and  a  stroke  of  business  after  church. 

myaeiSf  (as  by  this  time  I  began  to  And  if  any  man  in  the  world  de- 

bdieve  that  I  had  done),  is  almost  served  a  downright  piece  of   good 

more  than  I  can  tell,  except  that  I  rest  that  night,  with  weary  limbs 

hoped  it  might  be  so,  as  giving  me  and  soft  conscience,  you  will  own  it 

tnore  thorough  warrant  in  the  pos-  was  Davy  Llewellyn, 
session    of    my   prize.     This    boat,        Sunday  morning  I  lay  abed,  with 

moreover,  seemed  to  be  of  foreign  Bunny  tugging  very  hard  to  get  me 

build,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  of  it  by  up  for  breakfast,  until  it  was  almost 

mooidight :  but  of  that  hereafter.  eight  o'clock,  and  my  grandchild  in 

The  wonder  is  that  I  could  judge  a  bitter  strait  of  hunger  for  the 
of  anything  at  all,  I  think,  after  the  things  she  smelled.  After  satisfy- 
long  and  h^d  day's  work,  for  a  man  ing  her,  and  scorine  at  the  ^*  JoUy 
not  so  young  as  ne  used  to  ba  And  Sailors  "  three  fine  bass  against  my 
rocks  are  most  confusing  things  to  shot,  what  did  I  do  but  go  to  chorch 
be  among  for  a  length  of  time,  and  with  all  my  topmost  togs  on  ?  And 
away  from  one's  fellow-creatures,  that  not  from  respect  alone  for  the 
and  nothing  substantial  on  the  parson,  who  was  a  customer,  nor 
stomAch.  They  do  so  darken  and  even  that  Colonel  Lougher  of  Can- 
jag  and  quiver,  and  hang  over  heavily  dleston  Court  might  see  me,  and 
as  a  man  wanders  under  them,  with  feel  inclined  to  discharge  me,  as  an 
never  a  man  to  speak  to ;  and  then  exemplary  Churchman  (when  next 
the  saoids  have  such  a  way  of  shak-  brou^t  up  before  him).  These  things 
ing,  and  of  shivering,  and  changing  weighed  with  me  a  little,  it  is  use- 
colour  beneath  the  foot,  and  shin-  less  to  deny;  but  my  main  desire 
ingfin  and  out  with  patterns  coming  was  that  the  parish  should  see  me 
all  astray  to  you  I  When  to  these  there,  and  know  that  I  was  not 
contrary  vi^aries  you  begin  to  add  abroad  on  a  long-shore  expedition, 
the  loose  unprincipled  curve  of  but  was  ready  to  hold  up  my  head 
waves,  and  the  up  and  down  of  on  a  Simdaylwith  the  best  of.  them, 
light  around  you,  and  to  and  fro  of  as  I  always  had  done. 
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At  one    time,    while    I   ate    my  what  awkward  thing  if  the  adren- 

breakfast,  I  had  some  idea  perhaps  tores  which  I  felt  really  must  hare 

that  it  wouid  be  more  pious  almost,  befallen  her  should  happen  to  be 

and  create  a  stronger  belief  in  me,  contradicted   by  her    own    remem- 

as  well  as  ease  my  own  penitence  brance:  for  all  I  wanted  was  the 

with  more  relief  of  groaning,  if  I  truth ;  and  if  her  truths  contradicted 

were  to  appear  in  the  chapel  of  the  mine,  why,  mine  must  be  squared 

Primitive    Christians,   after    certain  off  to  meet  them  ;  for  great  is  truth, 

fish  were  ^tted.    But  partly  the  and  shall  preyail. 

fear  of  their  singing  noise  (unsuit-  I  thought  it  as  well  to  take  Bunny 

able  to  my  head  that  morning  after  with  me,  for  children  have  a  remark- 

the  hollands    at   Sker-house]f,    and  able  knack  of  talking   to  one  an- 

partly  my  sense  that  after  all  it  was  other,  which  they  wiU  not  use  to 

but  forecastle  work  there,  while  the  grown  people ;  also  the  walk  across 

church  was  quarterdeck,  and  most  the  sands  is  an  excellent  thing  for 

of    all  the    circiunstance    that   no  young  legs,  we  say,   being   apt  to 

magistrate  erer  Went  there,  led  me,  crack  the  skin  a  little,  and  so  ena- 

on  the  whole,  to  give  the  preference  bling  them  to  grow.     A  strong  and 

to  the  old    concern,   supported    so  hearty  child  was  Bunny,  fit  to  be 

bravely  by  royalty.    Accordingly  to  rated  A.B.  almost,  as  behoved  a  fine 

church  I  went,  and  did  a  tidy  stroke  sailor's  daughter.     And  as  proud  as 

of  business,  both  before  and  after  you  could  wish  to  see,  and  nevOT 

service,  in  the  way  of  lobsters.  willing  to  give  in ;  so  I  promised  my- 

We  made  a  beautiful  dinner  that  self  some  little  sport  in  watching 

day,    Bunny    and    I,    and    mother  our  Bunny's  weariness,  as  the  sand 

Jones,   who  was    good    enough    to  grew  deeper,  and  yet  her  pride,  to 

join  us ;  and  after  slipping  down  to  the  last  declaring  that  I  shoidd  not 

see  how  my  boat  lay  for  the  tide,  carry  her. 

and  finding  her  as  right  as  could  be,  But  here  I  reckoned  quite  amiss, 
it  came  into  my  head  that  haply  it  for  the  power  of  the  heat  was  such 
would  be  a  nice  attention,  as  well  as  — being  the  very  hottest  day  I  ever 
ease  my  mind  upon  some  things  knew  out  of  the  tropics,  and  the 
that  were  running  in  it,  if  only  I  great  ridge  of  sandhills  shutting  us 
could  pluck  up  spirit  to  defy  the  off  from  any  sight  of  the  water — ^that 
heat  of  the  day,  and  challenge  my  my  little  grandchild  scarcely  plod- 
own  weariness  by  walking  over  to  ded  a  mile  ere  I  had  to  carry  her. 
Sker-Manor.  For  of  course  the  And  this  was  such  a  heavy  job 
whole  of  Monday,  and  perhaps  of  among  the  deep  dry  mounds  of  sand, 
Tuesday  too,  and  even  some  part  of  that  for  a  time  I  repented  much  of 
Wednesday  (with  people  not  too  the  over-caution  which  had  stopped 
particular),  must  be  occupied  in  sell-  me  from  using  my  beautiful  new 
ing  my  great  catch  of  Saturday :  boat  at  once,  to  paddle  down  with 
80  I  resolved  to  go  and  see  how  the  the  ebb  to  Sker,  and  come  home 
little  visitor  was  getting  on,  and  to  gently  afterwards  with  tiie  flow  of 
talk  with  her.  For  though,  in  her  the  tide  towards  evening.  Never- 
weariness  and  wandering  of  the  theless,  as  matters  proved,  it  was 
night  before,  she  did  not  seem  to  wiser  to  risk  the  broiUng.  * 
remember  much,  as  was  natural  at  This  heat  was  not  of  the  sun 
her  tender  age,  who  could  tell  what  alone  (such  as  we  get  any  summer's 
might  have  come  to  her  memory  by  day,  and  such  as  we  had  yesterday), 
this  time,  especially  as  she  was  so  but  thickened  heat  from  the  clouds 
clev^  ?    And  it  might  be  a  some-  themselves,  shedding  it  down  like  a 
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burning-glass,  and  weltering  all  oyer  ploughing    so    long    through  sand, 

us.     It  was,  though  I  scarcely  knew  with  the  heavy  weight  of  Bunny, 

it  then,  the  summing-up  and  crown-  upon  a  day  like  that     Only  I  hoped 

ing  period  of  whole  weeks  of  heat  that  my  dear  little  grandchild  might 

and  droughty  and  indeed  of  the  hot-  find  something  fit  for  her,  and  such 

test  summer  known  for  at  least  a  as  to  set  her  up  again ;  for  never 

generation.     And  in  the  hollows  of  before  had  I  seen   her,   high    and 

yellow  sand,  without  a  breath  of  air  strong  as  her  spirit  was,  so  over- 

to  stir,  or  a  drop  of  moisture,  or  a  come   by  the  power  and  pressure 

firm  place  for  the  foot,  but  a  red  and  of  the  air  above  us.     She  lay  in  my 

fiery  haze  to  go  through,  it  was  all  arms    almost    as    helpless  as  little 

a  man  could  do  to  keep  himself  from  Bardie,   three   years    younger,   had 

staggering.  lain  the  nighty  before ;  and  knowing 

Hence  it  was    close   upon  three  how  children '  will  go  off  without  a 

o^clock,  by  the  place  the  sun  was  man^s  expecting  it,  I  was  very  un- 

in,  when    Bunny   and   I    came    in  easy,  though  aware  of  her  constitu- 

sight  of   Sker-house,  and  hoped  to  tion.     So  m  the  heat  I  chirped  and 

find    some    water    there.     Beer,  of  whistled,  though  ready  to  drop  my- 

course,    I  would  rather  have;   but  self  almost;    and  coming  in  sight 

never  was  there  a  chance  of  that  of  the  house,  I  tried  my  best  to  set 

within  reach  of  Evan  Thomas.    And  her  up  again,  finding  half  of  her 

I  tried  to  think  this  all  the  better;  clothes  gone  down  her  back,  and  a 

for  half   a  gallon  would  not  have  great  part  of  her  fat  legs  somehow 

gone  any  distance  with  me,   after  sinking  into  her  Sunday  shoes. 


CHAPTER  VTII. — CHILDREN  WILL   BE  CHILDREN. 

The  "  boys  of  Sker,"  as  we  always  her  throat  from  six  months  up  to 

called  those  rough  fellows  over  at  six  years  old ;  and  when  she  died, 

Newton,  were  rabbiting  in  the  war-  some    three    months    back,    people 

ren;  according  to  their  usual  prac-  who  had    been  in  the  house  said 

tice,    on    a   SSunday    afternoon.     A  that  her  mother  would  sooner  have 

loose  unseemly    lot   of    lads,  from  lost   all  the  boys  put  together,  if 

fifteen  up  to  two-and-twenty  years  you  left  Watkin  out  of  them.     How 

of  age,  perhaps,  and  very  Uttle  to  that  was  I  cannot  say,  and  prefer 

choose  between  them  as  to    work  to    avoid    those    subjects.      But    I 

and  character.     All,  however,  were  know  that  poor  black  Evan  swore 

known  to  be  first-rate  hands  at  any  no  oath  worth  speaking  of  for  one 

kind  of  sporting,  or  of  poaching,  or  great  market  and  two  small  ones, 

of  any  roving  pleasure.  but   seemed   brought   down  to    sit 

Watkin,  the  sixth  and  yoimgest  by  himself,  drinking  quietly  all  day 

boy,  was  of  a  different  nature.     His  long. 

brothers   always  cast  him  ofi^  and  When  we  came    to   the  ancient 

treated  him  with  a  high  contempt,  hall  (or  kitchen,  as  now  they  called 

yet  never  could  despise  him.     In  it),  for  a  moment  I  was  vexed-^ex- 

their  rough  way,  they  could  hardly  pecting  more  of  a  rush,  perhaps,  than 

help  a  sulky  sort  of  love  for  him.  I  was    entitled    to.    Knowing    how 

The  seventh  and  last  child  had  much  that  young  child  owed  me  for 

been  a  girl — a  sweet  little  creature  as  her  preservation,   and  feeling  how 

could  be  seen,  and  taking  after  Wat-  fond  I  was  of  her,  what  did  I  look 

kin.     But   she   had  something  on  for  but  wild  delight  at  seeing  "  old 
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Davy"  back  again?     However,   it  where  we  stood  in  the  paKsage-cor- 

seems,  she  had  taken  up  with  an-  ner,  I  drew  Bunny  backward,  and 

other  and  forgotten  me.  found    her    all  of   a  tremble  with 

Watkin,  the  youngest  boy  of  Sker,  eagerness  to  go  and  help, 

was  an  innocent  good  little  fellow,  "More    pay,"   said    little   missy, 

about  twelve  years  old  at  that  time,  with  a  coaxing  look ;  "  more  pay, 

Bardie  had  found  this  out  already ;  Yatkin  I" 

as  quickly  as  she  found  out  my  "No,  no.  You  must  say  *more 
goodness,  even  by  the  moonlight  play,  please,  Watkin.' " 
She  had  taken  the  lead  upon  Wat-  "  See  voo  pay,  Yatkin ;  I  'ants 
kin,  and  was  laying  down  the  law  — more  pay  I'  The  funny  thing 
to  him,  upon  a  question  of  deep  im-  laughed  at  herself  while  saying  it, 
portance,  aboiit  the  manner  of  danc-  as  if  with  some  comic  inner  sense 
uig.  I  could  dance  a  hornpipe  with  of  her  own  insatiability  in  the  mat- 
anybody,  and  forward  I  came  to  ter  of  play, 
listen.  "But  how  do  you  expect  me  to 

"No,    no,    no  I      I    tell    'a.      'E  play    the    music,"    asked    Watkin, 

mustn't  do  like  that,   Yatkin.     'E  very  reasonably,   "if  I  am  to  hold 

must  go  yound  and  yound  like  this ;  my  clothes  out  all  the  time  ?" 

and  'e  must    hold    'a    cothes    out,  "  Can't  'a  ? "  she  replied,  looking 

same  as  I  does.      Gardy  U !      'E  up  at  him  with  the  deepest  disap- 

must  hold  'a  cothes  out  all  the  time,  pointment ;  "  can't  'a  pay  and  dance 

'e  must"  too,   Yatkin  ?      I  thought  'a  could 

The  little  atom,  all  the  time  she  do  anjrthing.     I  'ants  to  go  to  my 

delivered     these    injunctions,    was  dear   mama   and    papa    and    ickle 

holding  out  her  tiny  frock  in  the  brother." 

daintiest  manner,  and  tnpping  side-  Here  she  began  to  set  up  a  very 
ways  here  and  there,  and  turning  lamentable  cry,  and  Watkin  in  vain 
round  quite  upon  tiptoe,  with  her  tried  to  comfort  her,  till,  hearing  us, 
childish  figure  poised,  and  her  chin  she  broke  from  him. 
thrown  forward;  and  then  she  "Nare's  my  dear  mama,  nare's 
would  give  a  good  hard  jump,  but  my  dear  mama  coming!"  she  ex- 
all  to  the  tune  of  the  brass  Jew's-  claimed,  as  she  trotted  full  speed  to 
harp  which  the  boy  was  playing  the  door.  "Mama!  mama!  here 
for  his  very  life.  And  all  the  while  I  is.  And  'e  mustn't  scold  poor 
she  was  doing  this,  the  amount  of  Susan." 

energy  and  expression  in  her  face  It  is  out  of  my  power  to  describe 

was  wonderfu].      You  would  have  how  her  little  flushed  countenance 

thought  there  was  nothing  else  in  fell    when   she  saw    only  me  and 

all  the  world  that  required  doing  Bunny.     She  drew  back  suddenly, 

with  such  zeal  and  abandonment  with   the  brightness  fading  out  of 

Presently  the  boy  stopped  for  a  mo-  her  eager  eyes,  and  the  tears  that 

ment,  and  she  came  and  took  the  were  in  them  began  to  roll,  and  her 

knee  of  his  trousers,  and  put  it  to  bits  of  hands  went  up  to  her  fore- 

her  pretty  lips  with  the  most  ardent  head,   as  if    she  had  lost  herself, 

gratitude.  and  the  comers  of  her  mouth  came 

"  She  must  be  a  foreigner,"  said  down ;   and    then    with  a  sob  she 

I    to    myself:    "no    British    child  turned    away,  and    with    quivering 

could  dajQce  like  that,  and  talk  so ;  shoulders   hid    herself.     I  scarcely 

and    no    British    child  ever  shows  knew  what  to  do  for  the  best;  but 

gratitude."  our  Bunny  was  very  good  to  her,  even 

As  they  had  not  espied  us  yet^  better  than  could  have  been  hoped, 
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although  she  came  of  a  kindly  race,  to    tell    her    about   mother   Jones 

Without   standing  upon  ceremony,  and  her  blind.      Then  these  little 

as  many  children  would  have  done,  ones  got  up,  having  sense  of  a  na- 

up  she  ran  to  the  motherless  stranger,  tural  discordance  of  rank  between 

and,  kneeling  down  on  the  floor,  con-  them,  and  Bunny  no  longer  wiped 

triyed  to  make  her  turn  and  look  at  the  eyes  of  Bardie,  nor  Bardie  wept 

her.     Then  Bunny  pulled  out  her  in  the  arms  of  Bunny.    They  put 

new  handkerchief,  of  which  she  was  their  little  hands  behind  them,  and 

proud,  I  can  tell  you,  being  the  first  stood    apart    to    think    a    bit,   and 

she  had  ever  owned,  made  from  the  watched  each  other  shyly.     To  see 

soundest  comer  of  mother  Jones's  them  move  their  mouths  and  fingers, 

old  window-blind,  and  only  allowed  and  peep  from  the  comers  of  their 

with  a  Simday-frock ;  and  although  eyes,  was  as  good  as  almost  any 

she  had  too  much  respect  for  this  play  without  a  hornpipe  in  it     It 

to  wet  it  with  anything  herself,  she  made  no  difference,  however.     Very 

never   for    a    moment   grudged    to  soon  they  came  to  settle  it  between 

wipe    poor  Bardie's    eyes    vrith   it  them.     The  low-bom  Bunny  looked 

Kay,     she    even    permitted    her —  down  upon  Bardy  for  being  so  much 

which  was  much  more  for  a  child  smaller,  and  the  high-born  Bardie 

to  do — to  take  it  into  her  own  two  looked  down  upon  Bunny  for  being 

hands  and  rub  away  at  her  eyes  so  much  coarser.     But  neither  was 

with  it  able  to  tell  the  other  at  all  what  her 

Gradually  she' coaxed  her  out  of  opinion  was;   and  so,  without  any 

the    cupboard  of    her   refuge,   and  further  trouble,  they  became  very 

sitting  in  some  posture  known  to  excellent  pla3rmates. 

none  but  women  children,  without  a  Doing   my  best    to    make    them 

stool  to  help  her,  she  got  the  little  friends,  I  seized  the  little  stranger, 

one  on  her  lap,  and  stroked  at  her,  and  gave  her  several  good  tosses-up, 

and  murmured  to  her,  as  if  she  had  as  well   as    tickles  between  them ; 

found  a  favoturite  doll  in  the  depth  and  this  was  more  than  she  could 

of  trouble.     Upon  the  whole,  I  was  resist,  being,  as  her  nature  shows, 

so  pleased  that  I  vowed  to  myself  thoroughly    fond   of    any    kind    of 

I  would  give  my  Bunny  the  very  pleasure     and     amusement.        She 

brightest  halfpenny  I  should  earn  laughed,  and  she  fiung  out  her  arms, 

upon  the  morrow.  and  every  time  she  made  such  jumps 

Meanwhile,   the    baby  of    higher  as  to  go  up  like  a  feather.     Pretty 

birth — as  a  glance  was  enough  to  soon  I  saw,  however,  that  this  had 

show  her — began  to  relax  and  come  gone  on  too  long  for  Bunny.     She 

down  a  little,  both  firom  her  dignity  put  her  poor  handkerchief  out  of 

and  her  woe.     She  looked  at  Bunny  sight,   and  then  some  fingers  into 

with  a  gleam  oi  humour,  to  which  her  mouth,  and  she  looked  as  black 

her  wet  eyes  gave  effect  as  a  dog  in  a  kennel.     But  Bardie 

"  'E  call  that  a  ponky-hankerchy  ?  showed  good  nature  now,  for  she 

Does   'a    call    that    a    ponkey-han-  ran  up  to  Bunny,  and  took  her  hand 

kerchy?"  and  led  her  to  me,  and  said  very 

Bunny  was    so    overpowered  by  nicely,  "Give  this  ickle  gal  some, 

this,  after  all  that  she  had  done,  old  Davy.     She  haven't  had  no  pay 

and  at  the  air  of  pity  wherewith  her  at   all.      Oh,   hot   boofley  buckens 

proud  ornament  was  flung  on   the  oo's  got!    Jolly,  jolly  I     Keel  song 

floor,  that  she  could  only  look  at  grand!" 

me  as  if  I  had  cheated  her  about  This   admhration  of   my  buttons 

it    And  truly  I  had  seen  no  need  — which  truly  were  very  handsome, 
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being  on  my  regulation  coat,  and  as  to  lie  in  bed  a  little,  came  to  the  top 
good  as  gilt  almost,  with  ^^Mino-  of  the  stairs,  and  called,  requiring 
taur^*  (a  kind  of  grampus,  as  they  some  attendance.  What  this  meant 
say)  done  round  them — this  appre-  I  knew  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  black 
ciation  of  the  navy  made  me  more  Evan  there,  parched  with  thirst  and 
and  more  perceive  what  a  dear  child  with  great  eyes  rolling  after  helpless 
was  come  ashore  to  us,  and  that  we  drunkenness,  and  roaring,  with  his 
ought  to  look  alive  to  make  some-  night?clothes  on,  for  a  quart  of  fresh- 
thing  out  of  her.    If  she  had  any  drawn  ale. 

friends  remaining  Tand  they  could  But  about  the  shipwrecked  child 
scarcely  have  all  oeen  drowned),  Watty  knew  scarce  anything.  Ho 
being,  as*  she  clearly  was,  of  a  high  had  found  her  in  his  bed  that  mom- 
and  therefore  rich  family,  it  mignt  ing — Moxy,  no  doubt,  having  been 
be  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  even  hard  pushed  (with  her  husband  in 
my  boat  had  been  to  me,  to  keep  that  state)  what  to  do.  And  know- 
her  safe  and  restore  her  in  a  fat  ing  how  kind  young  Watty  was,  she 
state  when  demanded.  With  that  had  quartered  the  baby  upon  him. 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  her  But  Watkin,  though  gifted  with 
home  with  me  that  very  night,  pretty  good  English  (or "  Sassenach," 
especially  as  Bunny  seemed  to  have  as  we  call  it)  beyond  all  the  rest  of 
set  up  a  wonderful  fancy  to  her.  his  family,  couJd  not  follow  the 
But  man  sees  single,  God  sees  little  creature  in  her  manner  of  talk- 
double,  as  our  saying  is,  and  her  bits  ing ;  which  indeed,  as  I  found  there- 
of French  made  me  afraid  that  she  after,  nobody  in  the  parish  could 
might  after  all  be  a  beggar.  do  except  myself  and  an  English- 

**  Now   go    and    play,    like    two  woman  whose  word  was  not  worth 

little  dears,   and    remember  whose  taking. 

day  it  is,"  I  said  to  them  both,  for  '*  Indeed   and    indeed    then,  Mr. 

I  felt    the    duty    of    keeping    my  Llewellyn,"  he  went  on  in  English, 

grandchild  up  to  the  mark  on  all  having  an  evident  desire  to  improve 

religious  questions;    "and  be  sure  himself  by  discourse  with  me,   **I 

you  don*t  go  near  the  well,  nor  out  did   try,   and  I  did  try ;    and  my 

of  sight  of  the  house  at  all,  nor  mother,   she  try  too.      Times   and 

pull  the  tails  of  the  chickens  out,  times,  for  sure  we  tried.     But  no 

nor    throw    stones    at    the    piggy-  use  was  the  whole  of  it     She  only 

wi^y,"  for  I  knew  what  Bunny's  shakes  her  head,  and  thinks  with 

tricks   were.      "And  now,   Watty,  all  her  might,  as  you  may  say.    And 

my  boy,  come  and  talk  to  me,  and  then  she  says,  *  No !   Tse  not  hot 

perhaps  I  will  give  you  a  juneating  you  says.     I  se  two  years  old,  and 

apple  from  my  own  tree  under  the  Fse  Bardic.     And  my  papa  he  be 

Clevice."  very  angry  if  *e  goes  on  so  with  me. 

Although  the  heat  was  tremend-  My  mama  yoves  me,  and  I  yove  her, 
ous  now  (even  inside  those  three-  and  papa,  and  ickle  brotner,  and 
feet  walls),  the  little  things  did  as  I  everybody.  But  not  the  naughty 
bade  them.  And  I  made  the  most  bad  man,  I  doesn^t'  That  isn't  true 
of  this  occasion  to  have  a  talk  with  English  now,  I  dont  think ;  is  it 
Watkin,  who  told  me  everything  he  then,  Mr.  Llewellyn  f  * 
knew.  His  mother  had  not  been  "Certainly  not"  I  answered,  see- 
down  since  dinner,  which  they  ing  that  my  character  for  good 
always  got  anyhow ;  because  his  English  was  at  stake, 
father,  who  had  been  poorly  for  "  And  mother  say  she  know  well 
some  days,  and  feverish,  and  forced  enough  the  baby  must  be   a  for- 
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eigner.     On  her  dress  it  is*  to  show  gave  him  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 

it     No  name,  as  the  Christians  put,  ^*  Ask  no  more  at  present"     How- 

but   marks  without   any  meaning,  ever,  he  was  so  full  of  her  that  he 

And  French  leather  in  her  shoes,  could  not  keep  from  talking. 

and    fal  -  lals    on    her   undercloths.  *•*•  We  asked  who  the  naughty  bad 

Rich    people   mother  do    say  they  man  was,  but  she  was  afraid  at  that, 

must  be ;  but  dead  by  this  time,  she  and  went  all  round  the  room  with 

make  no  doubt"  her  eyes,  and  hid  under  mother's 

"Boy,"  I  replied,  "your  mother,  apron.     And  dreadful  she  cried  at 

I  fear,  is  right  in  that  particular,  breakfast  about  her  mama  and  her 

To  me  it  is  a  subject  of  anxiety  and  own  spoon.     To  my  heart  I  feel  the 

sorrow.     And  I  know  perhaps  more  pain  when  she  does  cry ;  I  know  I 

about  it  than  any  one  else  can  pre-  do.     And  then  of  a  sudden  she  is 

t^id  to  da"  laughing,  and  no  reason  for  it  I     I 

The  boy  looked  at  me  with  won-  never  did  see  such  a  baby  before, 

dor  and  eagerness  about  it     But  I  Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Llewellyn  ?" 


THE   PARADISE  OF  BIRDS. 

« 

We  trust  we  shaU  ever  be  ready  of  beauty,  the  admiration  of  sym- 
to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  Physi-  metry,  and  a  natural  curiosity  as  to 
cal  Science  in  all  its  departments,  the  systematic  arrangements  of  the 
both  on  the  score  of  dignity  and  of  universe ;  though  in  many  of  these, 
utility ;  but  we  sometimes  suspect  such  as  astronomy  and  meteorology, 
that  there  is  a  disposition  at  the  results  of  practical  benefit  have  now 
present  day  to  exact,  if  not  an  ex-  been  attained  which  would  fully 
elusive,  yet  at  least  an  excessive,  vindicate  them  from  that  reproach 
attention  to  studies*  of  that  kind,  of  inutility  which  Socrates  affixed 
Some  parts  of  Physical  Science  will  to  the  study  of  Physics  as  prose- 
always  be  studied  for  their  material  cuted  in  his  day.  But  while  seek- 
results,  as  forming  a  professional  ing  to  impose  no  restraint  on  any  of 
and  profitable  pursuit,  of  which  these  forms  of  science,  we  feel  that 
Chemistry  supplies  one  obvious  ex-  there  are  other  matters  that  have  at 
ampla  Others  are  entitled  to  our  least  a  co-ordinate  claim  along  with 
r^ard  as  an  indispensable  means  of  Physics  to  a  share  of  our  estimation, 
promoting  human  health  and  hap-  Moral  and  mental  science,  as  well 
piness,  such  as  those  inquiries  that  as  literature  and  a  taste  for  art, 
are  conversant  with  sanitary  and  ifiust  not  be  deprived  of  their  fair 
dietetic  laws ;  and  recent  inves-  share,  both  in  the  education  of 
ttgations  have  shown  from  what  youth  and  in  the  practice  of  mature 
remote  and  unexpected  quarters  life ;  for  without  these  the  full 
important  aid  can  be  got  to  assist  human  character  will  have  been 
in  those  objects.  AnoUier  class  of  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  its 
physical  topics  appeals  chiefly  to  highest  happiness  left  unattained. 
the  speculative  or  sentimental  part  Johnson  may  have  been  prejudio- 
of  our  constitution,  such  as  the  sense  ed,   or   have  laboured  under  some 

The  Paradise  of  Birds :   an  Old  Extravaganza  in  a  Modem  Dress.     By  William 
John  Coortbope.    William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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special  disqualification  ;  but  he  who  at  once  advocate  and  illustrate 
always  deserves  to  be  listened  to,  the  merits  of  scholarship  and  literair 
and  his  remarks  on  this  subject  may  power,  in  connection  with  right  feel- 
not  unseasonably  bo  reverted  to  at  ing  and  pure  taste ;  and  we  are  not 
the  present  time.  In  speaking  of  sorry  that  there  should  be  a  few, 
the  Academy  which  Milton  founded,  who,  when  Science  pushes  her  pre- 
and  in  which  it  was  his  design  *^  to  tensions  a  little  too  far,  and  pro- 
teach  something  more  solid  than  mulgates  conjectures  for  certainties, 
the  common  literature  of  schools,  and  resultless  theories  for  important 
by  reading  those  authors  that  treat  truths,  are  able  and  willing  to  play 
01  physical  subjects,"  Johnson  ob-  the  part  of  the  great  Author  of  the 
serves: —  Clouds,  with  more  justice  of  pcr- 

"  But  the  truth  Is,  that  the  knowledge  sonal  application  than  he  observed, 
of  external  nature,  and  the  sciences  which  and  with  a  higher  and  purer  refine- 
that  knowledge  requires  or  Includes,  are  ment  than  the  old  Comedy  com- 
not  the  great  or  the  frequent  busmcss  of  ^^nded.  Ridicule  is  not  always 
the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide  •"•""^  ^  i  iu  i.  V  *1  '  «i»t«.jo 
for  action  or  conversaUon,  whether  we  the  test  of  truth,  but  it  is  a  great 
wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  preservative  from  absurdity, 
requisite  is  the  reliffious  and  moral  know-  The  volume  to  which  we  here 
ledge  of  right  and  wrong ;  the  next  Is  g^^t  to  direct  attention  is  the  work 
an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  man-  *  i.  i  xi  j  _ 
kind,  and  with  those  cxampfes  which  of  a  scholar,  a  gentleman^  and,  as  we 
may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove  .think,  a  poet ;  and  m  this  Extrava- 
by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions,  ganza^  as  he  has  called  it,  he  has 

"  Prudence  and  iusUce  are  virtues  imd  favoured  us  with  a  pungent,  but  yet 

excellences  of  all  times  and  of  all  places ;  „  «^„*i^  „„j  ««•»;„!  r«*;«k  .,*I^n  fl/»»A 

we  are  perpetually  moralists,  but  we  ar^  a  gentle  and  genial  satire  upon  some 

geometricians  only  by  chance.    Our  in-  Of  tne  eocentncitiefl  of  the  day,  both 

tercourse\vith  intellectual  nature  is  neces-  in  scientific  and  in  social  matters, 

sary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are  His  style  is  easy,  elegant,  and  grace- 

Sgl'S^t^^r'e J^»hlJ  '-^  ^^   versification    flowing jujd 

one  may  know  another  half  his  Ufe  with-  harmonious,  and  he  has  studied  m 

out  beiuff  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  the    best    schools     the    true    char- 

hydrostaucs  or  astronomy ;  but  his  moral  acter  of  that  highest  form   of  the 

and    prudential    character   immediately  burlesque  which  produces  laughter, 

appears.    Those  authors,  therefore,  are  v_   ^J?*^^„'  ^    ^^  Ai,^\f^   «rk«*    \l 

t5  be  read  at  schools  that  supply  most  ^J  professmg    to  dignify   what    is 

axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  mean  and  aggrandise  what  is  httle. 

moral  truth,  and  most  materials  for  con-  But  amidst  the  general  expanse  of 

yersatiou;  and  these  purposes  are  best  ludicrous    absurdity,  which    is    the 

servedbypoets,  orators,  and  historians."*  ^^^  character  of  the  poem,  there 

This  judgment  leans,  perhaps,  occur  every  now  and  then  pleasing 
too  much  to  the  other  side  of  the  passages  of  simple  beauty  and  true 
question,  as  Socrates  did,  whom  pathos,  which  redeem  it  from  any 
Johnson  claims  as  an  ally,  and  of  suspicion  of  cynical  scorn  or  heart- 
whom  he  says :  "  It  was  his  labour  less  apathv.  On  the  whole,  we  con- 
to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  sid^  it  tj^e  most  sucoessful  speci- 
of  nature  to  speculations  upon  life ;  men  of  polished  and  agreeable  rail- 
but  the  innovators  whom  I  oppose,  lery  at  the  prevailing  crotchets  of 
are  turning  off  attention  from  life  so-called  Science  that  has  appeared 
to  nature."  for  many  a  day. 

We  are  glad  to  think  that  there  The  book  is  not,  perhaps,  suffici- 

are  still   among  us  a  body  of  men  ently  clear  in  the  exposition  of  its 

*  Johnson^s  Life  of  Milton,  p.  28. 
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own  pkn  ;   and  we   shall  here  en-  ^^  ctown  tbo  virgiiial  forests,  drove  a  ehare 

deavour  to  stand  somewhat  in  the  O'er^rrcn  waves,  and  tracked  the  pathless 

attitude   of    Prologue    to   the   play,  Where*er  he  made   his  dwening,  &r  and 

mnd    explain    the    situation    out  of  rru-^fi^,.*  „„^v,^     *       *      .    ^      :, 

«  «  «    .f      .  The  andeni  Bpeechless  tenants  pined  and 
^nicn  Id  arises.  died  1 

The  two  human  heroes  of  the  piece  ^^*  *^®  ^^^  beasts,  and  then  the  gentler 

are  Maresnest,  a  philosopher  of  the  of  Mtfewd  nune,  and  last  of  aU  the  Birds. 

*'  Development        persuasion,     and  These,  by  the  new-boilt  town  from  wood- 

Wiudbag    a  poet  ^f   the   romantic  8ooi'?lS.S'1?Skcttv.tothedtyt«te. 

scnooL     Ibe  time  of  tne  history  is  The  tmant  schoolboy  aooght  their  mossy 

that  era,  vet  to  come,  in  which  it  is  «n.-'^«ii *u  •      1  ^      __. 

supposed  that  by  the  encroachments  ^%^S:"  ^'^^^   P^^**  ""^  ^^"^ 

of  man  amd  the  persecutions  of  boys.  Others,  preferred  Arom  their  Seven -Dials 

the  Birds  will  have  disappeared  from  MadTfor  the  gentier  Gmi  Cliib  generons 
the  face  of  the  earth,  occasioning         sport; 

thereby  a  serious  loss  both  to  Science  ^^?  ^^^  ^^  beauties  claimed  an  even 

and  to  Poetry,  and  involving  other  Cooks  for  their  pies,  and  beauties  for  their 

consequences  of  a  most  threateninsr  ,    ^^'  ^       ^ 

aK**.^^^*      ti>*»  ^ki^of   rv#   ♦u«   *-r^  In  short,  by  snch  proscription,  one  by  one. 

Character.     The  object   of   the   two  cutoff  to  improve  manVcookery,clbthes,  or 

personages  referred  to  is  to  recover         gun, 

the  lost  tribes  by  a  visit  to  the  Para-  ^«  ^^^^  ^  ^'^^  *»  "^  distinctly  done. 

dise  of  Birds,  supposed  to  be  situ-  „,.    '        '  ^.  .*        *  .  .  *      ^  ' 

»4<^  .«^  ♦K^  T<j/v-*i;  i>«i«      Tsruu  ♦!.:«  If  it  were  well  that  lives  so  bright  and  gay 

ated  at  the  North  Pole.     With  this  should  thus  be  quenched,  is  not  for  me  to 

view  they  have  embarked  on  an  ice-         say : 

benr     drawn    bv   a   hundred    whitA  J*«  •repw>ifre«rtve  animals  t—but  hear 

oepg,    drawn    oy  a   nunarea  wnite  From  this  extinction  what  results  appear. 

bears   which   they   have   tamed  for  The  Birds  being  gone,  the  Caterpiflars,  freed 

Ae  purpose.     The  situation  is  thus  ^'^wL^  restraUits,  began  to  enlarge  their 

explained  by  Maresnest,  the  man  of  The  chaffer  in  the  wheat  his  larvaa  laid ; 


Dark  weevils,  mustering  like  the  Cossack, 
preyed 

^^^         -  itAi--xi^       M  Upon  each  leaf,  and  blackened  every  blade. 

Sil     *'         ^^^^^  ^^^   8*ato  of  our  Scorched  up,  as  though  by  arson,  sword,  or 

^ih  of  ourselves,  our  iceberg,  and  our  bears,  Our  land  Ues  sickening  through  every  league : 

y?**^'**?^?^.'^'^^!"**"*"*^-.,  ^^^^  ^^'  Our  children  pine  beneath  the  wingdd  curse, 

O  lOT^  ladles,  cowteous  gentlemen,  our  cattle  starve  upon  the  MHs-nay,  worse. 

We  who  appear  in  this  outlan^h  place,  The  foe,  swoU'n  up  to  monstrous  size,  now 
In  times  so  dark,  in  such  prodigious  case,  seems 

nat  frc^  some  star  you  might  suppose  us  Hideous  and  huge  as  nightmares  in  our 

nunetf,  dreams. 

^'^5?^  ^^'^^^  dtizens  of  the  world,  pood  they  no  longer  find  to  fruit  or  flower, 

la  wmcn  Kepubiic,  1  would  have  yon  know  But,  pressed  for  sustenance,  mflst  now  de- 

Fam  a  Naturalist,  and  he  a  Poet  jfan,  man  himself!   The  caterpillar  soon 

mtter  we  sail  amid  thrae  icy  blocks,  wui  be  the  last  live  thing  beneath  the  moon  I 

Pun  ofpWlanthropy  and  paradox.  To  save  this  anticlimax,  if  we  can, 

^benefit  our  spedcs :  ^  brief  words,  ve  have  come  hither,  I  and  yonder  man, 

Wa^re  come  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Birds,  who  tells  me— and  I  toow  not  if  he  lies— 

Kext  for  the  cause  ;-but  first,  to  make  thtogs  That  at  the  Pole,  beyond  the  snow  and  ice, 

_.    «*«■''♦,.        ^. #     ,*        ^  The  souls  of  birds  live  on  to  Paradise. 

Tou  should  my  theory  of  existence  hear.  This  Paradise  once  reached,  I  mean  to  beg 

Utm  an  the  worth  of  Iton,  and  who  you  Two  bh^s  of  every  species  in  the  egg, 

-^•■*»     .  , .  ,  .  Which,  hatched  at  home  with  artificial  heat. 

That  we  have  ventured  for  your  sakes  so  Thec^d  ways  of  love  and  pairing  shall 
**'•  repeat : 

Their  beaks  sweet  pasture  to  our  foes  shall 

Hopefril  and  bold,  progressive  ftt>m  his  birth,  .   ^^1 »       *».        -.*-^*   1*    1.1  j  « 

UuL   through    ^   quarters  of  producdve  ^^  «>  restore  the  sceptre  to  Manktod." 

earth 

Adranced  his  posts :  he  sowed  the  shore  with        j^g  they  advance  they  come  into  a 

Tame?mountato-summits  toto  turnip-tops:  ki^d  of  purgatory,  where  the  souls  of 
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those  human  beings  axe  confined  and 
punished  who  on  earth  had  been 
guilty  of  destroying  or  tormenting 
birds.  Among  others,  the  souls  of  a 
Bird-catcher,  a  Cook,  and  a  fine  Lady, 
present  themselves,  tod  pour  forth 
both  their  sins  against  birds  done 
in  the  body,  and  the  penance  they 
now  suffer  for  those  delinquencies. 
The  fine  Lady  desires  to  be  informed 
by  the  poet  as  to  the  present  fash- 
ions, and  then  laments  the  empire 
that  she  had  wielded  in  that  do- 
main, where  she  and  her  sister- 
directresses 

• 

'*  Dispensed,  in  latitudes  below. 
The  laws  of  flonnce  and  ftirbeiow. 
And  held  on  bird  and  beast  debate, 
What  lives  shoold  die  to  senre  onr  state.'* 

Now  the  feathers  and  eider-down 
which  had  once  been  her  favourite 
ornaments  are  converted  to  instru- 
ments of  tortura  She  informs  the 
visitors,  however,  of  the  way  which 
they  should  go,  and  that  passing 
through  the  Limbo  of  the  Obsolete, 
they  would  come  to  the  Paradise  of 
which  they  were  in  search,  and  of 
which  the  gate  is  guarded  by  a  Roc*s 
egg.  The  embryo  in  that  egg  they 
must  endeavour  to  conciliate  so  as 
to  gain  admittance;  This  announce- 
ment stimulates  the  two  pilgrims, 
and  especially  the  Man  of  Science, 
who  exclaims : — 

*'  On,  on  to  Limbo  I  did  yon  bear  f 
The  Roc*s  Egg  f    Perish  every  Aar. 
O  palflDontological  sea  I 
Was  ever  traveller  blest  like  me  f 
Now  is  the  time,  and  hero  the  station. 
For  a  new  theory  of  creation  P* 

They  proceed,  accordingly,  and  an- 
nounce themselves  to  the  Great 
Porter :  but  Marcsnest  goes  near  to 
spoil  all  by  disputing  some  of  the 
doctrines  held  by  Roc's  E^, — ^par- 
ticularly some  of  a  theological  cha- 


racter. The  Great  Embryo  having 
intimated  his  belief  that  he  ^t  his 
"beak  and  wing"  from  Providence, 
Maresnest,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Aris- 
tophanic  sceptics,  exclaims,  "There's 
no  such  thing."*    Roc  then  asks : — 

*'By  whose  direction 
Was  this  egg  made?— M.  By  Natural  Selec- 
tion. 
B.  What*s  that?— M.  The  rise  of  Species: 

can  it  be 
You  know  not  how  it  was  f    Then  hear  frt>m 
me." 

The  philosopher  then  proceeds,  in 
a  wild  and  jumbling  metre,  to  ex- 
pound how  many  things  arose  out 
of  few  or  none,  and  how  diflferent 
things  came  from  similar  ones : — 

**  Ho  I  ye  obsolete  wings  in  the  ontset  of 
things,  which  the  clergy  Creation  mis- 
caU. 

There  was  nooght  to  perplex  by  shape,  spe- 
cies, or  sex ;  indeed,  there  was  nothinc 
at  aU, 

Bat  a  motion  most  comic  of  dnst- motes 
atomic,  a  chaos  of  decimal  fhtctions. 

Of  which  each  nnder  Fate  was  impelled  to 
his  mate  by  Lore  or  the  law  of  Attrac- 
tions. 

So  Jarred  the  old  world,  in  blind  partlelea 
horled,  snd  Love  was  the  first  to  attune 
It, 

Yet  not  bv  prevision,  bnt  simple  c(>lliskm— 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  Unit 

Of  the  worlds  thus  begun  the  first  was  the 
Sun,  who,  wishing  to  round  off  his  gtrth« 

Began  to  perspire  with  great  circles  of  lire— 
and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  Earth. 

Soon  desiring  to  pair,  Fire.  Water,  Barth, 
Air,  to  monogamous  custom  unused, 

AH  Joined  by  collusion  in  fortunate  foslon, 
and  so  the  sponge-puzsle  produced. 

Now  the  Sponge  had  of  yore  many  attributes 
more  than  the  power  to  imbibe  or  ex- 
punge. 

And  his  leisure  beguiled  with  the  hope  of  a 
chUd. 

CHOBUS. 

O  philoprogenittvo  Sponge  I 

MIBXSXKST. 

Then  Him  let  us  call  the  first  Parent  of  all, 
though  the  clergy  desire  to  hoodwink  us : 

For  He  gave  to  the  Earth  the  first  animal 
birth,  and  conedved  the  Omithorhyn* 

ChU8.^« 


*  Strepeiades,  In  *  The  Clouds,*  says  :— 

*'  op^C  o^  <^r  dyoBdv  rd  fiavddvetv  ; 

2.     Aivoc  PaciXiveif  tov  AV  l^e^tf^anu^.** 

— L.  817. 
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The  Ornithorhynchus  bein^   thus  "He,  bright  historian  of  your  loves  and 

produced,  and  being  an  ambidexter  Dated  yoir  building,  chronicled  your  broods, 

animal,    with  a   duck's   bill   and    a  Described  your  times  of  flight,  your  change 

Quadruped's  ex^mities,  proceeds  to  You?Si|h?SSods  shifted  with  the  shifting 

dense   means    for    diTersifymg   its  weathers, 

proeeny.       Its  efforts  come  to  this.  And  by  lonsj  commerce  with  his  gable  quests. 

yivg^juj.       xw.  «Hi«Mw>  vviu^  w  i^o,  L^m^pj  gij  ^ijg  Bccreto  of  your  souls  and 

that  of  four  young  ones  from  two  nests." 
pairs  of  eggs,  one  pair  incline  in  one 

direction,  and  another  the  opposite  To  each  or  most  of  these  exam- 
way  : —  pies  the  birds  sing  forth  their  ap- 
proval, and,  as  to  the  last  named, 
"Prom  the  blll,ta  brief  words,  were  devel-  thfe  Swallow  twitters  some  pleasant 
oped  the  Birds,  of«ri^«o  . 
Unless  our  tame  pigeons  and  ducks  He :  sianzas  . 
From  the  tan  and  hmd  l^s,  in  the  second 

laid  eggs,                  „    ,     ..  **IfTransmigration  e'er  compel 

The  Apes  and-Professor  Huxley. »  a  bird  to  live  with  human  heart, 

I  pray  that  bird  have  choice  to  dwell 

_-            .                -              ,    ,      .,  From  human  His  Impart. 
These  views,  and  some  deductions 

from    them,   incense   Roc's  Eim  to  "Books  he  shall  read  in  hm  and  tree: 

*^v^     «^«u.,     uvvuo^   A•x7^^»   a^(^    wr  Tlie  llowers  his  wcathcr  Shall  porteud ; 

such  a  degree  that  ne  seems  resolv-  The  birds  his  moralists  shall  be : 

ed  to  keep  the  gate  of  Paradise  shut  -^d  everything  his  frtend. 

against    the    strangers.       Windbag,  •»  such  man  in  Enriand  I  have  seen : 

however,  appeases  him  with  an  ap-  He  moved  mylieart  with  ftwh  delight ; 

nrAnrinfi>  RAnir  in  nmicA  of  fhtt  Ohsn.  -Aoid  had  I  not  the  Swallow  been, 

propnaie  song  m  prwse  oi  ine  UDso-  j  ^^  ^^^^  Q^xbeti  White." 
lete,  and  they  are  allowed  to  pass 

^^         ,                                         .  The  Bird  of  Paradise  admits  the 

But  in  this    **  enchanted    region  force  of  these  "  extenuating  circum- 

of  twilight  and  gentle  temperature,  stances,"    but   reluctantly  declares 

aboundmg  m  trees,  erass  hollows,  that    "Law    is    law:"     "the   Law 

and  fresh  water "  and  every  luxury  must  take  its  course."    Windbag, 

and  appliance  that  can  soothe  and  however,  has  still  another  arrow  in 

satisfy  its  winged  mhabitants,  our  his  quiver.     If  strict  law  is  to  rule, 

two  pilgrims  have  new  diflBculties  the  defendants'*  must  be  acquitted ; 

and  dangers  to  encounter.     All  the  for  the   law  under  which  they  are 

birds  turn  out  to  reconnoitre  them,  being  tried  cannot  reach  them.    Its 

including  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  the  enactment  is  that  the  soul  of  any 

sovereign  of  the  place ;    and  it  is  man  which  trespasses  is  to  die ;  but 

60OD  remembered  that  there  is  a  law,  there  is  nothing  said  about  his  body; 

by  which  any  soul  of  any  mammal,  and  if  the  body  must  live  it  will  be 

and  specially  of  man,  which   there  difficult  to  kill  the  souL     This  solu- 

intrudes,  shall  die.     The  travellers  tion  of  the  question  is  welcomed  by 

are  thereupon  put  upon  their  trial,  all  parties,  and  the  King  exclaims : 

and  a  jury  is  empanelled.     Various 

of    the  birds  come  forward  to  give  **  Then  they  must  be  discharged.    A  legal 

evidence  as  to  the  injuries  inflicted  ,    Jfc^  ^    t   ^    .^  -*-^        *v      au 

^^    i.u^:- V       Ji     1  •   J           J  Is  (blest  be  Justice!)  stronger  than  the 

on    their    race    by    mankind;    and  Law." 

Windbag,  then,  in  defence,  adduces, 

on  the  other  side,  examples  of  those  A  full  reconciliation  takes  place, 
who  have  been  what  we  may  call  the  Human  parties  to  the  treaty 
Philomithists — Anacreon,  Catullus,  engaging  that  Birds  shall  in  future 
Aristophanes,  Chaucer,  and  last,  not  be  protected  from  cruelty  or  ill- 
least,  Selbome's  Sage—  usage : — 
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**  Save  by  your  free  -will. 
None  shall  touch  or  taste  ye, 
Roast  you,  fry.  or  grill. 
Or  crowd  yon  in  a  pasty. 
No  man  e'er  shall  get 
A  rejnioTe  or  pardon 
Who  shall  dare  to  net 
Or  shoot  yon  in  his  garden. 

When  yonr  nesting  is  begiin. 
Whatever  tmant  urchin 
Takes  more  egn  than  one 
Shall  receive  a  Dirching.* 


11 


Then,  again,  in  spring-time— 

"If  a  girl 
Wish  a  new  hat  or  bonnet. 
She  most  a  leaflet  enrl. 
And  write  discreetly  on  it, 
*  When  yon  monlt  yonr  bine 
Feathers,  great  Kingflsher, 
Save  a  plnme  or  two 
For  your  own  well-wisher.* " 

These  terms  being  considered  sat- 
isfactory, the  Convention  is  con- 
cluded, and  the  Birds  come  troop- 
ing in  with  nests  full  of  eggs  in 
their  beaks  to  enable  the  pUgrims 
to  repeople  earth  with  the  lost 
tribes;  and  the  Philosopher  and 
Poet  put  to  sea  with  their  bear- 
drawn  iceberg,  among  the  farewell 
carols  and  good  wishes  of  the  Birds, 
who  are  thus  trusting  them  with 
their  embryo  ofi^pring.  There  is 
something  pleasant  and  touching  in 
the  valedictory  chorus  with  which 
the  Birds  in  Paradise  address  their 
unborn  young  in  anticipation  of 
their  entering  on  possession  of  the 
earthly  seats  where  their  ancestors 
had  once  been  happy;  and  we  shall 


wind  up  this  article  with  some  of 
the  verses  thus  chanted : — 

**  Oo  fh>m  the  home  of  yonr  birth. 

Children,  nnhatched  in  the  shell  I 
Go  afar  off  npon  earth, 

In  the  woods  of  yonr  ftithers  to  dwell  1 
Topair  in  yonr  leafv possessions. 

To  mingle,  in  annlight  or  shade, 
Yonr  labours,  your  loves,  and  your  sessions, 

Tonr  lingering  late  serenade  I 

"  Snow-wingdd,  wave-loving  hosts. 

Whiten  the  skirts  of  the  hind ! 
Pipe  on  the  snmmer-dad  coasts. 

Wanning  yonr  bosoms  in  sand  I 
Build  high  on  the  oiles  of  the  granite. 

And  over  calm  fisheries  float. 
From  the  Longshlps  Ihr  eastward  to  Thanet, 

The  Lizard  to  lone  John  o*  Groat  1 

"  Yon,  too,  swallows,  that  hatch 

Broods  by  the  dwellings  of  men, 
Colonise  chimney  and  tmitcfa. 

Fresh  from  migration  again  I 
Shoot  swift  over  market  and  haven. 

Or  gnat-hannted  river,  that  hems 
Grass  meadows,  serene-flowing  Avon, 

The  aiU  and  the  willows  of  Thames  I 

**  Bremite  birds  and  reolnse. 

Lovers  of  infinite  rooni. 
Go.  fbr  your  tenements  choose 

Cromlech,  and  aheepway.  and  combe  I 
The  curlew  once  more  in  the  fallow 

Shall  whistle  at  night  by  the  main ; 
The  peewit,  whose  onlldren  are  callow. 

Lament  upon  Saliabury  plain. 

^  Blvers  and  streama  shall  resonnd ; 

The  water-rat  down  in  the  reeds 
Shan  hear  the  sedge-warbler  around. 

And  the  crake  on  the  low-lving  meads : 
And  the  bittern  shall  boom  oW  the  ruahes 

Love-siffBals,  deep-throated  and  harsh. 
Where  8<mtude  moumfhllv  hushes 

The  stagnated  pools  of  tbe  marsh. 

**  Yet,  wheresoever  ye  shall  roam, 

Seek  not  In  life  fbr  your  goal ; 
Death  shall  restore  vou  voor  home. 

Death  the  imparadised  Polo.** 
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IRELAKD  BBYISITBD. 

I  WAS  told  I  should  find  great  those  affectations;  and  now,  in  one 

changes  in  Ireland  since  I  had  last  sense,  there  has  grown  up  an  Ireland 

seen    it     I    was    prepared  to  find  for  the  Irish.     A  gradual  distrust  of 

Duhlin  itself  much  altered ;  and  in  English  parties,  a  growing  feeling 

some  respects,  I  helieve,  consider-  that   the   great    rivals   for    politi- 

able  change  has  occurred.    One  trait  cal  power  cared  more  for  the  Irish 

has^  however,  sustained  no  modifi-  vote  than  for  any  real  interest  of 

cation    of   any   kind.     The    genial,  the  land,  has  estranged  many  from 

generous  hospitality  is  just  the  same  the  ranks  of  either  Whig  or  Tory, 

as  erer ;    and  for  the  courtesy  of  and  prepared  them,  in  a  measure,  to 

a  graceful  welcome,  and  ^e  warm  listen  to  the  discussion  of  a  separate 

conliality  of  a  generous  reception,  I  legislative    system   with   far   more 

am  ready  to  back  my  countr3rmen  patience    than    they   would    have 

against   Europe.    I   have   lived,    I  vouchsafed   a   few  years  ago.     So 

am  sorry  to  own  it,  so  much  away  that,  while  the  present  Cabinet  are 

from    home,    that   I    have  at  last  flattering  themselves  on  their  sue- 

attained  to  that  sort  of  observation  cess,  and  chanting  the  praises  of 

which  a  stranger  is  apt  to  bestow  on  their  **  healing  measures,"  they  are 

a  foreign  country ;  and  in  ^is  way  little  awaro  to  what  cause  is  due  the 

I    find   myself   Questioning   modes  seeming  quietude  of  the  land,  and 

and  ways  and  habits  amidst  which  the  actually  wider  toleration  that  is 

I  was  brought  up,  but  have  lived  so  found  in  society.    They  fancy  the 

kmg  away  from  that  they  come  be-  patient   to   be   cured,  because    he 

fore  me  as  new  and  strange,  and  even  makes  less  complaint  tlum  of  old ; 

peculiar.  while  the  real  reason  is,  he  has  dis- 

The  most  strongly  marked  change  charged  his  doctor,  and  thrown  his 

in  tiie  tone  of  society  which  struck  physic  to  the  dogs  I 

me  was,  that  Dublin  had  ceased  to  That   old    party-worship,    which 

be   as  provincial,  and  become  far  made  itself  felt  in  every  social  ga- 

more  national,  than  I  remembered  it  thering,  and  marked  a  dinner-table 

of  old.    Nor  is  thero  any  paradox  in  as  distinctly  as  the  benches  in  the 

what  I  say.    The  old  provincialism  House,  has  totally  disappeared,  with 

of  Dabhn  displayed  itself  in  an  al-  what  gain  to  the  spirit  of  pleasant 

most  slavish  imitation   of  London,  intercourse  I  need  not  say. 

as  thou^  it  revelled  in  the  sense  of  Whatever  a  portion  of  the  press 

its  secondary  position.     It  adopted  may  say.  England  cannot  afford  to 

the  hours,  the  dress,  it  even  tried  to  despise  tne  Nationalists.    The  green 

eounterfeit  the  accent,  of  the  greater  fla|;   that    these   men   would   now 

ca|NtaL      It    mimicked,    I    rejoice  hoist  is  not  the  banner  of  rebellion. 

to   say   most    unsuccessfully,    the  There  are  at  least  a  very  consider- 

languid  air   of  semi-exhaustion  so  able  number  who  do  not  desire  se- 

conspicuously   distinctive   in   Eng-  paration  from  England,  who  would 

lish  manners ;  and  it  tried  its  very  wish  to  see  Ireland  entrusted  with 

utmost  to  be  as  dreary  and  tiresome  the  care  of  her  own  interests^  and 

as  its  better.  able  to  attend  to  the  development 

It  has   apparently  outgrown   all  of  her  own  resources,  without  hav- 

VOL.   ex. — ^MO.   DCLXX.  M 
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ing,  as  a  necessary  preliminaiy,  to  gentry  of  the  land,  nor  with  any 
swell  the  lists  of  a  party  majority  other  could  so  many  guarantees  be 
in  England,  or  take  the  mot  d*ardre  found  for  peace  and  security.  It 
from  the  staff  at  Downing  Street  was  not  possible  to  imagine  a  trans- 
An  Irish  member  now  knows  that  fer  of  land  which  should  occasion 
before  ho  can  blast  a  rock  in  a  Gal-  less  inconvenience  or  less  local  dis- 
way  harbour,  he  must  earn  the  right  turbance  than  this.  The  very  farm- 
by  exploding  a  Tory  combination;  labourers  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
and  that  a  successful  sneer  at  Mr.  remain  to  till  the  soil  they  had  lived 
Disraeli  in  the  House  is  the  essential  on  from  childhood,  and  not  a  tradi- 
preliminary  towards  a  bounty  for  the  tion  of  home  or  neighbourhood  be  in- 
coast  fishenr ;  and  feels  how  ignoble  vaded. 

a  position  he  occupies  in  the  House  In  the  working  of   the  system, 

at  Westminster.  however,  this  happy  issue  was  sadly 

I  know  it  is  hot  a  gracious  office  disappointed.  The  purchasers  '^  un- 
to question  the  boons  which  a  strong  der  the  Court"  were  not,  as  was  ex- 
Administration  have  taxed  all  their  pected,  the  tenant-farmers  of  the 
strength  to  bestow  upon  Ireland,  estate,  but  a  set  of  people  totally  new 
but  I  also  know  that  many  of  these  to  landovming  and  its  obligations — 
remedies  have  been  advised  in  utter  the  small  shopkeepers  of  small  towns 
ignorance  of  the  real  wants  and  the  — men  who  had  amassed  consider- 
true  sentiments  of  Irishmen.  The  able  wealth,  and  in  many  respects 
great  physician  Abemethy  used  to  worthy  and  excellent  people,  but 
say,  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  quite  unused  to  the  position  of  ter- 
the  treatment  of  disease  was  the  ritorial  owners,  and  totally  deficient 
endeavour  of  the  doctor  to  obviate  in  the  sort  of  knowledge  that  befits 
at  one  time  the  effect  of  the  reme-  a  man  for  country  Ufe  and  its  habits, 
dies  he  had  employed  at  another;  These  men  staked  ^eir  money  on 
fnd  in  this  way  the  bark  and  the  land  with  a  very  small  return  for 
strong  nutriment  administered  were  their  capital,  accepting  in  lieu  of 
simply  the  compensation  to  the  sick  larger  interest  tiie  greater  security 
man  for  all  the  bloodletting  and  they  obtained.  They  invested, 
depletion  before.  Now  there  is  however,  on  the  distinct  under- 
something  like  this  in  the  legisla-  standing  that  their  two  and  a  half 
tion  adopted  towards  Ireland.  To  or  three  per  cent — and  they  rardy 
certain  things  that  we  have  done  got  even  so  much — should  be  as 
for  her,  a  great  deal  of  late  legisla-  punctually  paid  as  their  bank  divi- 
tion  has  been  framed  as  the  correc-  '  dends.  They  knew  nothing  of  good 
tive,  and  the  Downing  Street  doctors  or  bad  seasons,  of  smut  in  the 
have  less  been  curing  their  patient  wlfeat  or  rot  in  the  potato ;  they 
than  trying  how  to  counteract  their  todc  little  account  of  drou^t  in 
own  remedies.  spring  or  floods  in  autumn.    Of  the 

The  chief  intention  of  the  Encum-  thousand  and  one  contingencies  of 

bered  Estates  Act  was  unquestion-  a  farmer's'  life,  of  which  every  ooun- 

ably  to  substitute  for  the  old  and  try  gentieman  knows  the  bearing 

ruined  proprietors  a  class  of  small  and  the  pressure,  tiiey  were  utterly 

&nner8  tied  to  the  soil  by  their  espe*  ignorant    They  were  alike  unable 

dal  interests,  and  responsible,  by  to  discuss  with   their  tenants  the 

their  properties,  for  the  quietness  of  themes  interesting  to  each,  and  by 

the  country.    The  project  was  oer-  that  very  show  of  Imowledge  evi- 

tainly  wise.    No  order  of  men  could  dence  the   sort  of   sympathy  that 

be  better  adapted  to  replace  the  old  should  bind  the  owner  to  the  tOler 
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of  iht  sofl.    They  only  knew  that  penalties  that  men  totally  estranged 
their  rent  represented  the  very  low-  from  their  order  have  incmred. 
est  rate  of   interest   their   money  I  haye   been  assured,   over    and 
could  return,  and  that  their  great-  over  again,  that  if  a  census  of  the 
er  security  was  the  compensation.  Irish  eyictions  was  taken,  it  would 
When,  however,  the  rent  remained  be  found  that  the  same  measures 
unpaid — ^when  they  found  that  the  Were  almost  exclusirely  taken   by 
texiant    came    forward    with    com-  the  class  of  purchasers  under  the 
plaints  and  excuses,  demands,  and  Court  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
eTen  defiance — these  men  had  at  that  a  very  small  number,  indeed, 
onee  recourse  to  law.     They  sued  proceeded  from  the  old  proprietors 
exactly  as  they  should  haye  sued  of  the  soil    The  law  of  tenant  com- 
had  the   defaulter  been  a  man  in  pensation  was  of  this  nature,  and 
trade,  and    their   joint   transaction  made  to  remedy  an  adyentitious  eylL 
one  of  woolen  or  hardware  or  soft  It  was,  in  its  relation  to  the  action  of 
goods.     They  obtained  their  decree,  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  only 
and  they  acted  upon  it      Against  another  instance  of  the  *^  bad  doctor- 
these  eyictions — heartless   eyictions  ing**  I  haye  alluded  to,  where  one 
it  would  not  be  dif9cult  to  prove  portion  of  the  treatment  was  meant 
them  in  regard  to  the  many  inno-  to  repair  or  counteract  some  results 
cent   victims    they  included  —  Mr.  of  another  remedy.     Had  the  pre- 
Gladstone's  land  laws  were  directed,  amble  to  the  late  law  been  explicit. 
He  could  not  exactly  tell  the  land-  it  should  have  set  forth  that,  "as  the 
lord.  You  shall  have  no  remedy  in  Bill  for  Legalising  the  Sale  of  En- 
case of  non-payment  of  rent     He  cumbered  Estates  had  so  far  failed 
could  scarcely  l^alise  the  refusal  to  in  its  object  that  the  new  proprie- 
pay,  nor  the  powder-and-ball  argu-  tors  of  land  were  taken  from  a  class 
ment  of  terror ;   but  he  could  en-  who  knew  nothing  of  land,  or  cared 
cumber  the  law  of  distress  by  such  for  land  in  any  d^ree  but  as  seem*- 
complications^    introduce    so    many  ity  for  capital,  the  present  Act  was 
clauses  for  drawbacks,  abatements,  intended  to  remedy  so  much  of  the 
and  allowances,   that,  on  regaining  former  Act  as  had  not  foreseen  this 
his  possession,  the  owner  of  3ie  sou  contingency,  and  embarrass  this  new 
got  very  little  else,  and  saw  his  de-  proprietory    with    such    difSculties 
mands  for  arrears  so  reduced,  that  and  obstructions,   that  they  would 
he  actually  found    the  tenant   had  heartily  wish  they  had  invested  in 
been  living  rent  free,  and  that  the  Poyan  fives  or  Guatemala   threes, 
sole  benefit  the  law  gave  him  was  rather  than  land  in  Tipperary !" 
the  repossession  of  a  profitless  tenure.  The  satisfaction  of  the  Cockney 
Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  sportsman,  though  he  never  killed 
that  the  men  for  whose  especial  cas-  a    bird,    was    complete    when    he 
tigation  these  new  laws  were  passed  found  that  at  least  "he  made  them 
were  not  the  old  proprietors  of  the  leave  that^    So  the  Premier  may 
soil — that  they  were  not,  in  scarcely  say,  "  I  do  not  altogether  wish  that 
any  instance,  conversant  with  land-  these  men    should    be   shot  —  the 
owning  and  its  obli^tions — ^l^ere  is  remedy  is  somewhat  too  rough ;  but 
certainly  a  hardship  in  subjecting  if  they  could  be  induced  to  Meave 
the  entire  property  of  a  nation  to  that,*  we  shall  obtain  a  new  state 
laws  whose  necessity  has  been  only  of  things,  and   a  new  class,   over 
justified  by  a  small  and  absolutely  whom    the  sense  of   an  obligation 
advoititious    class,    and     infiicting  will  always  be  a  source  of  power." 
upon  the  gentry  of  a  country  the  Nor  is  this   Act  the   mere  conse- 
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quence  of  former  legislation,  but  it  legalise  the  operation  of  the  recent 

is  actually  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Act  by  an  additional  Bill,  and  make 

former  law.     By  what  was  called  a  a  Parliamentary  tiUe    earn  its  de- 

Parliamentary  *^Titie,"  a  purchaser  signation,  as  being  the  least  stable 

obtained    under    the    Encumbered  of   all  instruments   by  which    the 

Estates  Court  all  the  rights,  privi-  transfer  of  land  was  guaranteed,  and 

leges,   and   immunities  which    per-  less  than  any  other  equal  to  fulfil 

tamed  originally  to  the  land.    The  its  pledges. 

new  title  was  as  complete  an  investi-  If  blunders  to  repair  blunders  are 
ture  as  it  was  possible  for  the  law  the  sort  of  legislation  which  we  are 
to  deyise.  To  subject  the  men  who  to  accept  as  the  healing  measures 
bought  land  under  this  assurance  to  of  a  friendly  Admistration,  I  no 
the  penalties  ol  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  longer  wonder  at  Nationalists  nor  at 
law — ^to  all  the  charges  for  tenant-  Nationalism.  Indeed,  I  believe  the 
occupancy,  improTement,  and  eyen  wisest  politicians  of  Ireland  are  now 
surrender — is,  in  fact,  to  repeal  that  less  bent  on  defending  their  opinions 
law,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  repeal  as  to  home  rule,  than  desirous  to  see 
without  declaring  it  Now,  what  what  securities  could  be  devised  for 
should  we  say  if,  acting  on  Mr.  maintaining  the  English  connection  ; 
Bright's  well-known  defence  of  adul-  and  whether  the  dualism  they  think 
tcrations  in  food,  it  became  lawful  of  could  be  as  surely  and  safely 
to  colour  wine  witii  logwood,  sweeten  secured  as  the  Austro  -  Hungarian 
it  with  molasses,  and  impart  bou-  connection  which  they  assume  to 
Quet  with  rosemary  and  alderflower ;  take  as  example.  At  all  events, 
mat  every  bottie  of  wine  in  your  neither  the  sneers  at  the  old  ante- 
cellar,  and  which  satisfied  your  Union  Parliament,  nor  the  sarcasms 
tastes  and  suited  your  health,  should  at  some  of  the  men  who  now  repre- 
now  bo  submitted  for  purposes  of  sent  Ireland  in  Westminster,  are 
excise  to  all  these  new  discoveries  arguments  of  sufficient  force  to  turn 
in  adulteration,  and  made  as  impure  men  from  a  project  which  gains  ad- 
as  a  popular  Minister  and  an  im-  herents  every  day,  and  which,  in 
portunate  people  should  desire  ?  uniting  men  of  adverse  opinions, 
I  see  oy  the  newspapers  that  promises  more  for  the  peace  of  Ire- 
Lord  Cairns,  who  has  already  shown  land  than  all  the  blandishments 
some  aptitude  for  helping  his  op-  bestowed  upon  the  Romish  priest- 
ponents  out'  of  scrapes — as  witness  hood,  and  the  most  slavish  submis- 
the  Irish  Church  Act — ^is  about  to  sion  to  Cardinal  Cullen. 


AN  IKSmiOUS  COMPLDOENT. 

When  Bidcerstaflf  assured  the  aCobden  celebration  was  held,  and 
world  that  Dean  Swift,  in  reporting  a  number  of  very  eloquent  orations 
his  death,  had  circulated  a  falsehood,  were  made,  vaingloriously  com- 
the  Dean  replied,  ^*Now  we  know  memorating  the  great  achievements 
you  are  deao,  for  you  never  told  a  of  the  man  who,  more  or  less,  had 
word  of  truth  in  your  lifetime" — I  been  assailed  by  the  same  speakers 
confess  it  was  under  the  pressure  of  during  his  lifetime,  but  who,  by  uni- 
a  very  similar  logic  the  other  day  versal  consent  of  our  opponents, 
that  I  read  of  what  the  newspapers  had  been  called  the  groat  peace- 
called  a  Cobden  Dinner.  maker  of  £mx>pe.    Now,  from  the 

It  was  about  this  time  last  year  memorable  period  when  the  apostie 
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of  Free-Trade  promulgated  his  com-  den  is  a  myth.  Great  as  are  the  in- 
mercial  opinions,  in  French  eyen  more  fluences  of  commercial  treaties — all 
qneetionable  than  his  logic,  to  the  proceeding  on  the  benefits  of  a  good 
Continent — to  the  present,  the  con-  balance-sheet — ^the  passion ;  of  men 
fident  prediction  which  he  made  as  the  envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitable- 
to  the  peace  that  must  follow  the  ness  against  which  we  pray,  have 
adoption  of  his  doctrines  has  been,  still  their  place  in  the  world;  and 
to  say  the  least,  unfortunate.  Ma-  though  we  boast  about  higher  stand- 
genta  and  Solferino,  Oustozza  and  ards  of  intelligence  and  progress, 
Lissa,  the  terrific  slaughter  of  Na-  and  proclaim  that  ihe  schoolimtster 
diod,  and  the  rout  of  Sadowa,  and,  is  abroad,  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
more  fearful  than  all,  the  downfall  that  so  is  M.  Binnark  ahio, — and  the 
of  France  and  the  long  series  of  confession  is  not  always  comforting. 
Prussian  yictories,  whose  histonr,  I  do  not  know  if  I  should  haye 
howeyer  redolent  of  military  skill  reverted  to  this  Oobden  Dinner  at 
and  prowess,  has  scarcdy  been  all,  nor  to  tlie  gloomy  forebodings 
ofaamd  with  any  peculiar  tribute  with  which  8U(£  a  celebration  al- 
to me  advanced  civHisation  of  our  ways  inspires  me — every  recurrence 
ceotory ; — all  these,  I  say,  have  oc-  of  the  festival  being  the  prelude  to 
curred  since  Mr.  Cobden  was  feted  fresh  war — ^if  it  were  not  that  I  wish 
by  the  civic  authorities  of  Europe  as  to  express  my  special  admiration  of 
tiie  promulgator  of  universal  peace,  one  feature  A  me  after-dinner  elo- 

There  is  a  vulgar  adage  that  tells  quence  of  the  last  celebration* 
us  how  much  wiser  is  the  man  who       There  can  be  no  greater  success 

carries  out  his  umbrella  on  a  fine  of  oratory  than  when  the  speaker, 

day,  than  he  who  only  arms  him-  catching  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 

self  against  bad  weather  by  its  ac-  occasion,  is  able  by  his  very  words 

tual  presence ;  and  in  this  way  the  to  reproduce  the  situation  he  com- 

Cobden  festival  may  possibly  have  memorates,  and,  by  artful  illustra- 

its  application ;  for  however  serene  tion,  displays  a  resemblance  there  is 

the  sKy  and  fair  the  prospect  at  the  no  mistaJdng.     It  was  in  this  spirit 

time   of   the    commemoration,    the  that  an  orator  declared  that,  however 

wisdom   of   being   prepared  for   a  blamed  by  many  for  not  having  taken 

change  has  been  abundantly  proved  an  active  part  in  the  late  Frahco- 

by  Asperience.  Prussian  war,  there  were  abundant 

This  time  last  year  we  all  of  us  reasons  why  we  should  not  have 
can  call  to  mind  the  pleasant  little  done  so ;  and  rather  preferred  that 
jocosities  we  were  uttering  to  each  attitude  of  proud  neutrality,  whose- 
other  about  ^e  antiquated  engines  of  greatest  triumph  was  that  it  made 
war ;  but^  above  all,  as  to  our  own  in-  us  hated  by  ooth,  and  denounced 
solar  security.  The  **  streak  of  silver  with  the  name  of  egotistical  hypo- 
sea'* — sickening  Plough,  as  most  of  crites,  and  other  polite  epithets  I 
us  have  found  it— and  other  equally  need  not  r^eat 
hif^i-fiown  assurances  of  immunity.  Having  argumentatively  demon- 
cannot  be  soon  forgotten ;  and  if  strated  that  the  quiescent  attitude 
we  recall  them  now,  it  is  assur-  was  the  sound  policy — as  we  all 
edly  more  in  recognition  of  their  agreed  it  was  me  safe  policy — 
beauty  as  poetry  thui  for  their  force  he  mi^t  have  stopped  here ;  but, 
as  prediction.  .  The  Isaiah  oi  Down-  like  the  man  whose  last  blow 
ing  Street  is  more  distinguished  by  of  the  hammer  rather  loosens 
imagination  than  strictly  prophetic  the  nail  than  sends  it  home,    he 

^^  profound  peace  of  Mr.  Cob-  would  add  the  unlucky  tap  of  say- 
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ing,  "  Had  we,  indeed,  interfered,  augmented  its  horrors,'*  I  own  I  am 
we  should  not  have  aided  either  unable  to  perceive.  The  pugnacity 
party,  and  only  prolonged  the  war,  that  does  not  fight,  but  renders 
and  increased  the  horrors  and  ever^  one  else  implacable,  is  a  new 
miseries  of  the  conflict"  Now  I  quahty ;  and  I  hope  Europe  is  duly 
am  quite  convinced  that  in  the  grateful  for  the  streak  of  silver  sea 
first  statement  he  is  fully  justified,  that  separates  her  from  such  a  dan- 
We  should  not  have  aided  either  gerous  neighbour, 
party  I  Even  without  the  Army  I  have  puzzled  my  head  long  to 
List  to  aid  us,  the  late  debates  in  guess  how  this  passive  attitude  of 
the  House  are  sufficient  to  show  ours  could  reconcile  these  two  con- 
that  we  have  no  anny  disposable  ditions,  and  all  my  ingenuity  b^ig 
for  home  purposes,  far  less  for  balked,  I  have  come  to  me  conclusion 
foreign  agression,  and  that  by  the  that  the  speech  was  a  rhetwical 
time  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Sir  Henry  artifice,  intended  to  revive  the  im- 
Storks  have  worked  their  wicked  pression  of  what  it  commemorated ; 
will  on  us,  we  shall  be  still  worse  and  that  as  the  Cobd«i  festival  was 
off  than  before.  So  far,  therefore,  a  Blunder,  the  orator  nearly  intro- 
as  to  the  little  benefit  our  alliance  duced  its  merits  by  a  Bull  As  an 
mi^t  have  rendered  to  either  side.  Irishman,  I  cannot  but  be  grateful 
I  completely  go  with  them.  Von  A  compHment  to  my  countrymmi 
Moltke  would  not  have  been  any  so  insidiously  conferred  is  some- 
more  grateful  than  MacMahon ;  of  thing  to  remember ;  and  I  fed  the 
that  were  can  be  little  question:  same  s(Mt  of  pride  in  the  recognition 
but  how,  with  the  admission  of  this  as  when  I  see  an  English  Viceroy 
fact,  it  could  be  sud,  **  We  should  with  a  shamrock  >  in  his  butt<m- 
only  have   prolonged    the  war  and  hole. 


GLASS  ETBS. 

It  is  said  that  Turkey,  in  those  endless  varie^  of  fierce  and  flashing 

old  unr^enerated  days  before  Otto-  orbs  that  a  Maronite  would  gladly 

man  Banks  and  Hobart  Pashas,  used  ha^e  taken  in  exchange  for  his  own. 

to  indulge  in  **  gouging,"  and  to  such  There  were   cunning   eyes    totr  en- 

an  extent  that  a  on^^yed  Turk  was  counter  the  rogues  in  the   bazaar, 

as  common  a  spectade  in  Constant!-  and  piercing  eyes  that  could  penetrate 

nople  as  a  slashed-cheek  student  in  a  yashmak  and  leave  a  blush  on  the 

the  streets  of  Bonn  and  Heidelberg  dieek   behind   it     But   above   all 

— ^the  Turk  wiUi  two  eves  being  at  these  perfections  of  expresnon  was 

last  such  an  optical  affluence  as  to  one  quality.    These  glass  eyes  were 

be  re^mled  wim  envy.  **•  warranted  to  see  |"  and  the  pur- 

Wisely  foreseeing  what  a  market  chaser  always  obtained  a   guaran- 

might  be  opened,  a  speculator — of  tee,  duly  signed  and  authenticated, 

course  they  called  him  a  Yankee—  that  for  all  purposes  of  vision  his 

arrived  at  the  port  with  a  cargo  of  crystal  orb  would  be  ^e  equal  of 

glass  eyes  of  every  possible  shade  of  his  ovm. 

colour,  and  with  every  imaginable  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  public 

expression.    There   were    eyes    of  when  it  was  found  .that  the  eyes 

Ifti^gnifihing  softuoss,  and  with  that  faQed  in  this  one  important  point 

grey-blue    tint    so    popular    down  was  great,  and  numerous  Te<»ma- 

n  Thessaly.    And  were  were   an  tions  were  made  to  the  vendor  that 
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his  wftres  did  not  sustain  their  ohar  that  they  see  no  more  than  hefore, 

raoter.     His  reply  was  complete  and  FU  rega^  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 

oonyineine :  Unless  tiie  nerves  have  time.     Go  on  wearing  the  eyes,  and 

aooommodated   themselves    to    the  when  your  system  has  conformed  to 

new  optical  machinery,  vision  is  not  them,  you^U  see  perfectly." 

effected ;  this,  however,  is  a  mere  Now  it  so  chanced  that  I  arrived 

matter  of  time.    When  the  eye  has  in  tiie  land  just  as  the  great  public 

been  worn  six  months,  the  owner  who    had    invested    in   the   glasF 

vrfll  find  it  the  best  he  possesses,  eyes  were  beginning  to  discover  that 

Befotre  three  months,  however,  had  for  purposes  of   vision  they  were 

elapsed,  the  whole  cargo  was  dis-  good  for  nothing.    The  same  igno- 

posed  of,   and  the  speculator  had  rant  impatience  people  exhibit  about 

tripped    his   anchor    and   left   the  the  Income-tax,  and  other    whole- 

Bosphorus  for  ever.  .  some  burdens  of  a  like  tenor,  dis- 

A  late  visit  1  made  to    IreUmd  played  itself  here ;  and  there  was  a 

brought  this  stoiy  to  my  mind ;  and  regular  outcry  at  this  speculation, 

so  completely  did  Ibe  pandlel  adapt  which  recalled  the  well-known  fraud 

itself  to  the  new  Land  Act,  that  if  of  the  wooden  nutmegs. 

I  did  not  know  how  the  genius  of  As   another    instance    of    those 

our  present  First  Minister  is  marked  rogueries   which    Mr.   Bright   once 

by  originality,  I  should  have  said  assured   us    were    the     legitimate 

he  had  been  plagiarising  the  smart  weapons   of  competition   in    trade, 

gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  selling  the  thing  might  have  passed,  and 

glass  eyes  to  my  countrymen.  Whigs  might  have  saic^  Why  did 

With   that  marvellous  acuteness  not  the  Tories  think  of  it?    Thor 

that   distinguishes  him,   Mr.   Glad-  stole  our  Reform  Bill,  and  scores  of 

stone  not  only  saw  that  the  Irish  little  shabbinesses  in  economy,  and 

tenant-farmers  were  essentially  one-  they  would  have  stolen  our  glass 

eyed,  but  the  idea  occurred  to  him  eyes  if  thfey  could.     I  am  not  in  a 

to  supply  the  necessary  orb  by  a  con-  mood  either  to  ccmcede  this  point 

trirance  of  his  own,  so  ingeniously  or  contradict  it    I  am  more  con- 

and  artistically  made,  that  for  every  cemed   witii   the  question    of    the 

purpose  but  one  it  might  be  called  people  who  bought  Mr.  Gladstone's 

perfect     A  less  accomplished  states-  cargo,  and  now  find  they  are  *'  done/' 

man  would  have  set  himself  to  work  With  the  same  one-eyed   vision 

to  correct  the  mistakes  of  vision  pro-  that  they  contemplated  land  at  first, 

duced  by  a  sinrle  eye.    He  would  are  they  looking  at  it  still,  and  the 

have  tried  to  call  other  senses  than  Ministerial  glass  eye  shows  them  no 

sight  to  his  aid,  and  laboured  by  in-  more    than    bef(M^     The    reigning 

stance  and  by  argument  to  combat  idea  was.  We  have  made  tiiis  coun- 

<he  errors  of  monocular  vision.    Not  try    so    perfectly  ungovernable  by 

so  tiie  great  genius  who  controls  our  any  Cabinet,  and  property  of  so  little 

destinies.     *'I  have  hit  upon  an  in-  worth,  that  the  EngUshwUl  buy  peace 

vention,"  said  he,  **  that  will  make  at  any  price,  even  to  confiscation  of 

these  creatures  fancy  they  have  got  the  land.    Fortune  has  blessed  us 

two  eyes.    I  shall  not  waste  time  in  with    an    Administration    of    men 

showing  them  wh^e  they  are  mis-  whose  personal   craving  for  popu- 

taken  m  all  that  they  think  they  larity  is  only  exceeded  by  their  per- 

seei     I  shall  leave  them  every  one  sonal  timidify:  a  Httie  blarney  and 

of  their  errors,  and  only  ask  them  a  littie  bluster  will  do  the  work, 

to  look  at  them  with  my  new  glass  While   Paul    Cullen   flatters  them 

eyes.     If  they  grumblingly  declare  we  shall  shoot  the  landlords  \  and 
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if  the  Premier  finds  out  that  the  should  have  luid  and  pay  nothing 

double  malady  can  be  curjed  by  the  for  it)  they  were  the  men  for  him. 

one  specific— a  man  of  genius  as  he  Now,    latterly    in    England  the 

is — ^he  is  sure  to  be  caught  by  such  a  f ayourite  policy  of  statesmen  is  that 

trick,  and  adopt  the  measure.    Land  expressed  by  a  veory  worn  ocmimon- 

without   rent   will   then   be  Law  I  place,  and  odled  the**  thin  edge  of 

and  £rin-go-Bragh  will  be  rendered  the  wedge ;"  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone 

Hurrah  for  gunpowder  I  could  no%  actually  transfer  the  soil 

Paddy  was  told  that  by  taking  from  the  owner  to  the  peasant,  the 

the  Gladstone  eyes  he  would   see  **thin  edge'*  was  made  use  of,  so  to 

himself  a  landlord ;  and  he  now  dis-  burden  land  with  liabilities  to  the 

covers   that  this  is  not  true,  and  advantage   of   the   till^,  that  the 

that  for  all  purposes  of  land  tenure  owner  would  gravely  hesitate  whe- 

he  must  go  on  snootingas  before.  Im-  ther  he  would  not  make  any  sacri- 

provement,  indeed  I  **  Pay  me  for  mv  fice  to  get  rid  of  a  very  doubtful 

improvements,"  quoth  he.     "  Tluoik  property ;  while  the  peasant,  tempt- 

you   for   nothing  I     Tou   say,    No  ed  by  the  bait  of  future  possession, 

eviction ;  but  my  cry  is.  No  rent"  shotud   be  talked  into  a  quietude 

The  speculator,  however,  has  got  rid  that   Parliamentary   rhetcnric  could 

of  his  cargo,  and  for  a  while  at  least  call  peaee.     These  were  the  glass 

he  need  not  reappear  amongst  his  eyes  of  the  Ministerial  Land  Bill; 

customers.    Sincerely,  however,  do  and  it  is  to  have  a  little  more  pa- 

I  counsel  him  not  to  visit  Lreland ;  tience,  and  let  your  system  get  used 

let  no  temptation  of  Killamey  or  to  them,  that  appeal  is  now  made. 

Gonnemara  induce  him  to  cross  the  If  Paddy  cannot  see  with  the  eyes 

GhanneL    Ten  thousand  times  ra-  of  the  Downing  Street  manufactory, 

ther  would  I  be  the  Yankee  specu-  I  only  say,  small  blame  to  iiim  I    He 

later  in  Turkey  than  the  Minister  has  done  as  much  for  his  political 

in  Tipperary  1    The  disappointment  convictions  as  most  men.    However 

in  the  one  case,  great  and  deep  as  it  may  suit  his  calumniators  to  say 

it  was,  is  nothing  to  the  sense  of  it,  he  is  neither  naturally  crud  nor 

defeated  hope  in  the  other.  is  he  illogical,  and  a  great  deal  of 

The  political  agitator  had  per-  English  legislation  proceeds  on  the 
suaded  the  peasant  that  the  land  assumption  that  he  is  both, 
question  was  a  **  grievance  "  to  be  There  is  nothiuR  vindictive  in  his 
aealt  with  only  by  a  political  inter-  temperament,  ancL  in  consequence^ 
vention ;  and  by  argumentation  on  the  heary  blow  inflicted  on  the  Pro- 
this  theme  the  connection  between  testant  Ghurch  failed  to  bring  wi^ 
what  is  called  Agrarian  crime  and  it  the  satisfaction  it  was  hoped  would 
Fenianism  was  established.  Paddy  follow.  Outside  the  drde  of  the 
cared  very  little  whether  Gouncillor  rival  Ghurchmen  there  was  no  sense 
Bletherum  was  or  was  not  raised  to  of  a  triumph.  The  disfranchisement 
the  bench,  or  whether  this  man  or  that  and  disestablishment  were  all  ^ass- 
should  be  eli^ble  to  be  a  chancellor ;  eyed. 

he  troubled  nimself  scarcely  more  How  much  of  ** glass  eye"  there 

as  to  whether  the  laws,  that  he  never  may  be  in  throwing  tiie  whole  country 

thought  much  of,  should  be  made  at  into   litigation   by   creating  claims 

Westminster  or  GoUege  Green ;  but  without  rights,  and  making  the  pre- 

he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  fact  carious  condition  of  property  a  plea 

as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  pay  for  the  reduction  of  rent,  tune  will 

a  rent  for  his  holding ;  and  if  any  tell  us,  and  without  waiting  long  for 

party   could   assure   mm   that   he  it     Of   one  thing  I  feel  assured, 
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that  a    like  pd^cj   will  not   avail  eyes,  or  heavenward  their  glance, 

the   Minister    when    he   comes   to  they  will   not   impose   on   Father 

deal  with  the  Education  question.  Gullen,  nor  induce  him  to  see  with 

Though  Pat  may  he    cajoled,    the  the  orhs  of  Downing  Street,  though 

Priest  will  not ;  and  however  de-  verified  hy  the  signature  of  W.  G., 

votional  Uie  expression  of  the  glass  and  warranted  genuine. 


A  LOOK  BACK   AND  A   LOOK  FORWABO. 

One  of  the  most  impressive,  I  am  what  a  glorious  compensation  for 
far  from  calling  it,  in  all  cases,  one  all  the  commonplace  men  of  one's 
of  the  pleasantest,  experiences  in  acquaintance,  to  feel  what  years — 
visiting  your  county  after  long  ah-  mere  years — ^will  do  for  them,  and 
sence,  is  to  mark  how  your  contem-  how  pleasant,  and  genial,  and  com- 
poraries  grow  old ;  I  mean,  to  [see  panionahle  they  will  hecome  by  the 
now  the  various  temperaments  you  time  they  reaoi  the  age  of  Methu- 
have  known  in  the  heyday  of  selah.  It  is  not  by  a  visit  to  Ire- 
youth,  have  accommodated  mem-  land  I  acquired  this  same  experience, 
sdves  to  the  altered  circumstances  On  the  contrary,  I  found  the  youUi 
that  years  have  brought  with  them.  I  remembered  a  curate  now  a  dean. 

It  is  often  said  that  plain  women  perhaps  a  bishop ;  the  briefless  bar- 

— there  are   none   ugly — have   the  rister  a  chief  baron,  or  a  vice-dian- 

faculty  of  wearing  better  than  the  cellor,  somewhat   time-worn,  wrin- 

pretty  ones,  and  that  Time  deals  kled,  a  shade  or  two  more  severe  in 

m<n«  leniently  with  these  than  with  expression  if   you  will,  but  in  no 

those  charming  creatures  whose  ear-  other  way  altered ;    and  in    lively 

her  years  were  a  round  of  homage  fancy,  in  ready  wit  and  racy  hu- 

and  admiration.     I  do  not  feel  quite  mour,  all  that  I  knew  him  when 

sure  that  I  accept  the  theory,  and  he  set  the  Chamber  in  a  roar,  and 

that  I  have  not  felt  the  thrill  of  de-  made  the   Historical    Society   ring 

light  some  play  of  feature  has  im-  with  the  cheers  that  greeted  his  elo- 

puied;   and  my  memory  bounded  quence. 

\mck   to  the  time  when  those  eyes        Nationalities  have  a  specialty  as 

shot  thdr  light  into  my  verjr  h^urt,  to  how  they  grow  old,  and  I  believe 

and  the  murmur  of  those  hps  was  in  my  heart  Inshmen  are  not  inferior 

softest  music  in  this  respect  to  any.    A  French- 

I  will  not  trust  myself  even  to  man  cannot  do  it  at  alL    In  the 

think  of  these  now.    I  turn  to  an  first  place,  he  will  not  accept  the 

analogy    that   suggests   itself,    and  march  of  time,  but  resists  it  like  an 

wouldask,  Are  there  not  certain  na-  enemy  he  is  determined  to  conquer ; 

tures  which,  like  the  plain  women,  and  by  certain  appliances  of  ialse 

bear  the  march  of  time  better  than  whiskers  and  cosmetics,  and  a  forced 

their  more   brilliant   rivals  ?     Are  energy  of  spirit,  and  a  supercharge 

tiiero  not  some  people  whose  quali-  of  levitv,  be  fancies    that  he   has 

ties,  never  very  striking  or  remark-  achieved   the    deception    that   has 

able,  come  out  better  by  maturity,  only  succeeded  with   himself,  and 

and,  like  a  wholesome  wine,  ripen  made  others  believe  he  is  as  young 

into  vigour  and  richness,  tod  a  spe-  as  he  wishes  to  imagine  himself.    It 

cies  of  mildness;  not  to  be  acquired  is  not  easy  to  say  how  a  German 

by  anything  but  time  ?    I  half  sus-  aims  old,  for  he  is  never  young, 

pect  this  to  be  true ;  and  if  it  be.  The  beer-bemuddlement  of  centuries 
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is  in  the  life-blood  of  the  race,  and  thought  I,  in  growing  old  in  this 
their  very  childhood  is  dreary,  fog-  fashion ;  and  if  it  be  the  air  or  the 
surrounded,  and  misty.  The^arled  climate  can  do  this  for  them,  Til 
complexity  of  their  uncolloquud  Ian-  never  abuse  rain  again.  It  is  not 
guage  impresses  silence  on  a  race,  the  water  does  it,  nor  eyen  their 
who  would  need  the  impetuous  wine,  though  they  do  give  you  such 
ardour  of  the  south  to  clear  the  claret  that  your  lips  pout  at  the 
barriers  of  their  terrible  compoimds,  mere  mention  of  it  I  belieye  a 
and  those  rough  gutturals  that  suffice  great  deal  of  the  secret  lies  in  the 
to  them  for  expressions  of  passion.  charm  of  a  society  small  enough  to 
Italians  grow  old  gracefully  insure  a  great  deal  of  familiarity, 
enough.  They  hare  less  of  the  and  yet  large  enough  not  to  become 
leyity  that  offends  us  in  the  French-  **  small  town,"  or  what  Germans 
man,  and,  though  dignified,  bare  call  hrae-ijoincleel.  Peculiarities,  in 
none  of  that  pomposity  which  an  ihia  way,  are  made  to  season  talk. 
Englishman  occasionally  assumes,  and  are  never  disagreeably  personal ; 
as  tiiough  to  make  belieye  that  it  is  while  there  is  a  noble  tolerance  for 
a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  of  neoes-  everything  and  everybody — but  the 
sity,  that  he  is  white-haired  and  Bore  I  By  die  way,  this  conciliatory 
Uuqge-waisted,  solemn  of  gait  and  spirit,  as  opposed  to  party  or  relig* 
grave  of  utterance.  ioQs  difference,  has  made  large  pro- 
I  am  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  speak  gress  of  late.  I  do  not  quote  my 
of  the  Irishman  as  of  another  na-  own  experience  for  this  opinion,  for 
tionality,  and  to  say  why  I  think  he  my  visit  was  too  short,  and  men  of 
meets  years  in  a  better  spirit  than  every  shade  of  opinion  too  courteous 
most  men.  First  of  all,  tiiat  large  and  too  flatteringly  kind,  to  enable 
stock  of  geniality  which  supplied  me  to  pronounce;  but  all  have 
high  spirits  in  youth,  subsides  by  agreed  in  telling  me  how  the  spirit 
time  into  a  species  of  humoristic  plea-  of  mutual  respect  and  forbearance 
santry,  suffioientiy  dashed  by  fancy  has  gained  ground,  and  that  of  the 
to  be  brilliant,  and  enough  matured  old  rancorous  tone  of  partisanship 
by  experience  to  avoid  the  imper-  little  trace  is  to  be  found  anywhere, 
tinence  of  levity.  Few  men  go  I  cannot  say  that  Nationalism,  as 
through  life  more  cnjoyably,  and,  the  movement  for  home  rule  is  call- 
in  consequence,  few  men^s  experi-  ed,  has  done  diis;  for  I  have  ob- 
ences  are  less  darkened  by  discourag-  served  it  amongst  men  avowedly 
ing  impressions  of  their  neighbours,  unfavourable  to  this  poUcy,  and  who 
or  by  that  distrust  of  humanity,  in  are  not  always  over-KSomplimentary 
the  main,  which  shows  itself  in  in  stating  the  reasons  for  their  op- 
great  depression  or  melancholy.  position.  The  tolerance  I  speak  of 
This  certainly  was  the  impres-  would  seem  to  be  rather  ihe  slow 
sion  I  received  and  brought  away  grow^  of  a  better  spirit  on  all  sides, 
with  me  in  my  last  visit  to  Dublin,  showing  ^at  national  prosperitY, 
The  Church  dignitaries  were,  with  which  they  see,  and  that  brotherly 
all  the  staid  gravity  that  became  affection,  which  they  feel,  are  better 
their  station,  able,  and  even  witty,  things  in  ttie  main  than  party  ran- 
as  conversers;  and  the  Judges  at  oour  or  jealous  rivalry.  Itistfiebest 
once  the  most  acute  talkers,  the  most  evidence  I  have  ev^  seen  of  that 
prompt  in  illustration,  and'  the  neat-  clanship  so  remarkable  in  Scotland, 
est  in  reply  of  any  to  be  found.  and  whose  absence  in  Ireland  pro- 
There    IS   no    great  misfortune,  voked  that  well-known  sarcasm  of 
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O'Connell,  that  "not  only  was  one  gloriously  picturesque  than  the  Liffey 

Irishman  always  ready  to  put  an-  above  Castleknock,  I  am  proud  to 

oUier  on  a  spit,  but  a  third  could  be  declare  that  when  the  hour  sacred 

found  just  as  prepared  to  turn  if  to  white  ties  and  tailed  coats  came 

I  hope  this  imputation'  will  apply  round,  the  balance  would  incline  to 

to  us  no  more,  and  that  if  there  the  other  scale,   and    the    stranger 

be  any  superabundant  bad  feeling  unhesitatingly  declare  that  for  social 

amongst  us,  like  good  economists,  intercourse,  for  the  charms  of  pretty 

"we^u  keep  it  for  exportation."  women  and  pleasant  men,  even  with- 

Externally,     Dublin    has    vastly  out  a  •*  count,"  the  Paddies  have  it 

improved ;  the  new  quarter  to  the  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  gifted, 

southward  of  the  city  is  remarkaHe  as  he  was  pre-eminently  the  noblest 

for  beauty  and  elegance.   The  streets  and  most  kind-hearted  man,  I  ever 

are  lined  with  trees,  and  the  houses,  knew,  the  late  Mortimer  O'Sullivan, 

with  their  open  spaces  and  gardens  always  predicted  a  time  when  Ire- 

around  them,  have  that  air  of  *^la'*  land  should  take  a  leading  place  in 

in   their  aspect  that  makes    titiem  Europe ;  when  her  men  of  learning 

most  enviable  places  of  residence;  would   have   their    admitted   posi- 

and  when  one  remembers  that  the  tions  on  the  Continent  as  authori- 

sea  lies  within  half-an-hour*s  drive,  ties  in  scholarship  and  science ;  the 

and  the  Dublin  mountains,  backed  Green    Island    become   the   Mecca 

by  the  Wicklow  chain,  close  in  the  of  all  that  the  world  possessed  in 

far  distance,  even  until  the  Parlia-  art  and  in  literature — the  rallying 

ment  meet  in  College  Green,  there  spot  where  the  poet,  the  painter, 

are  worse  places  to  live  in  than  those  and  the    musician,    tlie    statesman 

picturesque   alleys.      I    should   be  and  the  archaeologist  would  come, 

puzzled    to    say   that  any  city  of  as  to  a  shrine  long  neglected  and 

Europe,  except  Florence,  could  vie  forgotten,  but  now  renovated  and 

with  these  surroundines ;  and  though  restored,  recalling    all   bygone  glo- 

Fieaole  is  finer  than  ue  Three  Rock  ries,  and  receiving  the  fame  of  cen- 

Mountain,  and  the  Val  d'Amo  more  turies. 
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CHAPTER  XXYII. 

After  parting  with  £ilA»  fts  do-  upon  him,  even  in  opposition  to  her 

scribed  in  the  U^t  chapter,  Bertrand  father.    There  was  quite  a  singular 

Cameron  wandered  about  the  streets  harmony  in  the  way   things  were 

for  hours  in  a  purposeless  sort  of  running — such    coincidences — such 

way.      He  had  notning  to  do — ^no  unparalleled    love — such    probable 

object    whatsoever — ^till    to-morrow  mutual  sacrifices.    Eyerythmg  cast 

morning,    when,  at  all   eyents,   he  to  the  winds  by  both — ^friends,  for- 

should  see  Eila  again,  and  when  he  tune,  prospects — everything — all  for 

hoped  she  would  be  so  far  recovered  love  I    It  would  be  a  sight  for  the 

as  to  admit  of   the  discussion   of  gods  if  Mr.  M^Killop  did  refuse  his 

their  plans.     He  had  nothing  to  do  consent,  and  he  and  Eila  went  forth 

but  think ;  and  so  he  walked  about,  to  face  the  world  in  a  state  of  beati- 

pondering  in  deep  trouble  on  all  their  fied  beggarhood.  *  Then  there  would 

griefs  and  perplexities.  be  an  end  of  a  disgraceful  connec- 

Her  agitation  had  been  most  tion  for  her  and  for  himself;  and 
distressing,  and  it  was  all  on  his  if  it  entailed  poverty— even  abject 
account;  her  illness  most  alarming,  poverty — that  would  be  better  f<nr 
and  he  was  the  cause.  What  fathom-  them  than  wealth  coming  through 
less  depths  of  love  and  generosity  a  channel  which  made  the  purity  of 
there  were  in  a  woman's  heart!  its  origin  doubtful  As  a  result  <^ 
How  she  would  have  sacrifled  her-  his  cogitations,  he  came  to  the  con- 
self  for  him  I — even  traduced  her-  elusion  that,  notwithstanding  Eila's 
self  to  his  uncle  to  save  his  fortunes,  wish  to  the  contrary,  he  had  better 
and  accepted  the  lot  of  a  lonely  and  see  her  father  at  once.  No  good 
loveless  life  that  it  might  be  well  purpose,  he  assured  himsell  could 
with  him  I  Well  with  him  I  How  be  served  by  postponing  the  dis- 
little  she  could  have  comprehended  covery  of  Mr.  M^Killop's  actual 
the  depth  of  his  love  I  But  it  views.  Time  was  precious;  and  if 
showed  how  noble  was  her  nature,  an  elopement  had  to  be  resorted  to. 
Her  resolution  to  persevere  in  this  he  might  as  well  employ  this  even- 
absurd  self-sacrifice  would,  of  course,  ing  in  maturing  the  plan  for  it. 
give  way  before  his  calm  expostula-  Brides,  Mr.  M^Killop  would  think 
tion.  She  was  agitated  and  hysterical  it  strange  if  he  was  not  informed 
when  she  spoke  of  it  as  unalter-  that  day  of  Sir  Roland's  decision, 
able.  Of  course  it  would  give  way.  Mr.  M^Killop  had  a  right  to  expect 
She  was  certain,  however,  that  her  the  earliest  information  from  mm; 
father  would  never  consent  to  their  though  how,  if  that  gentleman 
marriage  under  the  circimistances.  pressed  him  for  Sir  Roland's  real 
Be  it  so.  At  all  events  that  would  reason  for  absolutely  forbidding  the 
remove  the  painful  feeling  that  he  marriage,  he  was  to  get  out  of  the 
eained  anything  in  marrying  her  diflSculty,  he  didn't  quite  see. 
but  her  own  beloved  self.  It  might  But,  after  all,  if  M'KUlop  was 
be  looked  upon  as  a  sacrifice  for  her  guilty-— of  which  Bertrand  was  not 
to  make ;  but,  judging  by  his  own  sanguine  enough  to  entertain  a 
experience,  that  would  only  enhance  doubt — he  would  certainly  conclude 
her  pleasure  in   bestowing   herself  that  his  own  crime  and  Sur  RoUmd's 
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veto  were  cause  and  effect,  and  say  he  was  delighted  to  see  him — and  so 
nothing  about  it;  whereas,  if  by  no  doubt  he  was.  For  these  long 
chance  he  was  innocent,  he  had  weeks  that  had  been  so  dreary  for 
perhaps  the  right  to  have  an  oppor>  the  young  lover,  had  been  passed  by 
tunity  of  vindicating  himself.  That  his  intended  father  -  in  •  law  in  an- 
was  a  consideration,  and  a  grave  xiety  and  impatience.  Mrs.  M^Kil- 
one.  On  the  whole,  he  would  call  lop  said  that  he  had  actually  dis- 
upon  him,  and  be  guided  by  circum-  played  more  impatience  than  he  had 
stances ;  and  so  he  turned  once  more  done  during  the  three  weeks  inter- 
in  the  direction  of  the  hotel.  vening  between   his  betrothal  and 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  interview  marriage  to  her;  and  although  we 

te  approach.    Apart  from  the  com-  may  doubt  the  seventy  of  this  test, 

munication  he  had  to  make,  which  the  admission   proved   that  M'Kil- 

was  bad  enough,  he  had  to  combat  lop*s  state  had  been  far  from  that  of 

the  loathing  he  felt  for  this  man —  hLs  normal  quiescence, 

this  man  with  the  taint  of  felony  "Come    at    last,    Bcrtrand,"    he 

and  the  shadow  of  the  jail  upon  him  cried,  holding  out  both  his  hands. 

— this  man,  whom,  under  ordinary  "  My  daughter  has  left  all  the  good 

circumstances,  he  would  have  shun-  news  to  be  told  by  you  ;  I've  not  even 

ned  as  if   plague-stricken, — it  was  seen  her  to-day.    But  to  show  you 

not  a  pleasant  thing  to  go  to  such  how  impatient  I  have  been  to  con- 

a  person  and  ask  him  if  it  was  still  gratulate  you   (for   the  moment  I 

his  pleasure  that  they  should  become  knew  vou  had  come   in   person  I 

relatives.    But   then,   Eila ;    it  knew  tnat  it  was  a  case  for  congrat- 

was  only  another  sacrifice  made  for  ulation),   I  have  been   five  or   six 

her,  and  that  was  suflSdent  times   at  your   hotel  already   l^s 

With     these    feelings,    he    was  morning ;  I  suppose  you  have  been 

ushered   into   Mr.    M^Killop's  pre-  with     ISila.     Well,     well,    it    was 

sence.     Oiu*  fates  and  fortunes,  as  only  natural;   but   now   sit  down 

every  one  has  remarked,  seem  con-  and  let  us  hear  all   about   it.    I 

stantly  to  hinge  upon  some  trifling  thought  you  wwe  to  telegraph ;  but, 

little    condition ;    and    the    future  after  all,  it  is  pleasanter  to  learn 

events  recorded  in  tiiis  history  were  things  by  word  of  mouth." 

very  materially  affected  by  the  cir-  Although    M'Killop    spoke    with 

cumstance    that,     when     Bertrand  all  this  confidence  in  the  goodness 

made    his   visit,    EUa  was,   to   his  of  the  news,  there  was  a  perceptible 

disgust,    not   visible— that,    indeed,  nervousness  in  his  manner,  and  a  sort 

she  was  unconscious  of  his  presence  of  questioning  look  in  his  eyes,  as 

in  the  house,  and  was  at  me  time  Bertrand  seated  himself — ^in  sUence. 

eo^ft^ed,  not  in  invaliding  on  the  **Well,"    said   M^Killop,  as    the 

drawing-room  sofa,  as  he  had  ex-  silence   was   not   broken — "well? 

pected,   but  very  earnestly  in   the  what  says  his  Excellency  ?^ 

composition  of  a  letter  in  an  upper  "His  Excellency's   letter  is  not 

chamber.     If,  when  she  had  finished  a  pleasant  one,  Mr.  M*Killop,"  said 

and  dispatched  her  letter,  she  had  Bertrand,  in  a  grave,  sorrowful  tone, 

come  down-stairs  at  once  and  seen  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 

him,  even  then  the  course  of  events  M*Kill(^  caught  his   breath   as   if 

might  have  been  entirely  changed ;  touched  by  a  sudden  spasm ;  some- 

but  she    didn't,    and  so — ^why,   so  thing  seemed  to  vibrate  all  through 

they  weren't  him,  and  every  line  of  his  face  was 

M*Killop  rose  to  receive  Bertrand  changed  as  if  by  the  effect  of  gal- 

with  smiles  of  welcome.    He  said  vanism. 
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These  symptoms  were  lost  upon  him  again,— which  I  certainly  am 
Bertrand,  till,  after  two  or  three  in-  not  going  to  do." 
effectual   efforts,   during  which   he  **  No  ?    He  has  forbidden  the  sub- 
seemed  to  be  labouring  for  breath,  ject?" 

Mr.  M*Eillop  spoke:  then  so  altered,  *^ Nothing  more  will  pass  between 

fstrange,    and    discordant   was    the  us,  Mr.   M^Killop,   on  that  or  any 

sound   of  his  voice,  that  Bertrand  other    subject;    all    connection    is 

started  and  looked  up,  and,  seeing  brok^i  off  between  us." 

the    miserable    change   which    had  ^^Good  heavens,  Bertrand!   what 

come  over    the  mair  s   appearance,  is  this  ?" 

felt  that   his  guilt  was   beyond  a  **  Simply,  that  he  has  forbidden 

question.  the  marriage  on  pain  of  my  disinher- 

*'His   Ezcellencv's   letter  is  not  itance,  and  I  have  declared  for  dis- 

so  pleasant  as  we  had  hoped  ?"  said  inheritance." 

M^Killop,   slowly,   as    if    trying   to  M^KiUop,   who   had  risen,   fairly 

collect  his  composure.  staggered  back  into  his  chair  at  these 

"Much  the  reverse,  I  am  sorry  words,  and  sat  for  some  time,  rigid 

to    say,"    replied    Bertrand,    again  and  motionless,  staring  at  Bertrand 

looking  down.  without  a  word.  At  last  he  started  up, 

"  He  thinks,  perhaps,  that  this  and  cried  out  with  great  vehemence, 
engagement  has  been  entered  upon  "This  is  madness!  sheer  mad- 
too  hurriedly  ?"  ness !   it  must  not  be — it  shall  not 

"  He  does  not  dwell  specially  upon  be ;  you  shall  not  ruin  yourself ;  I 

that"  will  not  suffer  it     God  forbid  that 

A  pause,  during  which  Bertrand  I.  or  daughter  of  mine,  should  bring 

was  trying  to  decide  whether  it  was  this  upon  you.     Give  up  the  mar- 

his  duty  to  disclose   unreservedly  riage,    give    up    eveirthing,    rather 

the  contents  of  his  uncle's  letter.  thiui  lose  your  uncle  s  favour :  you 

"  Not   specially  upon  that  ?"  re-  can  get  a  hundred  wives,  butyou 

peated  M^Killop,  mechanically;  and  have    only    one    birthright     Write 

then,  "  I  am  to  understand  that  he  to  Sir  Roland — ^write,  and  say  tiiat 

withholds  his  sanction  f  you  bow  to  his  wishes." 

"Yes."  Bertrand  was  both  surprised  and 

"Unconditionally?"  touched  by  M^Rillop's  disinterested 

"  Quite ;  absolutely."  regard  for  his  welfare.     It  appeared 

"  Gentlemen  at  his  time  of  life  to  him  that  this  man,  who  had  been 
have  their  crotchets"  (M^Killop  guilty,  was  magnanimously  un will- 
went  on  talking  pretty  much  at  ran-  in^  that  the  consequences  of  his 
dom) ;  "  object  to  early  marriages,  guilt — ^long  past,  and  no  doubt  bit- 
and  so  forth.  He  is  jealous,  perlutps  teiiy  repented  of — should  involve 
— ^men  in  his  position  are  apt  to  be-  the  detnment  of  others ;  for  that 
come  exacting^— of  not  having  been  M^Killop  divined  the  cause  of  Sir 
consulted  before  the  engagement  Roland's  refusal  he  was  thoroughly 
was  made  f  *  convinced.    He  replied,  however — 

"He  does  say  I  was   bound  to  "It  is  useless,  Mr.  M^Eillop;   I 

eonsult  him  first  of  all."  cannot  weigh  my  birthright  against 

"Oh!"    said    M'Killop,    with    a  your  daughter's  love;  and  I  have 

slight   gleam  of  hope^  "we   must  written  to  my  uncle  in  such  terms 

humour  him  a  little ;  we  must  talk  him  as  to  make  a  reconciliation  hopeless, 

over —we  mustn't  despair :  perhaps  even  if  I  desired  it     No,  that  is  out 

he  won't  say  ^  No '  a  second  time."  of  the  question ;  but  I  assure  you 

"  Indeed  be  would,  if  I  ever  asked  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  that  I 
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oonsider  the  sacrifice  a  very  trifling  began.     Bertrand  had  not  trusted 

one  to  make  for  Ella's  sake;  and  all  himself  to  look  at  him,  till  he  spoke. 

T  haye  got  to  do  now,  is  to  ask  you  **  It  was  well  I   saw  this — very 

to  sanction  our  marriage,  regardless  well :  do  you  believe  the  charge  f 

of  Sir  Roland  altogether.^'  This  was  a  home-thrust  for  which 

"•  Not  till  you  are  reconciled — not  Bertrand  was    not    prepared ;   but, 

tUl  then,  much  as  I  like  you,  and  truthful   to   the   core,    he   replied, 

because  I  like  you  much.    What  I  *'*'  My  uncle  is  so  careful  and  accurate 

can  give  is  unreliable;  it  might  go  a  man,  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me 

as  it  came — by  a  turn  of  the  market;  to  doubt  it" 

and  then  it  would  be  on  my  con-  *^And  still  you  were  willing  to 

science,   God  knows    how   heavily,  make  such  a  connection  ?" 

that  I  had  ruined  you  irretrievably.  **  I  was — I  am — as  I  have    told 

No,  no;   be  reconciled  first — first  you." 

— and  then "  "  You  are    not   a    worldly  man, 

^*  I  have  told  ^ou    already,   Mr.  Bertrand  ;    perhaps    you  may  find 

M'Killop,  that  it  is  impossible;  Sir  your  reward.    This  letter  contains 

Roland's  objections  are  insurmount-  a  truth,   and  yet  not  a  truth.      I 

able."  was  convicted,  Bertrand,  sentenced, 

*^  Then,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  and  punished — all  that  is  true ;  but 

give  up  the  engagement"  I  was  an  innocent  man — I  was  no 

*'  Even  that  would  not  restore  my  felon :  do  you  believe  me  ?" 

birthright"  "  I-reaUy— I " 

M^KUlop  covered  his    &ce   with  **No  matter;  it  is  as  I  say.     I 

his  hands,   and  remained  thus,   in  was  made  a  tool  of  by  others  in  a 

profound  thought,  for  some  minutes ;  design  which,  though  legally  quos 

then  rising,  and,  as  if  collecting  all  tionable,    was,   I   believed,  morally 

his  fortitude  to  put  the  question,  he  innocent     Misfortune  overtook  me ; 

said,  in  a  steady  voice —  appearances  were  against  me ;  I  was 

"Be  candid  with  me.    Are  you  poor  and  friendless.     I  went  to  the 

aware  of  the  precise  nature  of  Sir  wall;  those  who  might  have  saved 

Roland's  objection  f  me  kept  silence  and  left  me  to  my 

**  Yes,  Mr.  M^Killop,  I  am."  fate.    The  story  is  not  an  uncom- 

"  And  it  is  ?"  mon  one." 

**  It  is  too  painful  for  me  to  men-  **  But,"  exclaimed  Bertrand  eager- 

tion ;   it  would  serve  no  purpose ;  ly,  "  can  this  not  be  righted  now  f ' 

his  decision  is  unalterable."  *^  Have    patience.      I   underwent 

'*  Bertrand,    I    have    a   right   to  my  term  of  punishment,  steadfastly 

know  his    reason  ;    tell    it   to   me  adhering,  through  it  all,  to  a  fixed 

frankly."  resolution    neither   to    despair   nor 

Bertrand  hesitated  for  a  moment,  to  succumb  to  the  deteriorating  in- 

and  then  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  M^Rillop,  fiuences  of  convict  life;  to  do  my 

you  ha/ce  a  right — I  will  give  you  duty  to  the  utmost,  and  look  for- 

his  letter  to  rei^ ;  here  it  is."  ward  to  a  reward,  however  distant 

M*Killop    took     the    letter,    sat  It  came   sooner  than  I    expected: 

do¥m,  and  read  it  through.     The  my  conduct  was  observed,  and  my 

contents  did  not  seem  to  surprise  purtial  release  was  obtained  earlier 

him ;    he   made   no   exclamations ;  than  usual    I  procured  a  mercantile 

he  read  it  through  with  quiet  deter-  situation    in  the    colony  to   which 

mination,  and  when  he  had  finished,  I  had  been  banished,  and  I  pros- 

his  voice  and  manner  were  calmer  pered;  so  that  by  the  time  my  legal 

than  they  were  when  this  interview  term  of  pimishment  expired,  I  was 
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on  the  highroad  to  wealth.    My  suh-  doubt  the  man  who,  directly  or  in* 
sequent    conduct   there    obliterated  directly,  has  supplied  the  informa- 
the  marks  of  my  antecedents.   Many  tion.     On  the  whole,  I  am  glad  of 
others  were  similarly  situated,  and  this.     It  shows  that  my  incognito 
the    consideration    of    antecedents  has  been  otherwise  preserred.    That 
was  not  much  in  vogue.    I  pros-  is  my  story — a  sad  one,  is  it  not  f 
pered  and  became  rich;  and  then  *' Deplorable,"  said Bertrand;  ** but 
I  carefully   considered  whether  or  you  may  right  yourself  yet" 
not  I   should    take    steps    for    the  *^  There    is    no   necessity  that  I 
vindication    of     my    character    at  should  do  so,  except  for  your  sake, 
home.     On  mature  reflection  I  de-  with  vour  tmcle ;  and  that  I  hope  I 
cided  to  let  matters  stand  as  they  shall  be  able  to  do  without  any  public 
were.     I  had  good  reason.     I  had  scandaL     I  think  you  told  me  some 
changed  my  name,  you  must  know,  time  ago  ihai  Sir  Koland  was  about 
before  I  began  to  be  known  in  the  to  return  home  ?" 
colony,  and  when  my  term  of  pun-  "  Yes,  in  a  few  weeks  he  will  cer- 
ishmcnt   had    elapsed,   and   I    had  tainly  leave  the  colony.     His  inten- 
shifted  to  a  distant  part  of  another  tion  is  to  spend  the  spring  at  Pau." 
but  adjacent  colony,  I  changed  it  "Very  well,  I  will  go  there.     I 
again;    and  I  hoped  that  when   I  will  wait  for  him  ther&     When  he 
returned  home  a  wealthy  man,  my  arrives  I  will  present  myself  to  him 
identity  with  the    poor  convict  of  and  do   my  best    to    satisfy  him. 
forty  years  ago  would  never  by  any  Probably  I  shall  succeed ;   I  think 
chance  be  suspected,  and  that  there-  it  probable  that  I  shall  induce  him 
fore  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  rake  to  withdraw  his  refusal ;  and  as  to 
up  the  old  story  and  vindicate  myself,  what  you  have  said  to  him  in  a  mo- 
There  would  have  been  many  diffi-  ment  of  heat,  why,  he  is  a  man  of 
culties  in  doing  so;  and  even  if  I  the  world,  and  will  not  think  the 
had  been  successful,  many  people  less  of  you  in  the  long-run  for  a 
would  hav6  remained  unconvinced,  little  spirit  and  impetuosity.     Have 
and  the  prison  stigma  would  have  you  told  Eila  of  his  refusal  f' 
more  or  less  remained  with  me.    So  "  Yes,  I  have." 
I  preferred  to  start  as  an  unknown  "But  not  of  its  cause f 
man,  having  originally  spruns  from  "  No,  no ;  I  would  have  done  any- 
the  humblest  origin,  and  havmg  no  thing  sooner." 
ties  either  of  blood  or  of  friendship  "  You  are  a  gentleman,  Bertrand ; 
to  bind  me  to  the  identity  which  I  and  what  did  she  say  ?  was  she  will- 
had  lost    Only  one  man  in  Scotland,  ing  to  take  you  penniless  ?" 
to  the -best  of  my  knowledge,  was  "Oh I    I  am  sure  she  was — of 
aware  of  my  secret    It  had  been  course  she  was ;  but  she  was  agi- 
necessary  that   he   should  become  tated  and  overcome,  and  dwelt  too 
aware  of  it  professionally  from  some  much  upon  the  sacrifice  which  she 
business  connected  with  the  transfer  foolishly  considered  she  would  be 
of  property  in  the  colony  in  which  I  entailing  upon  me,  and  in  that  way 
had  onginally  begun  to  prosper.    He  hung  htLck  a  little,  but  it  was  only 
is    no   doubt  the    source    of   your  the  result  of  the  first  shock  of  these 
uncle*s    information,    althou^    Sir  deplorable  news." 
Roland,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  "  Well,   Bertrand,  you  have  be- 
colony,  might  possibly  have  become  haved  perhaps  recklessly,  but,  as  a 
cognisant  of   my    history  indepen-  lover,  nobly ;  and  I  would  not  have 
dently.    Still,  as  he  alludes  to  an  my  ml  not  meet  you  half-way." 
informant  at  home,  tiiis  man  is  no  "She  is  an  angel ;  and  I  have  her 
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loTO  more  f uUj  far  than  I  de-  matters  shall  be  -righted  at  the  ear- 
serve.''  liest  possible  moment  And  you 
*'  Very  well ;  and  now,  for  the  must  go  back  to  your  regiment  and 
present,  will  you  agree  to  leave  the  amuse  yourself.  The  time  will  pass 
case  entirely  in  my  hands  ?"  quickly  enough." 

'*  WiUingly."  "I  may  say  *  good-bye'  to  Eila  f 
"  You  may  trust  me  to  do  my  **  No,  no^better  not ;  Fll  explain 
best"  it  all  to  her, — ^that  /  am  to  reconcile 
**  I  am  sure  of  it."  Sir  Roland,  and  that  in  the  mean 
*^  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  must  time  we  must  be  all  fair  and  above- 
not  give  his  Excellency  a  handle  ;  board  in  our  obedience  to  his  wishes. 
we  must  be  aU  submission."  I'm  sorry  to  part  with  you  in  this 
**  Very  well."  way,  Bertrand  ;  but  keep  up  your 
"And   therefore  there  must   be  heart     We  shall  all  be  happy  to- 
neither  meeting  nor  correspondence  gether  before  long." 
till  I  have  seen  him."  And  so  they  parted  ;    and  Ber- 
"Oh  I  that  would  be  dreadful"  trand  went  homeward,  sad,  yet  not 
'^  It  is  necessary,  however :  if  you  despondent,  and  with  a  full  belief 
put  the  matter  into  my  hands,   I  that  his  intended  father-in-law  had 
must  manage  it  according  to  my  own  all  the  heroic  virtues  of  Jean  Val- 
ideas."  j^i^  without   any  of    that  heroic 

And,  after  a  long  fight,  Bertrand  criminal's  shortcomings. 

was  fain  to  consent  to  this.     Under  *^  I  must  be  patient,''  he  said ;  "  I 

ordinary    circumstances    he   would  daresay  Uie  discipline  is  good  for 

have  felt  that  the  delay  and  his  sub-  me  ;     but    oh  I    it    will    be    very 

mission  to  his  uncle  were  too  heavy  dreary  without  even  a  letter  from 

a  price  to  pay  for  Sir  Roland's  com-  her." 

pliance ;  but  as  it  was  to  clear  Eila's  "  That's  a  noble  young  fellow," 

birth  from  the  stain  of  infamy,  it  muttered  M^Killop  to  himself,  when 

must,  of  course,  be  paid  with  forti-  Bertrand    had    left  him,    "  full    of 

tudo.  spirit  and  generosity;  he  shan't  go 

"  We    shall    go   abroad    for    the  to  Uie  wall :  and  if  Sir  Roland  won't 

spring    months,"  continued    M^Kil-  come  to  terms,  the  screw  must  be 

lop.      '^  We  may  as  well  go  abroad  put   on    him  —  the    screw  —  even 

at  once  and  take  up  our  abode  at    if ^"    The  end  of   his  sentence 

Pau.      When    Sir   Koland   arrives,  was  not  finished,  however. 


CHAPTER  XXVnL 

When  Bertrand  reached  his  hotel,  bargo  was  laid  upon  their  corre- 
he  found  a  letter,  addressed  to  him  spoqdence.  It  was  the  last  letter  he 
m  Eila's  hand,  lying  on  the  haU-  could  receive  from  her  for  a  con- 
table.  It  had  arrived  only  a  few  siderable  time,  and  he  must  make 
minutes  before,  the  waiter  said,  so  Uie  most  of  it ;  fortunately  it 
that  she  must  have  actually  been  seemed  to  be  a  long  one.  And  so 
writing  it  while  he  was  with  her  he  betook  himself  to  his  room,  to 
faUier,  unconscious  of  his  presence  read  it  in  the  seclusion  befitting  so 
in  the  hotel,  and  of  the  momentous  sacred  an  occupation.  Eila  was,  as 
interview  going  on  below.  a  rule,  profuse  in  her  epithets  of 

What  luck  it  was,  he  thought,  endearment,  and  the  commence- 
that  she  had  written  before  an  em-  ment  of  her  letters  to  Bertrand  par- 

yoL.  cz. — mo.  dclzz.  n 
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took   somewhat  of  an  inyocational  and    try  to  profit  by  its  salutary 

character;  but  this  letter  was  strange-  pain,     j^elieve  me,  that  if  we  face 

ly  barren  of  initial  ornament,  be-  our  trials  in  a  spirit  of  brave  resig- 

ginning  simply  *^  Dear  Bertrand."  nation,  we  shall  find  our  reward.     I 

^*A  joke!''  thought  the  reader,  have  often  had  my  misgivings  dur- 

and  went  on.  ing  our  engagement — ^I  will  tell  you 

so  frankly  now,  as  it  may  be  some 

*^Dear    Bertband,  —  Though    I  consolation  to  you.     I  have  often 

suffer  grievously  both  in  body  and  in  had  my  misgivings  as  to  whether 

mind,  I  must  nerve  myself  to  write  the  measure  of  love  which  I  could 

to    you.    I   must   collect    all    m^  give  you  was  an  adequate  return 

strength  and  fortitude  to  do  so— it  for  the  fervent  affection  which  you 

is  a  task  that  will  demand  them  alL  have  professed.    I    have   had   my 

Bertrand,  I   am   going   to    do   my  doubts.    I  have  often  said  to  my- 

duty  I    That  word !   how  sad  it  is  self,  *  Is  this  a  summer-day  love,  or 

that  it  always  sounds  like  a  knell  I  will  it  stand,  as  well,  the  test  of 

I   must    do  it,  however,   for   your  trouble,    trial,    sorrow,   and    adver- 

sake  as  for  my  own  —  my  duty,  sity  ?    If  it  will  not,  it  is  not  the 

Bertrand,    all   must   now   oe   over  return  which  Bertrand's  love  mer- 

between   us ;    what   you   told   me  its.' 

to-day  makes  that  inevitable.  I  ^^loftentorturedmyself  with  these 
must  imsay  any  promise  which  I  doubts.  To-day  I  have  again  closely 
may  weiddy  have  allowed  you  to  examined  my  inmost  heart,  and 
extract  from  me.  I  cannot  consent  though  there  I  find  love  for  you,  I 
to  a  clandestine  marriage,  or  even  to  cannot  be  at  all  sure  that  it  is  that 
a  secret  correspondence— indeed  I  kind  of  love  which  would  be  capable 
cannot  Duty  to  my  father,  open-  of  consoling  and  supporting  either 
ness,  truth — these  have  always  you  or  myself  in  the  circumstances 
been  my  guiding  principles.  I  under  which  marriage  between  us 
cannot  fall  away  from  them — even  would  now  alone  be  possible.  There- 
for you.  My  father  positively  re-  fore,  perhaps,  it  is  providential  that 
fuses  his  consent  to  our  marriage  that  has  happened  which  has  hap- 
without^  your  uncle's  sanction,  and  pened  ;  for  if  you  bad  discovered, 
that  can  never  be  obtained  now,  as  after  marriage,  that  my  love  was 
you  have  yourself  said.  Your  own  not  what  it  had  seemed,  you  would 
folly  and  rashness  (it  grieves  me  to  have  had  bitterness  in  your  heart 
use  these  reproachful  expressions)  against  me  all  the  days  of  your  life, 
have  removed  all  such  hopes.  But  How  could  I  have  borne  that? 
indeed  my  &ther  says — and  I  quite  ^*  Very  likely  it  is  all  for  the  best ; 
feel  with  him — that  it  would  be  I  have  at  all  events  the  satisfaction 
beneath  our  dignity  to  permit  you  of  feeling  in  my  conscience  that  I 
to  sue  your  uncle  further.  We  may  am  acting  honestly  and  truthfulhr 
not  be  aristocrats,  but  we  have  our  to  you  and  to  my  father;  and  though 
proper  pride,  and  neither  of  us  I  suffer  keenly,  I  am  supported  by 
could  consent  to  be  placed  in  such  that  feeling.  Let  us  tnen  forget 
a  hmniliating  position :  therefore,  the  past  Tou  will  find  many 
Bertrand,  you  and  I  must  do  our  better  and  worthier  of  you  than  I 
best  to  forget  the  past  It  has  been  am.  Such  disappointments  wear  0% 
very  pleasant  and  bright,  but,  alas  I  they  say,  surprisingly  soon,  and  very 
all  that  is  bright  must  6uia  Earthly  likdy  I  shall  hear  of  your  marriage, 
happiness  is  fleeting  and  unstable,  and,  I  hope,  happiness,  before  long, 
and  this  lesson  we  must  lay  to  heart,  But  you  must  make  up  matters  wiu 
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Sir  Roland  if  possible.     I  must  saj  were  his  demonstrations ;  but  now 

TOUT  recklessness   with    regard   to  that  he  had  read  £ila*s  letter,  he 

him    has   been   moU   foolish ;    but  made    no    demonstrations,    because 

when  he  knows  that  all  is   quite  his  lore  was  dead — pierced  through 

over  between  jou  and  me,  perhaps  and  through,  killed  and  slain  on  the 

he  will  for^ve  and  forget.     I  hope  spot — killed  by  a  Lie.      She  might 

sa      It  will  be  unnecessary  for  you  have  loved  him  less  than  he  had 

to    see    papa.      A   meeting    would  thought,  she  might  have  had  less 

only  be    painful    to   you    both.     I  fortitude  than  he  had  believed,  and 

have  been  with  him  ever  since  we  stiU,  albeit  wounded,  his  love  would 

parted,  discussing  this  sad  matter ;  have   clung   to  •  her  who  dealt  the 

and  now  I  am  writing  this  beside  wound,  and   still  hoped  for  better 

him,  with  his  approval  and  sanction,  times. 

and  he  shall  read   it  before  it  is  But  a  Lie  I   his  love  died  before 

despatched.       He    thoroughly    ex-  it,  as  by  the  stab  of  an  assassin — 

onerates  you,  and  desires  me  to  ex-  died  by  murder, — 

press  his  eood  wishes.     Now.  fare- 

11      -Du^         :^  £        i.  Murder  most  fooi.  ts  in  the  best  it  is, 

weU.     Be  n^py,  and  forget,  yours  But  this  most  foal,  stnuige,  and  unnatural" 

sincerely,  Eila  M^Eillop.'' 

"A    lie!"     he    muttered,    as   he 

"  Jupiter  0  coelo  perjuria  ridet  crushed  the  letter  in  his  grasp,  and 
smantom.*'  Very  well  for  his  sat  down  silent,  stem,  motionless. 
Olympian  majesty  to  laugh,  who  His  image  of  fine  gold  turned  in- 
had  tiio  laugh  usually  on  his  own  to  most  worthless  clay,  a  world  of 
side,  and  very  well  for  us  who  bright  hopes  crumbled  into  dust 
hare  outlived  the  ^* perjuria*'  in  and  ashes,  faith  shattered,  even 
which,  perhaps,  some  of  us  have  dreamland  dissolved,  nothing  left 
had,  let  us  hope  passively,  our  him  but  the  reality  of  a  cheated 
share ;  but  the  sufferer  who,  in  all  heart,  no  prospect  between  him  and 
his  fresh  youth  and  innocence,  the  horizon  of  his  life,  but  a  blank, 
receives  such  a  blow  as  this  letter  empty  wilderness,  despoiled  of  every 
dealt  to  Bertrand  Cameron,  requires  feature  that  yesterday  had  made  it 
the  strength  of  an  Olympian  to  sus-  look  so  fair,  even  beneath  the 
tain  the  first  effects  of  the  shock,  clouds ;  and  all  this  transformation. 
He  received  it  in  silence — not  a  all  tiiis  ruin,  wrought  by  the  evil 
word,  not  a  cry  escaped  him.  If  magic  of  a  lie !  How  would  he  bear 
you  receive  a  musket-shot  which  it  ?  how  could  he  bear  it  ?  He  gave 
wounds  you  not  mortally,  there  is  no  outward  indications.  ^*  While 
no  end  to  your  wri things,  groans,  he  was  musing,  the  fire  burned,'' 
and  exdamations  of  pain;  you  tear  no  doubt,  fiercely  within  him;  but 
up  the  grass,  rend  your  garments,  he  sat  perfecUy  silent  and  motion- 
bite  the  stretcher,  and  execrate  the  less,  his  gaze  fixed  on  vacancy ;  sat 
surgeon;  but  the  bullet  which  on,  hour  after  hour,  till  darkness 
strikes  the  mortal  blow  lays  you  deepened  into  night,  and  his  room 
down  cafanly  and  quietly  enough —  was  only  lighted  by  the  gleam  of  a 
a  &int  exclamation,  a  shiver,  a  gasp  street-lamp  flaring  drearily  through 
— and  life  is  no  longer  there.  The  the  window.  At  last  he  became 
work  has  been  done  deanly.  gradually  conscious  of  a  continued 

Thus    when    Bertrand     received  knocking  at  tiie  door,   and  roused 

the  letter  from  Sir  Roland,  his  love  himself,  looked  about  confusedly  as 

was  wounded  deeply  and  painfully,  if  he  had  been  asleep  and  dreaming, 

and  we  all  remember  how  vehement  then  rose  and  opened  the  door.    A 
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waiter — Bomewhat  ill-pleased  at  hay-  sir.     Thought  you  was  asleep,  sir ; 

ing  been  kept  so  long  waiting,  and  thought  you  was— didn^t  know  lohat 

perhaps  disappointed  to  find  that  the  to  think,  sir.** 

sensation   of   discovering    Bertrand  ** Never    mind,    Fll   follow  you; 

hanging  to  his  bed-post  was  denied  goon.*' 

him — proved  to  be  the  knocker.  "  This  way,  sir ;  coffee -room,  sir," 

^*  Gentleman  down-stairs  for  you,  and  Bertrand  walked   mechanically 

sir ;    particular  anxious  to  see  you,  into  it. 


CBAPTBB  XXIX. 

The  room  was  occupied  by  two  ing,  sounded  strange  to   him;   but 

gentlemen*,    one   imknown    to    Ber-  he  answered  that  he  didn't  think  he 

trand,  but  the  other  was  Mr.  Cop-  had  anything  to  do  that  evening, 

pinger  of  the  — ^th.  "  Dine  with  me  then  at  the 

^'Good  morning,"   said  that  gen-  ki-Club.      Some   of    the    regiment 

tleman,  affably.     **  Fve  ki-called  to  who  have  relieved  us  are  ki-coming. 

make  it  all  square  with  you."  They  aint  like  us,  you  know,  but  I 

"Oh I"   said   Bertrand,  still  in  a  daresay  they  won't  pick  your  pock- 
dream.     "  Oh  1  indeed  ?  but  I  don't  ockets.     Is  it  a  fi-fixture  r 
quite  understand."  Bertrand  reflected  for  a  moment 

**  You're  not  s-savage,  are  you  ?"  After  all,  why  should  he  stay  mop- 

"  Not  at  all ;  why  snould  I  be  ?"  ing  by  himself?     He  should  go  mad 

**  Well,  you  know,  I  was  a  little  if  he  did ;   not  that  that  signified, 
fi-flustered  last  night,  and  je-jealous,  '  of  course— nothing  signified  now ; 

and  savage,  I  suppose,  and  wanted  but  he  might  as  well  dine  with  this 

to  call  you  out ;  only  you  wouldn't  fellow :  it  would  help  to  keep  thought 

wait  for  L-arkins.      Don't  you   re-  away,  at  all  events,  for  an  hour  or 

member  ?    Ah  I   perhaps  you  were  two ;  and  so  he  agreed, 

too  ski-crewed ?"  "Eight  sharp,'    said  the  Kicker; 

"  No ;    I    remember    something  and  then,  stepping  back  from   the 

ii^out  it  now."  door,  remarked, — "  I  say,  how  you 

**  I've  referred  it  to  Larkins  (let  took  me  in  1      I  thought  it  was  a 

-a^  introduce  my  friend  L-arkins  of  ki-case  between  you  and  Miss  Mac- 

the  ' — th),  and  he's   certain  I  was  CoUop ;  it  l-looked  dey-evilish  like 

in  the  wrong.     Very  likely  I  was.  it ;  but  I  expect  I  was  rather  t-ight ; 

I   S;S-sometimes   am ;   but  when  I  and  she  says  it's  all  humbug,  and 

am,  I  ap-pop-pologise.     I  'polc^se  that  you're  only  ki-common  friends." 

now.     Accept  my  a-pop-pop ?"  "  There  is  nothing  between  us, 

"Certainly,"  said  Bertrand.    "I  you  may  depend  upon  that,"   said 

bear  no  malice."  Bertrand. 

"That's  right:  here's  my  hand."  "I  know  that  now,  and  at  first 

And  they  sh^k  Lands  over  it  I  thought  there  ki-couldn't  be ;  she 

"  D-doing     anything     to-night  ?"  laughs  so  fi-furiously  at  in-^mtry — 

continued  uie  Kicker.  no  of-fence  to  you,  old  fellow ;  it's 

Doing   anythiBg  to-night  I      Ber-  awaygi-girls  have;  can't  help  it,  I 

trand'ft  every  motive  of  action  was  ex-pect.    Fve  been  having  tea  there 

M>  entirely  paralysed  that  the  idea  just  now ;    it   was  awfully  jolly ; 

of  spontaneous  action,  of  his  having  she's  as  sp-pooney  as  an  owl  on  me. 

any  will  on   any  subject,   or   any  Rum  old  thing  the  mother  I     Ang- 

existence  apairt  from  passive  suffer-  ling,  L-arkins  says :  but  trust  ki- 
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Coppinger  to  dodee  the  h-ook.  Bye,  The  party  consisted  of  some  half- 
bye  ;  eight  sharp.  a-dozen  gentlemen — Coppinger,  Lar- 
A  bitter  smile  crossed  Bertrand's  kins,  and  the  promised  contingent 
face  as  the  hussar  left  the  room,  from  the  new  regiment — ^rather  sto- 
**  It  would  be  a  just  retribution,"  lid-looking  young  men,  on  the  whole, 
he  said  to  himself,  **  if  she  only  had  with  a  sealed-pattern  look  about  the 
a  heart,  that  it  should  be  trampled  face,  collars,  and  other  features,  sug- 
under  foot  by  a  travesty  of  a  man  gesting  the  idea  that  they  had  been 
like  this  fellow.  Pshaw!  Fll  think  run  up  on  contract  by  the  same 
no  more  of  her,  or  any  woman,  firm,  and  not  promising  great  things 
Pigott's  right,  after  alL  TU  stick  to  in  the  way  of  an  intellectual  even- 
his  maxim  for  the  future.  Broken  ing.  Tt  is  wonderful,  however, 
hearts  are  all  very  well  for  the  stage,  what  miracles  champagne  will  effect 
Hearts  don't  break  in  real  life,  on  such  occasions ;  it  not  only 
Mine  shan't"  (with  a  sort  of  hyster-  loosens  tongues,  but  induces  a  bland 
ical  gasp),  *^and  I  don't  feel  a  bit  feeling  of  toleration  for  whatever 
down  on  my  luck  now.  In  a  week  platitudes  they  may  utter.  And  so, 
I  shall  be  perfectly  jolly,  and  go  after  two  or  three  rounds  of  the  ma- 
back  to  the  good  old  soldering  life,  gical  fluid,  the  party  was  as  noisy 
and  to  men  and  friends — ^men  who  and  convivial  as  need  be.  The 
are  always  true.  How  my  head  quantity  of  talk  was  at  all  events 
aches !  Champagne  will  cure  that,  imdeniable,  and  the  laughter  bois- 
though !  and  my  imbecile  host  is  terous  —  evidently  kindling  the 
good  so  far,  at  all  events."  With  wrath  of  several  greybeards  dot- 
which  complimentary  reflection  on  ted  about  the  dining-room,  and 
the  genial  Kicker,  he  went  to  dress,  who  were  topping  up  their  frugal 
feeling  a  strange,  tight  pain  across  repasts  with  jorums  of  whisky- 
tbe  forehead,  but  a  rising  exhilara-  punch,  through  the  fumes  of  which 
tion  of  spirits.  ^^What  an  eztraor-  many  a  jaundiced  glance  was  cast 
dinary-looking  fellow  I  am  I"  he  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  ban- 
oried,   as  he  looked   in  the  glass;  queters. 

"my  eyes  look   twice   their  usual  Coppinger    naturally   became    at 

size,  and  ten  times  as  bright  as  us-  once  the  butt  of  the  party,  and  the 

uaL     Ha  !  ha !  ha !  it's  really  most  smallest  jackdaw  had  a  peck  at  that 

absurd!    What  spirits  I'm  in!    No  bird   of    gorgeous    plumage.      He 

one    would    think    that Oh  I  bragged  abK>ut  himself,  his  regiment, 

hang  all  women  I  his  horses,  his  clothes,  cigars,  and 

conquests.    He  was  trotted  out  on 

X*&«5?JilT'S?ta  sto^'  »11  these  subjects,  and  stepped  out 

His  laarels  are  green  when  his  locks  are  bravely,  inspiring  the  mildest  tyro 

H5SbforthoUfeof».ol<U«l'"  »"  t^^  "^  '>\  «•»?,?  supplied  by  the 

new  regiment,  with  a  notion  that  he 

and  he  kept  singing  the  refrain  o^  (the  tyro)  was  "going  it,"  and  no 

the  devil-may-care  old  marching-  mistake,  and  that  his  brother  offi- 

song  till  he  was  dressed,  trolling  it  cers,   in  mess  assembled,   must  be 

lustily  as  he  drove  along  to  the  Club,  shown  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 

and  only  suppressing  it  with  an  ef-  tunity  what  an  unsuspected  maga- 

fort,  in  compliment  to  that  institu-  zine  of  wit  and    banter  they  pos- 

tion,  when  he  entered  its  walls.    It  sessed  in  him.     But  Bertrand  was 

was  quite  astonishing,  he  kept  re-  the   life  of   the   party;    he   never 

marking  to  himself,  what  spirits  he  fiaeged  ;    his    spirits    rose    to    the 

was  in.  wildest    exuberance.      Story    after 
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storjf  sally  after  sally,  flowed  from  members  of  the  Club,  only  escaped 
him  in  a  sparkling  stream ;  and  execution  from  the  difficulties  of 
when,  dinner  being  over,  and  the  '^getting  up  the  hill"  (the  brandy- 
greybeards  gone,  he  proposed  the  and -soda  equivalent  for  the  stair- 
Ricker*s  health,  it  was  in  a  6erio^x>mic  case). 

speech  of  such  grotesque  fun,  that  But  there  was  no  enfeeblement 
the  house  fairly  ^^came  down'^ — in  about  Bertrand;  his  spirits  never 
more  senses  than  one,  indeed,  for  flagged.  The  wine  which  he  drank 
angry  seniors  descended  from  the  in  bumpers  never  sent  him  beyond 
reading-room  to  remonstrate.  The  the  level  he  had  been  on  all  the 
Kicker  himself  was  loudest  in  his  evening.  Again  and  again  he  ral- 
plaudits,  confiding  to  a  neighbour  in  lied  the  drooping  forces ;  again  and 
a  hiccupy  whisper,  "  this  ki-codger  again  repelled  the  remonstrances  of 
is  a  deal  too  good  for  the  Fi-feet,  the  Club-master;  again  and  again 
you  know ;  we  must  have  him.  Fve  scouted  the  idea  of  turning  out 
got  my  eye  on  him,  mark  you ;  and,  Coppinger  —  who  looked  at  all 
ki-cost  what  it  may,  he  comes  to  us.  times  me  very  incarnation  of  strong 
Lord  bless  you !  he  could  give  most  waters — beyond  several  attempts  to 
of  us  a  stone  in  the  way  of  chaff,  press  a  shiUing  into  Bertrand*s  hand, 
Talk  of  bi-Belcher  of  the  Blues  I  hi-  with  a  view,  it  was  surmised,  to 
Belcher's  a  baby  to  ki-Cameron.''  securing  him  for  the  mounted  branch 
The  party  did  not  conclude  their  of  the  service,  did  not  betray  that 
festivities  in  the  dining-room  ;  even-  he  was  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
tually  an  adjournment  to  the  smok-  his  liberal  potations,  and  manfully 
ing-room  took  place,  where  thdr  seconded  Bertrand's  efforts  to  keep 
loud  merriment  soon  left  them  a  the  ball  rolling.  But  at  last  a  time 
clear  field  ;  and  there  they  ^*  made  a  came  when  the  ball  would  roll  no 
night  of  if  Scarcely  a  Club  rule  farther.  The  bravest  sub  of  horse 
escaped  infraction.  Supper  was  or  foot  is  but  mortal,  and,  like  other 
ordered  up  and  procured  by  men-  mortals,  has  his  gauge.  A  pretty 
aces;  bones,  and  more  bones,  and  general  collapse  took  place,  and 
yet  again  bones.  Songs,  choruses,  Bertrand  and  Coppinger  retired  to- 
and  view-holloas  echoed  through  the  gether  from  the  stridden  field,  car- 
outraged  halls ;  and  in  the  lulls  be-  rying  off  their  slain  in  the  shape 
tween  the  grander  salvoes,  the  pop-  of  Larkins — not  without  difficulty, 
ping  of  champagne  and  soda-water  that  gentleman's  *^  ma-chinery,'*  as 
corks  indicated  the  process  of  prim-  Coppinger  characterised  his  legs, 
ing  and  loading  for  new  efforts,  being  ^*all  nohow."  As  for  ue 
Bertrand  still  led  the  orgies ;  it  was  others,  two  at  least  were  left  to  be 
under  his   direction    that   the   fun  swept  up  by  the  servants   in  the 

Srew  faster  and  more  furious.     By  morning — the    Kicker    contemptu- 

egrees  a  certain  enfeeblement  crept  ously  remarking,  with  a  jerk  of  his 

over  some  of  the  revellers ;  certain  thumb    in    the    direction    of    their 

legs  began  to  decline  the  perpendi-  prostrate     forms,  —  "  Never     saw 

cular ;  certain  voices  began  to  stray  such  form  for  ki-cavalry.    Hang  me 

hopelessly  up  and  down  the  gamut  if   they're   even  fit  for  the  Engi- 

in  search  of  a  practicable  key-note,  neera  1  ki-carry  nothing — the  di-di^- 

Men  mi^t  be  seen  dropping  th^  forsl"    He  apologised  for  Larkin's 

tumblers  on  the  floor,  and  making  state  of  dilapidation  by  explaining 

elaborate  apologies  to  the  fragments ;  that   his  *'*'  stomjack  "    was  ^ut  of 

and  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  order — ^tfae  result  of  an  unusually 

Kicker    to    *^  draw "    the    sleeping  protracted  trial,  incident  to  a  change 
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of  qaarters,  which  up  to  this  moment  and  he  shouted  them  in  the  empty 

it  had  undergone  most  creditably —  streets. 

adding^  however,  that  he  would  have  Pursuing  his  random  walk,  he 
left  him  there  without  compunction,  .  chanced  to  pass  the  M'Rillops' 
if  it  wasn't  thatihey  were  both  due  hotel  At  sight  of  it  he  seemed  to 
in  York  on  the  following  forenoon,  be  touched  by  some  exquisitely 
and  it  would  be  slow  trayelling  with-  humorous  thought,  and  his  laugh- 
oat  him.  They  reached  the  hotel  ter  rang  loud  and  high  under  their 
as  the  bleak  winter  morning  was  windows — ^no  bitter,  self-mocking 
beginning  to  dawn.  Goppinger  asked  laughter,  but  blithe  and  hearty 
B^trand  as  to  his  plans.  Bertrand  peals  of  merriment ;  and  so  he 
hadn*t  tiiought  of  them ;  but'he  was  passed  on  and  on  ;  and  the  sun 
ready  for  anything.  rose,   and  the  town  became  broad 

**Come  with  us  to  York?  I'll  awake,  and  the  streets  Med,  and 
put  you  up,  and  sh-ow  you  what  a  the  strange  glances  of  the  passers- 
regiment  can  be  made."  by  delighted  him  as  something  irre- 

**A11  right,"  said  Bertrand ;  '*  when  sistibly  comic  and  absurd ;  and  so, 

does  the  totun  start?"  in  the  highest  glee,  he  arrived  at 

*'  Ten   o'clock ;    we'll   put  in  an  the  hotel,  just  in  time  to  dress,  and 

hour   or   two  of   sleep,  Uien  a  de-  start  with  his  two  companions,  both 

yflled    kidney,   a    brandy-and-soda,  showing  considerable  symptoms  of 

and  off  you  go."  wear  and  tear,  for  the  train. 

"  rU  be  ready ;  but  I  don't  feel  "  Til  tell  you  what  it  is.  Kicker," 

sleepy.     I'll  take  a  walk  and   see  cried  Bertrand,  **  it's  a  deal  too  slow 

the  beauties  of  the  place,  ha  1  ha  I  going  to  York;  I  can't  do  it,  old 

Please  tell  the  people  to  have  my  fellow.      I    don't    think    I    could 

things    put    up."      And    Bertrand  stand  the  smell  of  the  stables  just 

strode  away  down  the  street     The  now.     I'll  go  on  to  town,  and  per- 

Kicker  gazed  after  him  in  hazy  ad-  haps  nm  over  to  Paris  to-morrow ; 

miration.  will  you  come  ?" 

"Fi-form,   by  Jove  I     Pace  and  The    Kicker   could   not,   but   he 

form  t     L-ost  on   in-fantry  1    quite  honoured    the    sudden    change    of 

lost ;  but  Fve  got  my  eye  on  him,  so  plans  and  the  wholly  insufficient  rea- 

just  you  wait  a  bit"    With  which  sons  given  for  it,  as  a  new  indica- 

consolatory  reflection,  addressed  to  tion  of  **  form,"  and  so  let  Bertrand 

an  adjacent  lamp-post,  the  Kicker  off  his  engagement  easily, 

nodded    his    head    sapiently,    and  During     the     journey    Bertrand 

tamed  into  the  hotel  sang  and  rattled  on  like  a  maniac; 

Bertrand  was  not  sleepy ;  he  felt  and  nothing  but  his  appreciation  of 
as  if  nothing  could  ever  make  him  the  **form"  thereby  indicated  would 
sleepy  again.  A  wild  exhilaration  have  prevented  the  Kicker  from 
still  possessed  him — a  desire  for  feeling  a  good  deal  bored  by  his 
rapid  motion,  bustle,  and  noise,  new  friend,  being,  to  use  his  own 
At  the  moment  he  would  have  been  expression,  not  a  little  **  jumpy " 
the  very  man  for  a  forlorn-hope  or  this  morning.  As  for  Larkins,  he 
a  reddess  chaive.  Eveirthing  was  and  his  ^^stomjack"  had  made  no 
a  glorious  whin  in  his  brain.  No  very  perceptible  rally,  and  were 
didl  thoughts  of  grief  were  there,  trajrellmg  as  more  or  less  the  lug- 
Wild  incongruous  absurdities  pre-  gage  and  personal  effects  of  Lieu- 
sented  themselves  to  his  mind,  and  tenant  Goppinger. 
made  him  laugh  aloud;  fragments  At  York,  tbe  latter  gentleman, 
of  last  nighf  s  songs  rose  to  his  lips,  after  carefully  collecting  Larkins,  left 
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the  train,  bidding  Bertrand  adieu  would  continue  to  be,  on  bim;  and 
with  affectionate  empressement^  and  so  we  shall  leave  Bertrand  for  a  little 
an  assurance  that  his  eye  was,  and    while  he  pursues  his  journey. 


CHAPTER  ZZX. 

We  know  a  good  deal  about  Eila  **He  has  told  you  of  his  uncle*s  re- 

now,  and  not  much  to  her  advan-  fusal  V^  continued  her  father, 

tage ;  but  we  shall  not  moralise  over  "  Oh  ved." 

her,  or  set  ourselves  to  trace  by  what  "  And  of  what  he  has  done  ?" 

process  of  thought  she  had  decided  **  Yes,  indeed ;  he  has  been  most 

to    write    that   letter   to    Bertrand  foolish." 

which  had  produced  such  exhilar-  *^  Still  I  should  scarcely  have  ex- 
ating  effects  upon  him :  whether  she  pected  you  to  make  the  admission." 
had  once   loved    him,   and,   having  **  Indeed,  papa,   I  am  more  sen- 
loved,   had  tired  of  him ;   whether  sible  than  you  imagine." 
she  had  never  loved  him  at  all,  but  "  Humph  I   but  you  were  willing 
only  his  future  prospects,   and  so  to  marry  him  f  * 
thrown  him  over  when  they  seemed  "  Never  without  yoiur  permission, 
lost ;  or  whether  some  new  and  vio-  dear  papa." 

lent  attraction  (scarcely  the  Kicker,  ^*  And  that  you  shall  have,  my 

surely !)  had  suddenly  possessed  her.  child,  1  trust" 

Into  such  speculations  we  shall  not  *'  What !"  cried  Eila,  in  an  agita- 

enter ;  suffice  it  that  she  had  written  tion  which  her  father  mistook  for 

what  she  had  written,  and  committed  joy. 

herself  by  the  clumsy  and  imlady-  *^You  must  not  be  too  sanguine, 

like  expedient  of  a  falsehood.     That  my  dear,  but  I  hope  to  be  in  a  posi- 

Nemesis  overtakes  all  crime  in  some  tion  to  sanction  it  before  long." 

shape  or  other  is  the  orthodox  be-        "Oh!  but but ^*' 

lief — and  in  this  instance  the  ortho-  "But  what,  Eila?"  said  her  father, 

dox  belief  was  justified.     Her  letter  looking  at  her  in  surprise. 

had  barely  reached  its  destination,  "Sir  Roland  will  never  give  his 

when  Nemesis  was  down  upon  her,  consent,  papa." 

"  wanting "  her  for  the  little  fiction  **  What  does  that  matter,  if  you 

which    it    contained.      A    message  only  wait  for  mine  V* 

came  from  her  father  that  he  wish-  "  True,"  said  Eila,  with  despair  in 

ed  particularly  to  see  her  at  once,  her  heart  and  the  ghost  of  a  smile 

and  she  went  down  to  him.     His  on  her  face,  which  had  become  very 

mannner    was    grave,    but    neither  pale — "true." 

gloomy  nor  depressed.  "  However,"  M'Eillop  continued, 

"  I  have  seen  Bertrand,"  he  said.  "  mine  is  still  dependent  upon  his." 

This  was  startling  to  begin  with,  and  "  Yes,  papa,"  murmured  Eila. 

rather  threw  her  off  her  balance.  "  In  the  mean  time  you  must  pro- 

"  When  ?*'  she  asked  faintly,  won-  mise  me  not  to  have  any  sort  of 

dering  if    he   could    possibly  have  communication  with  Bertrand." 

received    her  letter  and  communi-  The  promise  was  given  with  most 

cated    its    contents    to    her   father  filial  alacrity, 

already.  "I   think — mind    I   only   say,   I 

"  He  only  left  me  a  quarter  of  an  think — I  shall  be  able  to  get  over 

hour  ago."     Eila   breathed    again.  Sir  Roland's  objections." 
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*^  Oh,  papa  !*'  gapped  Eila ;  "  how  her  hands  in  sheer  despair.    Neme- 

can  you  f *  sis  had  it  all  her  own  way  for  a 

"  Never  mind  how ;  I  think  I  can ;  little.      **  And    if,"    Eila   went    oh, 

hut  don't  he  too  sanguine."  thinking, — ^*if  the  consent  did  come  t 

"I  won't  I  I  won't!"  fancy  losing  him— such  a  match! 

**  There  is  a  reasonable  prospect  all  for  this  foolish,  abominable,  stu- 

of  success,  and  no  call  to  despair  pid,   useless,   little  fib  1     Oh,  dear ! 

— that's  alL"  oh,  dear !  I  deserved  to  be  poisoned 

"  Thank  you,  papa."  for  mv  clumsiness."    After  a  little, 

^'  A  month  or  two  will  settle  it  all ;  though,    and    all  of   a    sudden,    a 

meantime  you  must  try  to  be  as  happy  brighter  view  dawned  on  Eila,  and 

as  you  can.     It  is  all  to  be  worked  she    started    up    and    clapped   her 

out  by  me,  without  any  communica-  hands  with  delight     *'*'  I  nave  it !" 

tion  with  Bertrand — that's  part  of  she  cried;    "I    have  it!     T\\  tell 

the  conspiracy,  ha!   ha! — and  you  Bertrand  that  I  told  the  fib  all  for 

may  rely  upon  my  using  every  effort,  his    sake — merelj"  to    prevent  him 

and  mdcing  any  sacrifice  for  you  from  ruining  himself   by  marying 

both.     Bertrand  is  a  noble  fellow ;  me ;  tiiat  I  did  my  best  to  alienate 

you  will  be  lucky  if  you  become  his  and  disgust  him  with  me,  for  his 

wife.    Now  run  away,  my  dear ;   I  own  sake,  out  of  my  generosity  and 

must  be  busy."  love  for  him.    Bertnmd  U  such  a 

And  Eila  went  back  to  her  room,  goose,  I  don't  think  he  can  possibly 
feeling  rather  like  a  person  who  has  refuse  to  take  it  all  in.  No  fear ; 
inadvertently  punched  an  unstop-  I'll  whistle  him  back,  and  he'll 
able  hole  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat  come,  with  thanks  and  apologies." 
far  out  at  sea.  *^How  could  I  be  And  she  laughed  gleefully  at  the 
so  mad  as  to  write  that  letter  f  so  prospect  ^*  What  a  piece  of  good 
ran  her  reflections.  *^  I  might  have  fortune  that  correspondence  is  for- 
waited  twenty-four  hours,  at  all  bidden  ;  was  ever  anything  so 
events.  Now,  if  Sir  Roland  gives  lucky  ?  I  can  never  be  sufQciently 
his  consent,  what  is  to  happen  ?  thankful  for  that  But  what  papa's 
Good  heavens!  what  will  happen?  chances  are,  I  don't  understand; 
Bertrand  mtLst  know  that  I  have  still  he  never  speaks  with  such  con- 
told  him  a  fib  about  papa.  What  fidence  imless  he  is  pretty  certain, 
will  he  think  of  me  r*  and  at  the  Meantime,  Eila,  my  dear,  keep  your 
rieflection  her  face  tingled  with  spirits  up;  it  will  all  come  right 
shame.  **  I  wish  I  had  kept  a  copy  somehow :  and  if  any  good  chance 
of  it ;  Fm  pretty  sure,  though,  that  offers  in  tne  mean  time,  why.  Master 
it  could  not  be  explained  away.  It  Bertrand,  you  mayn't  get  me  yet" 
was  too  broad.  Why  did  I  make  it  And  the  airy  unsophisticated  young 
so  broad  ?  Qoose !  Oh,  dear !  oh,  creature  went  lilting  gaily  down  to 
dear  I  how  he  will  despise  me !  the  drawing-room ;  and  Nemesis 
What  »7mII  I  do?"  and  she  wrung'  went  home  again — ^for  a  space. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 


Two  nights  after  we  left  Bertrand  before  the  brightest  of  fires,  smoking 

en  route  for  London,  Pigott  was  sit-  the  most  fragrant  of  cabanas, 
ting  in  his  barrack-room,   deep  in        It  was  all  but  his  usual  hour  for 

the  recesses  of  the  cosiest  of  chairs,  going  to  bed,  and  he  was  grappling 
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with  the  problem  whether  it  would  Yes,  that  he  will^    Hand  him  orer, 

bore  him  most  to  rise  and  let  his  dog  in   the    King^s    name  1     Yoiur  dog, 

in  at  once,  or  to  endure  his  scratch-  your    dog,   my  kingdom   for   your 

ings  and  whinings  at  the  door  till  he  dog  !^' 

fot  up,  at  any  rate,  to  go  to  bed.  **  What  in  the  deril's  name  is  all 

laying  apparently  ^* concluded"  to  this?"    cried     Pigott       ^^Bertrand 

let  the  d(^  scratch,  and  having  de-  Cameron  I    by    aU    that's    sinful  1 

cided  that  the  boredom  of  a  dog  Why — what  I    Good  heavens,  man  I 

generally  isn't  compensated  for  by  are  you  drunk  ?" 

any  pleasure  he  affords,  his  thoughts  *'*'  Drunken  with  youth,  but  not  a 

branched  gradually  from  the  canine  drop  of  wine  I"  and  Bertrand  staUced 

to    the    human    bore,   and    to    the  into  the  room,  revealing  to  his  asto- 

reflection    how    Bertrand    Oameron  nished  friend  a  face  pale  as  marble, 

had  bored  him  lately,  and  what- a  from   which    his    great   dark  eyes 

relief  it  was  that  he  was  away — for  seemed  to  stand  out  as  if  bursting 

a  bit                      ^  with  the  lurid  fire  that  shcme  through 

^*  I    don't   know,    after    all,"    he  them.    His  dress  was  all  in  disorder, 

amended,    on    continued    reflection,  and  his  whole  aspect  ghastly  and  ap- 

**  that  it  u  any  comfort     One  misses  palling. 

the    beggar,   somehow.     I    suppose  "Good  heavens,  Bertrand!"  cried 

that  incessant  irritation  has   some  Pigott,    starting    back,   **what    has 

sort  of  a — what  d'ye  call  it  ? — stim-  happened  to  you  f 

ulating  effect      I  daresay  I  should  '*0f  all  men  else  I  have  avoided 

be  glad  enough  if  Bertrand  was  sit-  thee,"  was  the  reply,   still  in  the 

ting    there    at    this    moment     It's  stage-struck  manner ;  ^'  yet  why  not 

habit,  I  suppose.    Besides,  I  should  thou  as  woU's  anotiier  ?    Gaitifi^  I 

like  to  know  how  this  business  of  thirst !     Bring  me  a  goblet  of  nectar, 

his  is  getting  on.     Hang  it !  there's  dashed  with  the  waters  of  Phiupar, 

the  lamp  gomg  out  next  I     I  won't  Abana,  and  the  Ozus !" 

get    up,    though.     Let  it   go    out:  **Wait   a   minute,"   said  Pigott, 

there's  lot's  of  flre.     /  don't  care.'*  leaving  the  room,  "  and  you  shall 

He  spoke  bitterly,  as  if  the  lamp  have  it    The  Oxus,  did  you  say  t" 

was  going  out  from  personal  animtLS  '^  Strong  of  the  Oxus." 

against  him,  and  as  if    his    resig-  ^*  All  right"    And  he  was  of^  and 

nation  would    mortify  it     ^*  But  a  ten  minutes  after,  poor  Bertrand  was 

saint  could  not  stand  this  now !"  he  lying  on  his  back  in  bed,  held  down 

cried,  starting  up  a  little  later.    His  by  four  of  the  strongest  men  in  the 

dog  was  barking  furiously  outside  regiment 

the  door,  and  some  one  was  appar-  ^*  Brain-fever,"  said  the  doctor  to 

ently  baiting  him — some  one  who  Pigott,  as  he  left  the  room.    ^*  These 

danced  about,  with  whooping,  and  feUows  mustn't  take  their  eyes  off 

shouting,      and     laughter.      Pigott  him  for  a  minute.     See  that  they're 

strode    rapidly   to    the    door,    and  properly  relieved;   and  call  me  if 

threw  it  open  wiUi  a  bang.    His  dog  there's    anything    special    wanted, 

rushed  in  past  him,  cowed  and  trem-  He's  as  strong  as  an  elephant,  and 

bling,  and  a  tall  figure,  stepping  out  he  and  the  fever  will  have  a  jolly 

of  we  darkness,  shouted  with  gro-  good  round.     Five  to  one  on  Came- 

tesque  gesticulations —  ron,  lliough.     Good  nig|it." 

'MMttff,ffreyhoiind,  mongrel  grim,  Poor    Bertrand  1       The     hardest 

5^??1%S^*?'  ^"Si°^i*^\i  rnSahi  feel  some  pity  for  him  now, 

Or  bobtaOea  tyke,  or  tnmdle-tall,  ^,      ,        .?           *^   "^  i    j        j     u^* 

TomwiUmalwUieinweepandwaUl'  as  he  Uiy  there,  wrecked  and  shat- 
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tered,  all  his  sufferings  personified  hurlyborly  of  the  brain.  Day  after 
by  the  weird  magic  of  delirium,  and  day  passed,  and  still  the  fever  held 
hovering  about  him  a  sleepless  its  ground,  and  poor  Bertrand  la^, 
army  of  visionary  foes.  It  vras  a  as  lost  to  life  and  use  as  Merlin  m 
cruel  deed  that  had  brought  him  to  the  hollow  oak,  imprisoned  by  his 
this,  slaying  his  love,  eclipsing  his  false  enchantress,  with  the  spell  of 
^th,  mocking  a  heart  infinitely  "  woven  paces  and  of  waving  arms." 
true  and  trustmg,  and  robbing  it  of  Through  all  this  weary  ordeal  Pig- 
these  *^  first  joys  that  come  not  back  ott's  devotion  never  flagged ;  allow- 
again."  Exalted  loyalty  and  stain-  ing  himself  a  very  minimum  of  rest 
less  truth  were  the  very  essence  of  and  change,  he  was  by  his  friend^s 
his  character ;  and  his  love,  like  Sir  side  at  all  times  when  not  absolute- 
Galahad^s  strength,  was  as  the  love  ly  required  for  regimental  duty, 
often,  '^  because  his  heart  was  pure."  Watching  and  supervising,  a  very 
It  was  a  cruel  apocalypse  for  such  a  terror  to  laissez^ller  hospital  order- 
nature,  when  his  ideal  appeared  with  lies  and  sluggish  *'  fatigue-men," 
**a  lie  in  her  right  hand.''  It  was  the  sybarite  forgot  his  roses,  the 
a  cruel  death  for  such  a  love  to  die  typical  ^*  selfish  beggar  "  of  the  regi- 
— poisoned  by  the  impurity  of  that  ment  forgot  himself.  Ungrudging 
to  which  it  clung.  As  for  her  who  and  ungrumbling,  he  went  about  his 
had  done  the  deed,  perhaps  Pigott  labobr  of  love  in  the  same  quiet 
mi^t  almost  be  forgiven  the  en-  practical  way  in  which  he  was  wont 
ergetic  anathema  which  he  award-  to  cherish  himself ;  and  he  did  more 
ed  to  her,  as  he  sat  watching  by  her  than  he  would  have  done  for  him- 
vjctim's  side,  surely  divining  the  self,  for  he  restricted  and  denied 
story  of  his  plight  It  was  brief,  himself  in  everything  that  might 
incisive,  and  to  the  point,  as  his  ut^  have  hindered  his  efficiency  as  a 
terances  were  wont  to  be.  nurse.  The  secret,  perhaps,  was,  that 

The  doctor's  prediction  proved  what  are  called  *^  unexpansive  na- 
tme;  the  struggle  between  Bertrand's  tures"  gain  in  concentration  what 
splendid  v^ur  of  frame  and  the  they  lose  in  expansiveness.  They 
fever  was  long  and  fierce.  Day  are  less  ornamental;  they  do  not 
after  day  passed,  and  still  the  battle  fill  the  eye  and  challenge  public  ad- 
raged,  with  now  and  then  an  armis-  miration  ;  they  are  not  for  ever  pos- 
tiM  of  lethargy,  but  never  one  gleam  turing  in  benign  attitudes ;  but  for 
of  coherent  consciousness.  steadfast  thoroughness,  when  once 

Day  after  day,  the  dark  eyes —  theirfeelingshavemade  way  through 

seeming  to  grow  ever  darker  and  the  unpromising  crust,  commend  us 

laiger — stared  with  a  hunted  look  of  to    them    rather    than    the    others 

anxiety  and  dread,  or  blazed  with  — ^the  "  sympathetic  natures."    The 

the  fire  of  fr^izy.    Day  and  night  spaniel  is  all  things  delightfully  to 

the  parched  lips  moved  unceasingly,  all  men,  and  true  to  none ;  but  the 

moaning  piteous  remonstrances,  or  churl  of  a  buU-dog — there  is  nothing 

shouting    fierce    detiance — chanting  to   beat   his    loyalty  to  his  single 

some  scrap  of  a  tuneless  song,  mut-  friend.    No  outsider  shall  share  his 

terinff  some  fragment  of  a  prayer,  manger,  though  there  is  room  in  it 

or  whispering  a  haunting  name  or  for  ten;  but  he  would  die  for  his 

number  in  weariful  iterations;  day  friend  if  occasion  was,  and  he  only 

and  ni^t    doomed  to  utter  every  knew  how.     To  his  brother  officers, 

waif  and  stray  from  the  chaos  of  the  not   given    to    ethical     speculation, 

mind,  to  repeat  every  echo  from  the  Pigott  was  a  wonder. 
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"  Given  up  his  whist,  you  know,"  "  Oh,   yes,  I  see ;"  but  his  eyes 

cried    one.      **And    his    billiards,"  wandered   about  in   a    questioning 

cried  another.     "  And  his  rackets,"  way ;  the  world  of  reality  seemed 

*^  And  his  hunting,"  ^^Andhischam-  dim  and  strange  to  him  after   the 

pagne,"  **  And  sleeps  in  his  clothes,"  vivid    phantasmagoria    of    his  long 

all  in  an  ascending  scale  of  astonish-  delirium. 

ment     **  And  yet  how  he  grumbled  **  Is  there  no  parade  to-dav  7    I 

about  Bertrand's  boring  him  with  feel  as  if  I  had  been  asleep  for  an 

his  love  afl&irs!"     "Said  he  must  age." 

exchange  to  get  away  from  it"  "  You've  been  very  ill,  but  you're 
"Awfully  queer  fellow,  Pigott"  all  right  now,  Bertrand;  only  you 
"  Selfish  beast,  though,  all  the  must  be  very  quiet  Don't  speak, 
same ;  positively  refused  to  take  my  but  try  to  sleep." 
duty  on  Saturday,  to  let  me  go  out  "  Very  ill  I  yes,  yes — why,  I  can't 
hunting  t  —  pretended  he  couldn't  even  lift  my  hand !  I  declare  I  can't 
leave  Bertrand!"  "  Rubbish  I"  movet  How  odd  it  is!  Turn  me 
"Selfish  to  the  backbone."  One  away  from  the  light,  please;  I'll  go 
or  two  voices,  indeed,  would  bo  to  sleep  again,  if  you're  quite  certun 
raised  against  the  theory  of  Pigott's  there's  no  parade." 
selfishness,  but  the  general  senti-  "  Not  an  atom  of  a  parade." 
ment  favoured  it  And  yet  *pro-  And  Pigott  turned  him,  and  he 
bably  there  were  not  many  in  that  slept  long  and  deep,  and  woke  the 
self -abnegating  circle  of  young  men  next  time  stronger,  and  quite  com- 
who  would  have  done  what  Pigott  prehending  that  he  had  been  dan- 
was  doing  for  his  friend.  There  is  gerously  ill,  though  he  said  nothing, 
nothing  so  selfish  as  your  society  as  yet,  of  the  cause.  And  so  he 
of  "a^ully  good  fellows,"  who  are  passed  through  the  first  stages  of  his 
for  ever  exclaiming  against  the  self-  recovery,  sleeping  much,  and  lying 
ishness  of  their  neighbours;  and  silent  when  awake — scarcely  speak- 
nowhere  are  there  more  real  Levites,  ing,  indeed,  except  to  express  a  want 
than  where  every  one  is,  ex  officio,  as  —querulously  enough,  as  the  wont 
it  were,  an  honorary  good  Samaritan,  of    convalescents    is.     And    Pigott 

At   last  the  crisis  of  the  fever  still  stuck  to  his  post,  and  nursed 

came — the  grand  final  struggle  be-  him    zealously    through  this    most 

tween    the    antagonists.     It    came ;  trying  period  to  nurses,  displaying  a 

it  was  intense  and  protracted,  and  it  gentleness  and    consideration  truly 

seemed  doubtful  if  Bertrand  could  wonderful,  but  which  would  have 

come  out  of  it  alive ;  or,  if  alive,  with  been    still   more    astonishing    in  a 

his  reason  unimpaired.     But  it  pass-  professed  philanthropist,  perhaps, 

ed,  and  the  patient  fell  into  a  long  And  so  the  weeks  rolled  on,  and 

and  gentle  sleep — the  signal  and  the  Bertrand  still  continued  silent  on  the 

assurance  of  his  victory.     It  was  a  subject  of  his  love-catastrophe,  which 

moment    of    sincere  happiness   for  to  his  friend  appeared  a  satisfactory 

Pigott   when  at  last  he  heard  his  symptom.     "It  shows,  at  any  rate, 

name  uttered,  in  a  scarcely  audible  that  the  thing's  at  an  end,"  he  would 

voice,  from  the  bed,  and,  drawing  say  to  himsefi ;   "  If  it  hadn't  been, 

aside    the  curtain,   found  that  his  he  would  never  have  kept  off  the 

friend  was  awake  and  conscious.  subject  so  long.     If  s  a  great  com- 

"  Where  am  I,  Pigott  ?"  fort — it  was  a  horrid  bad  business. 

"  At  home,  in  your  own  barrack-  The  girl  is  as  hollow  as  a  drum,  and 

room,  old  fellow.''  her  governor  a  snob  compared  with 
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our  big-dmmmer.     It's  a  blessing  couple  of  months'  sick  leave,  and 

it's  at  an  end;   but  I  wish  I  saw  went   down    to    Bournemouth,    ac- 

the  old  boy  a  little  cheerier.    That  companied  bj  his  faithful  friend, 

will    come    in    time,   though.       He  ^*  It  is  my  own  case,  you  see," 

must  have  change  of  air  and  scene,  Pigott  exclaimed,  as  if  apologising  for 

and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  soon  his  devotion ;  *^  and  Fm  not  going  to 

as  he  can  be  moved."     The  doctor  let  him  out  of  my  hands  till  he'll  do 

quite  fell  in  with  this  latter  view,  me  credit" 
and    by -and -by   Bertrand    got   a 


CHAPTER  XXZII. 

The   spring  was  well    advanced,  on  the  other  to  the  graceful  outlines 

the  season  was  an  early  one,  and  the  of  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  sweeping 

weather  was  glorious  as  summer;  and  round  to  form  the  western  enclosure 

in  such  circumstances,  Bournemouth  of  the  bay.    But  it  was  to  the  sea 

is  a  charming  place  to  those  who  come,  Bertrand    constantly    looked  ;    the 

as  Bertrand  did,  to  drink  in  health  contemplation  of    its  vastness   and 

and  vigour  from  its  pure  but  genial  calm  soothed   his  lacerated   spirit, 

air.     The  woods,  where,  among  the  and,  gazing  at  the  far-away  sea- 

mach-prevailing  pines,  their  monot-  horizon,  he  drank  in  unconsciously 

ony   was  relieved    by  less  sombre  that    indefinable  sense  of    promise 

trees,  were  beginning  to  wrap  them-  and  hope  which  it  always^  suggests, 

selves  in  that  wonderful  soft  green  It  was  very  good   for  him    to  be 

mist — if  one  may  so   express   it —  there;    the    companionship    of    the 

when    the   foliage    has    just   been  sea  was  very  good  for  him.     Pigott 

wooed  from  the  bud  by  spring's  can-  was  indeed  a  little  disappointed  to 

esses ;  and  everywhere  the  primrose  find   that   his  abstraction  did  not 

ran  riot,  and,  mingling  with  early  abate  very  much,  and  that  his  ef- 

wild  -  flowers    of    other    hues,    let-  forts  to  divert  his  mind  to  what  was 

tercd   spring's  advent  gloriously  in  going  on  about  him,  or  to  amuse 

grove  and  lane,  on  slope  and  mea-  him   with   everyday   subjects,  con- 

dow  ;  and  the  sun  shone  constantly,  tinned  to  be  but  very  partiallv  suc- 

and  the  sky  was  clear  and  blue,  and  cessf  ul ;    yet  the  return  of  health 

the  sea,  reflecting  all,  lay  sleeping  and    strength,    the    pure    air,    and 

underneath  the  sunny  cliffs,  peaceful  *^  the  lessons  of  the  sea,"  were  sure- 

and  motionless  for  days,     it  was  a  ly,    if    slowlv,    doing    their    work, 

delicious  time  for  all  men«  but  for  Never,  indeed,  might  the  elastic  joy- 

an    invalid  the  days    came   **  with  ousness  of  youth   before    its  first 

healing  on  their  wings,"  and  Bertrand  check  return  to  him — never  again 

r^;ained  his  strength  rapidly.     He  the  same  simplicity  of  faith — never 

and  Pigott  were  established  in  quar-  again  '  those   early  dreams    of   the 

ters  on  the  eastern  cliff;  and  they  heart  that  make  a  fairy-land  of  life, 

could  not  have  been  better  placed.  But  all  these  things  go  necessarily 

for  the  aspect  was  southern,  and  the  in  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  world ; 

sea  lay  at  their  feet     On  one  hand  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time — simply 

they  looked  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  question  between  a  sudden  lop- 

with  its  constant  strange  ^ansfor-  ping  off  and  a  gradual  process  of 

mations  of  light  and  shade  wrought  grinding  away  with  a  file.     The  end 

by  the  sea-mists  and  the  sun ;  and  of  our  third  decade  sees  the  last  of 
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them,  one  way  or  other.    And  as  ment»  or  th6  catastrophe  which  had 

for  ^e  permanent  effects  of  love-  terminated  it     Pigottwas  not  only 

disappointments  beyond  this  limit,  yery  inquisitiye  about  it  (although 

does  any  one  now  belieye  in  them  ?  this  he  would  haye  scorned  to  SA- 

Does  any  one  belieye  that  any  nature  mit),  but  he  had  fcHined  an  idea — to 

not  afflicted  with  some  graye  moral  which  the  wish,  perhaps,  was  father 

or  intellectual   flaw,   wUl    haye  its  — that  Bertrand's  health  and  spirits 

capacity  for  work,  usefulness,  sym-  would  both  be  materially  benefited 

pathy,   and  eyen  enjoyment,   para-  by  an  unbosoming  of  hunself ;  and 

lysed  for  ever  by  any  such  agency  ?  so  he  now  neyer  lost  an  opportunity 

Not  yery  long  ago  it  would  haye  of  giving  him  **a  lead  over"  when 
been  held  a  kind  of  blasphemy  any  event  or  turn  of  the  conver- 
against  ^*  the  higher  sensibilities '  sation  su^ested  an  opening.  It 
to  hold  such  language.  A  few  gen-  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Pigott 
erations  back,  it  was  quite  a  venial  skirmished  or  *^  showed  the  way ;" 
offence  to  be  useless,  worthless,  or  at  Bertrand  was  evidently  not  going  to 
least  disagreeable,  for  the  remainder  be  manceuvred  into  a  confidence, 
of  your  days,  if  you  had  only  been  and  he  still  refrained  from  volun- 
disappointed  in  love :  it  was  ex-  teering  one.  There  is  not  a  great 
pected  of  you,  indeed,  by  the  roman-  deal  to  be  done  at  Bournemouth, 
tic.  But  from  that  affectation,  at  Fine  air,  sunshine,  blue  skies,  the 
least:  let  us  be  thankful  that  our  beautiful  sea,  the  bursting  foliage, 
age  IS  free,  and  that  the  disappoint-  the  glories  of  the  spring — these  are 
ed  lover  is  no  longer  under  any  sort  all  yery  well  for  a  (b'eamer  or  an  in- 
of  necessity  either  to  become  a  valid;  they  were  all  very  well  for 
respectable  cynic,  the  pest  and  Bertrand  as  yet,  and  he  was  con- 
scourge  of  his  associates,  or  to  go  tented  with  sitting  in  the  open 
drunk  to  destruction  at  a  hand-  air,  spoiling  along  tiie  cliffs  and 
gallop  fiia  the  dirty  sloughs  of  the  *  among  the  pine-woods,  or  now  and 
vulnrest  Bohemianism.  th^i  undergoing  an  hour  or  so  of 

We  give  the    hapless   lover  our  modified    £slocation    on    a    hired 

sympathy,  and  a  reasonable  time  to  *^  animaL"    But  for  Pigott,  who  was 

''*'  wax  well  of  his  deep  hurt ;"  but  a  man  of  action,  and  in  his  normal 

we  know  perfectly  well  that  a  time  state  went  in    for  everything,   his 

arrives  when  the  reality  of  his  suffer-  friend  began  to  feel  that  Boume- 

ing  comes  to  an  end,  and  when  any  mouth  must  be  very  slow  indeed ; 

farther   demonstration    thereof   be-  and  at  last  he  bc^gged  him  not  to 

comes  fictitious  and  dramatic.    For  sacrifice  any  more  of  his  leaye  to 

his  own  and  Pigott's  sake,  may  this  him.    He  was  all  right  now,  he  said, 

time  soon  come  to  Bertrand,  and  we  and  would  get  on  famously  by  him- 

should   be  disappointed    in  him  if  self,  and  probably  rejoin  the  regi- 

we  found  him  wearing  the  willow  ment  in  a  fortni^t      But  Pigott 

thereafter.  refused  to  desert  his  friend.     *^  No, 

Time  passed  on ;  the  two  months'  no,*'  he  said ;  **  Fll  stick  to  you  till 

leave  drew  towards  a  close ;  Bertrand's  I  land  you  on  the  duty-roister  again, 

health  was  almost  quite  restored,  I  take  a  pride  in  my  case,  you  see. 

and  he  was  on  the  fair  way  to  bo  If  I  went  away  you  would  be  hipped 

very  soon  fit  to  return  to  his  old  and    moped,  and^  ten  to  (me    you 

duties  and  pursuits :  but  never,  all  would  have  a  relapse,  and  I  might 

this    time,   had    he  spoken    to  his  have  all  this  busmess  over  again, 

friend  of  Eila,  or  his  recent  engage-  We're  doing  very  well ;  we'll  take 
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8(»ne  more  camel  exercise  to-morrow;  superfluous;  but  when  she  found 
and,  by  the  by,  I  was  forgetting— Fve  that  you  really  were  a  true-bom  Celt, 
found  a  friend — a  lady  frien^  here,  she  was  much  interested,  and  said, 
I  met  her  this  morning  when  I  was  '  Bring  him  to  dinner,  to-night  :* 
struggling  with  that  thief  of  a  and  now,  will  you  come  f" 
butcher — romantic  spot  for  a  meet-  "  My  dear  fellow,  it  is  impossible 
ing ! — I  went  to  point  out  to  him  —quite  impossible." 
that,   though  ignorant  of   anatomy        "Whyr' 

seneraUy,  I  was  aware  that  sweet-  *^  Because  it  is.  Fm  not  up  to  it 
breads  and  liver  are  not  identical —  You  must  go  by  yourself." 
not  cren  in  value — which  he  seemed  "  You  don*t  Know  what  you're 
to  fancy.  She,  it  appeared,  had  missing,  Bertrand.  Her  maiden 
come  to  annihilate  him  with  some  name,  she  tells  me,  was  ^M^KascaL* 
similar  sarcasm ;  but  we  met,  and  Can  you  resist  that  V* 
our  wrath  vanished.  The  butcher  **I  must  indeed.  Did  you  pro- 
still  survives."  mise  for  me  ?" 

**  Who  is  your  friend  ?"  **  I  said    I    would   try  to    bring 

"A  verv  jolly  sort  of  woman;  I  you." 
knew  her  m  India.  She  is  the  wife  "  Well,  you  must  go  yourself, 
or  the  widow  of  one  Curtis,  who  com-  and  make  my  apologies.  It  will 
manded  a  native  infantry  regiment  be  a  chanee  for  you,  after  moping 
at  Benares  when  we  were  there,  with  a  sick  manr  for  weeks ;"  and 
jeara  ago.  I  wonder  whether  she  u  Pigott  finally  agreed  to  go,  and 
wife  or  widow  now — no  interested  .went 

mottyes,  she's  fifty  if  she's  a  day.  The  evening  might  have  passed 
and  could  no  more  get  into  your  rather  heavily  for  Bertrand,  thus 
diair  than. the  hippopotamus ;— but  left  to  himself,  but  when  the  post 
it's  awkward  not  knowing.  Curtis' s  came  in,  it  brought  him  something 
habits  were  certainly  not  calculated  which  effectually  rescued  him  from 
to  lengthen  life,  still  I  think  he  must  ennui^  at  all  events — a  letter  ad- 
be  alive."  dressed  in  a  handwriting  well 
"  Well,  what  about  the  lady  ?"  known,  and  once  inexpressibly  dear 
'*  Oh  I  only  that  I  met  her,  and  we  to  him.  At  sight  of  it  his  heart 
were  very  glad  to  see  each  other;  beat  so  violently  that  he  gasped 
and  I  was  freshed  by  hearing  the  for  breath ;  and  his  hand  so  shook 
old  Hindoo  jargon  again—  the  lingua  that  he  was .  unable  to  tear  open  the 
Franca  which  native  infantry  used  envelope.  He  was  still,  we  must 
to  ti^lk,  you  know ;  and  she  wanted  remember,  but  a  convalescent 
me  to  go  to  *  tifBn,'  and  I  told  her  *<  What  a  fool  I  am  I"  he  muttered 
I  had  to  go  back  to  you;  and  she  to  himself,  at  last  "As  if  any- 
asked  al^ut  you,  and  your  ill-  thing  could  alter  the  past!  No- 
ness,  and  your  name;  and  when  I  thing  short  of  a  revelation  from 
mentioned  the  musical  word  *  Came-  heaven  could  make  me  believe  in 
ron,'  she  snuffed  the  heather,  and  truUi  from  that  hand  again!  So, 
asked  if  you  were  from  Scotland ;  what  does  it  matter  to  me  what  the 
and  when  I  said  I  feared  you  were,  contents  of  the  letter  are  ¥"  '  Ho 
she  sprang  upon  me— morally,  that  then  opened,  and  read  as  fol- 
ia— and  said   that   she   too  hailed    lows: — 

from  that  fortunate  country — infer-  "  Pau,  Jfay,  186— . 

mation  which  her  application  of  the        "  My  own  dbabest   Bbbtrand, — 
term  ^imparrtinent'  to  me,  rendered    Man  proposes,  but   God    disposes. 
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When  I  wrote  my  last  sad  letter  that  I  have  had  something  to  do 
to  you,  in  which  I  seemed  to  sign  with  this  blessed  turn  of  affikirs; 
away  my  yery  life,  I  was  proposing  and  it  is  my  pride  and  joy  that  1 
to  secure  your  ultimate  nappiness  have  been  able  to  serre  my  beloved 
— ^your  prosperity,  at  all  events.  Bertrand*s  interests.  His  Excel- 
In  doing  80  I  was  prepared  to  sac-  lency  was  immensely  taken  with  me. 
rifice  myself  in  every  way,  and  this  (Don't  be  jealous.)  I  could  see  that 
I  did.  I  do  not  boast  of  it  I  at  once;  and,  under  Providence,  I 
would  do  it  again  for  your  dear  believe  I  have  been  the  mstmment 
sake.  I  even  deceived  you  a  little  of  softening  his  heart 
for  your  own  good.  I  even  sacri-  **  But  I  will  not  talk  of  that  now. 
ficed  what  was  dearer  to  me  than  We  shall  laugh  over  all  our  troubles 
life — the  truth.  Ah,  Bertrand  I  I  and  adventures  soon — shall  we  not  f 
fear  I  am  sadly  wicked.  I  fear  **And  now,  dearest,  come,  come, 
you  are  dearer  to  me  than  the  truth,  come  I  Papa  says  *  Come  ;*  Sir 
1  sacrificed  it  for  you,  and  I  belied  Roland  says  *  Come ;'  and  /  say 
my  own  love  that  you  might  rather  *■  COME !'  in  the  largest  capitals, 
even  think  me  unworthy  than  that  If  you  can  get  leave,  we  might  be 
/  should  be  the  destroyer  of  your  married  here,  and  then  have  a  ram- 
fortunes.  I  wrote  that  letter  with  ble  in  the  Pyrenees.  What  a  bea- 
my heart's  blood,  and  I  have  never  venly  programme  t  In  {that  case  I 
smiled  since — neVer,  at  least,  till  would  get  my  troiuseau  in  Paris, 
yesterday.  But  a  merciful  Provi-  Might  we  not  meet  there,  and  then 
dcnce  has  seen  fit  to  remove  the  come  back  to  this  place,  which,  from 
burden  from  me  which  was  heavier  yesterday,  will  always  be  dear  to  me  ? 
than  I  could  bear.  I  send  you  His  Excellency,  who  is  /or  from 
news — joyful  news — glorious  news,  strong,  I  grieve  to  say,  cannot  v«tt- 
It  has  pleased  Providence  so  to  ture  on'  England  till  the  summer  Is 
dispose  the  heart  of  that  dear,  ex-  well  advanced ;  and  as  he  must  be  at 
cellent  man,  your  uncle,  that  he  no  the  wedding,  this  place  would  suit 
longer  objects  to  our  union.  Every-  all  parties  best  Write — ^telegraph 
thing  else  seems  to  go  from  me  as  — let  me  hear  from  you  on  the  in- 
I  write  these  words,  and  I  can  only  stant — ^best  of  all,  telegraph  to  say, 
869  my  beloved  Bertrand  standing  '  I  am  starting,'  and  then  start  at 
before  me,  claiming  me  as  his  bride  /  once.  And  now  a  short  fiu^weU, 
and  he  shall  not  claim  in  vain,  my  beloved  Bertrand. — Your  own 
Come  to  me,  my  own-— come  quick-  fond,  hoping,  loving,  adoring 
ly;  every  moment  without  you  is  "Eila. 
an  agony.  Yes,  Bertrand,  papa  ^^  P.S, — If  you  decide  on  coming 
had  a  long,  delightful  interview  straight  on  here,  would  you  mind 
with  Sir  Roland  yesterday;  and  bringing  for  me,  from  Paris,  one 
he  has  agreed  to  everything.  We  dozen  pair  of  gloves — three  buttons 
are  to  have  enough  in  the  mean  time ;  — 6^^  ?  You  can  can  choose  the  colours 
and  he  says  he  has  no  intention  of  you  like  best  The  gloves  here  are 
nuurying,  and  that  we  are  to  he  his  execrable.  E.  M." 
heirs/  Is  it  not  too  much  happi- 
ness ?  I  said  to  you  in  jest  once  There  was  much  to  surprise  Ber- 
that  if  he  only  saw  me,  all  his  ob-  trand  in  this  letter — ^his  uncle's 
jections  would  fade  away!  A  con-  reconciliation  most  of  alL  ^^The 
ceited  speech,  was  it  not?  I  But,  other,"  he  said,  bitterly, '*  follows  as 
dearest,  I  do  really  flatter  myself  a  matter  of  course."    He  paced  the 
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room  in   deep  thought,  paused,  re-  hear  all  about  my  dissipation.    After 

read   the  letter,   and   resumed    his  our  quiet  life,  I  feel  like  a  young  lady 

walk.     *^  Can  this  be  true  about  my  just  come  home  from  her  first  ball, 

uncle?"  was  his  idea;  **or  is  it  an-  and  I  must  talk  it  all  over." 

other  trick — another   wheel  within  "  How  is  the  widow  ?" 

the  wheel  of  her  falsehood  V    At  *^  The  excellent  person  you  allude 

last  he  was  apparently  satisfied  that  to  is  not  on  the  war-path.     Her  gal- 

the  statement  as  to  his  uncle  must  lant  husband  stiU  slakes  his  thirst  in 

be  true.      ^^But,"  he  said,   tossing  salubrious  Bundlecund." 

the  letter  from  him,  "if  his  fortune  "How  did  you  find  ttiat  out  f 

WCTe  a  hundred  times  larger,  and  his  "  I  circumvented  it  by  degrees — 

favour  a  hundred  times  more  valu-  drew  the  conversation  to  the  Indian 

able,  and  I  could  only  have  them  on  regimental  funds,  in  connection  with 

this  condition,  I  would  say,  '  Never.'  which,  a  man  is  described  in   the 

I  must  answer  this  letter,  I  suppose ;  matrimonial  langui^e  of  the  East  as 

and  I  must  write  to  Sir  Roland  and  good  for  so  much,  *  dead  or  alive ;' 

Mr.  iTKillop.    These  letters  will  re-  and  I  saw  that  Curtis's  posthumous 

quire    thought     I    can't    begin  to-  advantages  were  still  in  prospect" 

night,  though ;    I   shall  be  having  "  And  had  you  a   lot  of  people 

the  fever  back.    This  business  seems  there  f 

to  have  taken  it  out  of  me  a  good  "  Ten  or  twelve — ^and  a  good  enough 

deal.     I  feel  as  tired  as  if  I  had  dinner.      A   brother  —  M*Rascal  — 

walked  a  hundred  miles.     Fll  go  to  did  host — a  man  rather  of  the^Tainsh 

bed.     No;  perhaps  I  had  better  sit  pattern,    but   stupider.    He  had  a 

up  and  see  Pigott    I  ought  to  have  deplorable  story  about  a  capercail- 

told  him  about  my  afiairs  before,  zie;  nobody  would  listen  to  it,  but 

He  has  been  awfully  kind.     Fll  tell  somehow  it  seemed  to  entangle  itself 

him  to-night  and  take  his  advice  as  with    the   conversation,    and    kept 

to  the  tone  of  my  letters.     When  it  rising    at    the    most   unlooked-for 

comes  to  be  a  matter  of  hard  com-  times,   all    through   dinner.      Then 

moD-sense,  his  advice  is  worth  hav-  there  was  an  old  fozy — also  Scotch, 

ing."    Then  he  threw  himself  upon  and  very  fierce  and  argumentative, 

the  sofa,  much  exhausted,  and  wait-  I  suppose  he  thought  I  looked  like 

ed  for  his  friend.     As  his  friend  was  a  Tory,  for  he  kept  dangling  little 

returning  from  his  party,  ho  chuck-  controversial  baits  in  front  of  me, 

led  to  himself  on  this  wise-^"  Well,  in  a  Radical  sense.     He  abused  the 

Fve  got  a  lead  for  him  at  last  that  Army  Estimates,  and  was  awfully 

he  can*t  help  following.     It's  per-  sold  when  I  agreed  with  him;   he 

fectly    childish    of    him,    all    this  pronounced  Qladstone  to  be  a  ^  Phoe- 

mystery ;   bad  for  him  too.     He's  nix,'  when  I  agreed  with  him  again, 

too   strong    now    to    be    damaged  on  the  ground  that  he  was  for  ever 

by  the  excitement ;   and  when  it's  rising  on  Uie  ashes  of  his  old  princi- 

over.  he'll  be  all  the  better  for  it  pies.     He  didn't  quite  seem  to  im- 

YVL  nave  it  out  with  him  to-night ;"  derstand  the  allusion,  but,  consider- 

with  which  determination  he  joined  ing  it  hostile,   kept   reiterating  the 

his  friend.  statement  that,  ^  say  what  they  liked, 

"Sleeping,  Bertrand?"   he  cried,  he  was  a  "Phoenix,"  and  a  "Phoe- 

dieerily,  as  he  entered  the  r(^om.  nix  "  he  would  prove  himself.'    The 

"  No,  no ;   I  was  only  resting  a  whole  Uiing  got  rather  into  a  cross- 
bit"  purpose   jumble   at  one    time,   for 

"  Well,  you  must  waken  up,  and  lifKascal  was  a  Tory,  and  stuck  by 
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his  principles,  without,  howeyer,  re-  I  quite  look  forward  to  seeing  your 

linquishing  his  yarn :  so  that  at  one  meeting.      It's  almost  romantic,   I 

time  it  appeared  that,  if  people  only  declare.      I    wouldn't    for    worlds 

stuck    to    the   capercailzie,   Ireland  miss  the  meeting.    Certainly  1  won't 

would  be  pacified ;  whereas  if  Glad-  tell   you    who    she    is.'    And    she 

stone  happened  to  be  sitting  upon  didn't,    but    gushed    and    prattled 

eggs,  and  you  came  upon  hun  in  a  away  on  other  subjects ;  and  what 

wood,  the  chances  jrere  ten  to  one  with  her  archness,   and  the  proto- 

he  would  come  at  you  like  a  steam-  plasm,  and  the  capercailzie,  and  the 

engine.     The  Phoenix  and  the  ca-  Phcenix,  and  the  Aberdonian  clan- 

percailzie    were    really    distracting,  gour  of    the  voices  all  round  the 

But   lovely   woman   was    there  to  table,   I  can  assure  you  I  was  not 

mollify  everything — M'ELascal's  wife  sorry  when  dinner  was  over.     When 

and  me  Phoenix-man's   daughters;  we  got  to  the  drawing-room,   who 

the  former  talked  about  something  do  you  think  the  mysterious  lady 

she  called  *  protoplasm.'     It  seems  proved  to  be  ?   Not  that  you'll  guess 

to  be  a  new  sort  of  arrowroot,  which  any  more  than  I  did.    I  was  elad 

does  not  necessarily,  as  she  assured  to   see   her,   however  — although  I 

me,  impeach  the  veracity  of  Holy  can't  say  there  was  much  romance 

Writ     She  seemed  perfectly  sober  about  the  meeting.    She  was  alwavs 

too,   so  I  suppose  that  confounded  rather  a  friend  of  mine ;  but,  by  the 

capercailzie  has  been  too  much  for  by,  Bertrand,  you've  become  such  a 

her  intellect     It  would  pretty  soon  dark  horse,  I  don't  know  whether 

do  for  mine,  I  know.    The  younger  she  is  a  friend  of  yours  any  longer, 

lady  was  very  arch, — told  me  she  Perhaps"   (with  mock  gravity)  "I 

knew  all  about  me  and  my  friend  had  better  change  the  subject  f ' 

up  yonder  (you) ;  and  wasn't  it  odd  **  Not  at  all :  you  may  talk  of  any 

and  mysterious  ?    I  admitted  that  it  man,  woman,  or  child  under  the  sun, 

was,  but  how  ?    Ah  I  there  it  was —  I  assure  you." 

couldn't  I  guess  f    No,  I  couldn't  *^  Very  well,  I  wilL    It  was  M<Mma 

How  stupid  I  was  I  was  it  true  that  Grant" 

officers  were   all    stupid  and   con-  **Moma  Grant  here!" 

ceited  ?    Yes,   I  believed   so.     Ah !  *^  In  the  flesh ;  and  apparently  in 

there    I    was — fishing    for   compli-  better  spirits  than  the  last  time  we 

ments !     But  I  must  guess,   guess,  saw  her." 

Well,  perhaps  she  had  read  about  us  ^^  What  is  she  doing  here  ?" 

in  the  Bournemouth  Visitors'  List  f  *^  Abiding,  residing  with  some  of 

No,  she  hadn't — a  venr,  very  dear  her  mother's  ancestors,  I  should  say, 

friend  of  hers  had  told  her  about  us.  from  the  name,  which  begins  with  a 

A  lady  ?    Yes,  and  9uch  a  nice  girl  sneeze,  turns  into  a  cough,  and  ends 

Unnecessary  to  say  so  of  a  '  very,  airily  in  a  hiccup.    I  won't  attempt 

very  dear  friend '  of  hers.  it" 

*^  There  I  was,  again,  with  my  ab-  **  Don't,  please.    I  certainly  should 

surdity.     How  did  /  know  e?^  was  not   have    expected    to    meet   her 

not  horrid  and  nasty,  and  therefore  here." 

the  friend  of  horrid  and  nasty  girls  ?  ^*  She  asked  very  kindly  for  you." 

I  quite  felt  the  justice  of  the  ques-  '*  Hum  1" 

tion,  and  said  I  gave  up  the  riddle.  '^  Hoped  she  would  see  you." 

*Well,'  she  said,    *you  must  have  "Ahl" 

patience ;  she  is  coming  in  here  this  ^^  Cbve  me  her  address,  that  W9 

evening.    You  shidl  have  a  surprise,  might  caU." 
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"Oh I**  it^s  an  infernal  lie  from  beginning 

"  What  a  genius  you   have  for  to  end." 

monosyllables  to-night t     I  told  her  "Odd,   that;  for  I  should  have 

about  your  illness.      She  had  only  said  that  if  truth  were  possible  in  a 

just    heard    of     it      Wasn't    that  woman^-I  don't  assert  it  is,  mind 

oddf  — ^probably  it  might  be  possible  in 

"  No ;  why  should  she  have  heard  Morna  Grant" 

of  it?"  "Granted,    granted;   I    hare   no 

"Ahl    why    indeed,    of   course?  doubt  she  believed  what  she  told 

And  then  she  said — ^but,  hang  it!  you.    She  was  deceived — lied  to— 

perhaps  you'll  blaze  out,  and  think  that's  all ;  don't  you  see  ?" 

me  impertinent  if  I  say  what  she  "  No  hang  me  if  I  do.    *  It's  as 

said  f  mysterious  as  the  proto — ^what  d'ye 

"  Not  I ;  go  on."  call  it  ?    I'll  have  a  pipe ;  and  you 

"  Well,  of  course,  Bertrand,  I  had  better  go  to  bed — you  are  look- 
know  nothing  of  your  affiurs.  I  ing  done  up." 
have  only  conjectured;  and,  after  "No,  no;  I  wish  to  talk  to  you, 
all,  it  seema,  from  what  she  says,  Pigott  I  have  a  lot  to  say  to  you 
that  my  conjectures  have  not  been  on  this  very  subject  I  was  going 
correct"  to  speak  to  you  about  it  to-night  at 

"  As  how  ?"  any  rate.     I  daresay  you've  been 

"WeU,  not  to  mince  matters,  she  surprised  that  I  have  never  alluded 

began  to  talk  about  her  people,  and  to  my   engagement   since    I    came 

your — your  engagement,  you  Imow,  back  ?" 

and  that  it  had  been  suspended  for  "My  dear  fellow,  you  ought  to 

a  time,  but  that  it  was  all  on  again,  know  by   this    time    that    nothing 

and  the  marriage  to  come  off  immo-  ever  surprises  me." 

dtately.      I    said   I    knew   nothing  "No  matt^;   I    ought   to   have 

about  it;  but  you  hadn't  been  cor*  spoken  to  you  about  it  before.      I 

reqxmding  with  her  people— I  knew  owed   it   to    you,    Pigott     You've 

that — and  that  I  thought  you  would  been    kinder    to   me    than    I    ever 

have  told  me  if  ^e  marriage  was  dreamt  it  possible  a  man  could  be. 

coming  ofL    I  said  I  thought  she  I've  never  thanked  you;  but  I've 

must     be     mistaken.       But     she  felt   it,    old    fellow — believe  me,   I 

said  that  was  impossible,  for  she  have.    Very  few  men  would  have 

had  had  a  letter  from  her  people —  gone  through  what  you   have   for 

her  mother  or  her  step-sister,  I  for-  me,  and— ^-" 

get  which — tins  very  evening,   an-  "There,    there,    Bertrand.      For 

nouncing   that  the  marriage  is  to  heaven's  sake  don't  gush  about  it  f 

take  place  at  Pau  a  few  weeks  after  I  hate  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know, 

this.'  If  it  hadn't  amused  me  to  nurse 

"Hal  ha  I"  laughed  Bertrand.  you   I   wouldn't  have  done  it,  be 

"  I  must  say^  Bertrand,  I  think  sure  of  that    Now,  go  on  with  your 

you  mi^t  have  told  an  old  pal  like  yam." 

me.      Here  have  I  been  cherishing  "Well,  if  you  won't  be  thanked, 

a  spirit  of  malice  and  all  unchari-  you  shan't  be.      Pigott,  you  were 

.  tabtenesa  against  the   future  Mrs.  right  about — about  Miss  M^Kill<^." 

GuneroQ.      Why   on   earth   didn't  "I   never    said   anyt^ng    about 

you  tdl  me  you  were  going  to  be  her." 

married f  "Not  in  words— even   in  words 

"  Why  didn't  I  tell  you  ?  because  you  hinted  things  that  made  me 
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angry, — ^but  I  knew  by  your  man- 
ner you  didn't  believe  in  her;  was  1 
not  right  r 

"Well,  if  you  put  it  to  me, 
frankly,  I  nev^  did,  from  the  mo- 
ment I  clapped  eyes  on  her.  If 
you  would  like  to  throw  things  at 
me,  say  so,  and  FU  go  to  bed.*' 

"No;  it's  all  ov«r  between  us 
long  ago.  I  am  not  goin^  to  in- 
dulge you  with  a  tirade  against  her, 
and  female  faithlessness,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  however." 

"  Soit  povir  diif  by  all  manner  of 
means.' 

"I  will  simply  tell  you  that  she 
treated  me— that  she  treated  me 
very  ill,  and  that  she  was  actually 
guilbr  of  falsehood." 

"Hal  ha!  hal  I  b^  your  par- 
don, Bertrand,  but  your  earnestness 
was  so  appalling;  and  then  only  to 
hear,  after  all,  that  the  world  goes 
round  1" 

"It  may  amuse  you,  but  it  Tery 
nearly  killed  me.  I  haven't  the 
advantage  of  being  a  sceptic  or  a 
<^ic — not  even  yet,  you  see." 

"I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon, 
Bertrand.  Upon  my  honour,  Fm 
Aorry  1  spoke  as  I  did.  The  whole 
a1£ur  must  have  been  hard  on  you, 
or  yon  wouldn't  have  suffered  as  I 
have  seen  you  suffer.  Qo  on,  old 
fellow;  I  won't  transgress  again." 

And  Bertrand  went  on  and  nar- 
rated all  Uie  particulars  of  his  event- 
ful visit  to  Bdinbuiigh,  and  read 
him  the  letter  just  received — all 
without  passion  or  comment  of  any 
description;  insomuch  that  Pigott 
said  to  himself  ^What  a  boon  that 
fever  has  been  to  him  I  it  has  posi- 
tively almost  made  him  sensible." 
He  dwdt  pretty  strondy  Mpon  his 
interview  with  old  MN^Lillop— fully 
exonerating  him  of  compUctty,  as 
indeed  the  result — the  unexpected 
oompliance  of  Sir  Roland — clearly 
did.  It  waa  rather  a  disappoint- 
nifiot  to  Pigott  to  admit  this,  and 


also  that  the  conviction  of  felony 
must  have  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. "It  remains,  however,  a 
wonderful  puzzle,"  he  said,  "how 
M^Eillc^  could  have  persuaded  your 
uncle — not  so  much  of  his  inno- 
cence, but  to  recognise  its  value  in 
a  convicted  man.  Even  to  tolerably 
unworldly  people,  the  conviction 
would  be  worse  than  the  guilt 
Perhaps  your  uncle  is  thoroi^hly 
unworldlv,  however?" 

"On  the  contrary,  perhaps  tiiere 
is  not  a  more  worldly  man  in  exist- 
ence." 

"Then  either  M'Killop  must  be 
one  of  the  cleverest  feUows  out,  or 
this  letter  is  another  specimen  of 
his  daughter's  talent  for  nctton." 

"  I  thoiight  of  that,  but  it  is  im- 
possible; it  would  be  quite  mean- 
mgless,  for  one  thing:  besides,  de- 
tection would  be  so  certain.  No; 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  M^Rillop 
must  have  carried  his  point  with 
Sir  Roland." 

"Then,  Bertrand,  you've  made 
about  as  narrow  an  escape  as  man 
ever  did." 

"I  have;  and  learned  a  lot  of 
lessons  into  the  bargain." 

"I  fancy  you  rather  agree  with 
me  about  the  fair  sex  now  r' 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  include 
them  all  in  one  common  sneer,  you 
are  quite  mistaken.  You  brag 
about  your  stem  logic j  mine  may 
not  be  so  stem,  but  i  think  it  is 
fully  more  correct  It  certainly 
doesn't  teach  me  to  reason  from  one 
particular  instance  up  to  a  general 
trath." 

"  Spdien  like  a  schoolman !" 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  laugh,  but 
yours  is  the  absurdity ;  I  think  he 
would  be  a  mean,  miserable,  petty 
creature  who  took  to  misanthropy  • 
or  misog3my — or  whatever  the  woI^i 
is — ^for  such  a  cause.  It  would  be 
just  as  reasonable,  if,  after  you  had 
picked  oce  sour  apple  in  an  orchard. 
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you  were  to  cry  put,  *  Have  nothing  row  she'll  get  into  with  her  own 

to  do  with  that  ordiard ;  its  apples  people  !** 

are  all  sour  I' "  "  That  depends  on  how  I  answer 

*'  Tou  stick  to  your  apples  and  her  letter,  and  how  I  write  to  them. 

ril   cling  to  the   *  mahogany;*   but  If  I  leave  her   to  make  her  own 

really  you  ought  to  sell  out  and  go  story,  no  doubt  shell  get  out  of  it 

to  the  bar."  clevwly  enough/* 

'^  And  as  for  unhappiness  setting  ^*  Yes,  and  the  next  act  in  the 

one  against  all  creation,  on  the  con-  piece  will   be   a    breach-of-promise 

trary,  it  ought  to  make  one  better  case  instituted  by  the  imconscious 

and  kinder."  M^Killop,  and  perhaps  a  second  dis- 

^*  You  must  relinquish  the  idea  inheritance  by  his  amiable  Excel- 

of    the   bar,    and    declare  for    the  lency; — that   would    be    quite    in 

Church ;   but  wait   till  the  bishop  keeping  with  your  old  style.    Plae€ 

has  said    ^Go  forth  and  preach* —  aua  dames   in   all  things,   even  if 

for  the  present,  don*t  do  it,  like  a  they  should  wish  to  walk  into  our 

good  fellow.     Why  didn't  you  write  reputations  and  our  fortunes  without 

to    M^Killop   at  once  from    £din-  an  equivalent** 

bur^f*  "Wo,   no,   I  would  not  consider 

"  I  was  nearly  out  of  my  mind  myself  bound  to  make  any  sacrifice 

at  first ;  then  you  know  I  was  ill ;  for  her ;    still  unnecessary  cruelty 

and    Uien,   afterwards,   I    thought  is  not  in  my  line.    We  must  talk 

silence   was    best.     I   fancied   the  this  matter  over  seriously,  however, 

young    lady  would   take   her  own  before  I  write.     To-ndght  I  am  too 

way  of  telling  her  father;  and  she  tired;  I  must  go  to  bed*    And,  of 

must  have  been  deceiving  him  all  course,  I  must  see  Miss  Grant  to- 

along.*'  morrow,,  for  it  will  not  do  to  have 

"Evidently;    how  she   has  out-  h^  publishing  this  fiction  all  over 

manoeuvred    herself  I      Fancy    the  the  place.** 
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NATIONAL   DEFENCE  AND   ARMY   ORGANISATION. 

LBTTEB  TO  THB  EDITOR. 

Sib, — Notwithstanding     all    that  tration  and  quick  movements  so  far 

has  been   said  and  written  during  as  attack  on  our  shores  is  concerned, 

the  last  few  months  updn  Nationid  We    hold   a    powerful    position   in 

Defence    and    Army    Organisation,  Europe  and  in  the  worid,  not    so 

no  very  definite  conclusions  appear  much  on  account  of  the  numerical 

to  have  been  yet  established,  and  strength  of  our  army,  but  on  ac- 

even  such  as  exist  seem  in  some  count  of  our  great  maritime  power, 

respects  erroneous.  our  colonial  and  foreign  possessions, 

The  prevalent  tone  of  public  opin-  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  and 
ion  seems  to  be,  that  wars  for  the  partly,  we  may  hope,  from  the  en- 
future  will  be  made  on  a  great  scale,  ergy  and  enterprise  of  our  national 
and   will  be   suddenly  undertaken  character. 

without  previous  warning ;  that  we        In   considering  the  danger  of   a 

should     therefore     maintain    large  possible  invasion  of  this  country,  we 

forces  for  our  own  safety,  and  to  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  great 

preserve  our  due  influence  in  Europe,  difficulties    inherent   to  all  expedi- 

There  is  also,  apparently,  a  very  ge-  tions  across'  the  sea.    The  Crimean 

neral  notion  tliat  we  are  deficient  of  expedition  is  a  striking  instance  in 

materiel,  and  that  our  army  is  de-  point     Those  who  were  engaged  in 

fective  in  organisation,  in  numbers,  the    arrangements    connected    with 

and  in  intelligent  preparation.    My  it  are  aware  that  the  assembling  of 

,  experience    does    not   confirm    the  the   ships   and  their  preparation — 

major  part  of  these  views,  so  far  as  more  especially  those  for  the  cavalry, 

thejr  relate  to  the  defences  of  the  artillery,  and  munitions  of  war — and 

United    Kingdom,    although    I    be-  the  necessary  rafts  for  disembarka- 

lieve  that  our  military  arrangements  tion,  occupied  many  anxious  weeks ; 

require  certain  reforms.  preparations  whifch  were  notorious, 

The  great  Continental  Powers  of  and  could  not  be  concealed. 
Europe  feel  themselves  called  upon  In  the  voyage  from  Varna  to  the 
to  keep  vast  masses  of  soldiers  r^y  Crimea  the  Allies  were  favoured  with 
for  the  field,  because  their  frontiers  fine  weather,  they  were  not  attacked 
are  open  and  contiguous  to  each  by  the  enemy*s  fleet  and  the  disem- 
other  for  long  distances,  and  are  barkation  was  equally  quiet  and  un- 
often,  in  fact,  mere  geographical  lines  opposed.  A  moderate  gale  would 
of  demarcation;  and  therefore  the  have  dispersed  the  ships,  and  even 
ambition  or  the  warlike  propensities  a  slight  attack  might  nave  thrown 
of  one  compel  the  rest,  for  their  the  whole  into  confusion,  and  have 
safety,  to  arm  heavily.  And  no  disconcerted  our  plans.  Every 
doubt  the  modem  means  of  rapid  thoughtful  person  present  at  the 
communication  of  orders  b^  the  time  was  struck  with  the  helpless- 
telegraph,  and  of  concentration  of  ness  of  a  great  crowd  of  transports 
men  and  materiel  by  railway,  do  give  laden  with  men,  horses,  guns,  and 
great  facilities  for  entering  on  a  cam-  stores. 

paign,   and  for  the   sudden  move-       Favoured    in    every  respect,   the 

ments  of  great  armies.     Our  insular  French  and  English  only  succeeded 

position,  however,  very  much  neu-  in    landing   60,000   men  with  pro- 

tralises  all  these  powers  of  concen-  portionate    field    artillery.       Even 
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after  our  landing  on  an  open  beach,  guns  manned,  horsed,  and  equipped, 
and  when  we  were  without  any  which  is  almost  double  the  amount 
base  of  operations,  the  Russians  did  we  have  had  at  any  time  since 
not  fire  a  shot  or  attempt  opposition,  Waterloo.  Whether  as  regards  the 
otherwise  t^e  expedition  might  then  oflScers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
have  been  exposed  to  danger  of  fail-  and  men,  or  the  guns,  ammunition, 
ure.  The  successful  landing  in  the  and  equipments  generally,  the  field- 
Crimea,  therefore,  by  no  means  bears  artillery  of  this  country  can,  in  my 
out  the  Tiew  that  the  operation  is  opinion,  compare  favourably  with 
one  which  can  be  hastily  undertaken  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  es- 
or  easily  accomplished.  tablishments  of  the  individual  bat- 

With  regard  to  this  country,  for  teries  are  on  a  more  liberal  scale 
many  years  after  the  great  war  than  is  usual  in  time  of  peace  with 
which  terminated  at  Waterloo,  our  other  Powers,  and  there  is  a  depot 
defensive  arrangements  both  by  of  about  2600  men  to  supplement 
land  and  sea  fell  to  a  very  low,  and,  them  in  time  of  war.  We  have 
what  now  appears  to  us  to  have  upwards  of  7000  garrison  gunners 
been,  a  dangerous  condition.  In  the  for  the  fortresses,  besides  15,000 
celebrated  correspondence  between  militia  and  87,000  volunteer  artil- 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  and  the  late  lerymen;  so  that^  with  respect  to 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1846,  it  was  this  particular  branch  of  the  army, 
pointed  out  that  our  standing  army  and  one  which  is  so  especially  im- 
at  home  did  not  exceed  80,000  men  ;  portant  for  defensive  purposes,  we 
that  the  militia  were  not  embodied ;  nave  every  reason  to  congratulate 
that  our  dockyards  and  harbours  were  ourselves  on  our  position,  as  corn- 
feebly  defended;  that  militia  stores  pared  with  that  of  1846.  Again,  with- 
were  deficient,  and  the  field-artillery  out  dwelling  on  the  present  condition 
reduced  to  a  skeleton.  On  the  other  of  France,  it  is,  I  think,  evident  that 
hxmd,  France,  at  that  very  time,  our  nearest  neighbour  will  not,  for 
had,  it  was  stated,  at  least  150,000  many  years,  be  so  predominant  in 
men  always  ready  for  the  field.  She  Europe,  an^  will  not  possess  the 
had  a  fleet  almost  as  numerous  as  same  aggressive  power  as  heretofore, 
our  own,  and  a  long  line  of  coast,  It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  if 
with  numerous  harbours,  great  and  France  is  weaker,  Prussia  or  other 
small,  in  comparative  proximity  to  Powers  will  be  proportionately 
our  shores;  steam,  moreover,  had  stronger;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  a  certain  extent  bridged  the  the  very  geographical  position  of 
Channel  Sir  John  Burgoyne  France,  her  lone  line  of  coast  with 
pointed  out  that  the  temporary  loss  its  numerous  narbours — some  of 
of  our  command  at  sea  was  there-  them  fortified,  and  in  such  close 
fore  possible,  and  that  the  success  comparative  proximity  to  our  own 
of  an  invasion  under  such  circum-  — affords  her  facilities  such  as  no 
stances  was  probable.  The  Duke  other  nation  can  possess :  indeed,  of 
considered  that  the  French  could  late  years,  when  the  mvasion  of 
readily  land  40,000  men  provided  England  has  been  discussed,  it  has 
with  artOlery.  almost  always  been  considered,  and 

Our  condition  and  state  of  pre-  ver^  naturally,  that  the  danger  would 

paration  are,   however,  more  satis-  lie  m  that  direction.    The  difficulties 

factory  now  than    in    those  days,  of    maritime    expeditions    increase 

The  regular  troops  at  home  amount  rapidly  according  to  the  distance  to 

to  1^,000  men ;   we  have  185,000  be    traversed,    especially  in   rough 

militta,     and    170,000    volunteers ;  northern  seas, 
and  shall  shortly  have    886   field-        I  therefore  look  upon  an  invasion 
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of    England    without    considerable  tion  of  materiel  of  war,  we  are,  in 

previous    warning   as    an    impossi-  my  opinion,    better    prepared    now 

bility.     It  would  at  all  events  re-  than  at  any  period  within  my  recol- 

quire  a  total    defeat  of  our  naval  lection. 

force  before    an    enemy  could  ap-  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length 

proach   our    shores,   and  when  we  on  the  difficulties  of  maritime  ezpe- 

consider  the  numbers  and  efficiency  ditions  and  of  landing  on  an  enemy's 

of  our  ships,  and  the  power  of  their  coast,  because  the  great  and  singular 

magnificent  armaments,  it  is  assum-  advantages  of  our  insular  position 

ing  a  great  deal   to   suppose  that  appear  to  me  to  have  been  some- 

they  could  be  driven  from  the  sea.  what  overlooked  in  the  late  discus- 

The  armaments  of  all  our  ships  both  sions,  and  because  I  am  anxious  to 

in  commission  and  in   reserve  are  show  that  a  sudden  and  (mforeseen 

complete  in  guns,  carriages,  ammu-  invasion  of  this  country  is  impossi- 

nition,  and  stores.  ble.    Should  an  enemy  break  through 

As  regards  our  home  defences,  the  oiur  blockade  of  his  ports  and  suc- 

modem  fortifications  of  Portsmouth,  ceed   in   defeating   our  fleets,  and, 

Plymouth,      Pembroke,      Portland,  favoured  with  fair  weather,  approach 

Dover,  the  mouths  of  the  Thames  our  coasts,  even  then  we  have  the 

and  Medway,  and  of  other  places,  power,  by  means  of  land  batteries, 

are    approaching   completion,   after  gimboats,  and  torpedoes,  of  prevent- 

ten  years  of  labour.     These  great  ing  his  entering  our  harbours,  and 

works  are  now  receiving  their  anna-  of  forcing   him   to   the    hazardous 

ments,  and  those  armaments  are  pro-  attempt    of    landing    on    an    open 

bably  the    most    powerful    in    the  beach,  and  entering  on  a  campaign 

world,  and  are  rapidly  progressing,  without  a  base  of  operations.     It  is 

No  doubt  much  remains  to  be  done  at  such  a  critical  juncture  that  the 

with  respect  to  the  numerous  and  Militia     and     Volunteer     Artillery 

important    commercial     ports    and  might  be  expected  to  prove  useful 

rivers,  but  the  manufacture  of  heavy  auxiliaries  to  the   Royal  Artillery, 

guns  is  proceeding  with  vigour,  and  not  only  with  the  heavy  ordnuice 

with  the  great  means  of  our  arsenal  in  our  coast  batteries,  but  also  with 

in  tiie  production  of  ordnance  and  movable  guns  of  position.     At  all 

ammunition,  it  is  a  question  more  hazards   tne   enemy  should  be  at- 

of  money  than  anything  else.     We  tacked  on  landing, 

should  idso  bear  in  mind  that  the  No  doubt  it  is  possible  that  in 

development  of   the  new  auxiliary  spite  of  every  effort  on  our  part  such 

defence  by  torpedoes  adds  consider-  a  contingency  may  arise,  and  then 

able  facilities  for  protecting  our  bar-  the  struggle  must  be  fot^ht  out  on 

hours    and   rivers.     The    necessary  land.     Still  it  must  be  carried  on 

arrangements  connected  with  them  upon  terms  advantageous  to  us  in 

are  now  in  hand;  they  can  be  ap-  every  way.     The   enemy  must  be 

plied  to  any  position,  and  do  not  re-  comparativelv  limited   in    numbers, 

quire  long  to  mature ;  so  that,  com-  weak  in  artillery,  and  in  some  confu- 

bined    with    land    armaments   and  sion.    On  the  other  hand  we  have 

with  the  assistance  of  small  gun-  all  the  inner  lines  of   communioa- 

boats,  we  ought  to  feel  certain  of  tion,  the  railways  and  telegraphs  in 

being  able  to  close  the  entrance  of  our  possession ;  and  certainly,  under 

every  harbour   and  creek   on   the  these  circumstances,   if   we  retain 

coast  to  a  hostile  fleet    We  have  any  of  our  ancient  courage  and  de- 

ample  supplies  of  military  stores ;  termination,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 

and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  produc-  defeat    such  a   rash    attempt,  and 
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to   drire   our  foes    back  into  the  be  at  hand ;  therefore,  for  offensive 

sea.  or  defensive    purposes,  we  should 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  im-  keep  our  strength  and  our  mimitions 
pression  that  our  main  arsenal  at  near  the  coast,  because  it  is  the 
Woolwich  is  very  open  to  attack,  point  of  departure  for  foreign  war, 
and  that  we  should  therefore  main-  and  the  strongest  line  for  national 
tain  another  more  inland.  To  this  defence.  Our  exceptionally  fortu- 
argument  I  demur.  Now  that  the  nate  position  renders  it  unnecessary 
great  forts  on  the  Thames  at  and  to  map  out  the  country  into  districts 
below  Gravesend  are  approaching  and  to  maintain  large  corps  d^armee, 
completion,  some  of  them  being  as  in  reality  we  have  no  neighbours 
already  armed,  and  considering  that  — we  stand  apart  in  the  ocean.  The 
the  river  itself  is  a  difficult  one  in  requirements  of  an  army  for  home 
parts  for  large  vessels,  and  consider-  defence,  in  all  that  relates  to  sup- 
mg  also  how  easy  it  is  to  close  it  plies,  camp  equipage,  and  transport, 
with  lines  of  torpedoes,  Woolwich,  are  of  a  very  modified  character,  as 
under  these  circumstance,  appears  compared  to  those  of  troops  on- 
to me  as  safely  as  it  is  conveniently  gaged  in  a  distant  campaign  in  a 
placed.  We  have  depots  of  guns,  hostile  country.  But,  on  .the  other 
ammunition,  and  stores  also  at  Ports-  hand,  in  entering  on  a  Continental 
mouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Wee-  war,  we  have  always  at  the  com- 
don,  and  other  places.  mencement  to  encounter  the  special 

As  regards  manufactmre,  Messrs.  difficulties  of  transporting  our  troops 

Armstrong    at    Newcastle,    Sir    J.  with  all  their  impedimenta  across 

Whitworth    &    Co.   at  Manchester,  the  seas,   and    we    must    therefore 

and  other  firms,  are  capable,  in  case  make  our  arrangements  accordingly. 
of  need,  of  turning  out  guns  and 

munitions  rapidly,   in  large  quanti-  Passing  now  to  the  next  portion 

ties;  consequently,  there  seems  no  of  the  subject,  and  in  considering 

necessity  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  what  should.be  the^ organisation  of 

second  manufacturing  arsenal     Our  our  forces,  and  in  comparing  it  with 

policy  in  this  matter  has  been,  to  that  of  other  nations,  it  is  to  be  ob- 

manufacture  partly  ourselves  and  to  served  that  the  duties  required  of 

encourage  the  trade  ;  and  this  seems  our  troops  are  more  varied,  and  in 

as  sound  in  principle  as  it  is  econo-  many  respects  more  onerous,  than 

mical  to  the  State.  those  of  others,  and  our  system  can- 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  not  consequently  be  so  simple, 

our    depots,    it  should   always    be  The   great    military    Powers    of 

bore  in  mind  that  we  are  a  great  Europe    have    one    main  object  in 

maritime  Power,  that  we   have  to  view — namely,  to  protect  themselves 

supply   the   navy    with    guns    and  from    poweiful    neighbours ;      the 

munitions  of  war,  and  that  our  chief  whole  of   their  army  is  at  home ; 

Und  defences  are  on  the  coast,  and  their  military  systems,  therefore,  are 

our  depots  should  be  placed  accord-  devoted  to  the  creation  of  the  largest 

in^y.     In  short,  we  should  adapt  possible  army  at  the  smaUest  cost, 

our  arrangements    to    the    require-  and    to    be    ready  in  the  shortest 

ments  of  the  service,  and  not  pro-  time. 

vide  for  imaginary  campaigns  in  the  Our  circumstances,  however,  are 

heart  of  England  when  our  natural  different     In  the  first  place,  our  in- 

defences    lie   elsewhera     Not  only  sular  position  gives  us  considerable 

that,  but,  for  all  f^eign  expeditions,  advantages  so  far  as  home  defence 

it  ia  essential  that  our  depots  should  is  concerned,  and  renders  unneces- 
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sary  the  colossal  arrangements  con-  its  love  of  enterprise  and  its  varied 
sidered  essential  by  the  Continental  experience  from  service  in  all  quar- 
Powers ;  and  therefore,  were  our  re-  ters  of  the  globe.  The  army  has, 
sponsibilities  limited  to  the  protec-  in  this  respect^  been  imbued  with 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  our  the  national  character,  and  both 
military  organisation  might  be  sim-  officers  and  men  have  derived  great 
pie  and  cheap.  We  could  adopt  the  advantages  f^om  the  various  and  en- 
Prussian  or  some  similar  plan,  so  far  larged  nature  of  their  duties.  To 
as  required,  and  feel  secure.  But,  create  a  local  army  for  India  would 
on  the  other  hand,  our  colonial  pos-  cut  off  our  forces  from  their  widest 
sessions  and  our  empire  of  India  re-  field  of  enterprise  in  the  East ;  and 
quire  a  large  number  of  troops  to  it  may  be  feared  that  if  the  home 
protect  them ;  in  fact,  at  present  we  army  were  to  be  limited  to  the  de- 
nave  80,000  men  abroad,  three-  fence  of  these  shores,  it  would  be 
fourths  of  whom  are  in  the  East  found,  after  a  few  years  of  peace,  to 

These  troops  are  so  dispersed  over  have  dwindled  away  into  a  mere 
the  world  that  they  cannot  be  relied  lifeless  local  militia,  without  ambi- 
on  for  assistance  at  home  in  case  of  tion  or  experience,  and  would  pro- 
need  ;  and  the  very  distance  of  our  bably  be  unprepared  and  ignorant 
foreign  dependencies,  especially  of  in  the  hour  of  need. 
India,  renders  it  impossible  to  adopt 

altogether   the  cheap  and  efficient  The  chief  defects  of  our  present 

short-service    plan,    and    therefore  military   arrangements,   as   regards 

our  whole  army  system  is  compli-  men,  appear  to  consist,  not  so  mucli 

cated  and  overborne  by  the  nature  in  deficiency  of  numbers  as  in  want 

of  our  empire.  of  unity  and  elasticity  of  system. 

There  are  many  officers  who,  per-  The  army,  the  militia,  the  pension- 
ceiving  the  great  difficulties  of  re-  ers,  and  the  volunteers,  have  all  dis- 
conciling  thes^  somewhat  conflicting  tinct  organisations,  and  instead  of 
varieties  of  service,  are  disposed  to  being  parts  of  one  whole,  are  rivals, 
cut  the  matter  short  by  creating  two  and  in  a  degree  almost  antagonistic 
separate  and  distinct  armies — the  to  each  other,  both  in  feeling  and 
one  for  permanent  duty  in  India,  in  fact;' and  there  is  no  sufficient 
the  other  for  home  defence.  There  trained  reserve, 
are,  however,  great  objections  to  this  The  army  consists  of  men  regular- 
proposal.  An  army  of  English  sol-  ly  trained,  enlisted  for  service  all 
diers,  permanently  localised  in  a  over  the  world,  passing  most  of  their 
country  and  climate  such  as  India,  time  abroad.  The  militia  is  only 
far  away  from  English  associations,  available  for  home,  or  occasionaUy 
and  ever  resident  amidst  inferior  in  war  for  colonial  duties.  It  is  not 
Eastern  races,  is  apt  to  become  tur-  permanently  embodied,  the  men  are 
bulent  in  spirit  and  lax  in  discipline,  out  partially  trained,  and  the  officers, 
and  these  defects  in  time  become  as  a  rule,  are  not  professional  sol- 
chronic     Those  who  are  acquainted  diers. 

with    the    circumstances  connected  The  volunteers,  though  patriotic 

with  the  dissolution  of    the    local  in  spirit,  are  hardly  soldiers  in  the 

European  army  in  India,  in  1859,  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  they  are 

would  be  able  to  urge  strong  reasons  civilians,    under  arms  occasionally, 

against  the  renewal  of  such  a  system,  subject  to  no  military  law,  and  gen- 

But  there  are  other  and  still  greater  erally  without  professional  leaders, 

objections.    The  distinguishing  fea-  It  is   sometimes  supposed  thai  in 

tures  of  the  English  army  have  been  their  oi^ganisation  they  represent  to 
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a  certain  extent  the  Prussian  system,  of  armed  men  without  cohesion,  and 

whereas  in  reality  thej  are  precisely  the  result  is  a  vast  expenditure,  and 

the   reverse,   the  Prussian  soldiers  but  little  real  efiQciency,  except  as 

having  to  undergo  three  years'  train-  regards  the  regular  forces.      Each 

ing,  the  service  being  compulsory,  body  of  men  should  be  a  reserve  to 

the  discipline  strict,  and  the  officers  the  other,  so  that  when  an  augmen- 

alljprofessionaL  tation  is  required  the  Secretary  of 

The    militia   and    the  volunteers  State  for  War  ou^ht  to  feel  that  he 

may  be  looked  upon  as  auxiliaries  has  the  power  of  immediately  calling 

more  or  less  useful,  but  at  present  out  the  numbers  reouired,   not  of 

they  are  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  recruits,  but  of  trainea  soldiers, 
reserves  for  the  army.     The  volun-        In  shorty  we  require  an  army  com- 

teers  are  of  course  out  of  the  question  posed  of  men  who  have  to  perform 

in  this  respect;  and  although  the  two  different   duties — the    one    for 

militia  give  men  in  certain  numbers  home  defence,  the  other  for  ^e  j)ro- 

to  the  line,  the  doing  so  is  justly  tection  of  India,  the  colonies,  and 

considered  an  injury  to  the  former  for  foreign  wars.     The  first  may  be 

force.     The  one  is  a  rival,  not  a  re-  men  of  short  service,  but  with  the 

serve  to  the  other.  other  it  is  impossible. 

Whether  the  militia  and  the  vol-        It  appears  to  me  that  we  might 

unteers  be  considered  as  reserves  or  accomphsh   our   double    object   by 

auxiliaries  to  the  regulars,  or  what-  making  the  militia  the  basis  of  the 

ever  relation  they  may  be  supposed  whole ;   enlisting  a  certain  proper- 

to  hold,  the  organisation,  taken  as  a  tion  of  the  population  annuallv  for 

whole,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  short  service,   sending   them  home 

obtains  in  Continental  armies.    With  when  their  education  is  sufficiently 

us  the  old  soldiers  stand  in  the  first  complete — say  at  the  end  of  twelve 

line,  then  the  partially-trained  men,  months— calhng  them  out  afterwards 

then  the  armed  civilians ;  whereas  for  short  summer  drills ;  and  out  of 

in  the  Continental  armies  the  new  this  home  army  allowing  volunteers 

levies  come  first,  and  so  on,  each  for  the    line.      The    regular  forces 

reserve    being    composed    of    older  should  have  no  other  means  of  ob-      ^ 

men  than  the  one  before  it;  and  taining  recruits.    Each  regiment  of 

this  seems  a  more  natural  order  of  militia,  properly  officered,  should  be 

ihings.  the  depot  battalion  of  its  fellow  in 

At  present,  owing  to  the  absence  the  line,  to  which  the  old  soldiers 
of  reserves,  the  army  and  the  militia,  would  return  and  form  a  second  re- 
in the  event  of  augmentadon,  both  serve.  This  would  at  once  produce 
go  to  the  same  source — that  is,  to  the  unity  of  feeling  and  of  system,  would 
open  market — for  recruits.  If  the  make  the  army  popular  by  localising 
increase  is  a  large  one,  the  men  are  its  interests,  and  would  put  an  end 
not  obtained  for  months,  and  even  to  the  present  regimental  depots  and 
then  they  haTe  to  be  drilled  before  to  rival  recruiting, 
they  are  fit  for  war;  in  fact,  with  I  merely  sketch  out  this  plan  as 
the  militia,  the  annual  training  is  so  a  simple  and  cheap  solution  of  a 
short  that  tiiey  never  become  effici-  great  difficulty.  It  is  one  which  has 
enl  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  been  advocated,  to  a  certain  extent, 
what  we  require  is  unity  and  elas-  hj  Lord  Monck,*  Lord  Sandhurst, 
ticity  of  system ;  our  forces  at  pre-  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Sir  William 
wot  constitute  a  disjointed  structure  Russell,  and  others. 

*  Speech  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  28d  April  1869. 
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Lord  Sandhurst,  in  a  recent  speech  "  The  militia  is  tbe  proper  reserve  for 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  said :—   .  JJ^e  army ;  it  should  bo  the  feeder  for  the 

'                   •  line,  but  it  is  not  so.    Indeed  It  ia  a  detn- 

**  Ho  would  suggest  that  the  age  at  ment,  as  it  monopolises  tlie  men  required 

which  the  militia  recruit  should  be  re-  for  the  army,  and  holds  them  fast  when 

ceived  should  be  18,  and  the  line  recruit  they  are  required  for  active  seorice.  It  is 

21.    That  regulation  would  at  least  get  well  known,  aa  8ir  William  Mansfield 

rid  of  the  evil  of  which  tbe  officers  com-  states  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Klcho,  recently 

plained — namely,  the  competition  which  published  in  the  *  Times,*  that  difficultiefl 

now  existed  for  the  same  class  of  men  for  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  men  in  the 

both  services.    At  the  end  of  every  train-  militia  volunteering  for  the  line,  notwith- 

ing  season  the  Secretary  for  War  would  standing  that  the  men  are  vrllling  to  vol- 

declare  what  number  of  young  men  were  unteer. 

required  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  army  for  **The  remedy  for  this  is  the  fusion  of 

that  year,  and  he  would  then  call  for  vol-  the  militia  with  the  army.     Every  Imt- 

unteers  from  the  militia  regiments  to  fill  talion  of  Infantry  should  have  a  militia 

the  vacancies  in  the  line  regiments.    It  regiment  amalgamated  with  it;  the  for- 

must  be  understood  that  any-  man  thus  mer  for  active  service,  the  latter  to  form 

coming  from  the  militia  into  the  lino  a  depot  and  reserve  to  it 

must  have  completed  his  20th  year."  **The  headquarters  of  the  reserve  and 

c,.     -rxTMi-        r>         11    .          J  I.  X  depot  battalion  should  be  permanently 

bir  William  Kussell,  in  a  debate  estoblished  In  its  own  county,  not  hi  the 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  said : —  countv  town,  but  in  caotonments  in  its 

"Our  present  experience  in  recruiting  °^«?The"mcn^ should  be  enlisted  for  ser- 

for  the  army  and  militia  proved  that  tha^  ^ce  at  home  and  abroad  in  their  own 

would  be  no  difficulty  In  racing  50,000  regiment    The  colonel  of  the  regiment 

h.^?  JT^^i'^  ^.tZ'^^^l  w-?^nn  u?  »2ould  draw  annuaUv,  or  of  tener  if  neco^- 

m^n  ?nr  Z  mifiS^^n  7h?Lt  w-nnf  ^^X,  by  voluntcerfug,  the  number  of 

men  for  the  mlUtia  in  the  first  Instance,  rnnn  «wititfi.fi  *i\  nrw^Vi^to  *hA   aoi^-t/w> 

anddroftthemintotheormyafterwanis."  SuT'"'  ""  ''™'''''  '"'   ""^"^ 

Agwn,      he     writes     on      10th  ^he  original  intention  of  George 

^^y*  III.,    in  .giving    regiments    county 

"  Three  years  is  nnneceasarily  long  for  denominations  in  1782,  was  to  pro- 

the  training  of  a  soldier  for  the  army  of  mote  recruiting  by  creating  local  and 

civil  occupation,  being  available  for  home  ««<>   ^    ^^V"     °^    Hany   Calver^ 

service  whenever  required.    Three  years  the  then  adjutant-general,  advocated 

is  not  long  enough  for  the  duties  required  a  system  very  similar  to  that  now 

from  a  professional  soldier  in  a  very  small  proposed, 

standing  army,  suciras  we  ought  to  main-  ^  jf.^   ^   ^^  ^^^^   somewhat 

"The  formation  by  voluntary  enlist-  difficult  to  reconcile  the  efficient  and 

ment,  annually,  of  an  embodied  militU  economical  administration  of  an  ar- 

of  60,000  men,  as  a  training  school  for  my  with  Parliamentary  goyemment 

one  year  for  the  whole  mili&ry  force  of  ^  ^  present  conducted,  and  with 

the  country,  would  admit  of  a  reduction  ,  T^  piw^u*  w««%iv^j»^^»u^   r.'r^ 

of  50,000  men  in  the  standing  army.  ^*»at  are  usuaUy  called  free  institu- 

And  under  my  proposed  scheme,  the  sum  tions. 

required  annually  would  be  very  consid-  The  army  is  as  it  were  dissected, 

cnibly  less  than  the  present  army  esti-  ^^nd  its  administration  and  numbers 

mates,  at  the  same  time  that  the  local  ^^„„„„^^  ..^«-».  „^«  :«  ^u^  n^^a^ 

militia  and  the  army  and  militia  reserves  canvassed  eroy  year  m  the  House 

would  censlst  of  more  than  double  the  of  Commons  by  members,  the  great 

number  of  men  provided  by  tbe  Govern-  majority  of  wnom,  from  their  aro- 

ment  plan,  and  thehr  efficiency  would  be  cations,  are  not  well  fitted  for  suofa 

very  greatly  increased."  investigations.     This  arrangement  is 

General  Sir  Robert  VTalpole,  in  a  unfavourable   to  unity  of   system, 

letter  to  the  ^  Times,'  8d  February  {Constant  interference  in  detiuls  al- 

1871,  writes : —  most  paralyses   the   administrative 
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departmoits  ;  personal  interests  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  Prime 

political    considerations    also    enter  Minister,  and  when  the  army  and 

largely  into  the  debates,   and  the  ordnance  estimates   combined  only 

tendtticy  of  modem  legislation  has  amounted  to  £7,760,000,  the  army 

been  to  diminish  the  official  repre-  was    officially  represented   in    Par- 

sentation  of  the  army  in  Parliament  liament  as  follows  : — 
For  instance,  in  the  year  1829,  when 

* 

I 

Secretary  qf  State^  TTar,  and  C^o^onie*— The  Right  Honourable  Lieutenant- General  Sir 

Gcoi^e  Murray,  G.C.F. 
Commander-in-Chi^—'Lord.  Hill,  Q.C.B. 
27k*  MauieT'Oeneral  of  the  Ordnance — LOrd  Beresford,  G.C.B. 
The  Sacntar^  at  War^The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  K.C.B. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance— The  Right  Honourable  Spencer  PercevaL 
Lieutenant' Oaieral  of  tite  Ordnance — Lord  Edward  Somerset 
Surveyor- General  qfthe  Ordnance — Maior-Gencral  Sir  Henry  Fane,  K.C.B. 
Principal  Storekeeper  qf  Ordnance — Colonel  Trench. 
The  Clerk  qf  Deli»erie$  &f  Ordnance— Qenenl  Phlppa. 
Soertiary  to  the  Master- tfeneral — Lord  Downes. 
Treasurer  i^  the  Ordnance — WlllLam  Holmes,  Esq. 
The  BtymanUr- General  qfthe  i^m?*— The  Right  Honourable  J.  Calcraft 
The  Jitdge  Advocate- General — ^The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Beckett,  Bart 

One  faTOurite  argument  in  the  In  considering  military  organi- 
House  of  Commons  is,  that  the  de-  sation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
fence  of  this  country  is  but  an  affiiir  that  Uie  efficiency  of  an  army  de- 
of  money — a  matter  of  insurance,  pends  far  more  upon  national  char- 
This  is  a  great  error.  No  amount  acter  than  upon  mere  administration. 
of  mere  money  can  stand  in  place  There  are  many  officers  of  rank  and 
of  that  personal  service  which  is  experience  who  have  commanded 
incumbent  on  every  man.  Golden  troops  witii  success  in  the  field,  and 
shields  will  never  save  «  country,  who  are  fully  capable  of  organising 
We  want  m<M%  soldiers,  and  then  and  administering  its  affiiirs  ;  but 
we  shall  require  less  money.  In  unless  the  nation  is  true  to  itself, 
North  Germany  about  100,000  are  and  unless  the  people,  as  a  body, 
trained  yearly,  and  the  estimates  in  are  prepared  to  exhibit  that  devo- 
1867  were  estimated  to  be  9^^  mil-  tion  and  to  submit  to  those  sac- 
lions;  whereas  with  us  only  15,000  rifices  of  their  time  and  personal 
were  raised  in  the  same  time  for  the  liberties,  by  which  alone  the  army 
army,  and  our  estimates  in  that  year  can  be  mamtained  in  efficiency,  all 
occeeded  £14,000,000.  It  may  be  our  e£forts  will  be  rendered  nugatory. 
true  that  the  Prussian  system,  in  This  is  the  important  question  which 
removing  so  many  from  the  pursuits  the  people  df  this  country  have  to 
of  civil  life,  is  equally  costly  in  the  consider,  and  to  be  prepared  to  re- 
end.     Conscription    doubtless    con-  spond  to. 

Bists  in  obtainmg  the  services  of  men  The  late  events  in  France,   and 

below  their  market  value,  but  then  the  great  defeats  which  the  French 

they    obtiun    what    they   require —  have    sustained,    are    striking    evi- 

namely,   soldiers  sufficient  for  na-  deuces  of  what  I  have  stated.    Al- 

tional  defence  ;  and  when  the  safety  though  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  dis- 

and  honour  of  their  country  are  at  credit   the    arrangements    in    that 

stake,  they  are  lavish,  not  of  their  countir,   we  should  bear  in  mind 

money,  but  of  their  blood.  that  their   military  system   is  one 
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which,  ia  former  yeitfs,  led  them  he  one  to  whom  his  men  can  look 
constantly  to  victory  ;  that  in  its  up  with  confidence,  and  with  a  feel- 
main  features  it  was  still  in  force  ing  that  he  is  ahle  to  lead  them  to 
when  the  crash  came ;  consequently,  victory,  and,  what  is  still  more  diffi- 
we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  cause  cult,  to  save  them  in  defeat  Armed 
of  the  sudden  collapse,  which  seems  men  without  such  a  leader  will  rare- 
due  far  more  to  the  degradation  and  ly  gain  a  victory,  and  a  disaster  will 
loss  of  virtue  of  the  people  generally,  render  them  a  despairing,  helpless 
than  to  mere  military  defects.  The  moh  of  men  with  muskets.  These 
army  fell  with  the  nation.  principles  are  eternal.    They  have 

been  the  foundation  of  successful 

There  are  three  main  principles  armies  since  the  creation,  and  will 
on  which  all  successful  armies  must  continue  to  be  so  to  the  end.  Each 
be  formed— drill,  discipline,  and  one  can  judge  for  himself  how  far 
professional  leaders.  The  first  is  they  form  the  basis  of  our  present 
the  training  of  the  body.  Men  who  military  arrangements,  and  how  far 
aspire  to  be  soldiers  must  not  the  nation  generally  is  prepared  to 
only  be  well  drilled  to  the  use  of  acquiesce  in  them.  There  are  many 
their  arms,  to  rapid  movements  and  who  fear  that  a  large  number  of  peo- 
hard  marching,  out  they  must  be  pie  ud  this  country  are  gradually 
content  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  to  giving  themselves  up  to  luxury  and 
live  occasionally  upon  rough,  scanty,  pleasurcL  whilst  others  are  complete- 
badly-cooked  food,  and  in  every  re-  ly  absorbed  in  the  sordid  pursuit  of 
spect  to  submit  cheerfully  to  expo-  wealth.  If  this  be  so  in  any  great 
sure  and  privations.  The  second  is  degree,  our  national  character  will 
the  training  of  the  mind,  and  is  fair  assuredly  deteriorate,  and  the  army 
more  difficult  of  acquirem^it  Sol-  cannot  be  maintained  in  efficiency, 
diers,  to  be  really  such,  must  be  con-  If  we  continue  to  be  brave,  simple, 
tent  to  sacrifice  their  personal  and  enterprising,  and  modest,  as  of  yore, 
political  liberties,  and,  in  silence  the  country  is  in  no  danger ;  but  if, 
and  cheerfulness,  to  submit  to  the  on  the  other  hand,  we  become  laqr, 
superior  will  of  their  commanding  frivolous,  and  efieminate,  and  if  we 
officers.  These  iron  rules  are  abso-  live  chiefly  for  the  pleasure  of  heap- 
lute,  and  can  never  be  relaxed ;  they  ing  up  money,  then  it  may  be  rdied 
are  the  basis  of  all  success.  on  that  no  army  organisation,  how- 

But,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  that  ever   perfect,  will  be  sufficient  to 

armed  men  should  be  commanded  by  save  us  in  the  day  of  peril,  should  it 

experienced  professional  leaders.    A  come. 

man  who  aspires  to  lead  others  must  John  Aotb, 

know  more,  dare  more — ay,  and  have  JSriffadier-OfHenU^  J2oya< 

suffered  more — than  they.    He  must  AriilUry, 

London,  Jvly^  1871. 
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THE  FINANCIAL   CONDITION   OF   FRANCE. 

Thb  eTcnts  of  the  last  twelve  yoked  Intimate  anxiety  as  to  the 
months  placed  France  in  a  position  means  which  France  could  employ 
of  financial  difficulty  of  so  varied  to  repair  her  losses,  they  never  jus- 
and  complicated  a  nature,  that  the  tified  the  fears  of  almost  total  de- 
impression  produced  amongst  a  large  struction  which  were  so  current 
number  of  the  lookers-on  was  that  during  the  early  part  of  the 
she  might  possibly  be  unable  to  rally  year.  The  ^revulsion  of  opinion  is 
from  so  tremendous  a  blow.  Not  now  so  Uiorough  that  many  people 
only  was  her  prestige  destroyed  as  will  probably  be  unable  to  recognise 
the  first  military  Power,  but  it  ap-  that  they  ever  entertained  a  doubt 
peared  to  many  people,  even  of  those  on  the  subject ;  but  a  reference  to 
who  regarded  her  with  real  sym-  the  newspapers  of  January  and 
pathy,  that  her  material  ruin  was  February  will  show  how  deep  and 
complete,  and  that  she  might  collapse  general  doubt  then  was,  and  will 
under  it  The  disaster  looked  so  give  the  exact  measure  of  the  change 
vast,  the  burden  so  crushing,  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  int^- 
the  most  hopeful  were  constrained  val.  The  confidence  which  has  now 
to  admit  that  long  years  must  pass  sprung  up,  the  expectation  that 
before  she  could  fill  up  the  hole  fVance  will  not  only  be  able  to  pay 
which  had  been  dug  by  her  defeat  with  relative  ease  its  debt  to  Prus- 
And  vet  these  forebodings,  which  sia,  but  that  it  will  speedily  recoup 
mav  have  seemed  quite  reasonable  all  the  money  losses  consequent  upon 
and  natural  to  persons  who  have  not  the  war  and  Uie  Communist  insur- 
studied  the  resources  of  France,  rection,  are,  however,  sentiments 
have  faded  out  of  sight  during  the  rather  than  convictions ;  they  are 
last  few  weeks.  The  astonishing  feeling  provoked  by  reaction  and 
sacoess  of  the  loan,  and  the  ener-  surpnse  rather  than  deductions  re- 
getic  revival  of  work  and  trade,  have  suiting  from  an  examination  of  Uie 
suddenly  led  Europe  to  suspect  facts.  They  are  much  nearer  the 
either  that  France  is  less  hurt  tiian  truth  than  were  the  previous  ideas 
was  imagined,  or  that  her  recupera-  of  coming  ruin ;  but,  amongst  the 
tive  powers  are  infinitely  greater  great  majority  of  the  public,  they 
than  any  one  had  supposed.  The  are  not  founded  on  any  solid  know- 
notion  that  she  is  ruined  beyond  ledge  of  the  details  of  the  case,  and 
redemption  has  vanished  utterly  ;  if  political  difficulties  again  occurred 
even  the  impression  that  she  will  in  France,  these  impressions  would 
need  much  tune  to  heal  her  wounds  perhaps  yield  their  place  to  renewed 
is  disappearing ;  the  feeling  gener-  fears,  as  exaggerated  and  as  ground- 
ally  prevalent  now  is,  that  her  com-  less  as  those^which  have  just  dis- 
plete  recovery  is  certain,*  and  will  appeared.  A  continued  series  of 
probably  be  very  rapid.  revolutions  would  necessarily  delay 

Hostile    critics    and    desponding  material  recovery,  and  would  pro- 

fri^ids   may   have   really  believed  duce  a  degree  of  exhaustion  which 

that  a  great  country — great  in  agri-  would  render  that  recovery  far  more 

culture,    in   manufactures,  and    in  labourious  than  it  is  likely  to  be  as 

trade — a  country  of  thirty-eight  mil-  things  stand  now ;  but,  ultimately, 

lions  of  people— could   be  entirely  the  reconstitutive  power  which  the 

ruined  by  seven  months  of  unsuc-  country  possesses  in  so  extraordi- 

cessf ul  war ;    but  though  the  cir-  nary  a  degree  would  infallibly  pro- 

comstancet  were   grave,  and   pro-  duce  its  result^  the  difiference  being 
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that  tho  process  would  in  that  case  ther  sum  of  £11,212,000.  The 
be  slow  and  difficult,  instead  of  be-  whole  outlay  of  the  country  for 
ine  rapid  and  relatively  easy.  The  1870  appeared  therefore  to  reach 
subject  is  of  deep  interest  to  Eng-  £82,224,000 ;  but  this  figure  is 
land :  our  relations  with  France  are  illusory  :  the  real  sum  was  consider- 
so  intimate  and  varied — the  conse-  ably  less.  The  cost  of  working  the 
quences  to  us  of  any  ruin  across  the  post-office,  the  telegraph,  the  State 
Channel  would  be  so  serious  in  a  forests,  and  the  tobacco  and  eun- 
money  sense, .  and  so  keenly  felt  powder  monopolies,  is  included  in 
politically  and  socially — that  it  is  the  total  for  £6,656,000,  while  the 
well  worth  our  while  to  closely  ex-  gross  products  of  these  ^ye  items 
amine  the  financial  situation  of  are  counted  as  receipts  on  the  other 
France,  and  to  try  to  form  a  definite  side  of  the  account  The  so-called 
opinion  for  ourselves  as  to  the  future  departmental  budget  contains  an 
prospects  which  that  situation  seems  entry  of  £4,187,000  for  "repay- 
to  render  probable.  Finance  is  a  ments  and  non-realisations  on  direct 
dry  study,  but  in  the  question  be-  taxes.''  The  result  is  that,  under 
fore  us,  it  is  the  only  basis  on  which  these  six  heads,  the  budget  is  ficti- 
discussion  can  rest ;  and  as  it  will  tiously  swollen  to  the  extent  of 
lead  us  to  encouraging  results,  we  £10,748,000.  This  way  of  calcu- 
shall  find  some  recompense  in  them  lating  may  be  entirelv  correct  ac- 
for  a  little  attention  to  figures  and  cording  to  the  laws  of  book-keeping, 
calculations.  which  may  require  that  the  amounts 
Before  we  look  at  the  present  or  in  question  should  be  passed  through 
the  future,  it  is,  however,  essential  both  receipts  and  payments ;  but  in 
to  glance  backwards  for  an  instant  fact  those  sums  form  no  part  of  the 
in  order  to  see  where  France  was  income  or  the  expenditure  of  the 
before  the  war  broke  out  Her  posi-  country,  ^rtiich,  for  1870,  were  esti- 
tion  at  that  moment  must  necessarily  mated  to  reach  £71,481,000,  and 
be  taken  as  our  starting-point  The  no  more.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
budget  of  1870,  which  gives  the  appreciate  the  present  position,  and 
latest  information  on  the  subject,  to  judge  the  probable  value  and 
was  like  its  predecessors  during  the  eflfoct  of  the  new  ways  and  means 
later  years  of  the  Empire,  divided  proposed  for  the  futmre,  it  is  indis- 
into  three  parts.  The  ordinary  pensable  to  indicate  the  composition 
budget  showed  an  expenditure  of  of  the  revenue  which  produced  this 
£66,086,000  ;  the  extraordinary  total.  It  was  as  follows,  grouping 
budget  amounted  to  £4,976,000;  together  the  elements  of  the  three 
while  what  is  generally  called  the  sections  of  the  budget : — 
departmental  budget  added  a  fur- 
Land  tax,       £6,900,000 

Personal  and  fumitare  tax,          .        .  2,143,000 

Doors  and  windows,  1,574,000 

Patentfi  (tiiat  Ia  to  say,  the  right  to  trade),    i^,671,000 
Fines,  28,000 


Direct  Taxes, 


£18,811,000 
Additional  direct  taxes,  especially  af- 
fected to  the  departmental  budget, 
and  inclading  therein  as  a  receipt,    .  9,860,000 

£22,671,000 
Less  repayments  and  non-realisation,  4, 187,000 

Forward,  £18,484,000 
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Forward,    .        .  £18,484,000 

Land-transfer,  registration,  and  mortgage  fees, 14,511,000 

Stamp  duty, • 8,847,000 

State  domainB, 200,000 

Sale  of  yarions  objects  from  the  Ministries, 805,000 

Products  of  various  State  establishments, -50,000 

Product  of  State  forests, £586,000 

Less  cost  of  working, 569,000 

17,000 

Customs  import  duties, 4,869,000 

"       export  duUcs, 4,000 

Navigation  dues, 11,000 

Sun<uy  products  of  the  customs, 63,000 

Excise  duties  on  salt, 1,273,000 

"           on  wine,  beer,  and  spirits, 9,737,000 

"           on  home-made  sugar, 2,580,000 

"           on  sundries, 1,884,000 

Sale  of  tobacco, £9,872,000 

**      gunpowder, 528,000 

£10,400,000 

Less  cost  of  working, 2,862,000 

— — — ^—  7  688  000 

Post-office  receipts, £3,578,000 

Less  cost  of  working, 2,647,000 

926,000 

Products  of  the  universities, 150,000 

"        of  Algeria, 660,000 

Jtdenuea  on  salaries,  &c., 589,000 

Various  receipts, 1,745,000 

Cochin  China  indemnity,          .........  43,000 

Pavment  from  the  Soci6t6  Alg6rienne, 666,000 

Baknce  in  hand  from  the  last  loan, 614,000 

Receipts  specially  affected  to  the  departmental  budget,  over  and  above 

the  £9,860,000  ah-cady  shown  in  the  dhrect  taxes,        ....  1,852,000 

£71,517,000 
Deduct  loss  on  the  telegraph  service — 

Cost, £478,000 

Receipts, 442,000 

86,000 

£71,481,000 


It  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  by    M.    Magne,    then    Minister    of 

purposes  of  this  article,  to  extend  Finance.     It    was    in    8    per   cent 

this  column  of  figures  by  giving  the  Rentes,  and  was  issued  at  60^.     It 

details  of  the  expenditure  side  of  the  consequently    costs    £1,500.000     a 

account ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  year,  and  it  produced  in  casn  about 

interest  on  the  Consolidated  Debt  £80,000,000.     Three    months    later 

(Rentes)      absorbed      £14,000,000,  anotiier  loan  for  a  nominal  capital 

and    that    the    nominal    capital   of  of  £10,000,000  was  brought  out  in 

those    Rentes    was    £447,000,000.  England,  in  6  per  cent  stock  at  85. 

This  was    the  situation  when    the  The  annual  interest  on  it  amounts 

war  broke  out  to  £600,000,  and  its  net  product  to 

In  August  1870  a  first  loan  of  the  Treasury  was  £8,160,000.     It 

£50,000,000    nominal  was   effected  results  from  these  facts  that  on  1st 

rou  ex.—  Ha  ncucx.  p 
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January  1871  the  nominal  amount  been  pubh'shed,  that  it  must  reach 
of  the  Consolidated  Debt  of  Francg  somewhere  about  £6,000,000,  not 
was  about  £507,000,000,  and  the  including,  of  course,  the  damage 
annual  amount  of  interest  thereon  done  in  Paris  by  fire  and  bombard- 
about  £16,100,000.  ment,  which  alone  is  said  to  repre- 
The  direct  cost  of  the  war  is  sent  £18,000,000,  and  which  will 
stated  by  M.  Thiers  to  amount  to  haye  to  be  borne  by  the'  munici* 
about  £320,000,000,  of  which  pality.  Fmally,  the  interest,  at  3 
£200,000,000  is  for  the  indemnity  to  per  cent,  on  the  German  indem- 
Germany,  and  about  £120,000,000  nity  represents,  for  three  years  (on 
for  outlay  by  France.  But  the  the  £120,000,000  still  unpaid), 
latter  smn  contains  nothing  for  the  £10,800,000.  The  total  of  these 
requisitions  made  by  the  invading  yarious  charges  reaches  about 
army,  or  for  the  damage  done  by  £357,000,000 ;  and  it  must  be 
battle.  It  is,  howeyer,  recognis<?d  remembered  that  they  include  no- 
that  the  country  must  pay  the  yalue  thing  but  the  liabilities  which  fall 
of  all  this,  or,  at  a]l  events,  a  laree  on  the  State — that  they  make  no 
part  of  it  It  would  be  flagrantly  allowance  either  for  the  large  share 
unjust  to  leave  the  money  conse-  of  outlay  which  the  towns  and 
quences  of  the  destruction  caused  village  corporations  will  have  to 
by  the  war  to  be  paid  solely  by  the  cover,  or  for  the  deficiency  of 
inhabitants  of  the  8,000  communes  £27,000,000  which  has  arisen  in 
which  have  been  occupied  by  the  the  estimated  product  of  the  taxes  in 
Prussians.  The  other  28,000  com-  1870  and  1871— and  that  the  vast 
munes  which  have  escaped  all  ma-  sum  represented  by  destruction  of 
tcrial  suffering  ought  naturally  to  trade  and  by  privation  of  profits  must 
contribute  their  proportion  to  the  bo  added  to  them  in  order  to  arrive 
losses  incurred  in  the  Northern  Pro-  at  a  general  statement  of  the  entire 
vinces;  and  they  can  only  do  it  in  loss  to  France,  which  has,  directly 
the  form  of  a  national  payment  or  indirectly,  been  provoked  by  the 
The  amount  to  be  provided  for  this  war  and  the  insurrection.  We, 
purpose  is  estimated  at  a  minimum  however,  are  dealing  with  the  cost 
of  £20,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  to  the  State  alone ;  and  we  may  take 
Communal  insurrection  is  another  £357,000,000  as  being  very  nearly 
item  to  add  to  the  list  No  official  the  exact  amount  of  that  cost  Part 
statement  has  been  made  with  re-  of  this  sum  has  been  paid  already, 
spect  to  it ;  but  it  seems  to  result,  the  cash  for  it  having  been  provided 
from  the  various  estimates  which  have  from  the  following  sources : — 

M.  Magno^B  loan  gave  about £80,000,000 

The  English  loan  produced 8,160,000 

The  Departments  contributed  (for  the  Garde  Mobile)  about         .        .  5,500,000 
The  Rentes  of  the  army  dotation  were  appropriated  and  sold  for 

about 4,000,000 

The  Bank  of  France  advanced 58.200,000 

Exchequer  bills  were  issued  for 12;240,000 

Tlie  new  loan  lastly  ra^ed 80,000,000 

The  total  of  the  resources  obtained  to  this  date  is  consequently 

about £198,100,000 

With  this  sum  the  first  £80,000,000  expenses  have  been  discharged, 
have  been  paid  to  Germany,  and  The  amounts  remaining  to  pay  are 
£113,000,000    of    the    French   war    a  balance  of   some  £7,000,000  on 
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the  French  side,  £120,000,000  to  France  would,  on  this  hypothesi?, 
Prussia,  about  £11,000,000  of  in-  be  carried  to  about  £750,000,000 
terest  thereon,  and  £26,000,000  and  the  interest  on  it  to  about 
for  the  damage  done  by  the  war,  £28,000,000.  The  balance  of  war 
and  for  the  cost  of  the  Commun-  expenditure  over  and  above  the 
ist  rebellion  ;  the  total  of  these  £258,000,000  will  be  successively  re- 
debts  is  about  £164,000,000,  form-  paid  out  of  income.  This  brings  us 
ing,  wi(h  the  £193,000,000  al-  to  the  next  part  of  the  question: 
ready  psdd,  the  general  amount  of  what  will  be  the  annual  expenditure 
£367,000,000,  already  indicated,  of  France  when  all  tiieso  charges  are 
The  whole  of  this  sum  will  not,  how-  included  in  the  Budget  ? 
ever,  constitute  a  permanent  debt ;  In  his  speech  of  20th  June,  on 
the  advances  obtained  from  the  the  Loan  Bill,  M.  Thiers  has  given 
Bank,  from  the  army  dotations,  and  an  explanation  of  that  budget ;  but, 
on  Exchequer  bills  representing  notwithstanding  his  lucidity,  he 
together  £69,440,000,  and  certain  does  not  enable  us  to  exactly  follow 
p«uris  of  the  outstanding  claims,  him,  and  there  are  some  obscure 
will  be  paid  oflT  by  degrees  out  of  in-  points  in  his  statement  which  will 
come,  and  will  never  assume  a  con-  not  be  cleared  up  until  the  debate 
solidated  form  :  that  at  least  is  the  takes  place  on  ways  and  means :  his 
intention  annoimcod  by  M.  Thiers,  figures  permit  us,  however,  to  form 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  a  very  approximate  idea  of  the 
shoold  wish  to  realise  it ;  he  cannot  truth,  though  in  order  to  do  so  it  is 
at  present  raise  money  under  6  per  necessary  to  group  the  elements  of 
cent  by  an  issue  of  Rentes,  but  the  the  account  in  a  dlfiPerent  way  from 
money  lent  by  the  Bank  of  France  that  which  he  adopted, 
comes  to  him  in  notes  which  cost  The  nominal  Budget  of  1870  may 
that  institution  nothing,  and  on  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  modi- 
which  he  pays  an  interest  of  3  per  fied  Budget  of  1871 ;  it  amounted, 
cent  during  this  year,  and  of  only  as  has  been  already  shown,  to 
1  per  cent  from  1st  January  next;  £82,224,000  (including  the  double 
furthermore,  this  advance  in  no  way  entries  on  each  side).  The  item& 
presses,  for  it  is  repayable  during  which  will  increase  this  sum  will 
eight  years  at  the  rate  of  £8,000,000  come  into  play  at  various  dates  ; 
a-year.  The  consequence  is,  that  some  of  them  will  be  lemporaryy 
the  real  amount  of  lasting  debt  some  of  them  permanent ;  and  in  or- 
which  will  have  to  be  contracted  der  to  class  tibem  correctly  we  are 
cs  £258,000,000,  composed  of  M.  obliged  to  make  two  separate  cal- 
Magne's  loan,  the  English  loan,  the  culations ; — ^the  .  first  showing,  the 
£80,000,000  just  brought  out,  the  Budget  of  1871,  as  it  seems  likely 
£120,000,000  to  come  three  years  to  finally  come  out;  the  second  in- 
hence,  and,  probably,  a  special  and  dicating  the  Budget  of  some  future 
separate  issue  to  provide  the  year,  after  all  debts  are  discharged, 
£20,000,000  which  have  to  be  paid  and  all  temporary  payments  com- 
for  damages.  This  £258,000.000  pleted. 
would  form  a  nominal  capital  in  The  economies  propoj 
Rentes  of  about  £800,000,000,  sup-  year's  expenditure  do 
posing,  which  does  not  seem  improba-  exceed  £1,200,000. 
We,  that  the  loans  which  have  yet  to  not  distinctly  given  by' 
be  effected  are  arranged  at  par,  with  but  it  results,  or  seems  to  result^ 
5  per  cent  interest  The  entire  from  his  speech.  If  it  be  correct, 
amount    of    the    National  Debt   of  the  amovmt  we  start  from — that  is 
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to  say,  the  total  of  the  Peace  Budget  to  the  national  expenditure.     But 

of  1871— will  be  £81.024,000.     To  instead  of  borrowing  £850,000,000, 

this  we  have  to  add  £4,600,000  for  M.  Thiers  takes  only  £258,000,000 

interest  on  the  three  loans  already  (including  £20,000,000  for  French 

issued    (it    should  be   remembered  oamages);  and  instead  of  incurring 

that  the  coupons  of  the  last  loan  date  a    permanent    annual    payment    of 

only  from  1st  July);  £8,000,000  for  £21,000,000    for    interest,    he    wiD 

ten    months'    interest    to  Germany  leave  behind  him  an  augmentation 

on  the  £120,000,000  which  remain  on  that  head,  which  probably  will 

unpaid;  £1,600,000  for  interest  on  not  exceed  £14,000,000.     To  attam 

the    advance    made  by  the  Bank;  this  result,  however,  the  next  ten 

£8,000,000  for  the  firat  instalment  years    will    have    to    bear    a    spe- 

of  repayment  of  that  advance  (due  cial  load,  averaging  something  like 

1st  January  1872) ;  £4,000,000  for  £10,000,000    a-year,    the    effect    of 

the  reconstitution  of  the  dotation  of  which  will  be  to  produce   a    total 

the  army ;   and  a  margin  of,  say,  increase  of  the  Budget  during  these 

£2,000,000  for  the  unforeseen  lia-  ten  years  of  about  £23,000,000,  as 

bilities  which  will  surely  arise  at  a  compared  with  th^  total  before  the 

moment  of  such  complication.     This  war.     This  was  the  original  estimate 

form  of  estimating  the  Budget  in  of    the    new  taxes    which    France 

no  way  resembles  that  adopted  by  would  have  to  support     The  plan 

M.  Thiers ;  but  it  does  not  appear  adopted  involves,  however,  a  diminu- 

to  be  far  wrong,  and  it  leads  us  to  tion  of  that  sum  hereafter,  amount- 

a  total  of   £104,22^000  for  1871.  ing,  as  has  been  shown,  to  about 

After  Germanv  is  paid  in  full — after  £10,000,000,  so  leaving  the  perma- 

the  Bank  of  France  has  got  back  its  nent  increase  at  about  £18,000,000 

advances — this  amount  will  be  con-  altogether. 

siderably   diminished;    it  will  pro-  M.  Pouyer  Querticr  has  laid  be- 

bably    fall    to    a^out    £04,000,000,  fore  the  Chamber  a  scheme  of  taxes 

including  therein  the  interest  on  the  destined  to  make  up  this  deficit : 

new    loans    of     £120,000,000    for  that  scheme  is  mainly  based  on  an 

Prussia,    and    of    £20,000,000    for  increase  of  the  customs  duties,  which 

home    indemnities.       Consequently  means  that^  if  it  be  adopted.  Franco 

the  future  budgets  of  France  seem  will  resume  the  practice  of  protec- 

likely  to  range  between  a  maximum  tion  which    it    abandoned  in  1860 

of  £104,000,000  now,  and  a  mini-  when  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  was 

mum  of  £94,000,000  a  few  years  signed  with  England.     The  interest 

hence.    These  figures  may  be  modi-  of  the  subject  is  doubled  by  this 

fied  after  discussion  of  the  Budget  proposal;  it  involves  not  only  the 

by  the  Chamber,  but  the  principle  raising  of  some  £23,000,000  of  new 

of  loading  the  present  in  order  to  receipts,  which  is  in  itself  a  singu- 

diminish  the  permanent  charges  in  larly  large  question,  but  also    the 

the  futiire  is  wise  and  practical,  and  probability  of  a  total  modificatioD 

it  is  unlikely  that  the  Assembly  will  of    the    commercial    policy    Tdiich 

reject  it    When  it  became  known  France  has    followed   for  the    last 

that   Jfl^war    had     cost    about  eleven  years.      Before  the  present 

£850,^^Bo,  the  general  idea  was  project  was    communicated  to   the 

that  t^Hniole  of  that  sum  would  Assembly,  the  feeling  was  general 

be  raisra  in  the  form  of  Rentes,  and  throughout    the    country   that    the 

that  the  interest  thereon  would  in-  Government   would    resort    to    di- 

volve,  at  an  average  of  6  per  cent,  rect  taxation  in  some  shape  to  be 

ji  durable  addition  of  £21,000,000  determined — ^that    income-tax    was 
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the  most  likely  solution,  and  that  a  tional  burdens  which  they  have 
return  to  protection  (notwithstand-  henceforth  to  hear.  The  Free- 
ing the  well-known  personal  pro-  Traders  reply,  with  a  mixture  of 
divities  of  M.  Thiers  and  of  Pouyer  irritation  and  scorn,  that  the  pre- 
Quertier)  could  not  reasonably  be  tended  horror  of  the  tax-gatherer  is 
expected.  The  publication  of  the  all  nonsense,  that  a  French  peasant 
Ministerial  plan  consequently  pro-  is  as  crafty  a  calculator  as  any  Paris 
duced  considerable  surprise,  some  banker  can  be,  and  that  he  knows 
emotion,  and  endless  discussion,  his  own  interests  well  enough  to 
The  advocates  of  direct  imposts,  elect  the  form  of  taxation  which  costs 
ee|>ecially  of  income-tax,  urged  that,  him  the  least,  no  matter  whether 
at  a  moment  like  this,  the  requisite  he  has* to  pay  directly  or  indirectly ; 
rerenae  ought  to  be  raised  on  produc-  that  as  in  1870  the  direct  taxes 
tion,  and  not  on  consumption ;  that  produced  £22,670,000,  while  the 
taxes  on  consumption  alone  leave  customs  and  excise  dues  together 
each  consumer  at  Uberty  to  determine  did  not  reach  quite  £20,000,000,  it 
for  himself  the  amount  which  he  is  evident  that  he  is  as  much  accus- 
will  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the  tomed  to  one  as  to  the  other ;  that 
nation,  for  he  has  only  to  diminish  the  objection  based  on  the  average 
the  quantities  of  the  objects  which  insufficiency  of  incomes  throughout 
he  eats,  drinks,  and  wears,  in  order  France  is,  in  fact,  a  strons  argument 
to  simultaneously  diminish  the  taxes  in  favour  of  taxes  which  specially 
which  he  pays ;  that  duties  on  pro-  affect  the  rich,  and  against  duties 
diiction  oblige  each  citizen,  on  tiie  which  weigh  eaually  on  rich  and 
contrary,  to  pay  up  in  proportion  to  poor  alike :  ana  that  the  idea  of 
what  he  gains,  and  deprive  him  of  protecting  nome  manufacturers  be- 
the  faculty  of  evading  by  economi-  cause  they  have  to  pay  their  share 
cal  living  the  proportion  of  respon-  of  the  new  taxes  is  totally  inadmis- 
sibility which  attaches  to  his  posi-  sible,  since  it  applies  with  equal 
don  in  the  world.  The  Protection-  force  to  every  Frenchman  whatever 
ists  retort  that  these  are  only  dis-  be  bis  trade. 

guised  arguments  in  favour  of  in-  All  these  arguments,  however,  re- 
come-tax,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  only  f er  only  to  the  principles  involved  in 
**  impost  on  production  ;^*  that  in-  the  discussion ;  it  is  when .  it  ap- 
oome-tax  is  impossible  in  France,  proaches  the  details  of  M.  Pouyer 
not  only  because  the  people  will  not  Quertier's  scheme  that  it  ^ws  bit- 
have  it,  and  would  stead^tly  make  ter,  because  direct  personal  interests 
false  returns  in  order  to  escape  it,  then  come  into  play.  That  scheme 
bat  also  because  the  average  income  proposes  to  add  £10,520,000  to 
of  adult  Frenchmen  is  under  £80  the  import  duties  hitherto  levied, 
»-yeflr,  and  consequently  offers  no  £4,000,000  thereof  being  on  raw 
ground  for  the  application  of  such  material  of  various  kinds,  the  new 
a  doty ;  Uiat  the  wnole  nation  hates  tax  being  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
the  sight  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and  ad  valorem.  The  announcement  of 
would  prefer  to  support  any  amount  this  project  produced  a  general  out- 
of  indirect  contributions  rather  than  cry  in  the  trades  which  draw  their 
get  off  for  a  less  sum  on  condition  raw  material  from  abroad :  the  silk- 
ai  paying  it  straight  away;  finally,  weavers  particularly  declared  that 
that  the  manufacturing  interests  such  a  duty  would  ruin  them,  and 
absolutely  need  protection  against  sent  a  deputation  to  Versailles  to 
foreign  competition  in  order  to  en-  protest  against  it  Whether  other 
able  them  to  compensate  the  addi-  manufacturers  could  support  it  bet- 
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ter  will  appear  in  the  debate  here-  it  is  in  no  way  surprising  to  find 
after,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  that  a  serious  opposition  to  the 
be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  French-  whole  scheme  is  being  organised  in 
made  goods  can  continue  to  be  ex-  the  Chamber,  and  that  its  chances 
ported  under  such  a  load.  It  is  of  passing  into  law  are  diminishing 
evident  that  an  increase  of  one-fifth  every  week.  This  opposition  applies 
in  the  cost  of  raw  silk  would  be  almost  exclusively  to  the  adoption 
fatal  to  Lyons,  for  the  home  growth  of  customs  dues  as  the  essential 
has  been  so  dimmished  during  the  elementof  the  arrangement;  its  other 
last  twenty  years  that  it  is  quite  in-  parts  are  less  attacked.*  The  pro- 
capable  of  supplying  the  looms,  and  posed  increase  of  the  stamp  and 
the  proposed  system  of  draw*backs  registration  fees,  the  new  taxes  on 
on  exportation  is  so  cumbersome  marine  and  fire  insurances,  on  play- 
and  unpractical  that  it  is  not  likelv  in^-cards,  paper,  allumettes,  and  the 
to  counterbalance  the  disorder  whicn  chiccory  used  as  a  substitute  for 
would  be  introduced  into  the  trade  coffee ;  the  augmentation  of  the  ex- 
by  so  enormous  an  import  duly.  cise  duties  on  wine,  spirits,  beer, 
The  arguments  employed  in  Franco  and  cider ;  and  even  the  rise  of  one 
against  the  entire  plan  leave  out,  sou  on  the  cost  of  letter  postage — are 
however,  altogether  one  of  the  most  all  considered  more  or  less  practical 
striking  points  connected  with  it.  and  wise  solutions;  but  the  adop- 
They  take  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  tion  of  such  tremendous  import 
it  would  carry  the  customs  dues  duties  seems  likely  to  raise  a  real 
in  one  jump  from  £6,000,000  to  storm.  The  extra  revenue  which 
£15,500,000,  and  they  do  not  in-  France  wants  now  at  once  is  sta- 
voke  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  im-  ted  by  the  Minister  to  amount  to 
possibility,  of  trebling  taxes  on  about  £19,800,000,  though  it  rc- 
consumption  without  so  diminishing  suits  from  the  preceding  calcula- 
that  consumption  that  it  will  no  tion  that  a  larger  sum  will  be 
longer  produce  the  anticipated  yield,  needed  if  the  unfunded  part  of 
especially  as  this  huge  addition  of  the  new  debt  is  to  be  paid  off 
dues  is  given  as  the  net  result  after  by  annual  instalments.  Th^t 
deducting  all  drawbacks  on  expor-  revenue,  whatever  be  its  precise 
tation.  Can  it  be  expected  that  figure,  must  be  raised;  wnether 
£20,000,000  worth  of  raw  material  the  people  like  it  or  not,  they  will 
will  continue  to  be  imported  an-  have  to  provide  it,  in  some  form  or 
nually  into  France  in  the  face  of  other,  but  at  all  events  they  have 
such  a  duty  as  20  per  cent  ?  The  the  right,  through  their  represents- 
£2,120,000  of  proposed  extra  taxes  tives  and  by  direct  action  of  their 
on  sugar  and  coffee  might  perhaps  own,  to  manifest  their  wishes  and 
be  realised,  but  the  £8,200,000  ex-  to  protect  their  interests.  These 
pected  to  be  raised  on  textile  goods  wishes  and  interests  cannot  be  cor- 
would  seem  to  be  a  most  uncertain  rectlr  judged  from  our  Ekiglish 
item.  Furthermore,  none  of  these  standard ;  neither  in  cause,  form,  or 
additional  duties  could  be  put  into  result  do  they  exactly  resemble  our 
for(5e  until  the  commercial  treaties  own  desires  or  necessities :  but  the 
by  which  France  is  bound  to  other  French  absolutely  agree  with  us  in 
countries  have  been  modified  or  the  main  principle  that  agricul- 
annulled.  For  these  various  reasons,  *  tural     and  wine-growing     districts 


♦  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Budget  Committee  has  rejected  the  duty  on  raw 
materials. 
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have  nothing  to  gain  by  the  applica-  get  out  of  its  present  difficulties  at 
tion  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  all,  for  it  is  income  alone,  or,  more 
raw  or  manufactured  article.  About  exactly,  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
three  quarters  of  the  population  represented  by  it,  which  can  supply 
would  therefore,  if  they  expressed  £100,000,000  a -year  to  the  Ex- 
their  opinions,  be  opposed  to  taxes  chequer.  It  may  possibly  be  true 
which,  while  they  increase  the  cost  that  the  average  annual  receipt  of 
of  their  food  and  clothes,  bring  them  each  Frenchman  does  not  exceed 
no  kind  of  correspondine  advantage.  £80  ;  but  in  every  country  in  tho 
It  is  only  •  in  certain  branches  of  world  the  mass  of  the  population  is 
raaoufacture  that  any  compensating  poor,  and  France  is  no  exception  to 
advantage  would  be  found ;  and  as,  the  rtkle.  It  is,  however,  equally 
notwithstanding  the  recent  enor-  true  that  the  incomes  above  £80 
moos  development  of  its  industrial  a-year  make  up  a  total  of  about 
productions,  France  is  still  essenti-  £800,000,000 ;  and  that,  before  the 
ally  an  agricultural  countiy,  it  is  disasters  of  the  last  twelve  months, 
dear  that  the  proportion  between  the  country  was  r^ularly  laying  by 
tiiose  who  would  gam  and  those  who  one-third  of  that  sum.  £800,000,000 
would  lose  by  a  readoption  of  pro-  of  taxable  revenue  certainly  supply 
taction  is  very  small  indeed.  An  matter  enough  for  the  extraction 
income-tax  (which  is  not,  however,  of  the  £10,000,000  which  are  want- 
the  only  other  practical  solution)  ed.  If  the  entire  sum  were  honestly 
would  have  the  merit  of  weighing  stated  in  the  returns,  a  rate  of  3^ 
e<^iial]y  on  everybody:  but  its  ap-  per  cent  (8i<[.  in  the  pound)  would 
pbcatioD  would  probably  be  difficult,  suffice  ;  and  if  we  admit  that  only 
and  its  opponents  may  be  right  in  £200,000,000  would  be  acknow- 
urging  tiiat  all  kinds  of  fraud  would  lodged  by  the  public,  a  tax  of  5  per 
be  practised  in  order  to  evade  it  cent  (a  shilling  in  the  pound)  would 
Furthermore,  French  Government  produce  the  requisite  amount  The 
emploj^s  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  latter  rate  appears  to  be  the  max- 
offensive,  inquisitorial,  insolent  class  imum  which  would  have  '  to  be 
in  Europe;  they  would  inevitably  applied;  the  question,  therefore, 
discharge  their  duties  of  verifica-  lies  between  20  per  cent  of  import 
tion  witti  a  want  of  tact,  with  an  in-  duties,  or  p  per  cent  of  income-tax. 
discreet  zeal  and  a  personal  curiosity,  The  declared  intention  of  M.  Thiers 
which  would  render  that  verification  being,  however,  to  abandon  office 
more  disagreeable  still.  But  these  rather  than  accept  the  latter  solu- 
coDsiderations,*  serious  as  they  are,  tion,  it  may  be  supposed  that  if  the 
can  scarcely  be  admitted  to  constitute  majority  of  the  Chamber  should 
a  sufficient  and  valid  motive  for  re-  reject  the  duties  on  raw  material,  a 
jecting  the  principle  of  such  a  ftax ;  compromise  of  some  kind  will  be 
they  would  naturally  induce  the  effected,  both  sides  abandoning 
Legislature  to  seek  all  practicable  their  theories,  and  that  some  alto- 
means  of  protecting  the  public  from  crether  new  tax  will  be  adopted  to 
unnecessary  annoyance,  but  that  is  nil  up  the  gap.  There  are  in  France 
the  only  real  result  which  they  a  group  ot  economists  who  have 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  bring  about  taken  up  income-tax  with  enthusi- 
The  other  and  far  graver  argument  asm,  as  if  it  were  a  remedy  for  all 
that  France  is  not  rich  enough  to  difficulties,  and  a  panacea  for  all 
pay  an  income-tax  is  absurd  on  the  trials.  This  party  is  influential  and 
f»ce  of  it ;  if  such  a  statement  were  active,  but  it  has  become  so  blinded 
true,  France  would  never  be  able  to  by  its  own  convictions  that  it  has 
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cated  by  its  rate  of  progress  dur-  way  stock,  and  textile  manufactures, 
ing  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  supplies  evidence  of  equal  value, 
we  find  equal  ground  for  expecting  Until  1856  France  had  no  share  in 
that  she  can  easily  carry  the  burden  the  supply  of  metallic  products  to 
which  the  war  has  imposed  upon  her.  other  countries.  That  trade  was  mo- 
Her  foreign  trade  (imports  and  ex-  nopolised  by  England  and  Belgium ; 
ports  together)  has  risen  from  an  but  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
annual  average  of  £54,000,000  for  rails,  iron  bridges,  railway  carriages, 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1886,  to  and  fixed  plant,  have  been  sent  all 
£251,000,000  for  the  same  period  over  £urope  by  French  make^ ;  lo- 
ending  with  1866.  The  yearly  bal-  oomotives  from  the  Creusot  Works 
ance  of  value  of  her  exports  over  her  have  been  sold  in  England  itself,  and 
imports  rose  in  the  same  thirty  years  the  wire  covering  of  the  Atlantic 
from  £1,240,000  to  £12,280,000.  Cable  of  1867  was  supplied  from  the 
On  81st  December  1869  she  had  Ju«a.  That  France  snould  be  able 
10,575  miles  of  railway  open,  all'  to  compete  successfully  with  England 
constructed  since  1840-;  while  3671  in  iron  seems  scarcely  credible,  but 
miles  of  new  lines  were  being  made,  it  is  so ;  the  fact  is  explainable  by 
The  development  of  her  home  traffic  the  relative  cheapness  of  labour  in 
is  proved  by  the  facts  that,  in  1869,  France,  and  by  the  admirable  man- 
the  nulways  carried  105,017,972  agement  which  it  brings  to  bear: 
passengers  over  an  average  distlknce  coal  and  ore  cost  far  less  in  England, 
of  28  miles,  and  42,078,418  tons  of  but  the  difibrence  in  the  price  of 
goods  over  an  average  distance  of  raw  material  diminishes  with  the 
94  miles.  The  gross  receipts  pro-  degree  of  work  employed  to  con- 
duced by  this  traffic  amounted  to  vert  it  into  a  manufactured  article, 
£27,000,000,  giving  an  average  of  and  France  can  turn  out  a  locomo- 
£2550  per  mile  per  annum.  The  pro-  tive  at  the  same  price  as  England, 
duction  of  coal  rose  from  5,900,000  though  the  matter  which  composes 
tons  in  1853,  to  18,100,000  tons  in  it  costs  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent 
1869 ;  and  that  of  iron  from  660,000  more  in  one  case  than  in  the  other, 
tons  to  1,850,000  tons  in  the  same  The  same  results  may  some  day  be 
period.  The  manufacture  of  beet-  attained  in  other  trades,  even  in 
root  sugar,  which  was  only  26,000  cotton  perhaps ;  for  France  is  already 
tons  in  1841,  reached  204,000  able  to  sell  muslins  and  other  simi- 
tons  in  1869.  The  bills  discoimt-  lar  fabrics  in  central  Europe,  not- 
ed at  the  Bank  of  France  repre-  withstanding  the  rivalry  of  the  cheap 
sented  £78,000,000  in  1852,  and  Swiss  makers.  The  rapid  extension 
£267,000,000  in  1869.  The  pro-  which  has  taken  place  in  the  ex- 
gress  has  been  the  same  in  almost  port  of  French  agricultural  products 
every  branch  of  trade ;  and  the  deserves  to  be  specially  alluded  to, 
closer  we  look  at  the  details  of  each  for  but  few  persons  probably  are 
branch,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  aware  of  its  importance.  The  value 
that  the  progress  has  been  real,  solid,  of  the  wine  shipped  has  risen  from 
and  sound,  and  that  it  shows  no  an  annual  average  of  £1,880,000  forty 
mark  of  fictitious  success.  Further-  years  back,  to  £9,000,000  at  present ; 
more,  the  signs  of  national  pros-  the  increase  in  com  shipments  be- 
perity  are  not  limited  to  these  aug-  tween  the  same  dates  has  been  from 
mentations,  great  as  they  are,  in  the  £440,000  to  £5,200,000,  in  cheese 
quantities  of  business  done.  The  and  butter  from  £90,000  to 
extension  of  foreign  trade  in  new  £1,800,000,  in  horses  and  cattle  from 
articles,  especially  in  iron-work,  rail-  £820,000  to  £5,200,000,  in  eggs  from 
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52),  its  value  becomes  infinitel  j  in-  fiicted  on  their  works  and  stock ; 
creased.  On  18th  August  the  Cham-  yet  their  shares  never  fell  more  than 
ber  passed  a  Bill  dela3ring  for  one  about  25  per  cent  in  the  worst  cases, 
mon&i  the  payment  of  all  outstand-  while  their  debentures  only  lost 
ing  acceptances :  the  delay  has  been  about  18  per  cent,  the  greater  part 
successively  extended  down  to  of  which,  in  both  classes  fii  securi- 
March  for  the  provinces,  and  to  this  ties,  has  been  recovered  already, 
moment  for  Paris :  the  Bank  held  This  resistance  to  the  depressing  ^- 
a  very  large  amount  of  those  accept-  f  ects  of  invasion  and  disaster,  is  one 
ances,  which  it  had  taken,  as  usiud,  of  the  features  of  the  history  of  the 
under  discount :  its  current  receipts  war ;  it  has  remained  generally  im- 
were  therefore  cc»rrespondingly  di-  noticed,  because  the  great  facts  of 
minished,  while  its  advances  to  the  the  campaign  struck  public  atten- 
State  were  carried  to  more  than  tion  wim  so  much  intensity  that 
£50,000,000 ;  yet,  in  the  face  of  a11  economical  questions  were  lost  sight 
this,  its  notes  rained  their  value,  of  in  the  smoke  of  battle ;  but  now 
and  its  shares  only  fell  5  per  cent  that  the  smoke  has  cleared  away, 
in  all  between  15tn  July  1870  and  the  time  has  come  to  put  them  for- 
1st  June  1871.  The  shares  of  otiier  ward.  We  may  fairly  argue  that 
institutions  came  down  enormously ;  if  the  crushing  events  of  the  last 
even  those  of  the  Credit  Foncier  fell  twelve  months  have  had,  relatively, 
30  per  cent,  while  the  stock  of  so  little  effect  on  the  position  of  the 
many  strong  financial  companies  lost  Bank  and  the  Railways,  which  are 
50  or  60  per  cent ;  but  bsmk  shares  the  two  most  manifest  expressions 
moved  only  in  the  trifling  proportion  of  the  m<mey  dealings  and  the  in- 
indicated,  an^  have  since  risen  to  a  terior  trade  of  the  country,  the 
higher  price  than  they  reached  before  damage  caused  by  those  events  can- 
the  war  began.  not  have  been  either  deep  or  ex- 
So  far  as  a  National  Bank  can  be  tensive.  This  opinion  is  confirmed 
taken  to  represent  the  credit  of  a  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
country,  so  far  as  public  confidence  traces  of  war  have  been  ef&ced, 
in  that  Bank  can  be  taken  as  the  and  by  the  evident  abundance  of 
'measure  of  its  power  and  influence,  the  supply  of  money  for  all  the 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  Bank  of  necessities  of  trade.  The  subscrip- 
France  has  come  out  wonderfully  tions  for  the  loan  partook  somewhat 
&om  this  trial,  and  that  the  strength  of  a  speculative  character,  and  con- 
which  it  has  shown  and  the  skill  sequently  offered  a  less  certain  proof 
with  which  it  has  been  managed  of  a  r^y  sound  condition  than 
aigue  well  indeed  for  the  interests  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
over  which  it  presides.  But  the  energetic  revival  of  industry  and 
Bank  is  not  the  only  great  corpora-  commerce.  In  every  direction  busi- 
tion  which  supplies  evidence  of  the  ness  is  resuming  its  former  activity  ; 
monetary  force  of  France ;  the  Rail-  and  unless  it  should  be  checked 
way  Companies,  which,  ixcsm  their  again  by  political  complications  or 
^>ecial  organization,  may  almost  be  by  unwise  fiscal  regulations,  we  may 
regarded  as  national  institutions,  expect  soon  to  see  France  la3ring  by 
have  shown  almost  equal  vitality.  £100,000,000  a-year,  as  she  did 
With  the  exception  of  Uie  Southern  during  the  prosperous  years  of  the 
lines,  all  traffic  on  them  has  been  Empire. 

virtually  stopped  during  a  period  of  If  from  these  actual  and  special 
six  months,  while  damage  of  every  evidences  we  turn  towards  the  gen- 
kind  has  been    simultaneously  in-  eral   prospects  of    France  as  indi- 
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even  much  fatigue.  The  accumula-  prove  the  truth  of  ihe  principles 
tion  of  money  in  the  country  has  of  the  modem  school  of  econo- 
permitted  France  to  support  the  dis-  mists,  and  will  demonstrate  that 
asters  of  the  war  without  showing  a  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  the  pro- 
sign  of  breaking  down  under  them,  gross  of  nations  depends  on  tneir 
The  development  of  her  resources  productive  powers  and  on  the  ex< 
will  continue ;  four  or  five  years  of  tension  of  tneir  trade.  France,  for- 
prosperity  will  enable  her  to  recon-  tunately  for  her,  has  become  as 
stitute  by  profits  the  entire  sum  thoroughly  a  nation  of  shopkeepers 
which  she  has  lost ;  and,  but  for  as  England  is  or  was ;  but,  in  ad- 
the  eventuality  of  political  difficul-  dition  to  her  commercial  aptitude, 
ties,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  she  possesses  a  special  elasticity  of 
for  doubting  that  she  will  recover  character  and  temper  which  serves 
with  an  energy  and  a  speed  which  her  admirably  now,  for  it  supplies 
will  be  cited  m  history  as  a  great  her  with  confident  hope  in  her  trial 
example  of  the  recuperative  forces  and  humiliation,  and  prevents  her  suf- 
which  trade  and  production  are  be-  fering  from  the  de^>ondency  which 
ginning  to  brin^  into  play.  These  would  assuredly  afflict  most  other 
forces  are  relatively  new,  and  their  races  at  such  a  moment  We  may 
application  in  France  has  not  yet  look  on  without  anxiety  at  our 
been  seriously  tested :  they  will  neighbour's  convalescence,  and  mav* 
now  be  called,  upon  to  show  what  feel  certain  that  the  moment  ^ 
they  can  efiect ;  and  if  they  carry  completely  restored  health  is  not  far 
France  quickly  up  the  hill  again,  off. 
the     experiment    will     once    more 
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A  CENTUEY  OP  GREAT  POETS,  FROM  1750  DOTV^^WARDS. 

NO.    IL — ^WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  name  which  we   have   just    glen.     We  do  not  know  any  poet 
written  is  one  which  no  Scotsman    who  has  so.  identified  himself  with  a 
can  pronounce  or  think  of  without  a    country,  so  wrapped  himself  in  its 
speaal  movement  of  pride  and  plea-    heauty,  and  enveloped    it  with  his 
sure — a  gratification   more    tender,    genius,   as  this  greatest  of  our  na- 
more  familiar  and  homelike,   than    uopal  writers  has  done  for  Scotland, 
that  even  with  which  we   bethink    His  fervid  patriotism  (unlike  as  the 
ourselves   of   Shakespeare,   who    is    two  men  are   in   every  respect)  is 
the    greatest    magician    of   all,  the    more  like  the  Italian  ism   of   Dante 
wizard  whose   magic   is   still  more    than  the  milder  nationality  of  any 
widely  spreading    and    penetrating,    other  poet     Dante  was    fierce  and 
Shakespeare  is  England  s,  Britain  s    terrible  in    his]  narrow  patriotism, 
— part  of  the  inheritance  of  all  who    Scott  benign  and  cordial ;  but  what 
speak  our  language;  but  Scott  be-    Florence  was  to  the  one  Scotland  was 
longs  to    us   by  a   closer  relation-    to  the  other.    Her  name  was  writ- 
ship.     He    has  made  us  glad  and    ten  in  his  heart.       Had  she  been 
proud  in  one  tender,  private  comer    convulsed  with  the  great  throes  of 
of  our  heart,  which  does  not  open  to    national  conflict,  it  was  in  him  too 
the  poet    purely  as  a  poet     There    to  have  shown  that  wild  vehemence 
happens  to  be,  as  we  write  them,  a    of  patriotic  love  and  grief  as  truly 
special  meaning  in  these  words,  but    as  did  Allighieri.     As  the  days  he 
their  truth  is  beyond  times  and  sea-    fell  upon  were  peaceful  days,  he  con- 
sons  ;  it  was  as  true  twenty  years  ago    tented    himself    with    the    sweeter 
as  now,  and  will  be  as  true  as  ever    task  of  lighting  up  and  beautifying 
generations  hence.     A  passing  irri-    the  country  of  his  love.    He  hung 
tation,    an   affectionate  anger  even    wreaths  and  ornaments  about  her 
moves  our  minds  that  we  should  be    with  lavish  fondness.     He  adorned 
supposed  to  feel  more  warmly  to-    and  decked  her,  sometimes  with  the 
wu^s  him  now  than  at  any  other    enthusiasm  a  man  has  for  a  tender 
moment     Walter   Scott    needs    no    mother,  sometimes  with  the  passion 
celebrations,    no  feast  held  in    his    of  a   lover  for  his  bride.      He  is 
honoiir.      Scotland    herself    is    his    henceforward  to  all  the  world  the 
monument     It  is  with  no  ephemer-    iypQ  and  model  of   a  patriot-poet 
al  enthusiasm  that  we  regard  a  man    When  a  critic  means  to  bestow  upon 
whose  thoughts  have  mixed  them-    Manzoni,   for  instance,  the   highest 
selves  inextncably  with  our  thoughts,    encomium  that  can  be   given,   the 
whose  words  rise  to  our  lips  una-    very  grand  cross  of  htorature,  he  calls 
wares,  whose  creations  are  our  famil-    him  me  Scott  of  Italy ;  and  we  feel 
iar  friends,  and  who  has  thrown  a    the  praise  to  be  overweening.     No- 
glow  of  light  and  brightness  over    body  but  Dante  has  ever  so  con- 
%e  scenes  which  are  dearest  to  us.    centrated  himself    upon   a  beloved 
From   Schiehallion   to  Criffel,  from    country,  and  perhaps  no  poet  ever 
the    soft  coves  and    lochs   of    the    bom  has  received  so  full  and  abun- 
west    to  the   rugged   eastern  coast    dant  a  reward, 
with  all  its  rocks  and  storms,  some-        The  present  moment,  of  course, 
thing  of  him  is  on  every  hillside  and    suggests  reflections  of  its  own ;  but 
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these  are  apart  from  Scott  and  the  of  the  hills  to  which  it  belongs ;  but 
real  impression  he  has  made  upon  he  has  also  set  forth  the  less  demon- 
the  mind  of  his  country.      It  sug-  stratiTe  faithfulness   of  the  tamer 
gests  to  us  a  wondering,  half-smiling  peasant  of  the  plains,   triumphant 
reflection  that  a  hundred  years  ago  over  the  complications  of  more  arti- 
there  was  no  Scott  known  in  Scot-  flcial  life  and  the  restraints  of  pru- 
land.    No-  Scott !  no  genius  of  the  dence  and  common-sense.     He  has 
mountains,     shedding    colour    and  surrounded  us  with  the  beautiful, 
light  upon  their  mighty  slopes ;  no  the  noble,  and  the  fair,  and  he  has 
herald  of  past  glory,  souncQng  his  not  disdained  to  pluck  a  very  daisy 
clarion  out  of  the  heart  of  the  an-  from  the  soft  slopes  of  St  Leonardos 
cient  ages ;  no  kindly,  soft-beaming  and  wear  that  as  his  crowning  glory, 
light  of  affectionate  insight  brighten-  Could  we  go  back  to  that  Scotland 
ing  the  Lowland  cottages  I    And  yet  of  1771,  into  which  a  new  Scott  was 
more  than  this — there  were  no  novels  bom  without  much  remark,  of  the 
in  the  land.    There  was  Richardson,  old  mosstrooping  race,  tamed  down 
no  doubt,  and  the  banning  of  the  to  all  the  soberness  and  r^ularity 
Minerva  press.      But    the   modem  of  a  respectable  family,  how  strangely 
novel  was  not,  and  all  the  amuse-  different  should  we  find  it?     The 
ment  and  instruction  and  consola-  people  we  should  meet  would    be 
tion  to  be  derived  from  it  were  yet  more    entertaining    in    themselves, 
in  tiie  future.    The  softer  and  lesser,  more  original,   less  like  everybody 
but    still    effectual,     hands    which  else,   no   doubt      They  would    ro- 
helped    in    the  origination    of  this  member  the  '46,   and  still  feel  in 
prose  form  of  perennial  poetry.  Miss  their  hearts  some  remnant  of  that 
Ec^geworth,  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Fer-  thrill  of  doubt  and  fear  and  hope 
rier,  rose  with  the  greater  magician,  which  must  have  run  through  the 
like  secondary  moons  round  a  planet  island    before    the    ill-fated    prince 
There  were  no  novels ;  and  a  bun-  turned  back  on  his  way  to  London, 
dred  years  ago  the  past  history  of  But    in    their    recollections    there 
Scotland  was  a  ground  for  polemics  would  have  been  no  Vich-Ian-Vohr, 
only — ^for  the  contentions  of  a  few  no  Evan  Dhu,  no  Flora — ^high  quint- 
historical  fanatics,  and  the  invest!-  essence  of  the  old  Celtic  race.     And 
gations  of  antiquarians — not  a  glow-  Arthur's  Seat  would  have  risen  to 
ing  and  pictiiresque  path  in  which  the  sky  with  no  consciousness  in  its 
all  the  world  might  rejoice,  a  re^on  lion  crest  that  David  Deans's  cottage 
sounding  with  music  and  brilliant  lay  safe  below.     And  Stirling  would 
with  colour,  as  living  as  our  own,  have  shone  in  the  sun  with  no  Fitz- 
and   far   more   captivating   in  the  James  treading  its  lofty  streets,  no 
sheen   and  brightness  of  romance,  Douglas  and  no  Lufra  to  call  forth 
than  the  sober-tinted  present     This  applause  even  from  the  Ladies'  Rock, 
is  but  a  superficial  enumeration  of  And    Loch    Katrine   and  her  isles 
what  Sir  Walter  has  done  for  us.  He  would  have  lain  hidden  in  the  dark- 
has  made  our  past  beautiful  and  dear;  ness,  with  no  soft  courageous  Ellen 
he  has  lighted  i^p  our  country,  and  to  bring  them  to  human  ken.     What 
given  her  a  charm  for  all  the  nations  a  strange,  what  an  incredible  differ- 
of  the  earth ;  but  he  has  done  even  ence !       No    Highland    emimtion 
more  than  this.    To  us  he  has  popu-  could   so  depopulate    those  dearest 
lated  Scotland.    He  has  set  that  en-  hills  and  glens  as  they  are  depopu- 
thusiasm  of  loyalty  which  belongs  lated  by  this  mere  imagination.    A 
only  to  a  primitive  race  in  full  and  himdred  years  ago  they  were  bare 
splendid  relief  against  the  darkness  and  naked— nay,  they  were  not,  ex- 
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cept  to  here  and  there  a  wandering,  ral  lavish  life  of  a  chief  in  his  own 
haistj  passenger — such  a  passenger,  land  be  kept  up  for  generations,  is 
for  example,  as  Samuel  Johnson —  a  kind  of  weakness  which,  for  our 
who  made  what  haste  he  could  to  own  part,  we  are  incapable  of  criti- 
escape  from  these  dreary  wilds.  Not  cising.  It  is  wrong,  no  doubt ;  for 
OTen  Shakespeare — no  poet  we  know  there  is  always  a  keen  and  sharp  in- 
of — has  done  so  much  as  this  for  his  jus  tide  involyed  in  the  career  of  all 
country.  And  it  has  all  been  done  those  who  make  it  even  possible  that 
within  the  century  which  in  this  others  may  have  to  pay  the  penalty 
month  comes  to  an  end.  of  their  UberaHties,  and  that  a  poor 
This,  however,  is,  as  we  have  said,  creditor  ruined  may  be  obliged  im- 
an  accidental  reflection.  Scott  him-  willingly  to  counterbalance  a  poor 
self  is  greater  than  all  celebrations,  friend  helped — ^nay,.even  a  piece  of 
and  wants  nothing  to  keep  his  mem-  temporary  splendour  or  vague  gene- 
ory  fresh  in  the  popular  heart  He  ral  hospitality.  It  is  wrong  so — but 
is  not  only  the  most  perfect  example  only  because  the  experiment  has 
of  a  national  poet,  but  he  is  in  him-  failed.  Success  makes  it  right,  and 
self  a  typical  Scotsman.  In  his  quenches  every  thought  of  f  aidt-flnd- 
strength  and  in  his  weakness  he  is  ing.  Nomeanself-glorywasinScott^s 
alike  an  example  of  the  best  and  thoughts.  His  Abbotsford  was  to 
most  characteristic  qualities  of  his  have  been  a  very  light  of  kindness 
race.  The  restrained  and  disciplined  all  over  the  world ;  shutting  its  doors 
force  of  his  mind,  the  curb  which  he  on  none  ;  spreading  a  warmth  of 
always  holds  over  his  imi^ination,  welcome  and  happiness  through  the 
evenx  in  its  wealthiest  overflowings,  very  atmosphera  If  there  is  a  cer- 
the  absence  of  exi^geration  in  his  tain  subtle  pride  involved  in  the  de- 
warmest  enthusiasm,  the  serene  and  sire  to  be  always  the  giver,  always 
broad  common-sense  which  gives  a  the  source  of  advantage  and  plea- 
sober  daylight  reality  to  all  his  pic-  sure,  a  dispenser  to  others,  a  superior 
tures,  are  essentially  Scotch ;  and  so  genial  power  in  the  midst  of  dopen- 
is  the  equally  characteristic  impru-  dants,  it  is  a  kind  of  pride  which 
dence  which  helped  to  cloud  over  the  has  a  thousand  kindly  excuses,  and 
end  of  his  life — the  love  of  hospitali-  which  attracts  raider  than  repels, 
ty  and  a  kind  of  homely  splendour —  It  is  a  fault  which,  buried  deep 
the  openness  of  house  and  heart —  out  of  sight,  and  little  discerned  by 
the  pride  of  family — which  were  the  the  shallow  critic,  lies  at  the  very 
kind  and  endearing  failings  of  his  root  of  the  native  character  of  Scot- 
great  soul.  This  self-restraint  of  land.  It  is  not  the  reckless  extrava- 
mind  and  extravagance  of  life,  per-  gance  which  distinguished  the  old 
feet  sobriety  of  thou|;ht  and  un-  race  of  Irish  gentlemen — ^for  waste 
bounded  fervour  of  Aspiration,  are  as  is  alien  to  the  national  temper ;  but 
national  as  is  the  cold-blooded  cau-  it  is  (we  confess)  a  proud  inclination 
tion  of  Andrew  Fairservice,  or  the  to  be  the  bestower — to  give  rather 
prudence  of  Guddie  Headrigg, — ^nay,  than  to  receive.  This  was  the  source 
they  are  far  more  distinctly  and  of  many  of  Scott's  imprudences,  and 
characteristically  national  Scott's  of  much  of  his  sufiering  ;  but  which 
longing  ambition  to  establish  a  house  of  us  shall  throw  a  stone  at  the  libe- 
— a  warm  and  kindly,  and,  in  its  ral  soul,  simple  in  his  own  '&stes  as 
way,  splendid  home — for  his  pos-  a  child,  yet  eager  to  make  everything 
tcritjr  after  him — a  house  in  which  warm  with  sunshine  and  plenty 
good  men's  feasts  should  be  held  and  about  him,  and  to  scatter  the  crumbs 
wide  welcome  given,  and  the  libe-  from  his  abundant  genial  table  over 
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half  the  world  ?  A  cynic,  no  doubt,  the  diild  is  scarcely  less  wise  in 
might  take  a  different  view  of  this  human  nature  than  the  man*  His 
kind  of  pride — might  call  it  ostenta-  breeding  was  peculiar,  as  by  some 
tion  and  vanity,  and  a  hundred  hard  benign  arrangement  of  Providence 
names ;  and  it  has  its  darker  side,  the  oreeding  of  a  child  of  genius 
no  doubt,  like  every  other ;  but  it  generally  is.  He  was  brought  up 
is  essentially  a  national  weakness,  for  the  first  six  years — counting,  at 
Hospitality,  somebody  says,  is  a  least,  for  fifteen  of  any  other  child's 
barbarous  virtue;  but,  anyhow,  it  — in  the  lonely  house  of  Sandy- 
is  one  which  penetrates  the  Scottish  knowe,  with  his  old  grandfather 
character  down  to  the  lowest  level  and  grandmother,  in  absolute  en- 
of  society.  It  is  not,  so  far  as  we  jojment  of  country  sights  and 
know,  at  all  jcharacteristically  or  sounds,  riding  on  the  shoulders  of 
universally  English — a  curious  shade  the  ewe-milkers  as  they  went  about 
of  difference  between  such  near  their  work,  and  with  the  ^^cow- 
neighbours,  which  we  do  not  remem-  bailie"  in  his  pastoral  wanderings 
ber  to  have  seen  any  attempt  to  ac-  Besides  the  cow-bailie  and  the  miSc- 
count  for.  maid,  he  had  his  aunt,  Miss  Jenny, 
Walter  Scott  was  born  in  the  for  his  instructor,  and  a  whole  world 
year  1771,  on  the  day  which  is  of  ballad  and  genealogical  story  to 
sacred  in  Catholic-  coun^es  as  that  dwell  in — happy  boy  1 — a  founda- 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Vii^^n,  tion  of-  life  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  which,  for  many  recent  years  and  the  importance  of  which  it  ^ 
(last  year,  even,  in  the  fierce  irony  would  be  impossible  to  over-esti- ' 
of  time  and  fate),  has  made  all  the  mate.  When  this  sweet  preface  of 
French  skies  hiss  and  sparkle  to  the  rural  existence  was  over,  and  he 
glory  of  Napoleon — the  16th  of  had  returned  to  Edinburgh,  there 
August  His  childish  history,  as  is  a  half-expressed  disappointment 
contained  in  his  autobiognq>hy  and  visible  on  the  part  of  his  parents 
Mr.  Lockharf  s  illustrations,*  is  alto-  that  he  was  not  quite  sufficiently 
gether  charming.  Never  was  a  more  advanced  for  the  High  School ! 
genial,  poetic  child  born  into  this  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
dreary  world.  In  his  sweetness  entered  in  his  eighth  year.  There 
of  temper  and  love  of  his  kind —  is  evidently  yery  little  foundation 
his  kindly  enthusiasm  of  genius,  for  the  tradition  which  places  Soott 
which  could  not  run  in  the  ordinary  in  the  list  of  the  dolts  of  genius, 
channels,  nor  do  itself  much  credit  He  was  not  a  careful  or  anxious 
in  book-learning — in  his  manful  scholar,  but  he  was  always  full  of 
simplicity  and  true  childhood —  those  flashes  of  brilliant  percepticm 
were  all  the  germs  of  the  future  which  reveal  the  power  witbin  : 
man.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  and  there  is  all  the  movement  and 
the  Walter  Scott  of  Sandyknowe  energy  of  boyhood  about  the  story, 
is  as  nearly  identical  with  the  Wal-  its  frays  and  daring  deeds,  as  well 
ter  Scott  of  Abbotsford  as  it  is  pos-  as  those  dreams  which  arc  common 
Bible  to  imagine.  The  laree,  sweet,  to  youth,  but  which  surround  with 
liberal  nature  cannot  be  hid  ;  and  a  mist  of  glory  and  of  joy  Uie  youth 
while  the  man  is  scarcely  less  fresh  of  genius.  Except  that  he  was  more 
and   open-hearted    than  the   child,  bright    and    sweet-tempered,    more 

*  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  here  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  roanj  al- 
ready rendered  to  Lockhart's  Life  of  our  great  poet  We  know  no  work  that  can  be 
placed  by  its  side.  It  is  neither  an  ^oae  nor  a  defence :  but  (barring  BoswdPs)  tbe 
clearest  and  fullest  narrative  one  roan  has  over  made  of  the  life  of  another. 
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genial,  and  gay,  and  kind,  than  most  sheltering  the  two  heads  over  the 

jrouths  of  his  age,   there  seems  to  book.     The  whole  spft,  rich,  lovely 

hare  been  nothing  peculiar   about  country  was  at  their  feet;  the  grey 

youn^  Walter.    Sometimes  he  would  city  slowly   lighting    its  windows, 

tell  his  confidants  of  his  ^^yisions,'^  glimmering  in  unequal  fairy  lines 

the  escpression  of  his  face  changing  of  human  tapers,  full  of   mystery 

as  he  did  so  from  its  usual  kindly  and  suggestions;   ttie  Firth,  broad 

bri^tness  to  the  gravity  of  intense  and  calm  and  glorious,  leading  off 

fe^ng;  sometimes  he  would  climb  into   the  unknown, — sudi    a   com- 

hi^    into     the    silent     nooks    of  bination  of  land  and  water,  of  hill 

Arthur's    Seat,    with    his    chosen  and  plain,  of  town  and  country,  as 

friend  and  a  packet  of  books,  which  perhaps  is  to  be  found  on  no  other 

they  read  together.  *'*'  He  read  ^ster  spot    on   earth.     Hore   the  young 

than  I,''  says  the  companion  of  these  mind  grew,   nourishing  itself  with 

wonderful  hours  of   leisure,   '^and  the  dew  and  the  poe^,  with  the 

had,  on  this  account,  to  wait  a  little  dreams  and  the  romances  that  had 

at  finishing  every  two  pages  before  charmed  a  soore  of  generations.    If 

turning   the   leaf."     One   wonders  school  and  college  were  but  little  to 

what  thoughts  came  into  the  bo^'s  him,  a  better  training  was  in  those 

head   as  he  waited,   perched   high  absorbed    readings,    those    dreamy 

up  on  those  silent  heights,  with  the  pauses,  and  that  delicious  stillness 

most  picturesque  of  cities  lying  be-  of  the  hills. 

low  him,  the  soft  steeps  of  St  Leo-  All  this  time  he  seems  to-  have 

nard's,   or,  far  away  on  the  other  been  laying  in  thoughts  and  inci- 

sidei  the  blue  distant  Firth,  with  its  dents,  and  even  w<wds  and  phrases, 

iftlandft  for  future  use;  putting  them  by, 

"*  W]Mr«*t  t)M  coward  ttet  wo«ld  not  dare  unconsciously,  in  &e  capacious  cav- 

ToflghftforBiiehaland?''  ems  oi  that  poetic  memory,  which 

Did  he  croon  the  words  to  him-  is    not    so    much    memory    as   a 

self  long  ere  ever  the  English  squire  vivid    consciousness   of  everything 

was  brou^t  into  being  who  was  to  that  has  ever  befallen  its  p^sessor. 

say  them?     Or  was  David  Deans  Long  after,    when    the    Waverlcy 

already  in  his  cottage,  with  his  cows  Novels    appeared,    awakening    the 

munching   the  sweet   gowan&  and  wild   delight    and    curiosity   of   a 

Jeanie,    the  beloved  of  cur  oeart,  whole   people,    a   hundred   broken 

loddng  out,  with  her  hand  shading  bits   of   words    with    which    they 

her  eyes,  iix  wilful  Effie^s  return?  were  familiar  came  back  to  the  re- 

Who  can  tell  ?    And  then  the  leaf  collection  of  the  men  who  had  beeni 

would  turn,  and  the   boy-poet  go  boys  in  the  da^rs  when  Walter  Scott 

back  to  rush  through  the  breatn-  was  a  boy,  calling  out  vague  echoes 

ing   woods    with  Una,   or  sit  and  from   the   half-forgotten  past,   and 

listen  with  that  graceful  company  confusing     or     else     enlightening, 

OQ    the  lawns  of   the   Decameron.'  their  anxious  guesses  at  the  identity 

Never   was  fitter  scenes  for  such  of  the  Great  Unknown.    The  "  Pne- 

studies   and  such   dreams.     **We  torium  here,  PrsDtorium  there,"  of 

used    to   climb    up   the  rooks   in  Edie   Ochiltree,   which   was   taken 

search  of  places  where  we  might  from  an  anecdote  told  him  by  one 

sit  sheltered  from  the  wind;  and  of   his   friends,  was    perhaps    odd 

the   more  inaccessible    they   were,  enough  to  catch  the  fuicy ;   but  as 

the  better   we   liked   than,"   says  much  cannot  be  said  for  some  of 

his  comimnion.     A  lonely  Moulder  the  chance  expressions,  spoken  by 

of  the  nill,  no  doubt,  rose  above,  careless  lips,  which  turned  up  thirt^*^ 
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years  after  in  the  web  of  the  great    of  ballads,  and  many  a  happy  laugh 
Magician's  weaving,  to  die  wonder    and  good-hamoured  jest     He  was 
of  his    old    companions.      Nothing    going    through     his      Wariderjahr 
escaped  him  in  those  early  days;    wHhont  knowing,  piling  up  know- 
and   this    extraordinary    power   of    ledge  everywhere.    But  no  idea  of 
imaginative  memory  becomes  all  the    the  brilliant  future  had  yet  come  to 
more  wonderful  when  we  recollect    him,  even  when  he  noted  the  scenes 
that  he  never  occupied  the  passive    which  were  hereafter  to  inspire  him, 
position    of   a  spectator,    but   was    or  which  at  least  were  to  aff<M*d  the 
always  one  of  the  foremost  actors  in    garments   of    natural   beauty    and 
everything  he  had  a  share  in.     So    quaint  human  character  to   clothe 
vivid,  we  suppose,  is  the  sense  of    his  inspiration  withaL    So  far  in- 
being  in  such  a  mind,  that  some-    deed  was  he  from  foreseeing  his  own 
thing  of  that  Divine  fullness  of  re-    onginal  career,  that  his  first  essay 
collection  which  makes  everything    in  print,  made  doubtfully,  and  more 
present,  was  in  the  rich  and  It^i'g^  as  b  joke  than  a  serious  venture,  tiie 
perceptions  of  die  poet     He  laid  Npleasant  self-indulgence  of  an  ama- 
up  everything  txnoonscionsly  in  his    tetty,  not  the  work  of  a  bom  minstrel, 
silent   gamers,  hearing  and  seeing    was  a  translation.     His  version  of 
what  no  one  else  noted,  living  that    BfLrger's  ^  Lenore' was  his  first  efifbrt ; 
double  life  of  action  and  meditation,    and  its  picturesque  force  and  spirit 
— the  one  most  visible  and  real,  the    made  a  great  Impression  upon  friend- 
other  utterly  unsuspected,  —  which    ly  critics,  though  not  mucn  upon  the 
was  natural  to  him.    His  soul  in    public,  which  just  then  had  several 
secret  roved  about  among  men  and    translations  of  the  same  poem  to 
things,  like  a  bee  among  the  flowers,    choose  from,   and  was  not  excited 
staking  something   from    each  new    by  it    Scott's  translation,  however, 
place  or  being, — here  a  character,    had  all  the  animation  and  brilliancy 
there  a  story,  even  a  phrase,  if  no-    of  an  original  poem ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
thing   better  came  in  his  musing,    cult  on  reading  it  to  imagine  tirnt 
busy  way.  anything  in   it  Is  second-hand,    or 

His  life  as  a  young  nutn  is  full  of  that  the  ideas  are  derived  from 
the  same  j^nial  activity  and  enjoy-  another.  He  was  twenty-five  when 
ment  of  life,  and  the  same  silent  it  was  published;  and  there  seems 
accumulation  of  the  materials  for  his  to  have  been  a  private  motive  for 
work.  His  journeys  to  the  north  the  publication  apart  from  desire  of 
and  south — to  the  unexplored  hills  fame  or  even  love  of  poetrr.  It 
of  Liddesdale,  and  up  into  beautiful  was  supposed  by  some  of  the  an- 
Perthshire,  s^ke  us  with  a  pleasant  xious  confidants  who  were  in  his 
surprise  as  we  foUow  him,  wonder-  secrets,  and  knew  that  his  life  had 
ing  where  Tullv  Yeolan  is  to  be  and  been  coloured  for  some  years  by  a 
where  Gharlieshope.  He  went  like  half-hoping,  half-despairing  love  fOT 
the  founder  of  new  empires  through  a  nameless  young  lady,  ^t  the 
those  lonely  ways  selecting  his  sites  sight  of  a  real  printed  book  by  her 
unawares,  with  eyes  that  flowed  lover  might  move  her  heart  It 
with  warm  and  enthusiastic  ad-  was  a  forlorn  hope,  and  it  was  not 
miration,  but  as  yet  no  iiense  of  successful.  The  lady  married  an- 
what  he  was  really  about  To  us  otiier  notwithstanding  'Lenore;* 
his  way  is  traced  in  lines  of  light ;  choosing,  it  is  said,  a  worthv  and 
but  to  him  it  was  rich  onlv  in  plea-  admirable  but  undistinguished  man, 
sant  souvenirs  of  friendship,  hospi-  instead  of  the  immortal  who  wooed 
table  welcomes,  good  stories,  scraps    her   with    all  the  humility  of  hb 
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diivalric  nature.    The  reader  feels  external  life  only,  and  full  of  pictur- 
almost  inclined  to  hope   that  she  esque   incident   and   primitive  un- 
lived to  repent  it,  for  Scotf  s  heart  complicated  feeling,  should  seize  the 
had  received  a  lasting  wound.    But  uneducated   public   ear   in    a  way 
this  is  a  spiteful  thought,  which  never,  impossible  to*  the  deep  thought,  the 
we  are  sure,  entered  the  mind  of  undecided   and  struggling   philoso- 
Scott    He  did  not  break  his  heart  phies,  and  the  much  loftier  preten- 
altogether,  it  is  apparent,  but  shortly  sions  of  the  new  school  of  poetry ; 
after  permitted  it  to  be  caught  in  the  but  still  the   contrast  is   curious, 
rebound  by  a  sprightly  half-French  The  publication  of  the  ^Minstrelsy' 
tudf -English  maiden,  whom  he  met  led  by  the  easiest  and  most  acdd^- 
on   the  Borders.     He  was  married  tal  (seeming)  ways  of  gentle  sug- 
after  a  short  interval,  and  it  is  to  gestion  and  pliant  fancy  to  Scot^s 
be  supposed  that  ^e  life  and  char-  first  great  original  production.     In 
acter  of  his  bride  merged  gently  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808  the 
into  his,  as  we  believe  it  is  consid-  ^Lay  of   the   Last   Minstrel'   was 
cred  best  for  a  woman  to  do:  for  published.     It  was  followed  in  three 
there  is  little  note  afterwards  of  any  vears  by  *  Marmion,*  and  two  years 
individual  appearance  on  her  part,  later  still  by  the  'Lady  of  the  Lake.' 
or  inf  uence  upon  him.  Never  was  fame  more  instantane- 
Af  ter  this  ev^dt  the  poet  settied  ously  won.   From  the  time  the  *  Lay' 
quietiy    in    Edinburgh,    going    on  was  given  to  the  world,  that  world 
with  his  professional  work  as  be-  was  at  his  feet    The  two  subsequent 
hoved  a  young  husband — the  foun-  publications   did   but   enhance   his 
der  of  a  new  family — ^but  spending  fame;  and  by  the  year  1810,  when 
his  spare  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  last  of  the  three  was  published, 
it,  in  the  collection  oi  ballads  for  he  reigned  supreme  ov^  a  crowd 
his    'Border  Minstrelsy.'    The  ap-  of  worshippers,  fought  for  by  pub- 
pointment   of   Sheriff-Substitute  of  Ushers,  adored  by  his  audience,  re- 
Selkirk,  which  came  to  him  about  ceiving  the  hi^est  plaudits  and  the 
this    time,    threw   him    more    and  most  solid  rewards  which  poet,  up 
more  in  the  way  of  this  search,  to  that  time,  had  ever  won.     The 
and   in    1802  his   book  was  pub-  books  sold  by  thousands,  the  public 
lished.       Percy    and    Ritson    had  never  seeming  to  have  enough,  and 
already  developed  a  taste  for  ballad  from  every  side  nothing  but  praise 
literature,  and  the  work  was  sue-  came  to  their  author,    tie  was  ele- 
cessfuL     It  was  just  about  this  time  vated  at  once  into  the  highest  rank, 
that  Longman,   on  purchasing  the  and  the  author  of  'Waverley'  did 
copyr^ts  of  Cottie  of  Bristol,  de-  not  rouse  a  greater  enthusiasm  than 
cid^    the     'L3rrical     Ballads'*    of  did,  in  these  early  days,  the  author 
Wordsworth  and   Coleridge   to  be  of  the  'Lay.' 
worth  nolMBg,  and  allowed  ^them  to  In  this  judgment  we  cannot  say 
be  withdrawn  and  returned  io  their  that  posterity  has  altogether  agreed ; 
authors ;  but  Scott,  after  receiving  but    th^i  it  must  be  remembered 
£100  as  the  profit  for  a  small  first  that  posterity  has  known  Scott  as 
edition  of  his  '  Minstrelsy,'  ^old  the  so  perfect  and  supreme  in  ahother 
copyright  to  the  same  publisher  for  walk,  that  his  poetry  has  been  some- 
£500.    No  doubt  it  would  be  sufS-  what  lost  in  the  blase  of  his  other 
dentiy   easy   to   explain   why  this  fame,  and  has  not  received,   since 
coUection   of    the    earliest   popular  that  other  fame  besan,  the  notice  it 
literature  of  the  country,  the  pure  deserved.      Scott    has    vanquished 
and  genial  romance,  concerned  with  Scott,  and  silenced  his  own  praise. 
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It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  man  to  be  in  tion  which  could  have  made  him 
the  first  class  in  two  of  the  great  swerve  from  his  immediate  duty, 
branches  of  art,  and  Scott  the  poet  are  dashed  forth  from  the  rapid 
is  not  so  unquestionably  supreme  as  harp  with  all  the  true  animation 
is  Scott  the  novelist.  Before  his  and  musical  movement  of  a  strain 
other  gift  was  known,  however,  the  chanted,  not  written.  This  charac- 
world  was  wild  on  the  subject  of  his  ter  is  kept  up  throughout  —  the 
merits.  He  became  the  great  ^^  Magi-  music  wavers  and  changes  as  a  min- 
cian"  before  he  had  ever  printed  strel  would  naturaUj  change  it — 
a  word  of  prose ;  and  the  "universal  leaping  of  a  sudden  from  the  plain- 
popularity  which  he  won  so  easily,  tive  weariness  of  one  canto-^ 

was   entirely  due  to.  the  wonderful       "  Alas,  (Mr  dwnes.  tobp  hopes  are  Tmln. 
success    of    his    poems.      He    took       Thy  heart  has  lost  the  nntUnldng  strain. 

everybody    by    storm— critics    and      i^,^  I?,i??*°!S J^^iJ^!^^^?"^®- 

*'  .J.  *'       "^         J    i_ 'I  J  mi.  'J»7  hairs  are  erey,  my  umM  are  old, 

non-cntics,  men  and  children.    There       My  heart  la  dead,  myreins  are  cold, 

was  no  class  and  no  age  beneath  his  I  n»y  no^  >aa«t  not,  sing  of  lore;" 

8wav.    He  c«ne  out  like  his  own  ^^  ^^  ,^^„„^  ^  ^j,    ^^  j^    y  ^ 

.•^^1   "*^J^^  f^^  ^''^  **•  ^*  ''«°'ed  with  appUuse  and  wine,  he 

^Lay'    was   everybody's    favourite,       '*  And  said  I  that  mr  limbs  were  old, 

though  after  a  while,  when  the  wild      4^3 f**? ^ ^, ™r  »2«>* wascold, 
1*0    ,        * ,      ,     J>  »T«v^  i*i«  T»*xx*       ^^  y^^^       kindly  fire  was  fled, 

rush  of    enthusiastic   partiality  for       And  my  poor  withered  heart  was  dead, 
the  first  poem  had  a  little  abated,       „   AndthatlnUrfitnotslnirofloTe? 
^•i»%A»    ;.«/i«M««A«>4^    ^\,^^^A    ♦k^   .»rv.I       How  could  I,  to  the  dearest  theme 
calmer    judgment    placed   the   more       That  ever  warmed  a  mlnstrers  dream, 

complete   and  perfect  'Marmion   m  8o  fonl,  so  fiUse  a  recreant  prove ; 

the   highest  pUwie.       The    *Lay*   is       How  eonldlnimelove»s  very  name, 
w»«   uii5u«o»  ^Mv^  .L^    "     X.      ''.  Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  t** 

always  likely  to  attract    the    ima- 
gination.     It    is    sweet    and    ten-        The    same    charming    animation 

der  as  a  fairy  tale  m  all  its  softer  and  susceptibility  to  all  the  changes 

passages,  though  daring  and  rapid  of    his    audience    carry  the  singer 

in  its  movement,  as  such  a  story  from  Branksome*s  echoing  hall  to 

ought  to  be.     Never  was  a  more  the  still  bower  of  the  wdrd  lady,  to 

ideal  pair  of  gentle  lovers  than  fair  Maraaret,  trembling  at  every  breath 

Marearet  and  her  Knight     And  in  as  she  steals  out  to  meet  her  lover, 

all  the  records  of  that  poetry  which  and  to  the  wild  pranks  of  the  elfin 

touches  the  trembling  string  of  the  page.    The  song  swe^s  along  with- 

supematural,  we  know  no  just  par-  out   pause    or    weariness.      Never 

allel  to  the  mission  of   Deloraine.  once  does  It  flag  upon  the  reader^s 

The  wild  and  strange  character  of  ear.      It   is    like   a   Scotch    river, 

the  narrative  is  at  once  tonpered  hasty  and  buoyant,  flashing  its  dark 

and     increased     by    the    absolute  clear  waters  under    the   trees  and 

truth,  dulness.  and  bravery  of  the  over  the  rocks,  vnth  here  a  deep 

mosstrooping  nero,  who  is  as  unable  sunny  pool  and  there  a  waterfall, 

to  understand  the  spell  he  has  gone  never  weary,  incapable  of  a  pause, 

through  so  many  daagecs  to  s^k.  Such  a  stream  is  essentially  unlike 

as  he  is—even  vrith  that  precious  the  broad   smooth   current  of  the 

burden  in  his  bosom — to  resist  the  great    river    as    it   flows    through 

crane  on   the  baron's  crest  which  southern   plains,   soft,  steady,  and 

moved  him  to  immediate  warfare,  monotonoi^v- gentle  in  its  flow;  but 

All  the  complications  occasioned  by  tiie  Highland  nver,  with  its  fudden 

this    yielding  to  the  only  tempta-  depths  and  shallows,  its  gleaming 
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rapids  and  rock-broken  channel,  we  believe,  has  come  to  be  very 
though  it  has  not  the  stateliness  nor  generally  regarded  as  the  best  of  the 
the  use  of  the  Lowland  flood,  is  as  series ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
bright  flk  companion  as  ever  wanderer  that  its  dramatic  form  and  pictur- 
had.  It  makes  the  country  musical  esque  splendour  transcend  the  others 
to  him,  brightens  the  darkest  nooks,  in  some  notable  respects.  It  treats  a 
and  lends  new  meaning  to  the  sun-  larger  subject,  the  canvas  is  broader, 
shine.  This  is  the  distinction  of  the  personages  more  majestic;  but 
Scotfs  poetry ;  it  is  not  profound,  for  that  -very  reason  it  fails  of  a 
nor  very  lofty;  it  toucnes  upon  certain  tenderer  and  more  gentle 
none  of  the  deeper  questions  that  interest,  which  is  vcoy  strong  in 
agitate  and  confuse  humanity.  Its  its  immediate  successor,  the  ^  Lady 
Itfe  uid  movement  are  on  the  sur-  of  the  Lake.*  If  critics  have  given  ' 
face,  not  veiled  in  mystery,  or  even  the  palm  to  the  courtly  scenes  in 
haxiness.  The  child  enters  into  its  ^Marmion,'  to  its  brilliant  battle- 
meaning,  while  the  oldest  are  stirred  pieces,  and  the  splendour  of  its 
by  it  It  is  simple  and  straight-  pictures,  the  popular  mind  hasi 
forward  in  its  lyrical  brighixiess.  taken  into  its  warmest  liking  the  na-/ 
With  a  true  sense  at  once  of  the  tional  romance  of  James  Fil^-James.! 
power  and  of  the  limitations  of  his  Something  of  that  visionary  warmth^^ 
craft  the  Minstrel  puts  nothing  of  feeling,  in  season  an^  out  of  season,* 
in  his  song  which  cannot  be  sung,  with  which  Scotland  has  all  alon^^ 
And  the  very  nature  of  the  song  for-  regarded*  her  "  native  kings  *' — a 
bids  any  over-vivacity  of  dramatic  feeling  held  by  none  more  strongly 
power,  for  the  work  is  not  a  than  by  Scott — has  stolen  into  this 
drama  in  which  every  man  has  to  delightful  rendering  of  the  familiar 
speak  for  himself,  but  a  narrative  tradition.  And  there  is  at  the  same 
proceeding  from  the  lips  of  one.  To  time  a  more  subtle  interest^  which 
compare  this  poetry  with  that  of  has  crept  in  one  cannot  tell  how. 
Wordsworth,  for  instance,  would  be  The  begmning  of  the  transition  from 
a*  simple  absurdity ;  it  would  be  one  class  of  poetry  to  another  is  to 
like  comparing  the  Tay  to  the  be  found  in  this  poem.  Ellen  Doug- 
Thames.  The  well-trained,  useful,  las,  so  brave,  so  innocent^  so  simple- 
malestic  stream,  which  carries  trade  hearted  and  true,  the  very  type  of  a 
ana  wealth  into  the  very  bosom  of  high-spirited  and  high-bom  maiden, 
the  land,  is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  bold  with  the  fearlessness  of  inno- 
the  wayward  child  of  the  mountains,  cence,  is  such  a  picture  as  has  not  ' 
rushing  against  its  rocks  with  appeared  before,  and  it  is  one  which 
wreatl^  and  dashing  clouds  of  charms  every  heart  Never  while 
spraVt  unfit  to  bear  a  boat  for  any  Benvenue  stands,  and  Loch  •Kat- 
steady  progression,  yet  flowing  on  rine  holds  up  to  him  her  silvei- 
strongly,  brightly,  picturesquely,  mirror,  shall  that  light  skiff  and 
charming  all  eyes  that  look  upon  it,  lighter  form  forsake  the  silvei- 
and  delighting  all  hearts.  strand,  or  cease  to  throw  a  charm  over 
We  do  not  of  course  mean  this  to  those  loveliest  islets.  The  pictur.' 
apply  to  the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Min-  is  so  clear,  so  sweet,  so  fresh,  that — 
strel'  only,  but  to  its  successors  as  we  say  of  Raphael — it  might 
as  welL  In  all  these  poems  there  -have  been  made  yesterday.  It  is 
is  the  same  rapid,  brilliant  mo-  no  profound  study  of  an  ideal  wo- 
tion — the  same  animated  variety  of  man,  but  it  is  a  true  Highland  girl, 
scenery  and  incident — ^the  same  frankest^  most  courageous,  and  most 
warm,  full  tide  of  life.     *  Marmion,*  stainless  of  human  creatures,  capable 
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of  all  and  every  exertion  whidi  lore  tale ;  but  here  the  great  Maker  flndB 

requires  of   her — facing  all  perils,  himself    unable   longer   to   refrain 

like  Una  herself,  with  an  unf alter-  from    putting    character    into    hiB 

ing  brow,  when  those  who  are  dear  poetic  creation.     It  was  perhaps  a 

io  her  require  her  help.    None  of  dangerous  experimebt;  for  the  art 

lir  Walter's  poetical  neroines  are  of   the   minstrel   is  too  light, ^^ 

y.-y  perfect    In  her  simplicity  there  swift,  too  essentially  musical,  to  be 

is  at  once  a  gleam  of  frolic  and  a  weighted  with  such  grave  necessities 

])0ssibility  of  aU  the  stateliness  which  of  detail    In  ^Marmion'  there  is 

becomes  a  lady  of   the   far-famed  no  character -painting.    The   great 

Douglas  blood.    And  there  is  a  fine  lord  himself  does  ana  says  nothing 

}\nd  delicate  harmony  between  her  which  can  make  us  believe  in  the 

.'.nd   the  scenery  we  find   her  in,  forged  letters,  <Mr  indeed  which  can 

'vhich  acts  upon  the  reader  like  a  help  us  to  any  insight  into  his  pro- 

verfect  strain  of  music    It  wants  bable  proceecungs  one  way  or  an- 

i^o  elucidation,  no  explaining,  like  other.    We  accept  hSm  on  the  poef  s 

^'lose   grand  chords  with   discords  showing  inwhat  character  he  pleases, 

freely  intermixed,  which  b^ong  to  Neither  is  De  Wilton  more  disianct, 

\  great  sonata.    This  is  the  *^  melody  nor  the  sweet  conventional  medieval 

that's  sweetly  played  in  tune,''  the  figure  of  Clare.    It  is  better  for  the 

:ilr  as  simple  and  as  sweet  as  the  poem  that  they  should  not  be  so; 

liowers  it  breathes  over,  which  even  f cnr  it  is  a  vivid  narrative  of  events, 

,\  dn\d  can  catch,  and  which  tempts  not  an  inquiry  into  the  secrets  of 

overy  voice  to  take  up  its  cheer-  human    nature.    And    where    was 

f  ul  refrain.    In  this  fascinating  way  there  ever  found  a  broader    land- 

i4  a  new  power,  the  development  scape,  or  one  more  full  of   atmo- 

of    character,  introduced   into    the  sphere   and    sunshine,    than    tha*t 

tile.     The   dark  chieftain    in    his  great  picture  which  opens  upon  the 

craving    tartans,    the    wonderfully  southern  noble  and  his  train  as  they 

strange  and  exciting  scenes  in  the  approach    E)dinburgh?   or  where  a 

history  of  Clan  Alpine,  charm  us  by  more  glowing  and  splendid  sketch 

their  picturesqueness  and  dramatic  than    that   midnight   scene  at  the 

force ;  but  in  Eliot  and  her  noble  Cross  ?  or  where  such  a  battle^iece 

father  there  is,   mingled  with  the  as  that  of  Flodden?    This  is  true 

poetry,  a  curious  breadth  and  un-  minstrelsy,    the   song   flung    from 

exaggerated    truth   of    protraiture,  rapid  harp  and  voice,  the  strain  of 

which  show  bow  Scott's  powers  had  the  primitive  chronicler.    The  warm 

grown.    These  two  stand  behind  the  impulse    of    external     life    thrills 

veil  of  the  verse,  as  it  were,  with  aU  through    ever   line.    There    is    no 

the  noble  force  of  reality  which  dis-  time  nor  place  for  details  of  indi* 

tinguishes  the  work  of  after-day&  vidual  humanity,  nor  for  the  deeper 

As  they  stand  they  might  be  tran-  thoughts  and  emotions  which  clog 

ported  into  *  Waveriey '  with  little  and  curb  all  instantaneous  action, 

liarm.  The  minstrel  cannot  pause  to  dis- 

Thus  the  greater  artist  had   al-  entangle  the  confused  and  confusing 

r3ady  be^un  to  form  and  show  him-  network.    This  is  not  his  vocation 

self  within  those  early  garments  oi  in  the  world, 

poetry.    This  is,  we  think,  the  great  .     *  The  Lord  of  the  Isles '  has  never 

distinction   cf   the    *  Lady    of    the  reached  the  high  popularity  attain- 

Lake.'     His    former    poems    have  ed  by  the  earlier  poems — a  fact  for 

just   enough  humanity  to  interest  which  we  can  give  no  sufBcient  rea- 

the  reader  m  the  rapid  course  of  the  son,  unless,  indeed,  that  Scott  had 
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attained  by  a  bound  audi  perfection  possessed      this     unconsdousness, 
in  his  chosen  strain,  that  it  was  im*  which  is  the  crowning  chann  of  ge- 
possible  for  him  to  mount  higher,  niusi  in  such  a  degree  as  Scott    He 
and  that  a  certain  monotcmy  had  was  perfectly  contoited  and  happy  in 
crept  into  the  repetition.    We  haTOi  his  simple  strain ;  half  amus^  that 
for  our  own  part^  the  prejudices  of  anything  so  easy  could  hare  gained 
personal  association  in  favour  of  this  him  so  much  fame,  and  always  aware 
poem ;  but  putting  these  as  much  that   some   day    the   world   might 
a%  possible  i^art,  it  seems  to  us  very  change  its  mind  on  the  subject,  but 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  others,  taking  it  with  a  delightful  ease  and 
The  picturesque  scene  in  the  hall  of  naturalness.    When  the  new  stream 
Ardtomish;   the  wonderful  voyage  began  to  swell  iq^wards  out  of  the 
among  the  isles,  which  conveya  to  murmuring  ^ring  among  the  hills, 
ourselves  all  the  exhilaration   and  Scott  himself  tried,  as  it  were,  to 
wild  delight  in  the  sweeping  seas  dam  it  down,  and  keep  it  within 
and  favourable  gales — the  flying  mo*  the   narrower   channel      He   kept 
tioB.  and  continually-varying  scenery  on  trying  to  make  the  graceful  and 
which  are  characteristic  of  such  a  vague  forms  he  bad  been  used  to, 
voyage;   the  romantic  surprise  of  till  the  grander  heads  f<Mrced  them- 
Anan ;  and,  finally,  the  grand  pic-  selves  tlm)ugh  the  cla^.    When,  out 
tore  of  Bannockbum — match  at  once  of  the  rose-tinted  nusts  of  poetry, 
in  beauty  and  interest  anything  in  Ellen  Pouglas  and  her  father  looked 
*  Marmion  ;*  while  there  is,  beddes,  him  in  the  fafie-**«nd  when  the  grand 
a  second  manifestation  of  another  serene  countenance  oi  the  Bruce  in- 
power,    which   we   have   remarked  lasted  on  mining  itself  apparent  out 
upon  as  appearing  in  the  'Lady  d  of    the   romance    of    the   Maid    of 
the  Lake.*     The  great  and  noble  Lome,  one  can   imagine  a  certain 
character  of  the  kingly  Bruce,  shows  confusion   growing   into  the   mind 
once  more  that  not  only  the  audi-  of  the  poet    Here  was  something 
ence  but  the  poet  had  outgrown  the  which  wanted  larger  development — 
primitive  music,   and  was  groping  a  sphere  more  extended,  a  different 
towards  something  deeper  and  higlh  kind  of  utterance.    No  doubt,  for 
er.    There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  first  moment,  they  bewildered 
that  the  author,  any  m<»re  than  his  him  with  the  vague  delicious  con- 
audieooe,  knew  what  it  was  which  sciousness  they  must  have  brought 
was  coming ;  but  already  the  charm  of   a  giant's  strength  yet  untrCed, 
of  a  broader  art  had  hegvack  to  attract  and  a  whole  new  wcnrld  yet  to  be 
and  draw  him  away  £rom  the  old  conquered.     He  had  out^own  the 
harp  which  lent  him  so  much  grace  earlier  singing-robes,   the  primitive 
iDd  sweetness,  yet  limited  his  genius  music.    Something  weightier,  some- 
and  cramped  the  real  soul  within  thing  wider,  was  to  come. 
Imn.    It  seems  to  us  that  nothing       Thus  the  poems  of  Scott  were  but 
can  be  more  plain  than  this  gradu-  as  the  preface  to  his  work.    His  real 
aUy  rising  necessity  for  a  fuller  ut-  and  enduring  glory  is  in  his  novels — 
terance.     The  new  power  worked  the  fuller  and  greater  drama  which 
with  the  old  tools  with  an  unoon-  did  not  naturally  with  him  shape 
sciousness  of  itself  which  belongs  itself   into  verse^  and   which    waa 
only  to  the  greatest  mould  of  man ;  Quite  beyond  the  minstreFs  sphere. 
but  yet  felt  that  the  tools  were  old,  There  is  a  certain  confusion  here  ia 
and   longed  for  instruments   more  words,  which  we  trust  may  not  in- 
fitted  to  its  nature.    Except 'Shake-  volve  our  meaning  to  the  reader's  ap- 
speare,  no   one  we   know  of   has  prehension.    Scott  was  a  great  poet^' 
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-^ne  of  the  greatest — ^but  not  in  he  forsakes  his  sphere.    Hamlet  and 

verse.     In  verse  he  is  ever  and  at  Lear  are  Impossible  to  him,  and  so 

aU  times  a  minstrd,  and    nothing  are  the  musings  of  Jacques,  and  even 

more.    He  is  the  modem  representa-  the  d^idous    trifling  of   Rosalind 

tive  of  that  mo^  perennially  popu-  His  is  a  hasty  muse,  with  staff  in 

lar.  of  all  charaetm,  the  bard  who  hand  and  shoes  on  feet     He  must 

weaves  into  living  song  the  exploits  be  dohig  at  all  hazards.     He  must 

and  the  adventures  of  heroes.    It  is  know  how  to  relieve  the  strain  upon 

no  mean  band,  for  Homer  stands  at  his  audience  by  a  rapid  change  of 

the  head  of  it,  supreme  in  the  love  subject,  but  never  by  a  pause.    Thus 

and  admiration  of  all  the  ages ;  but  be  stands  apart  among  the  ranks  of 

it  is  esseiitially  difiefent  from  the  the  poets — a  great  artist  in  his  way, 

other  schools  of  poetry  which  have  the  most  popular  perhaps  .of  att-- 

flourished  among  us,  and  in  more  but  never  attaining  to  that  highest 

receiyt  times.     It  does   not   admit  sphere  in  which  the  crowned  singers 

of  the  great  impersonations  ci  the  dwelL 

drama  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  This  is  8cett*s  position  in  what  is 
it  forbids,  as  strictly  as  the  true  called  his  poetry  as  distinct  from  his 
drama  forlnds,  those  explanations  prose  writings,  and  we  think  it  is 
which  are  permitted  to  reflective  a  mistaken  love  which  claims  a 
and  philosc^hical  poetry.  The  im-  higher  for  him.  Of  aU  poets  it  is 
pression  it  makes  must  be  conveyed  perhaps  the  minstrel  who  has  the 
rapidly,  without  interruption  to  the  largest  and  most  S3rmpathetic  au^- 
song ;  the  narrative  must  flow  swift  ence.  When  we  reflect  that  while 
as  a  stream,  vivid  and  direct  to  its  all  the  world  vied  in  celebration  of 
end.  The  primitive  passions,  the  Scott,  "Wordsworth  was  known  only 
motives  known  to  all  men,  the  great  to  a  handful  of  friends,  this  fact 
principles  of  life  which  all  can  com-  will  be  made  very  apparent  The 
prebend  and  even  divine,  are  the  crities  who  applauded  the  one  to 
materials  in  which  ^one  it  ever  the  echo,  and  fell  wit^  sft^age 
works.  The  fact  must  never  be  lost  cruelly  upon  the  o^er ;  the  pubhc 
sight  of,  that  tiie  tele  is  told  by  one  who  l>ought  up  edition  after  ^itSon 
voice,  and  that  this  <me  voice  eii^gi.  of  the  minstrePs  lays,  and  left  the 
The  story  has  to  be  done  at  a  hear-  poet  unregarded  among  his  moun- 
ing,  or  at  two  or  threAD  hearings,  but  tain8,^-enforce  the  lesson  with  a 
must,  by  its  nature,  never  be  allow*  clearness  above  all  comment  And 
ed  to  flag  or  become  monotonous,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  there 
Neither  can  it  be  permitted  to  be  was  no  justice  in  the  award  of  the 
^borate.  Directness,  simplicity,  world.  That  world  was  made  up 
comprchensibleness  are  absolute  of  —  a  small  class  of  people  Me 
necessities  to  it  No  one  must  to  appreciate  the  loftier  flights  of 
pause  to  ask  what  does  this  or  that  poet^,  and  to  understand  tiiose  re- 
mean.  ■  To  thrill  the  listmers  with  searches  into  the  depUis  of  human 
s  rapidly-succeeding  variety  of  emo-  nature,  and  those  high  communings 
tions — to  hold  them  breathless  in  with  heaven  and  earth  which  are 
suspense  for  the  d^^ouetnent — to  her  privilege — and  of  myriads  who 
•carry  them  along  with  the  hero  were  too  tmsy,  too  jojrous,  too  Bi<^ 
through  some  rapid  adventure —  and  sorrowful,  too  hard-working  and 
"these  are  the  minstrel's  powers.  If  worn  with  care,  to  have  any  power 
fie  lays  his  hand  on  the  more  com*  to  ent^  into  the  depths  or  asoetid 
pKcatod  chords  of  existence,  and  to  the  heights  of  that  divine  philo- 
tries  to  unravel  the  deeper  mysteries,  sophy  which  speaks  in  music  and 
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song;  but  these  mjriads  at  the  same  who  woke  the  doll  heart  in  us,  who 
time  were  pervaded  by  that  vague  made  us  first  to  hear  and  see — ^he 
longing  for  beauty  and  sweetness,  for  wanes.  It  is  the  nature  of  things, 
noble  deeds  and  thrilling  tales,  which  **  In  thy  lifetime  thou  hadst  thy  g<K>d 
is  one  of  the  broadest  principles  of  things."  Such  is  the  sentence  pro- 
humanity.  In  the  midst  of  the  noimced  upon  this  £acile  yet  merited 
flatness  of  thoir  own  particular  lives  success. 

their  ears  were  open  to  the  tale  of  For  these  poems  Scott  received 
passions,  sufferings,  and  generosities  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  the  uni- 
— of  those  conflict  of  love  and  hate  versal  plaudits  of  this  world,  but  a 
which  (tiiey  are  always  ready  to  great  deal  of  money.  A  thousand 
bdieve)  make  the  lives  of  some  pounds  was  given  to  him  for  *  Mar- 
men  as  full  of  interest  as  their  own  mion '  before  tiie  poem  was  pub- 
lives  are  devoid  of  it ;  and  for  this  lished  or  even  written,  and  his 
throng,  this  multitude  more  than  other  works  were  in  proportion, 
could  be  numbered,  Scott  took  up  The  sum  was  wonderful  thai,  and 
his  harp  and  sang.  He  played  upon  indeed  is  not  much  less  than  miracu- 
them  as  upon  another  harp.  He  lous  now,  for  Scott  was  still  but  a 
moved  them  to  instant  excitement,  new  poet,  and  had  not  done  anything 
to  sympathy  with  the  generous  and  to  fi^^t  his  way  into  prosperity.  He 
the  injured,  to  admiration  of  the  had,  however,  unfortunately,  taken  a 
lovely  and  good.  He  turned  their  step  which  neutralized  those  advan- 
tame  partiality  for  their  native  tages  to  him.  He  had  helped  his 
country  into  a  passion ;  he  raised  friend  James  Ballantyne,  his  ac- 
patriotism  into  a  proud  determined  quaintance  with  whom  had  been 
principle;  he  made  the  blood  run  formed  in  childhood,  to  begin  busi- 
wann  in  their  veins,  and  roused  jiess  in  Edinburgh  as  a  printer,  and 
them  to  the  influence  of  poetry,  to  after  a  while  became  his  partner — a 
the  sway  of  the  unseen.  /Therefore  step  which  involved  him  in  all  the 
we  say  tiiat  the  award  was  just,  after-troubles  of  his  life.  For  it  was 
The  poetry  of  Wordsworth  affected  not  really  Abbotsford,  nor  family 
one  to  the  depths  of  his  being,  where  pride,  nor  any  other  of  the  causes  by 
the  poetry  of  Scott  roused  a  thou-  which  his  downfall  is  commonly  ac- 
sand  superficially  out  of  the  dul-  counted  for,  which  really  produced 
ness  of  theirs.  The  effect  and  it;  but  the  half -benevolent,  half- 
the  means  were  alike  superficial  prudent  scheme  by  which,  no  doubt, 
in  comparison.  The  nightingale  he  hoped  to  put  money  in  his  own 
in  the  darkling  woods  moves  to  purse,  but,  at  the  same*  time,  to 
deepest  delight  the  few  wakeful  establish  his  friend  in  business, 
ears  that  hear  him;  but  the  day-  and  help  him  on  in  his  career, 
lig^t  lark  spreads  the  joy  of  his  song  Before  this  step  was  taken,  ho  had 
over  a  world  of  fields,  and  wakes  up  reached  a  pleasant  eminence  of 
a  whole  village  with  his  simpler  comfort  and  tranquillity  in  respect 
melody.  Such  is  the  minstrePs  to  pecuniary  matters.  He  bad 
place  in  the  economy  of  art;  he  somewhere  about  £2000  a-year, 
gets  his  reward  at  once,  warm  and  an  income  sufficient  for  all  the  neces- 
abundant ;  the  other  waits  for  the  sities  of  his  position ;  and  though 
slow  ooming  of  his  day,  sadly  enough  his  professional  work  had  suffered 
often,  not  knowing  if  it  will  ever  from  his  poetry,  the  poetry  itself 
come.  But  it  does ;  and  the  dear  had  done  a  good  deal  to  redress  the 
minstrel  whom  we  love,  who  gave  balance,  and  he  had  already  pur- 
us  our  first  thrill  of  poetic  interest,  chased  the  form  of  Abbotsford  before 
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a  word  of  the  novels  had  been  writ-  fflv«n  way.  At  leDrth  be  »ald,  with  per- 
ten,  or  at  least  published.  This  new  ^^^  cheerfulness— >  Well,  well,  James,  ^o 
connection,  however,  involved  him  at  ^I'^i}^  ??"  know  we  must  not  droop, 
once  in  busing  difficulti,^,  and  kept  'o^USe^52.'fi^^'w^^^^^^^  ZLi^tll 
nun  tor  the  rest  of  his  life  the  sUve  Bometfaing  ebc ; »  and  so  ho  dlsmissod  me, 
of  those  wants  and  foolishnesses  ^Qd  resumed  his  novel** 
which  he  had  rashly  connected  him- 
self with,  notwithstanding  the  clear  Brave,  modest,  truthful,  indomi- 
perception  of  chiuacter  which  al-  table  soult  just  so  might  Shake- 
ways  distinguished  him.  lie  worked  speare  have  done  had  the  audience 
for  his  partners,  or  rather  for  the  o^  the  Globe  tired  of  tragedy — 
necessities  forced  upon  him  by  his  turned  to  at  a  historical  play  or  one 
relations  with  them,  as  he  had  never  of  those  delightful  combes  which 
worked  for  his  own  convenience;  u'e  what  no  other  comedies  ever 
and  he  had  now  reached  the  com-  were;  so  might  Shakespeare  have 
mencement  of  that  middle  period  of  ^^^ — ^but  no  other  poet  we  ever 
life,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  for  %  heard  of.  In  every  other  individual 
mim  to  begin  to  deny  himself,  or  of  the  race,  the  tormenting  of  an  ir- 
to  give  up  for  himself  or  those  he  ritable  self-esteem  and  profoimd  in- 
loves  Hie  indulgences  and  graces  of  dignation  against  a  world  not  wise 
existence.  The  publication  of  the  enough  to  appreciate  him,  has  more 
'  Lord  of  the  Isles '  was  the  first  or  less  soured  both  temper  and  life — 
check  in  his  triumphant  poetical  but  not  with  these  two.  There  is 
career.  This  was  atter  the  publi-  a  certain  grandeur,  no  doubt,  in  the 
cation  of  *  Waverley,'  of  which  we  persistent  self-support  of  a  neglected 
have  not  yet  spoken,  and  he  had  con-  poet,  who  gives  himself  all  the  moral 
soquently  a  fimd  of  consolation  to  backing  of  his  own  good  opinion, 
strengthen  his  heart  We  quote  from  ^nd  persists  in  believing  in  himself 
Lockhart's  Life  an  aocoimt  of  the  till  he  has  elicited  a  gleam  of  an- 
manner  in  which  he  received  the  swering  belief  from  the  world.  But 
news  of  this  check : —  how  much  sweeter  and  dearer  to  the 

"One  evening,  some  days  after  the  ^^..^  l^  ^^^"^  ""^  ?''^''^%  "Ik^ 

poem  had  been  published,  Scott  request-  humUity,  is   this  acceptance  of  the 

cd  James  BalUntyne  to  call  on  him.;  and  verdict  of  others,  this  cheerful  ^put- 

the  printer  found  him  alone  in  his  library,  ting  aside  of  self,  ahd  undiscouraged 

working  at  the  third  volume  of  *  Guy  change,  since  the  friendly  world  so 

Mannering.*    I  give  what  follows  from  ^^iiT;*  rv*  ^-.kirv^ -^^  *^CLt     «Tr« 

Balhmtyno'B  mf»S»«Mta.    *W<^Jame«,'  wUls  it,  of  fashion  and  form !     "TTe 

he  said,  *  I  have  given  you  a  week ;  yihaX  niust  not  droop ;  we  can  t  atfora  to 

are  people  saving  about  the  *  Lord  of  the  give  over.     Since  one  line  has  faUed, 

Isles'?  I  hesltat^  a  little  after  the  fashion  we  must  just  stick  to  something.*' 

of  Gil  Bias,  but  he  speedily  brought  the  TTnimnivRRive.  r^mmonnlAcn  vnrds  • 

matter  to  o  point  *  Come/  he  sald,^  speak  ^  iV^P^*®^,?'  commonplace  woros , 

out,  my  good  fellow ;  what  haa  put  it  Into  ^^ ,  »o  sublime  expression  of  any 

your  head  to  be  on  so  much  ceremony  with  poets  faith  in  himself  ever  touched 

me  all  of  a  sudden  ?  But  I  sec  how  it  is ;  us  SO  much.    It  is  what  Shakespeare 

the  result  is  given  In  one  word--<Jiwi>.  ^^>uld  have  done.     And  Scott  did  it 

pointmenV    My  silence  admitted  his  In-  «„  j  ^^  ^„^  ^i„^ 

f erence  to  the  fnUest  extent    His  ooun-  ~^^  ^^  ?^^  ^^e. 

tcnance  certainly  did  look  rather  blank  There  is  a  grandeur  in   the  life 

for  a  few  seconds :  In  truth,  he  had  been  which    is    above    common    rules — 

wholly  unprepared  for  the  event    ...  which    is    a    law    unto    itself— ex- 

?„7S±iiWnTe??SSe?t«i  t^^^l  ""^  ''^   «^"''    cndovnnenU 

poetical  popularitv  should  have  kuted  so  «^om  the  common  course  of  livmg. 

fong^than  that  it  should  have  now  at  lost  Such  an  existence,  when  it  b  pure 
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like  Wordsworth^s  commands  our  could  take  its  pleasure,  could  bear 
respect  and  almost  awe.  When  it  up  and  press  on,  ever  with  more 
is  wild  and  irregular  like  Byron's  it  and  more  work,  and,  ever  dragging 
moves  us  to  seek  out  every  eager  after  him,  upheld  by  his  strong  arm, 
excuse  for  that  light,  leading  ever  the  incapable  souls  whose  fault,  it 
astray,  which  stiU  is  light  from  was.  His  poetic  contemporaries, 
heaven.  But  how  much  nobler,  while  he  went  through  this  long 
how  much  more  truly  great  is  the  struggle,  were  preaching  to  the  world 
life  raised  by  genius  above  tne  com-  the  necessity  laid  upon  it  of  provid- 
mon  level,  but  loyally  subject  to  ing  a  peacelul  nest  and  a  sheltered 
all  the  daily  burdens  of  humanity,  life  for  the  man  of  genius,  in  order 
throwing  off  no  yoke ;  patient,  not  that  he  might  work  without  care  or 
petulant  under  every  restraint ;  if  restraint ;  while  gaily  in  his  fetters, 
one  thing  ftdls,  cheerfully,  bravely,  bound  hand  and  foot^  anxiously 
with  a  smile,  taking  up  another.  This  striving  only  to  keep  on,  and  not  to 
is  a  subject  of  which  we  cannot  trust  fail,  tbas  man  of  genius  lived  and 
ourselves  to  speak,  so  infinitely,  to  laboured.  Honour  and  highest  praise 
our  thinking,  does  this  broad  loyal  to  the  brave  soul  who  was  first  of 
simple  humanitv,  the  common  nature  all  things  a  man  before  ever  he  was 
sublimated  and  expanded  all  over,  a  poet!  He  did  it — and  Shake- 
not  individualised  into  sharp  ident-  speare — ^no  more. 
ity,transoend  those  lower  peaks  of  ob-  Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  to 
stinate,  self -regarding,  self -idolising  take  a  less  •nthusiastic  view,  which 
personality.  Scott  conducts  hlmsefi  is  also  a  true  one.  No  amount  of 
throughout,  in  his  faults  as  in  his  high  prindplo  or  training  could 
virtues,  as  any  ordinary  man  of  gen-  have  made  Wordsworth  or  Byron  do 
erosity  and  honour  would  have  what  Scott  did.  Their  narrower 
done.  He  seeks  no  benefit  of  clergy,  temperament  and  constitution  could 
He  toils,  mortgages  himself,  antici*-  no  more  have  borne  it  than  a 
pates  the  exertions  of  his  own  future,  weak  man  could  have  borne  the 
as  if  he  had  been  no  poet,  but  an  burden  which  is  easy  to  the  strong, 
honest  man  struggling  hard  by  sac-  It  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
riflce  and  manual  labour— common  either,  and  must  have  been  thrown 
work — to  keep  his  head  above  water,  off  a»  incompatible  with  their  lofty 
and  save  himself  and  his  friends,  pretensions,  or  else  would  have 
He  takes  no  thought  for  his  own  crushed  them  to  death.  But  Scott's 
ruffled  amour propre^  makes  no  moan  unbounded  healthf  ulness  of  soul,  his 
over  the  hard  necessity  of  putting  superiority  to  all  those  tremors  of 
his  Pegasus  into  harness.  Far  other  sickly  foresight  which  are  to  the 
is  the  effect  of  necessitv  and  embar-  mind  what  neuralgia  and  toothache 
rassment  upon  him.  That  which  the  are  to  the  body — ^his  native  cheer- 
poorest  scribbler  mourns  over  as  a  fulness  carried  to  the  edge,  but 
degradation  of  his  genius,  tMs  man  never  over  the  edge,  of  in$0U' 
accepted  without  a  whisper  or  a  dance — his  deliffhtful  faculty  of 
thought  of  shame.  It  was  no  ig-  shaking  off  all  burdens  from  his 
nominy  and  no  grief  to  him  that  he  memory,  and  leaving  to  the  morrow 
had  to  keep  all  his  mighty  faculties  its  own  cares — ^brought  him  through 
in  constant  exercise^  and  work  like  this  enormous  strugde  as  no  man 
a  slave  or  a  giant  for  the  money  of  less  perfect  health  and  breadth 
which  was  needed.  Neither  his  of  constitution  could  have  been 
work  nor  his  anxiety  disturbed  the  brought  It  cannot  even  be  said 
gracious  nature  which  through  all  that  the  lamentable  malady  which 
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clonded  the  end  of  his  life  w&s  bably  by  this  time  it  had  become 
caused  by  these  unexampled  excr  apparent  to  his  sagacious  mind 
tions;  for  in  such  a  way,  with  just  that  his  fountain  of  poetry  was  not 
such  sufferings,  his  father,  a  man  one  which  would  flow  for  ever.  He 
with  no  cares  to  afflict  him,  had  took  it  out^  read  it  orer,  and  doubt- 
also  passed  into  the  dark  valley,  less,  with  more  amusement  than 
Scott  laboured  at  the  highest  mental  displeasiu*e,  recollected,  and  did  not 
work  as  if  it  had  been  weaving  or  agree  in,  the  unfavourable  verdict 
carpentering)  only  with  energy  ten-  The  half -forgotten  papers  were  not 
fold  greater  than  is  ever  employed  restored  to  their  drawer;  and  with 
at  the  bench  or  the  loom,  and  would  all  the  pleasant  excitement  belong- 
have  been  the  first  to  laugh,  no  ing  to  a  new  and  fresh  piece  of 
doubt,  at  the  thought  of  hardship  work,  Scott  began  to  finish  his 
in  his  own  bright  and  noble  lot  story.  The  two  last  volumes  were 
The  story  of  the  origin  of  *  Waver-  written  in  three  weeks  /  There  is  a 
ley  *  is  almost  too  well  known  to  curious  story  told  in  Lockhart^s  Life' 
need  repetition,  but  it  is  necessary  of  the  effect  produced  upon  one  of  a 
in  every  sketdi  of  his  life.  After  yoimg  party  of  ^convivial  law-stu- 
the  success  of  the  *  Lay,'  it  occurred  dents  in  Edinburgh  by  the  sight, 
to  him  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  through  a  window,  of  the  perpetual 
the  past  in  prose  as  he  had  already  movement  of  Scott's  hand  as  he 
done  in  verse ;  and,  moved  by  the  vnrote.  "  It  never  stops,"  he  said  ; 
pleasant  ixfapulse  with  which  a  man  *^  page  after  page  is  Hnished  and 
so  exuberant  in  strength  and  genius  tmrown  upon  tiiat  heap  of  MS.,  and 
takes  up  any  new  work,  he  wrote  still  it  goes  on  unwearied;  and  so 
the  first  chapters — the  description  of  it  will  be  till  candles  are  brought 
Waverley  Honour  and  the  dreamy  in,  and  God  knows  how  long  after 
vouth  and  studies  of  the  young  that  It  is  the  same  every  night 
heir.  When  he  submitted  this,  I  can't  stand  the  sight  of  it  when  I 
however,  to  some  friends,  he  was  am  not  at  my  books."  It  was  the 
discouraged  by  them  from  proceed-  conclusion  of  *  Waverley '  which  was 
ing  with  it  They  feared  that  he  being  written  in  this  untiring  way, 
would  risk  the  fame  he  had  won  by  and  the  fact — though  it  cannot  rea- 
the  puerility  of  a  novel,  and  'Were  sonably  tell  either  for  or  against  the 
of  opinion  besides  that  Waverley  book  as  a  book — is  curious,  as  de- 
Honour  itself  was  dull,  and  likely  monstrating  the  warmth  of  interest 
to  excite  no  interest  One  can  ima-  with  which  Scott  threw  himself  into 
gine  the  spark  of  humorous  incre-  everything  he  undertook.  He  did 
dulity  in  Sir  Walter's  eye  at  this  not  put  it  aside,  it  is  evident,  till  it 
judgment ;  but  his  life  was  full  as  was  finished,  knowing,  no  doubt,  his 
life  could  be.  He  had  but  to  weave  own  readiness  to  accept  counsel  on 
so  many  couplets  together,  and  the  sublect,  and  resolving  to  make 
gather  up  the  laurels  and  the  gold .  this  work  at  least  certain.  We  do 
that  were  sure  to  follow ;  and  he  put  not  hear  that  he  submitted  it  to  any 
away  the  manuscript,  accordingly,  further  private  judgment;  but  good 
at  the  bidding  of  his  advisers,  with-  James  Ballantyne  shook  his  head 
out,  it  woula  appear,  a  word  of  re-  over  it,  and  found  that  Waverley 
monstrance.  In  the  drawer  where  Honour  was  dull,  and  Tullyveolan 
he  had  placed; it,  it  lay  long  forgot-  vulvar — save  the  mark  I  and  had 
ten,  for  some  seven  or  eight  years,  but  poor  expectation  of  any  good 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  in  a  result  Thus  humbly  and  diffi- 
search  for  some  fishing-tackle,  he  dently  vras  a  book  to  steal  into  the 
found  the  neglected  sheets.      Pro-  world  which  made  such  a  revola- 
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tion  in  the  world  of  letters  as  has  cheerfully  willing  to  change  the 
not  been  made  since.  It  was  re-  manner  of  it  at  any  time  S  such 
ceiTed  with  such  a  flash  of  enthu-  a  proceeding  seemed  expedient, 
siasm  as  none  of  his  works  had  as  Nevertheless  it  must  have  been  a 
yet  called  forth.  Not  even  the  fresh  serious  question  with  him  whether 
delight  of  the  *Lay*  had  stirred  the  or  not  this  new  venture  was  to  be 
public  mind  as  did  the  new  revela-  successful  Lockhart  remarks  upon 
tion — the  beginning  of  a  new  branch  **  the  gallant  composure'*  with  which 
of  literature,  as  it  may  be  called —  Scott  ^*  awaited  the  decision  of  the 
which  came  before  it  in  ^Waverley.'  public,'*  as  exemplified  in  the  fact 
The  effect  was  electrical.  ^*Opi-  that  immediately  on  the  publication 
nion  r*  said  Lord  Holland,  when  of  *  Waverley  *  he  started  on  a  yacht 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  book ;  voyage  of  nearly  two  months*  dura- 
**  none  of  us  went  to  bed  all  night,  tion.  This,  however,  may  be  inter- 
and  nothing  slept  but  my  gout**  preted  in  two  ways,  and  it  might 
The  world  was  once  more  taken  by  well  be  that  the  thoroughly  brave 
storm.  but  harassed  and  hard-workmg  soul 
We  have  said  that  in  these  days  was  glad  to  escape  from  that  inter- 
there  were  no  hovels;  except  the  val  of  suspense — to  turn  his  mind 
contemporary  works  of  Miss  Edge-  entirely  from  the  question,  which, 
worth — ^works  which  are  said  (as  no  doubt,  was  an  anxious  one,  and 
the  lesser  sometimes  manages  to  to  return  only  when  it  must  be  dis- 
convey  the  spark  of  life  to  the  tinctly  decided  one  wa^  or  another, 
greater)  to  have  directed  the  He  had  the  faculty  invaluable  to 
thoughts  of  Scott  to  this  kind  of  every  hard-working  man,  and  above 
literature— nothing  of  any  weight  all  to  one  whose  work  is  of  a  mental 
or  importance  in  the  shape  of  kind,  of  separating  himself  alike  from 
fiction  had  appeared  between  his  toils  and  his  anxieties,  and  living 
'  Waverley  *  and  *  Sir  Charles  in  the  cheerful,  novel  day  of  adven- 
Qrandison.*  Richardson  had  had  ture  and  change  when  that  came  to 
his  day ;  and  his  influence,  so  far  him,  without  torturing  himself  with 
as  it  was  living  and  real,  was  unavailing  broodings  over  what 
dying  Aut  of  the  world.  He  was  was  going  on  behind.  That  he 
falling  into  the  position  of  a  classic  turned  his  back  upon  Edinburgh, 
— ^much  admired  and  quoted,  but  and  indeed  upon  the  world  in  which 
little  read.  The  field  altogether  was  letters  and  newspapers  were  practica- 
clear;  and  Miss  £dgeworth*s  novels,  ble,  and  went  out  to  the  silent  seas, 
though  full  of  truth  and  genius,  to  the  coasts  with  which  he  was  un- 
could  not  stand  for  a  moment  in  acquainted,  and  to  the  small  society, 
comparison  with  those  of  Scott  all  congenial  and  pleasant  to  him,  who 
He  came  upon  the  stage  not  quite  were  thrown  upon  each  other  in  the 
knowing  what  was  to  follow,  with  inevitably  close  companionship  of 
none  ox  the  sublime  self-confidence  the  ^^  stout  cutter,** — ^was  exactly  one 
with  which  some  of  his  contem-  of  those  brilliantly-sensible  expe- 
poraries  faced  the  world,  feeling  dients  of  self-deliverance  which  so 
certain,  however  it  might  decide,  healthy  and  manful  a  nature  selects 
that  they  themselves  could  be  no-  b^  intuition  to  get  itself  through  its- 
thing  but  si^>remely  right  Scott  difficulties.  He  never  spared  him- 
did  not  attach  to  his  wonc  the  same  self  work,  nor  took  any  cowardly 
tremendous  importance.  It  was  means  of  escape  from  the  trials  that 
not.  in  his  estimation,  great  enough  had  to  be  borne.  But  he  avoided 
to  nold  the  world  in  balance,  and  the  suspense  which  was  avoidable, 
he     knew     himself      ready     and  and  which  it  was  useless  and  un- 
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availing  to  brave.  Before  going  from  the  face  of  Scotland,  not  only 
away,  however,  he  had  heard  al-  to  other  nations,  but  to  her  own  as- 
ready  the  buzz  of  rising  curiosity  tonished,  delighted  inhabitants,  who 
and  fame.  **  It  has  made  a  very  had  hitherto  despised  or  derided  the 
strong  impression  here,*'  he  writes  Highland  caterans,  but  now  saw  sud- 
to  his  friend  Morritt,  a  few  days  af-  denly  with  amazed  eyes  the  courtly 
ter  its  publication,  "and  the  good  figure  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr  descend- 
people  of  Edinburgh  are  busied  in  ing  from  the  mists,  the  stately  and 
tracing  out  the  author,  and  in  find-  beautiful  Flora,  with  all  their  atten- 
ing  out  originals  for  the  portraits  it  dants,  such  surrounding  personages 
contains ;"  he  "  does  not  expect,  as  Evan  Dhu  and  Galium  Beg,  either 
however,  that  it  will  be  popular  in  of  them  enough  to  have  made  any 
the  South,  as  much*  of  the  humour,  ordinair  man's  fortune.  We  can 
if  there  be  any,  is  local,  and  some  of  comprehend  but  dimlv  at  this  dis- 
it  even  professional"  In  another  tance — ^we  who  have  been  brought 
letter  he  adds  a  piece  of  criticism  up  upon  the  Waverley  novels,  and 
which  is  true  enough,  and  shows  the  scarcely  can  remember  when  we 
impartiality  with  which  he  looked  first  made  acquaintance  with  that 
upon  the  children  of  his  brain,  wonderful  Highland  court,  any  more 
"  The  hero,"  he  says,  **  is  a  sneaking  than  we  can  remember  when  it 
piece  of  imbecility,  and  if  he  had  was  that  we  first  set  childish  foot 
married  Flora  she  would  have  set  within  Prosperous  enchanted  isle^ 
him  up  on  the  chimney-piece  as  it  is  with  difBculty  that  we  can 
Count  ISorolaski's  wife  used  to  do  realise  the  first  magical  effect  pro- 
with  him.  I  am  a  bad  hand,"  he  ducM  by  them.  They  had  no 
continues,  "  at  depicting  a  hero  pro-  rivals  in  the  field.  They  were  read 
perly  so  called,  and  have  an  un-  everywhere  by  all  kinds  of  people ; 
fortunate  propensity  for  the  dubious  they  flew  from  hand  to  hand  like 
characters  of  Borderers,  buccaneers,  the  news  of  a  campaign  in  which 
Hiriiland  robbers,  and  all  others  of  everybody  was  personally  interested; 
a  Robin  Hood  description."  This  and  it  is  easy  to  realise  how,  as 
shows  that  Scott  recognised  a  defi-  book  followed  book,  the  world  k^t 
ciency  which  is,  inde^  not  com-  ever  growing  larger  and  larger  round 
men  to  him  only,  but  to  die  greatest  the  astonished,  entran*ced,  breathless 
of  dramatists  as  well.  When  one  audience,  which  had  enough  ado  to 
recalls  not  only  Waverley,  but  look  on  while  the  bright  panorama 
the  ClaudJos,  Bertrams.  Bassanios,  glided  before  them,  and  sketch  after 
nnd  Sebastians  of  Shalcespeare,  as  sketch  of  new  country  rose  brilliant 
well  as  Scott's  own  mild,  respectable,  out  of  the  mists.  The  race  whose 
and  ineffectual  band  of  Harry  Mor-  power  and  place  was  over — the  econ- 
tons.  Levels,  &c.,  it  becomes  evident  omy  of  the  past  in  its  last  splendid, 
that  to  "  depict  a  hero "  is  a  very  fatal  outburst — ^became  visible  snd- 
hazardous  task  indeed,  transcending  denly,  as  no  amount  of  historical 
even  the  highest  powers.  description  could  ever  have  made  it, 
But  hero  apart,  what  a  wonder-  in  the  persons  of  Fergus  Maclvor 
f  ul  and  enchanted  world  was  there  and  his  valiant  and  loyal  henchman, 
and  then  opened  to  the  astonished  In  that  wonderful  flow  of  narrative 
public!  Here  was  no  astonishing  the  reader  was  carried  alone  from 
Grandison  ideal,  no  work  of  mere  admiration  to  disapproval,  to  olame, 
imagination  created  out  of  no-  to  enthusiasm,  to  regret,  and  finalhr 
thing,  but  a  revelation  of  a  whole  to  that  scaffold  and  conclusion  which 
broad  country,  varied  as  nature  is,  he  came  to  with  a  pang  of  the 
and  as  true.    The  veil  was  drawn  *^hyiterica  pa4$io**  in  his   throat, 
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and  at  the  same  time  that  sense    slips  it  made  in  his  half-conscious 
of    inevitable   and    necessary   fate    haiids. 

which  ennobles    and    saddens    the       And   pouring    after    ^Wayerley^ 
Greek  drama — all  without  time  to    into  the  wwld  came  the  flood  of 
breaUie  <nr  pause,  or  esci^e  from  the    its  successors,  all  instinct  with  kin- 
spell    that   had    seized   upon  him.    dred  life,  proving  that  no  advent!- 
The  splendid  warmth  of  kindly  and    tious  help  of  historical  int^*est  was 
genial  humour  which  lighted  up  the    wanted,  out  that  the  humblest  in- 
absorbing  tale,  gave  to  it  all  the    ddents  of  common  life  were  enough 
breadth  of  that  life  which  goes  on    to  furnish  at  once  drama  and  inte- 
cheerily,    feasts    and    laughs,    and    rest    The  cottage  of  the  Muckle- 
finds    a   sober   enjoyment    in    the    baddts  with  its  simple  tragedy  is 
midst  of  the  greatest  convulsions,    brought  as  close  to  us  as  the  rude 
What   could    be   more    ddigfatful,    hall  of  the  Highland  chieftain,  and 
more    loving     in     its    fun,    more    goes  even  more  warmly  to  our  hearts, 
whimsical    m    its    quaint    concep-    Scott  draws  them  as  if  he  had  been 
tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more    studying  fishermen  and  their  ways 
completely  true  to  nature,  than  the    all  his  life.    His  sympathy  enters 
Baron    of    Bradwardine,    a   knight    into   everything.    The    rustic    dal- 
and  gentleman  every  inch  of  fajm    Hance  on  one  hand,  and  that  sorrow 
— ^wiui   his  wisdom,    his   learning,    of  the  poor  which  has  to  be  put 
his    vanity,    and    gravest    solemn    aside  for  all  the  necessities  of  ordi- 
foolishness  ?    *^  I  had  a  great  deal    nary  life,  are  all  open  to  his  sympa- 
of  fun  in  the  accomplishment  of  this    thetic  eye ;  and,  with  the  touch  as 
task,"  says  Scott,  with  the  ^eam  of    of  a  magician's  wand,  he  conjures 
enjoyment   in   his    eyes.    He,  too,    all  coarseness  out  of  the  one,  and 
Hked  it  as  much  as  his  audience,    teaches  us  to  feel  for  .the  petulance 
To  him,  as  to  every  true  humorist,    of  grief  restrained — the  passion  of 
his  Baron  was  dear — there  is  mois-    sorrow  which  takes  the  form  of  irri- 
ture    beyond    ^e  laughter    in    his    tation — in  the  other.     As  the  bril- 
eye,  rising  half  from  the  heartiness    Uant   series   flows   on,   it  is   as  if 
of  the  laugh,  half  from  a  tender  af-    each  new  study  was   the  author's 
fcction  below.    Without  this  no  man    masterpiece ;  and  so  mightily  does 
ever  attains  to  true  humour,  vdiich    he  wonc  upon   us,   that   even    the 
is  ever  kind,  ever  delicate  in  ats    conventional  machinery  of  the  lost 
touch,  mellowed  and  sweetened  by    child,  in  its  difi*erent  forms,  gains  a 
the  heart  of  sympathy  within.     And    new  interest^  and  becomes  in  his 
all  is  so  easy,  so  natural,  flowing  from    hands  the  most  ready  way  of  se- 
detail  to  detail  with  the  quiet  succes-    curing  a  picturesque   arrangement 
sion  of  fact,  no  strain  of  invention    of  characters.    More  than  this,  how- 
perceptible,    or    even,    the    reader    ever,  Scott  never  aims  at  in  his  plot 
feels,  possible.    The  book  advances,    Though  we  defy  the  most  cold-blobd- 
growsf  lives  by  its  own  instinctive    ed  reader  to  follow  without  exdte- 
vitality.    One  thinks  of  the  hand    ment  the   story  of   those   strange 
seen  through  the  window  finishing    events  which  make  Captain  Brown 
page  after  page  without  a  pause,    into  Henry  Bertram  of  Ellangowan, 
n  hy  t    Because  by  force  of  genius    it  is  not  upon  such  means  of  arousing 
the  author  had,  as  it  were,  no  will    and  retaining  the  reader's  interest 
in  the  matter.    The  book  brought    that  Scott  depends.    The  story  is 
itself  into  being ;  took  its  own  way,    but  as  a  thread  to  him  upon  which  his 
amusing    the   writer    even    by   its  -  pearls  are  strung ;  and  though  each 
wavwardness,  by  the   flow  of   its    tale  has  its  love-story,  we  do  not 
incidMits,    by    the     changes     and    suppose  that  any  but  the  youngest 
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reader  is  much  concerned  whether  selves?    Bj  their  internal  oridence 

Waverley  marries  or  not,  or  takes  we  feel  oiurselyos  ready  to  stand  or 

any  great  interest  in  the  vapid  loves  fall. 

of  LoveL  or  Hazeldean.  It  is  the  The  curious  breadth  of  Scott's 
men  and  women  whom  he  Intro*  character  is  apparent  also  in  the 
duces  to  us  who  engross  our  interest ;  fact  that  he  has  given  us  every  pos- 
and  besides  this,  which  is  the  primary  sible  kind  of  man  and  woman  to 
attraction,  his  power  of  simple  nar-  add  to  the  population  of  our  world, 
ration  is  unequaled.  This  is  almost  Almost  all  other  writers  have  been 
a  more  rare  gift  than  that  power  of  limited  in  this  respect  In  our  own 
creation  which  has  peopled  our  earth  day,  Dickens  had  his  special  kind 
and  our  country  with  so  many  new  of  character  which  he  could  bring 
and  original  and  noble  beings.  Scott  out  to  perfection — Thackeray  his — 
not  only  introduces  us  to  a  crowd  of  and  Loixi  Lytton  his ;  but  Scott,  like 
men  and  women  whom  we  did  not  Shakespeare,  has  a  world  of  men 
know  before,  but  he  sets  incidents  under  his  belt  From  Jenny  Denni- 
so  before  us  that  they  make  as  vivid  son,  up  to  Rebecca  the  Jewess,  what 
an  impression  upon  our  minds  as  a  range  of  variety ;  from  Ccpur-de- 
things  that  have  happened  to  our-  Lion  to  Dbk  Hatteraickl  and  yet 
selves.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  they  are  all  so  vivid  that  we  might 
quite  possible  for  a  man  in. all  good  (as  people  say)  shake  hands  with 
i&ith,  after  reading,  say,  the  Battie  of  them.  Every  one  of  his  figures  is 
Prestonpans,  the  Porteous  Riot,  or  an  individual  study.  They  are  not 
the  expedition  of  Dandle  Dinmont  divided  into  classes,  as  is  so  usual 
and  young  Bertram  across  the  moors,  even  with  novelists  of  genius,  who 
to  feel  his  mind  overshadowed  by  a  have  one  stock  old  man  whom 
momentary  doubt  whether  these  in-  they  vary  at  their  will,  one  humor- 
cidents  had  occurred  in  his  own  ous  character,  one  grave  one,  with 
experience  or  had  been  simply  told  to  which  they  play  all  the  changes 
him.  He  takes  us  into  a  new  dis-  possible  in  a  circle  so  limited.  Scott 
trict,  and  sets  it  before  us  so  that  is  entirely  free  from  this.  Baron 
we  feel  capable  of  recognisuig  every  Bradwardine  and  Jonathan  Oldbuck 
bush  and  cothouse.  He  nuJies  a  are  as  little  like  each  other  as  either 
scene  so  to  pass  before  us  that  we  is  like  Waverley  or  Fergus  Maclvor ; 
feel  we  have  been  in  it  In  every  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  every 
way  he  pours  the  full  tide  of  his  picture  he  has  made.  Except  in  the 
own  exuberant  existence  over  the  thankless  r6U  of  hero,  where  it  is 
subject  he  has  diosen ;  he  makes  it  very  difficult  to  vary  the  no-charao- 
live,  he  makes  it  glow,  he  removes  ter,  he  never  repeats  himsell  Guy 
it  out  of  the  region  of  hypothesis,  Mannering,  Pleydell,  and  Dandie 
and  writes  certainty  all  over  it  His  Dinmont  are  in  no  way  to  be  con- 
novels  are  as  vivid,  as  lifelike,  as  founded  with  the  other  soldiers, 
lavish  in  their  vitality,  as  are  his  lawyers,  or  honest  fellows  nn  the 
poems;  and  though  the  probabili-  series.  Neither  have  we  any  counter- 
ties  are  by  no  means  slavishly  ad-  part  or  echo  of  Nicol  Jarvie  or  of 
hered  to,  or  facts  severely  upheld,  Andrew  Fairservice.  This  notable 
there  are  a  few  among  us  who  do  not  expedient  for  saving  trouble  evi- 
stand  by  Scott  against  both  history  dently  had  not  occurred  to  him. 
and  likelihood.  What  he  has  creat-  Even  his  heroines,  though  they  pai^ 
ed,  is — and  we  are  impatient  of  any  take  of  the  same  disadvanta^  as 
contradiction,  for  do  not  his  bril-  the  heroes,  have  a  certain  ghmmer 
liant  imaginations,  his  pictures,  even  of  identity.  Rose  and  Lucy  are 
his  dreams  and  visions^  prove  them-  not  the  same^  neither  are  the  spright^ 
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ly  Julia  and  Miss  Wardour,  though  dividuals.  In  the  same  way  from 
there  is  a  certain  resemblance  be-  prince  to  bedesman,  from  the  ewe- 
tween  them.  This  wonderful  var-  milker  to  the  lady  of  romance — 
iety  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  Scott  is  able  for  all  He  looks  on 
by  taking  one  class  of  characters  as  the  world  with  eyes  of  sunshiny 
an  example.  There  is  Andrew  Fair-  daylight,  not  with  spectacles  col- 
service,  Cuddie  Headrigg,  Ritchie  oured  by  his  own  theories  or  other 
Monyplies,  all  lierving-men — all  with  people'a  He  is  indeed  troubled  by 
a  strong  tendency  to  prudence  and  no  theories  which  can  warp  his 
care  of  themselyes,  all  quaintly  at*  cheerful  unfailing  eyesight  What 
tached  to  their  masters,  all  full  of  he  sees  and  feels,  what  he  has  laid 
native  wit,  and  fertile  in  excuse  up  and  noted  unconsciously  in  the 
and  self-defence.  They  are  all  alike  long  bright  days  of  silence  and  ob- 
vivid  and  distinct,  and  are  occa-  scure  existence,  he  brings  forth  now 
sionally  placed  in  very  similar  cir-  with  an  instinctive  fidelity.  Though 
cumstances.  But  there  is  no  re-  he  is  called  the  Great  Unknown^ 
sembjance  between  them.  They  are  people  find  him  out  everywhere  by 
just  as  separate  as  if  one  had  been  chance  words  he  says,  by  the  stories 
a  knight  and  another  a  baron,  he  tells — by  the  current,  as  it  were, 
And  then  compare  them  with  that  of  his  mind.  At  all  times  he  is 
wonderful  picture  of  the  oldrworld  true  to  nature  and  recollection,  and 
Major-domo,  Caleb  Balderstone.  brings  forth  out  of  his  treasures  things 
He  is  as  distinct  from  them,  in  some  new  and  old — things  always  genial, 
respects  as  superior  to  them,  as  it  is  large,  and  true.  We  cannot,  after  re- 
possible  to  conceive.  It  would  be  flection  (barring  always  the  heroes) 
easy  to  go  through  the  whole  series,  bring  to  our  mind  a  single  instance 
and  prove  from  one  group  after  of  repetition.  His  smaller  figures 
another  the  manysidedness  of  the  and  his  great  are  alike  distinct :  eve- 
painter.  There  is  not  a  child  even  ry  new  novel  has  a  new  standing- 
whom  he  passes  at  a  cotter's  door,  ground,  a  new  succession  of  groups, 
but  becomes  individual  to  him.  He  an  individuality  distinctive  to  itself, 
notes  every  similarity,  every  feature  The  roadtr  has  but  to  cast  his  eye 
they  have  in  common  with  others,  upon  all  the  works  of  imagination 
and  then  he  makes  them  different  he  knows,  except  Shakespeare  and 
There  is  no  more  to  be  said.  If  we  Scott,  and  he  will  easily  perceive 
knew  how  he  did  it,  we  too  our-  how  rare  and  remarkable  this  dis- 
solves could  do  it — ^but  at  least  we  tinction  is. 

can  perceive  the  fact    They  are  like  Scott's  first  novel  was  published 

the  people  we  meet — alike  in  a  thou-  in  1814,  and  by  the  year  1818  his 

Sana  things,  exactly  alike  in  none,  genius    had    attained    one    of    its 

This  is  another  point  of  resemblance  distinct  climaxes  and   culminating- 

between  the  broad  and  expansive  na-  points  in  the  *  Heart  of  Midlothian.' 

tore  of  our  great  nbvelist  and  that  Between  these  two  dates,  *Waverloy,' 

of  Shakespeare.    He  too,  and  above  *Guy  Manncring,'  *The  Antiquary,' 

all  who  have  ever  tried,  painted  all  *  The  Black  Dwarf,'  *  Old  Mortality,' 

mankind — not  a  few  typical  figures  and  *  Rob  Roy,'  had  been  published, 

disturbed  by  doubts  of  theu*  own  Of  these  the  'Black  Dwarf  is  the 

identity,  and  followed  about  by  a  little  only'*'  weak    spot;    aU   the    others 

crowd  of  shadows,  but  a  host  of  in-  show  the  full  fervour  and  power  of 

*ThLs  weakness  was  discovered  before  its  publication  by  William  Blackwood,  the 

founder  and  first  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  and  pointed  out  by  him  with  the  courogo 
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his  Arst  and  freshest  inspiration.  It  tained.  A  creature  absolutely  pure, 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  where  all  absolutely  truthful,  yet  of  a  tender- 
are  so  much  above  criticism ;  but  ness,  a  forbearance,  and  long-sufibr- 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  ing  beyond  the  power  of  man,  wil- 
among  so  many, remarkable  works,  ling  to  die  rather  than  lie,  but  re- 
the  *  Heart  of  Midlothian'  separates  solute  that  the  truth  her  nature  has 
itself,  prince  or  rather  princess  among  forced  her  to  speak  shall  not  be 
equals.  Here  is  the  humblest,  com-  used  for  harm  if  her  very  life  can 
monest  tale  of  deception  and  be-  prevent  it  And  this  flower  of 
trayal,  a  story  in  its  beginning  like  human  nature  expands  and  blooms 
one  of  those  that  abound  m  all  out,  its  slow  sweet  blossom  opening  ' 
literature.  There  is  the  pretty^  vain,  before  our  eyes  without  one  mo-  / 
foolish  girl  gone  astray,  the  *^  villain"  mentis  departure  from  the  homely/ 
who  deceived  her,  the  father  and  guise,  the  homely  knguage,  even 
sister  brokenhearted  with  shame,  the  the  matter-of-fact  channel  in  which 
unhappy  young  heroine's  life  spoilt,  her  thou^ts  nm  by  nature.  She 
and  ruined  like  that  of  a  trodden-down  is  never  made  anything  di£^rent 
flower;  nothine,  alas!  can  be  more  from  what  it  is  natiu^l  that  the 
ordinary  than  the  tale.  Put  to  it  but  daughter  of  David  Deans,  cowf  eedcr 
its  usual  moral  conclusion,  the  only  at  St  Leonard's,  should  be.  In  all 
one  possible  to  the  sentimentalist,  her  many  adventures  she  is  always 
the  *^only  act"  which  the  *4ovelv  the  same  simple,  straightforward, 
woman"  who  has  ^*  stooped  to  folly"  untiring,  one-idea-ed  woman ;  sim- 
can  find  *^her  guilt  to  cover,"  and  pie,  but  strong  not  weak  in  her  sim- 
the  moralist  has  no  more  well-worn  plicity,  firm  in  her  gentleness,  re- 
subject;  but  the  touch  of  Scott's  sisting  all  unnecessary  jexplanations 
hand  changed  all.  **  Had  this  storv  with  a  sensible  decision,  at  which 
been  conducted  by  a  common  hand,  the  clever,  bold,  unscrupulous  villain 
says  a  judicious  anonymous  cor-  of  the  piece  stands  aghast.  He  has 
respondent  quoted  in  Lockhart's  not  the  courage  to  keep  his  secrets, 
*■  Life,'  **  Effie  would  have  attract-  he  who  has  courage  to  break  hearts 
«d  all  our  concern  and  sympathy —  and  prisons ;  but  Jeanie  has  the 
J(eanie  only  cold  approbation :  where-  courage.  There  is  not  one  scene 
Aft  Jeanie,  without  youth,  beauty,  in  which  this  high  valour  of  the 
geniinfi,  warm  passions,  or  any  other  heart,  this  absolute  goodness,  fails 
nov^l-^perfection,  is  here  our  object  her ;  nor  is  there  one  in  which  she 
from  beginning  to  end."  Jeanie  departs  ever  so  little  from  the  low- 
Beans,  to  our  thinking,  is  the  cream  liness  of  her  b^inning.  She  is  as 
And  perfection  of  Scott's  work.  She  little  daunted  by  the  Duke  and  the 
is  tenfold  more,  because  in  all  ordi-  Queen  as  she  is  by  the  other  diffl- 
»ary  circumstances  she  would  be  so  culties  which  she  has  met  and  sur- 
xmich  less  Interesting  to  us  than  a  mounted  with  that  tremulous  timi- 
ficore  of  beautiful  RowenaSj  than  even  dity  of  courage^  which  belongs  to 
Flora  or  Rebecca.  She  is  a  piece  nerves  highly  strong;  nay,  she  has 
of  AcUial  fact,  real  as  the  gentle  even  a  certain  modest  pleasure  in 
landscape  in  whieh  she  is  first  en-  the*  society  of  these  potentates,  her 
dosed,  true  as  her  kine  that  browse  simple  soul  meeting  them  with  awe, 
1HKMI  the  slope^— and  yet  she  is  the  yet  with  absolute  frankness ;  making 
highest  ideal  that  Scott  has  ever  at-  no  commonplace  attempt  at  equality. 

and  clear-sightodncss  wliich  dlBtingaishcd  him— a  bold  act,  which  roased  Scott  Into  a 
most  UBQsual  oi^urBt  of  petulance,  almost  the  only  ouo  recorded  of  him ;  thoairh 
It  is  CTiJcst  that  ht  ^-y.-^  :.*^p*cd  the  opinion  wJ«^a  had  irritated  him. 
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Nothing  but  the  beautiful  unison  of  a  Jeanie  up  at  the  poetic  pitch,  and 

soul  so  firm  and  true  with  the  circum-  lost  her  m  an  attempt  to  prove  the 

stances    and    habits    appropriate  to  elevating  influence  of  high  emotion 

her  class,  could  have  brought  out  the  — an  elevation  which  in  that  case 

whole  of  Jeanie' s  virtues.      Nor  do  would  have  been  as  poor  as  it  iVas 

her  dangers,  or  the  fame  and  success  artificial,    and   devoid   of   all    true 

she  has  won,  make  for  a  moment  that  insight      Scott   knew    better;    his 

effect  upon  her  which  such  ezperi-  humble  maiden  of  the  fields  never 

ences  would  make  upon  the  temper-  ceases  for  a  moment  to  be  the  best 

ament  to  which  a  desire  of  "  better-  and  highest  thing  he    could  make 

ing  itself " — in  one  way  as  noble  a  her — herself. 

desire  as  it  is  possible  to  entertain  It  is  with  a  mingling  of  surprise 
— is  the  chief  of  human  motives,  and  amusement  that  we  read  in 
That  desire  has  been  the  parent  of  the  letter  wo  have  just  quoted  a 
many  fine  deeds,  but  its  introduc-  contemporary's  bold  criticism  upon 
tion  would  have  desecrated  Jeanie.  the  construction  of  this  tale.  When 
With  a  higher  and  nobler  art,  the  we  think  of  it,  we  entirely  agree 
poet  has  perceived  that  the  time  with  what  is  said,  and  have  felt  it 
which  has  been  so  important  to  her  all  our  life,  though  it  has  been  a  kind 
is,  after  all,  but  a  little  interval  in  of  irreverence  to  think  of  saying 
her  life,  and  that  it  has  no  power  it  **The  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
to  upset  the  sweet  balance  of  her  volume  unavoidably  flags,"  says 
nature,  or  whisper  into  her  sound  this  bold  critic,  whom  wo  suppose 
and  healthful  brain  any  extravagant  by  the  style  to  be  a  woman.  **  After 
wishes.  The  accidental  and  temper-  Jeanie  is  happily  settled  at  Ros- 
ary pass  away,  the  perennial  and  na-  neath,  we  have  no  more  to  wish 
toral  remain.  Jeanie  is  greater  than  for."  This  is  quite  true.  The  post- 
rank  or  gain  could  make  her  in  the  scriptal  part  of  the  story  is  unneces- 
noble  simplicity  of  her  nature ;  and  sary  and  uncalled  for.  We  do  not 
the  elevation  which  is  the  natural  much  care  to  know  what  became  of 
reward  of  virtue  in  every  fairy  tale  EflSe,  nor  have  we  any  interest  to 
would  be  puerile  and  unworthy  speak  of  in  her  abandoned  child, 
of  her — false  to  every  principle  of  We  are  perfectly  contented  to  part 
art  as  well  as  nature.  The  pretty  with  them  all,  after  the  hurried 
Perdita  becomes  a  princess  by  every  farewell  between  the  sisters,  and 
role  of  romance,  even  when  she  is  when  the  minister's  wife  has  been 
not  an  anonymous  king's  daughter  settled  in  homely  dignity  upon  her 
to  begin  with ;  but  Jeanie  is  above  beautiful  peninsula.  We  cannot 
any  such  primitive  reward.  She  is  even  make  out  very  clearly  for  what 
herself  always,  which  is  greater  than  object  this  postscript  is  added  on, 
any  princess ;  and  there  never  was  It  does  not  help,  but  rather  mars, 
a  more  exquisite  touch  than  that  in  the  tale ;  it  is  huddled  up  and 
which,  after  her  outburst  of  poetic  ended  in  a  hurry,  and  no  necessity 
eloquence  to  the  Queen — eloquence  of  either  art  or  nature  demands  its 
to  which  she  is  stimulated  by  the  introduction.  When  we  thus  apply 
very  climax  of  love  and  anxiety  the  more  ordinary  rules  of  criticism 
— she  sinks  serene  into  herse&  to  a  book  which  has  taken  posses- 
and  contemplates  Richmond  Hill  as  sion  of  our  very  hearts,  and  twined 
"braw  rich  feeding  for  the  cows,"  itself  in  with  our  lives,  we  feel  a 
the  innocent  dumb  friends  of  her  certain  surprise  at  our  own  temer- 
simple  and  unchanging  soul.  This  ity.  For  here  once  more  Scott  is 
is  the  true  moderation  of  genius,  as  Shakespeare  in  our  mind.  His 
An  inferior  writer  would  have  kept  very   errors   are  dear  to  us ;  they 
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arc,    to    our    thinking,    rather    the  once  indulged  in;   and  he  bought 

beloved  weaknesses  of  a  dear  friend  armouj^  and   knick-knacks  with    a 

— 'the   little  clouds   that  make   his  very  rage  of  acquisition;    and    ho 

glory    supportable,    and    which  we  opened    his    hospitable    doors — the 

lovo  for  his  sake — than  defects  to  doors  of  the  cottage  which  was  soon 

be  criticised  in  art      We  can  no  to  become  a  castle,  the  little  house 

more  take  him  to  pieces    in    cold  of  Abbotsford  which  he  could  not 

blood  than  we  could  content    himself    without     turning 

"  Peep  and  botanlse  ^^^^  *  S^^^  one— to  all  the  world. 
Upon  our  mother's  grave'*—  This  was  very  imprudent  let  us 
that  last  profanity  of  the  intellect,  confess,  but  it  was  no  doubt  a  very 
denounced  as  it  deserves  by  another  condition  of  the  wonderful  inspired 
great  poet  Far  from  us  be  this  existence  which  he  was  leading, 
irreverence.  It  is  well  for  the  Without  this  margin  of  self-indul- 
national  heart,  for  its  faithfulness  gence — the  word  seems  harsh— of 
and  its  true  hxmianity,  that  it  should  indulgence  in  his  own  innocent 
.  possess  poets  and  heroes  who  are  tastes  and  perfectly  legitimate 
above  comment — ^men  who  can  do  pleasures,  it  is  probable  that  he 
no  wrong.  If  history  disagrees  could  not  have  gone  on  at  alL  But 
with  our  Shakespeare,  so  much  the  for  the  dead  weight  of  the  Ballan- 
worse  for  history ;  and  if  our  Scott,  tynes  and  their  concerns,  his  land- 
in  a  moment  of  weariness,  runs  buying,  his  rococo,  and  his  hospi- 
contrary  to  a  law  of  perfect  art,  why,  tality  would  all  have  been  within 
then,  it  is  not  for  such  a  crowned  his  means ;  but  granted  the  terrible 
and  reigning  soul  that  laws  of  art  clog,  and  the  superhuman  exertions 
were  made.  Let  us  be  bound  by  necessary  to  drag  on  with  it,  Scott's 
them,  who  are  as  other  men — but  personal  extravagances  were,  we 
not  our  sovereign,  of  whose  gentle  should  be  inclined  to  say,  necessary 
errors,  whose  splendid  mistakes  and  to  his  very  existence.  They  were 
irregularities,  we  are  proud.  to  him  what  fresh  air,  fresh  water. 
While  all  this  magnificent  stream  a  draught  of  generous  wine,  is  to 
was  going,  Scott  was,  thank  heaven,  a  man  engaged  in  some  immense 
at  the  height  of  happiness,  enjoying  athletic  feat  They  kept  him 
his  harassed,  laborious,  and  anxious'  going ;  the  spring  of  pleasure  and 
life  as  few  men  enjoy  the  most  un-  exhilaration  which  they  communi- 
disturbed  existence.  He  had  to  cated  give  him  vigour  for  his  al- 
toil  as  none  but  himself  could  toil  most  hopeless  labour.  Here  was 
to  pay  John  Ballantyne's  terrible  at  least  something  in  which  there 
notes  of  hand,  which  seem  to  have  was  satisfaction,  something  gained 
dropped  in  at  the  most  unexpected  out  of  the  wreck  and  fermentation 
moments,  to  everybody's  constema-  of  time.  There  are  some  of  us  now 
tion — and  to  float  off  by  his  fairy  who  know  as  well  as  Scott  did 
vessels  and  ships  of  light  the  heavy  what  ease  and  consolation  there  is 
mass  of  dead  and  valueless  lumber  in  now  and  then  a  piece  of  pure 
which  the  brothers  had  accumu-  personal  extravagance,  an  unjustifi- 
lated.  And  while  he  was  stirred  to  able  yet  most  balmly  and  sweet  in- 
the  last  possibility  of  his  powers  dulgence  in  the  midst  of  hard  and 
by  this  gigantic  task,  he  was  himself  thankless  labours.  It  is  foolish — 
extravagant,  let  us  allow.  He  join-  it  makes  the  burden  heavier  and 
ed  field  to  field  with  that  strange  the  toil  harder — but  it  is  life, 
craving  for  a  little  and  a  little  more  Economy,  self-denial,  a  few  years' 
land  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  seclusion  like  that  of  Wordsworth, 
appetites   of   human   nature  when  sharp  saving  and  care  of  the  pen nies. 
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since  the  pounds  must  go  into  the  with  Jeanie  Deans.  The  triumph 
Ballantynes'  miserable  till,  would  in  one  case  is  as  great  in  degree  as 
very  -likely  have  set  him  right  in  the  other,  but  it  is  infinitely  in- 
But  this,  Scott — bom,  as  people  say,  f  erior  in  kind, 
of  the  thriftiest  race  in  Christendom  It  is  impossible  in  our  limited 
— was  simply  incapable  of.  Neces-  space  to  enter  more  fully  into  either 
sary  poverty  he  would  have  borne  the  work  or  the  life  of  mis  brilliant 
as  bravely  as  he  did  everything  middle  period.  From  the  time 
else,  but  voluntary  economy  was  when  Constable  took  upon  him  the 
impossible  to  him.  He  had  to  live  burden  of  the  Ballantynes'  responsi- 
largely  while  he  strode  along  under  bilities,  until  the  time  when  Con- 
his  burden,  or  to  throw  it  down  stable  himself  began,  to  stagger  in 
and  die.  Heaven  help  those  who  his  too-impetuous  career,  the  pres- 
have  such  burdens  on  their  shoul-  sure  upon  Scott  diminished.  lie 
ders  I  They  must  make  out  to  live  was  led  from  extravagance  to  estra- 
and  labour  somehow,  and  one  way  vagance,  all,  alas !  but  too  congenial 
or  other  they  have  to  pay  for  the  to  his  mind,  by  the  sanguine  impetu- 
power.  osity  of  the  publisher,  who  was  ever 
In  the  year  1817  another  im-  ready  to  advance  to  him  thousands 
mense  and  novel  success  was  at-  upon  thousands  of  pounds  for  future 
tained  in  *  Ivanhoe,'  which  took  novels,  without  any  stipulation,  ex- 
England  (especially)  by  storm,  and  cept  that  they  were  to  be  by  the 
which  has  since  reigned  among  the  author  of  *'Waverley.'  This  time 
very  best  of  Scott's  novels.  "  As  of  his  splendour  and  happiness  is 
a  work  of  art  *  Ivanhoe'  is  perhaps  pathetic  beyond  description  to  the 
the  first  of  all  Scgt^s  efforts  in  prose  reader  who  knows  what  is  coming, 
or  verse,"  says  Mr.  Eockljgjrt ;  but  this  and  is  aware  of  the  frightful  precipice 
is  an  opinion  in  whicl^  we  csmnot  agree,  upon  the  very  edge  of  which  this 
It  is  a  model  of  a  romantic  and  pic-  beautiful,  liberal,  princely  household 
turesque  narrative,  perhaps  the  very  was  standing.  But  ne  was  very  happy, 
finest  and  most  animated  sketch  of  thank'  heaven !  All  the  good  that 
ancient  manners  ever  made,  and  cer-  man  could  get  out  of  life  was  his. 
tainly  the  noblest  in  the  English  He  built  himself  the  castle  of  his 
language.  But  Mr.  Lockhart  adds :  dreams — he  gathered  round  him  all 
**  I  believe  no  reader  who  is  capable  the  curious  and  beautiful  things 
of  comprehending  the  author's  Scotch  which  he  loved — ^he  saw  his  chil- 
cbaracter  and  Scoteh  dialogue  will  dren  grow  and  thrive  about  him — 
ever  place  even  *  Ivanhoe'  as  a  work  he  received,  with  a  hospitality  with- 
of  genius  on  the  some  level  with  out  bounds,  everybody  that  was 
'Waverley,' *QuyMannering/ orthe  worth  receiving  in  the  three  king- 
'  Heart  of  Midlothian.' "  In  this  doms,  and  a  great  many  who  very 
verdict  we  emphatically  concur.  The  little  merited  that  delightful  and 
splendour  of  life  and  movement  in  never-failing  welcome.  Everything 
tnis  work,  the  ease  with  which  it  went  well  with  him  for  these  glori- 
carries  the  reader  back  to  a  period  ous  abundant  years — or  at  least  ap- 
80  far  beyond  tiie  limits  of  natural  peared  to  go  welL  It  was  in  1825 
interest,  and  the  dazzling  repro-  that  the  first  threatenings  of  ruin 
ducdon  b^ore  us  of  that  early  age,  came.  One  of  the  commercial  crises 
which,  however  far  it  be  from  abso-  that  overtake,  it  seems  periodically, 
lute  correctness,  is  henceforward  oiu*  all  great  commercial  countries,  had 
only  picture  of  the  days  of  Coeur-de-  arrived ;  and  Constable,  a  most  dar- 
Lion — all  this,  we  repeat,  cannot  ing,  sanguine,  and  enthusiastic  man 
for  a  moment  be  put  in  the  balance  by  nature,  had  gone  further   than 
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man  ought  to  go  in  a  career  of  busi- 
ness, which  reads  like  a  publisher's 
fairy  tale,  and  had  rushed  at  last  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  well-founded 
commercial  standing  into  the  bog  of 
debt  and  bills.  Sir  Walter —for  by 
this  time  his  title  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him — ^had  through  the 
Ballantynes  become  involyed  in 
Constable's  affairs  in  a  manner 
which  we  have  no  time  to  explain, 
and  he  was  the&rst,  and  indeed  onl^, 
hope  of  the  despairing  publisher  m 
his  downfall  By  this  time  he  had 
attained  his  fifty-fourth  year,  a  time 
when  men  begin  to  feel  the  comfort 
of  slackening  their  labours.  But 
when  this  terrible  news  broke  upon 
him,  the  first  and  only  thought  in 
Scott's  mind  was  how  he  could 
best  and  most  rapidly  work  off  the 
enormous  biM*den.  We  cannot  enter 
into  Constable's  mad  schemes,  one 
of  which  was  to  borrow  £100,000 
from  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
security  of  future  works  by  the  au- 
thor of  Waverley  I  All  we  can  do 
is  to  keep  to  the  thread  of  Scott's 
own  actions  and  feelings.  He  had 
already  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
serious  illness,  and  had  met  with  one 
or  two  discouragements,  interrup- 
tions in  the  wonderful  course  of 
his  literary  success.  In  the  saddest 
pathetic  way  he  forbodes  in  his 
journal  the  possible  failure  of  his 
powers  in  the  gigantic  struggle  with 
ruin  and  shame  which  he  was  about 
to  undertake.  Nothing  can  be  more 
sad  than  the  following  passage  writ- 
ten in  the  first  pang  of  the  di^overy. 
As  he  gazes  into  the  face  of  probable 
riiin,  his  whole  life  passes  before  him 
like  a  dream. 

"For  myself,  if  thlnes  go  badly  In  Lon- 
don, the  ma^c  wand  of  the  Unknown  will 
be  shivered  in  his  grasp.  He  must  then, 
faith,  bo  termed  the  Too-well  known. 
The  feast  of  fancy  will  be  over  with  the 
feeling  of  independence.  He  will  no 
lonj;er  have  the  delight  of  waking  in  tlie 
morning  with  bright  ideas  in  his  mind, 
hasten  to  commit  them  to  paper,  and 
connt*  them  monthly  as  the  means  of 


planting  snch  Bcaars  and  purchasing  such 
wastes;  replacing  dreams  of  fiction  by 
other  prospective  visions  of  walks  by 

'Fountain-heads  and  pattilefls  groves, 
Places  which  pale  Faaslon  loves. 

"  This  cannot  be :  but  I  may  work  sub- 
stantial husbandry ;  <.e.,  write  history  and 
such  concerns.  Thev  will  not  be  received 
with  the  same  enthusiasm:  at  least,  I 
much  doubt,  the  general  knowledge  that 
an  author  must  work  for  his  bread,  at 
least  for  improvinfi^  his  pittance,  degrades 
him  and  his  productions  in  the  public 
eye.  He  falls  into  the  second-rate  rank 
of  estimation. 

*  While  the  harness  sore  galls,  and  the  spurs 

his  Bide  goad. 
The  hish- mettled  racer's  a  hack  on  the 

roaa.* 

.  *  **  It  is  a  bitter  thought,  and  if  tears 
start  at  it,  let  them  flow.  Mv  heart 
clings  to  the.  place  I  have  created— there 
is  scarce  a  tree  in  it  that  does  not  owe  its 
being  to  me.  ^ 

**  What  a  life  mine  has  been !— half 
educated,  almost  wholly  neglected,  or  left 
to  myself :  stuffing  my  head  with  roost 
nonsensical  trash,  and  undcr\'alued  by 
most  of  my  companions  for  a  time ;  get- 
ting forward,  and  held  a  bold  and  clever 
fellow,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  who 
thought  me  a  mere  dreamer ;  broken-heart- 
ed for  two  years ;  my  heart  handsomely 
pieced  arain — but  the  crack  wiU  remain 
to  my  djnng  day.  Rich  and  poor  four  or 
five  times ;  once  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  yet 
opened  a  new  source  of  wealUi  almost  over- 
flowing. Now  to  l)e  broken  in  my  pitch 
of  pride,  and  nearly  winged  (unless  good 
news  should  come) :  because  London 
chooses  to  be  in  an  uproar,  and  in  the 
tumult  of  bulls  and  bears,  a  poor  inoffen- 
sive lion  like  myself  is  pushcu  to  tlie  wall. 
But  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  It  ?  God 
knows  *  and  so  ends  the  catechism. 

"  Nobody  in  the  end  can  lose  a  penny 
by  me— that  is  one  comfort  ..^liauviil 
think  pride_has  had  a  falL  Let  tliem  in- 
dulge lEelrown^riHein  thinking  that  my 
fall  will  make  them  higher,  or  seem  so  at 
least  I  have  the  satittfaction  to  recollect 
that  my  prosperitv  has  been  of  advantage 
to  many,  ana  to  hope  that  some  at  least 
will  foi^ve  my  transient  wealth  on  ac- 
count or  the  innocence  of  my  intentions, 
and  my  real  wish  to  do  good  to  the  poor. 
Sad  hearts,  too,  at  Damick,  and  in  tho 
cottages  of  Abliotjtford.  I  liate  half  re- 
solved never  to  see  the  place  again.  How 
could  I  tread  my  hall  with  sncli  a  dimin- 
ished crest  ?  how  live  a  poor  indebted  man 
where  I  was  once  the  wealthy,  the  hon- 
oured ?  I  was  to  have  gone  there  on  Sat- 
urday, in  joy  and  prospwity,  to  receive  my 
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friends.  My  dogs  will  wait  for  me  In  vain,  not  be  stated  at  least  than  £28,000 1" 

It  U  f ooUfih-but  the  tUouffhte  of  parting  T^^.g  ^^  produced  by  the  novel  of 

from  these  dumb  creatures  have  moved  me  4  xf^^^ji^^^y,  »  *^«  «,i*:«k   vsi(\(\f\  «r»a 

more  than  any  of  the  painful  reflections  I  Woodstock    for  which  £8000  was 

have  put  down.    Poor  thines!    I  must  given;   by  the   *Life  of  Napoleon, 

get  them  kind  masters !    There  may  bo  which  produced   £18,000;   and  by 

vet  those  who,  loving  me,  may  love  my  gome  portion  of  the  '  Chronicles  of 

L°f't^'^foi'my1o^o°dlS^%r\X3i  *«    Canongate.'       These    immense 

lose  the  tone  of  mind  with  which  men  earnings  were  accompanied  bv  cor- 

should  meet  distress.  I  feel  my  dogs*  feet  respondmg  ecwiomies  ;   and  though 

on  my  knees— I  hear  them  whining  and  the  courageous  cheerfulness  of  his 

seeking  for  me  eveiywhere.    This  Is  non-  ^\^^  y^^^^^  ^own  at  intervals  under 

sense,  but  It  Is  what  they  would  do,  could  .1^  *^««:ivi^  ««.^:»U4.    »»*^  ».*^.,^^  i»:« 

thev  know  how  things  may  be.    An  odd  *^*®  temble  weight,  ho  pursued  his 

thought  strikes  mo— When  I  die,  will  the  course  with  a  passion  of  zeal  and 

journal  of  these  davs  bo  taken  out  of  the  earnestness.      In  two  years  he  had 

ebon  V  cabinet  at  Abbotsford,and  read  with  cleared   off   £40,000,   and    in    1880 

=Una^e"cpSV^^^^^^  the  debt  was  reduced  to  £64,000, 
such  a  hitch  ?—orwlU  It  be  found  In  some  considerably  less  than  half  the  on- 
obscure  lodging-house,  where  the  decayed  ginal  sum.  The  creditors,  m  ad- 
eon  of  chlvdrybas  hung  up  his  scutcheon,  miration  and  gratitude,  presented 
and  where  one  or  two  old  friends  wlU  look  Yi\m  with  his  own  library,  plate,  and 
grave,  and  whisper  to  each  other,  *  Poor  x„««u.„»«^  «  ^v*  ^v.i^'w  1^1  ^IL.v^ 
gentleman' -*rwellmeanlng  mm'-  furaiture—a  gift  which  he  received 

*  nobody's  enemy  but  hfc*  own '— *  thought  with  simple  and  profound  .pleasure, 
his  parts  would  never  wear  out* — *famllv  They  had  before  allowed  him  to  con- 
poorly  Icf t '— *  pity  he  took  that  foolish  tinue  to  live  in  Abboteford.       But 

^*Jf ^  ~^.n  7",5f ^^e*-  ^^  SS^^i^"  ^  from  this  tune  a  cold  shadow  began 

•*  Poor  Will  Laldlaw! — poor  Tom  Pur%  """*  "'"^  v«aiv  »  vvi«  omw^avw   M«t«i^ 

die!— such  news  will  wring  vour  hearte,  to  creep  over  tiie  great  life.     He  had 

and  many  a  poor  fellow's  besides,  to  whom  one  or  two  fits  of  paralysis,  trifling 

my  prosperity  was  daUy  bread.'*  in  themselves,  but  sadly  sufiBcient 

Further    on    he   breaks    into  an  to    show    what    was    coming.     He 

apostrophe  more  touching  still,  one  tells  us  himself  that  he  has  *^  awk- 

which  makes  the  heart  contract,  and  ward  feelings  **  which  he   *'  cannot 

the  eyes  fill  with  a  too-painful  sym-  bear  up  against,"  confusions  of  head 

pathy.     **0h  Invention,  rouse  thy-  and   thought,  dreariness,  and  pain, 

self  I'^  he  cries ;  **  may  man  be  kind,  **  A  man  carries  no  scales  about  him 

may  God  be  propitiobs !     The  worst  to  ascertain  his  own  value,"  he  cries 

is,     he  adds,  witii  unspeakable  and  once  more,  with  sharp  anguish  in 

most    pathetic  humility,   "/  never  his   tone.      The   power    is    gliding 

quite    know  when  I  am   right   or  away  from  him  unawares.     In  1831 

wrong ;  and  Ballantyne,  who  does  he  has  "a  remonstrance  from  these 

know  in  some  degree,  will  fear  to  cridcal  people,  Ballantyne  and  Ca- 

toll  me."      This  .was    in    January  dell,    against    the    last    volume    of 

1826,   some  few  months  after  the  '  Count  Robert* "     "  I  suspect  their 

catastrophe    had    happened.       Yet  opinion  will    be  found  to  coincide 

Uie  man  who  writes  thus — ^with  a  with  that  of  the  public,"  he  adds, 

cry  of  uncontrollable  anguish  which  with  a  desperate  calmness ;  ''*•  at  least 

some  few   minds  will    be  able   to  it   is  not  very  different   from  my 

realise  but  too  deeply,  and  which  own.    The  blow  is  a  stunning  one, 

must  impress  all — ^by  sheer  work,  by  I  suppose,  for  I  scarcely  feel  it     It 

the    invention    which    he    thus  in-,  is  sin^lar,  but  it  comes  with  as  little 

voked,   did,   between  the    close    of  surpnse  as  if  I  had  a  remedy  ready ; 

1825  and  the  10th  of  June   1827,  yet,  God  knows,  I  am  at  sea  in  tno 

*'  diminish  his  debt  to  an  amount  dark,  and  the  vessel  leaking,  I  thioJc, 

which,"  Mr.  Lockhart  tells  us,  **  can-  into  the   bargain.    ...    I   have 
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suffered  terribly,  that  is  the  truth,  take  into  his  heart,  with  one  sad 

rather  in  body  than  in  mind,  and  I  moaning  cry  everywhere  to  get  home 

often  wish   I  could    lie  down  and  — to  die  at  home.     And  so  he  did. 

sleep  without  waking.     But  I  will  They  took  him  back  to  his  Abbotsford 

fight  it  out  if  I  can.     It  would  argue  for  the  last  scene  of  all.     From  that 

too  great  an  attachment  of  conse-  dearest  familiar  place  his  most  Christ- 

qucnce  to  my  literary  labours    to  tian,   most  honest,  most  courteouF, 

sink  under  critical  clamour.      Did  noble,   and  gentle  soul  must  have 

I  know  how  to  begin  I  would  begin  known  its  way  better  to  the  open 

again   this    very    day,    although    I  gates  of  heaven, 

know  I  should  sink  at  the  end."  And  what  can  we  say  of  Walter 

The  writer  who  transcribes  these  Scott  which  all  the  world  has  not 

words,  and  who  follows  with  a  feel-  said  already  ?     His  last  fierce  and 

ing  which  is  more  than  sympathy  terrible  struggle  against  those  giant 

the  last  awful  pause  of  coming  im-  powers  of  Debt  and  Shame,  which  are 

potence    which    shadows  over  this  to  this  generation  what  dragons  and 

valiant     ever-labouring     soul,     can  devouring  monsters  were  to  the  past, 

scarcely  see  the  lines  for  tears.  humbhng,  as  he  felt  it,  and  as  many 

Thus  he  fell  who  had  worked,  we  a  man  has  felt  it,  was  in  reality  the 

believe,  as  never  man  worked  be-  greatest,  if  saddest,glory  of  his  career, 

fore,  with  a  steadiness,  a  bravery,  an  It  was  the  thing  he  could  bear  worst, 

indomitable  gaiety  of  heart,  which  and  he  bore  it  like  a  hero.     The 

raises  him  as  high  among  the  heroes  greatest  works  of  his  genius  pale  be- 

of  his  race  as  his  genius  does  among  fore  this  work  of  his  life.    We  shake 

its  poets.    This  last  prodigious  eftbrt  our  head  and  sigh  over  the  fatal 

was  to  clear  his  honest  name,  and  to  darkness   that    enveloped    his  end. 

preserve  the  dear  home  which  had  He  himself  mournfully  speaks  of  the 

been  for  so  long  the  delight  of  his  degradation    which,    in    the    public 

heart ;  and  if  he  himself  had  helped  eye,  attends  the  author  who  works 

to  make  the  ruin  which  he  sought  for  his  bread.     But  if  such  a  degra* 

single-handed  to  repair,  it  was  not  dation  ever  existed,  he  made  an  end 

his   kind    profusion,   his    congenial  of  it;  and  never  was  battle  against 

magnificence,  that  was  the  sole,  or  the  most  chivalrous  of  foes  on  the 

indeed  the  chief,  causes  of  that  over-  noblest  field  more  splendidly  fought 

throw.    But  what  others  had  done  than  this  dark*  and  desperate  battle 

he  only  struggled   to  undo— strug-  against  the  modem  demons  whose 

gled  till  the  pen  fell  from  his  feeble  grip  is  ruin,   and  whose  conquest 

hand — till  the  last  ray  of  light  sunk  gives  no  fame, 

and  faded  from  his  despairing  souL  His  bones  are  laid  by  the  Tweedy 
He  felt  the  light  and  the  power  steal .  as  he  would  have  had  them.     But 

away  from  him  as  the  darkened  days  the  heirs  and  descendants  for  whom 

went  on.     His  wife  died  by  his  side  he  laboured  have  all  but  died  out  of 

when  he  most  wanted  solace ;  yet,  the  land,  a  pathetic  moral  to  his  tale 

with  one  faithful  child  standing  by  of  tenderest  and  most  natural  ambi- 

him  of  all  his  once  joyous  family,  tion.     Yet  Scott  has  not  lived  ia 

his  daughter  Anne,  he  still  toiled  vain ;    for    Scotland    is  his  monu- 

and  struggled  on  until  nature  re-  ment,    and    the    nation    his    heir, 

fused  to  struggle  more.  proud  to  her  heart  of  her  poet,  the 

We  need  not  attempt  to  touch  on  type  of  our  race,  the  flower  of  our 

the  last  despairing  journey  to  Italy,  genius,    the  noblest  and  truest,  as 

He  went  to  Rome,  Naples,  places  he  well  as  most  gifted,  of  all  Scots  who 

would  have  loved  to  roam  about  and  glory  in  that  name. 
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The  dead-lock  in  the  management  thing  of  the  sort  which  can  hardly 
of  public  affairs,  of  which  we  com-  provoke  controversy,  and  therefore 
plained  last  month,  seems  to  be  raises  none— they  vote  for  and  pass 
growing  more  decided,  and  more  it  without  much  discussion.  If  it 
pregnant  with  mischief  to  the  com-  touch  points  that  affect  in  any  way 
monwealth,  every  day.  Not  over  the  wellbeing  of  the  State,  they 
either  House  of  Parliament  can  her  look  at  it  in  all  its  possible  bear- 
Majesty's  Ministers  pretend  that  ings;  and,  having  wrangled  over  it 
they  are  able  any  longer  to  exercise  for  weeks  together,  either  compel 
the  smallest  Intimate  control  By  the  Minister  to  withdraw  it,  or  carry 
a  desperate  and  most  unwise  ex-  for  him  just  as  much  or  just  as  little 
pedient  they  are  endeavouring,  it  is  of  his  scheme  as  renders  both  the 
true,  to  regain  their  ipfluence  with  measure  itself  and  the  authors  of  it 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  re-  ridiculous.  Such  has  undei^iably 
mains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  end  been  their  manner  of  proceeding 
will  justify  the  means  even  in  the  up  to  the  present  date,  and  tiie 
eyes  of  those  who  are  consenting  results  are  before  us.  For  who  can 
parties  to  it  But  as  to  the  other  speak  of  the  controversy  on  the 
House,  that  has  got  quite  beyond  Army  Regulation  Bill  as  other  than 
tbeir  management  Mutterings  about  a  virtual  defeat  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
a  collision  are  now  as  little  regarded  his  own  House  of  Commons  ?  Sus- 
there  as  threats  of  dissolution  are  tained  at  the  second  reading  by  a 
seriously  thought  of  elsewhere ;  and  majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  consequence  is  a  state  of  things,  it  received  in  Committee  such  rough 
so  &r  as  legislation  is  concerned,  to  treatment,  that  before  the  proposal  to 
which  modem  history  presents  no  read  it  a  third  time  had  been  made, 
parallel.  The  Commons,  when  ap-  it  had  entirely  changed  its  nature, 
pealed  to  in  their  proper  chamber,  Even  that  incident,  however,  failed 
where  alone  both  law  and  constitu-  to  reconcile  the  House  to  the  pro- 
ttonal  usage  require  that  appeals  .  posed  object  and  the  mode  of  attain- 
to  them  should  be  made,  have  ing  it  Sixty-two  out  of  the  hun- 
thus  far  taken  their  own  measure  dred  and  twenty  members  who  had 
of  each  case  as  it  came  before  greeted  the  scheme  in  the  earlier 
them,  and  dealt  with  it  after  the  stages  with  approval,  withdrew  their 
humour  of  the  moment  Crowding  support;  and  it  went  to  the'House 
beside  and  behind  the  Ministerial  of  Lords  at  last  not  only  mutilated 
benches,  and  professing  confidence  and  worthless,  but  affirmed  by  a 
in  Mr.  Gladstone  so  far  as  that  they  majority  of  not  more  than  fifty-two 
resist  every  overt  attempt  to  displace  votes. 

him,  they  still  meet  his  proposals  as        We    have  recapitulated  all  this, 

be  brings  them  forward  with  just  because    it   is    necessary  that  our 

that  measure  of  cold  respect  which  readers  should  keep  in  view  the  ups 

is,  even  more  than  carping  and  dis-  and)^  downs  of  the  one  solitary  im- 

jointed  querulousness,  mortifying  to  portant  measure  which  a  Government 

the  head  of  an  Administration.     If  more  numerously  supported  Uian  any 

the  bill  brought  forward  deal  with  thai  has  ruled  in  Downing  Street  for 

some  trivial  matter — if  it  be  a  lee-  wellnigh  forty  years  has  been  able, 

tionary  bill,  for  example,  or  some-  between  February  and  August,  to 
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carry  in  the-  HoUse  of  Commons,  repute,  never  presided  over  the  des- 
At  what  expense  of  character  they  tinies  of  this  or  any  other  constitu- 
succeeded  even  thus  far — how  facts  tional  monarchy, 
were  distorted  to  meet  difiSculties,  Among  other  expedients  to  keep 
and  figures  misplaced — ^no  one  who  himself  m  place,  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
followed  the  course  of  the  debate  taken  up  of  late  the  question  of  the 
needs    to   be   reminded.     But    the  Ballot,    to   which,    throughout  the 
point    which   we   desire    especially  whole  course  of  his  political  career, 
to    press    upon     public    attention  he  had  declared  himself,  on  every 
is    this,    that   all   else    undertaken  fitting   occasion,    uncompromisingly 
by  the  Government,  as  such,  has  hostile.     The  reasons  which  he  as- 
been  a  failure ;  that  their  bill  for  signs  for  this  change  of  opinion  are 
the  better  management  of  expendi-  as  disingenuous  as  the  change  itself 
ture    in     English     counties,    their  is  a  blunder.     He  tells  us  that  the 
Liquor  Bill,  their    Scottish  Educa-  franchise  has  ceased  to  be  a  trust, 
tion  Bill,  with  many  more  which  we  because  it  has  been   conferred  on 
cannot  stop  to  pardcularise,  because  householders,  and  even  on  lodgers ; 
their  name  is  Legion,  have  with  dif-  and  that  there  no  longer  exists  that 
ficulty  been  advanced  to  the  first  or  necessity  for  exercising  it,  subject  to 
second  stage  in  their  progress,  there  the  control  of  public  opinion,  which, 
to  be  stopped,  and  in  due  time  for-  while  the   privilege    was    more  rc- 
mally  withdrawn.     The  measures  re-  stricted,  rendered  public    voting  a 
f  erred  to  may  have  been  good  or  bad  moral  obligation.    Now,  in  the  first 
in    themselves — that  is  a  question  place,  as  we  need  hardly  .stop  to 
which  in  no  way  touches  our  pre-  point    out,    the   franchise,    though 
sent  argument ;  they  were  certamly  greatly    extended,   has  not    as  yet 
not,  upon  the  face  of  them  at  least,  changed  its  character  even  in  bor- 
revolutionary.     But  they  all  equally  oughs.      There    are    conditions    on 
miscarried.     Why  ?    Because  in  one  which  both  householders  and  lodg- 
direction,  and  only  in  one,  Mr.  Glad-  ers  can  alone  exercise  the  privilege, 
stone  appears  to  be  capable  of  mov-  such  as  residence  in  the  same  teno- 
ing.     He  can  put  in  order  plans  for  ment  for  a  specified  period  of  time,* 
the  overthrow  of  a  Church,  or  for  maturity  of  age,  and  so  forth  ;  while 
breaking   down    the   rights  of  pro-  householders  and  lodgers   together 
perty,  or  abolishing  charitable  en-  do    not    now,  nor  ever  will,  make 
dowments,  and  so  state  his  case  as  up    the    sum-total   of    the    popula- 
to  receive  the   support^   willing  or  tion    even    in  boroughs.      Women, 
unwilling,  of  his  party  ;  but  the  mo-  minors,  children,  domestic  servants 
ment  he  i^  called  upon  to  construct  of  both  sexes,  all  these  are  just  as 
or  to  conserve,  if  it  be  even  by  pass-  much  interested  in  the  work  of  le- 
ing  a  bill  for  the  better  protection  gislation  as  their  husbands,  ikthers, 
of    life  in  a   disturbed   district  of  and  masters.     If,  therefore,  it  were 
Ireland,  his  right  hand  forgets  its  the  case,  which  it  is  not,  that  each 
cunning.     A    more    thoroughly    in-  particular  borough  sends  its  one  or 
efficient  Minister  than  he,  except  to  more  members  to  Parliament  charged 
unsettle  men's  minds,  and  in  doing  with  the  interests  exclusively,  of  the 
so  to  bring  the  whole  machinery  of  place  for  which  they  sit,  the  fran- 
Parliamentary  government  into  dis-  chise,  or  right  to  vote,  would  still 

■ 

♦  The  term  of  residence  originally  fixed  was  three  yeara — a  wise  and  Balutarv  arrange- 
ment Mr.  Gladstone  and  hU  friends  struck  out  three  years,  and  Inserted  the  brief 
space  now  required. 
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be  a  trust ;  which^  as  the  voter  holds  his  own  place  among  the  supporters 
it  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbours,  of  that  gentleman — he  prepares  the 
not  less  than  for  his  own,  he  is  way  for  a  successful  campaign  on  the 
bound  to  exercise  conscientiously,  Ballot  question  by  the  most  extra- 
and  to  satisfy  the  world  that  he  ordinary,  and,  we  must  be  allowed 
does  so.  But  reasoning  of  this  sort  to  add,  the  most  imconstitutional, 
is,  in  truth,  out  of  place  on  such  extra-Parliamentary  proceeding  on 
a  question.  No  member  of  Parlia-  record.  We  need  not  say  that 
mcnt,  whether  he  represent  a  bor-  party  meetings  outside  the  Houses 
ough  or  a  county,  enters  the  House  of  Parliament,  when  great  questions 
of  Commons  as  a  mere  delegate.  He  are  pending,  and  the  fate  of  Minis- 
goes  thither  to  legislate  for  the  whole  tries  is  known  to  hang  in  the  balance, 
empire ;  and  the  electors  who  choose  are  well-understood  things.  They 
him,  keeping  this  before  their  eyes,  have  always  been  held  in  times  past, 
cannot  rid  themselves,  however  and  always  will  be  held  in  times  to 
willing  they  may  be  to  do  so,  of  come,  so  long  as  there  are  consti- 
the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  tutional  questions  to  be  discussed, 
their  act  AH  Uiis  is  so  obviously  and  constitutional  parties  to  discuss 
true,  that  we  need  not  go  with  Mr.  them.  Not  to  go  farther  back  than 
Walter  into  the  palpable  absurdity  to  times  within  the  memory  of  liv- 
of  applying  to  counties  a  device  ing  men,  we  may  remember  that  the 
which  is  dearly  inconsistent  with  lato  Lord  Derby,  when  about  to 
their  political  condition,  whatever  fight  the  battle  of  his  Electoral 
may  be  said  of  its  fitness  for  the  Reform,  called  his  friends  together 
political  condition  of  boroughs.  No  and  opened  to  them  his  mind — ^just 
doubt  we  have  brought  down  our  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John 
rural  franchise  pretty  low.  Still,  Hussell,  when  respectively  at  the 
a  twelve-pound  nouse  in  the  most  head  of  Administrations,  had  on 
thickly-peopled  coimty  of  England  momentous  occasions  done  before 
is  the  residence  of  less  than  one  out  him.  But  in  each  of  these  cases, 
of  every  ten,  or,  it  may  be,  of  one  out  and  in  all  others  to  which  our  per- 
of  every  twenty,  of  the  householders  sonal  recollection  extends,  the  meet- 
of  the  division.  K  the  right  of  vot-  ings  so  called  were  made  up  of 
ing  which  the  last  reform  bill  con-  Lords  as  well  as  of  Commons.  They 
f erred  upon  the  master  of  that  house  were  fair,  honest,  straightforward 
be  not  a  trust,  then  we  must  arrive  gatherings  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  franchise  men — the  members  of  both  Houses 
never  was  a  trust  at  all,  but  a  mere  — to  whom  the  minister  was  desir- 
personal  privilege  or  property.  ous  of  explaining  his  views,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  will  whom  he  was  anxious,  before  tak- 
not  hold  water  for  a  moment,  and  ing  any  decided  step  towards  ad- 
hc  knows  it.  The  expression  of  it  vancing  them,  to  consult,  because 
seems  to  have  escaped  nim  in  an  un-  without  their  hearty  support  he 
guarded  moment.  He  is  well  aware  knew  himself  to  be  powerless.  Mr. 
that,  if  gravely  advanced  in  debate,  Gladstone  has  inaugurated  an  en- 
it  would  be  knocked  to  pieces,  and  tirely  novel  mode  of  procedure.  He 
therefore  keeps  himself  judiciously  explains  nothing  to  his  party  before- 
in  the  background.  But  he  has  hand.  He  laufkches  his  great  meas- 
done  more  than  this.  Not  content  ure,  with  its  endless  complication 
to  abdicate  his  proper  functions  in  of  details,  first,  and  then,  and  not 
favour  of  another — not  satisfied  to  till  then,  considers  how  it  is  to  be 
put  Mr.  Forstcr  forward,  and  to  take  carried.     His   party  treat  him    on 
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this  occasion  as  they  had  treated  in  a  high-handed  manner,  we  shall 
him  on  many  others — they  read  his  lose  our  character  altogether.  We 
bill  twice.  But  scarcely  is  this  have  shown  you  how  we  propose  to 
done  ere  they  give  notice  of  amend-  effect  our  end  ;  but  the  details  of 
ments  by  the  score,  the  prospect  our  measure  seem  in  many  particu- 
of  fairly  considering  which,  as  they  lars  to4)e  unsatisfactory  to  you ;  and 
become  successively  mature,  is  ap-  you,  on  whom  we  depend,  have 
palling.  How  does  he  act  ?  He  given  notice  of  endless  amendments 
invites  his  party  to  meet  him  in  in  Committee.  This  course  on  your 
a  private  room.  Observe  that  not  parts  we  hold  to  be  at  once  un- 
a  single  member  of  the  House  of  reasonable  and  inexpedient  But, 
Lords  receives  an  invitation  to  be  knowing  of  what  stuff  you  are  made, 
present  at  this  meeting.  Why  should  we  despair  of  being  able,  after  the 
Peers  be  invited  ?  He  is  not  going  Bill  gets  into  Committee,  to  prevail 
to  hold  a '  party  consultation.  He  upon  you  to  abandon  your  crotchets, 
has  no  policy  to  explain,  no  measure  Understand,  therefore,  beforehand, 
to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  that  we  are  vrilling  to  humour  you, 
others,  no  advice  to  ask  or  receive,  each  and  all,  to  the  very  verge  of 
His  object  is  to  set  up  a  "  caucus."  not  making  ourselves  contemptible. 
The  party,  therefore,  which  meets  Tell  us  in  private  what  you  sever- 
him,  consists  exclusively  of  that  ally  desire,  and  depend  upon  our 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  meeting  your  wishes  as  far  as  it  is 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  rely ;  and  possible  to  do  so  consistently  with 
which,  conscious  of  his  own  lack  of  the  success  of  [our  measure.  What 
power  to  manage  them  when  in  their  we  deprecate  is,  pressure  in  the 
proper  places,  he  is  desirous  of  fet-  House.  Do  not  formally  withdraw 
tering  one  by  one  in  private  conclave,  your  amendments  so  as  to  give  time 
Not  having  ourselves  been  present  at  for  the  enemy  to  make  them  their 
the  gathering,  we  must  take  our  re-  own  ;  but  so  bear  yourselves,  that 
port  of  what  passed  from  others  ;  but  whatever  concessions  are  made  shall 
the  following  statement  of  facts  we  seem  to  bo  made  by  the  Government 
believe  to  be  substantially  correct.  spontaneously,  not  to  be  wrung  out 
Mr.  Gladstone,  we  are  told,  who  of  them  by  the  pertinacity  of  their 
looked  anxious  and  worn,  began  by  own  friends.  It  will  never  do  to  carry 
deprecating  discussion  at  the  meet-  this  Bill,  as  we  did  the  Army  Regula- 
ing.  The  tone  in  which  he  made  tion  Bill,  to  the  Lords,  modified  and 
this  appeal  was  more  than  ordinarily  remodified  at  the  dictation  of  out- 
gentle  and  conciliatory,  and  he  car-  siders ;  and  when  all  is  done,  float- 
ried  the  sympathies  of  his  audience  ing  it  perhaps,  at  last,  through  the 
with  him.  He  then  proceeded,  House  of  Commons,  on  the  shoulders 
amid  profound  silence,  to  explain  of  less  than  half  of  our  recognised 
the  position  in  which  the  Govern-  majority.  And  the  first  condition 
ment  found  itself,  his  explanation  towards  this  amount  of  success  is, 
amounting  to  this ':  We,  the  Gov-  that  there  shall  be  as  little  speech- 
emment,  have  given  you  a  Bill  making  as  possible.  I  myself  in- 
which  shall  for  the  future  render  tend  to  hold  my  tongue.  It  will 
compulsory  secret  voting  both  in  be  a  great  privation,  an  almost 
municipal  and  Parliamentary  elec-  intolerable  constraint;  but  so  satis- 
tions.  We  must  pass  it,  for  to  that  fled  am  I  of  the  wisdom,  indeed 
we  are  pledged  ;  and  if  we  fail  to  re-  the  necessity,  of  the  procedure,  that 
deem  the  pledge,  with  the  appearance,  nothing,  as  far  as  can  at  present  be 
before  the  world,  of  having  done  so  foreseen,  shall  induce  me  to  break 
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through  this  resolution.  Now,  none  in  tho  end  the  sole  occupants  of 
of  you  know  half  so  w^ll  as  I  do  seats  on  the  Ministerial  side  were 
how  hard  it  is  to  feel  the  fire  burn,  three  members  of  the  Administra- 
and  yet  hold  his  peace.  The  coco-  tion  in  the  front  bench,  and  four 
Uhes  loqvendi  is  my  weakness :  I  independent  supporters  behind 
confess  it  But  the  sacrifice  shall  them.  Nor  has  the  party  exhibited 
be  made.  I  will  be  mute,  and  I  as  yet  any  apparent  consciousness 
expect  you  to  be  mute  also.  For  of  the  degrading  attitude  which 
it  is  necessary  above  all  things,  in  they  have  been  persuaded  to  as> 
order  to  the  recovery  of  our  char-  sume.  They  speak  little,  and  on 
acter  and  influence  in  the  country,  all  occasions  shortly.  Even  Mr. 
that  whatever  is  done  in  the  matter  Walter,  though  he  moved  his 
of  the  Ballot  Bill  shall  be  done  amendment  considerably  at  length, 
with  a  show  of  complete  unanimity,  appeared  to  be  cramped  by  the  re- 
If  your  amendments  constrain  us  collection  of  what  passed  in  the 
to  give  up  everything  except  the  large  room  at  the  Treasury,  though 
secrecy  of  voting,  we  will  give  it  up  it  is  fair  to  add  that  he  objected  to 
cheerfully,  on  this  condition,  that  that  procedure  at  the  moment,  and 
you  shall  appear  to  be  led  in  Com-  holds,  just  as  we  do,  that  no  more 
mittee  by  us,  not  we  led  by  you.  monstrous  and  ill-advised  effort  was 
That  the  counsel  given  by  Mr.  ever  made  to  interfere  with  tho 
Gladstone  to  his  friends  ran  some-  independence  of  the  Legislature, 
what  in  this  direction,  the  conduct  Our  persuasion  is  that  Mr.  Glad- 
of  the  party  since  the  Bill  went  into  stone^s  momentary  success  will  result 
Committee  shows  plainly  enough,  by-and-by  in  miserable  failure.  It 
There  had  been  no  debate  upon  uie  h  clear  that  Ministers  have  not 
principle  of  the  measure  worthy  of  matured  their  scheme.  On  the 
the  name  at  the  second  reading,  second  night,  in  Committee  on  one 
The  season  of  the  year  and  the  duties  of  the  early  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
of  very  many  membe|;|  as  county  ma-  they  got  into  confusion,  and  the 
gistrates  alike  interferred  to  prevent  clause  was  himg  up,  in  order  that  it 
this ;  and  it  was  clearly  understood,  might  be  amended.  The  same  re* 
by  agreement  between  Mr.  Disraeli  suit  followed  on  the  very  next  dis- 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  an  oppor-  cussion, — and  no  wonder.  How  are 
tunitv  should  be  afiforded  of  correct-  candidates,  under  the  new  order  of 
ing  tne  omission  before  the  Speaker  things,  to  approach  their  consti- 
left  the  chair.  But  a  discussion  on  tuencies  ?  How  are  constituents  to 
the  abstract  merits  of  the  measure  find  out  what  manner  of  men  the 
was  exactly  what  it  interested  the  candidates  are  ?  If  any  two  or  ten 
Prime  Minister  to  avoid.  He  must  voters  are  at  liberty  to  nominate 
have  spoken  had  such  debate  been  whom  they  may,  will  the  possible 
raised ;  and,  not  unaware  that  a  repe-  forfeiture  by  tne  party  nominated 
tition  of  the  reason  already  assigned  of  a  hundred  pounds  caution-money 
for  the  course  of  policy  on  which  he  prevent  a  multiplication  of  appear- 
was  entering,  would  have  damaged  ances  ?  What  are  a  himdred  pounds 
the  party  as  well  as  himself,  he  to  a  desperate  man  ambitious  of  find- 
took  good  care  to  provide  against  ing  himself  invited  to  Queen's  balls, 
the  contingency.  The  "caucus"  and  willing  to  spend  ten  times  as 
did  its  work.  One  after  another  much,  or  to  give  his  bond  for  it, 
the  Liberals  quitted  the  House  probably  worth  the  paper  on  which 
while  the  Opposition  were  endea-  it  is  written,  for  the  bare  chance  of 
vouring  to  assert  their  rights,  till  achi(Mring  his  object?    What  cares 
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the  jobbing  attorney,  the  wily  miller,  while  to  consider  both  points  for  a 
the  cashier  or  partner  in  a  bank  moment,  and  to  do  so  separately, 
which  just  staggers  on,  and  that  is  There  is  no  denying  that  in  the 
all,  about  the  consequences  to  the  first  election  for  members  of  the 
ill-advised  individual  whom  they  School  Board  in  London,  and,  wo 
persuade  to  come  forward  with  presume,  in  other  places  also,  the 
ample  assurances  of  success  ?  A  electors,  as  a  body,  were  taken  very 
more  ingenious  device  for  multiply-  much  by  surprise.  Who  the  per- 
ing  candidates,  and  thereby  putting  sons  were  that  chose  the  candidates, 
money  into  the  pockets  of  busy-  by  what  process  the  candidates  were 
bodies  both  in  town  and  country,  prevailed  upon  to  come  forward,  and 
never  was  devised.  This  curious  ar-  now  the  machinery  for  managing  the 
rangement,  whether  Mr.  Forster  or  election  was  put  together,  or  who 
Mr.  Gladstone  be  the  father  of  it,  paid  the  piper, — ^these  several  mat- 
for  getting  nomination-papers  sub-  ters  are  to  us,  while  we  write,  mys- 
stituted  for  personal  appearance,  teries  impenetrable.  All  that  we 
will  throw  the  entire  machine  out  know  in  regard  to  them  is,  that  there 
of  gear.  Indeed,  we  go  further,  appeared  in  the  newspapers  one  day 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  success,  a  list  of  names  which  was  said  to 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  great  experi-  represent  gentlemen  desirous  of  act- 
men  t  in  the  election  of  School  ing  on  the  School  Board,  and  that 
Boards.  We  had  the  Ballot  there  there  followed  soon  afterwards 
in  its  simplicity,  and  nobody  pre-  printed  hand-bills,  which,  being 
tends  to  deny  that  it  worked  ad-  delivered  by  post  at  every  door, 
mirably.  Does  not  the  *  Times'  told  the  master  of  the  house  that 
assure  us  that  everywhere  the  best  such  and  such  committees  had  im- 
men  where  chosen?  and  is  it  not  dertaken  to  judge  for  him  respect- 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  a  more  ing  the  fitness  of  the  several  candi- 
orderly  procedure  then  the  giving  dates.  The  great  body  of  tiie  house- 
in  of  the  polling-papers,  even  though  holders  probably  did  as  we  did  our- 
thQ  polling-places  were  kept  open  selves.  They  looked  at  the  names 
till  eight  o'clock  at  night,  was  never  of  the  committee-men,  and  pinning 
heard  off?  Why  then  should  we  theu*  faith  to  such  as  best  repre- 
hesitate  to  apply  the  same  principle  sented  like  views  with  themselves 
of  action  to  other  cases  ?  on  religious  and  political  questions. 
On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  thejr  adopted  the  suggestions  which 
wherever  School  Boards  have  been  theu:  favourite  committees  had 
chosen,  the  persons  most  compe-  made,  and  voted  for  the  candidates 
tent  to  discharge  the  functions  of  by  them  recommended.  It  is  worthy 
school  managers  generally  took  the  of  note,  however,  as  justifying  the 
lead  at  the  poll.  This  is  certainly  remark  just  made,  that  the  electors 
the  case  in  London,  and  we  were  taken  very  much  by  surprise, 
believe  that  other  great  towns  that  only  two  or  three  cliques  of 
were,  for  the  most  part,  equally  committee-men  came  on  that  occa- 
fortunate.  But  does  it  follow  that  sion  to  the  front  Whether  in  sub- 
a  like  result  will  attend  future  elec-  sequent  elections  there  wiU  bo  the 
tions  ?  And  even  if  like  results  same  forbearance  remains  to  be  seen, 
do  follow  in  elections  for  School  We  doubt  it ;  for  though  the  honour 
Boards,  is  it  a  necessary  corollary  is  not  likely  to  become  much  and 
that  the  same  issues  will  ensue  continuously  sought  idfter — at  all 
when  elections  come  off  for  mem-  events  by  the  class  of  persons  now 
bers  of  Parliament?     It  is  worth  invested  with  it,  if  serving  gratui- 
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tuoaslj  in  a  position  of  which  the  Such  is  our  anticipation  of  the 
duties  must  occupy  a  good  deal  of  future  of  School  Boards.  -We  may 
time,  while  the  ends  to  be  wrought  be  wrong — we  shall  be  glad  to  find 
out  look  no  higher  than  to  deter-  ourselves  so ;  for  certainly  the  game, 
mine  where  schoolhouses  shall  be  in  this  matter  of  the  School  Board, 
built,  how  thev  shall  be  fitted,  appears  by  no  means  worth  the 
what  text  -  books  shall  be  used  candle.  But  can  the  same  thing  be 
in  them,  and  by  what  means  said  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
children  shall  be  forced  to  attend —  mens  ?  Is  not  that,  on  the  contrary, 
still,  in  a  rich  country  like  ours,  the  prize  above  all  prizes  at  which 
which  abounds  with  idlers,  and  the  rich  in  the  middle  classes  among 
among  a  people  so  prone  to  make  us  have  learned  to  look  as  peculiarly 
business  for  themselves,  especially  their  own  ?  Consider  how  much  the 
if  it  appear  to  be  public  business,  social  qualifications  which  used  to 
there  will  never  be  wanting  men  be  required  from  those  who  aspired 
to  whom  even  a  seat  at  a  School  to  represent  their  neighbours  in 
Board  shall  present  itself  as  an  ob-  Parliament,  have  changed  already 
ject  of  ambition.  We  anticipate,  from  what  they  once  were.  Fifty 
therefore,  that  in  future  every  little  years  ago,  forty  years  ago,  thirty 
knot  of  busy-bodies  in  London  will  years  ago,  constituencies,  whether 
form  itself  into  a  committee;  that  oppidan  or  rural,  declined,  as  a 
every  committee  will  have  its  list  of  general  rule,  to  be  wooed  and  won, 
candidates  cut  and  dry;  and  that  except  by  gentlemen  of  old  stand- 
money  will  pass  from  candidates  to  ing  and  recognised  position  in  the 
their  comntittee-men  with  a  liberalitv  country.  Now^  genUemen  of  posi- 
proportionate  to  the  eagerness  with  tion  and  old  standing  in  the  country 
which  the  former  yearn  to  find  their  are  beginning  to  be  in  the  House  of 
names  trumpeted  as  public  men.  Commons  exceptions  to  the  common 
and  the  latter  are  free  of  their  assur-  rule.  Scotland  is  notoriously  repre- 
ances  that  this  gratification  shall  be  sen  ted  by  a  class-  of  persons,  as  well 
secured  to  them.  For  who  is  simple  socially  as  by  intellectual  culture, 
enough  to  believe  that  Lord  Law-  very  difierent  from  our  old  Scottish 
rence.  Lord  Sandon,  and  gentlemen  members.  And  this  not  in  small 
of  their  class,  will  care  to  be  cum-  constituencies — little  groups  of  bor- 
bered  in  perpetuity  with  such  mere  oughs — but  in  our  largest  counties, 
routine  business  as  the  business  of  and  our  most  populous  and  thriving 
the  School  Board  must  necessarily  cities.  Where,  also,  in  England,  are 
become  ?  They  stood  forward  a  few  the  merchant-princes  who  used  to 
months  ago,  and  we  honour  them  for  sit  for  London  ? — the  gentlemen 
it,  with  a  view  to  give  this  novel  dc-  of  ancient  lineage  who  represented, 
vice  a  fair  start  That  they  can  be  not  counties  onl^,  but  the  smaller 
expected  to  do  more  is  quite  out  of  boroughs  adjoinmg  to  which  their 
the  question.  Future  School  Boards  patrimonial  estates  lay  ?  As  to  Ire- 
will  consist,  therefore,  or  we  are  land,  there  all  considerations  weigh 
mistaken,  of  a  very  inferior  order  of  for  nothing,  except  one.  If  the  can- 
men  ;  and  the  moment  the  dignity  didate,  whether  he  be  of  an  old 
becomes  vulgarised  it  will  become  stock  or  a  new — a  lawyer,  a  trader,  a 
likewise  venial — a  matter  of  barter  landed  proprietor,  or  what  not — 
and  arrangement  between  busy-  do  not  pledge  himself  to  give  to  the 
bodies  willing  to  be  bought,  and  English  Government  all  the  annoy- 
bodies  equally  busy  who  are  willing  ance  in  his  power,  he  may  profess 
to  buy  them.  what  principle  he  will,  and   be  in 
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other  respects  both  respected  and  upon  society  in  England  and  Scot- 
beloved,  but  he  has  no  chance  at  land  will  be  to  multiply  the  Candida- 
the  hustings.  Of  Ireland,  therefore,  tures  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
we  abstain,  in  dealing  with  the  pre-  mons  fourfold.  Heretofore  the  prin- 
sent  state  of  things,  from  taking  any  cipal  landowners  in  counties,  and 
account  The  prospect  which  it  holds  the  leading  members  of  corporations 
out  to  us  in  the  future  is  simply  or  their  chief  supporters,  have  agreed 
terrible.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  among  themselves  respecting  that 
Great  Britain  ?  That  the  individual  matter.  Where  parties  seemed  to 
members  hinted  at  above,  and  others  be  equally  balanced,  they  not  unf re- 
like  them,  are  to  be  objected  to  on  quently  avoided  a  contest  by  con- 
the  score  of  moral  worth,  or  natural  ceding  to  each  its  just  share  in  the 
and  acquired  ability  ?  Quite  the  re-  representation.  Where  one  was,  or 
verse.  They  are  all  honourable  believed  itself  to  be,  greatly  superior 
men ;  some  of  them  are  able  men ;  to  the  other,  every  seat  was  fought 
one  of  them  has,  on  account  of  his  for,  and  every  means  openly  applied 
ability,  achieved  a  seat  in  the  Cab-  to  carry  it.  There  will  be  an  end 
inet;  yet  they  certainly  do  not  be-  to  this  r^ulated  state  of  things 
long  to  the  same  order  in  society  under  the  Ballot.  Party  ties  are 
with  the  members  to  whose  places  broken  by  it  The  natural  disposi- 
they  have  succeeded.  And  if  the  tion  of  the  tenant  to  make  common 
social  condition  of  our  members  of  cause  with  his  landlord  is  set  aside. 
Parliament  has  gone  down  so  much  It  will  be  impossible  to  judge  bo- 
under an  extended  suffirage  with  forehand  how  the  balance  of  parties 
open  voting,  what  may  we  not  ex-  is  likely  to  hang;  for  every  man, 
pect  after  the  Ballot  Bill  has  become  be  his  education  and  manner  of  life 
law  ?  In  America,  of  which  we  are  what  they  may,  la  assumed  to  have 
copying  the  institutions  as  fast  as  an  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  how  the 
we  can,  the  best-bred  and  best  man-  country  ought  to  be  governed ;  and 
nered  citizens  shrink,  as  is  well  the  opinion  of  one  man  is,  in  theory, 
known,  from  the  debasing  influences  held  to  be  as  valid  and  reasonable 
of  public  life.  The  Senate,  the  as  that  of  another.  But,  more  than 
House  of  Representatives,  the  muni-  this ;  a  man's  opinion  may  be  as 
cipal  dignities,  the  Prbsidential  chair  fixed  as  it  will,  but  he  must  hcnce- 
itself,  are  all  filled  by  thick-skinned,  forth  keep  it  to  himself.  The  law 
hard-headed,  not  oveivscrupulous  forbids  him  to  say  for  whom  he  in- 
individuals.  No  gentleman  who  is  tends  to  vote,  and  for  what  reasons, 
afflicted  with  any  measure  of  refine-  He  must  go  by  stealth  and  drop  his 
ment,  or  indisposed  to  make  use  of  paper  into  the  ballot-box,  as  if  the 
the  bad  passioi^s  of  his  neighbours,  business  in  which  he  was  engaged 
ever  thinks  of  coming  forward  as  a  were  a  discreditable  one.  Can  it  be 
candidate  for  any  one  of  them.  The  that  this  practice,  with  the  habits 
best  and  most  cultivated  men  in  of  thought  which  it  must  inevitably 
America  lead  retired  lives,  many  of  generate,  will  not  lower  the  moral 
them  lettered  lives.  It  is  the  mob,  tone  of  society,  and  that  rapidly  ? 
and  the  mob-leaders  exclusively,  Just  look  at  the  matter  fairly, 
that  manage  public  afiairs.  We  are  reminded  that  gentlemen 
Assuming  the  Ministerial  Bill  to  elect  by  ballot  into  the  clubs  of 
become  law — though  that,  in  the  which  they  are  members,  and  that 
present  temper  of  the  House  of  they  suffer  no  deterioration  of  moral 
Lords,  is  we  should  think,  to  as-  tone  in  consequence.  And  the  in- 
sume  a  good  deal — its  first  effect  ference  is  drawn,  that,  in  antidpat- 
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ing  a  contrary  result  from  the  appli-    tage  towards  men  not  so  scrupulous 
cation  of  the  Ballot  to  political  elec-    as  themselves  than  they  do  now  ; 
tions,  we  stultify  ourselves,  and  do    and  after  one  or  more  attempts  to 
injustice  to  the  people.    But  surely    gain  their  end   without    sacrificing 
this   is  begging  the  whole  question    their  honour,   they  will    make    up 
at  once.     Clubs  are  social  institu-    their  minds  to  preserve  the  latter 
tiona,  which  bring  men  together  for    by  abandoning  the  former  at  once 
social  purposes    only.    Nothing   is    and  for  ever.     Under  existing  cir- 
to  be  gained,  nothing  lost  by  the    cumstances  men  lei^s  tender  of  con- 
election  or   rejection  of  particular    science  than  these  consider  every- 
candidates,   except  the  addition  to    thing  fair  in  electioneering.     They 
a  family  circle  of  a  member  approved    think  simply  how  they  may  escape 
by  all,  or  the  rejection  of  one  to    detection;  not  at  all  whether  it  be 
whom  a  certain  number    of  those    honourable  to  do  aught  the  detection 
already  within  the  circle  object.     In    of  which  would  vitiate  their  elections. 
like  manner  the  candidate,   though    Does  anybody  suppose  that  such  men 
desirous  of  enjoying  the  privil^es    will  be  more  scrupulous  after  a  cloak 
which  membership  will  confer  upon    of  secrecy  is  drawn  over  their  pro- 
him,  is  stimulated  by  no  ambition    ceedings  ?    Oh,  but  you  cannot  bribe, 
of  power,  no  hope  of  social  advance-    or  you  will  not,  knowing  that  your 
roent,   to  seek    admission  into  the    money  can  assure  you  of  no  certain 
dub;  and  his  election  or  rejection    results.     Besides,   when    the  Ballot 
turning  upon  points  of  personal  pre-    comes  into  play,  there  will  be  an 
ference  or  dislike,   it  is  obviously    end  to  canvassing,  and  therefore  no 
desirable,  for  his  sake  not  less  than    opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  cor- 
for  the  sake  of  the  <club,  that  the    rupting  the  principles  of  constitu- 
individuals     who    object     to     him    encies.     Is  it  so?    ATe  think  not. 
should  object  in  secret     Open  vo^    The  Ballot  is  not  a  novel  expedient 
ing  would  break  up  any  club  in  a    in  determining   elections  to    places 
yea^  after  involving  members  and    of  trust  and  power.     It  prevailed  in 
can^dates  also  in  deadly  quarrels.    Athens,  it  was  in  use  at  Rome,  it 
Now,  consider  how  the  case  stands    is  exercised  in  the  United  States  of 
as  between  the  Parliamentary  can-    America.     How  it  worked  in  classic 
didate    and    the     constituency    to    times  we  know  from  history.    Cicero, 
which    he    addresses    himself.     To    the  vainest  and  most  ambitious  of 
the  candidate  it  is  a  matter  of  life    philosophers,  never  speaks  of  it  ex- 
or    death  whether  he  fail  or  sue-    cept  with  reprobation.     Addressing 
ceed.     Success    places  him  in    the    a    Roman    jury — ^in    other    words, 
foremost  rank  of  English  common-    speaking  to  men  who  voted  in  se- 
ers.    It  gives  him  power,  privilege,    cret,   and  were    notoriously  bribed 
the  right  of  determining  great  pub-    by  one  or  both  parties  to  a  suit — he 
lie  questions,  access  to  the  best  so-    describes  it  indeed  as  "  tabella  vin- 
ciety  which  London  and  the  world    dex  tacitae  libertatis."    And  the  late 
can  afford,  and  an  amount  of  self-    Mr.  Grote,  himself  a  vehement  ad- 
appreciation  such  as  neither  wealth    vocate  for   the  Ballot,  was   accus- 
nor  eminence  in  any  other  way  can    tomed  to  quote  that  ejcpression  in 
create.      Under     existing     circum-    Parliament  as  showing  that  he  had 
stances    even    honourable   men   go    the  great  Roman  orator  on  his  side. 
great  lengths  to  achieve  these  ends.    But  Cicero    could    be  sarcastic  as 
Under  a  system  of  secret  voting  hon-    well  as  plausible ;    and  unless  we 
ourable  men  will  soon  find  out  that    were  made  acquainted  with  the  Jtone 
they  stand  at  much  greater  disadvan- '  of  voice  in  which  he  thus  lauded 
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'*  the  liberty  of  silence,"  we  could  may  not  be  scattered  about  with  so 
not  say  whether  he  spoke  the  words  profuse  a  hand  as  common  rumor 
in  senousness  or  in  scorn.  We  do  represented  them  to  have  been  long 
know,  however,  that  in  a  letter  to  ago,  will  certainly  not  die  out ;  they 
his  brother  he  says,  "  There  is  no-  will  merely  come,  in  an  enormously 
thing  like  the  open  suffrage  of  the  increased  volume,  into  fewer  foun- 
lip  'f  and  that  in  one  of  his  speeches  tain  -  heads,  whence  by  smaller 
ho  makes  use  of  the  following  streams  they  vrill  make  their  way 
terms :  *^  The  ballot  enables  men  to  out  again,  and  be  diffused  through- 
open  their  faces,  and  to  cover  up  out  the  whole  community, 
their  thoughts ;  it  gives  them  licence  Again,  it  is  absurd  to  contend 
to  promise  whatever  they  are  asked,  ,  that  the  Ballot  will  put  a  stop  to 
and  at  the  same  time  to  do  what-  intimidation  and  undue  influoice. 
ever  they  please."  "  As  to  myself,"  Of  intimidation,  except  1^  trades- 
he  continues  elsewhere,  **  whatever  unions  in  En^and,  oy  Dissenting 
the  honours  may  be  to  which  I  ministers  in  Wales,  and  by  priests 
have  attained,  I  attained  them  by  and  Repealers  in  Ireland,  we  have 
tiie  living  voices  of  my  f ellow-citi-  long  ceased  to  hear  anything.  Will 
zens."  the  Ballot  interfere  effectually  in 
The  Ballot  is  in  active  use  now  any  one  of  these  quarters?  Cer- 
in  America.  They  have  adopted  it  tamly  not  Trades-unions,  Dissent- 
also  in  Australia  and  other  of  our  ing  ministers,  priests,  and  Repealers 
own  Southern  Pacific  colonies,  where,  know  their  men.  Wherever  they 
however,  the  population  is  still  have  power  at  this  moment  to  de- 
sparse,  and  seats  in  the  legislative  termine  how  individuals  are  to  vote, 
assemblies  are  not  yet  so  much  they  will  retain  it  more  fully  under 
sought  after  as  to  make  it  worth  the  Ballot  And  as  to  ii^uence, 
any  man's  while  to  bid  high  for  will  not  the  priest  through  the 
them.  But  how  stands  the  case  confessional,  the  Dissenting  minis- 
among  our  Transatlantic  cousins  ?  ter  over  the  tea-table,  and  the  trades- 
We  should  but  repeat  a  tale  thrice  imion  leader  by  the  show  or  in- 
told  were  we  to  describe  the  whole-  creased  zeal  in  the  war  of  labour 
sale  bribery  that  goes  on  among  against  capital,  be  infinitely  more 
them  ;  the  cleverness*  with  which  influential  in  their  respective  circles 
^^  caucuses  "  ai^e  arranged,  the  row-  after  the  voting,  knotring-  that  nei- 
dpsm  that  makes  itself  felt  in  every  ther  their  employer  nor  their  land- 
circle.  And  as  to  canvassing,  why,  lord  is  ever  likely  to  find  out  which  of 
the  whole  life  of  a  man  ambitious  the  rival  candidates  they  supported  ? 
to  take  the  lead  in  public  afiairs  is  But  the  candidates  will  be  for- 
among  the  Americans  a  continuous  bidden  by  law  to  canvass.  They  are 
canvass.  What  are  General  But-  not  so  much  as  permitted  to  address 
ler's  furious  tirades  against  England,  the  constituency  on  the  day  of  nom- 
except  electioneering  speeches  ?  Let  ination.  The  constituents  will  learn 
nobody  urge,  then,  as  a  plea  in  his  through  their  newspapers,  or  by 
advocacy  of  the  Ballot,  wat  it  will  print^  letters  delivei^  at  their  own 
either  put  a  stop  to  canvassing  or  doors,  who  the  gentlemen  are  that 
render  bribery  impossible.  For  in  solicit  their  suffirages;  and  their 
truth  we  do  not  see  how  an^  man  votes  they  will  drop  quietly  into  the 
can  have  a  chance  of  a  seat  m  Par-  urn,  at  any  time  between  one  fixed 
liamentwho  does  not  show  himself  hour  in  the  morning  and  another 
to  the  electors  and  personally  solicit  fixed  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Thus, 
their  votes.    And  bribes,  though  they '  all    the   rioting    and   drunkenness 
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whidi  used  to  briog  discredit  on  shall  at  the  next  general  election 
our  electoral  system  will  be  avoided,  have  at  least  three  ?  And  what  are 
There  will  be  no  cheering,  no  chaf-  the  claims  of  these  unseen  as- 
fingy  no  breaking  of  windows  or  of  pirants  on  the  people  ?  how  are 
heads.  The  utmost  purity  of  senti-  their  qualifications  to  be  made 
ment  will  prevail ;  and  tne  worthi-  known  ? — Clearly  through  their  corn- 
eat  man  out  of  all  who  come  forward,  mittees  ;  in  other  words,  through 
whether  there  be  many  or  few,  will  the  struggling  attorneys  who  have 
find  himself  chosen  to  represent  the  severally  taken  them  up.  But  at- 
eoonty  or  the  borough  in  Parliament,  torneys  never  work  gratuitously 
without  expense  and  without  dan-  themselves,  nor  expect  others  to 
ger.  What  a  charming  picture  1  work  for  them  gratuitously.  Bri- 
what  an  Arcadian  landscape  opens  bery  I  our  persuasion  is  that  the  full 
before  us  f  But  just  turn  the  can-  meaning  of  that  term  will  only  be 
vass,  and  observe  what  stands  on  understood  after  Mr.  Forster's  mea- 
the  other  side.  sure  becomes  law — ^if  it  ever  do  be- 
We  take  it  upon  us  to  assert  that  come  law.  That  vast  sums  of  money 
already,  in  anticipation  of  the  sue-  will  be  wasted — ^that  we  do  not 
cess  of  Mr.  Forster's  measure,  com-  doubt  Like  the  Roman  jurors  of 
mittees  are  forming  in  every  division  Gicero^s  day,  English  voters  will 
of  a  county  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  for  a  consideration  promise  what- 
every  borougjh,  with  a  view  to  meet  ever  they  are  asked,  and  in  the 
the  exigencies  of  the  dissolution  end  do  whatever  they  like ;  in  other 
which  must  immediately  follow  that  words,  sell  themselves  to  the  highest 
result.    We  further  venture  to  affirm  bidder. 

that  the  committees  on  elections  are  Is  this  a  fair    statement  of  the 

not  only  three  or  four  times  more  case?    No,    certainly    not — if    the 

numerous  than  they  ever  were  be-  statement  be  received  as  of  univer- 

fore,  but  that  many  of  them  consist  sal   application.    Many  voters  will 

of  quite  a  difierent  class  of  persons  stand  nereafter  just  as  they  stand 

than  ever  .undertook  to  manage  elec-  now — above  the  reach  of  such  temp- 

tioDS'  in  bygone  times.     And  as  the  tation ;    some  because  their  circom- 

committees,  so  the   candidates  are  stances  are  easy,  others  because  they 

sure  to  be.    There  is  not  a  strug-  really  entertain  streng    convictions 

gling  attorney  in  England  but  knows  on    political    subjects.      A    money 

of  some  wealthy  individual  or  ano-  bribe  ofiered  to  a  gentleman  or  a 

ther  who  would    gladly  make  his  thriving  tradesman  or  farmer  would 

way  into    Parliament   u   he   knew  be  regarded  by  him  as  an  insult 

how.    There   is    not   a    successful  A  ten  pound  note  would  scarcely 

speculator  in  joint-stock  companies  prevail  to  win  a  vote  from  a  thor- 

(umited)  but  has  a  large  acquaint-  ough-going  Radical  in  favour  of  a  Con- 

ance    among   struggling   attorneys,  servative.    But  gentlemen,  thriving 

who,  to  do  them  justice,  are  gene-  tradesmen,  and  farmers  are  already, 

rally,  if  not  the  originators,  at  all  it  is  to  be  feared,  outweighted,  and 

events  the  active  and  useful  agents  could  hardly,  if  they  all  pulled  to- 

in  gettifig  up  such  concerns.    Does  gether,    carry   their   own  members 

anybody  doubt  that   already  com-  against  more  needy  men,  the  latter 

munications    are    opened    between  throwing   their   infiuence  into    the 

these  parties,  and  tluit  for  one  can-  same   scale.      Gentlemen,    thriving 

didate  who  presented  himself  to  a  tradesmen,    and   farmers   are   not, 

constituency,  especially  if  it  be  an  however,  of   one  mind.    The   ma- 

.ext^isive  one,  in  former  times,  we  jority  we  believe  to  be  Conservative. 
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but  that  is  all.  When,  therefore,  in  land — according  to  the  scheme 
.  we  take  into  account  that  some  of  recently  propounded  by  Mr.  Mill,  in 
these  will  everywhere  be  found  other  respects,  by  the  universal 
ready  to  co-operate  with  struggling  adoption  of  co-operation — it  will  be 
attorneys  in  whatever  attempts  are  because  the  times  are  not  quite  ripe 
made  towards  severing  the  old  ties  as  yet  for  so  great  a  change, 
that  have  heretofore  kept  society  to-  Another  strong  arginnent  against 
gether,  and  when  we  farther  com-  the  Ballot  is  this,  that  it  will  en- 
pare  thjB  bitter  reality  with  which  courage  and  foster  that  cowardly  in- 
trades-unionists  and  members  of  the  disposition  to  speak  out  their  real 
International  Society  }iold  to  their  sentiments  on  important  subjects, 
opinions  with  the  comparative  indif-  which  is  already,  we  regret  to  say, 
f  erence  to  theirs  with  which  the  great  so  common  among  us.  There  was 
body  of  working-people  treat  the  a  time  when  an  Englishman  would 
whole  subject  of  politics, — then  are  have  scorned  to  hide  his  opinion, 
we  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  far  less  to  affect  an  agreement  which 
Ballot,  while  it  will  fail  to  win  even  he  did  not  feel  with  the  opinion  of 
a  single  vote  from  the  ranks  of  the  others  on  any  subject  Now  Uiat 
enemy,  may,  and  probably  will,  steal  the  franchise  has  become  vulgarised, 
away  not  a  few  from  our  ranks.  Of  neither  at  the  hustings  nor  in  the 
course  this  is  the  main  purpose  which  House  do  members  of  Parliament 
the  present  Government  have  in  consider  that  their  first  duty  is  to 
view  while  passing  their  measure  attend  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  State  ; 
through  Parliament  But  they  de-  their  second,  and  at  a  long  interval, 
ceive  themselves  if  they  think  that  to  make  sure  of  their  own  re-elec- 
either  they  or  the  nation  will  find  tion.  Does  anybody  believe  that 
rest  after  Liberalism — as  the  Ballot  the  present  House  of  Commons  is 
Bill  develops  —  shall  have  gained  made  up  of  men  bent  upon  destroy- 
the  ascendant  Already  Mr.  Glad-  ing  the  Monarchy  ?  Do  wo  not,  on 
stone  hints  at  some  new  meas-  the  contrary,  know  that  a  vast  ma- 
ure  of  parliamentary  reform.  Let  -jority  of  them  abhor  the  measures 
him  kee^  his  mind  easy.  In  the  which  they  are  helping  to  pasd,  and 
sense  which  he  applies  to  the  term,  entirely  distrust  the  Minister,  whom 
Parliament,  onte  it  has  succeeded  they  nevertheless  support  ?  And  if 
in  getting  a  House  of  Commons  in-  such  be  the  case  now.  what  may  we 
stalled  under  protection  of  the  Bal-  not  expect  to  find  wnen  the  Ballot 
lot,  will  reform  itself  fast  enough,  comes  into  play  ?  You  may  as  rea- 
Such  petty  arrangements  as  the  re-  sonably  expect  a  child,  whom  you 
arrangement  of  boundaries,  with  the  teach  to  shrink  at  his  own  shadow, 
transfer  here  and  there  of  seats  from  to  grow  up  a  brave  man,  as  you  can 
one  section  of  the  kingdom  to  ano-  Iook  for  straightforward  and  resoluto 
ther,  will  go  very  little  way  in  statesmen  among  men  reared  in  a 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  class  to  political  school  where  everything  is 
whom  we  are  about  to  transfer  poli-  said  and  done  so  as  to  give  as  little 
tical  power.  The  division  of  Eng-  opening  as  possible  to  controversy 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  into  and  the  clash  of  opinions, 
electoral  districts,  to  be  determined  We  are  not  unaware  that,  among 
as  to  their  limits  by  the  amount  of  our  own  friends,  there  are  those  who 
population  in  each — ^that  is  the  least  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the 
thing  that  will  be  thought  of.  And  Ballot  almost  with  appro\naL  These 
if  there  do  not  follow  immediately  argue,  and  with  some  show  of  truth, 
9,  demand  to  redistribute  property  that  we  can  scarcely  be  worse  off 
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than  we  are  now.  They  poimt  to  the  sistance.  No  doubt  there  are  cases 
majority  that  sits  behind  Mr.  Glad-  in  which  the  Ballot  might  be  ex- 
stone  and  ask,  whether,  under  any  pected  to  work  well.  Great  Whig 
condition  or  change  of  circumstances,  landlords  are  proyerbially  more  strin- 
we  could  get  a  more  mischievous  ^gent  in  exacting  political  allegiance 
House  of  Commons  f  And  they  very  from  their  tenantry  than  Tories.' 
fairly  contend  that  in  one  respect  The  Ballot  might,  therefcnre,  in 
we  may  be  better.  Only  they  who  counties,  give  considerable  strength 
have  practical  acquaintance  with  the  to  Conservatism.  In  Uke  manner, 
facts  know  how  crushing  is  tiie  most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  large 
tyranny  exercised  by  trades-union-  manufacturing  establishments  where 
ists  on  tiieir  industrious  and  deserv-  the  working  men  are  at  the  present 
ing  fellow-workmen.  From  this,  moment  held  in  subjection,  some 
at  least  at  election  times,  the  Ballot  by  Liberal  employers,  others  by 
will  set  free  honest  workmen ;  and  tnides-unions.  There,  too,  in  all 
there  is  no  telling  but  that  the  sense  probability,  the  Ballot  might  tell  in 
of  liberty  which  he  experiences  our  favour.  But  partial  successes, 
then,  m&y  induce  him  to  assert  his  even  if  they  proved  to  be  at  once 
natural  rights  on  other  occasion^,  more  frequent  and  more  decided 
and  break  the  yoke  entirely  from  than  we  venture  to  contemplate, 
off  his  own  neck,  to  the  unspeak-  would  not,  in  oiur  opinion,  over- 
able  benefit  of  himself  and  of  society  balance  the  mischief  which  must 
at  large.  Our  persuasion  is  that  they  accrue  to  the  State  in  the  long-run. 
who  argue  thus  deceive  themselves.  Apart  from  the  immediate  and 
The  present  House  of  Commons  is  obvious  results  at  which  we  have 
really  not,  at  heart,  so  bad  as  it  already  hinted — the  calling  into  the 
seems  to  be.  A  mistaken  sense  of  field  a  crowd  of  such  unprincipled 
honour  keeps  not  a  few  of  its  mem-  candidates — the  stirring  up  to  action 
hers  on  the  Speaker's  right,  while  of  struggling  attorneys  and  idlers, 
their  feelings  and  aspirations  are  in  with  just  brains  enough  to  do  evil — 
many  cases  with  the  party  which  there  is  looming  in  the  distance 
pits  upon  his  left  It  is  evident,  a  steady  deterioration  of  character 
also,  that  the  mistaken  sense  of  among  all  who,  in  any  shape,  shall 
honour  of  which  we  speak  is  grow-  make  politics  their  business.  How 
ing  every  day  less  binding  upon  can  I  ask  a  poor  man  to  give  me 
them.  They  have  done  enough  in  his  vote  ^tuitously,  when  I  know 
destroying  the  Irish  Church  and  pass-  that  my  nval  is,  through  his  agents, 
ing  the  Irish  Land  Bill  They  did  bribing  right  and  left?  How  can 
their  leader  but  iddifferent  service  my  poor  neighbour  continue  to  re- 
in most  of  his  undertakings  since  gard  me  as  his  friend,  or  I  retain 
the  present  session  began ;  and  they  for  him  the  kindly  feelings  that 
are  certainly  not  in  earnest  in  help-  once  moved  me,  when  I  know  that 
ing  him  forward  with  his  present  he  is  continually  worked  upon  in 
measure.  Unless,  then,  our  friends  secret  to  take  a  step  of  which  I 
reaDy  believe  that  Constitutionalism  disapprove  ?  There  is  much  to  be 
will  gain  by  the  adoption  of  a  de-  condemned  in  secret  voting.  It  makes 
vice  which  has  not  succeeded  any-  men  mean  in  spite  of  themselves. 
where  else,  which  in  France  created  And  if  they  be  not  mean  in  point 
the  Second  Empire,  and  in  America  of  fact,  at  all  events  the  opportunity 
throws  all  power  into  the  hands  of  of  proving  the  reverse  is  taken  away 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  they  will  do  from  them.  Nor  will  it  serve  any 
well  to  offer  to  it  a  determined  re-  good  purpose  to  say  that  the  prin- 
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ciples  and  opinions  here  enunciated  the  Government  free  to  reintroduce 
are  out  of  date.  It  is  never  out  of  it,  if  so  disposed,  a  3K3ar  hence.  Be 
date  to  hold  that  uneducated  and  it  far  from  us  to  insinuate  that  the 
unreflecting  men  are  no  fit  judges  artisans  of  this  country  are  unfit  to 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  which'  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen.  But 
make  nations  at  once  great  and  the  artisan,  equally  with  the  country 
virtuous.  Every  man  in  his  own  gentieman  and  proksional  men.  «i& 
place  and  at  his  own  business —  deal  wisely  by  these  rights  only  if 
that  is  the  true  principle  on  which  he  regard  them  as  a  trust  for  the 
republics  thrive.  Assuming  the  use  of  which  he  is  responsible  to 
measure  to  pass  the  Commons,  there  his  neighbours ;  and  that,  after  all, 
cannot  possibly  be  time  for  the  it  is  his  daily  work,  not  the  care 
Lords  to  give  to  it  the  consideration  of  the  Empire,  which  constitutes, 
which  it  deserves,  and  they  will  or  ought  to  constitute,  the  business 
therefore  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  of  his  life.  So  long  as  he  is  re- 
country  if  they  do  not  decline,  in  quired  to  vote  before  the  world,  he 
the  present  session,  to  read  it  a  will  feel  this.  The  moment  you 
second  time.  Neither  is  there  the  enable  him  to  keep  secret  the  use 
slightest  ground  for  apprehending  to  which  his  vote  has  been  turned, 
that  inconvenience  will  arise  from  you  tempt  him  to  become  a  schemer: 
the  delay.  The  country  is  quite  and  a  schemer  is  never  a  usefm 
indifferent  on  the  subject  Not  one  member  of  society,  be  his  rank  in 
petition  in  favour  of  the  measure,  life  what  it  may. 
carrying  weight  with  it  because  of  On  the  whole,  then,  we  declare 
the  number  or  respectability  of  the  against  the  Ballot  The  measure  may 
signatures  attached,  has  been  handed  make  its  way  through  the  Commons, 
in.  The  only  bodies  of  working  men  though  even  that  is  not  quite  certain, 
who  have  met  to  discuss  it,  declare  But  it  cannot  reach  the  Lords  in 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  sufQcient  time  4k>  be  sifted  and  tried 
therefore  speak  of  it  with  contempt  in  all  its  bearings  there.  And  the 
The  Lords  need  not  scruple,  under  refusal  to  pass  it  will  fill  up  such 
such  circumstances,  to  do  with  it  a  measure  of  degradation  as  never 
as  they  did  last  year,  very  much  to  before,  since  England  became  a 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  in  constitutional  State,  overtook  any 
it,  with  the  Scotch  Education  Bill.  Ministry. 
They  will  throw  it  out,  and  leave 
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CHAPTSR   IX. — SAND-HILLS  TUBNBD    TO   SAHD-ROLES. 

While  I  was  talking  thus  with  the  the  dinner  was  done  with ;  and  sit- 
boj,  and  expecting  his  mother  eyery  ting  thus,  I  became  aware  of  a  pro- 
minute  (with  ho'pe  of  a  little  refresh-  sence  of  some  sort  oyer  my  nght 
ment  when  the  farmer  should  haye  shoulder.  At  first  I  thought  it  was 
dropped  off  into  his  usual  Sunday  nothing  more  than  the  smoke  from 
sleep),  a  yeiy  strange  thing  began  my  own  pipe^  for  I  puffed  rather 
more  and  more  to  force  itself  on  my  hard,  in  anxiety  about  that  little 
attention.  I  haye  said  that  the  htiX  darling.  But  seeing  surprise,  and 
of  this  desolate  house  was  large  and  alarm  perhaps,  in  Watkin's  face, 
long,  and  had  six  doorwayc^narrow  who  sate  opposite,  I  tpmod  rounds 
arches  of  heayy  stone,  without  a  and  there  beheld  three  distinct  and 
door  to  any  of  them.  Three  of  these  seyeral  pillars  of  a  brownish-yellow 
arches  were  at  the  west  and  three  light  standing  oyer  against  the 
at  the  east  end  of  the  room,  and  on  doorways  of  ue  western  end. 
the  south  were  two  old  windows.  At  nrst  I  was  a  little  scared,  and 
each  in  a  separate  gable,  high  up  the  more  so  because  the  rest  of  the  hall 
from  the  floor,  and  dark  with  stone-  was  darkening  with  a  pulse  of  colour 
work  and  with  lead-work ;  and  in  gradually  yanishing ;  and  for  an  in- 
the  calmest  weather  these  would  stant  I  really  thought  that  the  ghosts 
draw  the  air  and  make  a  rattle.  At  of  the  wrecked  child's  father  and 
the  north  side  of  the  hall  was  no-  mother,  and  perhaps  her  nurse,  were 
thing  but  dead  wall,  and  fireplace,  come  to  declare  the  truth  about  her, 
and  cupboards,  and  the  broad  oak  and  challenge  me  for  my  hesitation. 
staircase.  Haying  used  the  freedom  But  presentiy  I  called  to  mind  how 
to  light  a  pipe,  I  sat  with  my  face  many  strange  things  had  befallen 
to  the  chimney-comer,  where  some  me,  both  at  sea  and  on  the  coast,  in 
wood-ashes  were  smouldering,  after  the  way  of  feeling  and  yision  too, 
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designed,  however,   by  the  Power  only  a  slip  of  a  boy,  but  a  veteran 

that  sends  them,  more  to  forewarn  sailor,  stand  and  fear, 

than  frighten  us,  and,  as  we  get  used  Not  a  flash  of  lightning  yet  broke 

to  them,  to  amuse  or  edify.  the  expectation  of  it,  nor  had  been  a 

Therefore  I  plucked  my  spirit  up  drop  of  rain.     But  to  my  surprise, 

and  approached  this  odd  appearance,  and  showing  how  little  we  know  of 

and  found  that  no  part  of   it  was  anything,  over  the  high  land  broke 

visible  upon  the  spot  where  it  seem-  a  sand-storm,  such  as  they  have  in 

ed  to  stand.     But  Watkin,  who  was  Africa.     It  had  been  brewing  some 

much  emboldened  by  my  dauntless  time,    most    likely,   in    the    Kenfig 

carriage,  called   out  in  Welsh  that  burrows,  toward  the  westward  and 

he  could  see  me  walking  in  and  out  the  windward,   although    no    wind 

of  them,  like  so  many  haystacks,  was  astir  with  us.     I  thought  of  a 

Upon  this!  took  yet  further  cour-  dance  of  waterspouts,  such  as  we 

age«   having  a  witness  so  close  at  had  twice  encountered  in  the  royal 

hand,  and  nothing  seeming  to  hiuii  navy  ;     once,    I    know,   was    after 

me.     So  what  did  I  do  but  go  out-  clearing  the  moutU  of  the  Strait  of 

side,  without  any  motion  of  running  Malaccas  ;    where  the  other  was  I 

away,  but  to  face  the  thing  to  its  truly  forget,  having  had  so  much  to 

utmost ;  and  Watkin,  keeping  along  go  everywhere.    But  this  time  the 

the  wall,  took  good  care  to  come  whirling    stuff  was    neither  water, 

after  me.  nor  smoke,  nor  cloiid  ;  but  sand,  as 

Here  I  discovered  in  half  a  second  plain  as  could  be.  It  was  just  like 
that  I  had  been  wise  as  well  as  the  parson's  hour-glass^— only  going 
strong  in  meeting  the  matter  valiant-  up,  not  coming  down,  and  quickly 
ly;  for  what  we  had  seen  was  but  instead  of  slowly.  And  of  these 
the  glancing— or  reflection,  as  they  funnels,  spinning  around^  and  corn- 
call  it  now — of  what  was  being  done  ing  near  and  ne&rer,  there  may 
outside.  In  a  word,  the  thick  and  have  been  perhaps  a  dozen,  or  there 
stifling  heat  of  the  day  (which  had  may  have  been  threescore.  They 
gathered  to  a  head  the  glaring  and  differed  vOTy  much  in  size,  accord- 
blazing  power  of  the  last  two  months  ing  to  the  breadth  of  whirhrtnd, 
of  hot  summer)  was  just  beginning  and  the  stuff  it  fed  upon,  and  the 
to  burst  abroad  in  whirlwind,  hail,'  hole  in  the  air  it  bored ;  but  all 
^  and  thunder.  All  the  upper  heaven  alike  h\d  a  tawny  colour,  and  a 
was  covered  with  a  spread  of  bum-  manner  of  bulking  upward,  and  a 
ing  yellow ;  all  the  half-way  sky  was  loose  uncertain  edge,  often  lashing 
red  as  blood  with  fibres  under  it,  off  in  frays ;  and  between  them 
and  all  the  sides  and  margin  looked  black  clouds  galloped ;  and  some- 
as  black  as  the  new-tarred  bends  of  times  two  fell  into  one,  and  bodily 
a  ship.  But  what  threw  me  most  broke  downward ;  then  a  pile  (as  big 
astray  was,  that*  the  whole  was  as  Newton  Rock)  rose  in  a  moment 
whirling,  tossing  upward  lerks  of  anyhow.  Hill  or  valley  made  no 
darkness,«as  a  juggler  flings  his  balls,  odds;  sand-hill,  or  sand-bottom; 
yet  at  one  time  spinning  round,  and  the  sand  was  in  the  place  of  the 
at  the  same  time  scowling  down.  air,  and  the  air  itself  was  sand. 

'^  It  is  a  hurricane,"  said  I,  having  Many    people     have    asked    me, 

seen  some  in  the  West  Indies  which  over  and  over  again  (because  such  a 

began  like  this.     Watkin  knew  not  thing  was  scarcely  known,  except  at 

much  of  my  moaning,  but  caught  the  great  storm  of  sand  four  hun- 

hold  of  my  coat,  and  stood.    And  dred  years  ago,  they  say)— our  people 

in  truth  it  was  enou^  to  make  not  ever  so  many  times,  assert  their  pri- 
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Tilege  to  ask  me  (now  again  especial-  the  boy's  face  moved  me.  More- 
)j)  how  many  of  these  pillars  there  oyer,  Bardie  seemed  almost  too  full 
werel  I  wish  to  tell  the  truth  ex-  of  life  for  quenching;  and.  having 
actly,  having  no  interest  in  the  mat-  escaped  rocKS,  waves,  and  quick- 
ter — and  if  I  had,  no  other  matter  sands,  purely  she  coiild  never  be 
would  it  be  to  me ;  and  after  going  wrecked  upon  dry  land  ignobly, 
into  my.  memory  deeper  than  ever  I  Nevertheless,  at  the  mere  idea  of 
could  have  expected  there  would  be  those  helpless  little  ones  out  in  aJl 
occasion  for,  all  I  can  say  is  this—  this  raging  havoc,  tears  came  to  my 
legion  was  their  number;  because  eyes,  until  the  sand,  of  which  the 
they  were  all  coding  down  upon  very  house  was  full,  crusted  up  and 
me ;  and  how  could  I  stop  to  count  blinded  them, 
them  ?  It  was  time  to  leave  off  thitking, 
Watkin  lost  his  mind  a  little,  if  one  meant  to  do  any  good.  The 
and  asked  me  (with  his  head  ^ne  whirlwinds  spun  and  whintled  round 
under  my  regulation-coat)  if  I  us,  now  on  this  side,  and  now  on  thai ; 
thought  it  was  Uie  judgment-day.  and  the  old  house  creaked  and  rat- 
To  this  question  I  *'  replied  dis-  tied  as  the  weather  pulled  or  pushed 
tuictly  in  the  negative  "  (as  the  man  at  it  The  sand  was  drifted  in  the 
of  the  paper  wrote,  when  I  said  court  yard)  without  any  special 
*^  no  *'  about  poaching) ;  and  then  I  whirlwind)  three  feet  deep  in  the 
cheered  young  Watkin  up,  and  told  north-east  comer ;  and  the  sky,  from 
him  that  noUiing  more  was  wanted  all  sides,  fell  upon  us,  like  a  moun- 
than  to  keep  a  weather-helm.  tain  undermined. 

Before  his  wit  could  answer  helm  "  Boy,  go  in  to  your  mother,"  I 

80  much  as  to  dear  my  meaning,  said ;  and  I  thank  Qod  for  enabling 

the  storm  was  on  me,   and  broke  me,  else  might  she  have  been  child- 

my  pipe,  and  filled  my  lungs  and  less.     **  Tell  your  mother  not  to  be 

all  my  pockets,  and  spoiled  every  frightened,  but  to  get  your  father 

comer  of  the  hat  I  had  bought  for  up,  and  to  have  the  kettle  boiling.'' 

my  dear  wife's  funeral     I  pulled  ^^Oh,   Dyo— dear    Dyof    let    me 

bads  instantly  (almost  as  quickly  as  come  with  you,  after  that  poor  little 

boy  Watkin  could),  and  we  heard  child,  and  i^ter  my  five  brothers." 

the  sand  burst  over  the  house,  with  ^*  Go  in,  you  helpless  fool,"  I  said ; 

a  rattle  like  shot^  and  a  roar  like  and  he  saw  the  set  of  my  counte- 

cannon.     And  being  well  inside  the  nance,  and  left  me,  thou^  but  half- 

widla,  we  fixed  our  eyes  on  one  an-  content 

other,  fai  the  gloom  and  murkiness.  It    needed    all   my    strength    to 

as  much  as  we  could  do  for  cough-  draw  the  door  of  the  house  behind 

iag,  to  be  sure  of  something.  me,  although  the  wind  was  bent  no 

'*  Where    is    Bardie    gone  ?"     I  more  on  one  way  than  another,  but 

asked,  as  soon  as  my  lungs  gave  universal  uproar.      And  down-roar 

speech  to  me :  it  should  have  been,  too ;  for  it  fell  on  my  head  quite 

**  Where    is    Bunny  gone  ?"       But  as  much  as  it  jerked  my  legs,  and 

my  head  was  full  of  the  little  one.  took  me  aback,  and    took    me   in 

*^Who  can  tell?"    cried  the  boy,  front,    and    spun    me    round,    and 

in  Welsh,  being  thoroughly  scared  laughed  at  me.     Then  of  a  sudden 

of   his  English.      ^^Oh,  Dyo  dear,  all  wind  .dropped,   and  yellow  sky 

God  the  great  only  knows."  was  over  me. 

*'God  will    guard    her,"    I    said  What  course  to  take  (if   I    had 

softly,  yet  without  pure  faith  in  it,  the  choice)  in  search  of  those  poor, 

having  seen  such  cruel  things;  but  children,  was  more  at  first  than  I 
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could  judge,  or  bring  my  mind  to  certain  that  this  pietj  on  my  part 
bear  upon.  Yot  as  sure  as  we  live  enabled  me  to  get  on  as  I  did. 
by  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  the  blast  For  without  any  skill  at  all  or 
of  his  anger  deadens  us.  bravery  of  mine,  but  only  the  calm- 
Perhaps  it  was  my  instinct  only,  ness  which  fell  upon  me,  as  it  used 
haying  been  so  long  afloat,  which  to  do  in  the  heat  of  battle,  when  I 
drove  me,  straight  as  affairs  per-  thought  on  my  Maker,  aU  at  once 
mitted,  toward  the  margin  of  the  I  saw  a  way  to  elude  a  great  deal 
sea.  And  perhaps  I  had  some  de-  of  the  danger.  This  was  as  simple 
sire  to  know  how  the  sea  itself  as  could  be,  yet  never  would  have 
would  look  und^r  this  strange  visit-  come  home  to  a%ian  unable  to  keep 
ing.  ^  Moreover,  it  may  have  come  his  wits  about  him. 
acros*s.  me,  without  any  thinking  Blurred  and  slurred  as  the  whole 
twice  of  it,  that  Bunny  had  an  in-  sky  was  wjth  twisted  stuff  and  with 
bom  trick  of  always  running  to-  yellowness,  I  saw  that  the  whirling 
ward  the  sea,  as  behoved  a  sailor's  pillars  of  sand  not  only  whirled  but 
daughter.  also  travelled  in  one  spiral  only. 
Anyhow,  that  way  I  took  so  far  They  all  came  from  the  west,  where 
as  it  was  left  to  me  to  know  the  lay  the  largest  spread  of  sand-hills, 
points  of  the  compass,  or  the  shape  and  they  danced  away  to  the  north- 
and  manner  of  anything.  For  sim-  eas^  first,  and  then  away  to  south  of 
pie  and  short  as  the  right  road  was,  east,  shaping  a  round  like  a  ship 
no  simpleton  or  shortwitted  man  with  her  helm  up,  preserving  their 
could  have  hit  it,  or  come  near  it,  spiral  from  left  to  right  as  all  water- 
in  that  ravenous  weather.  In  the  spouts  do  on  the  north  of  the  Line, 
whirl  and  grim  distortion  of  the  air  So  when  a  column  of  sand  came 
and  the  very  earth,  a  man  was  walk-  nigh  to  suck  me  up,  or  to  bury  me 
ing  (as  you  might  say)  in  the  depth  — although  it  went  thirty  miles  «i 
of  a  perif ect  calm,  with  stifling  heat  hour,  and  I  with  the  utaiost  scare 
upon  him,  and  a  piece  of  shadow  to  of  my  life  could  not  have  managed 
know  himself  by;  and  then,  the  ten  perhaps — by  porting  my  helm, 
next  moment,'  tnere  he  was  in  a  without  carrying  sail,  and,  so  work- 
furious  state  of  buffeting,  baffled  in  ing  a  traverse,  I  kept  the  weather- 
front,  and  belaboured  aback,  and  gage  of  it,  and  that  made  all  the 
bellowed  at  under  the  swing  of  his  difference. 

arms,  and  the  staggering  faolure  of  Of  course  I^was  stung  in  the  face 
his  poor  legs.  and  neck  as  bad  as  a  thousand  mtts- 
Nevertheless,  in  the  lull  and  the  quitoes  when  the  skirts  of  the  wiiirl 
slack  times,  I  did  my  utmost  to  get  flapped  round  at  me,  but  what  was 
on,  haviue  more  presence  of  mind  that  to  care  about?  It  gave  me 
perhaps  wan  any  landsman  could  pleasure  to  walk  in  such  peril,  and 
nave  owned.  Poor  fellows  they  are  feel  myself  almost  out  of  it  by 
when  \%  comes  to  blow;  and  what  virtue  of  coolness  and  readiness, 
could  they  do  in  a  whirlwind  ?  Nevertheless  it  gave  me  far  greater 
As  I  b^n  to  think  of  them,  and  pleasure,  I  can  assure  you,  to  feel 
my  luck  in  being  a  seaman,  my  hard  ground  beneath  my  feet,  and 
courage  improved  to  that  degree  stagger  along  the  solid  pebbles  of 
that  I  was  able  quite  heartily  to  the  oeach  of  Sker,  where  the  sand- 
commend  myself  to  the  power  of  storm  could  not  come  so  much. 
Qod,  whom,  as  a  rule,  I  remember  Hereupon  I  do  believe  that,  in 
best  when  the  world  seems  coming  spite  of  all  my  courage— so  stout 
to  an  end.     And  I  think  it  almost  and  strong  in  the  moment  of  trial 
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— all  my  power  fell  away  before  the  dusty — I  knew  that  we  were  on  the 
sense  of  safety.  What  could  my  brink  of  a  kind  of  tornado,  as  thoy 
old  battered  life  matter  to  any  one  call  it  in  the  tropics, — a  storm  that 
in  the  world,  except  myself  and  very  seldom  comes  into  these  north- 
Bunny  ?  Howeyer,  I  was  so  truly  em  latitudes,  being  raised  by  yiolence 
thankful  to  kind  Providence  for  of  heat,  as  I  have  heard  a  surveyor 
preserving  it,  that  I  cannot  have  say.  the  air  going  upward  rapidly, 
given  less  than  nine  jumps,  and  sud,  witn  a  great  hole  left  below  it. 
**  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,"  Now  as  I  stood  on  watch,  as  it 
three  times  over,  and  in  both  ways,  were,  and,  being  in  such  a  situation. 

This  brought  me  back  to  the  longed  for  more  tobacco,  what  came 
world  again,  as  any  power  of  piety  to  pass  was  exactly  this — so  far  as  a 
always  does  when  I  dwell  therein,  man  can  be  exact  when  his  wits  have 
and  it  drove  me  th^eupon  to  trust  long  been  failing  him. 
in  Providence  no  longer  than  the  The  heaven  opened,  or  rather 
time  was  needful  for  me  to  recover  seemed  to  be  cloven  by  a  sword- 
breathing,  sweep,  and  a  solid  mass  of  lightning 

When  I  came  to  my  breath  and  fell,  with  a  cone  like  a  red-hot  anvil, 

prudence,  such  a  fright  at  first  op-  The  ring  of  black  rocks  received  its 

pressed  me,  that  I  made  a  start  for  weight,  and  leaped    like  a   boiling 

running  into  the  foremost  of    the  caldron,   while  the  stormy    waters 

waves,  thinking  (if  I  thought  at  all)  rose  into  a  hiss  and  heap  of  steam, 

of  lying  down  there,  with  my  head  Then  the  crash  of  heaven  stunned 

kept  up,  and  defying  the  sand  to  me. 

quench  the  sea.  When  I  came  to  myself  it  was 

Soon,  however,  I  perceived  that  raining  as  if  it  had    never  rained 

this    was    not   advisable.     Such   a  before.    The  rage  of  sand  and  air 

roar  arose  around  me  from  the  blows  was  beaten   fiat  beneath   the  raip, 

of  hills  and  rocks,  and  the  fretful  and  the  fretful  lifting  of  the  sea 

eagerness  of  the  sea  to  be  at  war  was  hushed  off  into  bubbles.     What 

again,  and  the  deep  sound  of  the  to  do  I  could  not  tell,  in  spite  of  all 

distance — the    voice  of    man  could  experience,    but  rubbed    the    sand 

travel   less    than  that  of   a    sand-  from  both  my  eyes,  as  bad  as  the 

{>iper,  and  the  foot  of  man  might  beard  of  an  oysto*,  and  could  see  no 

ong  to  be  the  foot  of  a  sandhopper.  clear  way  anywhere. 

Fot  the  sea  was  rising  fast  up  the  Now  the  sky  was  spread  and  tra- 

verge  of  ground- swell,  and  a  deep  versed  with  a  net  of  crossing  fires, 

hoarse  echo  rolling  down  the  shoaling  in  and  out  like  mesh  and  needle, 

of  the  surges.     This  to  me  was  plea-  only  without  time  to    look.     Some 

sant  music,  such  as  makes  a  man  were  yellow,   some  deep    red,   and 

awake.  some    like    banks    of    violet,    and 

The  colour  of  the  sun  and  sky  others  of  a  pale  sweet   blue,   like 

was  just -as   I  had  once  beholden  gazing   through    a    window.     Thov 

near  the  pearl-grounds  of    Ceylon,  might    have    been    very    beautiful, 

where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  comes  and  agreeable  to  consider,  if   they 

up  with  a  very  mournful  noise,  and  had    been    further    off,    and    with- 

the  fish  sing  dirges,   and  no  man,  out  that  wicked  crack  of  thunder 

however  clear  of  eye,  can  open  the  through  the    roar.     Worse    storms 

sea  and  the  sky  asunder.     And  by  I  had  seen,  of  course,  in  the  hot 

this  time  being  able  to  look  round  world  and  up  mountains,  and  per- 

a  little — ^for  the  air  was  not  so  full  haps  thought  little  of   them ;    but 

of  sand,  though  still  very  thick  and  then  there  was  this  difference,  I  had 
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always  plenty  of  fellows  with  me,  of  the  balance ;  and  seeing  all  things 

and  it  was  not  Sunday.    Also,   I  black  behind  me,  and  a  world  of 

then  was    young,   and  trained    for  storm  around,  knowing  every  hole 

cannons  to  be  shot  at  me.     Neither  as  I  did,  with  many  commendations 

had  I  a  boat  of  my  own,  but  my  dear  of  myself  to  God  for  the  sake  of 

wife  was  alive.  fiunny,  in  I  went  into  a  hole  under 

These  considerations   moved   me  a  good  solid  rock,  where  I    could 

to  be  careful  of   my  life — a  duty  watch  the  sea,  and  care  for  nothing 

which  increases  on  us  after  the  turn  but  an  earthquake. 


CHAPTBB  Z. — UNDER  THB.  BOCK. 

For  a  while  the  power    of   the  to  the  Dutchmen.    This  was  in  her 

lightning    seemed    to    quench    the  clearance-bill ;  but  behind  that  she 

wind  almost,   and   one    continuous  had  other    import    not   so    clearly 

roar  of  thunder   rang   around    the  entered.     In  a    word,    she    carried 

darkness.      Then,    with    a    bellow,  negroes  from  the  overstocked  planta- 

the  wind  sprang  forth  (like  a  wild  tions,  not  to  be  quite  slaves  (at  least 

bull  out  of  a  mountain),  and  shat-  in  the  opinion    of    their   masters), 

tered   the   rain   and    drowned    the  but  to  be  distributed,  for  their  own 

thunder,    and  was   lord  of    every-  Christian  benefit,  at  a  certain  sum 

thing.     Under  its  weight  the  flat  sea  per  head,  among  the  Bristol  or  Dutch 

quivered,  and  the  crests  flew  into  merchants,  or  wherever  it  might  be. 

zoam,   and  the    scourge    upon    the  And  it  serves  them  right,  I  alwavs 

waters  seemed  to  beat  them  all  to-  say ;  for  the  fuss  that  we  now  make 

gether.     The  whirlwinds  now  were  about  those  black  men  must  bring 

past  and  done  with,  and  a  violent  down  the  anger  of  the  Creator,  who 

gale  begun,  and  in  the  burst  and  made  them  black,  upon  us. 

change  of  movement  there  appeared  As  the  gale  set  to  its  work,  and 

a  helpless  ship.  the  sea  arose  in  earnest,   and  the 

She   was   bearing    towards    Pool  lightning  drifted  off  into  the  scud  of 

Tavan,   as  poor  Bardie's  boat  had  clouds,  I  saw,  as  plain  as  a  pikesta^ 

done,  but  without  the  summer  glory  that  the  ship  must  come  ashore,  and 

and  the  golden  wealth    of   waves,  go  to  pieces  very  likely,  before  one 

All  was  smooth  and  soft  and  gen-  could  say  "Jack  Robinson.''    She 

tie,   as  the  moonlight  in    a   glass,  had    been    on    the    Sker- weather 

when  the  little  boat  came  gliding  sands  already,  and  lost  her  rudder 

with    its   baby    captain.     AU    was  and  some  of  her  stempost,  as  the 

rough  and  hard  and  furious  as  a  lift  of  the  water  showed;  and  now 

fight    of     devils,    when    that    ship  there  was  nothing  left  on  board  her 

came  staggering  with  its  load  of  sin  of  courage  or  common  seamanship, 

and  woe.     And  yet  there  had  not  The  trum  of  it  was,  although  of 

been  so  much  as  twenty-four  hours  course  I  could  not  know   it  then, 

between  the  two.  that  nearly  all  the  ship's  company 

Not   one   of    our   little   coasting  acted  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a 

vessels,  but  a  full-rigged  ship  she  lot  of  foreigners ;  that  is  to  say,  if 

loomed,  of  foreign  build,  although  at  such  they  were.     They  took  to  the 

present  carrying  no  colours.    I  saw  at  boats  in  a  kind  of  panic  when  first 

once  what  her  business  was,  to  bring  she  struck  among  the  sands  in  the 

from  the  West  Indies  sugar,  rum,  whirlwind  which  b^an  the  storm, 

and  suchlike  freight,  to  Bristol,  or  There  could  have  been  then  no  great 
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sea  running,  only  quiet  rollers ;   and  waters    and  the  drift  of    gale  and 

being  but  two  miles  off  the  shore,  scud. 

they  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  land  well  By    this    time     she    was    close 

enough,  after  leaving  the  stupid  ne-  ashore,  and  not  a  man  (except  my- 

groes  and  the  helpless  passengers  to  self)  to  help  or  even  pity  her.     AH 

the  will  of  Providence.  around  her  was  wind    and    rocks. 

However,  before  they  had  rowed  and  a  mad  sea  rushing  under  her. 

a  mile,  with  the  flood-tide  making  The  negroes,  crouchmg  in  th6  scup- 

eastward,  one  of  the  boats  was  struck  pers,  or  clinging  to  the  masts  and 

by  lightning,  and  the  other  caught  rails,  or  rolling  over  one  another  in 

in  a  whirl  vorago  (as  the  Spaniards  their  want  of  pluck  and  skill,  seemed 

call  it),  and  not  a  soul  ever  came  to  to  shed  their  blackness  on  the  snowy 

land,  and  scarcely  any  bodies.    Both  spray  and  curdled  foam,  like  cuttle- 

these    accidents    were    seen    from  fish  in  a  lump  of  froth.     Poor  things ! 

Porthcawl  Point  by  Sandy  Macraw  they  are  grieved  to  die  as  much,  per- 

througfa  a  telescope ;  and  much  as  haps,  as  any  white  man  ;    and  mv 

he  was  mine  enemy,  I  do  him  the  heart  was  overcome,  in  spite  of  aU 

justice  to  believe  it ;  partly  because  I  know  of  them, 

he  could  look  for  no  money  from  The  ship  had  no  canvas  left,  except 

any  lies  in  the  matter,  and  still  more  some  tatters  of  the  foretopsail,  and 

because  I  have  heard  thai  some  peo-  a  piece  of  the  main-royals  ;  but  she 

pie  said  that  they  saw  him  see  it  drifted  broadside  on,  I  daresay  five 

But  to  come  back  to  this    poor  or  six  knots  an  hour.     She  drew  too 

ship  :     the  wind,    though    blowing  much  water,  unluckily,  to  come  into 

madly  enough  (as  a  summer  gale  is  Pool  Tavan  at  that  time  of  the  tide, 

often  hotter  for  a  while  than  a  winter  even  if  the  mouth  had  been  wide 

one),  had  not  time  and  sweep  as  yet  enough  ;    but    crash  she  went  on 

to  raise  any  very  big  rollers.   The  sea  a  ledge  of   rocks   thoroughly  well 

was  sometimes  beaten  flat  and  then  known  to  me,  every  shelf  of  which 

cast  up  in  hillocks ;   but  the  mighty  was  a  razor.     Half  a  cable's  length 

march  of  waters  fetched  by  a  tem-  below  the  entrance  to  Pool  Tavan, 

pest  from  the  Atlantic  was  not  come,  it  had  the  finest  steps  and  stairs  for 

and  would  not  come,  in  a  veering  congers  and  for  lobsters,  whenever 

storm  like  this.     For  it  takes  a  gale  one  could  get  at  it  in  a  low  spring- 

of  at  least  three  tides,  such  as  we  tide  ;  but  the  woi%t  of  beaks  and 

never  have  in  summer,  to  deliver  the  barbs  for  a  vessel  to  strike  upon  at 

true  buffet  of  the  vast  Atlantic.  half -flow,  and  with  a  violent    sea, 

Nevertheless  the   sea  was   nasty  and  a  wind  as  wild  as  Bedlam, 

and    exceeding    vicious  ;     and    the  With  the  pressure  of  these,  she  lay 

wind    more    madly  wild,    perhaps,  so  much  to  leeward  before  striking 

than  when  it  has  full  time  to  blow ;  in  (and  perhaps  her  cargo  had  shifted), 

short,  the  want  of  depth  and  power  that  the  poor  blackies  rolled  down 

was  made  up  by  rage  and    spite,  the  deck  like  pickling  walnuts  on  a 

And    for    a    ship    not    thoroughly  tray;    and   they  had  not  even  the 

sound  and  stanch  in  all  her  tim-  chance  of  dying  each  in*  his   own 

bers,  it  had  been  better,  perhaps,  to  direction.     I  was  forced  to  shut  my 

rise  and  fall  upon  lone  billows,  with  eyes  ;   till  a  grey  squall  came,  and 

a  chance  of  casting  nigh  and  dry,  caught  her  up,  as  if  she  had  been  a 

than     to    be    twirled    round    and  *  humming-top,  and  flung  her  (as  we 

plucked  at,  thrown  on  beam-ends,  drown  a  kitten)  into  the  mashing 

<and    taken  aback,  as  this    hapless  waters, 

craft  was  being,  in  the  lash  of  rocky  Now  I  hope  •  no  man  who  knows 
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me  would  ever  take  me  for  such  a  But  there  was  worse   than  this 

fool  as  to  dream  for  a  moment —  behind ;   for  after  waiting  as  long  as 

after  all  I  have  seen  of  them — that  there  seemed  good  chance  of  any- 

a    n^ro    is    **  our  own  flesh    and  thing  coming  ashore,  which  might 

blood,  and  a  brother  immortal,"  as  go  into  my  pocket,  without  risk  of 

the  parsons  begin  to  prate,  under  my  pension,  and  would  truly  be  mine 

some  dark    infection.      They  differ  in  all  honesty — and  after  seeing  that 

from  us  a  great  deal  more  than  an  the  wreck  would  not  break  up  till 

ass  does  from  a  horse ;  but  for  all  the  tide  rose  higher,  though  all  on 

that  I  was  right  down  glad — as  a  board  were  swept  away — suddenly 

man  of  loving-kindness — that  such  it  came  into  my  head  about  poor 

a  pelt  of  rain  came  up  as  saved  me  Bardie  and  Bunny.   They  were  worth 

from  the  discomfort— or  pain,  if  you  all  the  niggers  that  ever  made  coal 

must  have  the  truth — of  beholding  look  the  colour  of  pipeclay ;  and  with 

several  score,  no  doubt,  of  unf  ortu-  a  depth  of  self-reproach  which  1  never 

nate  blacks  a-drowning.  deserved  to  feel,  having  truly  done 

If  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  my  utmost — ^for  who  could  walk  in 
drown  any  wnite  man  with  them,  such  weather  ? — ^forth  I  set,  resolved 
and  to  let  me  know  it,  beyond  a  to  face  whatever  came  out  of  the 
doubt  I  had  rushed  in,  though  with-  heavens.  Verily  nothing  could  come 
out  so  much  as  a  rope  to  help  me ;  much  worse  than  what  was  come 
and  as  it  was,  I  was  ready  to  do  already.  Rheumatics,  I  mean,  which 
my  very  best  to  save  them  if  they  had  struck  me  there,  under  the  rock, 
had  only  shown  some  readiness  to  as  a  snake  might  Three  hours  ago 
be  hauled  ashore  by  a  man  of  pro-  all  the  world  was  sweat,  and  now 
per  colour.  But  being,  as  negroes  all  the  air  was  shivers.  Such  is 
always  are,  of  a  most  contrary  na-  the  climate  of  our  parts,  and  many 
ture,  no  doubt  they  preferred  to  good  people  rail  at  it,  who  have 
drift  out  to  sea  rather  than  Chris-  not  been  under  discipline.  But 
tian  burial  At  any  rate,  none  of  all  who  have  felt  that  gnawing  an- 
them came  near  me,  kindly  disposed  guish,  or  that  fiery  freezing,  bum- 
as  I  felt  myself,  and  ready  to  tuck  ing  at  once  and  benumbing  (like  a 
up  my  Sunday  trousers  at  the  very  d^id  bone  put  into  the  live  ones, 
first  sight  of  a  woolly  head.  But  with  a  train  of  powder  down  it) 
several  came  athore  next  tide—  — all  these  will  have  pity  for  a 
when  it  could  be  no  comfort  at  all  man  who  had  crouched  beneath  a 
to  them.  And  such,  as  I  have  always  rock  for  at  least  three  hours,  with 
found,  is  the  nature  of  black  people,  dripping  clothes,  at  the  age  of  two- 

But  for  me  it  was  a  sad,  and,  as  and-fifty. 
I  thought,  severe,  visitation  to  be  For  a  hero  I  never  set  up  to  be, 
forced  on  a  Sabbath-day — my  only  and  never  came  across ^one  until  my 
holiday  of  the  week — ^to  meditate  old  age  in  the  navy,  as  hereafter  to 
over  a  scene  like  thiB,  As  a  truly  be  related.  And  though  I  had 
consistent  and  truth-seeking  Chris-  served  on  board  of  one  in  my  early 
tian  (especially  when  I  go  round  with  years,  off  La  Hague  and  Capo 
fish  on  a  Monday  among  Noncon-  Qrisnez,  they  told  me  she  was  only 
formists),  it  was  a  bitter  trial  for  me  a  woman  that  used  to  hold  a  Un- 
to reflect  upon  those  poor  neeroes,  tern.  Hero,  however,  or  no  hero, 
gone  without  an^  sense  at  aU,  ex-  in  spite  of  all  discouragement  and 
cept  of  good  Chnstians'  wickedness,  the  aching  of  my  bones,  resolved  1 
to  the  judgment  we  decree  for  all,  was  to  follow  out  the  fate  of  those 
except  ourselves  and  families.  two  children.    There  seemed  to  be 
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faint   hope,  indeed,  concerning   the  the  lap  of  her  young  nurse,  and  had 

little  stranger  ;  but  Bunny  might  be  tried  (as  it  seemed),  before  dropping 

all  alive  and  strong,  as  was  right  off,  to  tell  her  gratitude  by  pressing 

and  natural  for   a  diild  of  her  age  Bunny's  red  hands  to  her  lips.     In 

and    substance.      But    I  was    sore  a  word,  you  might  go  a  long  Way 

downcast  about  it  when  I  looked  and  scarcely  see  a  prettier  or  more 

around  and  saw  the  effect  of  the  moving  picture,  or  more  apt  to  lead 

storm  that    had    been    over  them,  a  man  who  seldom  thinks  of  his 

For  the  alteration  of  everything  was  Maker.     As  for  me,   I  became  so 

nothing  less  than  amazing.  proud  of  my  own  granddaughter's 

It  is  out  of  my  power  to  tell  you  goodness,   and  of    the  little  lady's 

how  my  heart  went  up  to  God,  and  trust  and  pure  repose  therein,  that 

all  my  spirit  and  soul  was  lifted  into  my  heart  went  back  at  once  to  my 

something  purer,  when  of  a  sudden,  dead  boy  Harry,  and  I  do  believe 

in  a  scoop  of  sand,  with  the  rushes  that  I  must  have  wept,  if  I  could 

overiianging,  I  came  on  those  two  have  stopped  to  look  at  them, 

little  dears,  fast  asleep  in  innocence.  But  aluiough  I  was  truly  loath  to 

A  perfect  nest  of  peace  they  had,  as  spoil  this  pretty  picture,  the  poor 

if  beneath  their  Father's  eye,  and  things  must  be  partly  wet,  even  in 

by  His  own  hand  made  for  them,  that  nest  of  rushes,  which  the  whirl- 

Thc  fury  of  the  earth  and  sky  was  winds    had    not    touched.      So    I 

all    around    and    over    them  ;    the  awoke  them  very  gently,  and  shook 

deep  revenge  of  the  sea  was  rolling,  off  the    sand,    while   they  rubbed 

not  a  hundred  yards  away ;  and  here  their  eyes,   and    gaped,   and   knew 

those  two  little  dots  were  asleep,  no   more  of    their  danger    than  if 

with  their  angels    trying    to  make  they  had  been   in  their  own  dear 

them  dream.  beds.     Then,   with    Bardie    in    my 

Bunny,  being  the  elder  and  much  arms,   and   Bunny  trotting    stoutly 

the  stronger  child,  had  thrown  the  with    her    thumb  spliced    into   my 

skirt  of  her  frock  across  poor  little  trousers,  I  shaped  course  for  Sker 
Bardie's    naked    shouldess  ;    while*  farmhouse,  having  a  strong  gale  still 

Bardie,   finding  it  nice  and  warm,  abaft,    but     the    weather    slightly 

had  nestled  her  delicate  head  into  moderating. 


CHAPTER  XI. — A  WR£CKB£  WBECKED. 

Near  the  gate  I  met  Evan  Thomas,  find  the  same  in  me  perhaps,  or,  at 
the  master  of  the  house  himself,  at  any  rate,  think  you  do,  although  I 
length  astir,  but  still  three-parts  tr^  to  exclude  it,  having  to  deal 
drunk,  and--if  I  may  say  so  with  with  Englishmen,  who  ma\ce  nothing 
due  compassion  for  the  trouble  then  of  all  the  great  deeds  they  have  done 
before  him  —  in  a  very  awkward  until  you  begin  to  agree  with  them, 
state  of  mind.  It  happened  so  that  And  then,  my  goodness,  they  do 
the  surliness  of  his  liquor  and  of  his  come  out  ?  But  the  object  of  my 
nature  mingled  at  this  moment  with  writing  is  to  make  them  understand 
a  certain  exultation,  a  sense  of  good-  us,  which  they  never  yet  have  done, 
luck,  and  a  strong  desire  to  talk  being  unlike  somehow  in  nature,  al- 
and be  told  again  of  it.  And  this  though  we  are  much  of  their  fathers, 
is  the  nature  of  all  Welshmen ;  Having  been  almost  equally  among 
directly  they  have  any  luck,  they  both  these  nations,  and  speaking 
must  b^n  to  brag  of  it     You  wiU  English  .  better   perhaps    than    my 
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native  tongue  of  the  Cwmri  —  of  English — *'  wreck  ashore  I  I  smell 
which  anybody  can  judge  who  sees  her,  Dyo.  Don't  tell  me  no  lies, 
the  manner  in  which  I  do  it — it  is  my  boy.  I  smelled  her  all  the 
against  my  wish  to  say  what  Evan  afternoon.  And  high  time  to  have 
Thomas  looked  like.     His  dark  face,    one." 

overhung  with  hair,  and  slouched  "  There  is  a  wreck  ashore,**  I  an> 
with  a  night  of  drinking,  was  be-  swered,  looking  with  some  disgust 
ginning  to  bum  up,  from  paleness  at  him,  as  a  man  who  has  been 
and  from  weariness,  into  a  fury  of  wrecked  himself  must  do  at  a  cruel 
plunder.  Scarcely  did  I  know  the  wrecker ;  *^  but  the  ebb  most  likely 
man,  although  I  had  so  many  re-  will  draw  her  off  and  drift  her  into 
collections  of  evil  against  him.  A  the  quicksands." 
big,  strong,  clumsy  fellow  at  all  *^  Qreat  Qod  I  speak  not  like  that, 
times,  far  more  ready  to  smite  than  my  boy.  The  worst  yo^  are  of 
smile,  and  wholly  void  of  that  plea-  everything.  If  those  two  children 
sant  humour,  which  among  almost  came  ashore,  there  must  have  been 
all  my  neighbours — ^thou^^  never  something  better."  And  he  peered 
yet  could  I  find  out  why — creates  a  at  the  children  as  if  to  search  fpr 
pleasing  eagerness  for  my  humble  any  gold  upon  them, 
society  as  punctual  as  my  pension-  ^*  Neither  child  came  from  that 
day.  wreck.     One  is  my  granddaughter 

But  now  his  reeling  staggering  Bunny.  Bunny,  snow  yourself  to 
manner  of  coming  along  toward  us,  black  Evan."  But  the  child  shrank 
and  the  hunching  of  his  shoulders,  closer  behind  me.  '^  Evan  black, 
and  the  swaggering  of  his  head,  and,  tou  know  her  welL  And  the  other 
most  of  all,  the  great  gun  he  carried,  is  a  little  thing  I  picked  up  on  the 
were  enough  to  make  good  quiet  coast  last  night" 
people  who  had  been  to  church  get  *^  Ha,  ha !  you  pick  up  children 
behmd  a  sand-hilL  However,  for  where  you  put  them,  I  suppose, 
that  it  was  too  late.  I  was  bound  to  But  take  them  indoors  and  be  done 
face  him.  Bardie  dropped  her  eyes  'with  them.  Cubs  to  come  with  a 
under  my  beard,  and  Bunny  crept  wreck  ashore,  a  noble  wreck  ashore, 
closer  behind  my  leg.  For  my  part,  I  say  !  But  come  you  down  again, 
although  the  way  was  narrow,  and  fisherman  Dyo."  He  used  the  word 
the  lift  of  the  storm  gave  out  some  *^  fisherman"  with  a  peculiar  stress, 
light,  it  would  have  moved  no  re-  and  a  glance  of  suspicion  at  my 
sentment  in  me  if  he  had  seen  (as  pockets.  **Come  you  down  again, 
rich  men  do)  unfit  to  see  a  poor  man.    Dyo  dear.      I   shall  want   you  to 

However,  there  was  no  such  luck,  help  me  against  those  thieves  from 
He  carried  his  loaded  gun  with  its  Kenfig.  Bring  my  other  gun  from 
muzzle  representing  a  point  of  view  the  clock-case,  ana  .tell  the  boys  to 
the  very  last  I  could  have  desired  run  down  with  their  bando-sticks. 
— namely,  at  my  midships ;  and  he  Pll  warrant  weMl  clear  the  shore 
carried  it  so  that  I  longed  to  have  between  us;  and  then,  good  Dyo, 
said  a  little  word  about  carefulness,  honest  Dyo,  you  shall  have  some— 
But  I  durst  not,  with  his  coal-black  you  shall,  you  dog.  Fair  -  play, 
eyes  fixed  upon  me  as  they  were,  Dyo;  fair  share  and  share,  thourii 
and  so  I  puUed  up  suddenly.  For  every  stick  is  mine  of  right  Ah, 
he  had  given  me  an  imperious  nod,  Dyo,  Dyo,  you  cunning  sheep*s  head, 
as  good  as  ordering  me  to  stop.  you  love  a  keg  of  rum,  you  dog.*' 

*'*'  Wreck  ashore  !**  he  cried  out  This  I  knew  to  be  true  enough, 
in  Welsh,  having  scarce  a  word  of    but  only  within  the  bounds  of  both 
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honesty     and     sobriety.    But     so  and  when  she  went  up  to  attend  on 

much  talking  had  made  his  brain,  his  father;  he  took  the  opportunity 

in  its  present  condition,  go  round  to  slip  out  of  the  kitchen, 

again;  and  while  I    was    thinking  Now,  Moxy  having  been  in  the 

how  far  it  mieht  be  safe  and  right  house,  and  the  house  away  from  the 

to  come  into  his  yiews,  his  loaded  worst  of  the  storm,  being  moreover 

gun    began    wagging    about    in    a  a    woman,    and    therefore    wholly 

manner  so  highly  dangerous,  that  abroad  about  weather,  it  was  natural 

for  the  sake  of  me  two  poor  chil-  that  she  should  not  have  even  the 

dren  I  was  obliged  to  get  out  of  his  least  idea  of  the  jeopardy  encouh- 

way,  and,  looking  back  from  a  safer  tered  by  her  five  great  sons  in  the 

distance,  there  I  beheld  him  flour-  warren.     Enough  for  her  that  they 

ishing  with  his  arms  on  the  top  of  wore    not    at    sea.      Danger    from 

a  sand-hill,  and  waving  his  hat  on  weather  upon  dry  land  was  out  of 

the  top  of  his  gun,  for  his  sons  to  her  comprehension, 

come  over  the  warren.  It  wanted  perhaps  half  an  hour  of 

Moxy  Thomas  was  very  kind;  dusk,  and  had  given  over  raining, 
she  never  could  help  being  so,  and  but  was  blowing  a  good  reef -topsail 
therefore  never  got  any  thanks.  She  gale,  when  I  started  to  search  for 
stripped  the  two  wet  children  at  the  sons  of  Sker.  Of  course  I  said 
once,  and  put  them  in  bed  together  nothing  to  make  their  mother  at  all 
to  keep  each  other  warm.  But  first  uneasy  about  them,  but  took  from 
she  had  them  snugly  simmering  in  the  clock-case  the  loaded  gun  (as 
a  mflk-pan  of  hot  water  with  a  little  Evan  had  commanded  me),  and  set 
milk  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  forth  upon  the  track  of  young  Wat- 
Bunny  was  heavy  and  sleepy  there-  kin,  better  foot  foremost.  For  he 
in,  and  did  nothing  but  yawn  and  was  likely  to  know  best  what  part 
stretch  out  her  arms.  Bardie,  on  of  the  warren  his  five  great  brothers 
the  other  hand,  was  ready  to  boil  had  chosen  for  their  sport  that  day ; 
over  with  delight  and  liveliness,  and  in  the  wet  sand  it  was  easy  to 
flashing  about  like  a  little  dab-  follow  the  course  the  boy  had 
chick.  taken. 

**  Old  Davy,"  she  said,  as  I  came  The  whirlwinds  had  ceased  before 

to  see  her  at  her  own  invitation,  and  he  went  forth,   and  the  deluge  of 

she  sate  ouite  over  Bunny,  ***I11  ^a  rain  was  now  soaked  in,  through 

have  a  ickle  dop  ?"     With  the  water  the  drought  so  long  abiding.     But 

up  to  her  neck,  she  put  one  mite  of  the  wind  was  wailing  pitifully,  and 

a  transparent  finger  to  my  grizzled  the    rushes    swayed    wearily ;    and 

mouth,  and  popped  a  largo  drop  in,  the  yellow  baldness,  here  and  there, 

and    laugheo,   until    I    could    have  of  higher  sand-^ills,  caught  the  light 

worshipped  her.  Ragged    clouds    ran    over  all,   and 

Now,  having  seen  these  two  little  streamers  of  the  sunset ;  and  the 
dears  fast  asleep  and  warmly  com-  sky  was  like  a  school  let  loose,  with 
passed,  I  began,  according  to  £van*s  the  joy  of  wind  and  rain  again.  It 
orders,  to  ask  about  the  boys,  not  is  not  much  of  me  that  swears, 
having  seen  any  sign  of  them,  when  circumstances  force  nie ;  only 
Moxy  said  that  Watkin  wont  out  a  piece,  perhaps,  of  custom,  and  a 
to  look  for  his  five  brothers  about  piece  of  honesty.  These  two  lead 
an  hour  after  I  had  left,  and  in  spite  one  astray  sometimes ;  and  then 
of  the  rain  and  lightning.  She  had  comes  disappointment  For  I  had 
tried  in  vain  to  stop  him :  some-  let  some  anger  vex  me  at  the  rude- 
thing  was  on  his  mind,  it  seemed ;  ness  of  black  Evan,   and  the  un- 
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godliness  of  his  sons,  which  forced  here,  and  Dutch,  who  never,  never 

me  thus  to  come  abroad,* when  full  leaves  them,  howling  at  the  rabbit- 

of  wet  and  weariness.     In  spite  of  bag!*' 

this,  I  was'  grieved  and  frightened,  Looking  further  through  the  tus- 

and  angry  with  no  one  but  myself,  socks,  I  saw  that  it  was   even    so. 

when  I  chanced  upon  boy  Watkin,  Dutch,  the  mongrel  collie,  crouched 

fallen  into  a  tuft  of  rushes,  with  beside  a  bag  of  something,  with  her 

his    blue    eyes    running    torrents,  tail  curled  out  of  sight,  and  her  ears 

There    ho    lay,    like    a    heap    of  laid  flat  and  listless,  and  her  jowl 

trouble,    as    young    folks    do    ere  along  the  around.     And  every  now 

they  learn  the  world;  and   I   put  and  then  sne  gave  a  low  but  very 

him  on  his    legs  three  times,   but  grievous  howl, 

he  managed  to  go  down  again.     At  *'  Now,  boy,   don't  be  a  fool,"  I 

last  I  got  his  knees  to  stick ;  but  said,  with  the  desire  to  encourage 

even  so  he  turned  away,  and  put  him ;    **  soon    we    shall    find   your 

his  head  between  his    hands,  and  brothers    five,   with    another    groat 

could  not  say  a  word  to  roe.     And  sack    of    rabbits.    They    left    the 

by  the    way    his    shoulders    went,  bitch    yonder    to  watch   the  sack, 

I    knew  that    he  was    sobbing.     I  whUo  they  went  on  for  more,  you 

asked  him   what    the    matter  was,  see." 

and  what  he  was  taking  so  much  to  ^^  It  is  the  sack ;  the  sack  it  is  I 

heart :  and,  not  to  be  too  long  over  And  no  other  sack  along  of  them, 

a  trine,  at  last  I  got  this  out  of  Oh,  Mr.  Llewellprn,  dear,  here  is  the 

him  : —  bag,  and  there  is  Dutch,  and  never 

"  Oh,  good  Mr.  Llewellyn,  dear,  no  sign  at  all  of  them  !" 

I  never  shall  see  nothing  more  of  Xt  this   I   began  to  fear  indeed 

my  great  brothers  five,  so  long  as  that  the  matter  was  past  helping — 

ever    I    do    live.     And  when   they  that  an  accident   and  a  grief  had 

kicked  me  out  of  bed  every  Sunday  happened  worse  than  the  drowning 

morning,  and  spread  the  basins  over  of  all  the  negroes  which  it  has  ever 

me,  it  was  not  that  they  meant  to  pleased  Providence  (in  a  darkness  of 

harm — I  do  feel  it ;   I  do  feel  it ;  mood)  to  create  for  us.   But  my  nuun 

and    perhaps   my    knees    ran    into  desire  was  to  get  poor  Watty  away 

them.     Under  the  sands,  the  sands,  at  once,   lest  he  should  encounter 

^ey    are ;    and  never  to  kick  me  things  too  dreadful  for  a  boy  like 

*again   no   more!     Of   sorrow  it   is  him. 

more  than  ever  I  can  tell."  *^  Go  home,"  I  said,  ^*  with  the  bag 

*'  Watty,"  said  I,  "  why  talk  you  of  rabbits,  and  give  poor  Dutch  her 

so  ?    Your    brothers    know    every  supper.    Your  father  is  down  on  the 

crick    and    corner  of    this  warren,  shore  of  the  sea,  and  no  doubt  the 

miles  and  miles ;   and  could  carry  boys  are  with  him.     They  are  gone 

ft  sand-hill  among  them.     They  are  to  meet  a  great  shipwreck,  worth  all 

snug  enough  somewhere  with  their  the  rabbits  all  the  way  from  Dunra- 

game,  and  perhaps  gone  to  sleep,  ven  to  Qianf  s  Grave, 

like  the  little  ones."  ''But    little    Dutch,   it   is    litUe 

Of    th^     babies'    adventures    he  Dutch !   They  never  would  leave  her, 

knew  nothing,  and  only  stared  at  if  wreck  there  was.  She  can  fetch  out 

me ;    so    I    asked    him    what    had  of  the  water  so  good  almost  as  any 

scared  him  so  ?  <lo^*" 

*' Under    the    sands,    the    sands,  I    left   him  to  his  own  devices, 

they  are,  so  sure  as  ever  I  do  live,  beine   now  tired   of   arguing.     For 

Or    the    rabbit-bag  would    not   be  by  this  time  it  was  growing  dark ; 
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and  a  heavy  sea  was  roaring;  and  help  their  poor  father's  livelihood, 

the  wreck  was  sare  to  he  hreaking  There's  little  Tom  tailor  gone  over 

up,  unless  she  had  heen  swallowed  the  sand-hills  with  a  keg  of  some- 

up.     And  the  common-sense  of  our  thing;   and  Teddy  shoemaker  with 

Tillage,  and  parish,  would  go  very  a  spar;   and  I  only  shot  hetween 

hard  against  me,  for  not  heing  on  theml     Cursed  fool!  what  shall   I 

the  spot  to  keep  the  adjacent  parish  come  td,  not  to  he  ahle  to  shoot  a 

from    stealing.      For    Kenfig    and  manf 

Kewton  are  fall  of  each  other,  with       He  had   fired  his  gun,  and  was 

a  fine  old  ancient   hatred.      So  we  vexed,  no  douht,  at  wasting  a  charge 

climhed  over  the  crest  of  high  sand,  so  randomly ;  then  spyine  his  other 

where  the  rushes  lay  weltering  after  gun  on  my  shoulder,  with  the  flint 

the  wind ;  and  then  with  a  plunze  and    the  priming  sot,   he  laid    his 

of  long  strides  down  hill,  and  pluck-  heavy  hand  on  it     I   scarce  knew  ' 

ing  our    feet   out   hastily,   on    the  what  to  do,  hut  feared  any  accident 

watered  marge  we  stood,  to  which  in  the  struggle;   and  after  all,  he 

the  sea  was  striving.  was  not  so  drunk  that  the  law  would 

Among  the  rocks  hlack  Evan  deny  him  his  own  gtm. 
leaped,  with  white  foam  rushing  **Ha,  hal"  with  a  pat  of  the 
under  him,  and  sallies  of  the  stormy  hreech,  he  cried ;  "  for  this  I  owe 
tide  volleying  to  engulf  him.  Strong  thee  a  good  turn,  Dyo.  Thou  art 
liquor  was  still  in  his  hrain,  and  loaded  with  rocks,  my  darling,  as 
made  him  scorn  his  danger,  and  the  other  was  with  cowries.  Twenty 
thereby  saved  him  from  it  One  to  the  pound  of  lead  for  any  long- 
timid  step,  and  the  churning  waters  shore  robbers.  I  see  a  lot  more 
would  have  made  a  curd  of  him.  sneaking  down.  Dyo,  now  for 
The  furv  of  his  visage  showed  that  sport,  my  boy." 
somebody  had  wronged  him,  after  I  saw  some  people,  dark  in  the 
whom  he  rushed  with  vengeance,  distance,  under  the  brow  of  a  sand- 
and  his  great  gun  swinging.  hill ;   and   before  I  could  speak  or 

^^Sons    of    dogs!"    he    cried   in  think,  black  Evan  was  off  to  run  at 

Welsh,   alighting  on    the   pebbles ;  them.     I  too  set  my  feet  for  speed, 

**may  the  devil  feed  their  fathers  but    the  strings  of  my  legs  hung 

with  a  melting  bowl !"  backward ;    and  Watty,  who  could 

^^Whafs    the    rumpus  now?"    I  run  like  a  hare,  seemed  to  lag  be- 

asked ;  **  what  have  your  sons  been  hind  me.     And  behind  him  there, 

doing?"  was  little  Dutch,  crawling  with  her 

For  he  always  swore  at  his  sons  belly  down,   and    her  eyes  turned 

as  freely  as  at  anybody's,  and  at  up  at  us,  as  if  we  were  dragging  her 

himself  for  begetting  them.  to  be  hanged. 

"My    sons!"    he  cried,    with    a        Until  we  heard  a  shout  of  people, 

stamp  of  rage;  "if  my  sons  had  through  the  roar  of  wind  and  sea, 

been  here,  what  man  would  have  in  front  of  where  black  Evan  strode ; 

dared  to  do  on  the  top  of  my  head  and  making  towards  it  we  beheld, 

this  thing?     Where  are  they?     I  in  glimmering  dusk  of    shore  and 

sent  you  for  them.'*  sky,  something  we  knew  nothing  of. 

"I    have  sought   for  them  high        A    heavy    sand-hill    hung    above 

and  low,"    I    answered;    "here  is  them,  with  its  brow  come  over ;  and 

the  only  one  I  could  find."  long  roots  of  rushes  naked  in  the 

"  Watkin !      What  use  of    Wat-  shrillness  of  the  wind.     Under  this 

kin  ?    A  boy  like  a  girl  or  a  baby !  were  men  at  work,  as  we  work  for 

I  want  my  five  till  bully-boys   to  lives  of    men;    and    their  Sunday 
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shirt-sleeves  flashed,  white  like  up,  and  wanted  to  say  something, 
ghosts,  and  gone  again.  Up  to  But  the  head  man  from  the  mines, 
them  strode  Evan  black,  over  the  who  understood  the  whole  of 
marge  of  the  wild  March  tides ;  and  them,  nodded,  and  they  held  their 
grounded  his  gun  and  looked  at  tongues.  £ither  ihev  were  brave 
them.  They  for  a  breath  gazed  up  men  all  (which  never  is  without  dis- 
at  him,  and  seemed  to  think  and  cipline),  or  else  the  sense  of  human 
wonder;  and  then,  as  though  they  death  confused  and  overpowered 
had  not  seen  him,  fell  again  a-dig-  them.  Whatever  they  meant,  they 
ging.  went  on  digging. 

*^What  means  this?"  he  roar-  *^Some  damned  sailor  under 
ed'  at  them,  with  his  great  eyes  there,"  cried  Evans,  losing  patience ; 
flashing  fire,  and  his  long  gun  lev-  *' little  mustard-spoons  of  sand, 
elled.  But  they  neither  left  their  Can't  you  throw  it  faster?  Fine 
work  nor  lifted  head  to  answer  him.  young  fellows,  three  of  them,  in 
The  yellow  sand  came  sliding  down,  the  hole  their  own  ship  made,  last 
in  wedge-shaped  runnels,  over  them,  March  tide,  it  must  have  been, 
and  their  feet  sank  out  of  sight;  Let  us  see  this  new  batch  come, 
but  still  they  kept  on  working.  They  always  seem  to   have  spent 

^'Come  away,  then,  Evan  great;  their  wages  before  they  learn  to 
come  away  and  seek  for  wreck,"  I  drown  themselves." 
shouted,  while  he  seemed  to  stand  He  laughed  and  laid  his  gun 
in  heaviness  of  wonder.  **This  is  aside,  and  asked  me  for  tobacco, 
not  a  place  for  you.  Gome  away,  and,  trying  to  be  sober,  sang  *^tho 
my  man,  my  boy."  rising  of  t£e  lark."    J,  for  my  part, 

Thus  I  spoke,  in  Welsh,  of  course,  shrunk  away,  and  my  flesh  crawled 
and  threw  my  whole  weight  on  his    over  me. 

arm,  to  make  him  come  away  with  "  Work  away,  my  lad^,  work 
roe.  But  he  set  his  feet  in  sand,  away.  You  are  all  of  a  mind  to 
and  spread  his  legs,  and  looked  at  warm  yourselves.  Let  me  know 
me ;  and  the  strongest  man  that  was  when  you  have  done.  And  ail  you 
ever  born  could  not  have  torn  him  find  belongs  to  n^e.  I  can  sit  and 
from  his  hold,  with  those  eyes  upon  see  it  out,  and  make  a  list  of  every- 
him.  thing.     Ear-rings  gold,  and  foreign 

'^Dyo,  I  am  out  of  dreaming,  pieces,  and  the  trinkets  they  have 
Dyo,  I  must  see  this  wreck ;  only  worn.  Out  with  them  ?  I  know 
take  the  gun  from  me."  them  all.    Fools !  what  use  of  skulk- 

This  I   would    have    done    right    ing?    You  are  on  soft  stufi*,  I  see. 
gladly,   but    ho  changed    his  mind    Have  out  every  one  of  them." 
about  it,  falling  back  to  a  savage        So  they  did  ;  and  laid  before  him, 
mood.  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  the  car- 

*'  You  down  there,  who  gave  you  cases  of  his  five  sons.  Evan  first, 
leave  to  come  and  dig  my  sand-  his  eldest  bom  j  Thomas  next,  and 
hills  ?  Answer,  or  liave  skins  of  Rees,  and  Hopkms,  and  then  (with 
lead."  the  sigh  of  death  still  in  him)  Jen- 

Two  or  three  of  the  men  looked    kin,  newly  turned  fifteen. 


en  AFTER  XU. — HOW   TO   SELL   FISH. 

What  I  had  seen  that  night  upset    But  with  all  my  fish  on  hand,  I  was 
me  n^ore  than  I  like  to  dwell  upon,    forced  to  make  the  best  of  it     For 
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a  dowD-heatted  man  will  turn  meat,  saying  what  good  people  said,  and 

as  we  say,  and  much  more,  fish,  to  a  how  much  I  myself  had  seen  of  it 

farthing* s-worth.     And  though  my  With  these   reflections   I  roused 

heart  was  sore  and  heavy  for  my  my  spirits,  and  resolved  to  let  no 

ancient  sweetheart  Moxy,   and  for  good  fish  he  lost,  though  it  took  all 

little  Bardie  in  the  thick  of  such  the  week  to   sell    them.      For,   in 

disasters ;  that  could  be  no  excuse  spite  of  the  laws  laid  down  in  the 

to  me  for  wasting  good  fish — or  at  books  (for  young  married  women, 

least  pretty  good — and  losing  thor-  and  so  forth),  there  is  scarcely  any 

ou^ly  good  money.  other  thing  upon  which  both  men 

Here  were  the  mullet,  with  less  and  women  may  be  led  astray^  so 

of  shine  than  I  always  recommend  pleasantly  as  why  to  buy  fish,  and 

and  honestly  wish  them  to  possess ;  when   to  buy  fish,   and  what  fish 

here  were  the  prawnF,  with  a  look  to  buy. 

of  paleness,  and  almost  of  languish-  Therefore  I  started  in  good  spirits 

ing,  such  as  they  are  bound  to  avoid  on  the   Monday  morning,   carrying 

until  money  paid  and  counted ;  and  with  me  news  enough  to  sell  three 

most  of  all,  here  were  lawful  bass,  times  the  weight  I  lK>re,  although  it 

of  very  great  size  and  substance,  was  breaking  my  back  almost    Good 

inclined  to  do  themselves  more  jus-  fish   it  was,   and  deserved  all  the 

tice  in  the  scales  than  on  the  dish.  praise  that  ever  I  could  bestow  on 

I  saw  that  this  would  never  it,  for  keeping  so  well  in  such  shock- 
answer  to  my  present  high  repute,  ing  weather;  and  so  I  sprinkled 
Concerning  questions  afterwards,  and  a  little  salt  in  some  9f  the  delicate 
people  being  hard  upon  me,  out  of  places,  just  to  store  the  flavor  there ; 
thoughtless  ignorance,  that  was  none  for  cooks  are  so  forgetful,  and  always 
of  my  afiair.  The  whole  of  that  put  the  blame  on  me  when  they  fail 
would  go,  of  course,  upon  the  weath-  of  producing  a  fine  fresh  smell, 
er  and  sudden  changes,  such  as  never  Also  knowing,  to  my  sorrow,  how 
were  known  before.  And  if  good  suspicious  people  are,  and  narrow- 
religious  people  would  not  so  be  minded  to  a  degree  none  would  give 
satisfied  with  the  will  of  Providence  them  credit  for,  I  was  forced  to  do 
to  have  their  fish  as  fish  are  made,  a  thing  which  always  makes  me  to 
against  them  I  had  another  reason,  myself  seem  almost  uncharitable, 
which  never  fails  to  satisfy.  But  I  felt  that  I  could  trust  no- 

The     **  burning    tide,"    as    they  body  to  have  proper  faith  in  me, 

called  it  (throu^  which  poor  Bar-  especially  when  they  might  behold 

die  first  appeared),  had  bepn  heard  the  eyes  of  the  fishes  retire  a  little, 

of  far  inland,   and  with   one   con-  as  they  are  very  apt  to  do  when  too 

sent  pronounced  to  be  the   result  many  cooks  have  looked  at  them, 

of    the    devil    improperly    flipping  And  knowing  how  strong  the  preju- 

his  tail  while  bathing.      Although  dice  of  the  public  is  in  this  respect, 

the  weather  had  been  so  hot,  this  I  felt  myself  bound  to  gratify  it, 

rumour    was    beyond    my    belief;  though  at  some  cost  of  time  and 

nevertheless    I    saw   my    way,    if  trouble.      This    method    I   do    not 

any  old  customer    should   happen,  mind  describing  (as  I  am  now  pretty 

when  it  came  to  his  dinner-time,  to  clear  of  the  trade)  for  the  good  of 

be  at   all   discontented  (which  no  my  brother  fishermen. 

man  with    a  fine    appetite   and    a  When  the  eyes  of  a  fish  begin  to 

wholesome  nose  should  indulge  in)  fail   him    through    long    retirement 

— I  saw  my  way  to  sell  him  more,  from  the  water,  you  may  strengthen 

upon  the  following  basket-day,  by  his  mode  of   regarding    the  world 
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(and  therefore  the  world's  regard  for  any  man  to  disparage  the  property 
him)  by  a  delicate  piece  of  handling,  of  another  ?  When  you  have  bought 
Keep  a  ray-fish  always  ready — it  him,  he  is  your  own,  and  vou  have 
does  not  matter  how  stale  he  is —  the  title  to  canyass  him ;  but  when 
and  on  the  same  day  on  which  you  he  is  put  in  the  scales,  remember 
are  going  to  sell  your  bass,  or  mullet,  **  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead,'*  if 
or  cod,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  pull  you  remember  anything, 
a  few  sharp  spines,  as  clear  as  you  As  I  sate  by  the  cross  roads  in 
can,  out  of  this  good  ray.  Then  Bridgend  on  the  bottom  of  a  bucket, 
open  the  mouth  of  your  languid  and  with  a  four-legged  dressing-table 
fish  and  embolden  the  aspect  of  (hired  for  twopence)  in  front  of  me, 
either  eye  by  fetching  it  up  from  who  should  come  up  but  the  well- 
despondency  with  a  skewer  of  pro-  known  Brother  Hezekiah?  Truly 
per  length  extended  from  one  Wl  tired  I  was .  getting,  after  plodding 
to  the  other.  It  is  almost  sure  to  through  Merthyr  Mawr,  Ogmore, 
drop  out  in  the  cooking;  and  even  and  Ewenny,  Llaleston,  and  New- 
if  it  fails  to  do  so  none  will  be  the  castle,  and  driven  at  hist  to  the 
wiser,  but  take  it  for  a  provision  town  of  Bridgend.  For  some  of  my 
of  nature ;  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be.  fish  had  a  gamesome  odour,  when 

Now,  if  anybody  is  rude  enough  fii^t  I  set  ofi*  in  the  morning;  and 

to  gainsay  your  fish  in  the  market,  although  the  rain  had  cooled  down 

you  have  the  evidence  of  the  eyes  the  air,  it  was  now  become  an  un- 

and  hands  against  that  of  the  nose  wise  thing  to  recommend  what  still 

alona     **  Why,  bless  me,  madam,"  I  remained  to  any  man  of  unchristian 

used  to  say,  ^^a  lady  like  you,  that  spirit,  or  possessing  the  ear  of  the 

understands  fish  a  great  deal  better  magistrates. 

than   I  dol     His  eves  are  coming  Now  perhaps  I  should   not  say 

out  of  his  head,  ma  am,  to  hear  you  this  thing,  and  many  may  think  mo 

say  such  things  of  him.     Afioat  he  inclined  to  vaunt,  and  call  me  an 

was  at  four  this  morning^  and  his  old  coxcomb ;  but  if  any  man  could 

eyes  will  speak  to  it"    And  so  he  sell  stinking  fish  in  the^  times   of 

was,  well  afloat  in  my  tub,  before  I  which  I  am  writing — and  then  it  was 

began  to  prepare  him  for  a  last  ap-  ten  times  harder  than  now,  because 

peal  to  the  public.     Only  they  must  women    looked    after    marketing — 

not  float  too  long,  or  the  scales  will  that  man  I  verily  believe  was  this 

not  be  stiff  enough.  old  Davy  Llewellyn ;   and  right   ho 

Being  up  to  a  few  of  these  things,  has  to  be  proud  of  it     But  what 

and  feeling  very  keenly  how  hard  were  left  on  my  hands  that  evening 

the  public  always  tries  to  get  upper  were  beginning  to  get    so    strong, 

hand  of   me,   and  would  beat  me  that  I  feared  they  must   ^    over 

down  to  half  nothing  a  pound  (if  Bndgend  bridge  into  the  nver  Og- 

allowed  altogether  its  own  way),  I  more. 

fought  very  bravely  the  whole  of  The  big  coach  with  the  London 

that  Monday  to  turn  a  few  honest  letters,    which    came    then    almost 

shillings.      **  €k>od    old    Davy,    fine  twice  a-week,  was  just  gone  on,  after 

old  Davy,  brave  old  Davy  I"    they  stopping  three  hours   to    rest    the 

said  I  was  every  time  I  abated  a  horses  and  feed  the  people ;  and  I  hid 

halfpenny ;  and  I  called  them  gen-  done  some  business  with  them,  for 

erous  gentlemen  and  Christian-mind-  London  folk  for  the  most  part  havo 

ed  ladies  every  time  they  wanted  to  a  kind  and  pleasing  ignorance.     They 

smell  my  fish,  which  is  not  right  paid  me  well,   and  I  served   th^n 

before  payment     What  right  has  wdl  with  fish  of  a  fine  high  flavour ; 


I 
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but  now  I  had  some  which  I  would  than  I  do.     Griffy,  the  *  Gat   and 

not    offer    to    such     kind  -  hearted  Snufiers.* " 

gentry.  Now,  Griffith,  who  kept  the  "  Cat 

Hezekiah  wanted  fish.  I  saw  it  and  Snufi&rs,"  was  a  Tery  joyial 
by  his  nostrils,  and  I  knew  it  for  man,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  Heze- 
certain  when  he  pretended  not  to  kiah  Perkins;  and  I  knew  that 
see  me  or  my  standing.  He  went  the  latter  would  gladly  offer  a  penny 
A  good  bit  round  the  comer,  as  if  to  a-pound  upon  Grifl^'s  back,  to-  spoil 
d^  with  the  ironmonger.  But  for  him  of  his  supper,  and  to  make  him 
all  that,  I  knew  as  well  as  if  I  could  offend  his  customers. 
hear  his  wife  beginning  to  rake  the  ^*  Stop,  brother  DaTT,"  cried  He- 
^e,  that  fish  for  supper  was  the  zekiah,  stretching  out  his  broad  fat 
business  which  had  brought  him  hands,  as  I  began  to  pack  my  fish, 
across  the  bridge.  Therefore  I  re-  with  the  freshest  smellers  upper- 
fused  an  offer  which  I  would  have  most ;  ^'  Davy  dear,  this  is  not  right, 
jumped  at  before  seeing  Hez^ah,  nor  like  our  ancient  friendship.  A 
of  twopence  a-pound  for  the  residue  rogue  like  Grifiy  to  cheat  you  so ! 
from  an  old  w<mian  who  sold  pickles ;  What  had  he  beaten  you  down  to, 
And  I  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  up  Davy  ?'' 

the  price,  knowing  the  man  to  have  ''  Beaten  me  down  I"   I  said,,  all 

ten  m  family,  and  all  blessed  with  in  a  hurry:  *Ms  it  hkdy  I  would 

good  appetites.  be  beaten  down,  with   their  .  eyes 

**What,   Dayyl    Brother  Davy!"  coming   out   of    their    heads   Uke 

he  cried,  being  compelled  to  begin,  that?" 

because  I  tooK  care  not  to  look  at  **  Now  dear  brother  Dyo,  do  hare 

him.     "  Has  it  been  so  ordered  that  patience  I    What  was  he  going  to 

I  behold  good  brother  Dayy  with  give  you  a-pound  f 

fish  upon  a  Monday?"    His  object  ^^Fourpence    a-pound,    and    ten 

in  this  was  plain  enough — to  beat  pound    of    them.      Three-and-four^ 

down  my  gooos  by  terror  of  an  inf or-  pence  for  a  lot  like  that  1    Ah,  the 

mation  for  Sabbath-labour.  times  are  bad  indeed  I" 

*^The  Lord  has  been  merciful  to  **Dear    brother   Dyo,  fourpence- 

me,"    I  answered,  patting  my  best  halfpenny!      Three-and-nine  down, 

fish  on  his  shoulder ;  "  not  only  in  for  the  lot  as  it  stands." 

sending  them  straight  to  my  net,  at  **  Hezekiah,  for  what  do  you  take 

nine  o'clock  this  morning :  but  also,  me  ?    Out  a  farthing  in  four,  when 

brother  Hezekiah,  in  the  hunger  all  tou  get  it    Do  I  look  a  likely  man  to 

rx>ple  hare  for  them.     I  would  that  be  a  rogue  for  fivepence  f 

could  haye  kept  thee  a  taste ;  not  *^  No,  no,  Dayy ;  don*t  be  angry 

soon  wouldst  thou  forget  it    Sweeter  with  me.     Say  as  much  as  ten-pence, 

fish  and  finer  fish  never  came  out  of  Four^nd-twopence,    ready   money ; 

Newt(Hi  Bay  " — this  I  said  because  and  no  Irish  coinage." 

Newton  Bay  is  famous  for  hish  qua-  **  Brother.  Hezddah,"  said  I,   **  a 

lity.     **  But,  brother  Hezekiah,  thou  bargain  struck  is  a  bargain    kept 

art  come  too  late."    And  I  began  to  Bob  a  man  <tf  his  8ui^)er  for  ten- 


pack  up  yory  hastily.  pence  1" 

"Whatr 


cried  Hezekiah,  with  a       **  Oh,  Dyo,  Dyo  I  you  never,  would 

keen  and  hunnily  grievous  voice ;  think  <^  tnat  man's  supper,  with  my 

*'*'  all  those  fish  oespoken,  Davy  V  wife  longing  for  fish  so  I    Such  a 

^*  Every  one  of   them  bespoken,  family  as  we  have,  and  the  weakness 

brother ;  by  a  man  who  knows  a  in  Hepzibah*s  back  I    Five  shillings 

right  down  good  bassf  better  almost  for  the  five,  Davy." 

VOL.    ex. — NO.   DCLZXI.  U 
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*^  There,  there ;  take  them  along,"  be  in  front  of  their  dining-room  win- 

I  cried  at  last,  with  a  groan  from  my  dows  another  day. 

chest :  *^  you  are  bound  to  be  the  Therefore,  with  a  grateful  sense  of 

ruin  of  me.    But  what  can  I  do  with  goodwill  to  all  customers,  I  thought 

a  delicate   lady?     Brother,    surely  it  better  to  be  off.    There  I  had 

you  have  been   a   little   too   hard  been,  for  sereral  hours,  ready    to 

upon  me.    Whatever  shall  I  find  to  prove  anything,  but  never  challenged 

say  to  a  man  who  never  beats  me  by  anybody;    and   my  spirit   had 

down  f*  groyni    accordingly.     But    I    nev^ 

**Tell     that    worldly    *Gat   and  yet  have  found  it  wise  to  overlie 

Snuffers '  that  your  fidfi  were  much  success.    Win  it,   and    look  at  it, 

too  good — ^whv,  Davy,  they  seem  to  and  be  o%  is  the  quickest  way  to 

smell  a  Uttle  !**  get  some  more.    So  I  scarcely  even 

**And  small  use  they  would  be,  called  so  much  as  a  pint   at    the 

Hezekiah,  either   for  taste   or  for  **  Cat  and  Snuffers,*^  to  have  a  laugh 

nourishment,  unless  they  had   the  with  QrifiPy ;  but  set  off  for  Newton, 

sea-smell  now.    Brother,    all   your  along  the  old   road,  with   a    good 

money  back,  and  the  fish  to  poor  smart  heel,  and  a  fine  da^s  bust- 

Grifi^,  if  you  know  not  the  smell  of  ness^  and  a   light  heart  mside  of 

salt  water  yef  me. 

^*Now,  don't  you  be  so  hot^  old  When  I  had  passed  Red-hill  and 

Davy.     The  fish  are  good  enough,  Tythegston,    and    clearly  was    out 

no  doubt;  and  it  may  be  from  tiie  upon    Newton    Down,    where    the 

skewer-wood ;  but  they  have  a  sort,  glow-worms  are  most  soft  and  s?Feet, 

not  to  say  a  smell,  but  a  manner  of  .  it  came  upon   me,  in    looking   up 

reminding  one ^"  from  the  glow-worms  to  the  stM's  <^ 

^*0f  the  savoury  staff  they  feed  heaven,  to  think  and  balance  how 

on,"  said  I ;  "  and  the  thorough  good  far  I  was  right  in  cheating  Heze- 

use  they  make  of  it     A  fish  must  kiah.    It  had  been  done  with  the 

eat  and  so  must  we,  and  little  blame  strictest  justice,  because  his  entire 

to  Doth  of  us."  purpose  was  purely  to  cheat    me. 

With  that  he  bade   me   *'  good-  Whereupon  Providence  had  stepped 

night,"  and  went  with  alacrity  to-  in  and  seen  that  I  was  the  better 

wards  his  supper,  scornfully  sneer-  man.    I  was  not  so  ungrateful — let 

ing  as  he  paissed  the  door  of    the  nobody  suppose  it — as  to  repine  at 

''  Oat  and  Snuffers."    But  though  it  tiiis  result    So  far  from  that,  that 

was  a  fine  thing  for  me,  and  an  es-  I  rattled  my  money  and  had  a  good 

pecial  Providence,  to  finish  off  my  laugh,    and  went   on    again.      But 

stock  so  well,  at  a   time  when  I  being  used  to  watch  the  stars,  as  an 

would  have  taken  gladlv  a  shilling  old  sailor  is  bound  to  do,  I  thought 

for  the  lot  of  it,  yet  I  felt  that  dr-  that  Orion  ought  to  be  up,  and  I 

cumstances  were  against  my  linger-  could  not  see  Orion.    This  struck 

ing.    Even  if  Hezekiah,  unable  to  me  as  an  unkindly  thing,  although, 

enter    into  the    vein    c^   my  fish,  when  I  thought  of  it  next  day,  I 

should  find  himself  too  fat  to  hurrv  found  that  Orion  was  quite  right, 

down  the  steep  hill  after  me,  still  and  perhaps  the  beer  a  httle  strong 

there  were  many  other  people,   fit  which  had  led  me  to  look  out  for 

for  supper,  and  fresh  for  it,  from  the  him :  anyhow,  it  threw  me  back  to 

sudden  coolness,  whom  it  was  my  tiimk  of  Hezekiak,  and  miJce  the 

duty  now  to  preserve  from  mischief ;  worst  of  him  to  myself  for  having 

by  leaving  proper  interval  for  oonsi-  had  the  best  of  him. 

deration,  before  I  might  happen  to  Everybody  may  be  sure  that  I 
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never  would  have  gone  out  of  the  talk  large  (in  the  presence  of  people 
way  to  describe  my  traffic  with  that  who  love  large  talk  as  beyond  them), 
man  unless  there  were  good  reason,  and  when  to  sing  small,  and  hold  his 
Nay,  but  I  wanted  to  show  you  tongue,  and  nod  at  the  proper  dis- 
exactlv  the  cast  and  the  colour  of  tances,  if  ever  his  business  led  him 
man  he  was,  by  setting  forth  his  among  gentry  of  any  sense  or  science, 
low  attempt  to  get  my  fish  for  no-  such  as  we  sometimes  hear  of.  Hence 
thing.  it  was  that  he  got  the  order  to  keep 
There  was  no  man,  of  course,  in  the  church-clock  of  Bndgend  agoing 
my  native  village,  and  very  few  in  by  setting  the  hands  on  twice  a  day, 
Bridgend  perhaps,  to  whom  I  would  and  giving  a  push  to  the  pendulum  \ 
have  sold  those  fish,  unless  they  and  so  long  as  the  clock  would  only 
were  going  to  sell  it  again.  But  go,  nobody  in  the  town  cared  a 
Hezekmh  Perkins,  a  member  and  tick  whether  it  kept  right  time  or 
leading  elder  of  the  "  Nicodomus-  wrong.  And  if  people  from  the 
Christians,"  was  so  hard  a  man  to  counfiy  durst  say  anything  about 
cheat — except  by  stirring  of  his  gall  it,  it  was  always  enough  to  ask  them 
— and  so  keen  a  cheat  himself  ;  so  what  their  own  clocks  had  to  say. 
proud,  moreover,  of  his  wit  and  There  were  not  then  many  stablc- 
prayinff,  and  truly  brotherly, — ^that  clocks,  such  as  are  growing  upon  us 
lead  htm  astray  was  the  very  first  now,  so  that  every  horse  has  his 
thing  desired  by  a  sound  Church-  own  dinner-bell;  only  for  all  thgse 
man.  that  were,  Hezekiah  received,  I  dare- 
By  trade  and  calling  he  had  been  say,  from  five  to  ten  shillings  a- 
— before  he  received  his  special  call  month  apiece  in  order  to  keep 
— ^no  more  than  a  common  black-  them  moving.  But,  bless  my  heart ! 
smith.  Now  a  blacksmith  is  a  most  he  knew  less  of  a  clock  than  I,  old 
useful  man,  full  of  news  and  full  of  Davy  Llewellyn  ;  and  once  on  a 
jokes,  and  very  often  by  no  means  time  I  asked  him,  when  he  talked 
drunk  ;  this,  however,  was  not  too  much  of  his  "  ometries" — as  a 
enough  to  satisfy  HczcKiah.  Hav-  sailor  miffht  do  in  his  simpleness — 
ing  parts,  as  he  always  told  us —  I  asked  him  to  take  an  *^  observa- 
and  sometimes  we  wished  that  he  tion,"  as  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
had  no  whole  —  cultivated  parts,  it  But  all  he  did  was  to  make  a 
moreover,  and  taken  up  by  the  very  profane  and  unpleasant  one. 
gentry,  nothing  of  a  lower  order  As  for  this  man's  outward  looks,  he 
came  up  to  his  merits  than  to  call  was  nothing  at  all  particular,  but 
himself  as  follows  :  "  Horologist,  usually  with  dirt  about  him,  and  a 
Gunsmith,  Practical  Turner,  Work-  sense  of  oiliness.  Why  he  must 
ing  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller,  Maker  needs  set  up  for  a  saint  the  father 
of  all  Machinery,  and  Engineman  of  evil  alone  may  tell ;  but  they 
to  the  King  and  Queen."  said  that  the  clock  that  paid  him 
The  first  time  he  put  this  over  best  (being  the  worfet  in  tne  neigh- 
his  door,  all  the  neighbours  laughed  bourhood)  belonged  to  a  Nicode- 
at  him,  knowing  (in  spite  of  the  mus-Christian,  with  a  great  cuckoo 
book  he  had  got,  full  of  figures  and  over  it  Having  never  seen  it,  I 
shapes  and  crossings,  which  he  cannot  say  ;  and  the  town  is  so  full 
called  "  Three  -  gun  -  ometry")  that  of  gossip  that  I  throw  myself  down 
his  education  was  scarcely  up  to  on  my  back  and  listen,  being  wholly 
the  rule  of  three,  without  any  guns,  unable  to  vie  with  them  in  depth 
Nevertheless  he  got  on  well,  having  or  in  compass  of  story-telling,  even 
sense  enough  to  guide  him  when  to  when  fish  are  a  week  on  my  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. — THE  COEONER  AND  THE  CORONET. 

An  officer  of  high  repute  had  lately  could  be  about^  making  such  a  great 

been  set  over  us,  to  hold  account  of  noise  as  they  were,  and  keeping  a 

the  mischief,  and  to  follow  eyidence,  quiet  man  out  of  his  bed. 

and  make  the  best  he  could  of/  it  There   I  smelled  a  new  tobaccoi, 

when  anybody  chose  to  die  with-  directly  I  was  in  the  room  ;   and 

out  giving  proper  notice.     He  called  somebody  (pleased  with  my  percep- 

himself    "  Coroner  of    the  King  ;'*  tion)  gave  me  several   pipes  of  it^ 

and  all  the  doctors,  such  as  they  with  a    thimbleful — as    I    became 

were,  made  it  a  point  that  he  must  more  and  more  agreeable— of  a  sort 

come,  whenever   there  was   a  dead  of  rum-and-water.     And,   confining 

man  or  woman  who  had  died  with-  myself,  as  my  principle  is,  to  what 

out  their  help.  the  public  treat  me  to,  it  is  not  quite 

Now  all  about  the  storm  of  sand,  out  of  the  question  that  I  may  have 

and  all   about  the  shipwreck,  was  been  too  generous.     And  truly  fuU 

known  in  every  part  of  the  parish,  I  was  of  erief,  upon  the  following 

before   the   church-clock   had  con-  morning,  that  somebody  had  made 

trived,  in  gratitude  to  Hezekiah,  to  me  promise,  in  a  bubbhng  moment, 

strike  the  noon  of  Monday.     Every  to  be  there  again,   and   bring  my 

child  that  went  to  the  well  knew  fiddle,  on  the  Tuesday  night, 

the  truth  of  everything ;  and  every  Now,  since  the  death  of  my  dear 

woman  of  Newton  and  Nottage  had  wife,  who  never  put  up  with  my 

formed  from  the  men  her  own  opin-  fiddle  (except  when  I  was  courting 

ion,  and  was  ready  to  stand  thereby,  her),  it  had  seemed  to  my  feelings 

and  defy  all  tiie  other  women.  to  be  almost  a  levity  to  go  fiddling. 

Nevertheless  some  busy  doctor  Also  I  knew  what  everybody  would 
(who  had  better  been  in  the  stocks)  begin  to  say  of  me ;  but  the  land- 
took  it  for  a  public  duty  to  send  lord,  foreseeing  a  large  attendance 
notice  and  demand  for  the  Coroner  after  the  Coroner's  inquest,  would 
to  sit  upon  us.  The  wrath  of  the  not  for  a  moment  hear  of  any  breach 
parish  (now  just  beginning  to  find  of  my  fiddle  pledge, 
some  wreck,  that  would  pay  for  the  Half  of  Newton,  and  perhaps  all 
ropes)  was  so  honest  and  so  grave.  Nottage,  went  to  Sker  the  following 
that  the  little  doctor  was  compellea  day  to  see  the  Coroner,  and  to  give 
to  run,  and  leave  his  furniture.  And  him  the  benefit  of  their  opinions. 
80  it  always  ought  to  be  with  people  And  another  piece  of  luck  there  was 
who  are  meddlesome.  to   tempt    them   in  that  direction. 

It  came  to  my  knowledge  that  For  the  ship  which  had  been  wreck- 
^this  must  happen,  and  that  I  was  ed  and  had  disappeared  for  a  cer- 
bound  to  help  in  it,  somewhere  tain  time,  in  a  most  atrocious  man- 
about  middle-day  of  Tuesday ;  at  a  ner,  was  rolled  about  so  by  the  tide 
time  when  I  was  not  quite  as  well  and  a  shift  of  the  wind  on  Monday, 
as  I  find  myself,  wh^n  I  have  no  that  a  precious  large  piece  of  her 
money.  For,  being  pleased  with  stem  was  in  sight  from  the  shore 
my  luck  perhaps,  and  not  content  on  Tuesday  morning.  It  lay  not 
quite  to  smoke  in  the  dark,  and  a  more  than  a  cable's  length  from  low- 
little  dry  after  the  glow-worms,  it  water  mark,  and  was  heaved  up  so 
happened  (I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  could  see  as  far  as  the  star- 
how)  that  I  dropped  into  the  **  Jolly  board  mizen-chains.  Part  of  the 
Sailors,?  to  know  what  the  people  taffrail  was  carried  away,  and  the 
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earring  gone  entirely,  but  the  tran-  oozine  down  from  the  beach,  spread 

som  and  transom-knees  stood  firm:  the  wnole  of  the  flat  sands  so,  with 

and  of  the  ship's  name  done  in  gold  a    silver    overlaying,    that    without 

I  could  make  out  in  large  letters  keen  sight  it  was  hard  to  teU  where 

TA  LUCIA ;  and  underneath,  in  a  curve,  the   shore    ended    and  sea    began, 

and  in  smaller  letters,  ador.  And  a  great  part  of  this  space  was 

Of  course  no  one  except  myself  sprinkled  with  naked  feet  going  pat- 
could  make  head  or  tail  of  this;  tering — boys  and  girls,  and  young 
but  after  thinking  a  little  while,  women  and  men,  who  had  left  their 
I  was  pretty  sure  of  the  meaning  of  shoes  up  high  on  the  rocks,  to  have 
it — namely,  that  the  craft  was  Por-  l;)etter  onance  in  the  racing, 
tuguese,  called  the  Santa  Lucia,  Now  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that 
and  trading  from  San  Salvador,  the  all  or  half  of  these  good  people 
capital  of  Brazils.  And  in  this  were  so  brisk  because  they  expected 
opinion  I  was  confirmed  by  observ-  any  fine  thing  for  themselves.  I 
ing  through  my  spy-glass,  copper  would  not  even  describe  them  as 
bi^t-heads  of  a  pattern  such  as  I  waiting  in  readiness  for  the  force 
had  seen  at  Lisbon,  but  never  in  of  fortune  by  the  sea  administered, 
any  British  ship.  However,  I  re-  I  believe  that  all  were  most  desir- 
solved,  for  the  present  to  keep  my  ous  of  doing  good,  if  possible.  In  the 
opinion  to  myself,  unless  it  were  first  case^  to  the  poor  people  drown* 
demanded  upon  good  authority,  ed ;  but  if  too  late,  then  to  console 
For  it  made  me  feel  confused  m  any  disconsolate  relations:  failing 
mind,  and  perhaps  a  little  uneasy,  of  which,  it  would  be  hard  if  any- 
when,  being  struck  bv  some  resem-  body  should  blame  them  for  picking 
blance,  I  pidled  from  the  lining  of  my  up  something  for  themselves, 
hat  a  leaf  of  a  book,  upon  which  1  "What I  you  here,  mother  Pro- 
copied  all  that  could  be  made  out  byn  ?**  I  cried,  coming  upon  a  most 
of  the  letters,  each  side  of  the  tiller  pious  old  woman,  who  led  the  groan- 
of  my  new  boat ;  and  now  T  found  jng  at  Zoar  Chapel,  and  being  for  the 
them  to  be  these — uc  from  the  star-  moment  struck  out  of  all  my  man- 
board  side,  just  where  they  would  ners  by  sight  of  her. 
have  stood  in  Lucia — and  dor  from  "  Indeed,  and  so  I  am,  old  Davy,*.' 
tiie  further  end  of  the  line,  just  as  she  answered,  without  abashment, 
in  San  Salvador.  anM  almost  too  busy  to  notice  me ; 

The  sands  were  all  alive  with  "the  Lord  may  bless  my  poor  en^ 
people,  and  the  rocks,  and  every  deavours  to  rescue  them  poor  In- 
place  where  anything  good  might  juns.  But  I  can't  get  on  without  a 
nave  drifted.  For  Evan  Thomas  rake.  If  I  had  only  had  the  sense 
could  scarcely  come  at  a  time  of  to  bring  my  garden-rake.  There  are 
such  affiiction  to  assert  his  claims  so  many  little  things,  scarcely  as  big 
of  wreck,  and  to  belabour  fight  and  as  cockle-shells ;  and  the  waves  do 
left  Therefore,  for  a  mile  or  more,  drag  them  away  from  me.  Oh,  there, 
from  where  the  land  b<^ins  to  dip,  and  there  goes  another !  Gwenny, 
and  the  old  stone  wall,  like  a  jagged  if  I  don't  smack  you  I" 
cord,  divides  our  parish  from  Kenfig,  All  these*  people,  and  all  their 
hundreds  of  figures  might  be  seen,  doings,  I  left  with  a  sort  of  con- 
running  along  the  wr^j  wet  sands,  tempt,  perhaps,  such  as  breaks  out 
and  reflected  by  their  brightness,  on  me  now  and  then  at  any  very 
The  day  was  going  for  two  of  the  great  littleness.  And  I  knew  thai 
clock,  and  the  tide  growing  near  to  nothing  worth  wet  of  the  knee^ 
the  turn  of  ebb ;  and  the  landsprings  could  be  found  with  the  ebb-tide 
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running,  and  ere  the  hold  of  the  ship  held  on  by  the  rails,  and  showed 

broke  up.  no  fear  at  all  about  it^  though  the 

So  I  went  toward  the  great  house,  least    slip    might   have  killewl  her. 

whose  sorrows  and  whose  desolation  Then  she  saw  the  sad  black  sight 

thcj  took  little  heed  of.   And  nothing  after    she    turned  the  comer,   and 

made  me  feel    more    sad — strange  wondered  at  the  meaning  of  it,  and 

as  it  may  seem,  and  was — than  to  her  little  heart  stood  still.     As  she 

think  of  poor  black  Eran,  thus  un-  turned  to  me  in  awe,  and  held  out 

able  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  his  un-  both  hands  quiTering,  I  caught  her 

righteous  rights.  lip,  and  spread  my  grey  beard  over 

In  the  great  hall  were  six  bodies,  her  young  frightenca  eves,  and  took 

five  of  strong  young  men  laid  quiet,  her  out  of  sight  of  all  tnose  cold  and 

each  in  his  seycral  cofBn ;  and  the  very  dreadful  things, 

other  of  a  little  child  in  a  simple  I  had  never  been  up  the  stairs 

dress  of   white,   stretched  upon    a  before    in    that    dark    and  ancient 

piece  of  board.    Death  I  have  seen  house ;    and    the   length,  and    the 

in  all  his  manners,  since  I  was  a  width^  and  the  dreariness,  and  the 

cabin-bov,  and  I  took  my  hat  off  to  creaking  noises,  frightened  me ;  not 

the  bodies,  as  I  had  seen  them  do  so  much  for  my  own  sake  (being 

abroad ;  but  when  I  saw  the  small  never  required  to  sleep  ther^,  but 

dead  child,  a  thrill  and  pang  of  cold  for  the  tender  little  creature,  full  al- 

went  through  me.     I  made  siu^  of  ready  of  timid  fancies,   who  must 

nothing  else,  except  that  it  was  dear  spend  the  dark  nights  there.     And 

Bardie.    That  little  darling  whom  I  now  the  house,  iSft  empbr  of  its 

loved,  for  her  ^fts  direct  ^m  God,  noise,  and  strength,   and  boastful- 

and  her  ways,  so  out  of  the  way  to  ness,  had  only  five  more  ghosts  to 

all    other   children — it    struck    my  wander   silent    through    the    silent 

heart  with  a  power  of  death,  that  places.     And    this  they  began  the 

here  this  lively  spul  was  dead.  very  night  after  their  bodies  were  in 

When  a  man  makes  a  fool  of  him-  a  cnurchyard. 

self,   anybody  may  laugh  at  him;  The   Coroner    came    on    an    old 

and  this  does  him  good,  perhaps,  white  pony,  nearly  four  hours  after 

and    hardens    him    against    more  the  time  for  which  his  clerk  had 

trouble.    But   bad    as    I    am,   and  ordered  us.     Being  used,  for   my 

sharp  as  I  am,  in  other  people  s  part,  to  royal  discipline,  and  every- 

opimon    (and    proud  sometunes  to  thing   done    to    the    minute    fixed, 

think  of  it),  I  could  not  help  a  good  with  the  captain's  voice    like    the 

gulp  of  a  tear,  over  what  I  believed  crack  of  a  gun,  I  was  vexed  and  sur- 

to  be  the  body  of  poor  little  Bardie,  prised ;  but  expected  him  to  give  us 

For  that  child  had  such  nice  ways,  some  reason,  good  or  bad.    Instead 

and  took  such  upper  hand  of  me ;  of  that  he  roared  out  to  us,  with  his 

that,  expecting  to  find  a  Captain  al-  feet  still  in  both  stirrups,  **  Is  there 

ways,  especially  among  women none  of*  you  TafBes  with  manners 

"Old  Davy,  I  *ant8°a.    Old  Davy,  enough  to  come  and  hold  a  gentle- 

'hen  is  'a  coming  ?"  man's    horse  ?     Here    you,     Davy 

By  the  union- jack,  i^  was  as  good  Jones,   you  are  long  enough,   and 

as  a  dozen  kegs  of  rum  to  me.  There  lazy  enoueh  ;  put  your  hand  to  the 

was  no  mistaking  the  sweetest  and  bridle,  will  you?" 

clearest  voice  ever  heard  outside  of  a  This  was  to  me,  who  was  standing 

flute.   And  presently  began  pit-pat  of  by,  in  the  very  height  of  innocence, 

the  prettiest  feet  ever  put  in  a  shoe,  having  never  yet  seen  any  man  ap- 

down  the  great  oak  staircase.    She  pointed  to  sit  upon  dead  bodies,  and 
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dwiring  to  know  how  ho  could  help  men,  how  shall  we  certify  anything 

them.     I  did  for  his  Honour  ail  I  about  this  terrible  shipwreck  f" 

could,  although  his  manner  of  speech  **  The   wreck  is  no    concern    of 

was  not  in  any  way  to  my  liking,  mine,'*  answered  the  Growner,  cms* 

But  my  rule  has  always  l>een  that  tily :    *Mt  is  not  my  place  to  sit 

of  the  royal  navy,  than  which  there  upon  planks,    but  upon    Christian 

is  no  wiser.    If  my  e^ual  insults  bodies.      Do   you   a^end   to  your 

me^  T  knock  him  down :  if  my  ofBcer  own  business,  and  leare  mine  to  me, 

does  it,  I  knock  under.  sir." 

Meanwhile  our  pe<mle  were  mut-  The  baiHfif^  being  a  nice  quiet  man, 
tering  ^*  Sassenach,''  Sassenach  1"  tiiought  it  best  to  say  no  more.  But 
And  from  their  faces  it  was  plun  some  of  the  people  who  were  throne- 
that  they  did  not  like  an  English-  ing  from  every  direction  to  see  his 
man  to  sit  upon  Gwmric  bodies.  Honour,  told  him  about  the  little 
However,  it  was  the  old^  old  thing,  white  baby  found  among  the  blad- 
The  Welsh  must  do  all  the  real  der-weed.  He  listened  to  this,  and 
work ;  and  the  En^^fish  be  paid  for  then  he  said, — 
sitting  upon  them  after  tney  are  ^^Show  me  this  little  white  in- 
dead,  fant   discovered   among  the   black 

**  I  never  sate  on  a  black  man  yet,  men.    My  business  here  is  not  with 

and  I  won't  sit  on  a  black  man  now,"  infants,  but  with  five  young  smothcr- 

the  Coroner  said,  Vhen  he  was  sure  ed  men.    However,  if  there  be  an 

aboilkt  oats    enough  for  his  p<my;  infant  of  another  accident,  and  of 

'^  m  not  disgrace  his  Majesty's  writ  Christian  colour,  J  will  take  it  as  a 

by  sitting  upon  damned  ninrers."  separate  case,  and  damn  the  county 

"Glory  be  to  God,  your  uonourl"  in  the  fees." 

Stradling  Williams  cried,  who  had  We  assured  his  lordship,  as  every 

onne  as  head  of  the  jury :  clerk  he  one  now  began  to  call  him  (in  virtue 

was  of  Newton  chmx^h,  and  could  of  his  swearing  so,  which  no  doubt 

get  no  fees  unless  upon  a  Christian  was  right  in  a  man  empowered  to 

burial:    "we  thought  your  Honour  make  othw  people  swear),  we  did 

would  hardly  put  so  great  a  disgrace  our  best  at  anyrate  to  convince  the 

upon  us ;  but  we  knew  not  how  the  Growner,   that  over  and  above  all 

law  lay."  black  men,  there  verily  was  a  litUe 

"The  law  requires  no  Christian  child,  and,  for  all  one  could  tell, 

man,"  pronounced  the  Growner,  that  a  Christian   child,    entitled  to  the 

all  mif^t  hear,  "  to  touch  pitch,  and  churchyard,  and  good  enough    for 

d^le  himsell    Both  in  body  and  him  to  sit  on.    And  so  he  entered 

sonL  Master  Clerk,  to  lower  and  de-  the  house  to  see  it 

file  himself  1"  But   if   he   had   sworn   a   litUe 

Hereup(m  a  high   hard   screech,  before  (and  more  than  I  durst  set 

which  is  all  we  have  in  Wales  for  down  fcnr  him),  he  certainly  swore  a 

the  brave   hurrah  ot   Englishmen,  great  deal  now,  and  poured  upon  us 

showed  that  all  the  jury  were  of  one  a  bitter  heat  of  English  indignation, 

accord  with  the  Coroner  :  and  I  was  All  of  the  jury  were  taken  aback; 

told  by  somebody  that  all  had  shaken  and  I  at  a  witness  felt  most  uneasy ; 

hands,  and  sworn  to  strike  work,  until  we  came  to  understand  that 

rather  than  put  up  with  misery  of  his    Honour's    wrath    was    justly 

conscience.  kindled  <;^  account  of  some  £iarks 

"  But  jrour  Honour,"    said  Mr.  on  the  baby's  clothes. 

Lewis,  nailiff  to  Colonel  Lougher,  "  A  coronet  I"  he  cried,  stamping 

"  if  we  hold  no  quest  on  the  black  about ;    "  a  coronet  on  my  young 
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lord^s  pinafore,  and  you  stupid  oafs  far-going  Ba^sts.  with  whom  it  was 

never  told  me!"  a  point  of  faith  always  to  cayil  and 

Nobody  knew  except  myself  (who  sneer  at  every  "  wind  of  doctrine," 

had  sailed  with  an  earl  for  a  captdn)  as  they  always  call  it — the  scent 

what  the  meaning  of  this  thing  was ;  of  which  could  be  traced,  anyhow, 

and  wheh  the  clerk  of  the  chiH*ch  to  either  the  parson  or  the  clerk,  or 

was  asked,   rather   than    own   his  even  the  eravedigger.     But  I  was 

ignorance,  he  said  it  was  part  of  the  content  to  Took  on  and  say  nothing, 

arms  of  the  crown ;  and  the  Crowner  having  fish  to  sell,  at  least  twice  ar 

was  bound  like  a  seal  b^  it  week,    and   finding    all    customers 

This  explanation  satisfied  all  the  orthodox,  until  they  utter  bad  sfail- 

people  of  the  parish,  except  a  few  lings. 


CHAPTBB  XrV. — IN  AOCOBDANOB  WITH  THB  XVIDENCB. 

There  is  no  nee4  for  me  to  follow  ent,  and  altogether  a  brave  young 

all  the  Crowner* s  doings,  or  all  that  chap,  instead  of  funny  and  dcmcate. 

the  juries  thought  and  said,  which  All  this,  however,  might  well  have 

was  different  altogether  from  what  come  from  knocking  about  in  the 

they  meant  to  think  and  say.    And  sea  so  much. 

he  found  himself  bound  to  have  two        I  would  have  given  a  good  half- 

of  Ihem,  with  first  right  of  inquest  crown  to  have  bitten  off  my  foolish 

to  the  baby,  because  of  the  stamp  tongue,  when  one  of  the  jurymen 

on  his  pinafore.    And  here  I  was,  stood  up  and  began  to  address  the 

foreman  of  the  jury,  with  fifteen-  Coroner.     He  spoke,  unluckily,  very 

pence  for  my  services,   and  would  good  English,  and  his  Honour  was 

gladly  have  served  on  the  other  jury  glad  to  pay  heed  to  him.    And  the 

after  walking  all  that  way,  but  was  clerk  put  down  nearly  all  he  said, 

disabled  for  doing  so,  and  only  ^t  word  for  word,  as  might  be.    This 

ninepence    for    testimony.       With  meddlesome  f^ow  (being    no  less 

that,  however,  I  need  not  meddle,  as  than  brother  Hezekiah^s  sdf)  nodded 

every  one  knows  all  about  it ;  only,  to  me  for  leave  to  speak,  which  I 

to  make  clear  all  that  happened,  and,  could  not  deny  him ;  and  his  Hon- 

indeed,  to  clear  myself,  1  am  forced  our  lost  no  time  whatever  to  put  his 

to  put  before  you  all' that  we  did  mouth  into  his  rummer  of  pundi, 

about  that  baby,  as  fully  and  em-  as  now  provided  for  all  of  us,  and 

phatically  as  the  state  of  our  doings  to  bow  (whenevw  his  mouth  was 

upon  thajt  occasion  permitted  me  to  empty)  to  that  of  Hezekiah.    For,  the 

remember  ii  man  had  won.  some    reputation  or 

For  ti[ie  Coroner  sate  at  the  head  rather  had  made  it,  fo^  oimsd^  by 

of  the  table,  in  the  great  parlour  of  perpetual   talking,  as    if    he    were 

the  house ;  and  the  dead  child  came  skilled  in  the  history  and  antiquities 

in  on  his  board,  and  we  all  regarded  of  the  neighbourhood.    Of  these  he 

him  carefully,  especially  heeding  his  made  so  rare  a  patchwork,  heads  and 

coronet  mark,  and  then  set  him  by  tails,  prose,  verse,  and  proverbs,  his- 

the  window.      A   fine   young   boy  tones,   and  his  stories,  ttuit  (as  I 

enough  to  look  at  about  the  age  of  heard  from  a  man  of  real  teaching 

our  Bardie,  and  might  have  been  her  and  leiuming  who  met  him  once  and 

twin-brother,  as  everybody  vowed  kept  out  of  his  way  ever  after)  any  one 

he  was,  only  his  face  was  bolder  and  trusting  him  might  sit  down  in  the 

stronger,  and  his  nose  quite  differ-  chair  oif  Canute  at  King  Arthui^s 
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ttble.      Not  that  I   or  any  of    my  at  Llanant  it  came  like  a  cloud  over 

neighbours   wotild  be  the  worse  for  the  moon  one  winter    night,    and 

doing  that;  only  the  thought  of   it  buried  fiye-and-thirty   houses  with 

frightened  us,  and  made  us  unwil-  the  people  in  them. 

ling  to  hearken  him  much.  An  A.ct  of  Parliament  was  passed 

HoweTei\  if  there  was  any  matter  —chapter  the  second  of  Philip  and 
on  which  Hezekiah  deserved  to  be  Mary — to  keep  it  out  of  Glamorgan- 
heard,  no  doubt  it  was  this  upon  shire ;  and  good  commissioners  were 
which  he  was  now  delivering  his  appointed,  and  a  survey  made  along 
opinions — to  wit,  the  great  inroad  or  the  coast^  especially  of  Kcnfig. 
invasion  of  the  sand,  for  mues  along  Nevertheless  the  dash  of  sand  was 
our  coast ;  of  which  there  are  very  scarcely  on  their  ink,  when  swarm- 
strange  things  to  tell,  and  of  which  ing,  driving,  darkening  the  air,  the 
he  had  made  an  especial  study,  hav-  storm  swept  on  their  survey.  At 
ing  a  field  at  Oandleston  with  a  shed  the  mouths  of  the  Tawey  ana  Afan 
upon  it  and  a  rick  of  hay,  all  which  rivers  the  two  sailors'  chapels  were 
disappeared  in  a  single  night,  and  buried,  and  then  it  swept  up  ti^e 
none  was  ever  seen  afterwards.  It  great  Roman  road,  a  branch  of  the 
was  the  only  field  he  had,  being  left  Julian  way,  and  smothered  the  pil- 
to  him  by  his  grandmother ;  and  lars  of  Gordian,  and  swallowed  the 
many  people  were  disappointed  that  castle  of  Kenfig,  which  stood  by  the 
he  had  not  slept  with  his  cow  that  side  of  the  western  road :  and  still 
night  This  directed  his  attention  rushing  eastward,  took  Newton  vil- 
to  the  serious  consideration,  as  he  lage  and  Newton  old  church  be- 
always  told  us  at  first  start,  being  a  neath  it  And  so  it  went  on  for 
lover  of  three-decked  words,  of  the  two  hundred  years,  coming  up  from 
most  important  contemplation  which  the  sea,  no  doubt,  carried  by  the 
could  occupy  the  attention  of  any  perpetual  gales,  which  always  arc 
Cambrian  landowner.  from  the    south  and  west,    fiUine 

"Show  your  land,**  cried  a  wag  all  the  hollow  places,   changing  au 

of  a  tailor,  with  none  to  cross  his  bright    mossy  pools    into    hills    of 

legs  upon ;  but  we  put  him  down,  yellow    drought   and    like  a  great . 

and  pegged  him  down,  till  his  man-  encampment,    dwelling    over  miles 

ners  should  be  of  the  pattern-book,  and   leagues    of  land.     And  like  a 

Hezekiah  went  on  to  tell,  in  words  camp  it  was  in  this,  that  it  was  always 

too  long  to  answer  the  helm  of  such  striking  tent     Six  times  in  the  last 

A  plain  sailor  as  I  am,  how  the  sweep  few  years  had  the  highest  peak  of 

of  hundreds  of  miles  of  sand  had  sand — the  general's  tent  it  might  be 

come  up  from  the  west  and  south-  called — ^been  shifted  miles  away  per- 

weet  in  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  haps,  and  then   come  back  towards 

years.     How  it  had  first  begun  to  Oginore ;  and  it  was  only  the  other 

flow  about    the  Scillr  Islands,    as  day  that,  through  some  shift  or  swirl 

mentioned  by  one  Borlase,  and  came  of  wind,  a  windmill,  with  its  sails 

to  the   mouth  of   Hayle  river,    in  dntire,  had  been  laid  bare  near  Can- 

ComwaD,  in  the  early  years  of  King  dleston,  of  which  the  last  record  was 

Henry  VIIL,  and  after  that  blocked  in  Court-rolls  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 

up  Bude  Haven,  and  swallowed  the  years  agone.* 

ploughs  in  the  arable  land.     Then  Now  all    this,   though  Hezekiah 

*  A  clear  and  interesting  account  of  this  mighty  sand-roarch  may  be  found  in  a 
▼ery  ksroed  paper  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Knight,  B.D.,  formerly  rector  of  NeaUi,  Gla- 
morgan ;  which  paper,  entitled  **  An  Account  of  Newton  Nottage,*'  was  reprinted  at 
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said  it,  was  true  enough,  I  do  be-  rocks,  a  man-child,  supposed  to  bo 

lieve,  having  heard  things  much  to  two  years  old;  believed  to  be  a  joimg 

the  same  purpose  from  my  own  old  nobleman,  from  marks  on  pinafore, 

grandfather.     The  coroner  listened  and  high  bearing  ;  but  cast  away  by 

with  more    patience  than  we  had  a  storm  of  sand  from  the  ship  An- 

given   him  credit  for,  although  he  dalusia  of  Appledore." 

told  us  that  brother  Perkins  should  Now  I  was  as  certain,  as  sure 

have  reserved  his  learned  speech  for  could  be,  that  half  of  this  verdiot 

the  second  inquiry,  which  was  to  must  be  wrong  ;  especially  as  to  the 

be  about  the  deaths  of  the  five  young  name  of  the  ship,  and  her  belonging 

men ;  for  to  him  it  appeared  that  to  Appledore,  which  never  yet  owned 

this  noble  infant  must  lay  the  blame  any  craft  of  more  than  200  tons  at 

of  his  grievous  loss  not  on  the  sand  the  utmost — a  snow  or  a  brig,  at  the 

but  upon  the  sea.    Hezekiah  replied,  very  outside.    Neverthdess  I  waa 

with  great  defer^ice,  that  the  cause  compelled  to  give  in  to  the  rest  of 

in  both  cases  was  the  same,  for  that  them,  and  mo^  of  all  to  the  Cony- 

the  movement  of  sand  went  on  under  ner.      Only  I  said,  as  many  who 

the  sea  oven  more  than  ashore,  and  are  still  idive  csol  rememb^,  and 

hence  the  fatal  gulfing  of  that  ship,  are  not  afraid  to  speak  to,  and  espe- 

the  Andalusia,  and  the  loss  of  his  cially  my  good  friend  Mr.   Lewis, 

young  lordship.  **  The  ship  was  not  called  the  An- 

The  name  he  had  given  the  ship  dalusia ;  the  ship  was  never  from 
surprised  me ;  and  indeed  I  felt  sure  Appledore ;  neither  was  she  of  Bri- 
that  it  was  quite  wrong ;  and  so  I  tish  build.  As  an  old  seaman,  it  is 
said  immediately,  without  any  low  likely  that  I  know  more  of  the  build 
consideration  of  what  might  be  mine  of  a  ship  than  a  lubber  of  a  clock- 
own  interest  But  the  Coroner  maker,  or  rather  a  clock-mauler." 
would  not  hearken  to  me^  being  But  here  I  was  put  down  sternly ; 
much  impressed  now  with  the  learn-  and  hearing  of  verdicts  a  great  deal 
ing  and  wisdom  of  Hezekiah  Per-  worse,  without  any  mischief  come 
kins.  And  when  Hezekiah  pre-  of  them,  I  was  even  content  to  siga 
sented  his  card  beginning  with  the  return,  and  have  a  new  pipe  of 
'^^horologist,"  and  ending  with  the  bird^s-eye.  And  a  bird's-eye  view 
*^  king  and  queen,''  he  might  have  this  gave  me  of  them  at  the  second 
had  any  verdict  he  liked,  if  he  him-  inquest,  wherein  I  had  to  give  evi- 
self  had  been  upon  trial  dence ;    and  was  not  of  the  jury. 

Therefore,  after  calling  in  (for  the  They  wanted  to  cross-examine  me^ 

sake  of  form)  the  two  po(ur  women  because  I  had  been  unpleasant ;  but 

who  found  the  dead  baby  among  of    that   they  got   the  worst,  and 

the  sea-weed,  and  had  sevenpenco  dropped  it    But  as  aU  our  jurymea 

apiece  for  doing  so,  and  who  cried  declared  upon  their  oaths  that  the 

all  the    while  that  they  talked  in  little  nobleman  was  drowned  in  a 

Welsh  (each  having  seen  a    dear  storm  of  sand,  so  they  found  tbMt 

baby  like  him  not  more  than  twen-  the  five  young   rabbiters  came  to 

ty  years  ago),  we  came  in  the  most  their  end  by  smothering  through  a 

unanimous  manner,  under  his  lord-  violent  sea-tempest 

ship's  guidance,  to  the  following  ex-  In  the  days   of  my  youth  such 

cellent  verdict : —  judgments  perhaps  would  have  tried 

**  Found  drowned  on  Pool  Tavan  my  patience ;  but  now  I  knew  that 

Tenby  in  1858  from  the  *  Archscologia  Gambrcnsls.'    Considerable  movements  stiU 
occur,  but  of  late  years  no  yeiy  groat  advaace. 
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nothing  ever  follows  truth  and  jus  When  Hezekiah,  pretending  to 
dee.  People  talk  of  both  these  dandle  this  little  lady  in  a  jaunty 
things,  and  perhaps  the  idea  does  way,  like  one  of  his  filthy  low  chil- 
them  good.  dren,  was  taking  her  towards  that 
Be  that  according  to  God*s  will —  poor  little  corpse,  so  white  in  the 
as  we  always  say  when  deprived  of  light  of  the  window ;  and  when  he 
our  own — at  any  rate,  I  am  bound  made  her  look  at  it,  and  said« 
to  tell  one  little  thing  more  about  "Is  that  ickle  brother,  my  dear?** 
each  quest  And  first  about  the  and  she  all  the  time  was  shivering 
first  one.  Why  was  I  so  vexed  and  and  turning  her  eyes  away  from  it, 
angry  with  my  foolish  tonffue  when  and  seeking  for  me  to  help  her,  I 
Hezekiah  b^an  to  speak?  Onl^  got  rid  of  the  two  men  who  held 
because  I  know  full  well  that  it  me,  nor  hearkened  I  the  Corcmer, 
would  lead  to  the  very  thing,  which  but  gave  Hezekiah  such  a  grip  as 
it  was  my  one  desire  to  avoid,  if  he  felt  for  three  months  afterwards, 
possible.  And  this — as  you  may  and  with  Bardie  on  my  left  arm 
guess  at  once,  after  what  happened  kept  my  right  fist  ready, 
on  the  stairs — was  the  rude  f etehin^  Nobody  cared  to  encounter  this ; 
and  exposing  of  the  dear  little  maid  for  I  had  happened  to  tell  the 
among  so  many  common  fellows ;  and-  neighbourhood  how  the  Frenchman's 
to  show  her  the  baby-corpse.  I  feared  head  came  off  at  the  time  when  he 
that  it  must  come  to  this,  through  tried  to  injure  me ;  and  so  I  bore 
my  own  thoughtless  blabbing  about  off  the  little  one,  till  her  chest  be- 
her  *' ickle  bother"  in  the  presence  gan  to  pant  and  her  tears  ran  down 
of  Hezekiah  :  and  if  ever  man  had  my  beard.  And  then  as  1  spoke 
a  hollow  dry  heart  from  over-pump-  softly  to  her  and  began  to  raise  her 
ing  of  the  tongue,  I  had  it  when  fingers,  and  to  tickle  ner  frizzy  hair, 
Hezekiah  came  in ;  bearing,  in  a  all  of  a  sudden  she  flung  both  arms 
depth  of  fright  and  wonder,  and  around  my  neck,  and  loved  me. 
contempt  of  him,  my  own  delicate  "  Old  Davy,  poor  ickle  Bardie 
Bardie.  I  had  set  mv  back  against  not  go  to  *e  back  pithole  yet" 
the  door,  and  sworn  that  they  should  "  No,  my  dear,  not  for  ever  so 
not  have  her ;  but  crafty  Perkins  long.  Not  for  eighty  years  at  least 
had  stolen  out  by  another  door  while  And  then  go  straight  to  heaven  l'* 
they  humoured  me.  Now  my  pret-  **  Ickle  bother  go  to  'e  back  nit- 
ty dear  was  awed,  and  hushed  be-  hole  ?  Does  'a  think,  old  Davy  ? 
yond  all  crying,  and  even  could  not  This  was  more  than  I  could  tell, 
more  her  feet,  as  children  do,  in  a  though  inclined  to  think  it  very 
kicking  way.  Trying  to  get  as  far  likely.  However,  before  I  could 
as  possible  from  Hezekiiui's  nasty  answer,  some  of  the  jury  followed 
face— which  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  us,  and  behind  them  the  Coroner 
pleasure,  because  she  had  never  done  himself ;  they  insisted  on  putting  a 
the  like  to  me,  unless  I  were  full  of  question  to  her,  and  so  long  as  they 
tobacco — she  stretched  away  from  did  not  force  ner  again  to  look  at 
his  greasy  shoulder,  and  then  she  that  which  terrified  her,  I  had  no 
saw  old  Davy.  Her  hands  came  right  to  prevent  them.  They  all 
toward  me,  so  did  her  eyes,  and  desired  to  speak  at  once;  but  the 
so  did  her  lips,  with  great  promise  clerk  of  the  Coroner  took  the  lead, 
of  kisses,  such  as  her  father  and  having  as  yet  performed  no  work 
mother  perhaps  might  have  been  toward  the  earning  of  his  salt  or 
mightily  tempted  by ;  but  nobody  rum.  An  innocent  old  man  he  was, 
now  to  care  for  them.  but  very  free  from  cleanliness ;  and 
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the  child  being  most  particular  of  man ;  I  know  how  to  manage  her.*^ 

all  ever  bom  in  that  matter,  turned  At  this  I  was  bound  to  pull  up,  and 

away  with  her  mite  of  a  nose,  in  a  set  her  to  look  at  him,  as  he  ordered 

manner  indescribable.  me.     She  sate  well  up  in  mj  armA, 

He  was  much  too  dull  to  notice  and  looked,  and  seemed  not  to  think 
this ;  but  putting  back  his  spectacles,  very  highly  of  him. 
and  stoopmg  over  her  hair  and  ears  **  Look  at  his  Honour,  my  dear,^* 
(which  was  all  she  left  outside  my  said  I,  stroking  her  hair,  as  I  k new- 
beard),  he  wanted  to  show  his  skill  in  she  liked ;  '*  look  at  his  lordship^ 
babies,  of  which  he  boasted  himself  you  pretty  duck." 
a  grandfather.  And  so  he  began  "Little  child,**  b^an  his  Hon- 
to  whisper, —  our,    **  you   have    a    duty    to  per- 

"My  little  dear,  you    will  be  a  form,  even  at  this  early  period  of 

good  child — a  very  good  child ;  won't  your  very  beginning  life.     We  are 

YOU,   now?     I  can  see  it  in  your  most  desirous  to  spare  your  feel- 

uttle  face.     Such  a  pretty  dear  you  ings,  having  strong  reasons  to  be- 

are  I     And  all  good  children  always  lieve  that  you  are  sprung  from  a 

do  as  they    are    told,   you    know,  noble  famiiy.       But  m    our    duty 

We  want  you  to  tell  us  a  little  thing  ,  towards  your  lineage,  we  must  re- 

about  pretty  little  brother.     I  have  quire  you,  my  little  dear — we  must 

got  a  little  girl  at  home  not  so  old  request  you,  my  little  lady — to  assist 

as  you  are,   and  she  is  so  clever,  us  in  our  endeavour  to  identify '*'* 

you  can't    think.      Everything  she        **  I  can  say  *  dentify, '  old  Davy  : 

does  and  says ;   everything  we  tell  tell  'e  siUv  old  man  to  say  *  dentify 

her "  same  as  I  does. " 

"  Take  ayay  'e  nasty  old  man.        She  spread  her  little  open  hand 

Take  ayay  'e  bad  old    man ;   or  I  with  sucn  contempt  at  the  Coroner, 

never  tis  'a  again,  old  Davy."  that  even  his  own  clerk  could  not 

She  flashed  up  at  me  with  such  keep  his  countenance  from  laughing, 

wrath,    that  I  was  forced   to  obey  And  his  Honour,  having  good  rea- 

her ;  while  the  old  man  put  down  son  to  think  her  a    baby  of  high 

l^is  goggles  to    stare,     and  all  the  position  before,  was  now  so  certain 

jury  laughed  at  him.     And  I  was  that    he    said,    "God    bless    her  ! 

running    away    with    her,     for  her  What  a  chUd  she  is!      Take  her 

little    breath    was  hot    and  short ;  away,  old  mariner.     She  is  used  to 

when  the  Coroner  called  out,  "  Stop,  high  society." 
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A  CENTURY  OF  GREAT  POETS,  FROM  1750  DOWNWARDS. 

KO.   in. — WILLIAM  WORDBWORTH. 

No   character  could    possibly  be  child  is  affected  by  the  character  of 

more  unlike  that\>f  the  gentle,  timid,  his  fhther,  whom  he  has  never  seen, 

soiTO?^l,  and  lonely  Oowper,  than  nor  even  had  any  mental  intercourse 

is  the  austere  and  mgnified  form —  with,  as  between  soul  and  soul     He 

lonely,   too,   but    after    a    different  received    his    gift    darkling,    warm 

kind — ^which  comes  next  after  him,  from  the  hands  which  had  held  it, 

bj  natural    descent    and    develop-  without    knowing,     or    apparently 

ment,  in  the  splendid  roll  of  Eng-  much    caring    whose    hands    these 

lish  poets.    And  it  is  not  in  our  were. 

power  to  point  out  any  moment  of  But  these  were  the  hands  which 
contact  or  apparent  influence  of  one  had  taken  up  again  the  old  heritage 
npon  the  otner.  Wordsworth,  so  of  English  poetry — ^the  mantle  of 
far  as  we  are  aware,  never  even  Milton,  if  ^  not  his  power.  Cowper 
speaks  of  his  predecessor — never  had  lifted  those  smging-garments, 
acknowledges  either  admiration  of  which  his  generation  pronounced 
or  help  from  him.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  to  be  out  of  fashion,  from  the  grave 
say,  that  without  Cowper,  Words-  of  the  old  poets  almost  unawares, 
worth  could  scarcely  have  been,  and  vrith  the  old  fashion  had  re- 
The  leap  from  Twickenham  to  turned  to  old  nature — nature  ever 
Chrasmere  direct  is  too  great  for  young  and  ever  fresh — as  the  source 
human  faculties.  Cowper  had  not  of  his  inspiration.  He  had  done 
created  a  new  school  or  style,  but  he  it  without  knowine  what  he  did, 
had  acted  upon  the  very  air  of  Eng-  timidly,  apologetically,  never  sure 
land  as  some  subtOe  natural  influ-  that  the  fresh  landscape  and  sweet 
ence  of  which  we  know  nothing — as  natural  scenes  he  loved  might  not  be 
the  warm  ripple  of  some  Gulf -stream,  quite  inferior  to  the  moral  subjects 
the  chill  breath  of  some  wandering  which  he  ought  to  have  been  treat- 
iceberg,  acts  upon  the  atmosphere  ing  while  his  truant  soul  went  off« 
we  breathe.  Probably  the  young  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  grateful 
poets  whose  fame  began  with  the  woods  and  dewy  fields.  He  was 
new-bom  centiuy  were  not  even  doubtful ;  but  his  successor  was 
aware  that  the  brightened  and  more  more  than  certain — he  was  dogma- 
bracing  mental  air,  the  higher  flrma-  tically  confident,  that  nature  was  not 
ment,  the  clearer  sky,  meant  Cow-  only  a  lawful  teacher,  but  the  su- 
per, or  meant  anything  but  the  ever-  preme  and  only  ^uide.  Cowper  made 
mysterious,  ever-simple  course  of  the  needful  beginning,  the  thousand 
nature.  Yet  it  is  our  conviction  deprecating  apologies  to  outraged  art 
that  "The  Task"  had  so  far  affected  and  an  unprepared  public.  Words- 
all  the  possibilities  of  composition  in  worth  placed  himself  on  a  serene 
England,  ihsX  already  "The  Excur-  and  panent  throne,  above  both  art 
gion"  had  become  likely,  if  not  in-  and  public,  and  waited  without 
evitable.  The  laws  of  natural  pro-  doubt  till  they  should  come  to  his 
gress  and  inheritance  had  come  into  ~/eet  who  would  never  bow  to  them, 
operation,  independent  of  any  con-  Thus,  as  in  almost  all  intellectual 
sciousness  on  the  part  of  the  inheri-  revolutions,  the  first  step  was  made 
tor.     Wordsworth  was  affected  as  a  in  uncertainty  and  doubt ;  the  se 
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cond,  with  confidence  and  daring,  gree  or  husbandry.  He  was  without 
Cowper  laid  the  foundations  of  the  father  or  mother  in  his  own  con- 
structure,  and  another  came  and  sciousness,  like  that  mysterioos 
built  on  it,  scarce  knowing,  not  priest  in  the  darkness  of  the  patri- 
caring,  what  was  beneath.  The  archal  ages  to  whom  the  father  of 
work  of  the  one  rose  naturally  the  faithful  himself  did  homage, 
out  of  the  other,  greater  than  the  But  no  man  can  stand  thus  apart, 
other,  of  higher  range  and  infinitely  except  in  his  own  consciousness, 
superior  power ;  but  yet,  as  Scrip-  The  laws  of  descent  and  inheritance 
ture  has  it,  not  to  be  made  perfect  are  nowhere  more  stamped  than  in 
without  the  other,  any  more  than  the  the  line  of  genius,  where  every  man 
writers  of  the  full  revelation  could  receives  something  from  the  past  to 
be  perfected  without  the  prophets  be  handed  on  to  the  future;  be- 
who  had  prophesied  in  darkness,  not  coming  in  himself  at  once  the  heir  of 
knowing,  but  by  snatches^  what  the  all  the  glorious  ages  and  the  father 
real  importance  and  significance  of  of  our  kings  to  be. 
their  burden  was.  The  eany  career  of  Wordsworth 
It  may  be  said,  however,  here,  is  one  of  curious  ind^endence 
that  the  absence  of  all  conscious-  and  apparent  separation  irom  the 
ness  on  Wordsworth^s  part  of  the  ordinary  influences  that  affect  men- 
work  of  his  immediate  predecessor  tal  growth.  He  seems,  like  Cow- 
may  be  much  explained  by  the  fact  per,  to  have  lost  both  his  parents 
that  Wordsworth  himself  was  little  at  a  very  early  age ;  his  mother 
moved  or  influenced  at  any  time  by  when  he  was  but  eight,  and  his 
books.  He  is  perhaps  a  uniaue  father  when  he  was  in  his  four- 
example  of  mental  character  in  tnis  teenth  year.  He  was  bom  in  1770 
respect  Himself  possessed  of  the  at  Cockermouth,  of  an  old  and  re- 
highest  literary  genius,  he  was  indif-  spectable  family,  with  all  the  ad- 
f erent  to  literature.  This,  of  course,  vantages  and  disadvantages  of  *^  good 
is  not  to  say  that  he  was  unmoved  connections," — abundance  of  friends 
by  existing  poetry;  on  the  con-  to  advise  and  find  fault,  but  none 
trary,  he  cooiesses  to  being  **by  apparently  with  absolute  authority 
strong  entrancement  overcome,"  over  him,  or  sufficiently  interested 

**Wb«iiIhaTebeIdaToiQiiMlnm7liand,  *^  ^"°  ^  afford  him  a  permanent 

Pbor  etrthly  cMkeft  of  immortal  verse,  home.     In  the  partial  autobiography 

Bhakespear© or MIlton,Ubourcr9  diviner  contained    in    ^*The    Prelude,"   his 

But  such  entrancement  does  not  school,  and  the  **  grey-haired  dame** 

seem  to  have  been  much  more  than  with  whom    he    lived   there,   bulk 

the    inevitable   homage    which    is  much  more  largely  than  any  kindred 

forced    from  every  man    who  per-  household.    Hawkshead.  a  kind  of 

mits  himself   to  come  into  contact  humble  Eton,  would  indeed  seem  to 

with  the  great  singers  of  the  world,  have  afforded  a  most   fit    training 

Wordsworth    did    not    seek    such  to  this  son  of  the  mountains.     It  is 

contact,    nor    require    it     He    was  — ^for  we  presume  it  still  exists,  and 

indifferent    to    books ;    they    were  that  no  marauding  commissioners  or 

not  even  his  constant  companions,  school  board  have  yet  laid  irrevArent 

much      less     his     masters.      His  hands    upon    the    poet*8  cradle — a 

mind  was  formed  and  moulded  by  foundation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

other    influences.      He     developed  planted  in  a  villaffe  in  the  vale  of 

alone,  like  a  tree  fed  by  the  dews  of  Esthwaite,  in  the  heart  of  the  lake 

heaven,    and    strengthened    by    its  district,   surrounded    by    mountain 

sunshine,  unaware  of   either  pcdi-  peaks,  and  possessing  a  little  lake  of 
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its  own.  The  boys  boarded  in  the  cot-  on  in  the  mind  of  the   boy.     Tet 

tages  about  in  Spartan  simplicitj,  and  there  is  a  certain  ethereal  perfume  of 

such  freedom  as  only  the  English  poetic  childhood    in    the    narrative 

schoolboy   knows.      Thev    learned  which  proves  its  authenticity.    The 

little  so  far  as  lessons  go,  but  trained  boy  lifts  the  cottage-latch, 
^emselv^  under  Nature's  stem  but  .^^  ^^^  smoke-wreath  had  risen 

bnolT  rule  to  bear  cold   and   neat  From  hnman  dwelling,  or  the  vernal  thrush 

and  fatigue,  and  to  do  and  dare  un-  WaaandiWe;" 

der  pressure  of  all  the  inducements  and  betakes  hiniself  to  "  some  jut- 

beld  out  to  them  by  the  crags  and  ting     eminence"    overlooking     the 

lakes  and  wild  fells  around  them,  half-visible  Uke,  to  watch  the  dawn 

Of  this  primitive  existence  Words-  stealing  over  the  vale.     He  wanders 

worth  gives  us  a  fine  and  animated  through  the   woods   at  night,  and 

picture.     He  shows  himself  to  us,  a  feels  himself  "  a  trouble  to  Uie  peace 

Doy  full  of  the  courage  and  restless-  that  dwelt  among  them."    He  turns 

ness  of  his  age,  taking  his  share  in  back    with  trembling    oars   ''when 

mil  that  came.    He  was  one  of  those  the  great  shadow  of  a  distant  peak" 

who  **  hung  above  the  raven's  nest  obtrudes  itself  between  him  and  the 

by  knots  of  grass  and  half-inch  fis-  stars,  feeling  '*  a  dim  and  undeter- 

fiures  in  the  slipperr  rock" — he  rode  mined    sense    of    unknown    modes 

**in  uncouth  race"   with  his   com-  of  being."    Thus  ho  moves  a  two- 

panionsL  and  held  his  place  among  fold  creature,  attended  even  in  the 

them  when  summer  came,  and  noisiest  of  sports  by  that  visionary 

"^  Onr  Ibrtnne  was  on  brtchft  half-holidays  Self,  which  ponders  and  dreams. 
To  sweep  along  the  plm  of  Windermere  The  world  breathes  mysterious  about 
With  rival  oars.'*  YiXm — ^the  veil  of  its  marvels  keeps 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  ever  trembling  as  if  about  to  rise. 
beautiful  description  of  skating  The  strange  confusion  of  wonder 
which  occurs  in  the  same  poem,  and  joy  which  possesses  the  brain  of 
and  in  which  one  seems  to  feel  the  a  gifted  child,  the  elation  which  has 
sharp  cutting  of  the  frosty  air — the  no  cause,  the  incomprehensible  in- 
orange  sunset  dying  away,  the  blue  spiration  which  tingles  through  him, 
darkness  full  of  sti^s,  and  the  lively  the  sense  of  novelty  and  mystery, 
glimmer  of  the  cottage-windows,  of  sadness  and  delight  which  broods 
'*  visible  for  many  a  mile,"  which  over  everything,  sweet,  penetrating, 
invited,  but  in  vain,  the  joyous  and  indefinite,  has  never  been  so 
boys  to  the  fireside  and  supper  delicately  nor  so  fully  painted  as  in 
which  awaited  them.  In  all  these  *'  The  Prelude."  Such  a  child  goes 
shorts  the  poet  seems  to  have  taken  about  the  world  wrapped  in  a  delid- 
his  f  uU  share.  *'  We  were  a  noisy  ous  mist  of  tender  wonderment  and 
crew,"  he  says,  with  the  half -smile,  gladness,  something  that  is  sweeter 
half -sigh,  of  a  man  recalling  the  and  more  subtile  than  music  mur- 
brightest  jperiod  of  his  life.  But  muring  in  his  ears — the  very  silence 
beside  this  bright  natural  picture  round  him  rustling  as  with  wings 
runs  one  more  delicate  and  as  true,  of  the  unseen — the  tiniest  flowers 
It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  take  the  claiming  kindred,  blooming  as  it 
descriptions  in  "The  Prelude" — a  were  for  him  alone.  Everything  is 
mature  man's  reflective  view  of  his  a  surprise  to  him,  and  yet  overy- 
own  childhood,  and  all  the  influ-  thing  is  familiar.  He  has  no  words 
ences  which  formed  it — as  an  ac-  to  express  the  exquisite  conscious- 
tual  picture  of  the  far  less  con-  ness  of  existence,  the  mysterious 
sdous  processes^  whi^h  were  going  and  awful,  and  sometimes  oppres- 
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sive,  sense  of  his  own  individualitj  so  Jdnd  and  motiierlj,"  and  to  tho 
—  his  union  with,  yet  ahsolute  boyish  friends  and  occupations  he 
separation  from,  the  dumb,  dim,  in-  had  left ;  and  there  is  no  finer  pas- 
comprehensible,  beautiful  universe  sage  in  the  poem  than  his  descrip- 
which  surrounds  him.  Thus  Words-  tion  of  this  return,  his  mingled  pride 
worth  felt,  unknowing  what  it  meant,  and  shame  in  his  own  changed 
the  worid  a  wonder  round  him,  appearance,  and  the  thoughtfulness 
and  himself  the  greatest  wonder  of  with  which  he  lay  down  in  the 
all.  This  mixture  of  infinite,  vague,  accustomed  bed, — 
visionary  sensibility,  and  the  riot-  ^ 

ous  unthinking  existence  of  a  school-  "'^''»***°l!y^^iS'?^ii»^'»?^?«^^ 

,         •    i.u    i.    1.  X  it  mu    T»  Roar  and  the  r»m  beat  hard ;  where  I  to  oft 

boy,  IS  the  great  charm  of     The  Pre-  Had  lain  awake  on  rammer  nl«^  to  watch 

lude** — a  poem  which  probably  never  The  moon  in  splendor  coached  among  the 

will    be    popular,    but    which,    in  ofJS  Mb,  that  near  our  cottage  stood,- 

many  ways,  stands  alone  in  litera-  Had  watched  her  with  fixed  eyoa,  wbDe  to 

ture.     The  poet's  biographer  gives,  j^tSdSi'wmmltofthewaTlnrtree, 

with  perhaps  a  wise  judgment,  no-  She  rocked  with  eTeryimpntaeirthebreexe." 
thing  but  the  facts  of  his  early  life 

— its  real  history  he  is  allowed  to  Here  it  probably  was,  though  he 
teU  himself.  does  not  give  any  positive  informa- 
Gambridge  does  not  seem  to  have  tion  on  me  subject,  that  Words- 
had  the  same  genial  effect  upon  him.  worth  learned  as  a  young  man  to 
Here  he  came  under  a  new  kind  of  know  the  "  Matthew**  who  has  been 
influence,  and  one  to  which  he  was  made  to  live  for  ever  in  three  of  his 
much  less  susceptible.  The  world  most  perfect  poems.  They  were 
of  books  and  of  men,  of  historic  not  written  till  years  after,  but  the 
traditions  and  conventional  ways,  mere  hint  of  Matthew's  existence  in 
awaited  him  at  the  university,  and  this  vale,  which  is  not  referred  to 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind  anywhere  except  in  the  poems  bear- 
made  him  impatient  of  their  sway,  ing  his  name,  adds  to  the  interest 
He  was  indifferent  to  books ;  and  with  which  we  think  of  Esthwaite. 
he  was  not  very  susceptible  to  per-  He,  it  is  clear,  must  have  impressed 
sonal  influence,  except  when  the  his  character  on  Wordsworth  as  no 
mind  which  wielded  it  was  in  per-  one  else  ever  did;  for  there  is  no 
feet  sympathy  with  his  own.  When  such  sympathetic  and  tender  person- 
we  add  to  this,  that  all  his  impulses  al  portrait  in  all  the  poet's  works, 
were  democratic  and  republican.  The  more  elaborate  pictures  of  **  The 
that  he  was  little  inclined  to  yield  Excursion"  are  as  gloomy  sketches 
to  authority,  and  all  his  life  long  de-  in  sepia,  in  comparison  with  the 
spised  and  detested  everything  that  bright  yet  touching  colour  and  fresh- 
he  considered  conventional,  it  is  not  ness  of  this  wonderful  miniature, 
difficult  to  perceive  how  it  was  that  The  man,  all  human  and  wayward, 
his  collie  career  was  neither  de-  stands  before  us  visibly,  with  the 
lightful  to  himself  nor  very  satisfac-  smile  on  his  face  and  the  deep  sad- 
tory  to  his  friends.  His  first  vaca-  ness  in  his  heart ; — his  mirthf ulness, 
tion  carried  him  back  to  Hawks-  his  social  humour,  his  unspoken 
head,  a  forlorn  refuge  for  the  lad  depths  of  sorrow  and  wistful  loneli- 
who  had  no  natural  home  to  receive  ness  —  the  profound  imaginative 
him,  but  yet  a  kindly  and  tender  poetry  of  mind  that  lies  below  his 
one.  With  exuberant  youthful  plea-  quips  and  jests  — are  all  lighted  up 
sure  he  returned  to  the  familiar  in  one  or  two  suggestive  glimpses, 
place,  to  the  care  of  "  my  old  dame,  which  make  him  to  us  as  a  uiend  we 
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have  known.      To  our  own  mind,  as  oppression  and  tyranny  and  in- 

there   are    none    of    Wordsworth^s  justice,  the  Bastille,  and  those  ter- 

short  poems  which  surpass,  and  few  rible   seignorial    rights   which    ha<l 

that  equal,  those  entitled  "The  Foun-  eaten  like  a  canker  into  the  very 

tain**  and  "  The  Two  April  Mom-  heart  of  the  nation — were  passing 

ings/*     Curiously   enough — a    fact  away,  and  everything  was  about  to 

which  adds  to  the  touching  character  become  new.      Wordsworth  threw 

of  the  poems — they  were  written  in  himself  into  the  joy  of  the  awak- 

the  chiu  depths  of  a  German  winter,  ened  nation  with  aU  his  heart ;  it 

in  the  lonely  KtUe  Saxon  university  affected  him  to  the  very  depths  of 

town  where  the  poet  passed  some  his  being,  if  not  in  the  way  of  ab- 

months  of  the  years  1798  and  1799.  solute  sympathy,  at  least  of  mterest, 

His  heart  must  •have  been  sick  for  as  the  grandest  exhibition  of  human 

home,  and  dwelling— oh,   how   ten-  enlightenment  and  progress  towards 

derly  I —  npon    tiie    dear   old    vale,  the  perfect  then  known.     So  greatly 

with  its  lake  and  its  white  cottages,  indeed  ^as  he  moved  by  i^   that 

when  Matthew's  fun  and  sadness,  after  returning  to  Cambridge  to  take 

his  heart  at  once  light  and  heavy,  his  degree,  and  wandering  about  for 

came  so  vividly  to  Uie  young  wan-  seven  months  in  an  objectless  way, 

derer*8  poetic  mind.  the  excitement  of  the  struggle  going 

Wordsworth  was  not,  he  allows,  on  across  the  Channel  once  more  at- 

even  a  creditable  stadent,  and  he  tracted  him  so,  that  he  rushed  back 

does  not  seen  to  have  made  a  pre^  again  to  France,  leaving  the  prospects 

tence  of  any  anxiety  to  please  his  and  necessities  of  his  life  to  settle 

friends,  so  far  as  his  studies  went  themselves.      He   alleges  that  this 

He  was  penniless ;  and  his  best  hope  second  journey  was  in  order  to  learn 

was  to  do,  what  many  a  virtuous  French ;  but  it  is  very  apparent  that 

yoath  has  done — ^to  work  his  way  it  was  the  whirl  and  rush  of  the  ro- 

to  a  fellowship,  and  from  that  to  volutionary  stream  which  had  sucked 

A  living—- delivering  thus  his  rela-  him  in. 

tioDB  and  himself  from  the  burden  This  forms  the  one  chapter  in 
of  his  poverty.  But  Wordsworth  his  life  which  is  like  nothing  before 
did  not  do  this.  Had  he  not  been  it  nor  after — the  one  strange  youth- 
a  great  poet  in  embryo,  he  would  f ul  fever,  of  intensesi  importtmce  to 
have  been  indeed  a  very  reprehen-  himself  at  the  moment,  but  entirely 
sible  young  man,  when  he  set  out  episodical,  and  without  effect  upon 
with  twenty  pounds  in  his  pocket,  his  life.  It  is  curious  indeed  that 
escaping  from  all  cares  and  discus-  drawn  into  the  immediate  circle  A 
sions,  to  France,  in  his  last  college  this  great  convulsion  as  he  was — 
vacation ;  but  as  the  result  has  so  made  to  feel,  as  it  were^  the  tremor 
long  justified  his  undutifulness,  the  that  ran  through  all  the  mighty 
severest  critic  can  find  nothing  limbs  of  the  nations — he  should  nave 
to  say.  It  was  in  July  1790,  on  been  able  to  drop  back  again  into 
the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  unfoiv  his  homely  English  groove,  so  little 
tunate  Louis  XVI.,  with  his  wind-  altered  by  the  contrast  At  the 
ing-sheet  already  high  on  his  breast>  same  time  there  are  few  historical 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  studies  more  affecting  and  instruct- 
constitution,  that  Wordsworth  and  ive  than  the  account  given  in  *•*•  The 
his  travelling  companion  set  foot  Prelude"  of  this  extraordina^  chap- 
first  in  France.  The  country  was  ter  in  the  world's  history  and  in  this 
half-mad  with  joy  and  self-congratu-  young  man's  life.  It  brings  tJie  old 
lation.     Old  things — such  old  Uiings  well-known  picture  oi  the  French 
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Reyolution,  so  ofton  painted  and 
in  such  different  colours^  before  us 
in  yet  one  new  and  onginal  wav. 
Wordsworth  had  thrown  himself, 
with  something  as  near  passion  as 
was  possible  to  him,  into  that  new 
Gospel  of  brotherhood  and  freedom 
which  turned  so  many  young  heads 
and  filled  so  many  hearts  wiUi  hope. 
Not  for  himself  only,  but  as  the 
type  of  his  generation,  he  sets  before 
us  the  new  reyolution,  which  roused 
ft  into  passionate  excitement,  hope, 
lind  delight  The  Golden  Age  was 
coming  back,  to  eleyate  and  change 
this  commonplace  world.  Genius, 
goodness,  merit,  the  higherf qualities 
6f  mind  and  heart,  were  to  be  hence- 
forward the  titles  of  rank,  the  keys 
of  power,  the  only  real  distinctions ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  op- 
pression, misery,  poyerty,  crime, 
and  eyery  eyil  thing,  were  to  dis- 
appear m>m  the  face  of  a  reno- 
vated earth. 


*  Bliss  was  It  In  that  dswn  to  be  allye, 
Bat  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven  I  Oh  times. 
In  'Which  the  meagre^  stale,  forbidding  ways 
dfcostom,  law,  and  statute  took  at  once 
The  attraotion  of  a  coontry  in  romance  I 
When  Beason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her 

rights. 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  enchantress,  to  aselit  the  work 
Which  then  was  golnjg  forward  in  her  name. 

What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  nnthonght  of  T    The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  HTOly  natures  rapt  away  1 
They  who  had  fM  their  diUdhood  upon 

dreams. 
The  play-feflowB  of  ftmcy,  who  had  made 
All    powers   of  swiftness,   subtilty,   and 

Buengtli 
Their  ministert. 

They,  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 
Had  watched  aU  gentle  ipotions,  and  to 

these 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers  more 

mild. 
And  in  the  region  of  their  peacefhl  selves  ^- 
Kow  was  it  that  both  fonnd,the  meek  and  lofty 

ed  both  find  hdpers  to  their  heart's  desire, 
id  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could 
wish,— 
Were  called  upon  to  ezerdse  their  skill. 
Not  in  Utopia^sttbterrsneaa  fields,— 
Or  some  secreted  island,  HeaTsn  knows 

where  1 
But  in  the  yeir  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us— the  place  where,  in  the  end, 
We  find  our  happincas,  or  not  at  all  !*' 


Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
foUow  in  detail  the  remarkable 
sketch  he  giyes  of  his  own  posi- 
tion and  thoughts  in  the  midst  of 
reyolutionary  France.  His  musing 
attitude,  eyen  in  the  fenrour  of  his 
sympathy,  is  very  characteristic.  Ho 
picks  up  a  stone  from  the  dust  of 
the  Bastille  as  a  relic,  yet  confesses 
that 


**  I  looked  for  something  that  I  could  not 

find. 
Affecting  more  emotion  than  I  felt/* 

• 

He  is  bewildered  by  his  own  tran- 
quillity, which  he  compares  to  that 
of  a  plant  "  glassed  in  a  greenhouse,** 

"That  spreads  its  lesTes  in  unmolested 

rce, 
eveiy  bush  and  tree  the  country 
through 
Is  Bhakiog  to' its  roots/^ 

And  strangely  amid  the  blase  and 
carnage  of  the  time  coBiea  his  record 
of  his  lone  walks  and  ta^LS  with 
his  friend  Seauptds,  the  patriot  sol- 
dier who  afterwards 

"  Perished  fighting  in  supreme  command. 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  unhappy  Loire." 

When  the  march  of  events  quick- 
ens, we  find  him  again  in  Paris,  not 
so  tranquil,  but  yet  musing  and  pon- 
dering as  he  wanders  about  looking 
for  tmces  of  the  September  massacre 
which  had  happened  just  a  month 
before,  and  gazing  upon  the  scene 
of  that  terrible  tragedy 

"  As  doth  a  man 
Upon  a  volume  whose  contents  he  knows 
Are  memorable,  but  lh>m  him  locked  np. 
Being  written  in  a  tongue  he  cannot  read.*^ 

His  heart  is  troubled;  he  cannot 
understand  the  meaning  of  this 
bloody  interpolation  in  the  tale  of 
freedom.  His  imagination  yields  to 
the  terror  that  broods  in  the  air. 
When  he  reaches  the  high  and  lonely 
chamber  under  the  roof  where  his 
lodging  is,  he  watches  all  night  try- 
ing to  read  by  intervals,  imable  to 
sleep,  thinking  he  hears  a  voice  cry 
to  the  whole  city  "  Sleep  no  more ! 
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and    feeling    that   the    place,    **all  so    splendidly    different,    as    many 

hushed  and  silent  as  it  was,"  had  people  think  it,  from  anything  Eng- 

become  land  could  or  would  do  now — was 

"  Unlit  for  the  n^ose  of  night,  an  act  which  tore  away 

Defenceless  as  a  wood  where  tigers  roam.'*  ..  ^ 

_-  ^       ._^.  .    ^      ,.        ,.    :              .  *  By  riolenco  at  one  decisive  rent 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  impression  From  the  best  youth  in  England  their  dear 

of  pain   and  doubt,  his  conviction  T^frjoy  in  England." 

of  the  justice  and  inevitable  success 

of     the     cause    was     unwavering.  Thus  strongly  does  Time  change  the 

'^From  all  doubt,"  he  says,  aspect  of  affairs,  and  blind  one  gen- 

-  Or  trepidation  of  the  end  of  things,  ®™^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  passions  of 

Far  was  I  as  the  angels  are  Arom  ^lilt."  another. 

So  profound  was    this    faith,  that  ?,™*^u,^°.  ^l*^  ^L^5  ^*^''?7 

when  he  returned  home  and  found  f.nd  ternble  chapter  m  Wordsworth's 

KngUnd  excited  by  discussions  about  ^®  7^  ^"*  ^/  S**^^  outbreak  of 

the  sUve-trade,  he  dismissed  the  sub-  revolutionary  feehng  so  common  in 

ject  with  a  certain  contempt,  feeling  buman  experience,  an  episode  which, 

that  if   Prance  and    the    aiuse  of  ^^'*^  ^""  9^  ^^^^^.s  wildest  vaga- 

freedom  in  her  prospered,  all  other  ''^,?^   qmte    consistent  with    the 

questions  were  settled  in  this  one,  fl"*"^  natural  conservatism  of  ma- 

and  every  wrong  must  be  redressed.  I^^/^^•  ,^,®    ^^^^  howeva:, 

There  is  nothing  m  the  poet's  life  t^a*  the  effect  it  produced  on  the 

si)  strange  as  thil  plunge  of  his  dis-  P^*  »  °*"^i  wid  genius  gives  it  a 

ciplinedand  hiw-loTin|  nature  into  more  important  characto.     There  is 

the  wild  dream  of  the  Revolution,  somethi^  in  the  peculiar  tone  of  his 

The  anguish  it  caused  him,  as  the  P^^osopbv  throughout  all  his  irfter- 

dream  graduaUy  dissipated  and  hope  ^®  ^*"<^^  ^^   "^  .*  g^®»t  «^ock 

died  away,  is  but  lighUy  touched ;  l^^^^^i^one,  and  an  immense  men- 

but  he  teUs  with  sorro^ul  vehem-  ^}  e®>rt  jnade,  to  justify  those  ways 

ence  <rf  his  diimay  and  despair  when  ^  ^^^  J?.  ™??  "^^^^  *f«  ^tonce 

be  found  his  own  country  joining  in  {^t/^'f'^Jl^K"^?^^  *"1  the  strong- 

the  alliance  against  patriot  Frwice  }^^^^  ^^  ^iL*^'??^  ^^"^.^    Pwsonal 

and  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  had  ^^l  ^5"^^  i^^^  J^^®  ^T?°,  ^»s  ,^- 

survived  the  Terror  and  all  its  ex-  ?>pl>ned jind  self-confaroUed    nature 

^ggg^g__  into    bitter  and    painful    encounter 

*'  No  shook  with  this  great  problem  as  it  does  to 

Oiren  to  my  inmost  natore  had  I  known  some  minds;   but  the  vaster  ques- 

Down  to  that  very  moment"  ^ion  of  a  nation^s  weUbeing,  and  the 

He  cries  with  sharp  pain.    He  can  still  more  poignant  misery  of   be- 

say  no  prayer  for  success  to  the  arms  holding  what   seemed   to    him  Uie 

of    England,   nor    thanksgiving   for  holiest  and  highest  of  causes  lost  in 

her  victories.     This  is  the  strange  excess  and  crime,  was  such  an  argu- 

light  under  which  his  contemporarv  ment  as  might  well  have  moved  the 

eyes  regarded  the  action  of  England,  calmest     He  could    not   accept    it 

at  a  moment  upon  which  we  now  without  an  effort  to  account  for  it^ 

look    back   with    so   much    prid&  and  harmonise  this  extraordinary  un- 

Wordsworth  looks  on  and  sees  the  dercurrent  of  discord  which  seemed 

expedition  fitted  out,  the  fleets  ready  to    have    broken  into  the  majestic 

tosail,  with  tears  of  indignant  passion  chorus  of   the   universe  by  will  of 

in  his  eyes.     ^*  Oh,  pity  and  shame !"  the  devil,  not  by  will  of  God.    And 

he  cries.     To  him  this  intervention,  accordingly  he  tells  us  with  lofty 

so  potential  as  it  turned  out  to  be —  sadness  how,  in  the  downfall  of  hia 
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hopes  he  was  not  without  that  con-  of  pity  has  gone  through  the  heart 

solation  and  "creed  of  reconcilement**  His  "Wanderer*'  turns  away  "and 

*  which  the  old  prophets   had  when  walks  along  the  road  in  happiness,** 

they  were  called  by  their  duty  to  when  he  sees   how  cahnly  nature 

denounce  punishment  and  vengeance,  has  composed  the  ruin  and  disarray 

or  to  see  tneir  threats  fulfilled.     This  of  Margaret's  deserted  cottage.     An- 

18  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  while  guish  and  despair,  however  bitter, 

yet  his  heart  is  wrung  and  all  his  must  pass  away,  and  good  remains, 

nerves  tingling : —  or  ought  to  remain  in  their  place. 

.    ^  --         V    -*  This  is  the  imperative  doctrine  which 

^1SSS.i!^*.^;1LSh'cSrb',2^  he  preachw,  perhaps  aUjttie  more 

If  flromUie  afflictions  eomehow  do  not  grow,  earnestly  because  it  is  difficult  for 

Hcgonr  which  conld  not  else  have  b«en;  a  ^^^  mind  to  hold  by  it  through  aU 

For  chrisUans,  and  a  sanctity,—  the  miseries  of  the  world.     It  was 

If  new  strength  be  not  given,  nor  old  re-  the  doctrine  with  which,  in  the  face 

The  ftrall  is  onr«,  not  nature's."  ^^  ^^0  gigantic  calamitieH  of  France, 

he  had  endeavoured  to  comfort  his 

Thus  from  this  great  shock  and  own  sore  Mid  bitterly  disappointed 

mental    tempest    came   the   melan-  heart 

choly    yet   lofty  philosophy  which  After  he  returned   to  England— 

runs    through     all    Wordsworth*s  "unwillingly,'*    he    says— be    lived 

works— his    constant  endeavour  to  ^hat  he  himself    calls  an   "undo- 

prove,  if  we  may  use  such  words,  mestk  wanderer*8  life**  for  some  two 

the    reasonableness    of    sorrow    in  years.     His  friends  wished  him  to 

the    theory   of    human  existence—  enter  the  Church,  which  he  was  now 

the  necessity  for  it,   and  the  gran-  of  fit  age  to  do;  and  he  himself, 

deur   of    its    use,    which    justified  wixious  by  any  means  to  escape  that 

its  employment     "Honour,    inhUh  necessity,   made   some  attempts  to 

could  not  ehe  Jiave  heen.^    This  is  ain  admittance  into    the    feverish 

putting   the    areument  in  a  much  field  of  journalism.    But  it  is  clear 

stronger  wav   than   that  sickening  that  his  desultory  and  self-governed 

suggestion  that  "  everything  is  for  youth  had  not  qualified  him  for  the 

the  best,'*  with  which  Uie  common-  regular  woric   and   restraint   which 

place  comforters  of   this  world  do  any    profession    would     have    de- 

their    little    possible    to    aggravate  manded;    and    both  these  dangers 

grief.     The    reader    will    find    how  ^ere  speedily  staved  off  by  the  death 

persistently  Wordsworth   holds  by  ©f  Raisley  Calvert,  a  young  friend 

this  thread  of  belief  through  all  his  with  whom  he  had  been  travellmg, 

works.    He    makes   it    a    principle  whom  he  attended  throueh  his  last 

even  that  sorrow  past  becomes  lovely,  illness,  and  who  left  to  bun  the  sum 

"  not  sorrow,  but  delight  ;'*  and  that  of  £900.     This  was  no  great  foHune, 

there  is  misery  it  jg  true,  but  to  Wordsworth,  who 

*'  That  is  not  pain  bad  nothing,  it  meant  independence, 

To  hear  of.  for  the  glory  that  redonnds  and    ahnost    salvation.     "This    be- 
Therefrom  to  humankind,  and  what  we  are."  ^^g^„  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

This  is  his  constant  theme.     He  will  sir  George  Beaumont,   "  was  from 

allow  no  grief  to  be  dwelt  upon  for  a  young   man  with  whom,  though 

itself— no  pani?  to  be  suffered  with-  I  call   him  friend,    I  had  had  but 

out  some  compensation.     "  The  pur-  little  connection  ;  ard  the  act  was 

poses  of  wisdom  ask  no  more,**  is  done  entirely  from  a  confidence  on 

his  verdict  after  the  first  tears   have  his  part    that    1    had    powers   and 

been  shed,  and  the  first  sharp  pang  attainments  which  might  be  of  use 
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to  mankind."  This  opened  at  once  and  he  was  already  his  own  judp 
a  new  life  to  die  poet ;  Uie  troublous  and  standard,  holding  lightly  the 
and  uncertain  existence  of  his  early  o|>inion8  of  otiiers.  Tnere  is  a^  cer- 
years  came  to  an  end,  and  with  tain  mist  of  ardour  and  friendliness 
grateful  gladness  Wordsworth  set-  in  youth  which  conceals  the  harsher 
Ued  down,  as  so  few  people  are  features  of  character  ;  but  already 
able  to  do,  to  carry  out  his  own  it  is  apparent  that  Wordsworth  con- 
theory  of  life,  and  shape  his  career  sidered  most  things  primarily  as 
as  he  pleased.  Even  at  this  early  educating  influences  for  himself,  and 
period,  a  pervading  consciousness  means  of  perfecting  his  indiyidual 
that  he  was  not  as  other  men  are,  being.  "  For  this,  in  a  great  degree, 
and  that  it  was  fit  ai^d  becoming  the  French  revolution  had  been ;  and 
that  extraordinary  means  should  be  for  this — with  all  tenderness,  with 
taken  by  Providence  and  his  friends  all  grateful  affection  acknowledged, 
to  fit  him  for  his  mission,  is  evident  but  still  for  this — poor  Calvert  died, 
in  all  he  says.  Thus  he  celebrat.es  What  could  men  do  for  the  man 
the  memory  of  his  young  benefactor  whom  alreadjr  God  had  so  marked 
with  a  sense  that  poor  Calvert^s  life  out  for  special  care  and  training? 
has  been  well  expended  in  this  final  The  world  was  profoundly  inter- 
effort,  and  that  he  has  acquired  by  ested  in  everything  that  could  be 
it  a  title  to  immortality.  "  This  done  to  increase  his  powers  and 
care  was  thine,"  he  says,  develop  them,  but  the  world  was 

incapable  of  helping  much  in  that 

mSi4*Tin?S'«H^iuJ?r;^^^*'*"^'  great  work.     Nature,  his  nurse  and 

wnare  er  l  UKea.  t&a  uBally  array  p  .  •«:■'«    <«         *« 

Mytem^wlththeinasea^  diadem.  mstructress  of  old,  and  the  silence 

Hence  Iftalhjedom  I  have  loved  the  truth-  and    quiet    in    which    alone    great 

to2j^;2&!SrShS'SS?^ei^^^  seeds    of    thought   can    geminate, 

Of  h&Mat  mood  which  now  I  meditate—  and  great  projects  ripen — these  were 

Rfladdename,  oh  worthy,  short-lived  youth,  ^u^  ^„  JLiJL  kft  nopdpd  mn<jL 

TothlDkhowmiidiortliiawiUbethjpniie.**  "le  was  wjucn  ne  neeaea  mosL 

And  here,  too,  another  personage 
It  was  at  this  point,  all  its  early  comes  intq  the  tale.  The  brothers 
disturbances  and  convulsions  being  of  Wordsworth  were  all  by  this 
over,  that  the  poet's  life,  as  we  have  time  afloat  on  the  world  ;  one  in 
learned  to  know  it — the  serene  sober  business  as  a  solicitor  in  London, 
existence,  "  plain  living  and  high  one  at  sea  in  that  noble  East  India 
thinking,"  which  he  afterwards  made  Company's  service,  which  then 
into  an  ideal  life  among  the  West-  opened  a  career  to  s^lors ;  and  one 
moreland  hUls — ^bcgan.  The  choice  entering  upon  that  highly  success- 
was  a  strange  one  to  be  made  by  a  ful  career  of  fellowships  and  pros- 
young  man,  just  twenty-four,  who  perities  which  ended  in  the  master- 
up  to  this  time  had  shown  a  love  ship  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
for  wandering  and  adventure,  and  The  only  other  member  of  Sie 
who  had  just  come  through  a  crisis  family,  i)orothy,  the  sole  sister, 
of  intense  political  excitement  To  had  been  brought  up  in  the  home 
such  a  one,  the  observer  would  nat-  of  an  uncle.  Her  character  was  a 
urally  conclude,  active  life,  society,  peculiar  one.  She  was  impetuous, 
the  applause  of  his  fellows,  and  in-  impulsive,  and  irregular — the  kind 
tercourse  with  them,  would  have  of  creature  who  flourishes  best  in 
been  the  first  things  sought:  but  the  indulgent  atmosphere  of  a  nat- 
such  was  not  the  decision  of  Words-  ural  home.  She  had  been  separ- 
worth.  His  head  was  full  of  the  ated  from  her  brother  since  tneir 
highest  theories  of  life  and  poetry,  childhood,    and   now   at   the   first 
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moment   when    their   reunion    was  triot,  which  had  so  many  attractions 

gossible,  seems  to  hare  rushed  to  to  them  both,  but  in  the  tamer 
im  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  her  scenery  of  Dorsetshire,  if  anything 
nature.  Without  taking  his  sister  can  be  called  tame  which  is  near 
into  consideration,  no  just  estimate  the  sea.  *^The  place  was  rery 
can  be  formed  of  Wordsworth.  He  retired,  with  little  or  no  society, 
was,  as  it  were,  henceforward  the  and  a  post  only  once  a  weeL"  It 
spokesman  to  the  world  of  two  was  called  Racedown  Lodge,  near 
souls.  It  was  not  that  she  visibly  Crewkeme.  **I  think  lUc^own 
or  consciously  aided  and  stimulated  is  the  place  dearest  to  my  recollec- 
nim,  but  that  she  vxie  him — a  second  tions  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pair  of  eyes  to  see,  a  second  and  island,  Miss  Wordsworth  wrote  at 
more  delicate  intuition  to  discern,  a  later  period,  with  fond  enthusiasm, 
a  second  heart  to  enter  into  all  that  **  It  was  the  first  home  I  had." 
came  before  their  mutual  obserra-  Here  the  two  young  poets — ^for  such 
tion.  This  union  was  so  close,  tl)at  they  were,  though  one  was  voiceless 
in  many  instances  it  becomes  diffl-  — lived  and  mused,  and  observed 
cult  to  discern  which  is  the  brother  everything  that  passed  around  them, 
and  which  the  sister.  She  was  part  They  took  long  walks  on  the  breezy 
not  only  of  his  life,  but  of  his  ima-  downs,  and  gazed  with  brilliant 
gination.  He  saw  by  her,  felt  young  eyes  which  noted  every  ripple 
through  her ;  at  her  touch  the  and  chuige  of  colour  over  the  sea. 
strings  of  the  instrtunent  began  to  They  gardened,  no  doubt,  full  of 
thril^  the  great  melodies  awoke,  novel  delight  in  the  space  of  ground 
Her  journals  are  Wordsworth  in  which,  for  the  moment,  they  cidled 
prose,  pust  as  his  poems  are  Dor-  their  own,  and  read  with  industry — 
othy  m  verse.  The  one  soul  *^  if  reading  can  ever  deserve  the 
kindled  at  the  other.  The  bro-  name  of  industry,*'  Wordsworth 
ther  and  sister  met  with  all  the  saya,  with  his  perennial  indifierence 
enthusiasm  *of  youthful  affection,  to  books.  Their  own  youthful  vigour 
strengthened  and  concentrated  by  and  freshness  of  feeling,  and  un- 
their  long  separation,  and  the  de-  bounded  hope,  no  doubt  kept  them 
.  lightful  sense  that  here  at  last  was  from  any  oppressive  sense  of  the 
the  possibility  of  making  for  them-  monotony  of  their  existence  ;  and 
selves  a  home.  He  had  ^e  income  so  completely  sympathetic  and  con- 
arising  from  his  £900 ;  she  had  genial  were  the  pair,  that  their  own 
£100,  a  legacv  which  some  Idnd  society  seems  to  have  sufficed  them 
soul  had  Irft  her ;— and  with  this,  for  two  long  years,  during  which 
in  their  innocent  frugality  ana  there  is  no  record  of  their  career.  In 
courage,  ihey  faced  the  world  like  this  period  Wordsworth  wrote  his  one 
a  new  pair  of  babes  in  the  wood,  drama,  "  The  Borderers,"  a  perf orm- 
Their  aspirations  in  one  way  were  ance  scarcely  worthy  of  him,  which 
infinite,  but  in  another,  modest  as  did  not  see  the  light  for  fifty  years, 
any  cottager's.  Daily  bread  suf-  and  which  even  now,  we  believe,  is 
ficed  them,  and  the  pleasure  to  be  known  to  the  great  majority  of  his 
derived  from  nature,  who  is  cheap,  readers  only  by  name.  And  up  to 
and  gives  herself  lavishly  without  this  time  we  are  not  aware  that  he 
thou^t  or  hope  of  reward.  The  had  done  anything  which  could,  by 
house  in  which  they  settled  would  any  but  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  rural  sight,  be  considered  as  affording  pro- 
cottage  which  struck  their  fancy,  mise  of  the  splendid  future  before 
It  was  not  even  in  their  native  dis-  him.     He  had  published  a  volume 
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of  **  Descriptive  Sketches  of  Lake  their  intense  youthful  gravity,  and 
and  Alpine  Scenery,'*  not  much  superiority  to  all  that  is  ridiculous 
above  the  average  of  university  in  the  situation,  and  their  absorption 
composition,  a  few  years  before ;  but  in  the  erand  pursuit  which  was 
it  would  have  required  the  eye  of  a  opening  before  them,  which  turns 
true  seer— one  possessed  with  the  tne  reader's  smile  into  sympathy, 
very  gift  of  divination— to  discern  Great  as  their  fame  is  now^  an4 
the  author  of  "The  Excursion''  in  much  as  they  have  accomplished^ 
those  smooth  and  softly-flowing  lines,  no  doubt  there  glimmered  before 
Such  a  seer,  however,  there  was,  them,  in  the  golden  mist  of  these 
enlightened  by  the  kindred  gift  of  early  days,  many  an  impossibU 
gei^us.  as  well  as  by  that  ardent  feat  and  triumph  greater  than  any 
youtiiful  enthusiasm  which  so  often  reality.  They  exhausted  themselves 
makes  a  right  guess,  though  on  per-  in  eager  theories,  exchanging  plans 
fecUy  fallacious  groimds.  The  name  and  fancies  as  they  widkcS  with 
of  this  first  critic  who  knew  how  to  their  young  heads  reaching  the  skies 
appreciate  Wordsworth,  and  foresaw  over  the  combs  and  uplands.  Half 
his  future  glory,  was  Samuel  Taylor  spectator,  half  inspirer,  the  deep- 
Coleridge.  "Seldom,  if  ever,"  he  eyed  rapid  girl  between  them  heard 
had  said  some  time  before,  after  and  saw,  and  felt  and  enhanced  eveiy 
reading  the  "  Descriptive  Sketches,"  passing  thought  and  scheme ;  and^ 
"  was  the  emergence  of  an  original  with  an  enthusiasm  which  borders 

eoetic  genius  above  the  literary  on  extravagance,  they  all  worshipped 
orizon  more  evidently  announced,  and  applauded  each  other.  "  He 
"We  are  not  told  hpw  the  two  poets  is  a  wonderful  man,"  writes  Miss 
were  brought  to  personal  knowledge  Wordsworth  of  0<rfeHdge.  "  His 
of  each  other ;  but  in  the  summer  of  conversation  teems  with  soul,  mind, 
1797,  Coleridge  appeared  at  Race-  and  spirit"  Coleridge,  on  his 
down,  and  their  friendship  seems  part,  describes  "  Wordsworth  and 
to  have  at  once  become  most  warm  his  exquisite  sister"  with  equal 
and  close.  They  plunged  into  sudden  fervour.  "  I  speak  with  heartfelt 
acquaintance,  sudden  love.  There  sincerity,  and  1  think  unblinded 
is  something  very  whimsical  in  Miss  judgment,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
Wordsworth's  record  of  the  first  feel  a  little  man  by  his  side,"  he 
evening  they  spent  together.  "  The  writes ;  and  adds  of  Dorothy,  "  In 
first  thing,  she  says,  "  that  was  every  motion  her  innocent  soul  out- 
read  after  he  came,  was  William's  beams  so  brightly,  that  who  saw  her 
new  poem,  the  'Kuined  Cottage'"  would  at^  guilt  was  a  thing  im- 
(aiterwards  embodied  in  the  first  possible  with  her.  Her  informa- 
book  of  "  The  Excursion "),  "  with  tion  is  various,  her  eye  watchful 
which  he  was  much  delighted ;  and  in  observation  of  nature,  and  her 
after  tea  he  repeated  to  us  two  acts  taste  a  perfect  electrometer." 
and  a  half  of  his  tragedy  "  Osorio."  This  rapid  mutual  conquest  of 
The  next  evening  Wiliiam  read  his  each  other  made  by  the  three  friends 
tragedy,  "The  Borderers."  This  advanced  so  quickly,  that  in  a 
was  an  appalling  commencement;  month  after  the  beginning  of  the 
but  notwithstanding  the  temptation  acquaintance  the  Wordsworths  re- 
to  smile  over  such  a  portentous  moved  from  Racedown  to  Somerset- 
way  of  occupying  the  placid  noth-  shire,  to  a  house  caUed  Alfoxden, 
ingness  of  an  evening  "after  tea,"  near  Nether-Stowey,  in  which  vil- 
there  is  something  in  the  sublime  lage  Coleridge  lived.  This  house 
mutual  confidence  of  the  two  poets,  was  much  larger  than  their  previous 
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tho  expense  pf  one 
_^  -—  ^  ,  _  _  ^ ^-  --  excursions.  Words- 
inducement  was  CoIeridge*s  society/*  worth  suggested  (he  hunself  tells 
says  Miss  Wordsworth.     They  re-    ns)  the   incident  of  the  alhatross. 


one,  and  the  country  delighted  them    tined  to  par 

by  its  beauty;    but  "one  principal    of  their  httle  excursions.     Words- 


mained  here  for  nearly  a  year,  which  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  ship 
Wordsworth  himself  descrioes  as  by  the  dead  sailors,  and  furnished 
^*a  very  pleasant  and  productiye  even  an  actual  line  or  two  to  the 
time  of  my  life.*'  De  Quincey  gives  poem ;  but  '*  our  respective  man- 
a  curious  sketch  of  the  feelings  of  ners,**  he  says,  "proved  so  widely 
poor  little  Mrs.  Coleridge  (for  the  different,  that  it  would  have  been 
poet  was  already  married),  who  quite  presumptuous  in  me  to  do 
could  neither  walk  nor  talk,  when  anyUiing  but  separate  from  an  un- 
the  bright  apparition  of  Dorothy  dertaking  upon  which  I  could  only 
Wordsworth,  not  pretty,  like  the  have  been  a  clog.'*  This  idea,  how- 
wedded  Sara,  but  brilliant,  hasty,  ever,  of  mutual  publication,  was 
sensitive,  and  sympathetic,  burst  the  origin  of  the  *  Lyrical  Bal- 
upon  her — the  sharer  of  all  the  long  lads '  which  received  so  strange  a 
rambles,  and  all  the  desultory  won-  reception  from  the  world.  llie 
derf ul  conversations  which  were  "  Ancient  Mariner  '*  grew  out  of  its 
Greek  and  Hebrew  to  herself.  With  first  slight  design  mto  the  great 
these  little  vexations,  however,  we  and  wonderful  poem  it  is;  and  the 
have  nothing  to  do;  but  wonderful  little  excursion  among  the  Quan- 
were  the  wanderings  by  hill  and  took  Hills  gave  rise  to  the  boldest 
Aale,  and  sweet  that  summer,  "  un-  new  essay  in  literature  that  had 
der  whose  indulgent  shade," —  been  heard  of  for  a  hundred  years. 

"Upon  ffmooih  Quantock'g  airy  ridge  w«  ,.  ?^?  *  Lyrical  B^lads'  were  pub- 

roved  lished    m    September    1798.      The 

^°*^b?^'*^'  ^*'"*^  '"^^  ^*''  ^''^"'  volume     consisted    of     Coleridge's 

great  poem,  and  of  many  of  WoMs- 

The  three  made  all    manner    of  worth's,  which  are  as  £ne  as  any- 

Oxpeditions  about  the  beautiful  coun-  thing  he  ever  wrote.     Among  them 

try,   and  all  day  long  strayed,   as  are    the    exquisite    "Anecdote    for 

we  have  said,  with  their  heads  in  Fathers " — most  clumsy  of  titles,  and 

the  clouds,  weavintr  these  visionary  most  lovely  of  verses ;  the  **  Lines 


gossamer-webs  of  poetry,  all  jewelled  wntten  m  Barlv  Spring;"   "  We  are 

and  glorious  with  the  dews  of  their  Seven  ;"  and  the  beautiful  "  Tmtem 

youth,  about  every  bush  and  brae :  Abbey."      The   volimae   containing 

„  _.       -    . .^ . .         _.    _.,^  ^  all  these  and  many  more  was  pub- 

^""he^fc,^^*"^  '^'^'  "^'^  ^^^  Hshed  by  Mr.  Cottle,  the  friend  of 

Didst  chant  the  rlelon  of  that  ancient  man,  Coleridge,     in     Bristol,     who     gtve 

2[he  bright-eyed  mariner,  and  meAil  woes  Wordsworth  thirtv  nonnria  for   hia 

Didst  ofter  of  the  LadyeChriaUbeL  norasworin  muy  pounas  tor  tus 

And  t  associate  with  anch  labonrs.  steeped  share  in  it    The  book,  however,  sold 

I?«t2llS?^5*"S?"';*^**^^""'-.-  so  poorly,  having  been  assailed  by 

"^^^  ^'  ""  ^""^  ^*^^  ^'  ^  ahn^t  eVeiy  critic  who  noticed  it. 

After  the  perils  ofhis  moonlight  ride,  that  when  Cottie,  a  short  time  after. 

Near  the  lond  waterfhU ;  or  her  who  sate  baIH  hia  nnr^vriirKfa  fn  T^n<rtn«n    \^ 

In  misery  near  the  mise^ble  Thorn."  sold  nis  copyngUte  to  Longman   in 

Liondon,  he  found  this  was  consi- 

The  communion  of  spirits    even  dered  absolutely  of  no  value,  and 

went  farther  than  this.  The*'Ancient  restored   it   to    its    authors.      This 

Mariner,"  for  instance,  was  intended  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 

to  have  been  a  composition  by  the  volume  which  contained  Coleridge's 

hands  of  both  x>oets,  and  was  des-  "Ancient  Mariner,"  a  poem  which 
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was  certainlj  not  open  to  the  charts  before  as — an  inexhaustible  treasure, 
of  puerility  and  commonplace  which  but  for  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
were  made  against  his  brother  poet,  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish  soli- 
It  was  by  Wordsworth,  however,  citude,  we  have  eyes  and  see  not, 
that  the  book  was  to  stand  or  fall  ears  that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that 
Unfortunately  there  was  in  its  very  neither  feel  nor  understand." 
plan  a  certain  polemical  tendency  This  attempt  to  teach  and  elevate 
and  challenge  which  roused  all  the  it  by  ostentatiously  simple  means, 
existing  world  of  critics  against  it  roused  the  public  into  something 
The  young  poet  set  himself  to  more  than  mere  disapproval;  and 
instruct  mankind,  not  only  in  the  we  cannot  think  that  in  this  its 
legitimate  way,  by  the  real  message  decision  was  so  far  wrong  as,  in 
which  he  had  to  deliver,  but  by  view  of  Wordsworth^  s  eventual 
revolutionising  the  very  form  and  fame,  the  reader  of  to-day  would  be 
£ishion  under  which  poetry  had  warranted  in  supposing.  To  begin 
hitherto  taught    the  world.      This,  a  serious  and  affecting  poem  thus  — 

was  a  VCTy  diflFerent   matter    from  "A  liitteeMld,  dear  brother  Jim," 

Cowpers  loyal  return  to  that  stately  .  .    n 

medium  of  blank  verse,  which  has  ^*^'^^   ?",  .^tl^'^S' ^  !!"**^>   ^?^» 

been  so  dear  to  all  the  greatest  of  ^®  Tx^^^!.  .f,J^^  "^o  ("^^,?- 

English  poets.      It  was  a  fanciful  complete)  of  "  We  are  Seven ;"  to 

theory,   brought  into  being  in  the  concentrate  the  mterest  m  a  first 

numberless  discussions  which  arose  volume  of  poetry  upon  so  long  and 

between  the  two  young  enthusiasts,  ^?rVf^2r^^!t^  *  production  as  th^ 

who  combined  with  the  fervour  of  ^*^*  Boy ;'' to  introduce  into  sen- 

their  personal  convictions  a  certain  ^^^  verse 

contempt  for  the  judgment  of  the  *'A  household  tub,  like  one  of  those 

world,  heightened   by  confidence  in  ^WT^Ich  women  we  to  wash  their  clothes  ;'•- 

its  inevitable  docility,  and  submis-  were  sins  sufficient  to  weigh  down 

sion  one  time  or  another  to  them-  a  great  many  beauties.     And  when 

selves,  its  natural    leaders.      They  we  add  that  all  this  was  done  not 

knew,   and  were  rather  pleased  to  accidentally,   but   with    serious    in- 

think,  that  critics  would  be  puzzled  tention,  and  from  a  height  of  supe- 

and  startled ;  but  they  did  not  under-  riority,  as  if  something  sacred  and 

stand  nor  believe  it  possible  that  sublime    was    in    the    narrative  of 

they  themselves  might  strain  their  Johnny^s    ride    and    Harry    GiU^s 

theory  into    extravagance,    and   go  shivering — something     which    the 

farther  than    good    taste   or    good  common  reader  was  not  sufficiently 

sense  sanctioned.     According  to  Col-  refined   or    elevated    to    appreciate 

erid^'s  explanation  of  this  theory,  — the    indignation    of    the    public 

he  himself  was  to  take  up  the  super-  appears,   to  a  certain  extent,  justi- 

natural    and    romantic,    as    in    the  fiaole.      This  foolish  and  quite  un- 

"  Ancient  Mariner,"  while  Words-  necessary  idea  was  insisted  upon  as 

worth,  whose  mind  took  a  different  the  very  essence  and  soul  of  the 

bent,  was   "to  propose  to  himself  poet's  mission  by  Wordsworth  him* 

as  his  object,  to  ^ve  the  charm  of  self,  until  matunng  years  improved 

novelty  to  the  things  of  every  day,  his  perceptions  and  taste.      Nothing 

and  to  excite  a  feeling  analogous  to  could  be  more  distinctly  character- 

the  supernatural  by  awaken  mg  the  istic  of  the  curious   self-absorption 

mind^s  attention  to  the  lethargy  of  of  his  nature.     He  was  a  law  •to 

custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  love-  himself.     The  example  of  all  older 

liness  and  the  wonders  of  the  world  poetry  and  the  opinion  of  the  world 
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wore  nothing  to  him,  until  time  had  have  received   his  high  pretensions 

gradually  revealed   the  fact,  which  with    incredulity,    and     even    with 

IS  so  often  imperceptible  to  vouth,  scoffing.     Certainly    no    one    could 

that  all  things  are  not  equally  im-  derive  much  information  about,  or 

portant — that  in  poetry,  as  in  life,  attain  a  deeper  insight  into,  human 

there  are  different  magnitudes,  and  nature,  by  means  of  Betty  Foy  and 

that  the  fullest  truth  to  nature  does  old  Susan  Gale, 

not  demand  a  slavish  adherence  to  Alongside  of  this  failure,  however, 

fact     What  he  intended  to  demon-  appear^  certain  brief  and  delicato 

strato  was,  that  the  feelings  of  Betty  studies  of  humanitv,  which  are  to 

Foy  while  her  boy  was  lost  were  as  Betty  Foy  as  sunshine  is  to  a  twink- 

deep  and  tragical,  and  as  worthy  of  ling    taper.      The    little    girl    who 

revektion   to  the  world,   as  would  **  lightly  draws  her  breatii,  and  feels 

have  been   those  of  a  queen ;  and  her  life  in  every  limV — the  fanci- 

there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  per-  ful  innocent  little  philosopher,  grave 

fectly  true.     The  notion  that  any  in  his  small  fiction,   as  if  it  were 

one  denied  its  truth  existed  only  in  the  solemnest  truth,   who  justifies 

Wordsworth's  fancy.  But  the  choice  his  preference  of  one  place  over  an- 

of    such    colloquial    familiarity    of  other  by  the  first  extomal  circum- 

treatment    as    suggests    a    jocular  stance  which  catohes  his  eye, — ^  At 

rather  than  a  serious  meaning,  the  Rilve  there  was  no  weathercock  !*' 

absolute  insignificance  of  the  inci-  These,   without  any  ostentation  of 

dent,   and  the  absence  of    any  at-  deeper  meaning,  with  all  the  grace 

tempt  to  give  dignity  or  grace  to  and  sweetness  of  spontaneous  verse, 

the  story,   balked    its    effect    com-  are  real  and  most  true  expositions 

pletely  as  an  exposition  of  natiu*e ;  of  nature — that  simple  yet  complex 

while    the    humour    in    it    is    too  nature — separated  from  us  by  a  dis- 

feeble,   too    diffuse,    to  give    it    a  tinction  more  subtile   and    strange 

lively  comic  interest     Cowper  had  than  any  which  exists  between  rich 

ventured  to  be  quite  as  colloquial  and  poor — the  mind  of  a  child.     In 

and    realistic    in    "John    Gilpin,"  these  lovely  little  poems,  however, 

with  electrical  effect ;  but  then  the  the  humbleness  of  the  subject  is  oo 

spirit  and  pure  fun  of  that  perform-  way  dwelt  upon.     Instinctively  the 

ance  was  inimitable,  whereas  Words-  poet   feels    uiat   a    child  is  of  all 

worth's  fun  never  rose  beyond  a  tame  ranks  and  classes  alike,  and  with 

reflective    banter.       Thus,     in    his  a  most  tender  hand  and  careful  eye 

longest  poem,  he  failed,  and  failed  ho  works  his  minute  and    p^fcct 

utterly,  in  the  very  purpose  which  picture.     We  scarcely  need  to  add, 

he  declared  to  be*  his  chief  inspira-  what  is  nevertheless  most  true,  that 

tion;  he  did  not  "give  the  charm  in  this  early  volume   Wordsworth 

of  novelty  to  the  things  of   every  has  painted  some  states  of  the  mind 

day,"   nor   "  excite  a  feeling  analo-  to  us  in  a  few  words  with  a  nicety 

gous  to  the  supernatural  by  awak-  and  truth  which  are  exclusively  his 

ening   the  mind's  attention   to  the  own,  and   in  lines  which,  even   \u 

lethargy  of   custom,   and  directing  expression,  are  as  perfect  as  any- 

it  to  the  loveliness  and  the  wonders  thing  produced  in  his  maturest  days, 

of  HiQ  world  before  us."    This  was  Who  but  Wordsworth  could   have 

what  he  had  professed  and  under-  revealed 

taken  to  do  ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  »« That  Bw«et  mood  when  pleasant  thonghta 

th5t  the  world,  always  more  eager  Bring  sad  thonghts  to  the  mind  *•  ? 

to  seize  upon  a  visible  failure  than  Who  but   he  would  have  ventured 

to  hail    a    modest    success,  should  to  defend   the  sweet  indolence    of 
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youth  —  the     woodland      musings,  worth's  youth.    The  "dear  brother 

which  he  preferred  to  his  books,  Jim"  of  ' '  We  are  Seven," — an  alto- 

"  By  Birtliwaite  lake,  gather  unnecessMj  and  fantastical 

When  Hfc  w»i  swMt,  I  knew  not  wbj"—  adjunct — was  added,  m   the   spmt 

.  ,             1.     .  1.                      1  .  of    sheer    nonsense,  at  Coleridge's 

not  by  any  borish  excuse  or  claim  ^^  ^^^                   u  ^^  ^1  enjoyed 

for  indulgence,  but  by  the  true  phi-  j^e  joke  of  putting  in  our  friend 
losophical  suggestion,  that  j^^^  Tobin's  name,"  says  Words- 
"  We  can  feed  these  minds  of  oim  worth,  with   a  boyish    inability   to 
InawlMpMslTenesB"?  resist  the  mischief,  though   he  ob- 
These  sweet  snatches  of  profound  jects  to  the  rhyme    as  ridiculous, 
yet  simple  thought  were  perhaps  too  Thus    the    two  gravest    figures  in 
brief  and   too  unobtrusive  to  catch  modem  literature  pause  pe^orce  in 
at  the  first  glimpse  the  public  eye,  the  dear  foolishness  of    youth,   to 
and  all  were  slumped  up  together  in  have  their  laugh  out  in  spite  of  art 
the  indiscriminate  opprobrium  called  and  fitness :  and  the  reader  forgives 
forth  by  the  inane  simplicities  of  them  for  tne  sake  of  this  pleasant 
Goody  Blake  and  Betty  Foy.     What  bit  of  revelation,  though  it  was  not 
is  sdU  more  memorable,  however,  is  intended  for  his  eye. 
the  fact  that  the  poet  himself  seems  The  mixture  of  success  and  fail- 
to  have  been  unaware  of  the  difiW-  ure  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
ence  between  them.      In  the  con-  reappears  in  almost  identically  the 
fusion  of  his  ^outh,  amid  all  the  same  manner  in  the  greater  work 
tumult    of    rismg    and    developing  written  at  this  time,  and  intended 
powers,  he  knew  no  biore  than  his  to  be  published  in  this  volume,  but 
audienoe  which  was  the  true  and  which  did    not  see    the   light    for 
which  the  fictitious  ;  nay,  it  would  many  years — the  poem  '  of  **  Peter 
almost  seem  that  the  inferior  work  Bell"      Hero  once  more  the  poet 
appeared    to  him    more   important  breaks  down  in  what  he  means  to 
mod  better  than  the  best     He  tells  be  the  most  important  part  of  his 
us  with  a  little  simple  elation  of  the  work,  and  makes  a  brilliant  success 
"  Idiot  Boy," — "  This  long  poem  was  at  a  point  where  it  has  never  oc- 
oomposed  in  the  groves  of  Alfoxden  currca  to  him  to  seek  it     We  know 
almost  extempore — not  a  word,  I  no  description  of   the  kind  which 
believe,  being  oorrected,  though  one  can  bear  comparison  with  the  first 
stanza  was  omitted.    I  mention  this  part  of  ^'  Peter  BelL"    The  sketch 
in    gratitude    to  those   happy  mo-  of  the  Potter  is  one  of  those  extra- 
ments,  for,  in  truth,  I  never  wrote  ordinary  pictures  which,  once  pro- 
anything  with  so  much  glee."    This  duced,   nothing  can  obliterate.      It 
curious  boyish  simplicity,  delighted  is  simple  fact,  true  to  the  individual 
with  the  thought  that  its  production  man's  outward  appearance,  temper, 
was  **  almost  extempore,'^  and  that  mann^  and  character,  as  if  it  had 
*'  not  a  word  was  corrected,"  blunts  been  a  pnotograph ;  and  at  the  same 
the   edge  of  the  critic's  comment,  time  it  is  absolute  truth,  embracing 
and  melts  him  into  indulgence.     It  a  whole  race  of  m^  transcending 
is  doubly  strange  and  doubly  sub-  the  little  limits  of  the  generations, 
duing    to  find  so  simple  a  delusion  true  to-day  and  to  the  end  of  the 
in  the  mind  of  one  who  was  so  deep  world.     Nor  is  it  the  portrait  of  the 
a  student  of  his  own  nature,  and  Potter  alone  which  is  set  before  us. 
had  already  so  high  a  theory  of  his  With  a  subtle  skill  the  poet  brings 
mission  and  wor£     But  there  are  in  himsdf,  with  all  his  fine  percep- 
other  traces  besides  this  of  Words-  tions,  the  vision  and  faculty  divine 
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of  his  own  eves  and  soul,  »s  painters      gS^jngTiSSj'TmSBW' 
sometimes   onng    m  a  tender  ana       orcumUngandofimpiide&ot. 

visionary  background  of  blue  sky,       „   ^  ^     ^   ^     ^  ^^  ,  i,. 

♦«   4k«/^^  .,«  ^Tr^A    Kt^nr,.  infrx  fiilloT^       Ho  hftd  ft  dtrk  ud  ilddooK  walk, 
to  throw  up  and  bnne  mto  fuller       ^„^  ,       ^^  •lomcbiag  wu  lilt  gall; 

relief  the  rude  figure  that  occupies       Beneath  nia  looks  so  bare  and  bold; 

the  front  of  the  picture.     A  certain      IZX^^'^^^^^^^i- 

cunning    unexpressed  wonder,  and 

comparison  of  this  strange  being  with       His  forehead  wrinUMlwaa  and  fon«d ; 

,.     ^  1,    . „««  «ii  4.uJ«„«k         A  work,  one  half  of  which  was  done 

hunself,  is,  we  can  see  all  through,       gy  ttdnking  of  his »  wJUm  •  and  » how ;  • 

in  Wordsworth's  thoughts — ^a  com-       And  half,  by  knitting  of  We  hrowa 
parison  which,  all  unseen  as  he  feels       beneath  the  glaring  son. 
himself   to  be,  makes   him  at   once       There  was  a  hardneea  in  his  cheek, 

smUe  and  steh      Thus  with  a  half-      Sir«:;'4;n'^1£Sl'"bi'ftSr' 

humorous,  half-wiscful  minuteness,       in  nwar  •  loUtan  pisoe, 

he  shows  us  in  glimpses  the  world       Ajalast  the  wind  »ndop«i  sky  r 

80   lovely  to   himself,  which   sur-       ^^  ^^^^  j„  ^^,^b  t,,,,  ^^^^^ 

rounds  that  unawakened  soul :  the  ^^      ^^^^  .,  ^^^  ^  „ ^  ,^ 

hamlete  which  Iw  "deep  and  tow  ^  ^^^      ^      ,    j^  ^  ,^ii„ 

each  "beneath  Its  bttle  patch  of  sky  ,       ^^  Vude  chakcter,  but  at  t^ 
and  Ijttle  lot  of  stars  ;"  the  "tender  ^^  y^^        y^  ^^^  ^y„^ 

grass"   "  l«idmg   its  earhest  green  ^^  ,,^^  jj^  fTmarveUous.     It  is 

along  the  Une  ;"    the  unconscioM  ^^  ^^^  j„  ^^,,,  ^j  ^,^  ,^ 

sweetness  of  the  April  mom,  through  ^   ^^^      ^,.^  5^  „^  ^u%\jtn^  but  a 

which  "the  soul  of  happv  sound  is  ^^  ^u^o„  ^  two  types  of  hum«- 

T"^^^  »?'  u?^  ^'i'"'    K^  ""'^'iK^  tt/the  most  distinct  iSd  apart  fr«n 

^rou^h   the  high  branches  on  the  ^^'^^  ^^     ^^         ^  ^  t^t,, 

forest^s  edge.    All  this  rises  softly     j  ^^^    .^^^^  .^  ^^  ,,4  ^^^  „^t  ^y 
before  us,  while  Peter,  unconcerned  pjj,     but  by  the  reverse  of  syni. 

and  rude,  leading  his  lawless  lif e  m  ^^y^^  ^^  „d  his  9ubj«t 

the  midst,  rovmg  among  the  vales  ^^^^      „  jt  ^ere,  at  the  two  op- 
and    streams,    sloeping   beside    his         .^^  !^^  ^,  extetence.     Stranie 

asses  on  the  hills,  couched  on  the  {Tthe   effect,  however,  when    the 

"^T  ^f  th.  ^«'o"' f»e  sunshme  or  ^^^  turns  from  this  amanng  be- 
under  the  trees^  and  neither  notmg      .^j        ^   ^^    ..^j,,,    ^    ^j^ 

nor   caring,    trudges    through    the  ^ch  follows,  and  learns  how  Petw 

whole  witih  the  surly  halfniontempt  j^^^  ^  ««  upon  the  banks  of  "  the 

of  his  kind.  murmuring  river  Sw«le  ;"   how  the 


Though  N»tare  ooold  not  toeeh  Us  heart  ms. 

By  lovely  fonaa,  end  sUent  weather.  u  ^it^  motlea  dalL 

And  tender  rooDda.  yet  yon  naghtaee  Upon  the  pivot  of  hl»  tkull 

At  pooe,  thet  Peter  BeB  end  the  Toned  roind  hli  Ions  left  ear  -^ 

bow  he  lengthened  out 


H»d  often  bcoL  tofetber. 


A  e»T*Ke  wfldneea  round  hini  hang 

Aaof  a  dweller  ont  of  doora;  "  Hore  roefhUr  a  deep.dimwn  ehont. 

A«^t^ ^Sfen*"  The  h«rd dry  ...«« oC  hU  horrthl. bra, ;■• 

OfDoant.l>*.«lofdr.a>7m.on.  ^^^^  p^j^  j^^^j   jj,^  ^^^  ^j   jj,^ 

To  all  the  nnshaped  half-hnman  thoughts    poor  animars  master  in   the  water, 

Sud'^.SJiW.^'^nt.r-.  ice  »«<»  ^^  «"'«J,«i  ^7  the  ass  home  to 

Had  Petw  joined  whatever  Vice  the  poor  man's  cottage,  carrying  the 

The  cruel  city  breeds.  news  of  his  death  to  his  widow  and 

?i-  fc--  ».-  V..*--. ..  I.  iK«  — i«ji  children  :  and  how  the  stillness  and 
la  laee  was  keen  as  18  Cot  wind  «        •a.        r    ia^        :  t.&         j     At.* 

hat  cuts  along  the  hawthom-ltence ;  solenmity  of    the    night,   ana    thxs 
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Strang  adventure,  made  such  an  im-  The  volume  of  *  Lyrical  Ballads '  had 

pression  upon  the  Potter,  that  he  heen  just  published,  when,  with  a 

"Forsook  his  crimes,  Miouncedhtetollj,  philosophy    or    indifference    which 

And  after  ten  months*  meUncholy  probably  was    partly  affected,    the 

Becune  a  Kood  and  honest  man.'*  three   young   originators   of    it— for 

Here  the  fall  in  power  and  interest  it  is    impossible  to  deny  Dorothy 
from  the  picture  of  the  man  to  the  Wordsworth  her  share  in  the  book, 
record  of  his  doings  is  very  notable,  though  she  never  wrote  a  line— set 
The  one  is  instinct  with  life  and  off  for  the  Continent     The  Words- 
meaning;  the  other  maundering,  dif-  worths    parted    from    Coleridge   at 
fuse,  and  obscure :  the  one  a  model  Hamburg,  and  went  on  to  the  little 
of  continuous    thought  and  happy  university  town  of  Goslar,  not  far 
expression ;  the  other  strained  mto  from  Brunswick.     We  are  not  told 
ludicrous  simplicity  and  fact-faith-  what  moved  them  to  choose  a  place 
fulness,   provoking    laughter  at  its  so  much  out  of  the  way  and  so  little 
most  solemn  moment,  yet  not  bold  known.      Their    intention    was    to 
enough  to  rise  into  true  humour,  learn  German,  and  to  make  thcm- 
This  distinction  is  very  remarkable,  selves  acquainted  with  German  so- 
and  shows  at  once  how  true  was  the  cietv ;    but  this   purpose  failed,  as 
poet's  instinct  and  how  imperfect  neither    of    them   were    capable  of 
his  theory.     "  The  Tale,"  ho  himself  easy  acquaintanceship,  and  the  se- 
informs  us,  ^*was  founded  upon  an  elusion   in  which    they  had    spent 
anecdote  I  read  in  a  newspaper  of  an  the  last  three  years  had  not,  doubt- 
ass  being  found  hanging  his  head  less,  improved  their  social  capabili- 
over  a  canal  in  a  wretched  position,  ties.     A  severe,  cold,  pitiless  winter 
Upon  examination  a  dead  body  was  came    on,    and,   strangely    enough, 
found  in  the  water,  and  proved  to  Wordsworth's  mind  rushed  back  to 
be  the  body  of  its  master.     In  the  England    and    its    beloved    scenes, 
woods  of  Alfoxden  I  used  to  take  Few  times  of  his  life  were  more 
great  delight  in  noticing  the  habits,  fruitful    than    the    six    months  of 
traits,  and  physiognomy  of  asses ;  dreary  weather    during    which    ho 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  was  froze  in  a  fur-lined  pelisse,  and  curs- 
thus  put  upon  writing  the  poem  of  ed  the  rampant  horse  of  Brunswick 
*  Peter  Bell '   out  of  liking  for  the  which  galloped  on  the  dismal  black 
creature  that  is  so  often  dreadfully  metal    of    his    stove.     Perhaps  the 
abused."    Thus  it  would  appear  that  very    sights    and    sounds   of    the 
it  was  for  the  story  that  the  poem  strange  land,  whither  he  had  come 
was  written.     Wordsworth's  inten-  to  forget  England,  brought  it  back 
tion,  no  doubt,  was  to  prove  that  to  him  more  warmly ;  or  perhaps  it 
hb  simple  hanal  tale  about  an  ass  is  possible,   though  no  one  seems 
and  a  drowned    pedlar  would    in-  able  to  say,   there  was  in  truth  as 
struct  the  world  as  much  as  a  greater  well    as    in    poetry    a    dead   Lucy 
subject,  and  reveal  to  it,  as  no  one  left  behind  in  one  of  these  peace- 
had  yet  revealed,  the  virtues  of  asses  ful    solitudes    whose    ending    had 
and  their   masters.     This  was  his  driven    him    away  to  this  strange 
meaning— but  Genius  balked  him,  place.     There    is    no    information 
and,  by  the  way,  without  any  set  whatever  to  be  found  on  this  sub- 
purpose  or  didactic  meaning,  made  ject,  either  for  himself  or  his  friends, 
this  picture  of  the  wild  tnmip  and  The  five  exquisite  httle  poems  which 
wanderer,  a  picture  which  can  never  bear  that  name,   snatches  as  they 
die.  seem. of  some  sad  and  tender  story. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history,  have  no  explanation    whatever  at- 
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itched  to  thenL  They  were  all  in  every  other  respect  theu'  unity 
written  at  GosUr ;  they  are  full  and  distinctness  is  not  less  than  that 
of  tender  and  real  feelinf,  and  of  the  of  Mr.  Tennyson*8  exquisitely  con- 
deep    reflectiTe    pensiveness  which  stmcted  tale. 

comes  after  sharp  sorrow  has  spent  In  Qoslar,  too,  were  composed  the 
itself;  and  they  all  han^  together  poems,  also  belonging  to  w^  other 
with  a  unity  and  reabty  which  by  the  clearest  connection,  concern 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  beliere  ing  Matthew,  upon  which  we  haye 
that  they  meant  nothing.  Why  already  remarked,  along  with  many 
they  should  be  separated  and  kept  more  of  less  importance.  One  of 
out  of  their  natural  arrangement,  as  these  may  be  mentioned,  solely  as 
they  are  in  all  the  editions  of  Words-  showing  the  curious  polemical  way 
worth  we  have  seen,  it  is  very  hard  in  which  Wordsworth  chooses  now 
to  tell.  Three  of  them  we  nnd  in-  and  then  to  treat  his  own  work, 
eluded  in  the  **  Poems  Founded  on  labouring  to  proTO  how  it  is  done 
the  Affections,**  and  two  in  the  better  than  other  people's,  and  with 
**  Poems  of  the  Imagination," — a  cu-  more  advantage  to  Uie  world.  In 
riously  arbitrary  distinction,  made,  respect  to  the  little  poem  called 
we  suppose,  by  Wordsworth  him-  "  Lucy  Gray,"  one  of  the  sweetest 
self,  either  to  veil  the  personal  and  liest  known  of  his  ballads,  he 
meaning  contained  in  them,  or  in  says:  "The  way  in  which  this  inci- 
obedience  to  some  solemn  crotchet,  dent  was  treated,  and  the  spiritualise 
such  as  entered  his  mind  from  time  ing  of  the  character,  mi^ht  furnish 
to  time ;  but  a  future  editor  would  bints  for  contrasting  the  unaginative 
do  well  to  piece  together  these  bro-  influences  which  I  have  endeavoured 
ken  threads,  and  put  the  five  little  'to  throw  over  common  life,  with 
lays  which  embody  all  we  know  of  Crabbers  matter-of-fact  style  of  hand- 
Lucy,  together  under  her  name,  ling  subjects  of  the  same  kind." 
They  belong  as  truly  to  each  other  Strange  that  the  hand  which  had 
as  ao  the  poems  out  of  which  Mr.  just  framed  such  an  idyll  as  that  of 
Tennyson's  *  Maud*  is  formed.  We  Lucy — such  a  wonderful  sketch  of 
should  be  disposed  to  place  the  human  life  and  wayward  pathetic 
verses  in  the  following  order : — Ist  fancy  as  that  portrayed  in  "The 
"Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  Fountain"  and  "The  Two  April 
known;"  2d,  "She  dwelt  among  Momines"— should  take  the  trouble 
the  untrodden  ways ;"  8d,  "  Three  to  flounsh  these  pretty  verses  in  the 
years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower ;"  face  of  the  world  like  the  banner  of  a 
4th,  "  I  travelled  among  unknown  new  sect  I  But  so  it  was.  Words- 
men;"  5th.  "A  slumber  did  my  worth  would  seem  to  have  wanted 
spirit  seal."  Any  one  who  reads  even  so  much  of  the  critical  faculty 
them  in  this  succession  will  see  at  a  as  would  have  shown  to  him  how 
glance  what  a  consistent  story  they  much  of  hb  work  was  for  ever,  and 
convey,  and  with  what  an  exquisite  how  much  only  for  a  day. 
tenderness  and  natural  feeline  it  is  In  the  spring  of  1799,  Wordsworth 
told.  It  differs  from  'Maud'  not  left  Goslar.  He  was  now  nearly 
only  in  being  much  shorter  and  less  thirty,  his  published  works  had  met 
definite,  but  also  in  the  strange  sad  no  reception  from  the  public,  neither 
calm  ^ven  by  the  fact  that  the  had  ho  as  yet  done  anything  which 
whole  18  written  after  Lucnr's  death —  could  have  justified  to  sceptical 
a  fact  which  makes  it  still  less  likely  friends  his  desultory  and  undecided 
that  Lucy  herself  was  a  mere  crea-  life.  "  He  had  been  composing 
ture  of  the  poet's  imagination ;  and  mmor  poems,"  says  his  biographer, 
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*^but   he  now  projected   something  TakepleMore  in  the  midst  of  happy  thoughts, 

•of  »  higher  aim  and  more  compre-  ^H^xS^HS^^^X^lZ^^Z 

oensiTe  scope.     .     .     .     After  much  Or  not  ftr   off.     Where'er   my   footsteps 

consideration,  he  chose  his  own  intel-  w^*?!ES?'    .  ,„, '  .  ^,..     ^,^  .^  ^ 

i»y.^«.i    v.»:«»    -.-    u:-    »   u'     J.     4i-  Her  voice  WM  like  a  hidden  bird  that  samr : 

lectual    bemg    as   his    subject— the  The  thought  of  her  was  like  a  flash  of  iSSt 

growth  of  his  own  mind."     The  poem  ^  •"*  nnseen  companionship— a  breath 

thus  nndertaken  was  that  which  w^  ^^^ST^^^^fiS^.'S^' 

Snblished  only  after  Wordsworth^s  Ofallmymeditetions.andinthls 

cath,  under  the  titie  of  •^The  Pre-  ^SS^r^'Sl'^^m!'^^^?!^  .  i  , 

i«j-. »»     T*  — .«  •  A     J  J         'A  JSmorace  me  then,  ye  hlUs,  and  close  me  in  I 

lude.       It  was  mtended,  as  its  name  Now  in  the  dear  and  open  day  I  feel 

signified,  to  be  the  commencement  X2?"'„f"*r'*^'**P  •  i  ^ke  «  to  my  heart: 

of  m.  RAriAa  nf  wnflro   ^4  ^\^l^^.  u  TK^  IT**  ^^  **>•  solemn  shelter  of  the  night ; 

m  a  series  Of  works,  of  which     The  But  I  would  call  thee  beaatiftal :  for  mUd* 

Excursion     was  the  only  one  com-  And  soft,  and  gar,  and  beaotUtilthoa  art, 

chapel  to  the  Gothic  cathedral  full         pfeased— 

and  fahr,  with  apse  and  chapels,  with  ^**^j2?  ^  *^"*'  ^^  ^^^^  **®*^' 

h«h  altar  and  echoing  aisles,  which  its  one  grwn  island  and  its  winding  shores. 

Wordsworth    intended  to  make  of  *^^  miiltltode  of  little  rocky  bins. 

sibihties    that  opened   before    him,         most. 

still  had  to  labour  m,  and  therefore  Like  separated  stars  with  clouds  behind/* 
his  projects  were  equally  illimitable. 

In  tiie  autumn  of  1799.  after  some  1q  this  quiet  abode  he  lived  for 
months  of  residence  with  friends,  he  eight  years.  Here  he  was  married, 
and  his  sister  finally  returned  to  ^od  his  maturer  life  began;  and 
their  own  mountain  country,  and  here  he  published  another  volume 
established  themselves  at  Grasmere.  of  the  *•  Lyrical  Ballads,*  which  in- 
We  quote  from  the  unpublished  eluded  the  poems  written  in  Ger- 
remnant  of  "The  Recluse,''  his  in-  manv,  and  two  of  those  grave  pas- 
complete  work,  the  following  de-  torals,  full  of  the  atmosphere  and 
ecription,  printed  in  Dr.  Words-  spirit  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
worth's  biography  of  the  poet,  of  his  so  peculiarly  his  own.  These 
settlement  here  among  his  native  tales — "The  Brothers"  and  "Mi- 
hills: —  chaeP' — partake  of  the  lofty  reflec- 

-On  Nature's  inviution  do  I  come,  ^eness    and    saddened    yet    never 

By  reason  sanctioned.    Can  the  choice  mis-  gloomy  gravity  of  "  The  Excursion.' 


»Pi.  .  «.-j^  ♦•>       ,*-..*       .  It  is  curious  and  even  ludicrous  to 

Tl»*^«J.  tb.  dm....  iur..t  .pot  <»  hear  him-deeply  determined  always 

With  all  Its  unappropriated  good,  to  hold  by  his  theory — explaining  to 

My  own  f—and  not  mine  only.— for  with  me  ri-,-    ^n    s«>nf)in0>   him    thfl   volnmA 

Bnahrined-say  rather    peaceftilly  embow-  *^^»  ,^^    senomg   nim   tne   volume, 

erod—  that  these  poems  "  were  written  with 

a'JSS^  I'H^'JVSJ'J^t^'*^  a  view  to  show  ttiat  men  who  do  not 

A  younger  orphan  of  a  home  extinct,  ^         i  xt.                ^    i   j       i     » 

The  only  daughter  of  mr  parents,  dwells;—  wear  fine  clothes  can  feel  deeply." 

Ay,  thmk  on  that,  my  heart,  and  cease  to  Nothing  could  be  more  unnecessary 

FanM  upon  that,  and  let  the  breathing  ftame  or  uncalled-for  than   this   fictitious 

No  kmger  breathe,  but  all  be  satisfied.  explanation,  which  it  is  very  likely. 

Oh  I  if  such  silence  be  not  thanks  to  God  hftwpvpr     Wordfiworth    himself    ho- 

Fof  what  hath  been  bestowed,  then  where,  ^owever,    n  oraswonn   nimseii    oe- 

wbere  tiMn  lieved,   there    being,    amid    all    the 

»J>^^IJ^t«<>«  *»d  "»t?  Mine  eyes  did  truthfutoess  of  his  nature,  a  certain 

Fix  on  a  lovely  ol^Jcct,  nor  my  mind  solemn  possibility  of  self-deception, 
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such  as  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  without  soiling  his  singing-garments 
men  possess^  of  a  high  sense  of  with  any  of  the  baser  necessities  of 
personal  importance  and  devoid  of  labour,  secured  for  him  a  plentiful 
humour.  Probably  he  was  himself  income.  His  house  was  of  his  own 
quite  unaware  that  in  these  poems  choosing,  in  the  spot  he  loved  best 
he  was  following  the  beni  of  his  in  the  world ;  ana  two  women,  kind 
own  mind,  and  choosing  the  kind  of  and  sweet  and  beloved,  were  his 
subjects  most  natural  to  him.  .  companions  and  worshippers.  No 
Just  before  his  marriage  Words-  happier  lot  could  have  been.  The 
worth^s  little  income  had  been  in-  sorrows  which  came  upon  him  in 
creased  by  the  payment  of  a  long  the  later  part  of  his  life  were  such 
outstanding  deb^  due  by  a  former  afflictions  as  no  man  can  hope  alto- 
Lord  Lonsdale  to  his  father,  and  gcther  to  escape;  but  except  the 
which,  when  divided,  secured  a  little  loss  of  his  daughter  Dora,  no  sor- 
Uvehhood  to  each  of  the  family,  row  even  of  tibe  first  magnitude 
The  receipt  of  this  modest  fortune  ever  came  his  way.  He  was  a 
seems  to  have  made  his  marriage  happy,  prosperous,  and  successful 
pra9ticable,  and  it  was  followed  b^  man,  as  well  as  a  great  and  famous 
a  long  and  steady  career  of  prospen-  poet.  If  he  did  not  win  the  popu- 
ty,  one  good  thing  after  another  fall-  lar  ear  at  once,  faie  had  the  never- 
ing  into  his  hands  in  a  way  which  failing  support  of  applause  from  his 
calls  forth  from  De  Quincey  some  immc^liate  friends,  the  opinion  of 
half-spiteful,  half-humorous  remarks  one  of  whom,  at  least— Coleridge — 
as  to  the  danger  of  holding  anything  he  was  well  warranted  in  accepting 
which  Wordsworth  could  by  any  as  worth  that  of  half  a  hundred 
possibility  want.  He  was,  it  is  clear,  ordinary  critics.  And  thus  his  life 
so  far  an  exception  to  the  supposed  rolled  on,  full  of  peace  and  high 
ordinary  fate  of  poets,  that  he  was  contemplation,  full  of  love  and 
exceptionally  lucky — winning,  by  comfort  and  beauty,  '  and  the 
mere  dint  of  sitting  still  and  doing  praise  which  was  most  sweet  to  his 
nothing,  such  comfortable  prizes  in  ears. 

lifers  lottery  as  many  men  toil  and  We  may  say  here,  and  Maga  may 

fret  for  in  vain.     To  be  sure,  few  be  forgiven  if  it  is  said  with  a  ocr- 

men  have  the  recommendations  he  tain  complacency,  that  these  were  the 

had  to  the  favour  of  those  who  had  pages  in  which  anything  like   true 

such  gifts  to  bestow;  but  circum-  criticism    and    appreciation    of    the 

stances,  as  it  happened,  completely  poetry  of  Wordsworth  first  appeared, 

favoured  his  own  view  of  the  poeti-  The  Essays  of  Professor  Wilson  upon 

cal  character,  and  of  his  special  and  the  rising  li^ht  which  lesser  critics 

individual  importance  as  the  hish  had  so  pertmaciouslr  endeavoured 

priest  and  expositor  of  Nature.     The  to  extinguish, ^were  the  first  worthy 

secluded  and  contemplative  life  he  and  public  tributes  to  its  glory.     We 

loved  was  made  possible  to  him  from  will  not  attempt   to  calculate  how 

an  early  age ;  and  throughout  all  his  much  the  generous  warmth  of  the 

days  the  disturbing  cares  with  which  young  critic,  himself  so  full  of  poetic 

most  men  have  to  struggle  were  kept  fire  and  insight,  had  to  do  with  the 

from  him.     As  his  famil)r  increased,  gradual  opening  of  the  general  mind 

his    income  increased  with    it     If  to  a  perception  of  the  poet*s  real 

his  real  work  brought  him  in,  for  greatness;  but  the  splendid  critioal 

a  long  time,   little  profit,  the  pub-  powers  of  Christopher  North,  and 

he    work    which    he   was    able    to  his  high  instinctive  sympathy  with 

accomplish   by  means    of    a    clerk  everytning     beautiful    and    noble, 
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were  never  exercised  more  lovingly,  still,  to  Wordsworth  as  to  Goethe, 
nor  moro  warmly  expressed.  the  things  that  surrounded  him  were 
Wordsworth  was  thus  placed  in  all  as  instnmients  working  out  his  ad- 
the  very  best  circumstances  for  vancement,  whether  it  were  a  nation 
perfecting  himself  and  his  work,  in  revolution,  or  the  clouds  upon  a 
Everything  served  and  bowed  to  northern  sky  and  the  ripples  on  a 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  lake.  ^  The  most  wonderful  evidence 
tranquillity  in  a  way  which  must  of  this  self-regard — which  is  not  con- 
have  increased  his  natural  high  ceit,  nor  vanity,  nor  any  friyolous 
sense  of  his  own  worth.  And  motive,  but  a  deep  and  solemn  sense 
that  high  sense  of  merit  was  in  that  his  self  was  the  most  moment- 
itself  a  support  to  him  which  it  ous  thing  within  his  ken,  the  most 
is  difficult  to  over-estimate.  It  sovereign  and  majestic,  with  a  natural 
is  not  a  graceful  or  love-attracting  claim  upon  the  aid,  not  to  say  al- 
element  in  his  character.  It  de-  legiance,  of  all  things — is'^to  be  found 
prives  him  of  that  sweeter  grace  in  **  The  Prelude."  To  Wordsworthj 
of  humility  which  endears  the  poet  it  seemed  only  right  and  seemly  t^ 
to  us,  and  gives  to  poetry  that  air  of  devote  a  long,  serious,  and,  aa^  we 
natural  spontaneous  birth  after  which  have  already  said,  almost  sotemn 
the  grand  and  sweet  unconscious-  poem,  to  the  history  of  tbe>  growth 
ness  of  Shakespeare  makes  the  Eng-  of  his  mind.  If  it  is  weH  for  the 
lish  mind  hanker.  But  Wordsworth  student  to  trace  the  growth  of  states 
was  not  of  the  Shakespearian  mould,  and  their  development,  how  much 
and  was  in  no  sense,  at  no  moment  more  interesting  mitst  it  be,  how 
of  his  poetical  life,  free  of  self-con-  much  more  important  for  the  world^ 
Bciousness.  On  the  contrary,  he  to  trace  how  the  poet^s  mind  '^  orbed 
had  nursed  himself,  trained  himself,  into  the  perfect  star,"  and  developed 
for  the  r6U  of  great  poet  He  be-  in  all  its  ^ts  and  powers  ?  This 
lieved  in  .himself  profoundly,  be-  he  said  to^  h^self,  gravely,  uncon- 
lieving  at  the  same  time  that  it  scious  of  amr  hick  of  graceful  humble- 
was  easier  for  the  whole  world  to  ness  and  that  instinctive  modesty 
be  in  the  wrong  than  for  Words-  of  nature  which  is  as  natural  to  some 
worth  to  be  in  die  wrong.  Such  a  great  minds  as  self-consciousness  is 
splendid  conviction  does  not  come  to  others.  Wordsworth  knew,  con- 
all  at  once,  and  neither  does  it  come  fessed,  and  was  fully  prepaid  to 
for  nought  Armed  in  it,  as  in  acknowledge  anywhere,  that  he  him- 
triple  armour,  he  maintained  the  self  was  great — he  had  known  it  in 
steady  tenor  of  his  way,  accepting  his  earliest  years,  from  the  time 
honour  from  no  man,  calmlv  work-  when  he  first  began  to  understand 
ing  out  the  great  work  of  his  life —  whither  his  youthful  musings  tend- 
himself.  He  did  this  as  Goethe  ed.  He  knew  it  fully  during  all 
did  it,  but  more  innocently,  more  his  life.  Shakespeare,  we  may  sup- 
kindly  than  Goethe, — with  a  sense  pose,  may  have  smiled  over  his  fame 
ol  law  and  duty  in  which  his  great  — may  have  lightly  laid  it  aside, 
contemporarr  was  altogether  defl-  and  attributed  his  success  to  some 
dent  Goethe  secured  his  training  knack  he  had ;  but  Wordsworth 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  women's  hearts,  knew  it  was  no  knack,  but  genius, 
more  or  less,  which  did  not  matter.  Wordsworth  was  always  aware  of 
Wordsworth  bought  his  more  cheap-  his  full  claim  upon  the  admiration 
ly    at    nobody's    cost,    winning   it  of  men. 

slowly  from  the  slow  and  noiseless        This    self-consciousness    has    its 

progress  of  his  own  thoughts.    But  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvan-  • 

VOL.   ex. — ^NO.   DCLXXI.  T 
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tages.  It  deprives  its  possessor  of  a  standing  these  ^reat  recommenda- 
certain  simple  sweetness  which  is  tions,  tne  poem  is  founded  upon  a 
the  last  glory  of  the  groat ;  it  takes  mistake — a  mistake  which  Words- 
away  from  him  the  dew  and  the  worth  probably  was  aware  of»  since 
fragrance  of  that  most  gracious  hu-  ho  never  in  his  lifetime  gave  this 
mility  which  is  as  a  perennial  youth ;  record  of  individual  progress  to  the 
but  tit  the  same  time  it  supports  inspection  of  the  world.  The  self- 
him  through  his  difficulties,'  and  belief  of  the  poet  here  overshot 
makes  his  troubles  lighter.  And  it  its  mark;  his  sense  of  his  own 
has,  besides,  this  wonderful  practical  greatness  overtopped  the  slow  con- 
effect,  that  no  man  can  believe  in  viction  of  his  fdlow-men.  He  had 
himself  persistently  and  consistently  not  sufficient  sympathy  with  his 
without  in  the  end  making  other  race,  notwithstanding  his  old  and 
people  believe  in  him.  Wordsworth  persistent  theory  that  it  was  his 
seated  himself  as  on  a  throne,  in  the  mission  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  hum- 
seclusion  of  his  mountains.  He  ble  life  to  the  world — to  perceive 
said  to  the  world,  as  Constance  said  that  the  commonest  village  tale  of 
in  ^e  royalty  of  her  grief :  ^*  Here  I  love  and  sorrow  would  have  interest- 
and  poetry  sit ;  this  is  my  throne —  ed  that  world  more  deeply  than  the 
let  kings  come  bow  to  it"  And  history  of  the  mental  growth  of 
when  the  hour  arrived  the  kings  did  Apollo  himself.  He  had  yet  to  learn, 
come  and  bowed  ;  and  all  the  world  it  would  appear,  the  reverse  truth 
acknowledged  that  the  man  who  of  that  common  maxim,  that  a 
had  been  the  first  to  divine  his  own  man's  life,  truly  told,  is  the  most 
greatness,  had  justified  his  own  do-  interesting  of  all  topics  to  his 
cision,  and  proved  the  value  of  his  fellow-creatures — a  partial  truth, 
judgment.  which  has  been  productive  of  much 

"The  Prelude"  is  full  of  noble  and  mischief  in  the  world  of  letters, 
beautiful  passages,  and  will  always  The  other  side  of  the  shield  heMTs 
be  invaluable  to  the  student  both  the  other  legend:  that  *every  in- 
of  history  and  of  man.  Wo  have  dividual  sooner  or  later  bocomes 
already  quoted  from  it  the  powerful  wearisome  to  his  fellows  who  has 
historical  sketch  of  the  French  Re-  not  some  actual  part  to  play  among 
volution — a  sketch  which  we  think  men,  and  is  not  the  centre  of 
deserves  a  high  place  among  the  other  lives ;  and  that  the  more  ho 
many  records  of  that  wonderful  wraps  himself  up  in  his  own  indivi- 
evei^  and  gives  to  the  reader  of  the  duality,  the  more  he  palls  upon  the 
present  generation  a  new  and  indi-  general  taste,  and  loses  the  interest 
vidual  view  from  an  original  stand-  which  humanity  has  in  all  human 
ing-ground.  There  is  also  much  of  things.  We  have  no  right  to  ap- 
tho  charm  of  autobiography  in  the  ply  this  criticism  to  Wordsworth, 
poem,  and  it  afibrds  an  insight  we  repeat,  since  he  himself  never 
which  nothing  else  can  do  into  the  proffered  this  record  of  himself  to 
poet*s  life.  There  is  nothing  finer  the  admiration  of  the  world  ;  but  it 
in  all  his  works  than  that  picture  of  would  be  well  that  it  should  be 
the  vale  of  Esthwaite,  his  school,  more  fully  recognised  by  all  men  of 
his  "Dame,"  and  all  the  influences  genius  who  are  tempted  to  make 
that  formed  his  boyhood  and  de-  tiiemselves  their  sole  subject  For 
lighted  his  youth.  This  is  brighter  this  reason  chiefly  "  The  Prelude"  is 
and  fresher  than  anything  in  "  The  never  likely  to  ta^e  that  place  in  the 
Excursion,"  and  not  less  lofty  in  general  estimation  which  in  many 
its  truth  to  nature.    But  notwith-    parts  it  deserves;  but  the  student 
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who  turns  to  it  for  help  in  under-  considering  in  the  poem.     It  is  the 
standing  either  the  mind  of  Words-  last  assertion  of '  tne  old   doctrine 
worth  or  the  state  of  feeling  current  which    Wordsworth    proudly    gave 
among  many  generous  and  fine  spi-  himself  credit  for  having  discovered, 
rits  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  he-  and  which  he  clung  to  with  semi- 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  will  fictitious  heat,  whenever  his  genuine 
tind  that  it  is  a  noble  and  pleasant  inspiration  slackened — ^that  a  poor 
path  by  which  he  has  to  travel,  and  man  may  feel  as  deeply,  and  with  as 
will  be  rewarded  in  his  search  for  much  reverence,  as  a  rich  man, — a 
knowledge,  by  finding  many  a  love-  doctrine  never  refdly  questioned  by 
ly  flower  of  fairest  poesy  on  the  way.  any  mind  capable  of  judging.     As 
**The  Excursion''  occupies  a  dif-  one   last    spasmodic    and    fantastic 
ferent    position.      Wordsworth  has  assertion  of  this  quite  unquestioned 
himself   informed    us,   that  it  was  principle,  it  pleases  the  poet,  in  that 
after  the  composition  of  **The  Pre-  mingling  of  weakness  which  accom- 
ludo"   that  the    idea .  of   this    still  panics  all  strength,  to  make  his  sage 
greater  work  occurred  to  him.    **  The  a  packman.    But  it  is  as  puerile  on 
result    of   the    investigation   which  the  part  of  the  critic  to  dwell  upon 
gave  rise  to  it  was  a  determmation  this,  as  it  was  on  the  part  of  the 
to   compose   a    philosophical    poem  poet  to  make  it  so.     The  Wanderer 
containing   views    of    men,   nature,  wanted  no  profession,  nor  rank,  nor 
and  sociotT,   to  be  called  the  Re-  visible  means  of  subsistence.     The 
cluse."    This  Recluse  was,  we  pre-  laws  of  natural  existence  have  no- 
sumo,  the  personage  introduced  in  thing  to  do  with  a  being  so  abstract 
*'  The  Excursion''  as  the  Solitary — a  and   typical      He    is    an    imperso- 
man  driven  into  the  despair  of  be-  nation,    just    as    the    Solitary    is 
reavement  by  the  death  of  his  wife  an  impersonation.      The    one   is   a 
and    chUdren,    roused    again    into  refinecf  and  matured,  soul,  full  of 
fevetish  excitement  by  the  beginning  gentie     wisdom     and     philosophy, 
of   tiie*  French  Revolution,   led   to  calm  as  a  spectator  amid  the  troubles 
wOd  excesses  during  its  progress,  of  the  world — a  man  detached  £rom 
and  finally  hunted  back  by  the  re-  all  personal  burdens,  and  passionless 
newed  and  deeper  despair  caused  by  as  was  the  poet  who  created  him. 
its  bloody  and  terrible  failure  into  a  The  other  is  intended  to  be  an  em- 
lonely  nook  among  the  mountains,  bodiment  of  humanity  outraged  and 
where,  a  misanthrope  and  sceptic,  disappointed,   and  unable  to    learn 
disbelieving  God  ana  doubting  man,  the  lesson  of  submission — a  fiery, 
he  consumed  the  weary  days  in  ab-  impatient,    proud,    and    passionate 
solute  loneliness.     The  subject  of  spirit ;   such  a  one  as  cannot  bend 
**  The  Excursion"  is  the  contrast  be-  his  neck  imder  any  spiritual  yoke, — 
tween  this  lonely,  imbittered,   and  who  demands  happiness  and  delight 
miserable  man,  and  the  impersona-  from  earth  and  heaven,  and  whose 
tion  of  Christian  philosophy,  cheer-  soul  chafes  and  struggles  against  all 
fulness,    and    wisdom,    called    the  the  bonds  and  all  the  burdens  of 
Wanderer,  his  countryman  and  con-  the    flesh.      The  Wanderer    muses 
temporary.    The  famous  fact  which  tenderly,    cheerfully  —  almost   joy- 
has  called  forth  so  many  amusing  fully — about  the  world,  in  which  he 
and  witty  comments,  that  this  Wan-  continually    sees    Good    combating 
derer  is  represented  to  us  as  occupy-  with  evil :   while  the  Solitary  shuts 
ing  no  more  dignified  position  in  life  himself  up  in  the  recesses  of  the 
than  that  of  a  pedlar,  is  in  reality  mountains,  and  broods  witii  bitter 
quite  insignificant,   and   not  worth  grief  and  indignation  over  all  the 
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helm  of  her  nature,  And  abandoned  "  the  Leech-gatherer  on  the  lonely 

herself    to    the    sway  of  a  misery  moor,"  with  its  wonderful  represen- 

which  she  cannot  control,  drawn  by  tation  of  the  landscape,  and  equally 

one    from    whose    hand    no  storm  wonderful  sketch  of  the  wayward 

could  ever  have  wrested  his  helm,  poetic  nature  turning  in  a  moment 

and  who  was  unaware  what  passion  from  hope   t6  despondency,  is  one 

meant     The  inconsistency  is  curi-  of  the   yery  finest  of    his   briefer 

ous,  but  it  is  inevitable;  and  not-  works.      The    description    of    the 

withstanding  this  characteristic  de-  bright  morning  after  a  night  of  rain 

feet,  the  picture  goes  to  the  readec^s  and  storm,  the  stockdove  brooding 

heart  "over    his   own    sweet  voice,"  the 

It   is,   however,   a    very    serious  birds  singing  in  the  woods,  the  air 

matter  when  a  poet's  fame  depends  full  of  "tiie  pleasant  sound  of  waters,** 

upon  a  long  and  serious  philosophi-  is  as  perfect  as  anything  in  poetry. 

c<»l  poem.    Had  Wordsworth  written  ,,  .„  ,^,       .,.  ^  ,       .^  .    . 

"The  Excursion"   and   "The  Pre-  ^^^^  *^  ^^^  the  wn  to  out  of 

lude"  alone,  we  could  have  looked  The  skj  nioices  in  the  mornlnc's  Mrth : 

for  nothing  but  his  final  relegation  '^•S^„*'  bright  with  nln-j^opt;  on  the 

to    that    honoured     and     renowned  The  hare  is  ranning  racee  In  her  mirth— 

but  dusty  shelf  where   "Paradise  And  with  her  feet  she  ftom  the  pb^ 

-r     xt}  t.  1 J    'x      1  Ti.  •  XI.- Raisee  a  mist,  which,  glittering  in  the  enn, 

liOSt     holds  Its  place.     It  is  another  Roue  with  her  aU  the  waj  whererer  she  doUi 

of    the    many  resemblances  which  mn. 

we  have  not    had    space   to  pomt  i  was  a  traveller  then  upon  the  moor, 

out  between  him  and   Milton,  that  I  saw  the  hare  that  raced  abont  with  Joj; 

though  the  great  poems  of  both  are  I  h«ird  the  woods  and  dUtant  watera  roar, 

,  o"  ^^^  o*r^  f   X  J    t       Av.         I  Or  heard  them  not,  a«  happy  as  a  boj ; 

spoken   of  witn   bated   breath  ana  The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  emploj: 

profound  respect  it  is  to  their  lesser  My  old  rwnembrances  went  ftrom  me  whoDj. 

works-the  dehrU  of  their  greatness  ^^  ^^J^*  ^^  *»'  '""^  «» ^»^  ^^  "**^ 

— the  baskets  of  fragments  which 

no<5teritv  hftfl  cwithftrpd  iin   And  rhnr.  Bnt,a»  it  sometimes  chanceth,  from  the  mi|^t 

posienty  nas  gacnerea  up,  ana  cner-  q^ j^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ftirther  ro.  ^^ 

ishes  among  its  dearest  possessions  As  high  as  we  have  mounted  In  delight, 

—that  they  owe  their  warm  and  liv-  J?  our  dejection  do  we  sink  aa  low ; 

1         ^xuL-xrvi^Tome  that  morning  did  it  happen  so, 

mg  place  m  the  heart  of  l*ingland.  And  fears  and  Ikndes  thick  open  me  came. 

At  the  same  time  it  proves  the  Dim  sadness  and  blind  thooghts  I  knew  not 
greatness  both  of  the  elder  and  the  ^""^  ^"^^  "**"'•• 

younger  poet,  that  their  minor  works 

include  in  one  case  the  splendor  of  5^«3|S*,»eL'»S°».'JSh'Sr!!£'1.?S?:- 

"Comus,"  and  m  the  other,  such  a  Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  Joy 

wonderful  outburst  of  highest  poetry  Behind  his  plonjrh  along  the  mouutaln^de. 

•a     *u^    nf\A^   ^«    ♦K-.    T«*:«n>«*,*^,w,  By  onr  own  ^irlts  are  we  deified : 

as    the    "Ode  on    the   Intimations  We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness, 

of  Immortality.*'  We  have  left  our-  But  thereof  comes  la  the  end  despondency 
selves  no  room  to  comment  upon  and  madness." 
that  great  and  most  touching  poem  ;  Never  was  a  picture  more  perfect  or 
nor  on  that  other  which  to  our  own  more  suggestive, 
mind  embodies,  with  singular  beauty  But  time  presses,  and  we  can 
and  force,  at  once  Wordsworth's  only  now  ask  the  reader  to  recall  to 
highest  strain  of  melodious  compo-  his  mind — a  lighter  task — the  won* 
sitioQ  and  his  characteristic  philo-  derful  brief  lines  occurring  here  and 
sophy — the  verses  which  the  poet  there,  some  of  them  claiming  to  be  no 
(always  given  to  uncouth  and  heavy  more  than  what  our  grandfawers  call- 
titles)  has  called  "Resolution  and  ed  "Copies  of  Verses,"  which  breathe 
Independence."       This    sketch    of  a  thousand  suggestions  into  the  spbit, 
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and  whisper  about  us  like  a  soft       Yet,  with  all  •his  power  and  great- 

si»riDg  breeze,  bringing  with  them  all  ndbs,    Wordsworth     rarely    strikes 

manner  of  gentle  fancies.  Let  us  take  those  deepest  notes  that  move  hu- 

as  an  example  the  first  upon  which  man  nature  most  profoundly.     He 

the  book  opens — the  "  Lines  writ-  is  a  poet  of  feeling,  never  of  passion, 

ten  in  Early  Spring'' — already  men-  Reflection     and    contemplation    are 

ttoned  as  one  of  Wordsworth's  ear-  his    natural    atmosphere.      With  a 

liest  compositions.      It  is  the  merest  deep,  sweet,  sober,  almost  pleasur- 

trifle — but  the  man  who  has  soat-  able  sense  of  his  own  emotion,  he 

tered  such  trifles  about  the  world  looks  at  events  which  sting  a  more 

can  never  lose  the  human  reward  of  susceptible  nature  with  sharp  pangs 

admiring  love  and  praise : —  of  anguish.     He  is  never  moved  out 

"I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notci,  ?^    himself,    never   feels    that    the 

WMie  in  a  grove  I  sate  roclined,  '  bonds  of   self-restramt  are  unbear- 

hi  that  8wwt  mood  when  pleMjntthonglita  ^i^^^   is  never  dashed  asainst  any 

Bring  sad. thooghu  to  the  mind.  *  *»^»^    w.    u^»w*    «M»au«>^   c^g^tuoi.   nuj 

J*  \l     ^  -  '  rock  m  his  solemn  and  even  voyage. 

Tbeti^ISrM't?,^^? ^«n :  H«  feniu*. «"  essentially  reflective, 

And  much  it  grieved  mj  heart  to  think  not  dramatic ;    and  this  absence  of 

What  man  has  made  of  man.  passion  and  energy  excUide  bun  from 

ThroQgh  primrose  toAs,  in  that  green  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  created 

The^riwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths;  »«^   existences   into  the   world    to 

And  ^mjfklth  that  every  flower  enrich  it     Wordsworth  has  added 

EiUoys  the  air  it  breathes.  no   new   inhabitants   to   the   world. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played.  His  Wanderer  and  his  Solitary  are. 

Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure :—  __     _.     u«-«     „„;j     ;««««««y*«l*:A«>„ 

Bnt  the  least  motion  which  they  made,  as    we    have    said,   impersonaUons 

It  seemed  a  thriU  of  pleasure.**  only— embodiments  of  abstract  char- 

Or  let  us  take  this  other :-  •? ^r.    Peter  Bell,  though  amazingly 

clear  and  vivid,  is  a  portrait  rather 

'*  He  is  retired  at  noontide  dew,  xu^^  .  M^eatiftn  •    and  hU  nlcc^trh  nf 

Or  fountain  In  a  noonday  grove,  St5.      *^*^??¥^».  »^^  "^^  SKClcn  01 

And  yon  must  love  him.  e*er  to  yon  Matthew,  which  IS,  to  our  thinking. 

He  will  seem  wortliy  or  your  love.  the  most   sympathetic   and   human 

The  oatward  shows  of  sky  and  earth,  of    all    Wordsworth's    attempts    to 

Have  eome  to  him  in  solitude.  te  be  bwlt  upon.      He  did  not  ere-. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie,     "  »*f-     ^^  this,  as  well  as  in   many 

Some  random  truths  he  can  impart,  other  ways,    he  proves   himself   to 

TJe  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye  belouff    to    the    Miltonic,    not    the 

That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart.**  aZ  \  ^         .        *      .,        ^n  ^   v  i 

.  Shakespeanan  family.      But  below 

These  are  quite  insignificant  drops  the  letel  of  Shakespeare,  the  one 
in  the  great  stream  of  poetry  with  unapproachable  eminence  in  poetry, 
which  Wordsworth  has  refreshed  we  know  no  English  writer  by* 
his  'country,  but  how  thdy  enter  in-  whose  side  we  should  hesitate  to 
to  the  reader's  heart  I — what  springs  place  the  austere  and  lofty  poet  of 
of  gentle  reflection  ihej  wake  in  us,  the  mountains.  In  spite  of  this 
unknowing  t  We  do  not  attempt  one  great  defect,  or  rather  by  means 
to  recall  the  higher  and  loftier  of  it,  he  proves  his  ^eatness  doubly  ; 
strains  which  have  helped  to  mould  for  without  a  living  soul  to  help 
our  own  being,  but  even  in  these  him  into  that  high  place — without 
*^  copies  of  verses "  the  chords  human  progeny  to  prove  that  in  him 
tremble  and  thnll  under  the  mas-  too  dwelt  the  divine  life-giving  prin- 
ter's hands,  and  wake  a  thousand  ciple  of  genius — ^^without  even  tho 
echoes  in  the  hearers'  hearts.  gloomy  grandeur  of  a  Lucifer   to 
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open  ^e  gates  of  fame  for  him —  grand  spectacle  of  this  man's  faith 

Wordsworth   has    stepped   upod  a  m  himself,  and  by  the  real  splen- 

Sedestal  scarce  lower  than  that  of  dour  of  the  poetry  which  began  to 

[ilton,  and  so  long  as  the  English  penetrate   into  its   heart,  added  its 

language  lasts,  is  little  likely  to  lose  belief  to  his,  and  acknowledged  the 

his  crown  of  fullest  fama  rank  which  he  had  always  claimed. 

Wordsworth^s    life  was    too  un-  Pilgrims  came  from  far  and  near  to 

eventful,  too  prosperous  and  full  of  worship  at  his  shrine,  and  very  cour- 

comfort,  to  call  for  much  remark,  teous,  very  kind,  was  the  throned 

We  might  quote  from  the  graphic  and  reigning    poet.      He  lived,  as 

narrative  of  De  Quincey  many  plea-  we  have  said,  a  prosperous  life,  suf- 

sant  descriptions  of  his  simple  home  fering  not  at  all  from  the  pinching 

and   habits  and  characteristic  sur-  cares  which  vex  so  many  of  his  race, 

roundings,  but  there  is  always  a  cer-  able  to  bring  up  his  children  as  he 

tain  strain  of  personal  gossip  even  wished,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  free- 

^in    that    elegant    narrative,    and    a  dbm  and  many  of  tne  solacements 

freedom    of    contemporary   remark  which  were  congenial  to  his  nature, 

which  has  worn  out  of  use  in  our  His    daughter    Dora    died    in    the 

more  reticent  days.     He  lived  with  summer  of   1847,  leaving   a   cloud 

his  wif^  and  sister,  priestesses,  if  not  upon  his  life  which  never  dispersed 

of  poetry,  yet  of  the  poet,  for  many  i^in.      V  Our  sorrow,  I  feel,  is  for 

long  and  peaceful  and  happy  years,  life,"  he  wrote  six  months  after.     It 

Another  younger  priestess  and  gent-  was  the  first  blow  which  ever  had 

lest  ministrant  grew  at  his  side  in  been  struck  at  its  roots  ;  and  for- 

the   shape  of   his   daughter  Dora,  tunately   that    shadowed    life,   sick 

affording    him    the    purest    happi-  with  immeasurable  loss,  was  not  far 

ness  and  deepest  content  of  his  life,  from  its  end. 

Like  every  man  thus  supported  by  He  died  in  April  1850,  agod  four- 
more  than  one  worshipping  woman,  score,  having  enjoyed  almost  every- 
his  belief  in  himself  and  his  own  thing  that  life  could  give,  and  a 
greatness  grew  and  strengthened,  good  conscience  wi^  alL  Seldom 
No  religious  dogma  could  have  been  has  poet  been  so  happy ;  never  has 
held  with  a  more  austere  and  grave  man  borne  happiness  and  glory  with 
devotion ;  and  as  he  grew  older,  tiie  a  more  steadfast,  serious,  unexdted 
world,  impressed    equally    by    uie  sobriety  of  souL 
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CHAPTER  XXXIU. 

Wb  must   leave    our   friends  in  that   to  be    on    the    Continent,   at 

Bournemouth  for  a  little,  and  turn  this   time  of  the  year,   was  highly 

back  some  space  in  time,  to  trace  the  comme    il   fauty    and    that    oppor- 

adventures  of  the  M^Rillop  family  tunities  of   making   **nice  friends*' 

since  we  last  saw    them — the  day  were  not  among  the  least  of  the  ad-  , 

after  the  military  ball  in  Edinburgh,  vantages  to  accrue  from  a  residence 

They  did  not  remain  in  the  northern  in  some  pleasant  Continental  town, 

capital  more  than  it  week  or  two  where,  she  understood,  the  English 

after  that  event      M^illop  stuck  visitors,  e^m  of  the  highest  distinc- 

to  the  programme  he  had  indicated  tion,  fraternised  without  any  *^  stifif- 

to  Bertrand,  and  took  his  family  to  ness,*'  and  "  liked  you  for  your  own 

Pau,    where    Sir    Roland  had   an-  sake,*^  which  the  Edinburgh  Goths 

nounced    his    intention   of    passing  could  not,  in  her  case,  be  induced 

the  spring  months,   on  his    return  to  do,  either  for  that  or  any  other 

from  his  colony.  consideration.     So  she  gladly  shook 

Mrs.  M^Killop  was  not  averse  to  the  snow  off  her  feet  against  the 
this  arrangement.  Edinburgh  was  Modem  Athens,  and  departed  re- 
not  altogether  to  her  mind.  Society  joicing  for  pastures  new.  The  plan 
did  not  open  her  arms  to  her  fA  she  did  not  suit  Eila  at  alL  She  was  * 
had  expected.  By  dint  of  elaborate  getting  on  very  well  in  Edinburgh. 
dinners,  and  asking  right  and  left,  An  occasional  glimpse  of  her  step- 
she  managed,  indeed,  to  get  about  dame's  sulky  countenance,  solitary 
her  a  certain  set  of  people  who  were  in  the  bank  of  chaperones,  rather 
willing  enough  to  go  anywhere  for  added  a  zest  to  the  pleasures  of 
a  dinner,  but  whose  presence  at  her  a  ball ;  and  she  had  several  pro- 
board  shed  no  lustre  thereupon,  mising  things  in  hand,  some  one  of 
They  were  not  the  people  she  wanted,  which  time  might  develop  into  a 
by  any  means.  Her  battered,  semi-  golden  certainty.  She  shone  among 
mythical  old  pedigree  was  a  drug  tiie  military.  Many  artless  youths 
in  the  Edinburgh  market,  and  her  of  the  profession  glared  on  each 
wealth  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  other  with  hot  eyes  for  her  sake, 
and  p^hapsof  some  other  feeling,  in  and  dreamed 'champagny  dreams  of 
that  not  yisf^  opulent  city.  She  matrimony  and  bliss  on  5s.  8d.  per 
could  not  get  on,  in  fact,  and  earlv  diem ;  ana  although  men  more  amply 
became  convinc^  that  to  sit  all  provided,  and  therefore  of  a  greater 
night  long  at  public  balls  alone  and  retenue^  curiously  scrutinised  Mrs. 
supperless,  amid  a  crowd  of  acid  M^Killop's  florid  equipments,  and 
dowagers  who  would  none  of  her,  pondered  whether  bliss  would  not  be 
for  all  her  diamonds,  while  her  rather  heavily  handicapped  with  a 
step-daughter  danced  and  flirted,  mother-in-law  of  that  pattern,  still 
was  a  game  that  was  decidedly  not  such  ponderings  end  generally  in 
worth  &e  candle.  •  declaring   for  the  match,  handicap 

Therefore    M^Rillop's  suggestion,  and  all. 
that    they  should   go   abroad,  was        So    here    Eila    was    enjoying   a 

erateful    to  her.      She  had    never  triumph  and  playing  a  good  game; 

Been  out  of  Scotland,  but  she  felt  whereas  at   Pau, — min<Hul  of   her 
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guilty  secret,  she  shuddered  as  she  Quatre  most  satisfactory;  but  she 

thought  how  the  cards  might  run  looked  upon  all    these  things — the 

for  her  there.     Sanguine  she  might  view,  the  entourage^  kc — much  as 

be,  but  there  was  always  a  doubt,  she  did  upon  the  gilding,   the  or- 

and  eueh  a  doubt     She  had  to  go,  molu,  the  velvet  and  the  satin  which 

however,     her    feeble    insinuation  made  splendid  the  Ihterior  of   her 

that  it  was  almost  indelicate  to  hunt  abode ;    she    classed    them    all    to- 

Sir  Roland  as  they  were  about  to  gether  as  good    things   which    she 

do, .  m^ing  no  impression  on    her  had  hired  for  the  season,  to  promote 

parents.     So  she  went ;  and  among  her  personal  splendour  ana    social 

*  the  troops  in  and  about  Edinburgh  distinction,  and  for  which  she  was 

there  was  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  paying  a  stiffish  consideration. 

gnashing  .of    teeth.      She    had    an  A  fine  mouqtain  ?    Yes,   rather ; 

undeniable  genius  for  making  fools  but  small  blame  to  him,  he  cost  her 

of  men,  even  where  nature  Imd  not  several  extra  Napoleons  per  mensem. 

anticipated  her.  It  was  not  Mrs.  M^Killop^s  mission  at 

Mr.  M'Killop  was  very  liberal  in  Pau,  she  felt,  to  stare  at  a  snowy 

money  matters,    and,   provided    he  range ;  she  could  do  that  gratis  at 

was  not  bothered  about  the  making  -home,  more  days  of  the  year  than 

of  domestic  arrangements,  had  no  she  cared  for:   nor  yet  to  poetise 

objection  to  pay  for  them  in   the  over  the  birthplace  of  the  gallant 

most  docile  spirit    His  wife  had  a  Henri;      Edinburgh      Castle     was 

sort  of  carte  hlar^he^  and  as  she  had  twice  as  big,   and  was  it    not  the 

.  determined  to  make^  a  sensation  at  birthplace  of  several  royal  Jamies  ? 

Pau,  she  used  the  privilege  boldly.  No,  ishe  was  there  to  do  what  she 

and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  with  could  not  do  at  home ;  and  **  mon- 

the  desired  result  strari,"  not  ^'monstrare,  digito**  wib 

They  were  soon  lodged  in  the  to  be  her  motto.  TheM'Killopeqai- 
most  elegant  and  even  gorgeous  page  was  magnificent;  the  bveriea 
appartement  which  money  could  fiorid ;  the  horses  English,  of  purest 
procure,  close  to  the  Place  Royale,  blood  and  loftiest  action ;  heraldic 
on  the  noble  terrace  overhanging  devices  defied  ^e  laws  of  heraldrr  on 
the  river.  No  situation  could  be  every  available  panel,  button,  and 
more  picturesque — perhaps  it  is  one  strap  of  the  harness ;  and,  to  crown 
of  the  finest  points  of  view  in  the  all,  Angus  M'Erracher,  in  the  bra- 
world  ;  with  its  for^rouud  of  dash-  very  of  his  mountain  plumage,  acted 
ing  river,  and  gently-sloping  uplands,  the  combined  parts  of  cha$9eur  and 
bosky  with  vineyards  and  dotted  minstrel — now  dancing  attendance 
with  graceful  hamlets ;  and  beyond,  on  his  lady  in  the  promenade,  now 
the  great  sweep  of  the  Pyrenees,  scarifying  the  ears  of  the  vicinity 
a  mighty  snow-clad  phalanx,  inde*  with  the  terrible  utterances  of  bis 
scribable  in  their  weird,  wild  ma-  bagpipes.  As  to  the  lady^s  personal 
jesty.  No  situation  can  be  more  adornments,  they  were  in  keeping 
picturesque;  but  it  had  higher  at-  with  all  the  other  externals.  In 
tractions  still  for  Mrs.  M^Killop — it  ancient  love-songs  the  enamoured 
was  the  most  fashionable  locality  swain  frequently  undertakes  to  scour 
she  could  select  in  all  the  town.  the  world  in  search  of  ornaments 

She '  admired    the    Pic    du    Midi  worthy  of  Belinda^  charms — to  ran- 

of  course  (though  constantly  assert-  sack  the  earth  and  harn^  the  sea, 

ing  its  inferiority  to  Ben  Lomond),  and    glorify    her    beautiful    person 

and  the  river  below  was  very  nice,  with  the  results.     Mrs.   M^Rillop's 

and   the  adjacent  chateau  of  Henri  appearance  suggested  the  idea  that 
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somebody  bad   actually  been,  and  through  the  town  had  done  its  work 

gone  and  done  all  this.     The  well-  well,  and  gossip  and  rumour  were 

bred  English,  of  whom  there  was  a  at  work  upon  the  new  arrivals  with- 

fair  sprinkling  in  the  place,  half  for-  out  a  moment*s*delay.     The  wildest 

got  the  conyentional  luck-lustre  gaze,  contradictions     circled     about    the 

ai.i  muttered  incisiye  little  remarks  coteries  ;  and  Proteus  himself  could 

to  one  another,  as  the  tremendous  not  haye  assumed  a  greater  variety 

equipage  went  flaunting  past    The  of  characters  than  were  assigned  to 

third-raters,   who  were   in    a    vast  the  unconscious  M^Killop. 

majority,  fell  down  and  worshipped  He  was  a  Scot  who  had  natural- 

the  golden  calf.     Americans,  filled  ised  himself  in  Russia,  and  made  a 

with    envious    admiration    by    the  colossal  fortune;   he  had  married  a 

costliness  of  the  spectacle,  were  re-  Begum,  and  given  Rachel  a  lac  of 

minded  of  the  superior  though  some-  rupees  to  Europeanise  her  complex- 

what    similar    " boil-up'*    of    Mrs.  ion;   he  was  the  proprietor  of  the 

Thaddeus  G.  Cass  of  Boston,  U.  S. ;  Hebrides  ;   he  owned  a  silver  mine 

and  all  the  other  nationalities  ear-  in  Peru;  ho  had  rigged  the  cotton 

amba^d^  and  saere^dy  and  eceo^d^  as  market ;  he  had  plundered  the  Yice- 

the  delighted  lady  bowled  about  the  roy  of  Egypt ;  he  had  "  contracted" 

town,-  Bowing  her  cards  broadcast,  for    every th  in  <j    everywhere  ;  —  in 

and  overlooking  no  house  which  she  short,  his  wealth  was  the  only  point 

believed  to  be  the  abode  of  an  eli-  on  which  there  was  a  shadow  of 

gible.      The    Continental    etiquette  unanimity;    but  that  was  enough, 

which  gives  the  privilege  of  initiat-  Life  is   short  everywhere,   and    at 

ing    social    relations    to    the  latest  Pau,   where    half   the  visitors    are 

comer,  delighted  her,  and  she  made  moribund,  the  reflection  is  laid   to 

the  most  of  it    The  visitor's  list  heart,  and  the  motto  there  seems 

and  the  resident's  list  were  mastered  to  be,  *^  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be 

by  her  in  one  day,  and,  in  three  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

more,    it    was    a    very   exceptional  Li  the  race  with  Death  there  is 

household  whic|^  was  not  supplied  no  time  to  be  fastidious — ^no  time 

with  a  large  oblong  ticket,  gilt  as  to  its  to    be    wasted    in    preliminary    in- 

edges,  crested  in  a  merry  colour,  and  quiries  as  the  antecedents  of  those 

inscribed  in  big  German  letters —  who  can  minister  to  the  pleasures 

of  the  fleeting  moment  So  Mrs. 
M^Rillop's  bolts  were  shot,  and  in 
a  vast  number  of  instances  they 
reached  the  mark  she  had  aimed  at 
Of  course  there  were  cases  of 
failure ;  as  vrith  the  Dowager  Duch- 


The  purchase  of  Tolmie-Donnochie  ess,  for  instance,  who,  after  curiously 
was  not  yet  a  fait  accomplL  but  a  scrutinising  Mrs.  M*Killop's  wonder- 
territorial  title  was  not  to  be  dis-  ful  card  through  her  glass,  promptly 
carded  on  any  such  insufficient  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
grounds.  taken    forth  of    the  premises    and 

From  the  Maire  to  the  Prefet —  burned  with  fire ;  or  with  her  friend 
fr<Hn  Mrs.  Dickinson-Tomkinson  of  the  Comtesse  de  Sac-a-papier,  who 
the  Lindens,  Putbey,  to  the  Dow-  exclaimed  to  her  the  same  evening, 
ager  Duchess  of  Esil  —  there  were  "My  God!  figure  to  yourself,  my 
few  exemptions.  Mrs.  M^Rillop  dear  Duchess,  that  the  great  rod 
shot  her  bolts  and  waited  for  the  turkey  comes  from  paying  her  re- 
result     Not   long.      Her   progress  spects    at  me!"     But   these    were 
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exceptional  cases,  and  bushels  of  do  with  the  orgies  of  the  place.  He 
cards  speeidily  cumbered  the  draw-  was  waiting,  with  a  feverish  impa- 
ing-room  table  of  the  new  arrivala  tience,  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  Roland, 
The  quantity  was  uodenikble,  what-  who  was  due  by  this  time,  and,  ah* 
ever  the  quality  may  have  been,  sorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  comin<; 
Yet  many  of  the  cards  were  in-  interview,  took  little  heed  of  wbut 
scribed  with  double  surnames, — to  went  pn  about  him.  A  solitary 
Mrs.  M^Killop  an  infallible  sign  walk  in  the  forenoon,  a  few  hours  of 
of  high  distinction ; — and  as  for  the  the  newspapers  in  the  English  club, 
"castellated  Irish^'  who  returned  and  a  solitary  evening  at  home— 
her  visit,  their  name  was  legion,  such  was  his  programme.  He  re- 
What  would  she  have  ?  In  a  week  sisted  a  thousand  efforts  at  f rater- 
thcy  were  in  the  vortex  of  every-  nisation,  and  his  unsociability  having 
thing ; .  balls  by  the  half-dozen  to  be  accounted  for,  continued  to 
every  evening;  picnics,  ridi;ig-par-  make  him  the  object  of  much  specula- 
ties,  dinners,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  tion.  He  was  revolving  the  pros  and 
Mrs.  M^Killop  was  in  the  seventh  cons  of  a  loan  to  the  Sultan ;  he  was 
heaven.  Eila  at  once  assumed,  be-  meditating  some  gigantic  scheme  for 
yond  all  dispute,  the  position  of  the  swindling  the  public  in  an  inter- 
sovereign  belle.  Her  beauty  was  national  sense ;  he  had  miirdered 
sufficient  for  that ;  but  such  beauty,  some  one  in  Mexico,  and  was  a  prey 
backed  by  mines  in  Pom,  and  other  to  remorse.  Such  and  suchlike 
similar  advantages,  turned  admira-  were  the  theories  about  him,  as  he 
tion  into  a  furore.  In  a  ball-room  unconsciously  mooned  about  the 
there  was  no  getting  near  her.  Men  place.  When  his  people  happened 
waited,  two  deep,  to  petition  for  a  to  be  at  home,  which  was  vexy  sel- 
dance ;  and  the  comitans  eaterva  of  dom,  he  was  more  than  ordinarily 
adventurers  who  swarmed  about  her  silent  with  them.  A  remark  on  the 
as  she  rode  out,  reached  the  dimen-  weather,  or  the  non-arrival  of  Sir 
sions  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  A  Roland,  pretty  nearly  exhausted  his 
strange  Bashi-bazouk  squadron,  communications  fo|tthe  day. 
too.  The  ever-mysterious  Count,  They  had  been  at  Pan  for  a  good 
the  gentleman  from  Ireland,  the  many  weeks,  and  thus  occupied, 
solemn  Spaniard,  and  the  full-blown  when  a  ball  came  off  of  more  than 
cap-d-pie  tiger  from  third-rate  Lon-  usual  distinction  and  splendour, 
don  dubs,  trotted  fiercely  together,  It  was  given  by  people  ^ho  occu- 
a  solid  phalanx  J  while  fervid  Yan-  pied  about  the  best  position  in  the 
kees  and  airy  French  officers  cur-  social  orbit  in  which  the  M'Killops 
veted  and  titupped  about^  watching  moved,  and  was  attended  by  many 
for  a  break  in  the  serried  ranks,  who  belonged  to  a  circle  into  which 
From  morning  to  nieht  her  life  was  they  had  never  penetrated.  It  had 
a  perpetual  triumph ;  the  fatigue  been  a  good  deal  looked  forward  to 
would  have  prostrated  most  girls  in  by  them  in  consequence,  and  even 
a  week,  but  at  the  end  of  a  fort-  more  than  usual  pains  were  taken 
night  Eila  was  as  blooming  as  ever,  to  give  distinction  to  the  toilette  of 
She  throve  on  homage  and  excite-  "the  Western  Star,*'  the  tobriqiut 
ment,  which  certainly  constitute  a  which,  as  humouring  the  theories  of 
pleasant  diet  Peru  and  the  Hebrides,  the  public 

^Poor  old  M^Killop  all  this  time  led  had  agreed  to  bestow  on  Eila. 

a  sufficiently  quiet  life.     The  object  She  and  her  mother  found  that 

for  which  he  had  come  there  was  there  were  many  people  there  with 

very  different    Ho  had  nothing  to  whom  they  were  unacquainted,  and 
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the  former  noted  with    exultation,  "  Scotch,  I  suppose  f' 

that  the  effect  produced  upon  them  "  I  think  not     Mexican  or  Peru- 

by  her  appearance  was  all  that  could  vian,  or  something/*  said  the*  lady, 

be  desired.     It  was  not  merely  ad-  confounding  the   girl's  origin  with 

iniration,.it was  surprise  also.     Most  that  of  her  reputed  wealSi.     "So 

of  them,  of  course,  had  sten  her  in  charmed  to  see  you,  my  dear  Miss 

the  morning,  when  riding  or  driving,  M*Eillop  I  what. a  heavenly  dress  I 

but  she  was  perfectly  aware  that  in  and  yourself  more  angelic,  if  pos- 

the  dress  of  the  evening  her  charms  sible,  than  usual.'*    Then  turning  to 

were     enhanced     a     hundred-fold,  the  Satyr,  who  was  basilisking  the 

That  **  no  one  knew  what  she  was"  young  beauty  with  his  unholy  blue 

in  fact,  she  would  say,  till  they  had  eyes,  "  Let  me  present  to  you  Sir 

seen  her  in  this  costume.     To-ni^ht    ."      Here    the    music    struck 

nothing    could   be   more   becommg  up    with    a  tremendous  fanfarade, 

tHan  her  dress,  and  she  was  in  her  close  behind  them,  so  that  Eila  did 

very    best    looks,      tier    entrance  not  catch  the  name.     The  handle, 

created  something  like  a  sensation,  however,  reached  her,  and  she  waff 

"  Here  comes  our  belle,"  said  the    civil,  notwithstanding  Sir ^*s  age 

lady  of  the  house.     "  L  must  really  and  unprepossessing  appearance, 

introduce  you  to  her  at  once."  '*  Will    you  take  pity  upon  the 

The  gentleman  she  addressed  was  latest 'arrival  in  Pau,  Miss  M'killop  ?" 

an  elderly  man,  certainly  not  of  pre-  he  said,  in  a  soft  and  hammnious 

possessing,   or    even   distin^ished,  voice;   '*a  man  without  friends  or 

appearance,    though    something    in  acquaintance    in  the  place,    except 

the  hostess's  manner  towards  him  our  hostess,  and  dance  a  quadrille 

gave  bystanders  an  idea  that  ^^  ^^  with  me  ?" 

a  person  of  distinction,  in  her  opin-  "  With    pleasiire ;  when  shall  it 
ion  at  all  events.     He  was  a  man  bef                                ^ 
of  the  middle  size,  with  a  reddish  "  Now,  if  jrou  will,  for  you  have 
face    closely    shaved,    and    sparse  made  no  engagement^  ^et 
white  hair  carefuUy  brushed  to  con-  "  How  do  you  know  lihat  ?"  she 
ceal  baldness ;  his  nose  aquiline,  but  asked  with  a  laugh, 
large  and  coarse ;  his  mouth  full  and  "  Because  I  was  watching  your 
coarse,  his  under  lip  pendulous,  his  triumphant  progress  from  the  mo- 
chin  doubling,   his  eyes  small  and  ment    you  entered,   and  you  were 
of  a  pale  blue,   set  very  close  to-  cruelly  indifferent,   and  would  not 
gether.     It  was  a  nasty  face,  cunning  notice  some  score  or  two  of  aspir- 
and  sensual.     Notwithstanding  these  ants." 

disadvantages,  or  rather  perhaps  to  The  old  gentleman  was  trh  lien 

counteract  them,  he  had  all  the  ap-  after  all,  £ih  thought,  and  she  con- 

pearance  of  paying  much  attention  to  sented  to  dance  the  first  quadrille 

his  dress ;  and  the  alacrity  with  which  with  him — a  complaisance  which  sent 

he  acquiesced  in  the  introduction  to  some  half-a-dozen  Bashi-bazouks  to 

Eila,  and  the  satyr-like  gaze  which  the    right    about,     gnawing     their 

he  fixed  upon  her  from  the  moment  hearts. 

of  her  entiy,  showed  that  he  was  not  "  You  know  all  the  world  here, 

insensible,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  Miss  M'Rillop,.  of  course,"  said  her 

female  charms.  partner ;  "  please  enlighten  my  dark- 

^^  Do  so,  pray,"  he  said,  in  answer  ness,    and    tell  me  who  are   yoiit 

to  the  lady.     "She  is  really  lovely  lions." 

-lovely  ;  her  name  is  f  *  **  J    really  don't  think  wo  have 

Miss  M^Killop."  any  to  boast  of  here ;  there's  Barpn 


It 
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BroTaski,   oyer  there;  I  betieve  he  no    matter    what — ^what   jou    can't 

would  be  hanged  or  knoutM  if  he  conceive  now,  I  am  sure,"  with  an 

went  hornet  which  makes  him  a  sort  amorous  twinkle, 

of  lion,  I  suppose/'          *,  **  The  old  goose  is  fishing  for  com- 

"He  reverses  the.  proverb,   and  nliments,"  bought  EiU — "Til  give 

thinks  it  better  to  be  a  living  lion  him  .one  ;i|. and  went  on, — ^'When 

than  a  dead  ass,   I  suppose :   and  you  are  really  an  old  man  you  may 

who  is  that  lady,  raiher  old,  in  green  take  the  privUege  of  age ;  at  present, 

satin  with  diamonds?'*            ,  you  have  no  business  to  ask  me 

**  That,"  said  Eila,  with  some  awe,  whether  I  think  you  handsome.     I 

as  mentioning  the  marchioness  of  am    not  going  to    tell  you,  at  all 

the  place,  "is  Lady  Grampington."  events." 

"  Indeed  I  how  very  odd  I  should  Her  partner  was  enchanted.     **  I 

not  recognise  her !  one  of  my  oldest  believe  I  am  almost  old  enough  to 

friends.      Tve    been    long    abroad  be  your  grandfather,"  he  replied.* 

though,    and    tinje    passes.     Dear,  "  Not  almost,  but  altogether,"  she 

jiear,    how  time    does    pass!"   and  thought,   as  she    answered,   **£ven 

something  like  a  sigh  escaped  from  that  needn't  make  you  very  old." 

his  lips ;  and  £ila  looked  at  him  with  "  No,  true ;  ^ou  are  as  young  as 

a  little  semi-pathetic  glance  of  sym-  Aurora,  and  "  (m  a  tender  voice)  **  txt 

pathy.      Was    he    not    Sir    Blank  more  cruelly  bewitching." 

Blank  himself,   and  the  very  dear  "I  must  really  send  you  to  the 

friend^of  the  Marchioness  of  Gram-  Marchioness,"  sai^  Eila,  using  her 

pington  ?  eyes,  partly  for  practice'  sake,  with 

"  Time  is  a  sad  dog,"  he  contin-  all  her  might  and  main.     "  If  3%a 

ued ;  "  I  was  a  boy  yesterday,  and  will  play  at  being  an  old  man,  you 

look  at  me  now."  must   play    with    elderly    females. 

Eila  complied  with  the  request :  How  long    are   yqu  going  to  stay 

but  although  the  leering  eyes  invited  here  ?" 

her  to  say  something  as  to  excep-  "I  hadn!t  thought  of  it  till  lo- 
tions occasionally  made  by  "the  night,  and  now  I  can't  answer  it 
sad  do^"  she  only  smiled.  except  by  a  return  question,  'How 

"But  it  does    not    signify  what  long  are  you?'" 

Time  does  with  us.    Ah !  dear  me,  "  Really,"  said  Eila,  blazing  away 

no,    that  is  nothing.     It    is    what  with  her  eyes  till  the  frosty  blue  of 

he  dares  to  do  to  beautiful  forms —  her  partner's  thawed  and  watered, 

beautiful  forms  that  are  so  beautiful  and  his  eyelids  blinked  five  hundred 

as  to  make  fools  even  of  old  fogies  to  the  minute,  "  you  are  too  silly ; 

like  myself,  and  for  a  little  make  us  well,  if  you  must  know,  I  think  we 

forget  that  we  are  no  longer  young,  shall  stay  till  the  end  of  the  season?" 

To-night,  for  instance,  what  business  "  I  may  warn  the  hotel,  then,  that 

have  I  to  be  dancing  with  you  ?"  my  apartaoents  will  be  required  till 

"What,   indeed?^'   thought  Eila;  the  end  of  the  season?" 

but  she  replied  that  she  was  afraid  "  What  nonsense  you  talk  I   What 

he  was  getting  tired  of  her  already,  can  it  matter  to  vou  whether  we 

and  wanted  an  excuse  to  be  off  to  stay  here  or  not? 

the  Marchioness,  addine,  "Perhaps  "Because — well,  let  it  be  unsaid 

she  was  an  old  flam^  ?'  — will  you  patronise  me  if  I  stay  ? 

•  "No,  she  wasn't;  but  I  can  re-  May  I  come  and  see  you?" 

member  her  as  Lucy  Grey,  a  very  "  Of  course  you  may,  if  you  like." 

pretty  girl ;  and  perhaps  she  would  "  To-morrow  ?" 

tell  you  she  remembers  me  as  a —  Eila  laughed   merrily.     "If  yoa 
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please,  but  yoa  will  tire  of  me  all  the  still  in  bed)  was  chatting  with  his 

sooner,  I  assure  you.     There's  the  daushter,  or  rather  listening  to  her 

dance  oyer ;   run  away  to  the  Mar-  as  she  rattled  off  a  sort  of  precis  of 

chioness.    Adieu."  the  last  few  days'  dpings.     She  was 

^'  Give    me    another    dance     to-  full  of  the  previous  night* s  ball ;  and 

night  ?"  ,  having   visions    of    using    Sir 

**  Impossible ;  look  at  these,"  and  somehow  or  other,  aid  the  Marchion- 
she  pointed  to  the  Bashi-bazouks  ess  even,  perhaps — as  a  means  of  get- 
yearning  all  around  her.  ting  into  a  better  and  more  exclusive 

'^  It  is  despair  for  me,  then,  till  to-  set— she  dwelt  a  good  deal,  both  in 

morrow.'*  thought  and  word,  upon  him  and  his 

**  Stay ;  you  may  take  me  to  sup-  kindness  (for  she  called  it  kindness 

per,  if  you  like,  by-and-by."  to  her  papa). 

*^  I  count  the  moments  till  supper-  **  He  actually  insists  upon  calling 

time.     Au  retoir  ;"  and  with  a  pro-  to  see  me,"  she  said, 

found  reference  and  a  Pandean  gri-  "  Considering  your  circumstances, 

maoe,  he  went  off  to  his  noble  friend.    Eila,  I  don't  think but  you  sa^ 

Eilk  was  much  amused  and  grati-  he  is  an  old  man  !*" 

fled ;  it  was  a  new  sensation,  flirting  "  Oh  yes — as  old  as  the  Pic  du 

with  a  sexagenarian.     She  said  to  Midi" 

herself  that  she  was  inexorable  and  *'  I  forgot  what  you  said  his  name 

resistless ;  that  age  and  experience,  was  t" 

^outh  and  innocence,  fell  before  her  "  I  can't  teU  you — Sir  Somebody 
mdiscriminately,  as  the  bearded  Something ;"  and  almost  at  this  mo- 
frain  and  the  intervening  flowerets  ment  the  servant's  announcement 
UM  before  the  sickle  of  Uie  Reaper,  supplied  the  required  intelligence. 
It  was  great  fun ;  and  she  told  the  Sir  Roland  ambled  into  the  room, 
flowerets  of  the  grand  vieux  milor  dressed  for  conquest,  and,  as  need 
Anglais,  and  his  carryings-on,  and  hardly  be  said  of  one  who  accused 
wasn't  it  amusing  ?  but  the  Bashi-  himself  so  frequently  of  age,  in  the 
bazouks  did  not  quite  seem  to  see  most  youthful  of  toUettes,  his  eyes 
that.  And  her  venerable  swain  almost  invisible  from  the  benign  ra- 
came  back  to  her  at  supper-time,  and  pidity  with  which  his  eyelids  blink- 
took  her  down,  and  over  the  cham-  ed,  and  his  baggy  lips  pursed  into  a 
pagnc  his  tenderness  became  yet  corresponding  smile, 
more  demonstrative,  and  Eila  played  The  sudden  entrance  of  a  bomb- 
him  like  a  salmon,  till  his  eyes  glit-  shell  through  the  roof,  is  a  favourite 
tered,  and  his  pendulous  lip  hung  figure  of  speech  for  measuring  sur- 
down  like  a  turkey's  jowler,  and  he  prise  and  consternation,  but  acy- 
vowed  he  must  call  the  next  day :  thing  of  the  sort  would  have  been 
and  might  he  ?  and  she  said  ^*  Yes ;'  tame  and  commonplace  to  Mr.  and 
and  he  squeezed  her  hand  at  part-  Miss  M^Eillop,  compared  with  the 
ine,  and  kept  his  promise  about  entrance  of  their  visitor.  Eila  turn- 
calling;  for  next  forenoon,  while  ed  pale  as  death;  and  as  for  old 
i^he  and  her  father  were  sitting  in  M'Killop,  he  looked  as  stunned 
the  drawing-room,  the  door  was  and  stupid  as  if  a  butcher  had  been 
thrown  open  and  he  marched  in,  practising  knock-down  blows  on  his 
the  servant  announcing  *^  Sir  Roland  head  for  the  previous  five  minutes. 
CameT-on !"  He  had  hardly  time  to  feel  double 

4t  chanced  that  Mr.  M*Rillop  was  surprise  at  the  affectionate  manner  of 
in  a  more  sociable  humour  than  usu-  his  visitor's  entrance,  before  Eila  re- 
al this  morning,  and  (his  wife  being  covered  herself  with  an  effort,  and. 
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welcoming  Sir  Roland,  introduced  lost  upon  that  gentleman,  and  be 
him  to  her  father  as  *'  the  gentleman  glanced  quickly  from  the  pale  face 
she  had  been  telling  him  of,  as  her  and  fluttering  demeanour  <k  Eila  to 
partner  of  the-  preyious  evening."  the  vacant  consternation  written  in 
She  was  determined  the  hUtireisae-  her  father's  face,  and  he  was  baffled. 
m«n4  should  not  come  ofi^in  her  pre-  He  had  a  large  experience  both  of 
sence,  at  all  events.  M^Rillop'^ose  men  and  women,  and,  in  a  career  of 
mechanically,  and  made  a  sort  of  not  altogether  blameless  gallantries, 
shambling  bow  without  lifting  his  he  had  often  found  it  expedient  to 
eyes,  and  then  reseated  himseLP  in  a  trace  the  progress  of  his  afl&irs  in 
state  of  perfect  mental  darkness.  the  faces  of  the  former  as  well  as  of 
For  the  last  few  months  he  had  the  latter.  But  his  vanity  could 
been  looking  forward  to  an  interview  not  possibly  supply  an  explanation 
with  this  man  now  before  him.  His  for  Eila's  agitation,  and  nis  con- 
mind  had  dwelt  upon  the  subject  science  for  once  was  imable  to  ao- 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  count  for  that  of  her  father.  He 
other,  tn  imagination  he  had  re-  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  waste 
hearsed  his  conduct  at  the  interview  time  in  fruitless  speculation ;  so  he 
a  hundred  times.  A  hundred  times  sat  down  and  gaily  devoted  himself 
he  had  paraded  the  line  of  arguments  to  the  young  lady,  after  favouring 
he  meant  to  employ,  and  the  reserve  her  parent  with  a  single  glance  ci 
which,  in  case  of  their  failure,  he  slight  curiosity, 
held  in  readiness,  and,  so  to  speak,  Eila  had  a  difficult  part  to  play, 
mobilised.  As  for  preambles  and  The  supreme  object  of  the  moment 
prefatory  speeches,  he  had  them  cut  with  her  always  was  to  fascinate 
and  dried  by  the  dozen,  all  ready  him  who  was  with  her  for  the  mo- 
for  selection,  when  the  heur  came  ment  It  was  clearly  consistent  with 
and  the  man.  Such  imaginary  re-  her  duty,  as  well  as  with  her  inclma- 
hearsals,  however,  involve  some  pre-  tion,  to  fascinate  at  present ;  bat 
conception  of  the  person  who  is  to  there  are  different  forms  of  fascioa- 
be  addressed.  Of  course  Mr.  M*Kil-  tion,  and  the  question  was,  whe- 
lop  had  formed  one  of  Sir  Roland ;  ther  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  her 
but  Rhadamanthus  was  not  more  future  husband's  uncle  that  he  was 
unlike  Silenus  than  was  the  tall  and  to  be  charmed,  or  in  that  of  an  ad- 
upright  figure,  the  stem  and  states-  mirer  on  his  own  account  It  was  a 
manlike  appearance,  of  Mr.  M^Eil-  nice  point,  but  her  own  instinct  told 
lop's  preconception,  unlike  the  leer-  her  that,  with  this  man,  the  latter 
ing  reality  now  before  him.  So  the  was  the  alternative  to  adopt ;  and  the 
shock  was  in*  a  manner  double ;  for  resolution  taken,  she  let  her  eyes 
not  only  was  the  mode  of  the  meet-  hold  the  position  with  their  foil 
ing  a  total  violation  of  the  pro-  battery,  till  she  had  rallied  her  com- 
gramme,  but  the  man  met  seemed  posure  sufficiently  to  bring  her 
to  be  a  sort  of  person  for  whom  an  tongue  into  action  with  effect 
entirely  new  set  of  tactics  must  be  Sir  Roland  gave  her  as  much  time 
devised.  The  sudden  appearance  of  as  was  necessary,  and  prattled  away 
Sir  Roland  thus  produced  the  effect  himself  with  airy  volubility.  It  had 
of  chaos  in  Mr.  M^Killop's  mind,  the  been  a  charming  ball — his  first  .since 
result  of  which  was,  that  Sir  Roland  his  return  to  Europe — a  delightful 
remained  for* the  present  unconscious  revival  after  the  antipodes ;  for, 
that  he  was  visiting  his  would-be  wasn't  it  odd?  he  had  just  cobe 
relatives.  The  efiect  which  his  en-  from  the  antipodes ;  and  she  was 
trance  produced  was  by  no  means  looking  marvellous — simply  marvd- 
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lous ;  but  late,  hours  could  leaye  no  heart  and  call,  and  assured  Sir  Ro- 
trace  upon  Aurora,  though  eyen  land  that  she  need  expect  nothing 
Tithonus  could  not  say  he  felt  much  but  ciyility  at  her  hands.  He  was 
the  worse  for  wear  this  morning —  going  to  be  useful,  ce  cher  parent; 
he  1  he  I  he !  hum  I  and  she  had  a  Ruth4ike  feeling  that 

And  Aurora,  puzzled,  but  on  the  his  marchionesses  should  certainly 
chance  that  her  vU-d-vis  was  sup-  be  her  marchionesses, 
posed  to  be  Tithonus,  explained  by  '*  You  also  accused  me  of  yanity 
her  eyes  that^  in  her  opinion,  that  last  night,"  he  went  on;  *^and,  do 
gentleman  was  in  the  hignest  state  of  you  know,  you  haye  succeeded,  after 
repair.  all,  in  making  me  yainer  than  I  haye 

"  And  the  Marchioness,  my  dear    been  for  years." 
Miss    M*Killop— shall    I    tell   you        "flow,  pray?" 
about  the  Marchioness?  and  what       *^ Why,  you  had  not  forgotten  the 
she  said  tome?"  Methuselah    you  danced  with  last 

"  Pray  do,  if  it  was  not  too  ten-  nighty — ^you  had  actually  been  talk- 
der."  ing  of  him, — now  tell  me  how  you 

"I  think  I  must  reyenge  myself    described  him?" 
by  not  telling  you.    You  gaye  me  a       "  Oh  I   no,  no ;  that  would  neyer 
lecture  against  yanity  last  nighty  and    do.    I  also  told  you  last  night  not 
it  would  not  be  right  to  minister  to    to  fish  for  compliments.     You  are 
that  of  the  lecturer."  sadly  neglectful  of  my  order&  What 

"  Oh  I  she  spoke  of  me,  did  she  ?"  a  pretty  bouquet  of  yiolets  1  but 
cried  Eila,  with  sparkling  eyes.  you  ought  to  wear  something  brig^t- 

"My  dear  ^oung  lady,"  replied  er.  Let  me  substitute  this  rose," 
Sir  Roland,  with  a  high  shrug  and  and  she  took  one  from  the  jardtni- 
expanded  palms,  '*  you  are  reaUy  too  ire  and  offered  it ;  and,  with  a  pro- 
childish.  Now,  do  you  think  that  I  fusion  of  fine  speeches  and  amorous 
could  haye  stayed  with  the  Mar-  smiles,  the  flower  was  accepted,  "but 
chioness  for  an  instant  if  she  had  only  as  an  exchange — I  protest,  only 
talked  on  any  other  subject?  I  put  as  an  exchange.  Make  me  peifectbr 
it  to  you."  bappy,  and  accept  the  yiolets ;"  and, 

"  What  did  she  sa^  about  me  f*  after  a  little  coy  demurring,  the  yio- 
said  Ella,  acknowledging  the  compli-  lets  were  accepted  and  stuck  in 
ment  with  an  appropriate  aillade,        Eila^s  bosom. 

"  What  did  she  say  ? — the  same  The  clouds  had  been  slowly  roll- 
story  as  is  told  you  by  eyery  mirror  ing  away  from  Mr.  M'ELillop's  be- 
— nay,  by  eyery  eye — -you  look  into,  wildered  mind,  and  he  had  become 
— thaty  as  a  matter  of  course,  how-  conscious  of  what  was  going  on,  but 
ever.  The  refrain  of  whateyer  she  he  was  still  incapable  of  speech  or 
said  was  simply  this — *  I  muet  know  action,  the  tone  of  the  conyersation, 
that  sweet  angel  Sir  Roland,  do  in  which  he  was  altogether  ignored, 
you  hear  ?  I  must  know  her.  Do  holding  him  in  a  minor  trance  of  aa- 
you  think  she  would  care  to  know  tonishment  When  the  flower  epi- 
me  ?  I  declare,  I  am  in  loye  with  sode  took  place,  he  relieyed  his  f  eel- 
her.'  I  reaUy  hope,"  he  added,  ings  by  a  long  drawn  breath — a  sort 
with  graye  earnestness,  "you  will  be  of  gasp,  in  fact,  which  sounded 
ciyil  to  the  Marchioness.  She  is  a  through  his  asthmatic  i^iparatus  like 
yery  dear  creature,  and  an  old  friend  the  snort  of  a  yery  large  seal  just 
of  mine;"  and  Eila  was  satisfied  oome aboye water, 
that  that  afternoon  her  ladyship  "  Qod  bless  me  1"  said  Sir  Roland; 
would  appease  the  yearnings  of  her   starting,  and  patting  up  his  eye^^ 

YOL.   ex. — ^NO.   DCLXXI.  Z 
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glass;   "anything  wroDg  with  Mr.  "WVe  vou  out  there?*'  inquired 

a    a     r*  Sir  Roland. 

''No,  no,*'  said  Sila,  as  her  father  " Never  mmd,*'  replied  EiU;  "I 

fiid  nothing ;  and  then  Sir  Roland  f (« bid  you  to  talk  of  it"     Her  agi- 

inquired  archly  by  tel^raph  whether  tation  returned  in  spite  of  hersell 

the  snorter  could  not  be  induced  to  '*  And  deeply  interested  in  you, 

remove  himseH  Sir  Roland,"  continued  M>*Kil]op. 

Eila   shook  her  head  wamingly,  **  Monstrous  kind,  Pm  sure,''  said 

and* Sir  Roland,  feeling  that  a  eon-  his  Excellency,  inquiring;  by  a  slight 

fidential   understanding    had   been  gesture,  of  Eila,  if  her  parent  was 

established  between  them  by  these  not  a  little  troubled  with  imbeciUty ; 

signals,  dropped  his  Yoioe  into  a  eon-  and  indeed  his  conduct  throughout 

fidential  tone,  so  as  to  be  only*  par-  might  warrant  the  suspicion, 

tially  audible  to  Mr.  M'Killop.    In  '*  And  I  have  a  pressing  desire  to 

the  language  of  "soft  eyes  and  low  converse   with   you.    Sir   Roland," 

replies  ^    &la   responded,  and   the  M'Rillop  went  on. 

interview  went  on  delightfully,  but  "Very  glad,  Fm  sure,  to  give  you 

protracted  itself  to  such  a  length  any   infmnation,  but  Miss  M^kil- 

that  Mr.  M'KiUop  at  last  thoroughly  lop's  orders  are  my  law ;  no  colonial 

recovered  possession  of  his  facultioR,  shop  to  be  talked  at  present,  eh  t 

and  to  Eila's  consternation,  his  voice.  Ha !  ha  1" 

harsh  and  grating  as  a  saw,  suddenly  M'Rillop,  however,  was  not  to  be 

broke  in  upon  their  undertoned  col-  repressed.   He  rose  and  joined  them ; 

loquy.  and  Eila,  seeing  that  in  another  mo- 

''  I  think  vou  are  the  governor  of  ment  the  murder  would  be  out,  rose 
,  ^  Roland  ?"  hurriedly  and  said,  "  I  see  you  are 

"Eh?  what?"    said  Sir  Roland,  both  burning  to  get  to  business,  so  I 

with  a  start  will  run  away.     Good-bye.  Sir  Ro- 

M^Killop  repeated  his  question.  land — so  kind  of  jou  to  odl !" 

"Tea,"  said  Sir  Roland,  staring  "Qoing?  tJiis  is  too  cruel ;  no,  na 

at  him  curiously  through  his  glass ;  not  going  f  and  he  playfully  skipped 

"  yes ;"  and  then  to  Eila,  "  perhaps  towards  the  door  as  if  to  intercept 

llr.  >    a    a"  (N.B.--The  fiercest  love  her  retreat 

made  to  a  young  lady  does  not  the  "Really  I  am — I  must  indeed — 

least  imply  tiiat  you  remember  her  good-bye." 

family  name  in  any  other  member  "Ah!  when  shall  we  meet,  thenf 

ofthefamfly) — ^perhaps  Mr.  a— a —  heihurmured;  "do  you  ride  to-day? 

Mac— Mao— ah! — ^is  interested  in  the  — walk? — drive?     Where    shaD    I 

colony."  meet  you,  beauttful  Aurora  f 

"I  declare,"  said  Ella,'  rising,  "I  "I  can't  exactly  tell,  but  we  are 

will  not  have  business  talked.      I  sure  to   meet      Everybody   meets 

kokow  what  happens  with  papa  when  everybody  everywhere  in  Pau ;"  and, 

the  colonies  come  on  the  t(ipit."  with  a  parting  dance  of  inefikble 

"Tes,"    said    M^Killop,    "t    am  witchery,  she  tnpped  out   of   the 

much  interested  in  the  colony."  room. 

CHAPTiB  xxxnr. 

Many  men  have  an  entirdy  difEer-  men  was  ungenial  at  best,  and  soma- 

ent  set  of  manners  for  the  two  sexes,  what  curt  and  insolent  when  he  had 

and  8b  Roland  was  a  strong  instance  no  particular  call  to  be  otherwise— 

of  this.    His  natural  manner  with  characteristica  which  offldaliam  ia 
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not   likely   to   improve.      On   this  grandson,    and   a   brotiier,    and    a 

occasion  he  diyested  himadf  with  naphew ;      and     Abraham     begat 

surprising  rapidity  of  all  the  ameni-  Isaac,  and  Isaac  Jacob,  and,  g^>d 

ties,  and,  when  he  turned  from  clos-  Godl    my  good  sir,  if   (his  is  all 

ing  tiie  door  upon  Eila,  his  man-  you  haye  to  say,  Fm  yery  sorry  I 

ner  very  much  expressed  something  havoi't  time  at  present  to  listen.     I 

hke— ^Now,  my  eood  fellow,  it*8  thought  you  wanted  to  ask  a  que»- 

not  the  least  good  boring  me,  so  tion  about  the  ooloiiy  f  *    Sir  Roland 

just  cut  it  shor^  will  you  f  had  formed  a  sudden  sosnicion  that 

^  Some   infernal    qoestioD   about  M'Killop  was  going  to  ask  a  fayour 

wool,  or  some  wiseacre's  suggestion  for  some  relatiye,  which   made   it 

^KMit  the  emigrants,  of  course,"  he  expedient   that  his  temper  should 

thought ;    '*  I  won't  be   entrapped,  appear  yioleni 

though;    I   won't   stay*      111   give  *'No  not  about  the  colony,"  re- 

him    two   minutes,"  in  pursuit  of  pUed  M'Killop.     **I  hoye  the  plea- 

whioh  determination  he  declined  to  sure  oi  knowing  your  ExceUehcy's 

sit  down,  and  began  to  puU  on  his  a^hew,  and  ■      " 

gloves  as  if  to  indicate  the  neces-  ^'And  you  wish  to  speak  to  me 

sity  for  extreme  brevity.  about  him  f"  cried  his  Excdleneyy 

*^We  have  heard  oi  each  other  tunung  purple, 

before,  Bir  Roknd,"  began  M'Kil-  "^  I  do,  Su- Roland." 

lop,    adopting    the    preface   which  **Then    let  me   tell  you  that  I 

came  uppermost  decline   to    speak   about  him ;   we 

Sir  Koland  was  not  aware,  but  have  ceased  to  have  any  connection." 

would  not  combat  the  proposition.  **  Temporarily,  I  hope." 

According  to  the  prognunme,  he  ^^Why  the  devil,  sir,  may  I  ask, 

should  have  investigated  it;  but  he  should  ydu  hope  sioF* 

didn't,  and  M'KiUop  was  at  fault  ^*For   many  reasons.      He  is  a 

for  a  moment  very  fine  young  man,  I  am  mucb 

^  I  know  I  am  addressing  a  man  attached  to  him ;  and——*" 

of  the  world,"  he  resumed.  **  Quito  enough,  sir— -quite  enough. 

Sir  Roland  bowed.  I  fafl    to   diso9ver   his   merits.     I 

'*  And  I  believe  of  humanity?"  think  he  is  an    ungrateful   youn^ 

Sir  Roland  stared.  hound.    Mad  with  folly  and  vanity, 

*^Knowlec^   of   the   world— ex-  and  with  a  tasU  for  low  society 

perienoe  of  its  sins,  its  sorrows,  its  which  I  can  neither  share  nor  coun- 

temptations,  ought  to  make  us  hu-  tenance..  You  may  be  aware  of  hk 

mane."  last  escapade— his  matrimonial  am- 

Sir  Roland  rapidly  buttoned  his  bition  P' 
ooat  ^'I  am,  and  that  is  the  very  sub- 
Poor  M'Killop   was   all   abroad,  ject  I  have  to  speak  about — ^that  is 
jumbling  his  pre&kces  up  together  my  supreme  interest  in  him." 
m  the  most  hopeless  manner,  but  ** Indeed?     Perhi^s,  from   youif 
his  interlocutor  would  not  help  him,  colonial  experienib,  you  may  luiow 
and  he  stumbled  on.  the  fortunate  criminal  he  wisAios  to 
"  I  am  a  father,  Sir  Roland."  make  his  ^tther-in-law  f  * 
**  So  it  would  appear,  Mr.  Smith."  Sir  Roland  desired  to  be  imper- 
**  And  you  are  not"  tfaimt,  but  nothing  could  have  been 
Sir  Roland  was  very  glad  to  hear  more  pertinent  to  M'KiUop's  wishes 
it  tfaaa  the  question. 

^  But  you  are  an  uncle."  '*No  one  better.   Sir  Roland.    I 

^Yes,  sir;  and  a  cousin;  and  I  am  the  man  himself." 

have  been  a  grandson,  and  a  great*  **  Ahnighty  heavens  I"   exclaimed 
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Sir  Roland,  with  slow  emphasis  on  f ullj  convicted — that  I   was    inno- 

each  word,  sinking,  from  sheer  as-  cent    throughout — made    the    tool, 

tonishment,  into  a  chair ;  *'  and  that  though  not  me  accomplice,  of  others ; 

^*~th^i — ^is  it  possible  that  the  Toung  it  would  be  useless,  I  suppose,  to 

lady  who  has  just  left  us ask  you  to  see  the  confirmation  of 

•  "  Is  his  betrothed — ^and,  I  trust,  this  in  my  conduct  as  a  conyict — in 

his  future  wife.'*  my  unblunished  life  afterwards— in 

«•  Sir  Roland  could  only  repeat  his  my  success,  even." 

pious  exclamation.  '^  I  should  rather  think  it  would. 

He  sat  in  as  stupid  a  state  of  men-  sir.    I  hare  no  fine  taste  in  romantic 

tal  eclipse  as  Mr.  M'Killop  had  suf-  fiction,  however  melodramatio.    Get 

lered  under  during  the  earlier  part  some  one  to  put  the  story  on  the  stage, 

of  the  visit  Tour   son-in-law-to-be  is   just   my 

'^  Almighty  heavens  I''  •  ideal  of  a  stage-hero ;  let  him  take 

It  was  now  M'Rillop's  turn  to  be  up  that  line,  and  make  his  debut  in 

fluent,  and  he  was  so, — ^fluent  and  the  piece.     Your  story  is,  no  doubt, 

earnest,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  quite  within  the  range  of  dramatic 

young  people — and  himself.  credibility ;  address  it  to  the  pit  and 

He  dwelt  on  the  pecuniary  advan-  the  gallery ;  it  won't  stand  davlight^ 

tages  he  offered,  and  on  the  merits  and  it  won't  do  off  the  boards. ' 

of    his    daughtw;    the    passiimate  Again  Sir  Roland  turned  to  go, 

affection  of   the  young  people  for  and  again  M^Rillop  stopped  him. 

one    another;    his    own    retrieved  "You  have  used  very  injurious 

character,  his  position  as  a  man  of  and  uncalled  -  for  ezpreaaons.  Sir 

wealth   and   landed   property,  and  Roland,  but    I   will   not   retaliate. 

the  unlikelihood  that,  under  a  new  You  scout  the  idea  of  my  innocence, 

name  and  in  such  altered  circum-  and  you  decline  my  proposals  made 

stances,  he  should  be  identified  as  in  my  letter  without  qualification, 

the  convict  of  forty  years  ago.    The  Be  it  so.     We  have  exhausted  fair 

very  marriage  itself  would  almost  means.      I  shall    try  another   line 

secure  that,  he  said.  with  you.    The  marriage  is  a  very 

This  was  his  peroration,  where-  great  object  to  me,  ptftly  for  the 
upon  Sir  Rdand  rose  and  said,  "  That  reason  which  you  consider  my  para- 
is  a  strong  argument  from  your  point  mount  reason.  I  do  not  deny  it; 
of  view,  no  doubt  From  mine,  it  but  also  ioit  another  reason  which  i$ 
is  scarcely  so  telling.  My  nime,  in  paramount  Sir  Roland,  I  have  it  in 
fud^  is  to  cover  your  infamy.  Upon  my  power  to  ruin  you." 
my  word,  your  assurance  almost  "Ha!  ha  I"  laughed  his  Exoel- 
surprises  me.  I  have  seen  a  good  lency ;  "  well  put  in ;  the  ffdlery  at 
deal  of  your  class,  but  this  I  was  the  Adelphi  would  taste  &t:  and 
scarcelv  prepared  for.  That  you,  a  so  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
low,  thieving  gutter-blood  should  ruin  me^  have  you?  but  you  won't, 
dure  to  speak  to  me — to  iim,  of  aU  if  I  give  in  to  vour  proposal  f 
men,  in  such  tei%isl  Hang  me,  "No^  I  wonH." 
if  it  isn't  beyond  human  belief !  "And  how,  prav,  is  my  ruin  to  be 
No  more  of  it,  sir,"  and  he  turned  to  effected  ? — through  the  reputation  or 
the  door.  the  purse  f 

"One  moment,  Sir  Roland,"  said  It  is  just  possible  that  Sir  Roland 

M'Killop,    and    Sir    Roland,    who  was  not  so  clear  as  to  the  impossi- 

seemed  half-paralysed,  stopped  me-  bility  of  the  former  alternative,  or 

chanically.  he  mi^ht  not  have  cared  to  lincer 

"It  would  be  useless,  I  suppose,  bandyme  words  with  a   "thieivish 

to  urge  upon  you  that  I  was  wrong-  gutter-biood"  on  the  subject    His 
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manner   was,  however,  quite  calm        Sir   Roland    gaw   by  the  man'^ 
again,  and  even  bantering.  manner  that  there  was  somethin^^ 

^^  I  understand,**  replied  M^Rillop,  after  all,  which  it  would  be  well  for 
**•  that  your  appointment  has  lapsed,  him  to  hear,  in  his  own  interest^, 
or  is  about  to  lapse,  and  it  is  said  and  so  he  sat  still  and  listened, 
that  your  employment  again  is  '*  Some  forty  years  ago,"  M'KiUop 
unlikely.  That  wiU  leave  you  rather  went  on,  **  a  young  and  simple- 
short  of  money  from  an  official  source,  minded  man  was  employed  as  a 
won't  it  ?*'  elerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  Edin- 

'^  Supposing  it  to  be  as  you  say,  burgh  —  not  only  employed,  but 
do  you  propose  to  give  me  an  equiv-  trusted  by  his  employers  in  many 
alent  income  as  the  price  of  my  ways ;  insomuch  so  that  he  had 
compliance  f*  sneered  Sir  Roland.        facility   of   access  —  but  this  was 

'*0n  the  contrary,  I  propose  to  partly,  indeed,  from  the  careless* 
deprive  you  of  your  private  income  ness  of  his  employers — to  the  boxes 
also,  and  make  you  a  beggar.*'  in  which  their  clients*  papers,  titlei^, 

*'  A  strong  inducement  to  com-  securities,  Ac,,  were  preserved.  * 
pliance,  oertiunly.  Tou  are  indeed  **  These  boxes  were  frequently 
most  persuasive.  Now,  really,  my  left  unlocked,  and  the  young  clerl^ 
good  man,  a  person  at  your  ^me  of  from  mere  inquisitiveness,  used 
life— and  of  prison  experience,  too—  occasionally  to  examine  some  of  the 
should  be  too  sharp  to  attempt  such  quaint  old  deeds  which  they  con*- 
a  very  stupid,  rusty,  old  absurdity  as    tained. 

that ;  I  must  really  leave  you — you        **  This  fact  he  accidentally  suf^ 
quite  cease  to  interest  me.'*  fered  to    escape    him  in  a  mixed 

'*  As  you  will,  but  it  wiU   pay    company,   when,  in  the  course  of 

ou  better  to  stay  and  listen  to  me.  an  argument,  he  quoted  from  one  of 
Tot  only  do  I  repeat  that  I  have  these  documents,  stating  where  and 
power  to  ruin  you,  but,  by  doine  how  he  had  been  able  to  consult  it  . 
so,  my  daughter's  marriage  could  **  There  was  some  banter  as  to 
come  off  with  even  more  pecuniary  his  prying  propensities  at  the  mo^ 
advantage  to  her  than  with  your  ment:  bu^  as  ne  was  innocent  in 
compliance.*'  thougnt  and  intent,  he  took  little 

*^  And  yet  your  affectaon  for  me    heed  of  it. 
is  so  great — your  consideration  for        "Some   one,   however,  who  waa 
a  praiseworthy  public  servant,  A^c.    present  at  the  time,  had  reported  to 
Ac.,  so  strong — that  you  hold  your    his  employers  that  their  papers  were 
hand.    For  shame  I  for  shame  I''  being  overhauled,  and  theur  private 

**  Not  at  all ;  I  can't  ruin  you  business  discussed  publicly  by  theii* 
without  putting  myself  in  an  xm-  cleik ;  and  the  result  was  that  he 
comfortable  position.*'  was  summarily  dismissed,   throwb 

^That  is  a  comfort  for  me :  it  is  out  of  the  chance  even  of  employ- 
dear  you  won't  ruin  me,  then.'*  ment,    and   reduced   to  the    modt 

"  I  wOl,  if  necessary.     I  am  quite    miserable  straits  for  a  livelihood. 
£rank,  you  see.*'  "  He  had  been  for  some  time  in 

"Charmingly  so;  but  not  quite  this  state,  when  he  met  a  person 
so  explicit  as  one  might  desire.'*  vdio  had  been  present  on  the  even- 

"  I  shall  be  perfectly  explicit ;  ing  when  he  had  compromised  him** 
but  to  be  so,  I  must  trouble  you  to  swf  about  the  inspection  of  the 
listen  to  a  short  story  about  my-  papers.  This  person  was  civil  and 
self.*'  '        kind,  affected  not  to  have  heard  of 

"  A  most  interestine  subject,  and  his  disgrace,  sympathised  with  him 
no  apology  called  for.**  when  he  had  told  the  story,  gave 


^. 
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liim  somd  little  pecuniary  assistance,  the  boxes;  you  know  the  careless 

and  told  him  to  apply  to  him  in  habits  of  the  finn,  where  keys  are 

futiu*e  when  in  extreme  necessity,  left  <3ft  hidden  at  night  &a  &c.; 

The  clerk's  extreme  necessities  were  and,  in  short,  you  shall  have  fire 

yery  frequent,  and  he  arailed  him-  hundred  pounds  and  a  free  passage 

self  of  the  Iriendly  pemnssion  pretty  to  America,  if  you  hand  me  oyer 

freely.                                              '  these  papers  to-morrow  night     It 

*'  At  last,  one  day  his  benoTolent  is    only   spoiling   the  Egyptian  at 

friend  tdd  turn  that  he  was  peraoi^  worst,'  he  said ;  *  and  when  they  dia- 

ally,  and  b^  bis   relatives,  closely  cerer  the  loss,  they  wiU  be  unable 

interested   m   a   lawsuit   then  im*  to  act,  as  they  hare  sworn  that  the 

pending,   which    inTolred    his  and  papers  are  not  in  their  possession.' 

their  loss  or  gain  pecuniarily  to  a  **The  proposal  was  rather  over- 

very  large  amount  -  whelming  at  first;  for  although  it 

*^  The   opposite    party   had    got  might  be  in  the  cause  of  justicey 

hold  of  documents  Tto  his  know*  it    was     undeniably     a     burglaiy 

ledge)  which  would  clearly  gire  the  that   was    proposed.      The   young 

result,  if  in  his  (the  speakers)  pos-  man's  circumstances,  howeyer,  were 

session,  in  his  favour.    They  domed  desperate,  the  bribe  was  large,  and 

possessicm  of  them,  howeyer,  and  eventually  he  consented, 

were    suppresmng    them    unjustly  ^*That  voy  nig^t  he  effected  an 

and  fraudulently.     He  had  reason  entrance  into  his    late   employer's 

to  believe  that  they   were  in  the  premises,  and«  after  a  short  search^ 

eustody  of  the  clerk's  late  employers,  lighted     upon    a    large     quantity 

he  said ;  and  was  he  cognisant  of  of    papers    with     the    looked  -  for 

any  papers  docketed  with  the  names  dodketii^.      He  had   no    time    to 

of    the    parties    interested?    The  examine   them,    or  anytiung   else, 

clerk  had  some  notion  that  he  had  narrowly ;  and  as  there  were  other 

seen  papers  of  the  description,  and  detached  papers  in'  the  same  boiL 

certainly  knew  the  box  where  they  he  thought  it  saier  to  take  them  all 

were  likely  to  be,  if  in  Uie  custody  without   investigation,  and  he   did 

of  the  firm.     The  gentleman  was  sa      In   leaving   the  premises    he 

much  interested  at  hearing  all  this,  was  detected  by  the  potter  of  the 

but  said  nothing  more  on  the  sub-  establishment,  and  pursued ;  but  he 

ject  at  the  moment  escaped  for  the  moment,  and  carried 

'^  In  a  day  or  two  after,  however,  the   papers    in   all   haste    to    the 

the  cleiit  was  invited  to  come  and  gentleman  who  had  employed  Iubl 

have  an   interview  witii  him,  and  Nothing  could  exceed  this  person's 

then  the  gentleman,  after  enlarging  d^ight:  *but  here,'  he  said,    *are 

on  the  scandalous  iniquity  of  which  some  other  papers  I  have  nothing 

he  was  the  victim  by  the  suppress  to  do  with,  and  I  am  not  going  to 

sion  of  these  papers,  asked  the  clerk  put  myself  withki  reach  of  the  faiw  ; 

if,    in   his    opinicm,    it   would    be  — take  them,  and  as  you  have  been 

morally  wrong  were  he  (the  speaker),  seen  and  probably  recognised,  let  me 

under  the  circum'stances,  to  possess  recommend  you  to  leave  this  town 

himself  of  them  by  stratM:em  ?    The  to-night,  and  the  country  as  soon  as 

do'k  was  not  sure,  but  he  inclined  you  possibly  <am.      Here  is   your 

to  think  that  stratagem  would  be  reward  in  notes.'    The  ckik  took 

morally  admissible  under  the  cir-  the   returned   papers    and    thrust 

Cumstances  stated.  them  into  lus  pocket,  went  off  in 

*'^  Then,'  said  the  gentleman,  'you  tKe  greatest  agitation  to  his  lodghig, 

are  the  only  person  who  can  save  us.  changed  his  clothes,  and  dis^ised 

You  know  the  premises;  yon  know  himself  as  much  as  possible,  then 
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packed  up  all  his  effects,  and  went  in  my  pocket  when  I  was  appre- 
to  Leith,  where  he  got  a  passage  hended — and  I  suppose  they  had 
in  a  steamer  to  the  Aberdeenshire  scruples  about  opening  tfbother 
coast  His  parents  and  relatiyes,  man  s  boz»  even  a  son's,  by  forcing 
who  were  in  humble  life,  lived  in  it  They  were  strict — very  strict 
that  part  of  Scotland  ;  and,  bewU-  and  scrupulous.;  and  my  conviction 
dered  and  almost  instinctively — for  might  midce  them  more  so.  Anyhow, 
his  bewilderment  and  his  fears  the  box  had  never  been  opened.  I 
confused  him — he  went  home  to  had  forgotten  all  about  its  contents, 
see  them  once  more  before  his  and  turned  them  over  witii  little 
departure,  which  was  now  no  longer  recollection  or  interest  At  last  I 
optional,  for  America.  This  was  lighted  on  the  coat  I  had  worn  on 
naturally  a  fatal  step  to  take  ;  and  the  night  of  the  burglary,  and  in 
though  he  reached  his  destiiiation  the  pocket  of  it  I  found  the  bundle 
in  sidiety,  the  day  following,  when  of  documents  which  had  been  re- 
he  went  into  the  neighbouring  town  turned  to  me  bpr  the  gentleman  at 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  a  passage  whose  instigation  I  had  aoted^ 
across  the  Atlantic,  he  was  arrested,  Even  the  fact  that  -  these  papers 
and  taken  back  a  prisoner  to  £din^  had  ever  been  in  my  possession  nad 
burgh.  passed  from  my  recollection,  and  it 

*^  His  parents  heard  of   it,   and  was  some  time  before  I  coidd  recall 

fearing  a  search  (they  were  ignorant,  the  circimistances  under  which  they 

IQiterate    people),    and  that   some-  were    so.      I   had    received    them 

thing  to  compromise  him  might  be  mechanically.      I   had   been  much 

found  in   his   box,    took   the  pre-  agitated   at   the   time,    you    must 

caution  of    burying    it       He    was  observe.     I  had  just  come  from  a 

tried,    convicted,   and   transported,  most  hazardous  adventore :  I  had 

I  was  the  man.  Sir  Roland."  escaped  capture  very  narrowly  :    I 

His    Excellency    signified    bv   a  had  received  a  sum  of  nM>ney  that 

gesture  that  he  quite  understooa  so^  was  large  enough  in  my  eyes  to  be 

and  that  he  heartily  ooncurred  in  the  foundation  of  a  fortune  :  and  I 

the  verdict  had  before  me  the  necessity  of  ex- 

'*!  had  been  long  out  of  prison  patriation   and   instact   flight,    not 

— ^long  entirely  at  freedom,  I  should  to  mention  the  fear  of  det^ion.    I 

say — ^and   a    rich    and   flouiishing  don't  think — I  don't  really  believe — 

man  Id  the  colony,  when  my  parents,  that  any  recollection  of  these  papers 

whom  I  had   been   able  to   make  was  in  my  mind  after  I  packed  up 

comfortable  for  years,  died  within  a  the  coat  which  contained  them,  on 

short  time  of  each  oUier.    They  left  the  night  of  thdr  abstraction." 

no  other  children;    and,  having  a  Sir  Roland  indicated  by  a  faint 

real  tenderness  for  ti^em,    I   g&ve  groan  that  the  question  had  no  sort 

instructions   that   all    their   e^ts  of  interest  for  Mm,  and  was  being 

should  be  retained  till  my  return  to  discussed  at  unnecessary  length. 

Scotland,  of  which  I  befpin  to  have  '^The  discovery,"  M'KiUop  went 

%   good   prospect     Smfdl   articles,  on,^*of  these  papers  was  a  most 

however,  were  to  be  sent  out,  for  I  unpleasant  one  to  me  ;  and  when  I 

wished  to  have  something  about  me  had  examined  them,  and  found  that 

to   remind   me   of   the  old   folks,  one  at  least  was  probably  of  vital 

Among  other  things  sent  out  was  importance,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to 

my    own   trunk,    whidi  had   been  act    I  must  teU  you  that  I   had 

buried,  but  dug  up  again  after  my  plead  ^  not  guilty.^    Morally  I  felt 

transportation.      My     people     had  that  I  was  not  guilty,    and   even 

never  opened  it — the  keys  had  been  technically  I  was  but  very  partially 
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so.    Whether  the  leeal  firm  whose  happens  to  be  a  second  will  of  your 

premises  I  had  broken  into  were  fatner's  annulling  his  previous  dis- 

really,*  as  my  employer  had  said,  position ;  and,  in  case  of  your  elder 

afraid  to  charge  me  with  the  ab-  brother  haying  any  children,  wi^- 

Straction  of  papers  which  they  had  drawing  your  right  to  inherit  the 

no  right  to  possess,  I  do  not  know :  estate  ^  Aberlona  in  their  farour. 
certain  it  is  that  I  was  not  charged        '^  Strictly    speaking,    Sir   Roland, 

with  the  theft  of  documents,   but  you  were  entitled  to  enjoy  Aber- 

simply  with  burglariously  entering  loma   for  about  eighteen    months, 

certain  premises,  feloniously  break-  whereas  you  have  now  possessed  it 

ing  open  lockfast   places,  and  ab-  about  a  quarter  of  a  century." 
stracting   some    trumpery    sum — ^I        **  A    forgery — ^a    lie !"    said  Sir 

forget    how    much  —  in    shillings,  Roland;    ^' where  is  this    precious 

which,  most  likely,  the  porter  who  document  f 

pursued  me  had  appropriated  to  him-        ^*  This  precious    dociunent  is  in 

self  on  his  return  as  a  reward  for  his  my  possession.    Here  it  is  ;  satisfy 

exertions.   I  had  always  maintained,  yourself  as  to  the  signature,  and  I 

as  I  always  wUl,  my  innocence —  will  read  you  the  contents.'*     Sir 

morally '^^  Roland  carefully  examined  the  do- 

"Let   us    avoid   morals,   if   you  cument,   without,   however,    receiv- 

please,  sir ;  I  am  not  quite  a  fool,"  ing  it  into  bis  own  hands,  and  when 

interpolated  Sir  Roland.  the  text  had  been  read  aloud,  M^Kil- 

"I  had  always  maintained  it,  I  lop  went  on,  ^  The  slightest  reflection 
say,  and  to  denounce  myself  now  as  will  show  you  that  there  Could  be 
in  the  possession  of  these  papers,  was  no  object  on  my  part  to  forge  such 
to  cut  away  the  ground  of  success  a  paper.  My  great  desire  has  been 
on  which  I  stood  from  under  my  to  make  restitution  to  your  nephew 
feet,  and  announce  myself  as  guilty,  of  his  rights — all  along  I  have 
where  I  really  was  not  mondly  or  wished  it ;  but  I  will  not  deny  that 
intentionally  guilty.  If  I  had  fol-  I  equallY  wished  not  to  compromise 
lowed  the  dictates  of  the  highest  myself  by  doing  so.  If  I  had  de- 
principle,  however,  I  should,  no  dared  the  paper  on  its  first  dis- 
doubti  have  at  once  made  public  covery,  by  this  time  I  should  per- 
my  discovery  of  these  papers,  but  haps  have  been  almost  in  as  good 
I  hadn't  strength  of  pturpose  to  a  position  as  I  am,  but  every  day 
do  it  I  studied  the  documents  made  it  more  difficult ;  and  when  I 
very  carefully,  and  took  pains  to  returned  home  and  settled  in  Scot- 
inform  myself  of  certain  matters  at  land  to  make  a  position,  I  began  to 
home  connected  with  them,  and  I  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  set 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  matters  right  in  my  own  lifetime, 
present  at  least,  no  one's  interests  An  accident,  however,  threw  your 
suffered  by  my  silenc&  An  evil  im-  nephew  in  my  way.  I  declare  to 
pulse  once  obeyed  is  apt  to  find  ready  you  that  such  a  solution  as  his 
obedience  on  every  after  recurrence,  marrying  my  daughter  never  oo- 
In  course  of  time  an  interest  came  to  curred  to  me,  till  he  came  to  ask 
be  compromised  by  my  sOence,  and  me  to  sancdon  his  engagement  wi^ 
still  I  kept  silence.  I  preserved  Uie  her. 
paper  until  some  future  date.  "  Then  I  saw  an  opening  to  do 

^^Tour  nephew  was  not  bom  till  him  eventual  justice,   and  also  to 

after  my  discovery.  Sir  Roland."  make  good  to  him,  in  so  far  as  was 

"  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  possible,  the  loss  he  had  sustained 

it,  prayf  —all    without    compromising   my- 

"  Only  that  one  of  the  documents  self. 
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**  If  your  sanction  had  been  ob-  infernal  scoundrel  I"   exclaimed  Sir 

tained,    matters    would    thus    have  Roland,    with  deliberate    emphasis, 

righted  themselves  in    the   natural  fulfy  appreciating  the  force  of  Mr. 

course  of  events ;  but  it  was  not  so ;  M^Killop  s  suggestive  speech, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  my-        **Hard  names  are  neither  busi- 

self  for  a  second  time,  as  it  were,  ness  nor  argument,"  was  the  reply, 
standing  between  him  and  his  in-        **  And,  by  heavens !  I  believe  the 

heritance.    This  is  too  much  for  me;  man  thinks  he  is  acting  a  highly 

more  especiallT  since  I  have  known,  virtuous  part*' 
and  know  only  to  admire  and  es-        "There  is  no  good  arguing  that 

teem,  your  nephew  \  and  if  you  can-  point     I   know    I    am    proposing 

not  fail  in  with  my  plan  as  suggested  what  is  best  for  you  and  me,  and 

in  my  letter,  at  any  sacrifice  to  my-  not  very  harmful  for  your  nephew, 

self  I  am  determined  to  replace  him  I  think  my  conscience   would   be 

in  his  rights.    I  am  quite  aware  I  easy  if  you  complied." 
should  do  so  unconditionally;  but        "Now,  by  the  lord  Harry!   this 

the  other  course  would  do  him  little  is  too  much.    You  dare  to  invite  me 

barm,  would  meet  my  interests,  and,  to  compound  a  felony,  and  then  talk 

what  is  more  to  your  purpose,  pre-  about  your  conscience  I    It  would 

serve  yours.    That  is  the  long  and  not  pass  muster  with  a  government 

the  short  of  it     I  have  it  off  my  chaplain  of  the  fourth  class." 
mind  now,  and  the  decision  reste        "  Then  you  decline  ?" 
entirely  witti  you."  "  Most  certainly  ;  and  you  ?" 

**A     precious    nice    story.     By        "Will    communicate   with    your 

heaven,    sir  I     Fll    have    you    ar-  nephew  at  once." 
rested   this  very  day    for  stealing       "And  if  money  will  bring  you 

that  will."  to  punishment  you  shall  be  brought 

"  I  have  been  already  pimished,  to  it" 
and  I  doubt  if  I  could  legally  be  "You  forget  that  you  are  just 
subjected  to  a  second  punishment  resigning  that  very  necessary  in- 
for  what  was  part  of  the  offence  strument:  but  I  see  you  are  flur- 
originaUy  punished.  On  ttie  other  ried,  and  mcapable  of  cool  reflection, 
hand,  it  is  open  to  me  to  deny  the  so  I  will  give  you,  say,  twenty-four 
whole  tran^MHJon — to  destroy  the  hours — that  ought  to  be  enough ;  if 
will,  or,  stOl  better,  to  declare  that  you  can't  discover  your  own  inter- 
it  has  only  been  discovered  by  me,  ests  in  that  time  you  never  will. 
and  that  T  was  anxious  to  make  the  We'll  say  twenty-four  hours.  Per- 
communication  as  private  as  pos-  haps  I  shall  see  you  before  that 
Bibla  You  have  no  hold  over  me,  time  elapses." 
Sir  Roland  —  none  whatever.  I  "  Never,  you  hypocritical  hound." 
alone  have  the  power  to  damage  my  "  It  will  be  more  your  loss  than 
<»wn  reputation,  and,  be  assured,  \  mine  in  that  case.  Nevertheless 
will  do  so  if  we  do  not  come  to  you  shall  have  the  day  of  grace  be- 
terms.**  fore  I  write;  and  now  I  will  not 

"  You  are  a  proper  scoundrel"  detain  you.    If  you  have  any  more 

"  I  cah  make  every  allowance  for  strong  expressions  to  use,  perhaps 

your  feelings ;  it  is  hard  in  the  de-  you  will  say  them  before  going  into 

cL'ne  of  life,  after  professional  fail-  the  passage ;  it  is  useless  to  raise  a 

tire    too,  to   lose   wealth  and    the  scandal." 

social    distinction   which   it   gives,        "  All  the  scurrilous  epithets  in  the 

and  which  is,  after  all,  not  much  language  are  too  weak  to  describe 

affected  by  professional  failure."  you,"    said    Sir   Roland ;    and   he 

You    are   a   very   particularly  banged   out  of   the   room,   a  very 
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different  figure  from  the  airy  gallant       In  this  case  the  bad  t^^^  had  a 
of  an  hour  ago.  most  upfair  advantage,    ^e  moral 

How  that  afterttoon  passed  with  obstruction  in  the  path  he  oonld 
the  other  dramatis  personm  we  shall  easily  pooh-pooh,  and  make  to  ap* 
not  inyestigato  in  detail.  Let  us  pear  nothing.  Sir  Roland,  he  as- 
stay  with  Sir  Roland  as  he  sat  in  sured  that  gentleman,  had  taken 
his  hotel  shivering  over  the  pros-  many  far  stiffer  moral  fences  in  his 
pect  of  his  annihilated  fortunes,  and  time,  for  this  was,  after  all,  no  fence 
**  deeply  musing  upon  many  things.*'  at  all ;  it  was  a  mere  optical  delu- 
The  future  opened  to  him  by  M^Kil-  sion  which  he  could  walk  through, 
lop^s  communication  was  black  unconscious  of  any  extra  ejiertion. 
enough,  in  all  conscience.  His  oc-  To  drop  metaphor.  Sir  Roland 
cupauon  was  gone;  he  had  no  saw  lltUe  moral  dlfflculiy  in  the 
friends  but  such  summer-day  friends  matter,  and  what  he  did  see  didn't 
as  would  vanish  with  his  wealth;  frighten  him.  His  nephew's  inter- 
and  now  that  wealth  was  vanishing,  ests  would  be  inappreciably  damaged 
and  transferring  itself  to  his  nephew,  — for  this  old  rufBan  M^KiUop 
to  whom  he  had  been  always  indif-  would  endow  him  handsomely— ho 
f erent,  but  whom  now  he  haied  with  himself  would  give  him  something 
intense  cordiality,  both  for  his  high-  handsome  in  the  mean  time,  and 
handed  defiance  and  for  those  very  afterwards  Berkand  would  have 
rights  which  he  was  bound  to  re^  everything.  It  wasn't  robbing  his 
store  to  him.  nephew^-ouite    tite   reverse— arith* 

Sir  Roland  sat  long  and  mused    metically  the  thing  was  as  squire  as 
over  all  this.    The  prospect  before    need  be. 

him  was  as  black  as  midnight  The  moral  difficulty  was  got  over 
There  was  no  comfort  to  be  extract-  simply  enough.  But  in  some  dusty 
ed  from  it  dd   comer   <^    Sir    Roland's    soul 

There  are  good  and  evil  angels,  it  there  existed  a  fetish  which  he 
is  said,  for  ever  around  and  within  called  "  Honour."  It  has  been  the 
us,  doing  battle  for  our  souls.  We  whim  of  the  world  for  many  ceo- 
may  suppose,  therefore,  that  thev  turies  to  have  a  sort  of  deity  under 
were  now  en^iged  upon  Sir  Roland,  that  name  :  the  worship  is  image* 
each  implorpg  him  to  turn  his  worship  at  the  best;  but  every 
back  upon  the  other,  each  praying  worshipper  graves  his  own  particubur 
him  to  go  in  the  way  each  whis-  idol  which  he  calls  by  the  name, 
pered  was  the  best  It  is  dear  that  In  a  few  points  the  worship  may 
the  good  angel  had  heavy  odds  be  identical  with  that  of  moralit|r, 
against  him,  when  he  could  only  bi^t  when  to  combine  the  worship 
point  to  a  **  cold  and  starless  road,''  of  the  two  would  claedi  with  tb« 
leading  painfully,  in  this  man's  be-  interests  of  the  devotee,  the  coift- 
lief,  to  NOTHiNO.  bination  is  generally  abandoned  for 

Whereas  the  adversary  could  the  interestsL 
point  to  a  broad  and  sunny  path  Sir  Roland's  fetish  was  a  ti^er- 
leading  to  ease  and  comfort— the  ably  battered  rendering  of  the  deity, 
horizon  with  all  its  clouds  hidden  and  his  worship  principally  oon- 
bj  beautiful,  intervening  trees,  sisted  in  taking  the  god*s  name  in 
whose  leaves,  exhaling   a   Lethean    vain. 

fragrance,  medicine  all  experience  Still  there  it  was,  and  somehow 
to  sleep,  and  tempt  the  cheated  an-  he  felt  a  suspicion  that  to  fall  in 
petite  again  and  again  to  taste  theur  with  M^EIUoiks  scheme  would  be 
glowing  fruit,  that  for  ever^  inexor-  to  destroy  this  image  altogether ;  and 
ably,  must  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips,    from  a  sort  of  antiquarian  feeling  or 
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conseiTiUiye  prejudice,  or  whatever  could  the  satisfaction  with  which  he 

it  might   be,  it  was  unpleasant  to  saw  Sir  Roland  *enter.      He  knew 

him  to  do  80 :  but,  after  all,  it  was  that  he  could  onfy  be  there  for  one 

only  a   foolisn  sentiment,  he  felt,  purpose ;  but  he  affected  wonder  as 

not  to  be  weighed  seriously  against  to  what  could  have  produced  the 

personal    interest      Besides,  every  visit  after  the  terms  on  which  they 

man  owed  a  duty  to  himself ;   and  had  parted. 

the  word  "  duty"  was,  as  it  always  is,  "  I  don't  know,  Mr.  M^Killop,**  said 

a  most  powerful  engine  when  used  Sir  Roland,  with  an  effort  to  be  civil 

to  back  a  wrong  deed.     It  got  over  and  simple,   ^^  whether  I  am  doing 

that  difficulty,  and  the  fetish  might  right  or  wrong ;    but  I  have   been 

be  hanged  or  burned.  turning  over  m  my  mind  the  littie 

There  remained  something  else,  matters  we  discussed  yesterday,  and  I 
however,  and  here  was  where  the  really  almost  think  that  I  was  stand- 
shoe  really  pinched.  ing  upon  a  punctilio  when  I  repu- 

He  could  cook  his  arithmetic  and  diated  your  view  so  strongly." 

his  morality,  and   bum  his  fetish  "  There  is  nothing  like  reflection, 

easQy  enougn ;  but  then  some  one  Sir  Roland." 

must  witness  the  process.  ^*  And  provided  you  niake  the  re- 

What  was  all  right  and  fair  when  paration  to  my  nephew  which  you 

unwitnessed,  seemed  to  take  a  difiEer-  profess    yourself  willing    to    do,   I 

ent  shape  when  to  be  done  befor^an*  don*t  retdly  see  that  I  need  distress 

other — done  by  the  threat  of  an-  you  by  an  exposure." 

other,   too— and  that  other  a  loto^  M^^illop  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at 

ba$e^  had  man — ^a  felon — a  convict  this  neat  way  ^  putting  the  matter. 

These  words  seemed  to  blaze  before  but,  externally,  he  was  grave  as  a 
Sir  Roland's  eyes,  and  he  said  that  judge,  when  he  replied— 
it  was  impossible ;  the  association  ^*  I  am  very  glad  you  take  that 
was  too  horrible.  It  could  not  be :  view.  Sir  Roland.  I  felt  you  were 
and  so  he  went  to  bed  with  this  speaking  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
sad  conviction,  uncheered  by  the  citement^  and  I  was  sure  that,  as  a 
smile  of  the  good  angel,  or  with  any  man  of  sense  and  the  world,  you 
happy  thou^t  of  triumph  over  would  recall,  on  reflection,  what  you 
temptation.  The  bad  angel,  how-  saidyesterday." 
ever,  had  got  him  so  nearly  over  "  Yes,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  I  really 
the  obstacle,  that  it  wasn't  likely  he  think  I  may  recall  it ;  with  a  due 
was  going  to  give  up  his  efforts  at  regard  to  all  interests  and  to  moral 
this  stage;  we  may  conceive  that  obligations,  I  think  I  may  venture 
Sir  Rohuid's  dreams  were  carefully  to  do  so.  I  have  to  mention  one  or 
Bupervised  by  him.  two  conditions,  however." 

Shall  we  suppose  that  the  good  **  Tes,  and  tney  are  ?" 

influence  had  retired  in  disgust  and  '^  Well,  I  shall  speak  to  you  as  a 

despair  ?  man  of  the  world,  and  in  that  capa- 

However  that  may  have  been,  it  city  you  must  see  that  it  would  be 

is  certain  that  when  Sir  Roland  rose  unpleasant  to  me,  after  your — a — 

next  day  and  looked  upon  beggary  unfortunate  antecedents,  to  have  any 

by  the  sunlight,  he  would  none  of  it ;  more  association  with  you  than  is 

and  that  he  betook  himself,   with  absolutely  necessary." 

a  humbled  crest,  to  tell  his  accom-  ^*Tou  need  be  under  no  fear  of 

plice  (that  word  had  bothered  him  my  thrusting  myself  upon  you,"  was 

«  good  deal)  that  his  terms  were  ac-  the  reply, 

cepted.  '*  Very  good.     In  the  next  place, 

M*Killop  masked  as  well  as  he  I  do  not  wish,  after  my  nepnew's 
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intolerable  insolence  to  me,  to  make  circumstances  it  will  be  possible  for 

the  first   advances    to  him.      You  me,  when  you  are  gone,  to  wait  upon 

or  your  daughter  had  better,  then,  her  as  the  step-mother  (I  think  f)  of 

write   in   the   sense  that  I  am   in-  my  nephew's  future  wife." 
duced  to  forgive  him  and  counte-       "  She  will  be  happy  to  see  you,  I 

nance  the  marriage,  merely  out  of  tan  sure." 

my  good-nature  and  innate  benev-       "  And  now,  I  think,  nothing  fur- 

olence,  but  that  an  apology  is  cer-  ther  has  to  be  said.     Ah,  by  the  by, 

tainly  due  to  me ;  you  understand  ?"  as  to  the  custody  of  the  will  f  * 
"  Certainly — nothing  simpler."  "  That  remains  in  my  possession, 

"  As  for  your  daughter,  she,  of  of  course,"  said  M*Killop,  with  quiet 

course,  will  know  nothing  of  this  decision. 

little  imbroglio  /"  **  As  you  will ;  a  matter  of  indif- 

"  Nothing,  of  course."  ference.     Good  morning." 

'*  I  must  say  she  seems  a  most       **  Stop,  Sir  Roland  :   I  am  sonr 

superior  young  person — surprisingly  to  appear  exacting  ;  but,  after  all, 

60 — a  lady,  in  fact"  business  is  business ;  and,  before  you 

**  You  are  very  good  to  say  so."  go,  I  must  ask  you  to  sign  this  paper 

**  And  of  course,  under  these  cir-  which  I  have  drawn  up.  * 

cumstances,  it  will  be  possible  for       **  What  is  its  purport  f ' 

me  to  execute  my  duty  of  seeing  her       '*  Simply  the   conditions  of    our 

a  good  deal,  and  countenancing  her."  littll   arrangement   for   the    y ounz 

**  She  will  be  very  proud  of  your  people :  they  are  precisely  identical 

countenance,  I  am  sure."  with  tnose  originally  proposed  by 

"  Let  the  engagement,   however,  me  to  you  through  your  liephew — 

be  kept  strictly  secret  until  Bertrand  the  only  addition   being   that   you, 

comes,  or  we  hear  from  him."  in  this  mstrument,  acknowledge  that 

'*  Certainly.    I  myself,  since  I  saw  the  provision  is  made  in  considera- 

you,  have  received  a  sudden  call  to  tion  of  the  temporary  suspension  to 

Scotland,    in    connection    with    the  which    Bertrand*s   rights    are   sub- 

froperty  I  am  purchasing.    Indeed  jected." 
start  to^lay.    It  is  most  unfortu-       **  Tt  appears  to  me  to  be  wholly 

nate."  unnecessary,  if  you  have  the  will." 

Sir  Roland  felt  that  it  was  a  very       *'  Perhaps  so  ;  but,  jou  see,  one 

bearable  calamity,  and  it  would  miti-  does  not  like  an  undivided  respoim- 

gate  his  present  lot  materially.  hility  in  such  a  matter ;  and  I  feel 

**  My  daughter,  however,"  M^Kil-  that  your  signature  here  would  be  a 

lop  continued,   **  will    manage    the  gr^at  contort  to  me." 
correspondence    with    Bertrand    as        "  And  supposing  I  refuse  f 
well  as  I  could — ^better,  indeed.     It        '*  In  that  case,  I  fear,  our  negotia- 

will  be  a  delight  to  her,  of  course,  tion  will  have  been  fruitless.     To 

to  break  the  news  to  him."  speak  quite  plainly,  your  signature 

**  Hum  I     One  other  question,  Mr.  is  a  sine  qud  fu^ik" 
M*Killop,  and  I  have  done.    Is  your       Sir  Roland  reflected  for  a  short 

wife  cognisant  of  anything  we  have  time,  with  a  darkened  brow ;    then 

discussed  ?"  took  the  paper,  read  it  over,  reelected 

*'  No ;   perfectly  ignorant  of  the  again,  and  eventually  said,  **  By  this 

whole  matter."  I   place   myself    entirely   in    your 

"  And  as  to  your  little — ^mistake  •  power." 
— misadventure — in  early  life  f  "  But,"  replied    M'KiUop.   **  yon 

**  She  knows  nothing  of  it"  must  perceive  that  I  shall  nave  no 

**  That  is  well ;    and  under   the  object   in  exercising   it— quite  the 
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reverse^  in  fact,  so  long  as  you  ad-  rounded  as  she  was  with  difficulties 

here  to  your  part  of  the  bargain,  and  hazards,  she  felt  at  the  moment 

If  you  predecease  me,  it  shall  be  at  that,  to  get  the  marriage  safely  over, 

once  destroyed ;  and  in  case  of  the  it  would  be  a  very  remarkable  point 

other  alternative,    I  shall    have   it  of  detail  about  which  ahe  made  a 

carefuUy  sealed  up,  and  an  injunc-  difficulty. 

tion  inscribed  on  ^e  wrapper  that  "  Very  well,  I  shall  hurry  back  as 

it  is  only  to  be  opened  in  case  of  quickly  as  I  can,  so  as  not  to  try 

any   pecuniary    disagreement   with  your  patience ;  and  now,  what  am  I 

you,  and  to  be  destroyed  unopened  to  bring  you  as  a  wedding-gift  f 

on  your  decease."  **  A  diamond  necklace,  uke  Lady 

Sir  Roland  made  no  further  ob-  Grampington^"  she  said,  laughing, 

jection,  and  two  servants  being  call-  **You  shall  have  it,"  said  M^Kil- 

ed  in  to  witness  his  signature,  he  lop,  promptly, 

signed  the  paper.  "  No,  no,  that  won't  do.     It  would 

And  the  two  worthies  separated,  cost  thousands;   besides,  there  are 

each  thinking  the  other  a  consum-  pretty    certain    to    be    family    dia- 

mate  blackguard,  and  himself  not    monos :  and oh  I  I  must  leave  it 

only  shrewd,  politic,  and  sharp,  but,  to  you. 

on  the  whole,  every  bit  as  respecta-  **  You  may  depend  upon  getting 

ble  as  his  neighbours ;    which,  in  cost,  then,  my  dear ;  but  I  &ar — I 

some  neighbourhoods,  might  be  cor-  fear  I  can*t  promise  much  in  the  way 

rect  enough,  of  course.  of  taste,"  said  M^Killop. 

That  iStemoon^  as  he  had  pur-  *^  His  complaisance  is  wonderful," 

posed,    Mr.    M^Killop   set  out   for  thought  his    daughter;    '*he  must 

Scotland;  before  going,  however,  he  have  been  awfuUy   set  upon    this 

gave  Eila  the  news  of  Sir  Roland's  marriage,  and  oh  I   what  will  hap- 

capitulation — *' so  that  all  you  have    pen  if "    To  fill  up  tbe  blaiuc 

to  do,  my  dear,"  he  said,   **is  to  even  in  thought  was  intolerable  to 

write  to  oertrand,  tell  him  to  write  her. 

a  note  to  his  uncle  expressing  thanks  **  Is  Sir  Roland  quite  pleased  and 

for  his  kindness  and  regrets  for  his  .  kind  about  the  matter,  papa  ?" 

own  intemperate  language,  and  then  *'  Well,  he  was  a  Uetle  bit  restive 

set  out  as  fast  as  ever  he  can  to  join  at  first— only  at  first — showed  ra- 

fou  here ;  that  will  be  fast  enough,  ther  a  pettisn  temper  indeed ;  but  it 

dare  to  swear.    £h?  ha  I  ha  I"  soon  blew  over,  and  you  will  find 

The  moment  Eila  heard  of  Sir  him,  no  doubt,  as  amiable  as  ever. 

Roland's  consent  she  began  to  have  He  seems  to  be  much  taken  with  you, 

her  very  strong  doubts  on  this  point ;  Eila." 

but  of  course  she  looked  as  if  Ber-  Eila  was  well  aware  of  that,  and 

trand's  ardour  might  be  expected  to  entirely   believed    that   the   whole 

lead  him  into  remarkable  feats  of  ve-  matter  had  been  arranged  by  the 

lodtv.  magic  of  her  charms. 

*'I  suppose  the  wedding  may  as  **He  will  call  in  your  absence, 

well  come  ofi*  here,  Eila  f  her  father  papa  ?" 

continued;  **that  would  suit  Sir  '^Certainly;  he  desires  the  en- 
Roland,  I  imagine,  best  of  all,  as  he  ngement  to  be  kept  a  secret  till 
is  a  sort  of  invalid."  Bertrand  writes  or  comes,  however ; 

*'  I  don't  think  it  much  matters,  but  no  doubt  he  will  show  you  eveiy 

papa :  and  if  you  say  and  Sir  Roland  civility  in  the  mean  time.    Mind  you 

says  it  would  suit  to  have  it  here,  I  write  to  Bertrand  to-day." 

have  no  objection,  I  am  sure."    Sur-  Eila  was  not  likely  to  forget  so 
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fomdclable  a  dnty.      She  wrote —  mocfa  mental  weighing  of  the  power 

we   have   already   seen   tlie  letter  of  love,  and  much  estimating  of  the 

which  she  wrote,  and  it  may  well  strain  which  human  gulfibilitjr  can, 

be  believed  that  it  was  a  work  of  under    certain    circumstances,     be 

time   and    anxious    thought,    with  brought  to  bear. 
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It  was  a  great  relief  to  her  when  land  would  have  been,  so  to  speak, 

the  letter    to  Bertamd  was   fairly  in  his  own  particular  sphere  of  dom- 

written  and  sent  to  the  post     She  ination,  Mrs.  IfKillop  would  have 

then  went  calmly  enough  down  to  looked  forward  to  meeting  him  in  a 

the  drawing-room  to  act  as  a  sort  very  different  spirit    But  m  her  case 

of  buffer  between  her  step-mamma  the  old  proverb,  ^'ocelum,  non  am- 

and  Sir  Roland,  if  he  caned,  that  mum,  mutant,"  a^,  was  discredited, 

lady  having  announced  her  intention  At  home  she  was  nobodr  but  the 

of  staying  in  tiie  whole  afternoon  wife  of  a  rich  unknown  lessee  of  a 

on  the  chance,  and  with  the  view,  as  country  residence  in  a  district  where 

she  expressed  it,  of  *^  putting  him  her  wealth  was  rather  an  outrage  to 

through  his  facing."    Eila  was  too  local  sensibilities,  provoking  the  hos- 

well  acquainted  with  the  process  im-  tility  and  sarcasm  of  a  genteel,  and 

plied  b^  that  ill-omened  phrase,  to  therefore  rather  an  envious,  poverty, 

permit  it  to  come  off  without  super-  It  would  be  different,  she  assured 

vision.  hersdf,  when  the  lordship  of  Tolmie* 

Sir    Roland,    however,    did    not  Donnochiewas  a/ai^  aee<>mp/i— and 

come,  grievously  to  Mrs.  M*KilIop*s  to  a  certain  extent  she  was  right ; 

disappointment,  who  declared  that  it  for  "  the  dirty  acres "  have  a  very 

was  "  shocking  bad  taste,"  and  tiiat  superior  efiect,  particularly  on  the 

she  would  give  his  Excellency  '*«  landed  mind,  to  that  produced  by 

copy  of  her  mind"  on  the  earliest  the  coined  currency,  for  mimy  re»- 

opportunity.    She,  poor  woman,  had  sons,  and  among  others,  perhaps,  that 

ft  notion  that  Sir  Roland's    unex-  an  investment  in  the  one  appears  to 

pected  complaisance  was  mainly  due  imply  a  superabundance  of  the  other, 

to  the  discovery  of  their  high  social  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  moans 

position,  and  the  reputation  which  of  such  a  volatile  essence, 

she  believed  herself  to  have  acquired  Up  to  this  time,  however,  there 

as  a  leader  of  the  fashion  in  Pau,  had  been  no  dirty  acres,  and  Mrs. 

and  she  would  **  just  let  him  see  M^KiUop  had  been  quite  aware  that 

what  she  considered  due  to  herself  her   position  was  not  good.      But 

as  the  girrs  step-mother.*'  here  in  Pau  she  had  burst,  as  it 

Sir  Roland  simply  stayed  away  were,  into  a  new  sphere— she  was 

because  he  had  not  ^ite  made  up  received  and  made  much  of  even  by 

his  mind  as  to  the  Ime  he  should  a  large  society,  who  accepted  as  suf- 

take  with  his  two  future  connections,  fident    the    tangible    evidences    of 

In  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-  her  wealth  which  tiiey  saw,  witti- 

f  our  hours  he  had  done  so,  however,  out  troubling  themselves  about  acres 

and  accordingly  presented  himself  or  anything  else,  which  could  do 

the  next  afternoon  to  pay  his  re-  them  no  good ;  while  she,  incapable 

spects.  of  nice  social  discrimination,  accept- 

Three   months   ago,    or   in    the  ed  flash  manners  and  florid  assump- 

Oaimarvoch  district^  where  Sir  Ro-  tion   as    evidences   of   the  highest 
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ton^  and  implicitlv  believed  in  the  As  to  Eila,  he  had  resolved  to  be 

Irish  castles  and  the  eKAtewax  en  E^-  affkble   and  charming  to  her,  and 

pagney  whidi  gave  territorial  distinc-  to  let  his  airy  gallantry  slide  imper- 

tion  to  so  many  of  her  circle.     His  ceptibly  into  the  playful  affection  of 

very  quality  <^  pretender  makes  a  an  elderly  relative. 

Sretender  who  has  been  long  about  Ofherstop^mother^s  idiosyncrasies 
^e  world  all  the  quicker  in  detect-  he  knew  nothing,  and  if  he  had,  it 
ing  others  who  are  in  the  same  line ;  would  only  have  confirmed  him  in 
but  a  pretender  who  has  only  exer-  his  decision,  that,  as  it  was  part  of 
cised  bis  function  on  a  parochial  his  compact  to  have  no  relations 
scale,  swallows  the  brag  of  co-prof  es-  with  her  husband,  he  need,  and 
sionals  witii  a  voraciousness  unknown  would,  have  nothing  to  do  with  her 
to  otherwise  shnpler  folks.  either ;  he  would  civilly  ignore  her,  in 
So  Mrs.  M'Killop,  believine  herself  fact,  and  keep  her  in  her  right  place. 
to  be  quite  the  apex  of  a  fashionable  Mrs.  M^KiUop,  it  will  fhua  be  seen, 
set,  was  much  uplifted.  had  resolved  upon  aggressive  action 
**  And  if,'*  she  said  to  herself,  with  him,  while  his  towards  her 
*'  Sir  Rdand,  who  has  boggled  about  was  to  be  defensive.  He  was  to  be 
the  marriage,  imagines  that  he  is  put,  sfajs  was  to  be  kept,  in  her 
dc^ng  us  any  honour,  or  is  going  to  place.  Eila,  meanwhile,  had  re- 
attempt  to  patronise  m^,  I  will  take  solved  to  act  as  circumstances  in- 
care  to  put  him  in  his  right  place."  spired  her. 

With  erected  crest,  therefore,  and  all  The  la&ies  were  both  in  the  draw- 
her  peacock  plumage  on  the  perpen-  ing-room  when  Sir  Remand  entered, 
dicmar,  she  expect^  th€  intca^ew.  which  he  did  with  outstretehed 
Sir  Roland  had  thought  his  part  hands  and  a  rapid  step,  as  if  consum- 
over  with  much  care  and  delibera-  ed  with  impatience  to  assure  his 
tion,  and,  since  the  marriage  was  a  future  niece  of  his  congratulations, 
necessity,  he  had  quite  determined  In  a  moment  both  her  hands  were  in 
to  make  the  very  best  of  it  to  the  his,  and  he  was  provisionally  availing 
world  when  it  was  divulged.  The  himself,  with  much  apparent  gusto, 
tone  he  determined  to  take  was,  that  of  an  uncle*s  privilege  of  salute. 
his  nephew  had  been  foolish,  per-  **And  I  never  guessed!  never 
haps,  but  that  the  girl  was  really  in  dreamed  I*'  he  excudmed,  holding 
herself  of  such  beauty,  fascination,  her  back  from  him  with  an  admir- 
and  refinement,  and,  above  aU,  had  ing  gaze  for  a  moment,  and^hen  re- 
such  immense  prospects,  that  he  peatmg  the  salute — ^^  never  guessed, 
bad  felt  constrained  to  sanction  as  how  should  I,  by  the  by? 
the  afOur,  though,  of  course,  she  Ah!  fair  Aurora,  you  conquered 
would  be  kept  away  from  her  own  at  once ;  the  stupid,  prudent,  can* 
people,  who  were  not  quite, —  tankerous  old  martinet  of  an  uncle 
you  understand,  kc  ;  and  therefore,  dropped  his  weapons  in  a  moment 
after  all,  the  advantages  of  tiie  I  wougfat  my  nephew  a  fool;  I 
marriage  would  greatly  counterbal-  now  know  that  he  is  a  doosed  sensi- 
aoce  the  disadvantages.  Things  of  ble  fellow,  and  the  luckiest  dog  in 
the  sort  were  done  now  every  day,  Christendom— luckiest  dog  in  Chris- 
dukes  setting  the  example;  the  tendom,  I  declare.  Enl^e  nou«,  I 
sangre  aeul  would  stand  a  little  only  heard  it  in  time  for  my  own 
adulteration,  particularly  when  it  safely;  another  twenty-four  hours 
was  handsomely  paid  to  do  so.  and  my  fate  was  sealed.  That's  a 
Such  was  the  tone  he  would  adopt  to  secret  though,  ha !  ha!  We  must 
society.  not  tell  Bertrand  that;  make  him 
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jealous,  eh  ?  ha !  ha  I    U  you  had  re-  ^*  I  have   heen  about  f ortj-eidit 

fused  the  old  uncle,  figure  it  to  your-  hours  in  Pan,  I  think,*'  said   Sir 

self — ^  situation,  eh  ?  hum  ?'*  Roland,  studyihg  Mrs.  M^Killop  and 

"  Supposing  the  old  imcle  had  not  all  her  strange  tints  of  complexion 

been  refused,  though  V^  and  apparel  coriously  through  his 

*'What?  iilt  the  nephew  for  the  eye-glass, 

imcle,  eh  ?  he  I  he  I    Ah,  you  little  '^  You  were   fortunate   to   catch 

flatterer,  if  I  thought  that — upon  my  M^Killop  here  before  his  dqMuture 

conscience  if    I    thought    that — I  for  Scotland." 

would  go  by  to-night's  mail  to  Eng-  "  I— eh  ?  who  ?  I  beg  your  pardon.** 

land   and    assassinate   the   dog — I  "Papa,     you    know,**    explained 

would,  without  a  scruple — I  swear  Eila. 

it**  **  Ah !  yes,  of  course ;  he  has  gone 

*^  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  dreadful  away,  has  he?** 

flatterer.  Sir  Roland.*'  **  He   has   gone    to   Tolmie-Don^ 

"  With  you,  my  dear  child,  flattery  nochie^    The  word  came  forth  with 

is  impossible.**  the  guttural  thunder  of  an  avalandie. 

All  this  time  Mrs.  M'Killop  (whom  *'  Indeed,    in — in — in    Russia,    is 

Sir  Roland  had  only  noticed  bv  a  itf* 

deep   reyerence   on    entering)    had  **  No,  sir,  it  is  our  property  in  the 

been  bridling  and  boiling^  up  on  her  north ;  not  a  great  distance  from  your 

sofa,  waiting  for  recognition ;  but  at  own.  Sir  Rawland.'* 

this  point,  as  Sir  Roland  seated  him-  "  Oh,  indeed  I  wasn*t  aware ;  my 

self  confidentially  beside  Eila,  she  habits  have  been  those  of  an  ab- 

deemed  that  the  moment  had  come  sentee,*'  said  Sir  Roland,  recoenis- 

f or  action.  ing  a  fresh  reason  for  keeping  oiem 

**  Eila  I**  she  exclaimed,  in  a  loud,  so. 

husky  voice :  and  as  the  young  lady  "  It  is  a  new  purchase,  but  it  is 

was  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  or  part  of  an  old  family  property  of  my 

reply,  she  repeated  still  louder,  "  Eila^  ancestors,**  continued  the  lady. 

I  say  I**  "Ah,  indeed  I" 

Sur  Roland  put  up  his  glass  and  "  The  M'Whannels.** 

half-whispered,  **  The  lady  wante  to  "  Oh  I*' 

speak  to  you,  my  dear.'*  "  Of  Glensdishach.** 

Eila    looked    up,    "Well,    Mrs.  "Hum." 

M^Rillop,**  she  said.  Neither    Tolmie  -  Donnochie    nor 

"WeU,  Miss  M^Killop,**  repeated  its   ancient   proprietors    seemed  to 

the  step-dame,  "does  it  not  occur  produce  any  adequate  efiect   upon 

to   you   to    introjooce    this  —  this  Sir  Roland;  so  sne  opened  a  new 

gentleman  to  me  who  is  doing  you  vein. 

the  favour  to  visit  you  in  my  draw-  "  You   will    scarcely  have  made 

ing-room  ?**  manv  acquaintances  as  yet  in  Paw,  I 

"Oh!  I   beg   your   pardon — Sir  preshoom?** 

Roland  Cameron,  Mrs.  M^Killop.*'  "  I  have  made  none  except  that 

Mrs.  M 'Rill  op  rose  and  executed  a  of  my  charming  young  friend  here,** 

series  of  Elizabethan  antics  intended  and  he  beamed,  as  it  were  antitheti- 

to  represent  a  dignified  curtesy.    Sir  caUy;  upon  Eila. 

Roland  also  rose  and  made  a  solemn  "  There  is  a  good  society  her^— 

obeisance.  very  good — this,  they  say,  is  a  parti- 

"  You  are  just  arrived  in  Paw,  Sir  cularly  good  year.     The  Morrissy- 

Rawhuid,    I    believe?**    she   began  Mdoneys  havmgcome  back  makes 

loftily.  a    difierence.      They    found    Nice 
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vulgar  and  stupid  last  year.     You  lop.      "Everything    in    Paw    gives 

may  have  met  toem  ?"  way  to  the  Morrissy-Moloneys." 

"  I  have  not  had  that  advantage.^*  "  Tm    afraid     my    party    would 

*'  They  are  people  of  long  and  dis-  scarcely  understand  such  an  excuse, 

tinction.    We  are  inseparables."  I    fear   they  are  not  quite  in  the 

"  Indeed  1'*  Morrissy-Moloney  circle. 

"  I  look  forward  to  paying  a  long  "  All  the  easier  to  say  *  No.' " 

visit  next  summer  at  their  lovely/  **It    would    spoil     my    friends* 

castle  Morrissy,   and  they  will  iJe  rubber,  and  I  should  lose  my  own.*' 

with  us  at  Tolnrie-Donnochie  in  the  "  Oh !  as  far  as  whist  goes,  3'ou'Il 

shooting  season."  get  that  at  the  Morrissy- Moloney s.^ 

"  Ah  I"  Baron  Hunkers  is  crazy  about  whist ; 

**  We  shall  be  quite  a  Paw  party  and  your  friends  won  t  mind  when 

there.       The    Fortnum-Redmarnes,  they  know  what  set  you're  going 

Count  Homeyhof^  and  also  Baron  to. 

Hunkers,  have  agreed  to  come,  in-  "All  my  little  appointments    at 

stead    of    shooting    in    their    own  present  are  made  of  gold,  and  thie 

forests ;  isn't  it  good  of  them  ?"  Baron  might  have  a  fit  of  absence. 

"The  Count's  forest  is  not  very  No,   no;    I    think    I   can    scarcely 

far  from  Homburg,  I  fancy."  throw  over  the  Duchess  and  Lady 

"Ah!  you  know' about  him  f  Grampington  for  your  distinguished 

"  I  suspect  I  have  met   a  good  friends.     Thanks,  all  the  same." 

many  of  his  family  about  the  world."  The  Duchess  and  Lady  Gramp- 

"  Indeed !    He  is  roost  attractive ;  ington  I      Theirs  was  a  sphere   to 

and  dear  Hunkers  quite  the  original  which  Mrs.  M*Rillop  never  dreamt 

— so  simple  and  absent :  fancy  his  of  raising  her  eyes. 

carrying  away  good  Mr.  Moloney's  The   Pau    lofty    social    elevation 

snun-box  from  the  card-table,  without  from  which  she  meant  to  patronise 

the  least  knowing  it,  t'other  evening.  Su:  Roland — as  the   only  platform 

The  laugh  was  entirely  against  Mo-  open  to  her  for  such  a  feat-— suddenly 

loney,  however,  for  the  Ik>x  turned  snrunk  down  to  the  dimensions  of 

out  to  be  broM — ^it  is  U  freak  of  his  a  mole-hiU,  and  she  was  staring  up 

to  cany  a  brass   box.      And    the  at   him,   open-mouthed,    from'  thi^t 

Baron  brought  it  back,  and  said  so  '  slight   and  rather   dirty  eminence, 

naively,  *The  next  time  I  will  take  He  had  only  been  there  forty-eight 

a  smeU  of  it  before  I  steaL'  "  hours,  and  he  was  whistine  with  the 

"  It  was  scarcely  a  remunerative  "  Dii  majorum  gentium"  a&oady  I 

evening   for   the   Baron,"   said  Sir  "Oh!'    was  all    she    could  say, 

Roland.  her  face  becoming  of  a  deep  peonj^ 

"  If  I  can  be  of  any  use  in  getting  colour.      She  had  put  Sir   Roland 

you  into  the  best  circle,  I  shall  be  through  his  facings,  and  in  his  right 

glad.     The  Morrissy-Moloneys  give  place.     His  manner  had  been  cool 

their  ball  to-ni^ht     I  think  I  may  and  half -amused,  but  perfectly  civil 

say  that   my  mtroduction  will   be  throughout     He  had  expected  that 

quite  sufficient,  if  you  like  to  take  the  woman,  from  her  first  onslaiight, 

charge  of  me  and  Eila."  would  require  some  rough  handhng, 

"The  temptation  to  take  charge  and  her  sudden  and  total  collapse 

of   you,   my  dear  child,"  said  Sur  rather  surprised    him  —  a   collapse 

Roland^  turning  to  Eila,  "is  all  but  rendered  the  more  palpable  from  her 

irresistible,  yet  I  must  decline ;    I  making  an  excuse  to  leave  the  room 

am  engaged."  at  this  juncture.     Sir  Roland  seized 

"Oh!  put  it  off,"  cried  Mrs.  M*Kil-  the  opportunity  of  her  absence  to 
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explain  to  Eila  certain  points  as  to  ^*  Bertrand  would  have  been  jilted 

their  future  relative  positions.  for  me,  that  is  erident     I  protest  I 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  **  I  can't  ask  shall  hate  him  for  ever."    One  of 

the  ladies  I  nave  mentioned  to  be  the  truths  spoken  in  jest,  it  is  to  be 

attentive  to  you  as  yet     When  the  suspected. 

engagement,  which  vour  father  wish-  *^  You  know  that  I  guiU  refused 

od  to   be  kept  quiet  till  Bertrand  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him, 

arrived  *'  (Sir  Koland's  memory  seem-  after  your  letter,  until  we  should 

ed  singularly  treacherous  to-day)  **  is  hear  if  you  would  relent  ?" 

given  out,   I  shall  do  so ;   but  of  **  The  little  fabricator  !"  thought 

course  any  attention  they  may  pay  Sir   Roland ;    adding  aloud,    ^*  You 

you  win  be  meant  for  you  alone  as  will  make  a  model  wife." 

my  future  relative,  and  is  not  to  be  "  And  niece,  I  hope^"  with  such 

supposed  to   include  any  of— of —  a  winning  smile  that  his  Excellency 

jour  former  connections.     And,  my  again  took  the  privil^es  of  an  uncle, 

dear  child,  entre  nous^  the  foreign  in  advance. 

noblemen  and  the   Irish   magnates  And  so  the  dialogue  went  on  most 

are  no  doubt  very  charming,  and  swimmingly  between  the  future  re- 

their  eccentricities  delightful,  uiough  latives ;    Sir  Roland  succeeding  in 

at    times   expensive;    but  it  is  dc  establishing  exactly  the  footing  he 

rigueur  that  your  acquaintance  with  aimed  at     As  for  poor  Mrs.  M*Kil- 

them  should  be  dropped  as  early  as  lop,  she,  on  her  return  to  the  room, 

j^ssible,  if  my  friends  are  to  have  sat,  feeling  very  sore   and   sulky, 

the  happiness  of  your  society.     The  and  quite  in  her  place.     The  visit 

whims  and  caprices  of  people  are  was    Drought   to   a   close    by   the 

unaccountable  m  social  matters,  and  announcement  of    Count  Corrigan- 

I  fear  the  Duchess  and  Lady  Gramp-  Shaughnessy     (Shannochbawn)  —  a 

ington,  and  indeed  all  my  friends,  blinky  and  not  very  clean-lookiog 

are  full  of    caprices    of   the    sort  young  man,  with  a  foamy  head  of 

I  almost  think,  for  instance,   that  hair,   and  a  roll  of    music   in  hb 

fhe  frolics  of  Baron  Hunkers  would  hand,  who  entered  the  room  in  the 

not  amuse  them — ^you    understand  heraldic  attitude  ot  paseant  regard- 

Tcief*                                                  .  anty    his    body    making    for    Mrs. 

"Perfectly;  but  these  are  Mrs.  M^Killop,  while  his  eyes  and  head 

M^Killop's   friends,    not   mine.       I  devoted  themselves  to  Eila. 

shall  have  no  difficulty  in  dropping  "  He    is    in    the    Pope's    Koble 

them  at  once,  therefore,"  said  Eik.  Guard,"  whispered  Eila. 

"Excellent!   and  now,  my  dear,  "He  combines  every  ContineDtal 

4et  us  talk  over  our  little  family  advantage,  then,"  replied  his  Excd- 

matters.    You  have  written  to  Ber-  lency — "an  Irishman  (I  presume), 

trand  ?"         ^  a  coimt,  and  a  captain.     Thanks,  no 

"Yes."  — no  presentation,"     He   buttoned 

"  You  know  the  young  rascal  up  his  pockets  with  a  comical  look, 
really  sent  me  a  most  impertinent  and  made  his  adieux  with  affection- 
letter  ?"  ate  empreeeement  to  Eila,  but  includ- 

"  Yes,  indeed :  I  am  so  sorry,  and  ing  the  Count  and  Mrs.  M'Killop  in  a 

I  was  the  ca^we."  formal  reverence.     "  TiU  to-morrow, 

"  Say  no  more — that  is  his   ex-  Eila ;  I  will  call  for  you  after  loncfa, 

cuse ;   I  foiigave  him  the  instant  I  if  you  like,  and  take  you  for  a  drive 

knew  the  cause."  — ^would  you  care  V 

"  You  are  too  kind  and  delightful  "  I  should  delight  in  it" 

by  far."        ^  "Very  well,  tiff  then,  adieu." 
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Thb    days    of   impeachm^t   are    ferred  to  things  civil  or  things  mili- 
over ;  and  if  they  were  not,  it  would    tary.    It  is  true  that  the  outrage 
be  next  to  impossible,  under  almost    just  offered  to  the  Legislature  falls, 
any  conceivable   circumstances,    to    or  seems  to  do  so,  exclusively  upon 
get  a  vote  passed,  through  the  pre-    the  House  of   Lords.     And  there 
sent  House  of  Commons,  subjecting    may    be     politicians     shortsighted 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  to    enough  to  imagine  that  an  outrage 
that    ordeaL      Yet^    assuming    the    perpetrated  on  that  particular  branch 
case  between  the  Executive  and  the    of  the  Legislature  affects  only  the 
country  to  be  as  both  Mr.  Gladstone    privileges    of    the    Peerage.     But 
and  Lord  Granville  persist   in  re-    this  is  a  great  mistake.    The  Lords 
presenting  it,  her  Majesty*s  Minis-    are    nothing    by    themselves,    any 
ters  have  brought  themselves  within    more  than  the  Commons  are  any- 
the  meshes  of  the  law  as  completely    thing    by    themselves.      Laws    are 
as  if  thev  had  persuaded  the  Sove-    made  and  unmade,  subject  to  ^e 
reign  to  levy  ship-money,  or  by  any    Crown*s  approval,  by  the  concurrent 
other    process    to   raise  a  revenue    assent  of  tne  two ;   and  any  wrong 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament    done  to  one  is  done  to  both,  if  it 
Observe  that  we  are  not  now  ques-    come  from  without   in   the    shape 
tioning  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to    of    an    arbitrary  interference  with 
enact,  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative,    the  deliberations  and  conclusions  of 
and  without  reference  to  the  Legisla-    either  House.    It  is  a  gross  error 
ture  at  all,  whatever  regulations  may    of  judgment,  therefore,  to  assume 
seem  to  be  expedient  for  the  discip-    that,  because  the  Commons  had  ap- 
line  and  management  of  the  Army,    proved    the    Ministerial    Bill,    the 
From  the  earliest  date  of  England's    Crown  was  free,  in  the  event  of  a 
existence   as   a   nation,  that   right    refusal  to  concur  elsewhere,  to  set 
has  been  inherent   in  the  Crown,    the  decision  of  the  Lords  aside  by 
It  existed  ui  the  Saxon  times  ;   it    an  exercise  of  the  prerogative.    The 
was  in  full  force  under  the  Normans    Crown  had   surrendered — pro  ilia 
and  the  Tudors.    It  was  recognised    nice — its  inherent  rights  to  Parlia- 
and  accepted  in  those  special  acts    ment      It  had  placed  a  great  sub- 
of    the  Legislature  which,   on    the    ject,  of  which  Purchase  in  the  Army 
Restoration,  gave  the  power  of  the    formed  only  a  part,  in  the  hands 
purse,  as  well  in  military  as  in  civil    of  the  Legislature,  and  recommend- 
administration,  into   the   hands  of    ed   the  two  Houses,  among  other 
Parliament    But  neither  then,  nor    powers,  to  confer  upon  the  Sove- 
prior  to  the  great  Civil  War,  nor  sub-    reign  the  right  to  put  a  stop— equit- 
sequently  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,    ably,   and  with    due    consideration 
can  we  find,  before  the  present,  the    for  the  interests  of  individuals — to 
record  of  a  single  instance  in  which    a  practice  which  had  heretofore  pre- 
the  prerogative  has  been  interposed    vailed,  but  was  now  held  to  be  in- 
in  oi^er  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of    convenient    The  case  under  review 
Parliament,    and    settle    by   Royal    is,  in  truth,  analogous  in  some  re- 
Warrant  A  measure  on  which  the    spects    to   proceecungs    that  might 
Crown    had   asked  for   the  advice    have  been  but  were  not  adopted  in 
and   assistance  of  the  Legislature,    order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave- 
whether  Uie  subject  dealt  with  re-    trade.    That  traffic  cUd  not  originate 
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with  the  Legislature ;  it  had  its  moners  as  it  will  Hence  the 
origin,  just  as  much  as  the  purchase  creation  of  twelve  peers  in  one 
of  commissions,  in  prerogative.  It  hatch  by  Queen  Anne,  though  cen- 
was  but  a  remnant  of  that  custom  sured  at  the  time,  and  still  considered 
which  prevailed  among  all  nations  to  have  been  a  most  unwise  act, 
long  ago,  and  which  still  prevaOs  has  bj  no  writer  been  condemned 
where  civilisation  is  backward,  of  as  unconstitutionaL  In  like  man- 
reducing  to  slavery  prisoners  taken  ner,  if  Earl  Grey  had  pitch- 
in  war.  But  what  would  have  been  forked  his  hundred  into  the  House 
said  if,  without  waiting  for  an  Act  of  Lords,  the  worst  that  could  have 
of  Parliament,  or  aSter  gaining  been  said  of  him  would  have  been 
the  consent  of  the  Commons  only,  this,  that  he  had  done  his  best  to 
the  Minister,  on  the  first  appear-  bring  the  order  to  which  he  belong- 
^  ance  of  opposition  in  the  House  of  ed  into  contempt  But  the  House 
'  Lords,  had  appealed  to  the  preroga-  of  Lords  would  have  been,  just  as 
tive,  and  declared  slavery  to  be  at  an  much  after  as  before  the  process, 
end  ?  Indeed  we  may  come  nearer  precisely  what  it  ever  was — ^incon- 
to  our  own  times,  and  ask,  as  was  venientfy  enlarged,  p^haps,  so  far  as 
asked  the  other  day  in  debate.  What  numbers  went,  and  for  Uie  nonce  a 
would  have  been  said,  when  the  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  was  in  Committee,  Minister,  yet  uninjured  in  its  ris^t 
if  the  Minister  had  avowed  his  to  consider  every  question  whidi 
intention,  failing  the  assent  of  the  the  Minister  might  bring  before  it, 
Lords,  to  advise  that  no  more  and  to  arrive  at  such  conclusions  as 
bishoprics  nor  other  preferments  in  to  the  majority  should  seem  best  So 
the  ^t  of  the  Crown  should  be  also  the  attempt  to  create  life-peer- 
filled  up  in  Ireland  ?  The  right  of  ages  without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
the  Crown  to  refrain  from  the  ex-  ment — for  the  first  time  in  four 
ercise  of  its  patronage  could  not  be  hundred  years — ^justly  brought  down 
questioned  at  law;  but  would  the  on  the  Ministers  who  lent  them- 
country  have  been  content  to  see  a  selves  to  the  manoeuvre  the  censure 
great  public  institution  extinguished,  of  the  House  which  defeats  their 
not  by  due  cou];se  of  law,  but  by  policy,  and  of  the  country  whidi 
the  mere  arbitrary  determination  of  approved  the  line  the  Lords  had 
a  Minister  bent  upon  destroying  it,  taken.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  without 
and  executing  his  purpose  throu^  taking  time  to  consider  whether  the 
the  prerogative  ?  act  would  be  approved  even  by  his  own 
The  outrage  offered  to  the  House  partisans,  has  struck  such  a  blow  at 
of  Lords  is  certainly  very  flagrant  Parliamentary  Government  as  it  has 
There  has  been  nothing  approaching  not  received  since  the  da^rs  of  Straf- 
to  it  in  modem  history.  Neither  ford  and  Laud.  Nor  is  this  all 
Earl  Grey's  threat  of  creating  a  The  blow  is  struck  by  the  hand 
hundred  peers,  nor  Lord  Palmer-  of  the  Queen.  The  Queen's  signa- 
ston's  unwise  attempt  to  create  life-  ture  is  attached  to  the  deed  or  war^ 
peerages,  can  be  regarded  as  com-  rant  which  deliberately  reverses  a 
ing  wit^n  a  thousand  miles  of  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
it  Lord  Grey's  c<mduct,  thoup;h  and  the  Queen  can  do  no  wrong, 
arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  fell  quite  But  the  Minister  who  advised  t£» 
within  the  four  comers  of  the  Con-  Queen  is  responsible.  On  what 
Btitution.  It  is  the  undoubted  right  ground  does  he  rest  his  vindication 
of  the  Crown  to  raise  to  the  peerage  of  an  act  so  entirely  without  pre- 
whom  it  may,  and  as  many  com-  cedent  in  modem  times  ? 
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Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granyille  any  use  of  her  royal  prerogative, 
have  hoih  been  challenged  on  that  because  there  is  no  question  of  that 
subject,  and  thej  haye  both  denied  in  this  matter,  but  in  the  exercise 
that  the  J  advised  their  mistress  to  of  that  discretion  Vhich  is  conferred 
exercise  her  prerogativa  They  were  on  the  Crown  by  statutory  enact- 
particularly  plain  and  outspoKen  on  ment,  to  take  the  only  means  which 
that  head  when  the  Royal  Warrant  is  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the 
was  first  produced.  Their  tone  illegal  practice  which  has  thus  been 
on  subsequent  occasions,  especially  denounced;  and  I  may  add  that 
that  of  Lord  Granville  m  the  her  Majesty  has  graciously  con- 
House  of  Lords,  has  been  much  more  sented  to  sign  a  Warrant  this  day 
guarded.  At  first  the  insinuation  which  cancds  the  regulation  that 
was  repelled  with  scorn.  '*The  sanctions  prices  being  paid  for  t^e 
rizht  honourable  gentleman,"  said  sale,  purchase,  and  exchange  of  com- 
1&.    Gladstone,    in    reply    to    Mr.  missions." 

Disraeli,    *'  says    that   the  Govern-  We  ask  our  readers  to  stop  for  a 

roent   have  fallen   back  upon  pre-  moment  and  observe  to  what  this 

rogative;    and    having  thus  intro-  declaration    amounts.      It    implies 

duced  a  term  which  he  thinks  will  three  things :  first,  that  the  practice 

be  unpopular,  he  warns  us  against  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Army 

the  danger  of   putting  prerogative  for  wellnigh  two  centuries  was  an 

in  conflict  with  Parliament      Sir,  illegal    practice:    next,   that  prices 

this  is  an  instance  of  the  inaccuracy  were  paid,  illegally,  for  the  exchange 

of  the  right  honourable  eentleman's  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  commis- 

statement      We  have  had  no  re-  sions;    and  last,  and  not  least  im- 

course  to  prerogative,  and  we  have  portant  of  all,  that  her  Majesty  was 

had  no  conflict  with    Parliament"  advised  to  put  a  stop  to  these  illegal 

In  the  same  spirit,  though  express-  practices,  not  **by  making  use  of 

ing  himself  with   less   attempt   at  her  royal  prerogative,"  because  there 

antithesis.  Lord   Granville  ostenta-  could  be  no  question  of  that  in  the 

tiously,  and  with  marked  emphasis,  matter,   but  by  exercising  that  dis- 

denied  that   perroggtive  had   been  cretionary   right   which    had    been 

i^pealed  to.    After  makine  as  much  conferred  upon  the  Crown  by  statu- 

aa  he  could  of  the  possible  detri-  tory  enactment      Now,  he  who  ar- 

ment   to   the   ofllcers   and   to  the  gues  thus  must  be  prepared  to  show 

Army  of   the  desire  expressed  by  that  there  is  upon  the  Statute-book 

the  Lords  to  hear  more  of  the  pro-  a  law  which  gives  the  Sovereign  the 

posed  substitute  for  Purchase  b^ore  discretionary  authority  here  r^erred 

they  would  consent  to  its  abolition,  to.     If  there  be  no  such  law,  then 

LcHrd  Granville  went  on  to  say, —  her  Majesty's  constitutional    advis- 

"  Your  Lordships  adopted   the  re-  ers  have  deceived  the  Sovereign,  by 

solution  with  which  we  are  all  so  tendering  to  her  advice  on  grounds 

well  acquainted,  and  her  Majesty's  which  were  false  grounds.     Is  there 

(Government  had  to  consider  both  such  a  law  in  the  Statute-book  ?  No, 

their  bounden  duty  and   also   the  there  is  not    Neither  the  Acts  5  & 

enormous      inconveniences     which  6  of  Edward  VL,  nor  the  49th  of 

would   acme    to   the   Army  itself,  George  III.,  confer  any  rights  on  the 

and    to  all   the  arrangements  con-  Crown  of   which  it  had  not  previ- 

nected  with  it,  from  any  delay  and  ously  been  possessed.      The  Acts 

uncertainty  in    this   matter.      The  5  &  6  Edward  YI.  make,  indeed, 

result  of  that  consideration  has  been  no  reference  whatever  to  buying  and 

to  advise  her  Majesty  not  to  make  selling  commissions  in  the  Army,  or 
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to  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  them,  memory  of    all  who  are  likely  to 
They  repeal,  hideed,  the  statute  of  look  into  these  pages,  are  admirable. 
Philip  and  Mary,  -and  having  done  The  law  gives— or  gave,  we  really  do 
so,  they  proved  in  their  resulte  emi-  not  know  which,  because  laws  are 
nently  ^sastrous    to   the  cause  of  summarily  changed  and  abrogated 
royalty   when    the   contest   subse-  nowadays    with    astounding     rapi- 
quently    arose    between    the    first  dity, — ^but    the  law  certainly  gave, 
Charles  and  his  Parliament      But  some    time   ago,   authority    to    the 
they  are  idly  quoted — for  what  pur-  Lord  Warden  <rf  the  Cinque  Ports 
pose  they  who  drew  the  document  to  fix  the  number  of  pilots   whidi 
may  perhaps  know — in  the  preamble  should  serve  each  of  the  ports  under 
to  the  Warrant,  by  producing  which  his  jurisdiction.    But  isoold  the  Lord 
the  Ministers  *^  snapped  their  fingoife  Warden  plead  the  authority  of  that 
in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Lords.*'  law  if,  for  some  reason  or  for  none, 
In  like  manner  the  statute  49  George  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  decide 
IIL,  while  it  declares  to  be  illegal  that  one  of  the  ports  should  not  be 
the    purchase   and    sale   of    other  served  by  any  pilot  at  all  ?     And  is 
offices,    distinctly   provides    **  that  it  one  whit  more  reasonable  to  as- 
nothing    in     this    Act     contained  sume  that  the  statute  49  George  TIL 
shall  extend  to  any  purchase,  sales,  — ^which  recognises  the  prerogative, 
or    exchanges   in    commissions    in  and  leaves  the  Sovereign  free  to  fix, 
his  Majesty  s  forces  for  such  prices  from  time  to  time,  the  prices  to  be 
as  shall    be   regulated   and    fix^  paid  for  commissions  in  the  Army 
by    regulations    made,     or    to    be  — gives  authority  to  the  Sovereign, 
made,  by  his  Majesty.'*    It  is  clear,  such  as  he  never  had  before,  to  abo- 
then,  that  wherever  else  may  be  the  lish  Purchase  altogether  t     Certainly 
statutory  enactment  of  which  Lord  not.     The  statute  in  question  did 
Granville  spoke,  we  cannot  find  it  nothing  of  the  sort     It  added  no- 
here.     The  law  of  1809  recognises  thing    to    the    (Prerogative    of    the 
a  prerogative,  no  doubt ;  but  so  far  Crown ;  it  took  nothing  away.     The 
from  controlling  or  in  anv  degree  prerogative  was  precisely  the  same 
adding  to  or  taking  from  it,  it  simply  after  the  law  came  into  force  as  it 
guards  it   against   being   impinged  had  been  before.    The  law  recog- 
upon  by  the  law,  which  was  in  other  nised  the  prerogative  certainly,  bat 
respects    stringent    enough.      Lord  just  as   certainly    did    nothing    to 
Cairns    was  pN&rticularly  happy,  as  create  it      If,  wen,  her  Majesty's 
indeed  was  to  be  expected  of  him,  Ministers,  in  applying  for  the  War- 
in  his  manner  of  deali^  with  this  rant,  referred  in  any  way  to  the 
part  of  the  subject     **  Let  me,"  he  49th    of    George    IlL — if,    as    is 
said,  *^  concede  for  a  moment  that  possible,    the    Queen,    startled    hf 
there  is  a  statutory  power  conferred  their   proposal,   spoke  of    the  risk 
on  the  Crown.     But  what  is  the  and    impropriety  in  these  days  of 
statutory  power  to  do  ?      Is  it  to  calling  in  prerogative  as  opposed  to 
abolish  Purchase?     Nothing  of  the  the  will  of  Parliament — and  if  Mr. 
kind.    It  is  a  statutory  power  to  Gladstone  met  the  objection  byas- 
regulate    prices :    it    assumes    that  suring  her  Majesty  that  it  was  not 
there  will  be  Purchase,  and  it  gives  the  royal  prerogative,  but  a  statutory 
to  the  Crown,  on  the  hypothesis  I  ri^t   which    she    was    invited    to 
have  assumed,  the  right  to  regulate  exercise,  —  then  he  as  deliberately 
these    prices."       The    comparisons  deceived  and  misled  his  royal  mis- 
which  follow,  in  a  speech  which  is,  tress,  as  ever  in  times  gone  by  a 
we  take  for  granted,  fresh  in  the  weak  prince  was  deceived  and  mis- 
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led  by  deslooing  favourites  to  his  vain,  to  mix  up  two  powers,  which 
own  hurt  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  are  no  more  capable  of  amalgama- 
Gladstone  acted  thus.  There  is  tion  than  oil  and  vinegar.  Just 
nothing  to  justify  a  positive  asser-  observe  how  both  Lord  Granville  and 
tion  one  way  or  another.  But  the  Duke  of  Argvll,  the  latter  by  no 
beyond  aU  doubt,  the  language  made  means  the  least  able  of  the  debaters 
use  of,  not  by  himself  only,  but  by  in  the  House  of  Lords,  fenced  with 
every  one  d  his  colleagues  who  the  difficulty.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
spoke  in  either  House  in  defence  of  mond,  leading  the  attack  on  Uie 
the  policy  which  he  had  pursued,  Government,  had  spc^en  thus: — 
points  indirectly  to  such  a  conclu-  **The  noble  Earl  stated  on  Thurs- 
sion.  It  would  be  a  very  interesting  day  week,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry, 
inquiry  to  set  on  foot,  if  only  the  that  the  Warrant  had  been  issued 
means  of  carrying  it  to  its  ultimate  under  statutory  powers.  I  have  a 
issues  were  accessible,  whether  on  or  right,  tiieref  ore,  to  ask,  and  I  think 
before  drawing  the  Warrant,  and  the  House  is  entitled  to  know, 
presenting  it  to  the  Sovereign,  Mr.  whether  the  Crown  was  advised 
Gladstone  took  the  advice  of  his  own  that  it  was  actually  under  statute, 
law-officers.  or  in  accordance  with  the  roy^ 
It  seems,  then,  that  Ministers,  in  prerogative.  If  the  Crown  was 
denying  that  they  fell  back  upon  advised  that  it  was  actually  [act- 
prerogative,  went  a  great  way  to  con-  ing  ?]  under  statute,  it  was  im- 
vict  themselves  of  a  much  more  properly  advised,  and  its  sanction 
serious  offence.  It  is  not  wise  to  and  signature  were  obtained  under 
have  recourse  to  an  obsolete  pre-  representations  which  were  not  in  ac- 
rogative.  The  prerogative  may  be  cordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
there,  and  the  use  of  it  quite  within  I  shall  be  surprised  if  any  attempt 
the  limits  of  the  law;  but  if  we  is  made  to  prove  that  the  Warrant 
leave  a  law  for  any  length  of  time  in  was  otherwise  than  an  exercise  of 
abeyance,  the  Minister  who  revives  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  I  can- 
and  acts  upon  it  to  suit  his  own  not  but  think  that  that  power  has 
convenience,  incurs  a  grave  re-  been  very  much  strained, 
sponsibility.  This,  however,  though  Lord  Granville  was  the  first  to 
bad,  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  reply  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
the  course  which  our  present  rulers  attack.  We  have  read  his  speech 
set  out  with  asserting  that  they  with  infinite  care,  but  we  cannot 
had  followed.  They  denied  having  discover  the  most  remote  attempt 
availed  themselves  of  the  preroga-  to  answer  categorically  the  question 
tive,  and  in  so  doing  accepted  we  put  in  the  preceding  extract.  He 
far  graver  charge,  that  tney  had  criticises  the  phraseology  of  the  re- 
misled  the  Sovereign.  It  would  solution  made  by  the  Opposition, 
appear,  however,  that  after-reflec-  He  refers  to  acts  done  wjth  the 
tion  showed  them  their  mistake,  sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellini2;ton, 
That  they  could  avoid  seeing  it  such  as  royal  warrants  authorising 
subsequently  to  the  debate  on  the  the  temporary  sale  of  commissions  in 
vote  of  censure  is  out  of  the  <jues-  ihe  non-purchasing  corps,  and  the 
tion.  No  mathematical  proposition  abolition,  under  the  same  author! - 
was  ever  more  clearly  demonstrated  ity,  of  purchase  in  the  Guards  be- 
than  the  hollowness  of  the  pretext  yond  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL 
with  which  they  attempted  to  cover  But  what  connection  can  these  acts 
an  unconstitutional  act;  and  now  be  represented  to  have  with  the 
they  flounder  about,  trying,  but  in  measure    before    us?     They    wore 
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done,  arowedly,  by  virtue  of  the  with  the  point  there  referred  to  tiie 
prerogative.  The  advice  of  Pariia-  law  does  not  propose  to  meddle, 
ment  was  not  asked  concerning  Lord  Granville  evidently  felt  that 
them.  The  Duke  certiunly  never  his  argument  would  not  hold  water : 
cave  out  that  he  had  advised  the  he  steered  wide  of  the  problem  which 
Crown  that,  in  sanctioning  these  had  been  submitted  to  him  for  solu- 
dauses  it  was  availing  itself  of  tion,  and  went  off  on  matters  enth*e1y 
statutory  enactments.  Neither  is  foreign  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The 
Mr.  CardwelPs  failure  to  abolish  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  at  once  bolder  and 
rank  of  ensign  and  comet  a  case  in  less  careful  to  maintain  the  appear- 
point.  Mr.  Oardwell  was  perfectly  once  of  consistency  in  his  reasoning, 
justified  in  using  the  prerogative  for  He,  like  his  leader,  went  round  and 
6iat  purpose ;  and  if  he  found  the  round  the  subject,  speaking  of  the 
opposition  to  the  arrangement  too  original  vote  of  the  Lords  as  one  of 
strong  for  him,  that  only  shows  that  want  of  confidence  in  the  Crown,  and 
he  failed  properly  to  examine  the  going  so  far  as  to  denounce  it  as  **  un- 
ground  before  he  made  his  move.  The  constitutional."  *^  I  say,*' so  spoke  his 
Duke  of  Wellington,  we  undertake  Grace—"  I  say  it  firmly  but  respect- 
to  say,  if  he  had  undertaken  a  move  fully,  that  the  violation  (of  the  Con- 
at  all,  would  have  ridden  down  all  stitution)  "  lies  with  that  braDch  of 
resistance  in  the  exercise  of  an  un-  the  Legislature  which  declared  that 
doubted  right  inherent  in  the  Crown,  it  would  not  proceed  to  legislate  on 
But  what  has  all  this  to  say  to  the  a  subject  requiring,  by  universal 
statutory  enactment  so  triumphantly  confession,  almost  immediate  action, 
referred  to  on  the  first  production  until,  in  an  unconstitutional  manner, 
of  the  Warrant  ?  Just  an  much,  and  the  details  of  Army  Organisation 
just  as  little,  as  the  assumption  sub-  were  submitted  to  it;  thus  interfer- 
sequently  put  forward,  that  the  ing  with  the  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
statute  49  George  III.,  if  it  did  not  tive  of  the  Crown.  ...  I  say, 
empower  the  Sovereign  to  abolish  as  therefore,  that  your  vote  was  an  un- 
well as  to  regulate  Purchase,  at  all  constitutional  vote." 
events  strengthened  the  hands  of  This  is  hard  hitting,  but  the 
the  Minister  who  should  tender  to  blows  fall  on  the  air.  The  Lords 
the  Crown  the  advice  under  which  it  might  perhaps  have  done  better, 
now  acts.  But  this  is  the  merest  — ^they  certainly  would  not  have 
verbiage.  The  statute  neither  gave  acted  with  greater  tenderness  to- 
power  to  the  crown,  nor  enlarged  wards  the  Government  had  they 
the  power  previously  inherent  in  it ;  rejected  the  Bill  in  toto  at  the 
nor  added  to  the  same,  nor  took  second  reading.  But  to  charge 
away  from  it  one  jot  The  very  them  with  intruding  on  the  rights 
object  of  the  clause  referring  to  the  of  the  Crown,  because  they  declmed 
Army  was  to  take  out  of  the  pro-  to  give  their  assent  to  the  abolition 
vision  of  the  new  law  everytning  of  an  ancient  practice  in  the  Army 
which  might  by  possibility  be  said  without  further  information  than 
as  bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  had  been  conceded  to  them  respect- 
Crown  in  the  matter  of  purchase  and  ing  the  measures  that  were  to  be 
sale  of  military  commissions.  And  substituted  for  it — this  is  surely 
he  must  entertain  extraordinary  no-  to  pervert  the  terms  of  speech  to 
tions  of  the  force  of  statutory  enact-  the  most  extravagant  extent  An 
mcnts  who  assumes  that  an  excep-  unconstitutional  vote !  Has  it  come 
tional  clause  in  one  of  them  has  any  to  this,  that  either  House  of  Par- 
power  at  all,   except  to  show  that  liament  is,  on  any  subject  submitted 
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to  it,  to  hold  back  from  the  free  xnent  dispense  with  the  law.  It  is 
exercise  of  its  judgment,  under  the  the  law  idiich  makes  over-regulation 
penalty  of  being  held  up  by  a  Min-  prices  illegal ;  and  if  we  had  taken 
ister  of  the  Crown  to  the  condem-  a  vote  of  &e  House  of  Commons  for 
nation  of  the  world  for  acting  un-  oyer-regulation  prices,  we  should  be 
consfitutionally  ?  Constitutionally,  dispensing  with  the  law  without 
the  right  of  dealing  with  Purchase  asking  for  that  dispensation  the 
was  with  the  Crown.  The  Crown  sanction  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
could  abolish  the  custom,  or  alter  Legislature."  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
its  c<mdition8,  without  g<Hng  to  Par-  there  are  very  many  persons  among 
liament  for  leave.  But  having  gone  us — Conservatives  as  well  as  Radi- 
to  Parliament,  and  stated  the  terms  cals,  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs — who 
on  which,  with  the  sanction  of  the  regaj^  this  repayment  of  over-regu- 
Legislature,  iC  intended  to  abolish,  lation  prices  out  of  the  taxation  of 
it  is  the  height  of  absurdity,  as  well  the  people  as  an  arrangement  of  yery 
as  a  gross  insult  to  the  L^slature,  questionable  equity.  You  are  doing 
to  say  that  either  House,  being  dis-  now«  by  a  formal  act  of  the  Legisla- 
satisfied  with  the  terms  proposed,  ture,  a  legal  wrong ;  in  other  words, 
was  not  entitled,  and  constrained  you  are  condoning  admitted  viola- 
l^ally,  constitutionally,  and  by  the  tions  of  the  law,  and  not  only  white- 
right  inherent  in  the  essence  of  washing  the  offenders  against  the 
Parliament,  to  reject  th^n,  either  law,  but  repaying  to  them  the  money 
absolutely,  or,  as  the  House  of  Lords  which  they  expended  in  order  to 
did,  conoitionally,  and  thus  invite  break  the  law.  To  us  it  appears  a 
the  Government  to  prepare  and  matter  of  very  small  moment  whe- 
bring  forward  on  a  future  occasion  ther  you  involve  both  Houses  or 
some  more  complete  and  better-con-  only  one  in  this  act  of  palpable  im- 
sidered  arrangement  propriety.  Indeed,  for  the  credit 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  iterates  and  of  the  Legislature,  it  would  have 
reiterates  the  indisposition  of  the  been  better  had  the  House  of  Com- 
Cabinet  to  abolish  Purchase  by  the  mons,  which  is  the  appointed  guar- 
exercise  of  the  prerogative,  asking  dian  of  the  public  purse,  taken  the 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same  whole  responsibility  on  itself,  in- 
time  to  vote  the  sums  necessary  to  stead  of  throwing  a  portion  of  it  on 
compensate  purchasing  officers  for  the  Lords.  But  why  do  anything  of 
the  pecuniary  loss  thereby  entailed  the  sort  ?  We  think  that  we  know 
on  Uiem.  Just  observe  the  tenor  the  Army,  and  the  officers  of  the 
of  his  logic«  *^  It  is  true,"  he  says.  Army,  at  least  as  well  as  Mr.  Card- 
*^that  we  could  abolish  Purchase  well  or  the  Duke  of  Argyll;  and 
by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  this  we  take  it  upon  us  to  say,  that 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  we  could  no  man  yet  paid  more  than  the  re- 
also  take  a  vote  of  the  House  of  gulation  price  for  his  advancement 
Commons  without  any  reference  to  without  feeling  that  he  jeopardised 
this  House  for  the  regulation  prices,  all  the  extra  payment;  and  that  if 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  a  circumstances  arose,  as  they  were 
suggestion  from  a  leader  of  the  Con-  continually  doing,  which  imposed 
servatiTe  party,  that  we  might  take  a  upon  him  the  loss  of  it,  he  took  the 
Tote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  loss  without  a  murmur,  putting  it 
over-regulation  prices  too,  somewhat  down  to  the  score  of  the  casualties 
astonished  me.  To  act  upon  such  of  his  profession.  •  Observe  that  we 
a  suggestion  involved  this,  that  we  are  far  tnm  objecting  to  the  great 
shonia  make  one  House  of  Pariia-  liberality  of  the  Legislature  in  agree- 
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ing  to  a  very  liberal  proposal  on  punity  set  at  nought,  ceased  to  be 

the  part  of  the  Qovemment     But  binding  till  repealed.     And,  in  the 

we  still  hesitate  to  belieye  that  the  third  place,  we  cannot  see  why  peace- 

Qovemment  was  justified  in  making  ful  citizens  should  be  mulcted  in 

the  proposal ;  and  we  hold  in  utter  twopence   in    the    pound    on  their 

contempt  the  use  which  the  Got-  incomes  in  order  that  the  Idckea  of 

cmmejit  makes  of  its  own  wrong  the    GoTemment    in    conniying   at 

as  justifying  a  step  of  which  it  is  breaches   of   the    law   by  mflitary 

impossible  to  foresee  to  what  con-  officers  should  be  condoned,  and  the 

sequences  it  may  lead.      Better  a  breakers  of  the  law  recoup  themselres 

thousand  times  for  the  Empire,  and  the  sums  which  they  had  expended 

the  Army  too,  that  officers  should  in  attaining  by  illegal  means  to  rank 

lose    every  farthing  of  what   they  which  they  are  permitted  to  hold 

choose  to   expend    illegally  in   the  after  the  money  paid  for  it  has  been 

purchase  of  professional  rank,  than  refunded  to  them.      The  Duke  of 

that   the  Crown    should  «defeat    a  Argyll  is  an  extremely  clever  man, 

solemn  resolution  of  either  House  of  and    has    written    more    than    one 

Parliament  by  the  exercise  of  a  pre-  treatise  on  ethics.     We  shall  really 

rogative,  we  do  not  sa^  long  dor-  thank  him,   if,   during   the   leisure 

mant,  but  in  no  case  Smce  the  Re-  of  the  long  vacation,  he  will  apply 

volution    ever    applied   to    override  himself  to  the  concoction  of  another 

the  will  either  of  the  Lords  or  of  which  shall  sot  at  rest  our  doubts  on 

the  Commons.  this  head ;  and  not  ours  only,  but 

It  appears,  then,  to  us,  that  in  his  those  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation, 

zeal  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  Having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  put 

Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  case  of  the  Government  right  on 

the  Duke  of  Argyll  only  involves  these  heads,  the  Duke  proceeds  to 

himself  and  it  in  further  difficulties,  deal  with  the  great  question.    On 

The  Cabinet  foresees  many  obstacles  what  ground  did  you  rest  your  ad- 

to  the  abolition  of  Purchase  under  vice  to   the  Sovereign?      Are  you 

any    circumstances.      It    conceives  using    the   prerogative,   or  do  you 

that  these  will  be  diminished  if  it  profess  to  exercise  in  the  Queen^s 

provide  at  the  expense  of  the  coun-  name  a  statutory  right  ?    No  words 

try  for  repaying  the  officers  all  that  except  his  own  would  do  justice  to 

they  may  have  disbursed,  legally  or  the  noble  speaker^s  mode  of  handling 

illegally,    honestly    or    dishonestly,  the  matter.     Having  ridiculed  the 

for  their  commissions.     And  it  jus-  idea  of  any  attempt  to  separate  over- 

tifies  itself  for  doing  a  wrong  thing  regulation  from  regulation  prices,  he 

by  explaining  that  the  breaches  of  goes  on  to  say : — 

the  law  by  officers  had  been  winked  *^  There  was  another  course  open 

at  for  such  a  length    of    time    as  to  us,  and  notwithstanding  all  that 

virtually    to    change    thdr    nature,  has  been  said  on  the  6iH>joct  by 

Honestly,    we    cannot    accept    the  noble  Lords  opposite,  that,  I  fancy, 

justification.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  course  which  they  think  we 

is  not  80  very  long  ago  since  every  ought  to  have  taken.     They  think 

officer  was  called  upon  to  declare  we  ought  simply  to  have  accepted 

upon  his  honour  that  he  had,  neither  our  defeat,  and  to  have  given  up  the 

du'octly  nor  indirectly,  given  more  Bill  until  next  session.     Well,  what 

for  his  commission  ^n  the  regu-  does  the  adoption   of    that   course 

latlon  allowed.    In  the  next  place,  mean  ?    It  means  that  we  should 

we  never  heard  that  laws,  though  allow    regulation    and    over-regula- 

habitually,  and  for  a  time  with  im-  tion  prices  to  continue,  and  that  we 
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should,  with  our  otcs  open,  permit  which  is  so  far  specially  in  point  that 
a  continued  violation  of  the  law:  it  bears  upon  the  customs  of  the 
in  otiber  words,  that  the  House  of  two  services.     Every  dockyard  in 
Lords  should  by  its  sole  vote  bo  the  kingdom  has,  as  is  well  known, 
placed   exactly  m    that    dispensing  its  chapel,  in  which  public  worship 
position  in  which  we  refused  that  is  performed  according  to  the  rites 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the 
allowed  to  stand."  naval  chaplain.     Now,  the  law  says 
If  this  last  sentence  had  been  com-  that  no  clergyman,  except  the  rector 
mented  upon  at  the  moment  by  Mr.  or  vicar,   can  officiate    within    the 
Bradlau^  or  Mr.  Odger^  how  much  limits  of  any  English  parish  unless 
would  have  been  said  of  it  I     "  Hero  he  receive  the  sanction  of  the  in- 
is  a  noble  Duke  who  has  the  assur-  cumbcnt   and    be  licensed    by  the 
ance,  speaking  as  a  Minister  of  the  bishop.     Is  there  one  naval  chap- 
Crown,  to  say  that  the  House  of  lain  m  all  England  who  has    the 
Commons  shall  not  be  allowed,  or  sanction  of  the  rector  or  the  vicar 
has  not  been  allowed,  to  stand  in  for  his  ministrations,  or  who  minis- 
a     dispensing     position  —  meaning  ters  under  a  licence  granted  to  him 
thereby,  it  is  presumed,  a  position  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  ?    Not 
to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  Crown,  one.     The  same  order  prevailed  not 
His  Grace  may  bully  the  Chamber  long  ago  ip  the  Army.     1'he  soldiers 
of  incapables  to  his  hearths  content,  as  well  as  the  sailors  have    their 
and  deprive  them  of  their  constitu-  garrison  chapels,  and  their  commis- 
tional  rights ;  but  that  he  should  pre-  sioned    chaplains   who    officiate   in 
sume  to  threaten  the  House  of  Com-  them.      Whether    the    Act    which 
mons  with  like  treatment,  is  more  Lord  Derby's  Government  carried, 
than  can  be  tolerated."    And,  after  in  consequence  of  a  decision  of  the 
all,  who  are  these  gentlemen  who  put  Ecclesiastical    Courts    against    this 
from  them  with  such  empressement  usage,  has  or  has  not  legalised  what 
the  idea   that  they  can,  with  their  was  certainly  illegal  before  the  Bill 
eyes  open,  permit  a  continued  viola-  passed,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ; 
tion  of    the  law?    How  long  is  it  but  it  seems  to  us  that  a  Govern- 
since  their  eyes  were  opened  to  this  ment  which  in  one  of  its  adminis- 
particular  act  of  iU^ality  ?    At  least  trative  branches  habitually  violates 
five  years.     And  yet,  having  turned  the  law,   and  in   another^  appears, 
aside,  say  for  five  years,  from  deal-  to  say  the  least,   to  be  indifferent 
ing  with  an  offence  whidi  had  been  whether  its  seXrants  act  legally  or 
made    plain    to    them,   they  prefer  not,  puts  forth  but  a  lame  excuse 
to  give  to  the  Constitution  such  a  for  such  an  unconstitutional  act  as 
wrench  as  it  never  received  befwe,  we  are  now  discussing,  when  Cabi- 
rathcr  than  let  the  evil  sleep  for  six  net  Ministers  plead  in  either  House 
months  longer,  or  get  rid  of  it  by  of  Parliament  that  they  could  not 
a  simple  explanation  of  what  they  live  six  months  longer   in  conniv- 
proposed  to  do  next      Why,   this  ance  at  breaches  of  the  law. 
most     conscientious     Governmeiit,  Passing  on  ^m  these  premises 
which,   sooner  than   wink    a  little  to  his  conclusion,  the  Duke  reasons 
longer  at  over-purchase  in  the  Army,  thus :    "  We,   however,   declined  to 
does  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  Crown  mak6   either   House    the    sole    dis- 
into    collision    with   Parliament — is  penser  of  the  law.     Well,  all  those 
day  by  day   violating  the  law,  not  various  courses  which  I  have  men- 
through  ignorance,  but  voluntarily,  in  tioned  having  been  considered  and 
many  ways.    Take  a  single  instuice,  rejected  by  us,  what  remained  for 
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us  to  do?     It  was  our  dutj,  we  day  no  more  commissions   can  be 
thought,  to  put  an  end  to  the  posi-  bought  or  sold ;"   and  when  inter- 
tion    of   embarrassment,    illegality,  rupted  by  a  cdleague,  he  corrected 
and    suspense ;   and  we  were    not  himself  only  so  far  as  to  add  that 
afraid  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  ^^  after  the  1st  of  KoTember  nezL 
the  Grown,  which,  besides  being  a  Purchase   will   come    to    an   end. 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  has  been  Now  who  is  right  in  this  case,  and 
sanctioned  and  fortified  by  a  special  who  wrong  f    Both  Ministers  prate 
statute  of  the  Legislature.     On  the  about   statutory  enactments.      The 
contrary,  we  deemed  it  to  be  our  duty  one  evidently  held,  when  he  made 
to  exercise  that  prerogative  to  sus-  his  announcement,  that  the  statute 
pend,  and  not  abisolutely  altogether  of  49  George  IlL  had  been  brought 
to  abolish.  Purchase.     I  say  that,  be-  to  bear  wi&  all  the  force  of  law  on 
cause  although  in  the  circumstances  the  Purchase  system,  and  destroyed 
in  which  we  are  now  placed,   and  it     The  other,  not  bein^  able  abao- 
with  the  declaration  of  public  opin-  lutely  to  ignore  what  his  chief  had 
ion  on  the  question  of  Purchase,  it  is  mainly  relied  upon,  yet  makes  more 
perfectly  true  that  the  suspension  of  prerogative  than  of  statute,  and 
amounts  to  a  practical  abolition   of  tells  the  Lords  that  the  Purchase 
the  system,  yet  legally  and  techni-  system  is  suspended — never,  as  he 
cally  it  is  only  suspended  b^  Royal  believes,  to  be  again  revived. 
Warrant,  and  is  not  dealt  with  pre-        So  much  for  the  last  and  by  far 
cisely  as  we  proposed  to  deal  with  the    most    important  of   the  three 
it  by  this  Bill**  blunders    which    the    Government 
It    is    much   to   be  wished   that  have   committed   in    maturing,   ex- 
noble  Lords  and  gentlemen,  being  ecu  ting,    and    explaining   their   po- 
members  of  the  same  Administra-  licy.     They  trusted  to  an  interju^ 
tion,  and  sitting  in  the  same  Cabi-  tation    of    an    Act    of    Parliament 
net,  would  be  a  little  more  careful  which    any   tyro    in    legal    know- 
than  our  present  rulers  are  always  ledge     might     have    shown    them 
to  say  the  same  thing.     Not  very  was  a  wrong  interpretation.     They 
many  months  have  elapsed  since  we  persuaded    the    Sovereign    to   take 
heard  Mr.  Gladstone  making  one  as-  their  interpretation  of  this  Act  as 
sertion  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  the  right  one,  and  deceived  her  into 
Granville  another  in  the  Lords,  re-  a  most  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
specting  certain  diplomatic  acts,  of  her    undoubted    prerogative.      And 
which  Mr.  Odo  Russell  was  the  pro-  now,  when  questioned  on  the  subject, 
poser ;  and  Mr.  Russell  himsdf  giv-  they  are  unable  so  to  express  them- 
mg  in  due  time  a  flat  contradiction  selves  as  to  justify  their  own  proceed- 
to    the    statements    of   the   Prime  inffs,  or  even  to  agree  one  with  an- 
Minister.    And  here  again  we  have  o(£er  as  to  the  effect  i»roduced  by  it 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  declaring  that       Let  us  take  a  short  review  next  of 
Purchase  is  not  abolished  by  the  the  two  remaining  points  raised  in 
Royal  Warrant — ^that  it   is  merely  Lord   Granville's   speech — the   rea- 
suspended ;  as  indeed  it  can  only  sons  assigned  by  him  for  overriding, 
be  so  long  as  the  matter  is  dealt  at  all  hazards,  both  the  old  usages 
with  exclusively  by  the  prerogative,  of  the  Army  and  the  judgment  of 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  holding  ^  War-  the  House  of  Lords.    He  says  that 
rant  in  his  hand,  told  a  very  differ-  the    Government    have   taken    the 
ent  tale  to  the  House  of  Commons,  only  means  that  were  attainable  for 
^*  I    have    the   satisfaction    to   an-  puUing  a  stop  to  practices  which 
nounce  that  Purchase  has  ceased  to  he  describes  as  **  illegal  ;*'  and  these 
be  legal  in  the  Army.    From  this  practices  are,  the  sale  and  purchase 
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of  commissions  in  the  Army,  and  by  and  unstatesmanlike  ezcase  to 

the  payment  of  money  on  exchanges,  pat  forward — that  a  custom,  against 

Witn  respect  to  this  latter  practice  which  no   law  or   regulation    ever 

there  is  nothing  to  be  said.     It  was,  came  into  force,   was    illegal,   and 

while   it   lasted,  neither   legal    nor  must  therefore,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 

illegal.      It    originated    neither    in  ment  or  royal  prerogative,  be  put  a 

Royal  Warrant  nor  in  Act  of  Par-  stop  to. 

liament     It  came  on  and   was  con-  Again,  to  talk  of  Purchase  as  in 
tinned  in  order  to  suit  the  conveni-  itself  ill^al,  is  simply  to  talk  non- 
ence  of  individuals,  and  never,  as  far  sense.    When  a  custom  is  sanctioned 
as  we  know,  did  the  smallest  harm  by  the  highest  authority — ^when  the 
either  to  private  persons  or  to  the  authority  which    sanctions  it  eoes 
public  service.     One  man,  who  could  so  far  as  to  specify  the  conditions 
afford  to  make    the    arrangement,  on  which  it  shall  be  carried  on — the 
agreed  with  another,  who  was  glad  to  custom  is  not  only  not  illegal,  but 
receive  the  bonus,  that  they  should  is  as  consonant  to  law  as  marriage, 
exchange  spheres  of  duty,  provided  or  fair  barter,  or  any  other  act  of 
the  military  authorities  were  agree-  contract   between    man  and    man. 
able.      On  the  military  authorities  Lord  Granville,  of  course,  did  not 
the  responsibility  of  course  rested  mean  cither  the  Lords  or  anybody 
that  the    Service    should  take  no  else  to  understand    that  Purchase 
hurt ;  and  neither  recently  nor  with-  on  terms  sanctioned  by  regulation 
in    living  memory  can  an  instance  was  illegal.     But  this  is  an  instance 
be  brought  forward  of  indifference  of    the  inaccuracy  of   all  the  Min- 
on  their  part  to  that  point     What  isterial   statements  on  the  subject 
was  there    illegal    in  this  ?    There  — that  the  abuse  of  a    practice   is 
was  no  law  against  it ;  there  was  confounded  with  its  Intimate  use  ; 
not  even  a  Royal  Warrant  to  pro-  and  a  legal   means  of    facilitating 
hibit,  restrain,  or  regulate  the  prac-  rapid  promotion,   especially  in  the 
tice,  and  the  practice  was  Just  as  junior  ranks,  is  denounced  and  got 
frequent  in  the  non-purchase  corps  rid  of  as  illegal,  because  in  some, 
as  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  where  perhaps  in  many^    instances,  over- 
Purchase  psed  to   be  the  rule.      If  regulation  prices  were  paid.     Now 
the  custom   can  be  proved  to  be  a  we  entirely  object  to  this.      It  is 
bad  one,  put  an  end  to  it  by  all  bad  law  as  well  as  bad  logic.    Those 
means.     Let  the  officer  whose  con-  in  authority  might  have  put  a  stop 
stitution  cannot  bear  the  climate  of  to  over-regulation  prices  had  they 
India  die  there  or  quit  the  service,  been  so  disposed :  those  in  authority, 
no  matter  how  able  or  zealous  he  let  them  be  as  vi^lant  as  they  may, 
may  be.     But  if  Mr.  CardweU  ima-  will  find  great  difficulty  in  proven t- 
gines  that,  exchanges  being  under  ing  the  growth  hereafter,  in  a  modi- 
any  circumstances  sanctioned,  money  fied  form,  of  the  practice  which  the 
will  not  pass  under  one  pretext  or  Legislature  or  the  prerogative  has 
another    between    the    exchanging  abolished.    Never  let  us  forget  that 
parties,   he  is  a  greater  simpleton .  Purchase  in  the  Army  of  the  East 
than  we  take  him  to  be.     The  only  India  Company  was  prohibited,  yet 
effect  of  the  new  regulation  will  be  the  custom  of  buying  out  seniors 
to  create  a  measure  of  moral  obli-  grew  up  and  became  so  universal,  that 
quity  among  officers  which  had  no  &e  Government  was  obliged  in  the 
existence  bSore  it  came  into  force ;  end  to  give  indirect  sanction  to  it 
so,  at  least,  we  read  the  matter.   But  Who  will  assure  us  against  the  growth 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  clear  of  the  same  system  in  the  Queen's 
begging  of  a  question — a  very  shab-  Army  before  many  years  pass  ? 
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The  truth,  howeyer,  is,  that  the    own  wrong,  old  jealousies  between 
question  of  Purchase  or  no  Purchase    the  Legislature  and  the  Executi?e 
sinks     into     insignificance     when    are  already  awakened.     Where  they 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  means    are  to  end — into  what  scenes  of  con- 
that  were  adopted  to  settle  the  con-*  fusion  and  difficulty  they  may  bring 
troversy.     The  efficiency  of  the  Ar-    us — who  shall  say  f    For  it  is  not 
my  may  be  increased  or  diminished    necessary    that    an    overt    attempt 
by  the  arrangements  hereafter  to  be    should  be  made  to  coerce  the  Corn- 
made  for  it     What  these  are  to  be,    mons  as  the  Lords  have  been  coerced, 
no  human  being,  not  even  Mr.  Card-    to  rouse  the  yigilance  of  the  former 
well  himself,  seems  to  know  ;   and    against  whatever  shall  seem  to  be 
to  give  up  an  established   system    a  move  in  that  direction.     Subjects 
which  has  worked  well,  even  if  it    which  heretofore  offered  no  points  of 
had  its    drawbacks,  for  something    contest  will  be  handled  in  future 
which  may  be  worse  or  better,  but    as  if  in  each  of  them  some  ones- 
is  as  yet  future  and  in  the  dark,  is    tion  between  the  prerogative  and  the 
surely  an  act  of  great  unwisdom,  as    rights  of  Parliament  were  involved  ; 
rash  as  it  is  ill-advised.     But  this,    and  in  their    eagerness  to   defend 
as  we  have  just  said,  though  incon-    the  freedom  of  the  Legislature,  the 
siderate    and    wrong,    would  be   a    Commons  may,   and  probably  wiD, 
matter  of  comparatively  little  mo-    make  day  by  day  fresh  encroach- 
ment, but  for  the  mode  bv  which  the    ments  on  the  righU  of  the  Crown, 
change  has  been  effected     For  that       Again,   it  is   not  in  ParUament- 
no    excuse   can  be  offered.     It    is    ary    circles    only,   but    everywhere 
the  gravest  grossest,  most  unwar-    else— in    all    the    towns,    villages, 
rantable  inroad  that  has  been  made    and     hamlets    of      Great     Britain 
on  the   Constitution  for  centuries.    — ^that    this    extraordinary    act   of 
Nor,  in  thus  expressing  ourselves,    vigour  is  discussed  and  commented 
do  we  deliver  the  opinion  of  any  one    upon  as  the  beginning  of   strange 
party  in  the  State.     The  Liberals,    things.     Not  a  single  metropolitan 
as  they  call  themselves,  are  as  much    newspaper  which  usually  supports 
taken    aback    by  it   as    ourselves,    the    Government,   except  only  the 
Scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  to  cheer    *  Telegraph*  and  the  *■  Daily  News,' 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  announced    pretends  to  approve  the  (h'oceedings. 
his  policy  in  the  House  of   Com-    The  *  Times,'  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,* 
mons  :  and  the  few  that  broke  the    the  *  Saturday  Beview,*  the  *  Spec- 
solemn    silence    came    exclusively    tator*  itself,  censure  and  comment 
from  below  the  ganfl;way.      Wiser    upon  it  with  more  or  loss  of  indig- 
men  than  constitute  me  bulk  of  the    nation.    The  provincial    press  also. 
Ministerial  party  recognised  the  evil    whether  it  profess  Conservative  or 
that  had  been  done.     Mr.   Vernon    Liberal  principles,  is  of  one  mind; 
Harcourt,  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne,  and    and  the  very  orators  in  Trafalgar 
Professor  Fawcett,  equally  protested    Square  allude  to  it  with    indigna- 
against  it   They  see  and  understand    tion.     To  all  these,  and  to  the  peo- 
that    if     the   prerogative    may    be    pie  at  large,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun 
brought  to  bear  against  one  of  the    at  noonday  that  only  from  a  Mln- 
Houses  of  Parliament,  there  can  be    ister  spoiled  by  popularity,  and  in- 
no  other  impediment  to  its  applica-    cable,  when  opposed,   of   listening 
tion  to  the  other  than  fear  of  the    to  the  voice  of  reason,  could  such  a 
consequences.    Hence  it  is  as  evi-    blow  at  the  Constitution  have  come, 
dent  to  them  as  it  is  to  us,   that,    What  its  consequences  are  to  be — 
despite  of  the  dignified  manner  in    whether  a  more  frequent  and  uneon- 
which  the  Lords  dealt  with  their    stitutional  interference  of  the  Exe- 
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cutiTO  in  the  work  of  legifilation,  the  auxiliarj  land-forces,  and  I 
or  the  anarchy  which  attends  in  all  hardly  need  to  commend  it  to  your 
lands  on  the  virtual  extinction  of  anxious  and  impartial  considera- 
the  Executive  altogether, — tJiese  are  tion."  Such  language,  interpreted 
results  at  which  the  roost  far-seeing  according  to  customary  usage,  meant 
among  us  has  failed  to  guess.  This  that  her  Majesty,  through  her  Min- 
much,  however, .  is  certain,  that  isters,  intended  to  waive  her  prero- 
whatever  the  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  gative  rights,  and  to  lay  a  measure 
rashness  may  he  upon  the  common-  on  the  subject  referred  to  before 
wealth,  it  has  done  himself  more  Parliament  for  its  consideration, 
harm,  even  with  the  most  thorough-  The  measure  was  produced  in  due 
going  of  his  adherents,  than  all  ue  time,  and  debated  in  the  House  of 
other  inconsiderate  acts  which  have  Commons :  and  it  took  such  a 
characterised  his  tenure  of  office,  turn  as  the  debate  went  on,  that 
Was  ever  such  a  rebuff  inflicted  be-  it  developed  into  nothing  more  or 
fore  by  one  House  of  Parliament  on  less  than  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
a  Ministry,  the  Ministry  still  re-  Pxirchase  in  the  Army.  Indeed, 
taining  office?  Was  ever  Ministry  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  when 
censured  in  the  L(»rds  till  now,  but  the  Government  was  charged  with 
that,  in  order  to  justify  their  reten-  so  treating  it,  replied  that  neither 
tion  of  office,  a  vote  of  contidence  he  nor  Mr.  Cardwell  took  any  shame 
was  moved  for  by  their  friends  in  to  themselves  for  the  contingency; 
the  House  of  Commons  and  carried  ?  because  the  Bill  really,  was,  and  was 
Where  in  the  House  of  Commons  intended  to  be,  a  Bill  for  the  aboli- 
is  the  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  tion  of  Purchase.  There  for  the  pre- 
Gladstone's  Administration  in  refer-  sent  it  began,  and  there  for  the  pre- 
ence  ^  to  this  controversy  ?  Why  sent  it  was  to  end.  That  the  Bill 
was  it  not  moved  at  once  ?  why  not  was  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  ma- 
carried,  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  jority  amounting  to  something  less 
decision^  in  another  place  became  than  one-half  of  that  which  read 
known,  in  an  Assembly  which  gave  it  the  second  time,  affords  strong 
to  the  Premier,  on  his  first  accession  presumptive  proof  that  opinion  was 
to  power,  a  majority  over  his  rival  by  no  means  so  decidedly  favourable 
of  not  few^r  than  a  hundred  and  to  it  as  Ministers  would  wish  the 
twen^  votes?  We  ask  the  ques-  world  to  believe.  But  passed  it 
tion,  but  there  is  none  to  answer,  was,  and  then  it  became  the  duty 
And  no  wonder.  Prerogative  is  a  of  the  Lords  to  obey  the  injunction 
two-edged  weapon,  which,  if  used  laid  upon  them  by  the  Sovereign, 
at  all,  must  be  used  with  extreme  **  anxiously  and  impartially  to  con- 
cauti<m ;  else  it  is  just  as  likely  to  sider  it"  They  did  consider  it, 
wound  the  hand  that  wields  it,  as  anxiously  and  impartially ;  and,  nd- 
the  power  against  which  it  is  di-  ther  rejecting  nor  approving,  they 
rected.  But  caution  is  an  attribute  postponed  giving  to  it  the  sanc- 
with  which  nature  has  not  gifted  tion  of  their  vote,  till  information 
the  head  of  her  Majesty's  present  on  certain  points  which  it  raised 
Administration ;  and  the  results  are  should  be  communicated  to  them, 
before^  us.  In  February  last,  the  The  Ministers,  instead  of  meeting 
following  words  were  put  by  him,  this  reasonable  desire  on  the  part  of 
as  her  constitutional  adviser,  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  improving 
the  mouth  of  our  most  gracious  So-  the  Bill,  maintain  an  obstinate  si- 
vereign : — "No  time  will  be  lost  in  'ence.  They  do  not  so  much  as 
laying  before  you  a  Bill  for  the  bet-  drop  a  hint  as  to  any  scheme  which 
t^  regulation  of  the  Army  and  of  they  might  have  elaborated  for  the 
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purpose  of  preventing  a  block  in  be  established  without  a  challenge  ? 
promotion,  and  then  they  proceed  '^  Prerogatives,"  as  was  well  observed 
to  set  aside  by  Ro^al  Warrant  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  **  may  be 
their  Lordstiips'  decision.  *^  On  used  by  one  Government  for  one  pur- 
this  point,"  said  Lord  Caii-ns —  pose,  and  by  another  €K>veniment  for 
and  to  his  declaration  the  Lord  another  purpose."  In  what  plight 
Ohancellor,  who  attempted  a  reply,  will  public  freedom  be  pUced,  if 
took  no  objection — **  on  this  point  they  who  happen  for  the  time  being 
I  am  prepared  to  maintain  as  an  to  form  the  minority  of  the  Corn- 
important  constitutional  proposition,  mons,  are  to  be  overruled  by  the 
that  when  the  Crown  has  placed  Government  backing  up  the  dect- 
any  of  its  prerogatives  at  the  dis-  sions  of  the  majority  with  some 
posal  of  Parliament,  as  was  done  in  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
the  present  instance,  it  is  contrary,  rogadve  ? 

I  wul  not  say  merely  to  oonstitu-  We  have  not  shrunk  from  de- 
tional  principle,  but  to  good  faith  livering  our  opinion  plainly  and 
and  to  common  fair-dealing  on  the  frankly  unon  this  extraordinary  pro- 
part  of  the  Government,  afterwards  ceeding,  both  as  it  touches  the 
to  withdraw  from  the  consideration  dignity  of  Parliament  now,  and  as 
of  Parliament  the  measure  affecting  it  may  injuriously  affect  the  liber- 
such  prerogative."  And  if  the  step  ties  of  the  nation  hereafter.  Ilie 
itself  was  unconstitutional  and  con-  former  outrage  Parliament  has,  in- 
trary  to  good  faith,  what  can  be  deed,  already  resented — the  latter 
said  of  the  argument  on  which  the  evil  Parliament  will,  we  are  con- 
attempt  to  justify  the  proceedings  vinced,  guard  against  sooner  or 
is  rested?  The  Government  say,  later;  but  the  authors  of  the  out- 
that^  liaving  obtained  the  consent  rage  can  never  recover  frcnn  the 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  damage  which  an  act  so  unwise,  so 
should  have  gone  wrong  in  their  unconstitutional,  so  illegal,  has  done 
duty  to  the  country  had  they  allowed  to  their  reputation  as  statesmen  and 
the  House  of  Lords  to  thwart  them  as  men. 

in  their  purpose.    In  other  words,  *^Read  your  Bill  a  second  time," 

failing  to  support  their  exercise  of  said  Lord  Cairns,  at  the  clocie  of  a 

the  prerogative  on  its  own  inerits,  peroration    than  which  none  more 

they  shelter  themselves   behind   a  eloquent  or  telling  was  ever  uttered 

vote  of    the  House  of    Commons;  in    the    House    of    Lords — **read 

and  thus,  so  far  from  asserting  a  your  Bill  a  second  time,  but  take 

right  inherent  in  the  Crown,  con-  with  it  the  mark  of  censure  and 

vert  an  accidental  majority  in  the  condemnation  of  this  House— cen- 

House  of  Commons  into  a  dictator-  sure  and  condemnation  which  I  am 

ship.     *^We  should  not  have  ven-  persuaded  will  be  approved  by  the 

tured    under    other    circumstances  deliberate  opinion   of  the  countiy, 

to   bring   the  prer<^tive   to   bear  and  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  his- 

hostilely  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  tory  —  censure   and   condemnation. 

But  forasmuch  as  we  have  a  major-  that  at  a  crisis  which  demanded  the 

ity  of  the  Commons  at  our  back,  wisdom  and  the  forbearance  of  states- 

we  shall  obey  the  behests  of  that  men,  you,  with  the  petulance  and 

majority,  making  use  of  the  Queen^s  fiddeness  of  children,  in  order  to 

name."     Can   any   political   crisis,  obtain    an    apparent    and     casual 

short  of  a  coming  civil  war,  justify  triumph  at   the   moment,   pre-emi- 

this  proceeding?    Are  the  liberties  nently     violated      and     wantonly 

of  the  people  and  the  peace  of  the  strained  the  Constitution  of   your 

realm   safe,    if    such   a  precedent  country." 
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WHOSJB  TURN   NEXT? 

Wk  have  all  hoard  the  story  of  still  worse,  of  that  habit  of  uDder- 

tho  Irishman,  who,  on  being  bound  rating  and  even  despising  all  oth«r 

oyer  to  keep  the  peace  towards  all  nations.     France,  in  fact,  had  been 

her  Majesty*s  subjects,  exclaimed,  doing  in  an  exaggerated  degree  the 

^^God    help    the    first    furriner    I  very  same  piece  of  folly  that  we  £ng- 

meetP  and  that  my  injured  coun-  lish  have  so  long  persisted  in — ^living 

tryman  .'was  not  so  illogical  as    he  on  the  capital  of  former  successes, 

appeared,   will  be  evid«nt    to  any  The  splendid  victories  of  the  Con- 

one  who  will  now  look  at   the  ac-  sulate  and  Empire  had  accumulated 

tual  condition  of  France.  a  stock  of  glory  to  the  nation  which 

Here  is  a  country  bound  over  in  •  they  believed  to  be  inexhaustible ; 
the  very  heaviest  recognisances  the  and  the  petty  triumphs  of  a  late 
world  has  ever  seen.  Without  dis-  Italian  war — very  different  from  real 
cussing  the  provocation  or  entering  war — had  satisned  them  that  they 
into  the  causes,  all  must  admit  that  were  the  same  people  who  had  con- 
such  a  series  of  reverses,  unrelieved  quered  at  Marengo  and  at  Lodi, 
by  a  single  gleam  of  good  fortune,  and  whose  victorious  legions  had 
never  befdl  a  people.  From  Spich-  bivouacked  in  almost  every  capital 
eren  to  Sedan  it  was  uninterrupted  of  Europe. 

defeat    It  is  no  pleasure  to  dwell  on  We — with  our  memories  charged 

such  a  story,  which  was  simply  the  with  Peninsular  victories,  and  who 

downfall  of  all  that  makes  the  great-  at  every    moment   fell    back  upon 

ness  of  a  people.     Their  unity,  their  Salamanca  and    Fuentos    d^Honoro 

patriotism,    their  military  courage,  for  the  character  of  our  troops — 

and   their  endurance,  all  were  put  should  bo  more  than  merciful  to 

to  the  test,  and  all  faUed.  Their  cap-  this    disposition. .     We    who    have 

ital  occupied  by  the  enemy — their  been  living   on  Wellington,   might 

legions  prisoners  of  war — ^whatever  with  fairness  forgive  those  who  re- 

they  had  of  a  government  a  sort  of  lied  on  the  fame  of  Buonaparte, 

compromise  permitted  by  their  con-  That    Frenchmen    or    Prussians 

queror, — ^these  were  terrible  lessons,  could  be  anything  other  than  they 

and  lessons  which  every  nation  of  both  were  at  Jena,  never  occurred 

Europe  read  with  awe  and  misgiving  to  any  one  in  France.     There  was, 

all  the  greater  that  the  country  in  indeed,  a  time  in  Europe  in  which 

which  they  occurred  had  been,  till  the  Frenchman's  estimate  of  himself 

then,  the  admitted  leader  and  head  was  partaken  of  by  every  people  of 

of  all  European  civilisation.  the  Continent 

There  are  optimists  everywhere  The  great  Napoleon  had  so  dazzled 

and  for  every  cause ;  and  some  said  the  world  by  his  genius,  that   the 

here  that  all  these  misfortunes,  terri-  troops  ho  lea  marched  on  to  victory 

ble  and  crushing  as  they  were,  would  as  a  recognised  conclusion.    Frenoi 

redound  to  th^  advantage  of  France ;  dash  and  intrepidity — ^French    dar- 

that  France  needed  this  reverse  to  ing  in  emergency  and  rapidity  in 

cure  her  of  her  old  besetting;  sin  of  movement — ^were  admitted  elements 

enormous  self-conceit,  and,  what  was  of  superiority,   which  at    least  ex- 
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plained  defeat  to  those  whose  less  retreat  by  which    they  avoided  a 

excellent  qualities  had  been  arrayed  battle.     These  were  what  the  world 

against  them.  has  called  the  "  lessons  '*  France  has 

The  spread  of  the  French  Ian-  had  to  learn ;  and  we  most  of  us — in 
guage  over  Europe — the  most  en-  such  frame  of  mind  as  our  individual 
during  of  all  the  conquests  of  the  sympathies  might  suggest — b^pn  to 
First  Empire  —  contributed  largely  picture  to  ourselves  now  far  France 
to  this  exaggerated  estimate  of  had  been  taught  by  the  cruel  ezpe- 
France.  All  were  able — ^from  Mos-  rienccs  of  her  last  campaign.  Some 
cow  to  Cadiz  —  to  believe  what  of  the  ablest  of  her  journals  assured 
Frenchmen  said  of  themselves ;  and  us  that  she  would  seriously  set  to 
who  could  doubt  them  when  they  work  to  redress  the  balance  of  mis- 
declared  that  they  were  not  only  fortune.  We  have  seen,  said  they, 
^e  most  polished  and  cultivated,  oiu*  terrible  errors  of  defective  ^- 
but  the  bravest  and  the  boldest,  ucation ;  we  have  seen  that  oar 
nation  on  earth  f  Aided  by  the  re-  youth,  utterly  neglected  in  culture, 
sources  of  a  language  whose  delicacnr  have  been  trained  up  to  self-indulg- 
of  expression  cannot  be  equalleo,*  ence,  and  seen  that  the  immoralities 
and  where  every  shade  and  tint  of  we  had  believed  to  be  the  pardon- 
a  meaning  can  be  conveyed,  and  able  excesses  of  a  luxurious  civilisa- 
'where  the  neatness  of  a  phrase  is  tion,  had  usurped  the  place  of  all 
often  able  to  do  duty  for  an  argu-  moral  principle,  apd  that  the  corrupt 
ment,  how  could  any  people  vie  novel  and  the  licentious  play  were 
in  politeness  with  those  whose  very  actually  giving  the  tone  to  a  society 
forms  seem  made  to  cultivate  court-  which  no  longer  took  pleasure  cxoept 
ecus  intercourse,  and  who,  even  in  in  excitement  and  excess.  Tnc 
dissent,  appear  to  regret  divergence  *  Debats  *  told  us  they  would  reform 
from  an  opponent  ?  In  good  truth,  the  finances,  control  the  cxpendi- 
we  all  of  us  accepted  the  inferiority  ture,  and  economise  in  all  the  estab- 
she  assigned  to  us  as  our  fitting  lishments,  and,  in  English  fashion, 
station,  and  admitted  that  French-  endeavour  to  obtain  more  for  their 
'  men  were  everything  that  they  said  money  than  heretofore.  They  coor- 
they  were.  ageously  reminded  their  countiTmen 

Tljese  Prussian  reverses  have  been^  that  there  were  other  victories  than 
a  rude  awakening  from  this  delu-  those  of  the  batlJe-field,  and  that 
sion.  Wholesale  capitulations  of  for  such  conquests  Frenchmen  had 
greater  armies  than  all  our  home  no  rivals ;  that  in  every  walk  of 
experiences  can  conceive ;  defeat  ad-  science,  in  every  department  of 
mitted  without  contest  by  masses  letters,  in  all  the  arts  to  which  ele- 
numerically  greater  than  those  by  gance  of  design  and  correct  ta^ 
which  the  first  Napoleon  subjugated  impart  their  excellence,  they  must 
all  Europe  ;  the  military  spirit  of  always  hold  the  first  place  in  Europe, 
the  nation  so  crushed  that  whole  If  these  pretensions  were  not  dis- 
companies  gave  themselves  up  as  tinguished  by  any  especial  modesty, 
prisoners,  and  surrendered,  in  some  the  spirit  that  dictated  them  was  so 
cases,  to  a  few  wandering  Uhlans,  just,  so  reasonable,  and  so  praise- 
Worse  than  all,  and  strangest  of  all,  worthy,  we  readily  forgave  the  boast- 
French  generals  declaring  that  from  fulness  for  the  sake  of  the  manly 
want  of  confidence  in  their  men  they  determination  to  make  profit  of  eVHi 
were  reluctant  to   risk  a    meeting  misf^tune. 

with  the  enemy,  and  actuaUy  claim-       Now,   however,  that  France  has 

ing  credit,  as  a  fait  d^armu^  for  a  somewhat  rallied  from  her  depres- 
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sioD,  not  only  h»s  this  t(me  dedined,  A  restoratioQ  of  those  antiquated 
bot  there  are  evident  signs  aforaad  absurdities-^-a  return  to  noodleism 
that  the  great  lesson  has  been  no  — would  hare  brought  back  high 
lesson  at  all^  and  tbat  for  all  that  mass  to  solemnise  divine  rights 
concerns  French  self  -  sufficiencj,  but  it  was  about  the  'last  thing 
boastfulness,  and  pretension^  Bjm*  Frenchmen  were  thinking  of.  What* 
mark  might  never  have  existed,  nor  ever  the  future  before  them — a  war 
the  ^'  R^  Prince"  have  ever  been  of  vengeance  or  a  progress  of  peace 
bom.  Already  the  nation  is  dream-  — clearly  the  Gomte  de  Ghambord 
ing  of  war:  they  are  bound  to  keep  was  not  the  man  they  wanted;  and 
the  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Qer-  men  troubled  themselves  little  about 
many;  but  they  cry,  Qod  help  the  his  cause^  or  what  would  coma 
first  forriner  they  meet  with  I  <^  it 

It  is  in  this  unhappy  position  that  No  sooner,  howeve]\  had  Italji 
Italy  now  stands  to  tibem,  and,  as  I  decided  the  question  ok  the  Papaoy 
write,  men  are  speculating  on  a  war  for  herself,  than  French  pr.'de  wai^ 
with  Ttaly.  There  are  not  wanting  hurt,  and  French  honour  iisu'ted. 
reasons  to  make  such  a  war  popular*  That  they  had  paid  httavily  lor  imr 
The  Italians  owe  their  existence —  posing  their  will  opon  Spain,  an4 
all  tbat  they  have  as  a  natiour— to  declaringwhat  king  Spaniards  sHould 
France,  and  the  Italians  have  be-  not  have,  taught  them  litUe^  tor  th«^ 
baved  with  gross  ingratitude  I  They  were  just  as  ready  to  dictate  a  policy 
might  have  come  to  their  aid  in  the  to  Italy,  and  determine  what  should 
late  war,  and  they  did  not  Gari-  be  law  on  the.  othtr  side  of  thi| 
baldi  aOKl  a  few  ragged  followers  Alps.  It  is  precisely,  then,  in  tb$ 
came  in  at  the  end  of  the  stru^le,  position  of  the  indignant  Irishman 
and  made  dissension  rife  araoogst  France  now  stands.  Her  honouv 
their  own  people.  £xcq)t  this  pit-  reqnirea  that  she  should  beat  somit*^ 
iable  contingent,  Italy  sent  nothing,  body,  and  Italy  offers  the  sort  di 
Hot  was  this  alL  Italy  took  ibt  victim  that  would  gratify  national 
moment  when  France  was  crippled  rancour,  and  not  offer,  perhfl4)s,  ixka 
by  disaster,  to  reverse  aU  the  poUcv  surmowotable  diffiouliy.  Franc0 
France  had  imposed ;  and  although  certainly  does  not  rate  the  milita^ 
that  policy  was  Buonapartean,  and  ardour  of  Italy  too  highly* 
the  nation  had  expelled  the  Buona-  The  campaigns  they  had  mada' 
partes — and  more  than  that,  al*  together  had  not  raised  either  in 
thouj^  it  was  against  such  policy  the  esteem  of  the  other ;  and  wheii 
the  most  f<»rmi&ble  opposition  in  the  peace  of  Villafranoa  was  signed^ 
France  was  formed — it  was  enough  Italians  would  for  rather  havefmigfat 
that  Italy  should  dare  to  assert  a  France  than  be  led  against  Austria* 
will  of  her  own-* to  offend  this  That  tike  time  of  a  war  between 
haughty  people,  all  the  haughtier  France  and  Italy  would  eome^  was 
that  they  had  been  lately  thrMhed,  one  ol  Oavour's  speculations ;  and  I 
and  more  bumptious  than  before  can  recall  very  mem<Mable  words  of 
they  were  Bismarked  1  his  with  refereaoe  to  the  various 

£xcept  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  passes  of  the  Alps,  to  the  foot  of 
a  small  clerical  clique,  nobody  cared  each  of  which  be  '^  hoped  in  fiva 
very  much  about  the  Pope^s  cause  years  to  have  a  railroad."  I  am 
in  France  Its  political  importance  quoting  words  which  a  great  Englifdl 
had  declined  with  the  downfall  of   diplomatist  Could  corroborate.  t 

Legitiaaacy*      Pio   Nono's  fortunes       Italkns  see  the  possibility  of  this 
were  linked  with  those  of  Henri  V.    rupture  with  sorrow,  but  not  dia- 
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may.      The  Inta  events  m   France  that  discourag^nent  a  French  war 

baTo  enabled  men  to  take  a  more  would  at  one  time  have  ineritably 

just  measure  of  a  French  arm j ;  and  convejed. 

though   men   do  not  conceal  from  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will 

themselves  the  gravity  such  a  strug-  M.  Bismark  say  to  it,  for  he  is  still 

gle  might  impose,  there  is  none  kA  the  lord  of  Europe. 


OUR  NATIONAL  DOTATIONS. 

To  explain  to  any  man  who  lives  The  '^  Cannot  he  do  as  /  do**  ar- 

CQ   a    shilling   a-day  how  another  gument,  the  most  selfish  of  all  soph- 

man  with  ten  thousand  a-year  should  isms,  will  satisfy  him  that  all  toat 

find  himself  occasionally  straitened  {s  not  needed  for  actual  subsistence 

Cor  money,  is  one  of  the  hardest  is  downright  extravagance  and  waste; 

problems  in  existence.  and  if,  in  addition,  he  can  contrast 

*  First  of  all,  you  must  inform  him  this  lavish  outlay  with  some  actual 

with  reference  to  a  variety  of  ways  destitution    elsewhere,    he   will    be 

and    habits    and    requirements  *  of  prepared  to  denounce  it  as  widced. 

which  he  has  never  heard  before;  To    trade    on    this  very  naturml 

And  well  knowing  that  none  of  these  ignorance  and  on  these  very  human 

enter  into  his  daily  life,  or  have  any  sympathies,  is  the  success  of  all  th« 

bearing  upon  his  health,  comfort,  or  platform  eloquence  we  find  arrayed 

pleasure,   he   will    be    disposed^  to  against  the  civil  lists  of  sovereignty 

dndervalue  and  decry  them.  and  the  endowments  of  princes  of 

Secondly,  you  will  have  to  show  royal  blood, 

him  that  habits  constitute  neoessi-  The  Boaleses  who  convene  these 

ties  of  life,  and  that  what  a  man  has  meetings  have  no  especial  call  made 

been  brought  up  to  from  childhood,  upon  tibem  for  logic  or  information, 

tuis  become  a   part    of   his    exist-  Neither  reason  nor  imagination  are 

ence  so  completely,   that   to   strip  pressed  for  service ;  they  can  be  as 

him  of  it  is  to  infringe  upon  his  ignorant  and  as  unreasoning  as  the 

identity.  unwashed  assembly  they  address  ; 

Lastly,  and  hardest  task  of  all,  the  few  platitudes  that  have  served 

you  will  have  to  try  to  make  him  at  Bradford  will  do  duty  at   Ykt^ 

understand  that  whatever  a  man|s  mingfaam ;  and  the  ^  Cannot  he  do  as 

Condition  in  life,  the  world  of  his  I  do"  mode  of  reasoning  convinc- 

fdlow-men  impose  upon  him  a  cor-  ingly  shows  that  the  head  of  a  state 

responding  mode  of  existence,  and  need  not  have  more  costly  tastes 

are  not  very  measured  in  the  terms  or  more  devated  requirements  than 

they  employ   to   his   shortcomings  the  head  of  a  firm, — and  that  the 

mid  deficiencies.  workshop  spirit  which    ddfles   te- 

The  man  of  £18  per  annum  will  dustry  will  see  little  to  admire  in  tn>- 

not  lend   much   patience   to    such  productive  expenditure,  or  the  cnltl- 

reasoninig^     A  continual  referenoe  vation  of  what  can  only  refine  bat 

to  himself  and  what  he  eats  and  never  enrich. 

wears,  how  he  is  lodged  and  cared  Now,  if   our  money-getting  had 

for,  will  make  him  very  obdurate  as  not  been,  as  it  ib  and  has  been,  so 

to  the  necessities  of  those  who  never  associated  and  bound  up  with  oar 

knew   hunger,  nor   cold,   nor   felt  industry,  we  should  long  since  have 

bow  pover^  could   add   pangs   to  seen    how  oompletely  Uie   k>ve   of 

sickness.  gold  had  sullied  every  honest  and 
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honourable  thing   in   oar   natures,  and  amended  below  the  gangwa}^ 

Btiip  it  of   this  alliance,  however,  till  the  unlacky  object  of  the  vote 

and  we  shall  see  what  a  mean  and  has  heard  his  seryices  decried,  his 

mercantile    tone  it  has   introduced  plans    derided,    his    very    personti! 

into  all  the  relations  of  life.    There  bravery  questioned,  all  only  subsi^ 

is    not   another    people   in  Europe  diary  to  a  reduction  in  the  estimates, 

vpho,  make  the  civil   list    of    their  and  as  a  reascm  for  giving  him  a 

sovereign,  or  the  dotations  of  their  little  less. 

royal  princes,  the  subject  of  news-  How  the  expenditure  of  the  sov- 

paper  discussion  and  platform  do-  ereign  is  discussed  on  platforms,  tiie 

iMte.  delicacy,  the  courtesy,  and  the  good 

We,    of    all    Europe,    have    die  taste  ii  such  debate,  we  have  all 

one  monarchy  whose  virtues  realise  seen.     The  various  ingenious  sug- 

the  typical  character  of  all  we  love  gestions  thrown  out|  by  which  tiie 

to  call  national ;    and  we  are  the  charges  of  royalty  might  be  lesscneii^ 

only  people  who  discuss  the  cost  I  even  to  that  eminently  philosophic 

Whatever  our  Parliamentary  forms  hint    that   princes    and    princesses 

have  done  for  us  in  widening  omr  should  restrain  fecundity  to  limits 

freedom  and  securing  our  lib^y,  it  satisfactory   to   the  Mr.   Lowes    of 

is  unquestionable  that  in  our  habit  office, — all  those  have  been  of  lato 

of    unbodied    discussion    we    have  before  us;  and  wo  have  imagined 

Tttlgarised  the  tone  and  lowered  the  Americans  saying,   If   this  be  the 

spirit  of  our  people.  spirit  in  which  you    uphold    your 

The  general  wno  has  concluded  a  monarchy,  if  this  be  the  respect  and 

campaign  of  glory,  the  admiral  who  delicacy  you  bring  to  the  foot  of  tfaoe 

has  carried  our  flag  triumphantly  throne,  better  the  White  House  and 

over  every  sea,  must  be  content  to  President  Polk  or  Pierce,  with  hia 

have  his  reward  discussed  like  the  few  years  of  office,  and  his  few  thou- 

wages  of  a  flunkey,  and  to  read  an  sand  dollars  for  pay — ^for  at  least  we 

amendment    moved    that  '  the   vote  spare  him  the  mockery  of  homage, 

riunild  be  diminished  by  so  much,  and   do   not  insult  him-  with  tbe 

and  our  national  gratitude  disunited  hypocrisy  of  loyalty.     1  respect  the 

£rom  our  national  par^mony.  courage  and  admire  the  valour  of 

How  die  men'  who  serve  us,  and,  those  gallant  men  who  have  made  a 

by  sacrifice  of  home  and  health,  and  world-wide  fame  for  our  soldiers  and 

often  of  life,  devote  themselves  to  our  sailors ;  but  for  thorough  stout- 

our  service,  can  endure  to  have  their  heortedness,  I  am  more  astonished 

merits  thus  canvassed,  and  the  value  at  the   courage    of   him  who    can 

of  their  actions  appraised  in  a  mon-  read  a  debate  in  the  House  on  a 

eyed  sense,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  can  motion  to  reward  his  services, 

imagine  how  a   high-spirited    man  The  clever  device  of  the  Romans, 

woiud    resent   this   grudgingly -be-  of  placing  the  slave  in  the  chariot 

stowed  recognition,  and  prefer  any  with  the  conqueror,  is  nothing,  as  a 

poverty,  or  any  neglect,  to  a  reduced  self -lowering  process,  to  a  House  of 

ra-liamentary  grant  Commons  discussion  of  your  merits. 

We    sneer   at    the  cross  or  the  and  the  price  the  country  ahoula 

^^oordon,"  the  ** cheap  defence  of  na-  pay  for  them, 

tions,*'  by  whidi  foreign  sovereigns  The  millowner  criticisms  on  stn^ 

reward  their  loval  followers;    but  t^y  and  tactics — the  beer-brewing 

better  these  a  tnousand  times  than  ideas  of  diplomatic  address  and  dex- 

the  beggarly  pittance  moved  by  a  terity — the  soap-boiling  estimate  of 

minister  opposed  by  the  other  side,  what  should  constitute  a  university 
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education, — are  all  instructiye ;  but  How  is  it  that  in  other  eoontries 

for   a   thoroughly    didactic    lesson  there  is  none  of  this?    There  sre 

you  should  listen  to  Mr.  Dryland  in-  lands  where  the  personal  charaot^ 

forming  the  House  that  he  will  more  and  life  of  the  soyereign  might  poiot 

an  amendment  to  the  grant  of  one  the  moral  of  such  attacks,  and  where 

thousand  pomids,  and  how  he  is  pei^  the  superabundance  of  royal  boimty 

iectly  prepared  to  produce  a  gentle-  does  not  always  flow  in  the  purest 

man  who  will  invent  another   tor-  of  channels.     How  is  it,  then,  ihtt 

pedo,  or  disoovar  another  source  to  the  people,   the   hard-worked   tuD- 

the  Nile,  or  another  cure  for  small-  payer,  is  not  stimulated  to  inquire 

pox,   for    one    himdred    and    fifty  how  the  ci?il  list  is  disbursed  ?  and 

'pounds ;    and  he  for  one   has   no  why  does  he  not  call  his  monarok  to 

heart  to  impose  upon  the  hard- work-  account  for  his  stewardship,  and  see 

ed  tax-payers  of  this  kingdom,  Ac.  whether  aides -de -camp -in -waiting 

^ftc  kc^  with  cheers  when  he  sits  m^ht  not  be  dressed  in  corduroy 

4own.  sttHs,  and  goldsticks  be  placed  «a 

It  is  to  avoid  these  and  suchlike  bourd-wages  t    The  only  reason  thit 

indignities  that  our  clever  invent*  I^can  see  is,  that  money — ev^last' 

ors  go  to  Russia,  our  most  accom-  ing  money-^oes  not  circulate  in  the 

plished    shipbuilders     bring     their  heart-blood  of  any  people  but  our 

'abilities  to  the  (Germans,  and  some  own. 

of  our  gallant  fellows  seek  service  We  can  be  very  generous,  but  it 

with  the  Turk    or  the  Chinaman,  tries  us  sorely  to  be  just     We  eta 

It  is  far  less  tbe  love  of  gain,  the  give,  but  we  hate  to  pay;  and  where 

temptation  of  a  higher  reward,  in  Sie  service  we  have  to  reward  admits 

'many  cases,  than  the  natural  shrink-  of  a  discussion  as  to  its  value,  we 

ing  a  man  feels  to  that  unlimited  are  sure  to  listen  to  some  vidgir 

discussion  of  himself  and  comment  mol>orator,  whose  experiences  tre 

on  his  actions,  which  would  seem  to  of  the  alley  he  lives  in,  who  wiQ 

afford  the  most  exquisite  ddight  to  tell  us  huw  he  himself  would  be 

a  portion  of  the  collective  wisdom  t  Lord  Ohanoellor,  or  Prime  lifittister, 

If  money-loving  had  only  made  orCommander-in-Chief  of  our  f orcein 

us  vulgar,  small-minded,  and  meanly  for  a  tithe  of  the  present  nay^-^and 

calculating,  it  might  be  home.    We  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  the  worst 

are  a  nation  of  shc^eepers,  and,  administered  and  heaviest-taxed  pei^- 

perhaps,  such  qualities,  if  kept  with-  pie  of  the  g^be. 

'  m  due  bounds,  might  not  prove  dis-  I  am  half -disposed  to  think  thftt 

advantageous ;  but  see  how  it  affects  there  is  some  confounded  pmonal 

us  as  a  people  I    See  how  our  very  jealousy  at  the  root  of  all  this,  for 

institutiong  have  tiieir  last  test  in  we  will  do  anything  for  an  instito- 

the  amount  they  cost   us !      How  tion,  and  next  to  nothing  for  an  in- 

cheaply  we  can  have  our  monarchy,  dividual ;  and  60  it  is  that  now,  when 

with  how  little  expense  a  sovereign  the  personal  virtues  of  the  monar^ 

can  be  maintained  is  a  popular  pro-  absorb  all  the  homage  and  afieetioo 

blem  at  publio  meetings ;  and  the  we  used  to  reserve  for  the  monardiy, 

orator  who  can  compare   the   mo-  we  have  forgotten  the  warm  liber- 

tion  to  endow  a  royal  prince  with  ality  with  whidi  we  once  endowed 

the  application  for  out  •  door  relief  the  throne,  and  do  not  know  how  to 

in  a  union,  is    hailed   as   another  be  parsimonious  enough  to  one  who 

Cicero  I  gives  it  all  its  glory. 
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ON  TOUGHINO  PITCH. 

If  the  line  taken  by  the  ladies  an  aflfeeted  sorrow  over  the  condition 

on   the  question  ci  the  Contagions  of  our  fallen  fellow-creatures :  there 

Diseases  Act  is  to  be  understood  was  a  plain  code  of   prevention  in- 

as    another    assertion    (^^  women's  stituted,  some  simple  directions  is- 

rigjits,  I  wish  the  adyocates  of  that  sued  by  which  a  horrible  malaci^ 

famous  charter  joy  of  the  cause  for  might   be  arrested  and    its  spread 

which  they  are  contending.     '^Hu-  preyented.     We  are  not  as  a  people 

manns  sum,    et  nihil  humanum  a  much  given  to  benefit  by  the  legis* 

me  aHenum  puto,''  may  be  translated,  latton  of  our  neighbours ;  we  have 

There  is  nothing  too  hot  nor  too  a  sort  of  dogged   self-sufQciency — 

heavy  for  a  woman.  foreigners  caU  it  insular — which  con- 

Amongst  the  many  strange  incon*  tinually   assures    that  we   are   the 

nstendes  which  mark  the  charming  best  judges  of  our  own  afiairs ;  and 

sex,  not  the  least  remarkable  is  the  that  oven  when  the  evil  we  have  to 

passion  for  going  as  near  the  fire  as  deal  with  is  universal,  the  moment 

they  can  without  bdng  caught  by  it  touches  our  shores  its  features 

the  flame.    There  are  certain  topics  and  characteristics  are  so  essentially 

which  even  men  discuss  reluctantly ;  English,  none  but  English  remedies 

from  some  we  actually  turn  with  are  fit  to  meet  it 

revulsion  and  loathing,  and  are  only  It  was,  then,  in  a  spirit  of  unusual 

forced    to   their   consideration    by  condescension  we  stooped  to  see  that 

sheer  necessity.     There   are   blots  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  and 

and    blemishes    on  our   civilisation  suchlike  had  adopted  precautionary 

which  we  would  like  to  see  wiped  measures  with  regard  to  contagious 

out;  but  as,  looking  aroimd  on  otner  disease,  and,  on  £e  results  of  their 

nations  not  less  advanced  than  our  reported  success,  proceeded  to  imitate 

own.    we   discover   that    the   same  them. 

diaiUMlities  afiect  them  as  ourselves  The  most   sanguine   amongst  us 

— that  they  deplore  the  same  shorts  never  thought  he  was  dealing  with 

ootnings,  and  admit   the  same  in-  vice — he   sunply   believed   that   he 

capacity  to  find  a  remedy — ^we  are  was  taking  certain  wise  and  sanitary 

dnven  at  last  to  the  ign<»>le  admis-  measures,  by  which  the  consequences 

sion  that  there  are  incurable  affec-  of  vice  should  be  averted  from  a 

tiona  in  morals  as  in  physics,  and  it  large  number  of   innocent   people, 

behoves  us  to  ascertain  how  best  to  The  subject,  however,  was  one  which 

endure  what  we  cannot  cure.  involving  certain  details  that  could 

It  was  in  this  spirit  the  Conta-  not  with  delicacy  be  discussed  pub* 

gious  Diseases  Act  was  framed,  and  licly,  required  a  degree  of  reserve 

the  whole  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  and  even  secrecy. 

limit  the  spread  of  a  pestilence  we  The  ladies  and  the  Independent 

saw  ourselves  unable  to  extirpate,  ministers  took  ofience  at  this,  and 

There    was    no    thought    whatever  indignantly    asked    how    a    moral 

of  what  is  called  *^  legalising  vice'* —  question   was    to    be    disposed   of 

no  intention,  in  any  quart^,  to  re-  without  them. 

peal  any  law,  or  lessen  any  penalty  In  our  ignorance:  we  had  hoped 

en  certain    species    of  wickedness,  to  escape  the  bad  logic  of  the  one 

There  was  not,  in  an  age  of  much  and  the  indecency  of  the  other  by 

cant  and  hypocrisy,  the  pretence  of  limiting  our  legislation  to  mere  laws 

a  pitiful  compassion  for  sufiering,  or  for  health.     They  would  make   it 
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a  moral  question:  and  tbey  have  is  grounded.  Certainly  they  oan- 
Bcreamed  so  loud  that  people  20*6  not  wish  for  that  exposure  of  a  pain- 
persuaded  they  must  he  hurt  ful    question   which    science    alone 

I  am  told  it    has  heen  made  a  can  ^eat  without  indecency;    and 

party  question,   and   that,   being  a  whose  details,  if  once  submitted  to 

Whig  measure,  some  Conservatiyes  discussion  by  lay  and  unprofessional 

have  agreed  to  attack  the  BilL     I  speakers,  are  certain    to  be   made 

am  sorry  for  this.     I  deplore  sin-  sources  of  coarseness  and  pollution, 

cerely  any  such  narrow-minded  and  Why  could  not  Mr.  Brtice  hare 

shallow    policy.      There    must    be  said  to  these  ladies  who  came  to 

many  amongst  them  who  are  neither  him  the  other  day,  Mesdames,  these 

Independent   ministers    nor    ladies,  are  not  matters  on  which  I  can  dare  to 

and  to  these  I  would  say.  If  this  talk  with  you,  nor  should  you  listen 

Bill  is  not  as  operative  and  as  com-  to  me  if  I  were  to  be  so  ill-advised  ? 

pletely  successful  as  it  might  be,  it  They  are  matters  which  involve  oon- 

DM  been  solely  out  of  deference  to  siderations  of  which  medical   men 

that  public  feeling  which  no  pru-  are  wise  judges  and  safe  guardians ; 

dent  men  would  wUUngly  affiront  wise   judges    for    the    health,  and 

The  danger  of  offending  virtuous  guardians  for  the  morals,  of  the  oom- 

and  well-behaved  persons  abroad,  is  munity.    Be  assured  that  our  legis- 

averted  by  the  system  of  *4nscribing"  lation  shall  not  offend  the  modest; 

the  names  of  those  who  make  vice  and  you  can  scarcely  be  displeased 

a.  livelihood.    By  this  safeguard,  the  if  it  will  not  make  the  path  of  vice 

well-conducted   are  protected   from  more  wretched  to  the  wicked, 

even  the  possibility  of  an  imputa-  If  it  be  Uie  ^t,  as  I  believe  it  to 

tion.     In  our  dread  of  the  outcry  be,  that  in  no  country  of  Europe  is 

which    this    legislation    might    call  a  certain    malady  seen  with    such 

forth,   we  have  not  dared  to  take  ravages  and  destruction  in  its  train 

such  a  step.     We  are  too  well  pre-  as  in  England, — ^if  it  be  the  fact, 

pared  for  that  accusation  of  French  as  I  believe  it   to  be,   that  in  no 

unmoraUty  to  venture  on  this ;  and  other  land  are  educated  physicians 

BO  we  merely  advised  certain  regula-  so  confessedly  baffled  by  the  reoiir- 

tions  which  medical  foresight  had  rence  of  a  disease  under  a  variety 

pronounced    to    be    essential,    our  of  forms,  tainting  constitutions  for 

great  anxiety  bdng  that  on  a  topic  generations,  and  storing  up  Bufiering 

of  which  we  would,  none  of  us,  like  and  misery  for  children  yet  unborn, 

to  talk   freely,   we  should  not   be  — is  it  not  time  to  aak,  to  what  rules 

oompelled  to  talk  inadequately  or  in-  of  sanitary  wisdom  foreigners  owe 

delicately.   Now,  certainly  the  ladies,  their    immunity  ?    and   why    there 

and  I  would    hope  the    preachers,  should    be  anything   in  our  social 

eannot    desire*  that    medical    men  condition    that    should   favour    the 

should    be   driven   to  disclose    the  spread  of  the  most  loathsome  pesti- 

reasonings  on  which  their  opinion  lence  that  ever  cursed  mankind  ? 

WHAT  IP   THEY   WERE   TO   BE  COUBT-MARTIALLED  ? 

The  ofBoers  of  the  Agincourt  are  vaguest    way,  to    anticipate    those 

on  thdr  trial,   and    heaven  knows  comments  which,  after  a  verdict  baa 

what  might  befall  me  were  I  to  say  been  arrived  at>  we  shall  hasten  to 

one  word  which  would  imply  a  con-  pronounce., 

tempt  of  courts  or  seem,  eyen  in  ike  This  is  very  provoking,  as  it  i$ 
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also  provoking  not  to  be  able  to  say  How  would  it  do,  I  ask,  if  the  pre- 

tbe  scores  of  tbings  one's  head  is  sent  Ministry  were  put  on  then*  trial 

full  of  about  the  Tiebborne  case, —  for  grounding  ibis  fine  old  craft  on 

why  we  know  be  is  Tiebborne,  why  the  Pearl  Rock  of  royal  prerogatirc  ? 

we  can  swear  to  bis  being  Sir  Roger  How  would  it  be  if  all  the  ofScers 

—or  why  we  are  convinced  beycmd  in  charge  of  the  deck  were  summoned 

the  possibility  of  a  mistake  that  be  to  account  for  going  so  near  the  land, 

is  Arthur  Orton.  for  not  knowing  Uie  soundings,  and, 

It  is  now^  I  say,  in  the  white-beat  above  all,  for  such  an  implicit  re- 
and  glow  of  this  excitement,  one  liance  upon  a  chart  that  they  refused 
would  like  to  say  bis  say.  It  is  to  trust  their  eyesight  t 
now  speculation  would  have  its  in-  Let  us  imagine  tbe  Prime  Minister 
terest,  and  ingenuity  its  value.  It  questioned  in  tbis  form :  Were  you 
is  DOW  that  idl  tbe  acute  observa-  not  awace  that  tfawe  was  such  a 
dons  I  am  prepared  to  make  with  rock  as  tbis — royal  prerogative — 
reference  to  the  strange  idiosyncrasy  when  you  put  on  your  steam  ?  Was 
of  the  claimant,  would  have  their  real  it  not  your  desire  uid  intention  to 
claim  to  attention.  It  is  now,  per^  give  this  dangerous  shoal  a  wide, 
dente  lite,  men  would  read  with  more  wide  bortb  ?  Were  not  all  your 
interest  of  the  blandness  of  tbe  judge,  orders  giv^  and  vour  arrangements 
the  refined  courtesy  of  the  Sobcitor^  made,  to  pass  this  reef  in  deep 
General,  and  tbe  dignified  aspect  of  water  ?  Secondly,  What  account 
the  whole  court;  and  few  would  have  can  you  give  us  of  the  strong  cur- 
patience  for  these  when  tbe  thfa*d  rent — ^for  I  observe  you  call  it  strong 
vcdume  of  tbis  strange  novel  has  — that  set  in  on  the  rock  ?  Was  it 
been  published,  and  the  word  finie  unusual  in  its  force  or  direction  t 
closed  tbe  record.  The  dread  of  Was  it  something  you  bad  no  right 
some  terrible  consequ^ices,  of  what  to  be  prepared  for  ?  And  was  it 
form  or  nature  I  cannot  guess,  nor  really  such  that  a  moderate  effort  of 
whether  they  talce  tbe  shape  of  a  your  own  would  not  completely  have 
severe  fine,  or^  as  one  of  my  friends  overcome  ? 

suggests,  a  surgical  operation;  deters  Is  it  true  that  you  said  in  pre- 

mo — nor  am  I  quite  safe  in  alluding  sence  of   more    than    two  persons 

to  the  ingenious  suggestion  I  have  that  if  you  were  bothered  any  more 

just  beard,  that  the  petitioner  is  no  about     tbe     sbip^s     course    youM 

other  than  Charles  Mathews  ;  but  I  bo  blowed  if  you  wouldn't  take  hor 

believe,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  -on  tbe  Pearl?    Is  it  true  that  you 

for  me  to  talk  about  the  Agmcourt,  rather  expressed  satisfaction  on  the 

for  tbe  forms  of  law  in  that  court  strength  of  tbe  current,  and   said, 

are  prooably  not  so  rigorously  pro-  I  think  I  can  guess  where  it  will 

tccted.  land  us  ? 

All  the  profound  and  intensely  Is  it  true  tbat,  in  confidence  with 
wise  observations  I  should  like  to  your  friends,  you  jeered  at  the  pains 
make  on  tbis  case  are,  however,  more  some  others  were  bestowing  on  the 
or  less  *|  estopped  '*  by  thinking  how  navigation  of  the  ship,  well  know- 
strange  it  is  we  should  make  such  a  ing  what  you  had  determined  for 
fuss  about  a  frigate,  and  think  so  her  destiny  ? 

little  the  while  about  that  good  Are  you  prepared  to  say  tbat  such 
ship,  the  British  Constitution,  wnich  an  example  as  this  of  wilful  mis- 
has  just  gone  ashore,  and,  from  all  direction  will  not  react  unfavourably 
I  can  see,  is  bumping  in  a  way  tbat  on  the  discipline  of  tbe  navy,  and 
must    sorely  damage  her  timbers,  seriously  damage  the  service  ? 
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Were  your  colleagues  all  agreed  you  reverse  the  eiq^es,  and  put 

with  you  as  to  running  the  ship  stem- way  on  your  vessel  ? 

ashore  ?  Was  the  order  to  this  effect  partly 

At    what   period    of    the   watch  given  from  a  sudden  suspicion  that 

had  you  made  up  your   mind    to  you  had  acted  erroneously,  or  was 

do  it  ?  it,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  take  the 

Had  you  frequently  boasted  that  ground  more  firmly  and  immovably  f 

the  efforts   the  ships  of   the  fleet  Did  you  really  say,  in  a  fit  of 

must    subsequently  make  to   haul  momentary   impatience,    that   they 

the  ship  off  would  strain  their  tackle  might  put  np  their  sextants,   and 

and  distress  their  crews,  and  that  smash  their  compasses,  for  you  would 

public    opinion   would    unquestion-  have  her  **  hard  and  fast "  in  half 

ably    comment    severely    on    their  an  hour  ? 

efforts,   and    almost  question  their  And     lastly,    in     congratulating 

general  utility  ?  yourself  that  Uie  vessel   has   sus- 

With  a   full    knowledge   of   the  tained  but  slight  damage  and  little 

current  and  its  strength,  did  you  injury    to    her    floor-timbers,    can 

purposely  expose    the  ship  to    its  vou  conscientiously  assert  that  this 

influence,  and  only  affect  astonish-  happy  result  is  not  wholly  to  be 

ment  when  you  heard  whither  it  attnbuted  to  the  sailors  who  came 

was  carrying  you  ?  to  your  aid,  and  whose  loyalty  to 

Is  not  the  exact  position  of  this  the  service  overcame  all  their  cen- 

rock  known  to  every  officer  of  the  sure  of  your  seamanship  f 

fleet?  If  I  were  on  such  a  court  of  in- 

And  is  it  not  known  as  a  rule  that  quiry,  I  think  I  can  guess  the  sen- 

a  sailing-master  should  take  any  sea-  tence  that  would   be   pronounced; 

room  rather  than  risk  the  hazard  of  and    if    I    do   not   much    mistake 

"striking"?  roe,  some  of  my  countrymen  think 

How  soon  after  you  struck  did  with  me. 
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THE   FIGHT   IN   THE   DARK. 
A  NEW    SONG. 

Ov  all  crotchety  notions  that  e'er  ha^e  occurred, 
The  Ballot  to  me  seems  supremely  absurd ; 
One  certain  result  I  may  safely  remark : 
It  makes  eyery  Election  a  fight  in  the  dark. 
Sing  down,  down,  «c. 

What  a  scrimmage  is  this  where  we  nerer  can  ktiow. 
Like  the  Trojans  in  Virgil,  our  friend  from  our  foe ; 
Where  we're  huddled  together  like  beasts  in  the  ark, 
Yet  must  battle  blindfolded,  and  fight  in  the  dark. 
Derry  down,  Ac 

Bxpianation,  discussion,  must  quite  be  suppressed. 
For  such  doings  might  tempt  us  to  make  a  clean  breast ; 
We  must  company  shun,  for  an  innocent  lark 
Might  let  out  unawares  what  should  skulk  in  the  dark. 
Derry  down,  Ac. 

We  must  practise  for  months,  when  a  polling  takes  place. 
False  words  for  the  tongue,  and  false  smiles  for  the  face  ; 
The  cat  it  may  mew,  and  the  dog  it  may  bark, 
But  whatever  a  man  thinks  he  must  keep  in  the  dark. 
Derry  down,  kc 

9 

Men  may  rat  without  infamy,  cheat  without  blame. 
For  the  Ballot  for  oyer  extinguishes  shamb  ; 
Yet  the  jobbing  attorney,  the  knayish  poU-clerk, 
Will  find  means  to  ooniarol  what  is  done  in  the  diark. 
Derry  down,  Ac. 

But  what  subterfuge  now  will  the  married  men  try  ? 
Will  they  tell  their  wiyes  nothing,  or  tell  them  a  he  ? 
Or  in  woman's  frail  yessel  the  bmden  embark 
Of  a  secret  that's  meant  to  remain  in  the  dark  ? 
Derry  down,  Ac 

Well,  the  contest  is  o'er,  and  the  poll  is  declared. 
And  the  prize  between  Money  and  Mischief  is  shared ; 
We  may  wish  for  redress,  but  we  can't  hit  the  mark, 
For  the  blow  that  destroys  us  is  dealt  in  the  dark. 
Derry  down,  Ac 

We  read  that  when  darkness  once  shrouded  the  fight, 
The  Ajax  of  Homer  prayed  loudly  icgr  light; 
Let  Us,  too,  of  light  Keep  aliye  eyery  spark. 
And  pray  still  to  be  saycKl  from  a  Fight  in  the  Dark. 
Derry  down,  Ac 
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THE   SECRET   HISTORY   OF   THE   LOIRE   CAMPAIGN. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  No-  Prussians  themselves  did  not  know 
vemher  last,  a  wild  rumour  spread  what  was  going  to  happen,  beyond 
through  Versailles ;  the  lazy  inhabi-  the  fact  that  all  the  staffs  were 
tants  of  that  lazy  town  grew  almost  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  leave, 
excited,  and,  probably  for  the  first  and  that  the  baggage  was  loaded  in 
time  in  their  lives,  actually  ran  to  the  vans.  No  officer  could  give 
tell  each  other  the  great  news,  one  word  of  information :  they  said 
*^The  Prussians  are  going  away/*  gloomily,  **  There  most  be  some- 
By  twelve  o'clock  a  crowd — at  &ing  wrong  with  Von  der  Tann," 
least  what  is  called  a  crowd  in  and  then,  like  the  people  in  the 
the  metropolis  of  Seine-et-Oise —  streets  outside,  they  waited.  The 
had  assembled-near  the  Prefecture,  16th  brought  desolation  to  the 
waiting  eagerly  and  patriotically  French  and  joy  to  Germany ;  before 
for  the  announced  departure  of  the  nine  o'clock  out  came  the  order  to 
hated  conqueror.  The  enthusiasm  unpack ;  boxes  went  up-stairs  again, 
of  its  members  grew  from  hour  to  and  the  wearers  of  spiked  helmets 
hour  as  details  of  the  royal  packing-  assured  their  acquaintances  that  it 
up  began  to  circulate :  the  mayor  was  all  right  once  more, 
told  his  private  friends  that  King  Lookers-on  at  Versailles  or  else- 
William's  boxes  were  loaded  in  the  where  did  not  suspect  that  the  issue 
fourgone^  spies  came  breathless  from  of  the  war  was  virtually  decided  dur- 
the  Ombrages  to  say  that  the  Crown  ing  these  two  days,  and  that  what 
Prince's  baggage  was  being  brought  seemed,  at  the  moment,  to  be  only 
out  on  to  the  carriage-drive,  while  a  question  of  the  position  of  the  Prus- 
old  ladies  from  tl^e  Rue  de  Provence  sian  King's  headquarters,  involved 
and  the  Rue  Neuve  hurried  up  with  in  reality  the  failure  or  success  of 
the  intelligence  that  out  of  their  fifth-  the  siege  of  Paris.  This  fact  began 
floor  windows  they  had  seen  Count  to  clearly  show  itsdl  during  the 
Bismark  and  Generals  Moltke  and  three  ensuing  weeks,  but  it  was 
Roon  clearing  out  their  papers,  then  only  provable  by  results ;  its 
And  all  this  was  true ;  headquarters  causes  could  not  be  distinctly  traced, 
were  positively  going  to  a  safer  The  coming  pubHcation  of  two 
place— to  Ferri^res  or  Lagny,  or  per-  French  histtmes  of  the  Loire  cam- 
naps  further  still  The  prudent  paign,  the  proofs  of  which  have  been 
Germans  did  not  like  the  look  most  obligingly  coipmunicated  for 
of  things  out  westwards,  and,  the  purposes  of  this  article,  enables 
though  they  told  no  one  the  us  at  last  to  see  exactly  why  King 
reason  why,  they  had  decided  to  William  was  so  nervous  at  Versailles 
evacuate  Versailles.  The  day  wore  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  November, 
on,  however,  and  they  did  not  go;  and  why  the  fate  of  Paris  may  be 
the  patient  mob  which  had  lined  said  to  have  then  been  settled.  One  of 
the  pavement  of  the  Hue  des  Chant-  these  histories  is  by  General  Chanzy, 
iers,  waiting  to  see  the  Royal  Staff  who,  after  commanding  the  16th 
disappear,  went  home  to  dine.  Corps  on  the  Loire,  became  Corn- 
Night  came  and  the  sun  arose  again,  maoder  -in  -  chief  in  succession  to 
but  the  black  and  white  flag  still  General  d'Aurelles  de  Paladines ; 
waved  over  the  Prefecture.  The  the  other,  by  far  the  most  interest- 
15th  was  another  anxious  day ;  the  ing  of  the  two,  is  by  M.  de  Freycinet, 
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who  was  delegate  of  the  Minister  of  much  disappointment  at  Tours,  where 
War  at  Tours,  under  M.  Gamhetta.  it  was  immediately  recognised  tiiat 
Both  books  will  be  widely  read  as  the  Red  Prince's  army,  suddenly  set 
soon  as  they  appear.  free,  would  come  westward  as  fast 
Shortly  after  the  investment  of  as  possible— and  that  it  was  indis- 
Paris,  General  Ton  der  Tann  was  pensable  to  reliere  Paris  before  its 
sent  westwards  to  look  for  the  much-  arriyal,  which  was  expected  to  take 
talked-of  French  army  of  the  Loire,  place  about  the  16th  or  16th  of 
and  to  coyer  the  besiegers  in  that  November.  But  instead  of  hasten- 
direction.  He  took  with  him  his  ing  forward,  the  Loire  army  was  do- 
Bavarians  and  a  couple  of  Prussian  laved  by  **  various  circumstances, 
brigades,  some  ■  20,000  men  in  all.  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
A  division  of  cavalry  was  sent  after  with  precision,"  amongst  which,  how- 
hhn,  as  fine  a  troop  of  horsemen  as  ever,  the  current  reports  that  an 
ever  sat  in  saddle ;  those  who  saw  armistice  had  been  concluded  appear 
them  reviewed  at  Satory  on  the  2d  to  have  had  much  influence  on  Gene- 
of  October,  before  they  rode  to  ral  d'Aurelles,  and  to  have  disposed 
Orleans,  will  remember  the  gallant  him  to  stop  where  he  was.  M.  de 
^ow  they  made.  They  included  a  Freycinet  shows  that  the  hesitations 
white  regiment  of  Cuirassiers,  the  of  the  Gommander  -  in  -  Ghief  were 
Augusta  Dragoons,  and  a  regiment  the  object  of  continual  correspond- 
each  of  brown  and  green  hussars,  ence  between  that  officer  and  the 
France  had  no  soldiers  ready  to  stop  Ministry  of  War ;  but,  however 
the  march  of  Von  der  Tann.  He  strong  may  have  been  the  pressure 
entered  Orleans  on  Idth  October,  employed,  it  was  not  till  the  7th 
almost  without  firing  a  shot,  and  of  November,  ten  days  after  the  date 
took  Chateaudun  on  the  18th.  By  originally  fixed,  that  the  French  army 
the  end  of  the  month,  however,  at  last  marched  forward.  Its  total 
General  d'Aurelles'  army  had  as-  number  had  risen  to  110,000  men. 
sumed  a  form  which  enabled  him  While  this  was  going  on  along  the 
to  act,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  Loire,  the  Prussians  had  decided  to 
should  begin  to  move  forward  from  send  reinforcements  to  General  von 
Bloise  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  der  Tann.  Some  80,000  men  had 
October,  with  the  intention  of  driv-  therefore  been  detached  from  the 
ing  back  the  Bavarians,  and  then  army  before  Paris,  and  had  been 
trying  to  reach  Paris.  But  at  the  sent  towards  him  under  the  orders 
last  moment  he  changed  his  mind ;  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  But 
he  telegraphed  to  Tours  on  the  night  before  they  could  reach  their  destina- 
of  the  28th  to  say  that  the  weather  tion  the  French  had  got  so  close  to 
and  ^e  roads  were  bad,  the  equip-  Orleans  that  the  Bavarians  were 
ment  of  part  of  the  Gkirde  Mobile  obliged  to  march  out  to  meet  them. 
very  insufficient,  and  that  it  was  Von  der  Tann  had  to  leave  a  garri- 
coDsequently  imprudent  to  attempt  son  in  Orleans,  and  could  therefore 
an  action.  It  came  out  afterwards  bring  out  only  about  16,000  men  to 
(as  M.  de  Freycinet  remarks)  tbat  face  the  whole  of  General  d^Aurelles* 
the  news  of'  the  capitulation  of  Metz  force.  The  natural  consequence 
had  become  known  to  General  was,  that  when  the  two  armies  met 
d'AureUes  that  very  afternoon,  some  round  Coulmicrs,  on  the  morning  of 
hours  before  the  Tours  Government  9th  November,  the  Bavarians,  after 
heard  of  it,  and  that  it  was  the  main  a  good  fight,  got  completely  beaten, 
cause  of  his  decision  not  to  move.  They  owned  themselves  that  if  they 
This  decision  appears  to  have  caused  had  been  pursued,  every  one  of  them, 
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from  the  general  to  the  last  camp-  ten  regimentB  6(  ckYtlry  and  some 
follower,  would  inevitably  have  been  batteries    of    horse  -  artillery,    wts 
taken    prisoner.      Having   marched  ordered    to  cover  the  French   left 
all  night  to  come  into  action,  they  wing  and  to  turn  the  German  right ; 
had  to  march  all  ttie  next  night  to  but  that  ^  instead  of  doing  so^  he 
get  away  from  it ;  and  it  was  with  opened  his   guns  on   ^e   Oennan 
stupefaction     that    the    exhausted  batteries,"    and  reported    **at   two 
Bavarians    discovered  on  the  10th  o'clock  th&t  his  artiUery  had  lost 
that  €kneral  d'Aurelles  was  not  at-  heavily  in  men  and  horses,  And  had 
tempting  to  come  after  them.     And  no  more  ammunition,  and  that  his 
this  was    not   their  only  surprise,  cavalry  had  met  with   serious  re- 
On  the  11th   Uie   Duke  of  Meek-  sistance  everywherp.    Be  seemed  to 
lenbiu^    met   Von    der    Tann    at  expect  that  the  enemy  would  out- 
Toury ;   and    the   latter    was    pro*  fiank  him,  and  said  he  thoogjit  he 
posing  arrangements  to  unite  theur  should  have  to  fall  back."     These 
two  armies,  so  as  to  make  a  stand  are  General  Chanzy's  ovm   word& 
against  the  victorious    French  and  He  goes  on  to  say:  ^*  At  five  o'clock 
cover  Paris,  when,  to  his  bewilder^  General  Reyau  again  sent  word  that 
ment^  instructions  were  telegraphed  a  column  of  infantry  was  appearing 
from  Versailles  to  abandon  the  di-  before  him  at  Villamblain,  and  that 
rect  lino  of  defence,  and  to  immedi-  he   considered    it   indispensable  to 
ately    march   north-west  to  Dreux  return  to  his  encampment  of  the 
(leaving  D'Aurelles  to  do  what  he  previous  night      It  was  soon  dis- 
liked),   in    order    to    stop    another  covered  that  the  column  in  qaestion 
French  army  which  was  said  to  be  was  composed  of  our  own  francs- 
marching  straight  on  Vo^sailles  from  tireurs  ;    but,    unfortunately,     the 
Aiigentan  and  Laigle.     Looking  back  cavalry   had    already    fallen    back, 
at  all  this  by  the  light  of  history,  night  was  coming  on,  and  it  was 
it  seems  incredible  that  the 'clever  impossible    to    get    the    re^mentB 
Prussians  should  have  been  so  utter-  forward    again."      So   that)    when 
ly  taken  in  by  the  fear  of  an  army  the  battle  was  won  by  the  centre 
which  did  not  exist,  that  they  1^  and  right,  no    cavalry  was  up   to 
the  road  to  Paris  wide  open  before  pursue  the  victory,  or  to  ase^rtaiD 
D*  Aurelles ;  and  more  incredible  still,  the     movements    of     the    retreat- 
that  the  Tours  Government  should  ing    Germans.    The   French    slept 
have  failed  to  profit  by  the  prodig-  on  the  field,  but  it  began  to  raift 
ious  opportunity  which  was  offered  and  snow :  the  night  was  bad,  there 
io  them  by  this  mistake  of  G^xeral  was  no  wood  for  fires,  and  the  sup- 
Moltke.      As    the    Prussians    keep  plies  of  food  and  ammunition  were 
their    own    secrets,    no    one  knew  g^  to  the  front  with  much  difficul^. 
at  Versailles,   and    no    one    knows  When  day  broke^  Admiral  Jaar^0ii- 
now,  why  another  imaginary  French  berry  sent  his  own  escort,  fortj-flTe 
army  was    expected   to  appear   at  men,   in  pursuit  of  the  Bavariuus 
Dreux ;    but,    thanks    to    General  and  they  took  two  guns,  ISO  prison- 
Ohanzy  and   M.   de  Freycinet,   we  ers,  and  quantities  of  baggage   and 
can    see   why  the    Bavarians  were  ammunition.     If  forty-five  hussars 
not  pursued,   and  why  the  oppor-  could  do  thi.%  what  would  GeiMnI 
tuniiy  of  raising  the  siege  of  Paris  Reyau's  ten  regiments  have  effec^Ad  1 
which  was  oflered  by  their  defeat  General  d*Aurelles  does  not  seem, 
was  not  utilised.     It  appears  that  however,  to  have  even  tiiou^t  «f 
when  the  fight  began  on  the  mom-  foUowing  up  his  victory,  though  he 
ing  of  the  9th,  General  Reyau,  with  must  have  had  90,000  men  still  in 
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fighting  condition,  aeainst  the>united  While  the  German  headquarters 
50,000    of   MeckleziDurg    and   Von  were  in  this  critical  position,  a  con- 
der  Tann.     '*The  following  days,"  ference  had   tak^  place,  on  12th 
says  General  Chanzy,   *^  were  em-  November,  between  the  French  gen- 
ployed    in    organising   convoys,   in  erals.and    M.   Gambetta,   who  had 
completing  the  artillery,  and  in  pro-  come  up  from  Tours  to  congraUi- 
curing  clothes  for  the  soldiers.^'  Day  late   the  troops  on  the  victory  of 
followed  day  and  the  French  did  Ooulmiers.     General  Borel,  a  most 
not  move;  uieir  outposts  advanced,  able   ofQcer,  who   has    since   been 
but   the   army   remained    inactive,  chief  of  the  staff  to  Marshal  Mac- 
Yon  der  Tann  left  a  few  troops  in  Mahon     during     the     Communist 
Etampes,  and  marched  away  with  si^e  of  Paris,  proposed  to  march 
the  rest  to  join  the  Duke  of  Meek-  straight  to  the  Seine,  but  General 
lenburg  ^  Chartres ;  so  that,  by  the  d'Aurelles  would  not  have  that  at 
14Ui,  there  were  not  5000  Germans  all ;  ^^  not  only  did  it  seem  to  him  im- 
between  D'Aurelles  and  Paris.  With  possible  to  continue  the  offensive,  but 
these  facts  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  he  considered  it  wifi  dangerous  even 
comprehend  the  terrors  of  Versailles,  to  remain  at  Orleans.    He  said  the 
General  Moltke  knew  that  nothing  enemy  would  be  back  on  him  direct- 
would  stop  D'Aurelles  if  he  marched  ly  ;  that  M.  Thiers''  (who  had  just 
resolutely  on   by  Etampes*  to  the  returned  from  Versailles)  '^  had  seen 
Seine ;  he  feared  that  Mecklenburg  80,000    Prussians    marching   down 
would  not  get  into  position  between  from  Paris ;  that  he  was  certain  to 
Chartres    and    Dreux    in    time   to  be  attacked  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
paralyse  the  othei'  imaginary  army,  that  bis  army  was  unfit  to  stand 
^ich  was    supposed    to   be   driv-  the  shock."     Finally,  he  proposed 
ing    on    Versailles    in    that    direc-  to    immediately    evacuate    Orleans, 
tion  ;    so   that,  on  lith  and    loth  and  to  return   to  his  old  position 
Noyenab^,   the    German    headauar-  at    Salbris.      M.   Gambetta,   M.   de 
tera  expected  tq  be  attacked  behind  Freycinet>  and  Geperal  Borel  ener- 
from  Bambouillet,  and  to  be  cut  off  gotically  opposed  these  arguments  ; 
from    their  line  of  communicationB  but    all    they    could    obtain    from 
eastward  by  D'Aurelles.     It  is  not  General  d'Aunelles  was,  that  instead 
'  strange  that  they  should  have  packed  of   abandoning    Orleans,   the    army 
up  their  boxes :   it  seemed  impos-  should    retrench  itself   round  •  the 
si  bio  to  the  energetic  Prussians  that  town :  no  forward  movement  should 
their  enemy  would  not  rush  at  them  be  made,  for  the  moment  at  least ; 
instantly  and  make  a  desperate  at-  but  it  was  admitted  that  Paris  should 
tempt  to  break  the  line  of  invest-  still  be  considered  to  be  the  destina- 
ment  south  of  Paris  bef<»re  Prince  tion  of  the  army.    A  fortified  camp 
Frederic  Charles  could  reach  it ;  but  was  immediately  formed  round  Or- 
whon  they  learnt  on  the  night  of  the  leans,  new  troopa  arrived,  and  in  a 
15th,  that  D'Aurelles  had  made  no  few  days  the  French  had  more  than 
sign — that  the  Red  Princess  outposts  200,000  men  in  position, 
had  reached  the  line  of  which  Mont-  Meanwhile       Prince       Frederic 
argisis  the  centre— and  that  no  French  Charles  was  marching  up  with  ex- 
army  bad  shown  itself  beyond  Dreux  traordinary    speed.      His    brigad&s 
— they  took  courage,  stopped  where  advanced     separately,    by    various 
they  were,  and  so  evaded  the  grave  roads,  to  their  general  rendezvous  at 
moral    consequences   which    would  Pithiviers,  but  D^AurcUes  let  them 
have    easued  on  an  evacuation  of  come  without  attempting  to  attack 
Versaillee.  them,  though  Genend  des  Palli^rcg 
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asked  to  be  allowed  to  march  against  the    definitiye    announoement  of  i 
them  with  his  diyision,  and  though  groat   sortie  was  an  event  of   the 
M.  Gambetta  wrote  a  despatch  on  the  gravest  importance.     The  telegram 
subject  on  13th November.     General  was  as    follows:     ^'The   new^  re- 
d'AureUes    invoked,    however,    the  ceived   from   the   Loire  army  has 
old  arguments  of  bad  weather,  bad  naturally  decided  me  to  go  out  on 
roads,  and   ill-clothed  troops;    and  the  southern   side,   and    to   mardi 
time  passed  uselesslj  until  the  19th  towards    that   army    at    any   cost 
November,    when     M.      Gambetta  On    Monday,   28th    November,  my 
seems  to  have  lost   patience.      On  preparations  will  be  finished.    I  am 
that  day  he  wrote  to  the  general  as  carrying  them   on   day  and  night 
follows :    **  We  cannot  stop  eternally  On  Tuesday  the  29th,  an  army,  com- 
at   Orleans.     Paris   is   hungry,  and  manded    by    General    Ducrot,   the 
calls  for  us.     Prepare  a  plan  which  most  energetic  of  us  all,  viU  attack 
will  enable  us  to  reach  Trochu,  who  the  enemy's  positions,  and,  if  they 
will  come  out  to  meet  us.'*    General  are  carried,  will  push  onwards  to- 
d'Aurelles  declined,  however,  to  pre-  wards  the  Loire  in  the  direction  of 
pare  a  plan,  on  the  ground  that  he  Gien.     I  suppose  that  if  your  annj 
could  not  do  so  without   knowing  is  turned  on  its  left   flank**   (this 
what  General  Trochu  meant  to  do.   It  was  an    allusion    to    the    Duke  of 
was  not  till  about  the  28d  November  Mecklenberg,  who.  General  Trochu 
that  orders  were  at  last 'given  to  get  thought,    would   move  down  from 
ready  to  march,  and  to  send  forward  Ohartres),  **  it  will  pass  the  Loire, 
a  few  divisions  to  open  the  road.  and    will    withdraw    on    Bourges." 
On  the  18th  November  M.  Gam-  This  important  despatch,  which  an- 
betta  had  sent  a  pigeon-telegram  to  nounced  the    Paris    sortie  for  the 
General  Trochu    informing   him  of  29th,  was  not  received,  as  has  just 
the  victory  of  Goulmiers,  and  pro-  been    said,    till    the    80th.    M.   de 
posing   joint    action     between    the  Freyoinet  was  instantly  sent  up  from 
Loire  and  Paris  armies.      M.  Trochu  Tours  to  General  d'Auretles  with  m- 
replied   on    the    18th    by  balloon :  structions  to  send  the  whole  army 
*^  Your    telegram    excites    my    in-  next   morning    towards    Pithiviera, 
terest  and  my  zeal  to  the  utmost ;  where  the  Red  Princess  troops  were^ 
but  it  has  been  five  days  coming,  supposed  to  be  massed  by  tbos  tune, 
and  we  shall  want  a  week  to  get  A  council  of  war  was  called  to  meet 
ready.    I  will  not  lose  one  instant  M.  de  Freycinet,  whose  arrival  was 
We  have  ample  food  till  the  end  of  announced  by  telegraph :  and  though 
the  year,  but  perhaps  the  population  General  Ohimzy  says  that  a  march 
vrill    not    wait    till    then,    and    we  forward  under  such  hasty  ctreum- 
must  solve   the   problem  long    be-  stances  was  considered  to  be  danger- 
fore  that*'     On  the  24th  another  ous,  and  was  objected  to  by  the  gen- 
balloon  was  sent  out,  with  the  news  erals  present,  M.  Gambetta's  will  pre- 
that  a  great   sortie  would   be  made  vailed.     It  was  decided  to  attempt 
on  the  29th,  in  the  hope  of  break-  to   form  a  junction   with    General 
ing  the  investing  lines  and  effecting  Ducrot  near  Fontainebleau,  and  the 
a  junction  with  d'AureUes.      But,  details  of   the  operation  were  dis- 
most   unluckily,   this    balloon    was  cussed  and  settled.     A  large  gtod^ 
carried  into  Norway,  and  it  was  not  of  food,  representfaig  eight  days'  ra- 
till    the    80th  that   its    intelligence  tions   for    800,000    mMi,  had  been 
reached    Tours    by  telegraph.      Of  prepared,  and  was  to  be  sent  after 
course  it  created  an  immense  sensa-  the   urmy    direetly    Pithiviera   was 
tion ;  for  though  it  was  expected,  taken.    The  movement  commenced 
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on  the  morning  of  1st  December,  of  com'age  and  patriotism.     The  eva- 
and  the  fighting  that  day,  partica-  cuation  you  propose  would  be,  irre- 
larly  at  VUlepion,  was  all  in  favour  spective  of  its  military  consequences, 
of   the  French,   who  drove    in  the  an  immense  disaster.  It  is  not  at  the 
Germans  everywhere.     On  the  same  very  moment  when  the  heroic  Du- 
day  another  balloon  reached  Belle  crot  is  fighting  his  way  to  us  that 
Isle,     bringing    news    of    the    first  we  can  withdraw  from  him;    the 
day^s  sortie  from  Paris,  announcing  a  moment  for  such  an  extremity  is 
victory,  and  stating  that  the  battle  not  yet  come.      I  see   nothing  to 
would  go  on  next  day.     Thereupon  change  for  the  present  in  the  in- 
General  d^Aurellcs  issued  a  procla-  structions  which   I   sent  you   last 
mation  to  his  men,  saying,   *^  Paris,  evening.     Operate  a  genenl  move- 
by  a  sublime  effort  of  courage  and  ment  of  concentration  as  I  have  or- 
patriotism,  has  broken  the  Prussian  dered.^'    To  this  General  d'Aurelles 
lines.     General  Ducrot,  at  the  head  replied  at    eight  in    the  morning: 
of  his  army,  is  marching  towards  ^'I  am  on  the  spot,  and  am  more 
us;  let  us  march  towards  him  with  able  than  you  are  to  judge  the  situ- 
a  vigour  equal  to  that  of  the  Paris  ation.     It  gives  me  as  much  grief 
army.^*     Despatches  were  sent  to  as   to    you  to  adopt  this  extreme 
Generals    Briand    at    Rouen,    and  resolution.     .     .     .     Orleans  is  sur- 
Faidherbe    at  Lille,    begging  them  rounded,  and  can  no  longer  be  de- 
to  support  the  movement  by  a  con-  fended    by    troops    exhausted    by 
centric   march  on  Paris,   so    as  to  three  days  of-  fatigue  and  battle,  and 
occupy  the  Germans  at  all  points,  demoralised  by  the  heavy  losses  they 
M.    Gambetta  telegraphed  all  over  have  sustained.     The  enemy's  forces 
France  that  the  hour  of  success  had  exceed  all  my  expectations,  and  all 
come  at  last.     The  fight  went  on  the  estimates  which  you  Wve  given 
again  on  2d  and  3d  December ;  but  me.     .     .     .     Orleans  will  fall  into 
after  a  series  of    movements    and  the  enemy's  hands  to-night  or  to- 
engagemeuts,  all  more  an4  more  un-  morrow.     That  will  be  a  great  mis- 
successful,   the  blame  of  which  is  fortune ;  but  the  only  way  to  avoid 
thrown  by  everybody  on  everybody  a    still    greater    catastrophe    is    to 
•else,  General  d'Aurelles  telegraphed  have  the  courage  to  make  a  sacri- 
to  Totu^s,  on  the  night  of  the  8d,  fice  while  it  is  yet  time.     ...     I 
that  he  was  beaten,  that  he  const-  therefore  maintain  the  orders  which 
dered  the  defence  of  Orleans  to  be  I  have  given.''    This  brought  back, 
impossible,  and  that  he  proposed  to  two    hours    'later,    another    angry 
break  up  his  army  and  retreat  in  de-  protest  from  Tours,    leaving,   how- 
tachments  in  three  different  direc-  ever,  to  General  d'Aurelles,  the  pow- 
tions,  on  Gien,  Blois,  and  the  Sol-  er  to  retreat  on  his  own  responsi- 
ogne.     To  this  afflicting  news  Gam-  bility.      At   half-past    eleven    that 
betta  instantly  replied  by  telegraph :  night    (4th    December)    the    Prus- 
^*Your  despatch  of  to-night  causes  sians  re-entered  Orleans.     M.  Gam- 
me  the  most  painful  stupefaction.     I  betta   came    up  from    Tours   in  a 
can  see  nothing  in  the  facts  it  com-  special  train,  with  the  idea  that  his 
municates  whicn  can  lustify  the  des-  presence  would  produce  some  effect ; 
perate  resolution  wira  which  it  con-  but  he  could  not  get  to    Orleans, 
eludes.    Thus  far  you  have  managed  and  was  nearly  caught  by  a  party  of 
badly,  and  have  got  vourself  beaten  cavalry  which  had  got  upon  the  rail- 
in  detail ;  but  you  still  have  200,000  way. 

men  in  a  state  to  fight,   provided  Such  is  the  secret  history,  on  the 

their  leaders  set  them  the  example  French  side,   of  the  last  effort  to 

VOL.  ex.—  NO.  na^xxi.  2  c 
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save  Paris.  It  could  scarcely  have  wetter  and  colder;  so  the  precious 
been  expected  to  end  otherwise:  hours  passed  away, — and  when  at 
the  real  opportunity,  during  the  few  last  the  Loire  army  was  moTed 
days  after  Coulmiers,  was  thrown  ahead,  it  was  too  late  to  hope  for 
away ;  success  was  almost  as  certain  success  of  any  kind, 
then  as  it  was  hopeless  afterwards —  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  what 
for  the  Loire  ariny,  numerous  though  might  have  happened  if  Marshal 
it  was,  could  not  contend  after  20th  Bazaine,  instead  of  surrendering  on 
November  with  the  united  forces  26th  October,  had  held  out  for  an 
of  Prince  Frederic  Charles  and  the  other  month.  The  Qermans  them- 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  Friends  of  selves  have  frankly  owned  that^  in 
France  cannot  read  such  a  story  that  event,  they  could  not  have  resist- 
without  bitter  regret  For  the  first  ed  the  Loire  arm^.  But  they  admit 
time  during  the  war,  the  French  this  under  the  impression  that  the 
had  won  a  real  victory,  and  for  the  Loire  army  would  have  really  come 
first  time  the  Germans  had  made  a  on ;  an  hypothesis  which  can  scarcelv 
mistake,  and  had  uncovered  the  be  admitted  after  reading  the  cun- 
•whole  southern  front  of  Paris  on  ous  revelations  contained  in  M.  de 
10th  November ;  the  Red  Prince  Freycinet*s  well-written  book.  Even 
was  eight  days*  march  of^  and  yet  the  wilful  and  obstinate  Gambetta 
D^Aurelles  would  not  move.  If  he  could  not  get  General  d*  Aurelles  de 
had  gone  straight  on,  as  a  German  Paladines  to  move;  even  the  mis- 
would  have  done,  he  would  have  take  of  General  von  Moltke,  which  ^ 
been  on  the  Seine  within  three  days,  cleared  the  whole  road  to  Paris,  could 
Versailles  would  have  been  evacu-  not  tempt  the  prudent  Frenchman 
ated,  and  the  siege  of  Paris  would  to  risk  the  journey.  With  these 
have  been  suspended.  A  great  facts  before  us,  it  may  be  feared 
battle  would  have  taken  place  a  that,  if  Metz  had  held  out  to  Christ- 
week  later,  on  the  arrival  of  the  mas,  the  fact  would  have  exercised 
Red  Prince;  but  whatever  might  no  influence  on  the  siege  of  Paris, 
have  been  its  result — ^however  con-  The  moment  when  d' Aurelles  should 
vinced  we  may  be  that  it  would  have  struck  his  blow  was  precisely 
have  been  a  victory  for  Germany — a  calculated  at  Versailles ;  but  then  the 
vast  moral  effect  would  have  been  Germans  knew  their  business ;  and 
produced.  Paris  would  have  been  if  they  packed  up  their  clothes  on 
revictualled,  and  the  issue  of  the  the  14th  of  November,  it  was  be- 
war  might  have  been  materially  cause,  according  to  all  the  laws  of 
altered.  The  battle  of  Ooulmiers,  strategy,  the  Loire  army  ought  to 
though  it  was  a  week  late,  was  still  have  reached  the  Seine  that  night 
in  time  to  open  the  door  to  active  If  it  had  done  that,  instead  of  corre- 
and  useful  movements;  but  the  spending  with  the  ** heroic  Ducrot** 
cavalry  had  gone  calmly  home  to  by  pigeons  and  balloons,  in  order  to 
bed,  just  when  it  was  wanted  to  ^  **  negotiate  a  mutual  support,"  as 
ride  down  the  outnumbered  Bava-  the  Americans  say,  it  m^t  have 
rians.  General  d* Aurelles  thought  marched  right  into  Paris ;  but  it  did 
that  his  troops  were  wet  and  c^d,  not^  and  the  world  knows  what  the 
and  forgot  that  the  other  side  was  consequences  were. 
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HOW  IS  THE  COUNTRY  GOVERNED? 

We    shall   not»  for  the  present,  only  in   a  very  secondary  degree. 

allow  ourselves  to  be  tempted  into  a  No  doubt  we  were  all  stirred  not 

review  of  the  Session  which  has  just  long  ago  by  the  rash  and  precipitate 

came  to  a  close.     A  task  more  de-  maimer   in  which  the  Home  Got- 

pressing,  a  labour  more  humiliating,  emment  tried  to  divest  itself  of  every- 

the  politick  critic  could  not  address  thing  like  responsibility  for  the  well- 

himself  to.    No  one  party,  or  section  doing  of    the    Colonies.      But   the 

of    a    party  —  no    single    member,  feelinff  soon  subsided,   because   no 

whether  he  be  in  office  or  indepen-  immemate  mischief  ensued;  and  it 

dent — is,  or  professes  to  be,  satisfied  remains,  and  will  doubtless  continue 

with  what  has  been  done.    Failure  to  remain,  in  abeyance  till  a  crisis 

after  failure,  humiliation  after  hu-  shall  arise.    Let  there  be  a  fierce  and 

miliation,    have    waited    upon    the  successful  revolt  of  the  negroes  in  the 

Government  from  day  to  day,  till  West  Indies,  however,  or  a  sudden 

the  very  Radicals  themselves — ^the  and  devastating  inroad  of   savages 

gentlemen  who  sit  below  the  gang-  upon  the  Cape,   or  a  massacre  in 

way — begin  to  be  ashamed  of  mem-  New  Zealand,  or  a  raid  into  Canada, 

selves  and  of  their  leaders.     Some-  better  managed,  and  therefore  more 

time  hence,  when    our  spirits   are  disastrous,  ^n  the  last — and  then, 

better  strung  up  to  the  matter,  we  not  the  Colonies  only,  but  t(^e  people 

may  say  a  few  words  on  that  head ;  of  England  also,  will  ask  why  their 

now   we  address  ourselves    to   an-  kindred  were  deprived  of  a  garrison 

other  and    not    less    urgent    topic  of  regular  troops  before  time  was 

How  is  the  country  governed  ?  What  afibrded  them  of  organising  an  army 

are  those  great  departments  of  State  of  their  own?     Meanwhile,  in  the 

about,  on  which,  much  more  than  absence    of    suchlike    misfortunes,. 

upon  the  deliberations  of  Parliament^  those    among    us    who  were    most 

the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  opposed  to  the  Colonial   policy  of 

commonwealth  depend  ?    Let  us  en-  the  last  two  years  cease  to  disturb 

deavour  to  carry  our  readers  along  ourselves  about  it;  while  to  others 

with  us  while  we  answer  the  ques-  it  is,  as  to  a  great  extent  it  always 

tioD.  was,  a  matter  of  perfect  indifierence. 

The    departments    of    State    in  So  also,   in   the  politics    of    India, 

which  the  people  of  England  take,  external  and  internal,  what  man  in 

as  is  natimd,  the  deepest  interest,  twenty  among  us  takes  the  smallest 

are,  the  Home  Office,  the  War  Office,  interest  ?     While  the  Mutiny  was 

the   Admiralty,   the  Treasury,   and  in  full  svring,  and  every  teiegram 

the  Foreign  Office.     The   business,  brought  reports   of    precious    lives 

as  well  of  the  Colonial  as  of  the  sacrificed  and  fresh  r^ments  join- 

Indian  Office,  may  be,  and  doubt-  ing   the   rebels,   then   were   men's 

less  is,  both  weighty  and  important ;  hopes  and  fears  kept  a  good  deal  on 

but  it  attracts,  comparatively  speak-  the  stretch — much  more,  however, 

ing,    little  notice  out    of    Downing  because  of  their  anxiety  about  per- 

Street  and  beyond  the  doors  of  the  sonal  friends  or  relatives  exposed  to 

Houses    of    Parliament)  —  for    this  the  danger,  than  through  any  reason- 

sufilcient  and  obvious  reason,  that,  able  estimate  which  they  tried  to 

whether    ill    or  well    conducted,  it  form  of    the  probable  effect  upoa 

affects  the  interests  of  the  masses  the  fortunes  of  England  were  she  to 
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fail  in  the  struggle.  Hence,  when  of  no  attempt  to  wrest  them  from 
Delhi  fell,  and  the  last  representa-  us,  and  are  not  called  upon  to  furnish 
tive  of  Moslem  sovereignty  had  been  men  and  money  for  their  defence, 
sent  into  banishment,  the  Govern-  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  what- 
ment  of  the  day  was  allowed  almost  ever  representations  Uie  Colonial 
without  remonstrance  to  do  what  it  and  Indian  Secretaries  of  State  may 
liked  with  the  reconquered  empire  make  about  them ;  neither  the  pesti- 
— to  abolish  the  Company's  Charter ;  lence  which  destroys  its  hundreds 
to  amalgamate  the  local  and  royal  in  one  direction,  nor  the  famine 
armies ;  to  create  a  Secretary  of  which  cuts  down  its  thousands  in 
State  for  India  at  home,  and  the  another,  creating  more  than  a  mo- 
mockery  of  representative  assemblies  mentary  and  very  abstract  feeling  of 
abroad,  which  should  co-operate  with  regret--except  in  the  families,  neces- 
the  Governors  and  the  Governor-  sarily  few  in  number,  which  may 
General  in  administrating  the  afiairs  have  contributed  here  and  there  a 
of  their  respective  provinces.  Whe-  victim  to  the  holocaust 
ther  or  no  these  affiiirs  are  wisely  How  the  Government  may  have 
administered  after  all— ^whether  the  managed  or  mismanaged  its  Colonial 
Duke  of  Argyll  in  Downing  Street  and  Indian  policy  we  do  not,  for 
and  Lord  Mayo  at  Calcutta  do  their  the  reasons  here  assigned,  purpose 
best  to  develop  the  internal  resources  on  the  present  occasion  to  mquire. 
of  the  country,  and  to  maintain  peace  Rather  let  us  give  them  credit  for 
with  their  neighbours  on  every  side  good  intentions  and  the  moderate 
without  dishonour, — ^these  are  ques-  amount  of  administrative  ability 
tions  which  only  old  Indians — as  that  is  required  to  keep  a  self-acthi^ 
retired  civil  and  military  servants  machine  in  motion.  And  this  we 
are  called — or  persons  interested  in  do  the  more  readily,  because,  since 
Indian  stock,  or  railways,  or  cotton,  the  accession  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
or  other  speculations — ever  think  of  o£Bce,  no  serious  disaster  has  over- 
asking.  To  the  multitude,  India  is  taken  either  the  Colonial  or  the 
now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Clive,  Indian  empire ;  nor  have  the  heads 
and  Warren  Hastings,  and  Lord  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Depart* 
Weilesley,  rather  a  myth  or  land  of  ments  been  much  questioned  as  to 
romance  than  anything  else.  The  their  proceedings  in  either  House  of 
very  heading  of  a  column  in  the  Parliament  The  case  is  diffWent 
newspapers  with  the  word  "India"  when  we  turn  our  eyes  elsewhere 
has  the  effect  upon  them  which  the  Whether  we  look  to  the  F«rcig:n 
negative  end  of  the  magnet  has  upon  OfiQce,  the  Home  OfiBce,  the  War 
the  needle.  It  drives  them  away,  OflBce,  the  Admiralty,  or  the  Trea- 
to  find  elsewhere  what  will  interest  sury,  the  truth  is  at  once  forced 
or  amuse  more,  if  it  be  even  the  story  upon  us,  that  men  may  be  clever 
of  a  poor  girl  murdered  at  Greenwich,  and  eloquent  without  being  states* 
nnd  the  trial  of  the  youth  on  whom  men,  and  that  no  nation  can  expect 
the  police  endeavoured  to  fasten  the  to  prosper  which  commits  the  man* 
crime.  Colonial  politics  and  Indian  agement  of  its  great  departments  of 
politics,  though  in  truth  determin-  State  to  theorists  and  doctrinaireR. 
ing  to  a  great  extent  the  place  which  Theorists  and  doctrinaires,  ev^i  if 
England  fills  among  the  nations,  are  thev  be  capable  men,  are  eaten  up 
thus  by  the  English  people  com-  with  their  own  fancies.  They  see 
mitted  almost  without  inquiry  to  litUe  in  what  comes  to  their  hand 
the  care  of  the  Ministers  whom  tlje  of  which  they  can  approve.  They 
Premier  for  the  time  being  may  consider  themselves  bound  to  change 
set  over  them.    So  long  as  we  hear  for  the  sake  of  change,  and  esteem 
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every  thing   that   does   not    square  treaty  obligations,  he,  though  well 
with  some  preconceived   notion  of  aware  that  he  could  not  count  on 
th^  own  to  oe  necessarily  imperfect  the  embarkation  <^  twenty  thousand 
Grant  them,  therefore,  a  fair  share  men,    declared   in    the    House    of 
of  ability,  and  you  will  find  that,  Lords,  that  if  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
once  placed  in  offices  of  trust  and  gium  were  violated,  a  British  army 
responsibility,  they  are  just  as  likely  would  be  found  fighting  side  by  side 
to  use  their  talents  for  evil  as  for  with  the  Belgians  to  repel  the  in- 
good.     Whereas,  if  they  be  not  able,  vader.    Again,  we  are  far  from  blam- 
but  only  smart,  clever,  and  self-con-  ing^him  for  taJdng  up  and  maintain- 
fident,  they  are  sure  to  make  a  mess  ing  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality 
of  whatever  they  take  in  hand,  to  throughout  the  Franco-German  war. 
the  detriment,  it  may  be  the  ruin,  Any    other,   looking  to  the  means 
of  the  commonwealth.     It  seems  to  at  our  disposal— our  skeleton  army 
us  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  hon-  and  crippled  fleet — would  have  been 
our,  dignity,  and  wellboing  of  this  madness ;    and    even    if    our    re- 
reahn,   we  are,   through  we  sheer  sources  had  been  equal  to  the  occa- 
want  of   administrative   ability    in  sion,  on  which    side    ought  we    to 
those  to  whom  the  chief  manage-  have  intervened  ?    But  we  do  blame 
ment  of  afiairs  has  been  committed,  him  for  making  a  pretence  of  that 
running  as  fast  as  we  can  towards  which  he  neither  did  nor  could  do. 
the  latter  of  these  consummations.  What  a  wretched    figure    England 
To  b^in  with  the  Foreign  Office,  was  made  to  cut  with  Mr.  Odo  Rus- 
It  is  fair  to  confess  at  the  outset,  sell  at  Versailles,   obeying  his  in- 
that  many  and  serious  as  the  mis-  structions  only  that  his  acts  might 
takes  committed  in  that  department  be  repudiated  by  the  head  of  the 
have  been,  it  contrasts,  on  the  whole,  Government   at    home ;    and    Lord 
^vourably  with  all  the  rest     This  Granville  compeUed  in  the  House 
is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  be-  of  Lords  to  give  a  flat  contradiction 
cause  of  the  personal  character  of  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  in 
the    nobleman    who   presides    over  the  House  of  Commons  1     Certainly 
it,  and  partly  because,  through  the  between  them    Mr.   Gladstone  and 
blundering  of  the  other  departments,  Lord    Granville   have    managed  to 
the    Foreign    Secretary   has  never,  knock  down,  on  the  Continent  of 
since    Lord    Granville    acceded    to  l^urope,  whatever  fragment  of  pres- 
office,  been  in  a  position  to  assume  tige  has  survived  the  exposures  of 
his  proper  place  in  the  council  of  the    Crimean    war.      For    Russia, 
nations.     It  was  not  he  who  con-  taking  advantage  of  the  collapse  in 
trived  to  alienate  both  Germany  and  France,  comes  forward  to  demand  a 
France  without  affording  any  assist-  rectification  of  the  Treaty  of  1856 ; 
ance   to  Denmark.     It  was  not  his  and  in  the  teeth  of  Lord  Granville^s 
fault    that,    while     Germany    and  manly  protest  she  carries  her  point 
France  wore  preparing  for  a  death-  How  can  we  find  a  plausible  excuse 
straggle,  England  busied  herself  in  for  the  first  reply  to  the  challenge 
disbanding  her  soldiers    and   crip-  of  the  Czar,  when  i^e  find  the  very 
pling  her  dockyards.     His  astonish-  man  who  wrote   it  grasping  at  the 
ment  was    no    pretence  when    the  proposal  of  a  Conference,  receiving 
truth    suddenly    burst   upon    him  and  affecting  to  treat  as  an  apology 
that    French    armies    were  in    full  what  was  no  apology  at  all,  and 
march  towards  the  Rhine.     And  to  himself  proposing,  and  constraining 
his  honour  be  it  remembered  that,  his  allies  to  accept,  the  unconditional 
while  his    chief   in  the    House  of  surrender    of    the    whole    point  at 
Commons  tried  to  shuffle  out  of  a  issue?    No  doubt    Lord  GranviUe, 
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had  he  resisted  this  policy,  would  made  no  demand  whatever  for  in- 
have  been  outyotcd  in  the  Cabinet  demnity  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
Perhaps  he  did  resist ;  perhaps  he  life  and  detriment  to  property  sus- 
was  outvoted.  But  by  yielding  his  tained  by  them  in  an  armed  in- 
judgment  to  the  views  of  others,  vasion  of  their  territory  from  the 
and  remaining  a  member  of  a  Gov-  United  States.  And  the  Ministers 
emment  of  the  policy  of  which  he  of  the  Crown  assure  us  that  Brit- 
disapproved,  he  made  that  policy  ish  honour  has  been  scrupulously 
his  own,  and  must  justly  bear  the  guarded  by  these  things,  and  that 
weight  of  the  consequences,  what-  the  neutrality  of  America  in  the 
ever  these  may  be.  If  it  be  true  event  of  war  with  some  other  nation 
that  Russia  is  already  preparing  to  is  cheaply  purchased,  even  if  we 
make  a  great  naval  demonstra&cm  pay  for  it  millions  of  money,  and 
in  the  Black  Sea,  England  may  find  the  very  last  possession  with  which 
ore  long  that  her  weakness  at  the  nations  ought  to  part — self-respect 
Conference  in  London  has  entailed  Well,  it  is  not  for  us  to  denounce 
upon  her  substantial  misfortunes,  an  arrangement  to  which  the  leaders 
harder  to  bear  than  even  that  loss  of  our  own  party  make  little  objec- 
of  respect  by  foreign  Powers  which  tion.  If  we  must  eat  the  leek,  we 
no  State  that  once  stood  in  the  must  eat  it  But,  for  heaven^s  sake ! 
foremost  rank  of  nations  ever  long  do  not  let  us  shout  with  joy,  as 
survives.  if  that  operation  would  guard  bs 
It  is  Lord  Granville's  misfortune,  against  all  risks  of  controversy  with 
more,  perhaps,  than  his  fault,  that  the  great  Republic  in  time  coming, 
in  managing  these  transactions  he  Fenianism  is  not  killed,  but  only 
was  forced  to  play  the  most  conspi-  scotched,  either  in  Ireland  or  in 
cuous  part  It  is  his  fault  entirely,  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  quite 
and  severely  he  deserves  to  be  cen-  upon  the  cards  that  when  it  shall 
sured  for  i^  that  he  boasted  in  the  have  recovered  courage  and  strength 
House  of  Lords  of  his  own  himiilia-  enough  to  appeal  once  more  to  arms, 
tion  as  if  it  had  been  a  triumph,  it  may  hereafter,  as  it  did  before, 
What  part  he  has  taken  in  reopen-  receive  both  munitions  of  war  and 
ine  the  dispute  with  Americai,  and  leaders  from  the  other  side  of  the 
bnnging  it  to  the  stage  at  which,  by  Atlantic,  only  in  greater  numbers, 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  it  has  And  as  to  privateering  and  letters 
arrived,  it  is  not  worth  while  tor  of  marque;  if  Lord  Granville  ima- 
inquire.  Neither  do  we  feel  dis-  gines  that  the  Government  of  the 
posed  to  enter  at  length  into  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  re- 
merits  of  the  treaty  itself.  Certain  strain  its  citizens  from  emplo3rtng 
facts  are,  however,  past  dispute,  both  against  our  commeroe  when 
We  have  gone  off  from  the  ground  we  are  at  war — if,  indeed,  we 
which  both  Lord  Russell  ana  Lord  ever  pluck  up  heart  to  go  to  war 
Derby  took  up.  We  have  apolo-  again — he  is  simply  labouring 
gised  as  a  nation  for  what  was  no  under  a  delusion.  The  United 
offence  against  the  law  of  nations,  States  ha<d  no  quarrel  with  Portugal 
and  consented  to  put  the  question  when  her  citizens  made  their  for- 
of  indemnity  before  arbitrators,  on  tuues  by  preying  <hi  its  trade.  They 
grounds  which  had  never  been  will  certainly  not  be  less  willing, 
heard  of  when  the  assumed  of-  when  the  opportunity  arises,  to  prey 
fence  was  committed.  The  exclu-  upon  ours.  Lord  Granville  has,  we 
sive  right  of  the  Canadians  to  perceive,  boasted  of  the  happy  seleo- 
their  own  fishing-grounds  we  have  tion  which  he  has  been  able  to 
sold   for  a    sum    of    money,    and  make  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  to 
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draw  up  the  case  on  the  side  of  people    by  yexatious   interferences 
England,   and   criticise  it  as   sub-  with  their  tastes   and  habits,  and 
mitted  on  the  other  side.    Far  be  it  then  the  moment  they  resented  or 
from  us  to  question  the  grounds  of  evaded  his  regulations,  to  considev 
his  boast     They  are  undoubtedly,  them  as  a  dead  letter.      His  treat^^ 
one  and  all,  able  men  and  Orst-rate  ment  of  the  London  cab-drivers  was 
lawyers.    Whether  the  Lord  Chan-  simply  ridiculous.     His  conduct  on 
oeUor  is   free  from    strong   party  graver   occasions   has    been   worse 
bias,  may  be  a  moot  point     But  the  than,  ridiculous.     And  to  crown  the 
ablest  and  most  impartial  men  liv-  matter,  he  has  evidently  come  to  the 
ing  cannot  explain  away  a  national  conclusion,   that  what   is  right   in 
humiliation.    They  may  show  cause  England  is  wrong  in  Lreland,  and 
why  the  fine  we  are  required  to  pay  what  would  be  wrong  in  England  is 
shall  be  a  moderate  one ;  they  can-  perfectly  justifiable  m  Ireland.     No 
not  possibly  make  the  pMtyment  of  doubt,  in  Ireland,  his  influence,  such 
any  fine  at  all  other,  under  the  cir-  as  it  is,  makes  itself  felt  through  the 
cumstances,  than  a  postponement  of  medium  of  others.    The  Lord-Lieu- 
justice  and  honour  to  convenience.  tenant  and  the  Ohief  Secretary  have 
From  the  Foreign  OfSce  to  the  something  to  say  to  the  preserva- 
Home  OfiBce  is  but  a  step ;  but  it  is  tion  of  the  public  peace  there,  sub- 
a  step,  morally  considered,  fearfully  ject,  however,    to  his  approval  or 
downwards.     We    doubt    whether  coisure.     And    the    present   Chief 
there  ever  presided  over  the  domes-  Secretary,  whatever  his  shortcomings 
tic  policy  of  these  kingdoms  a  more  in  other  respects  may  be,  is  not  de 
thoroughly    incompetent     Minister  fident  in  courage,  either  moral  or 
than  Mr.  Bruce.    'We  say  nothing  physical.      Hence  prompt  action  is 
of  the  failure  of  all  the  measures  taken  to  enforce  obedience  to  edicts 
which  he  brought  forward  in  Parlia-  which,  once  issued,  are  rarely  recall-^ 
ment     For  fthat  he  is  not,  perhaps,  ed ;  and  heads  get  broken  before  time 
as  much  to  blame  as  his  leader.     It  can  be  found  to  appeal  from  the 
is  the  business  much  more  of  the  firmness  of  the  Castle  to  the  imbe- 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  beinghim-  cility  of  the  Home  Office.     Yet  even 
self  a  commoner,  than  of  the  Home  this,   taking  a  comprehensive  view 
Secretary,   to   keep   the    House   in  of  the  whole  case,  is  a  misfortune, 
good-humour,  and  to  facilitate  by  It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  Govern 
judicious  aad  conciliatory  conduct  ment,  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  the 
the    progress    of ,  public    business  governed,  that  there  should  so  much 
therei     And  he  who,  with  such  a  as  seem  to  be  one  law  for  one  sec- 
majority  behind  him  as  that  which  tion  of  the  people,  and  another  for 
follows    Mr.   Gladstone,   cannot    dO  another.     Just  consider  how  matters 
with  the  House  of  Commons  almost  have  been  conducted  of  late,  both 
what  he  will,  shows  clearly  enough  in  London  and  Dublin, 
that  he  is  no  ruler  of  men.    But       In  London  we  have  for  four  years 
apart  from  his  Parliamentary  break-  past    been    annoyed    with    proces- 
down,  his  large  professions  and  very  sions,  demonstrations,  and  what  not^ 
scanty    performances,     Mr.     Bruce  through  the  streets,  in  Hyde  Park, 
stands  conspicuously  .before  all  that  and  round  the  base  of  Nelson's  Col- 
ever  filled  the  place  which  he  now  umn    in    Trafalgar    Square.     Now. 
holds,  for  the  success  with  which  he  everybody  knows  that  these  are  all 
has  contrived  to  make   both  him-  alike  contrary  to  law  when  used  for 
self  and  his  office  contemptible.     It  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  now 
would  almost  appear  as  if  he  had  set  on  foot      The  statute  is  quite 
studied    how   first  to  irritate    the  clear  on  this  head,  that  no  public 
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meeting  convened  for  the  considera-  the  evening -of  next  day,  and  that  it 
tion  of  anj  question  in  politics,  or  should  then  take  place  in  Trafalgar 
for  petitioning  Parliament,  is  legal,  Square.     But  a  public  meeting  ip' 
unless  on  requisition  to  the  High  Trafalgar    Square    to    deal  wiUi  a 
Sheriff  in   counties,   to  the   Mayor  point    under    tiie   consideration    of 
or    other    constituted    authority  in  Parliament  was  clearly  ill^al — not, 
burghs,  signed  by  a  given  number  as  it  would  seem,  according  to  Mr. 
of    householders.      Mr.   BniC3   has  Bnice^s  view  of  the  case,  because 
never,  as  far  as  we  know,  since  he  it  contravened  the  statute  already 
came  into  office,  either  satisfied  him-  alluded  to,   but   because   Trafalgar 
self  that  the  requirements  of   the  Square    is    within    a   mile    of    the 
law  had  been  attended  to,  or  called  Houses  of   Parliament ;   and  whfle 
upon  the  leaders  of  such  processions  Parliament   is    sitting   it   will    not 
to  explain  why  they  set  tiiem  at  tolerate  any  gathering  so  near  to 
defiance.     Once,  and  «nly  onee,  he  itself  of  masses  to  petition,  or  other- 
acted  with  vigour  to  put  a  proces-  wise  interfere  with  its  deliberations, 
sion  down;  but  then  it  consisted  Accordingly  notice  was  served   up- 
mainly  of  women  and  children,  who,  on  Mr.    Odger,  Mr.  Brodlaugh,  and 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  others,  that  their  proposed  gather- 
tax  imposed  upon  their  simple  man-  ing  was  contrary  to  law,  and  that 
ufacture,  made  an  attempt  to  reach  any  attempt  to  hold  it  would   be 
the  neighbourhood   of   the    House  resisted  with  all  the  power  at  the 
of   Commons,  in  order  to  petition  disposal     of     Government      What 
against  it     When  there,  the  police  followed  ?    Mr.  Odger  and  Mr.  Brad- 
were  let  loose,  and  they  did  their  laugh  issued    a    counter-manifesto, 
duty  with  so  much  determination  announcing     their    own     intention 
Uiat  only  a  tegment  of  the  proces-  to  appear  as  arranged,  and  calling 
sion  reached  Palace  Yard,  and  that  upon  the  people  to  vindicate  their 
with    bonnets    knocked    off^    hair  liberties  against  the  threatened  in- 
dishevelled,  and  frocks  and  shawls  terf erence  of  the  Government    The 
torn.     Very  different  is  the  treat-  manifesto    had    its    effect      About 
ment  meted  out  to  Mr.  Odser,  Mr.  fifteen  thousand  men   mardied   to 
Bradlaugh,     and    their    adherents.  Trafalgar  Square,  occupied  all  the 
The^  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  space,  and  the  outlets  of  the  streets 
Legislature  from  the  headquarters  adjacent;   and  Mr.  Odger  and  Mr. 
of  the  Democratic  Club.      Measures  Bradlaugh,   walking    arm    in    arm 
brought  forward  by  the  Opposition,  to  the  spot,  mounted  the   base  of 
or  bv  independent  members,  they  one  of  Landseer^s  lions,  and  there 
usually  disregard;  but  the  Govern-  delivered    their   speeches.     A    pro- 
ment  acts  are  on  all  occasions  sub-  test     against     making      provisioo 
ject  to  thdr  approval  or  its  opposite,  for    the    Queen's    son  out  of    the 
It  was  proposed,  for  example,  the  hard  earnings  of    the    people  waa 
other  day,   to  settle    upon    Ftince  voted.    And  Mr.  Bruce  and  Colond 
Arthur  an  annuity  of    £15,000  a-  Henderson,  rather  than  try  issues 
year,*;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  with  the  breakers  of  the  law,  with- 
f or  the  Cabinet,  laid  the  Bill  before  drew  their  prohibition,  and  became 
the  House.     At  once  the  Democratic  in  some  sort  parties   to    the  con* 
Club  to<^  the  matter  up.      They  elusion.      Was    ever    Government, 
called  a  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  for  or  that  which  calls  itself  Govern - 
the  Sunday  evening.    The  evening  menl^    placed  in  so  humiliating   a 
proved  to  be  wet,  and  the  meeting  position  ?     The  Home  Secretary — 
was  a  failure.      Notice  was  given  afraid  to  act,  or  restrained  by  the 
that  the  meeting^  stood  adjourned  till  Prime  Minister,  who,  having  made 
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use  of  the  mob  to  get  into  ofSce,  test  against  it  and  Mr.  Ayrton, 
is  now  as  much  the  servant  of  the  speaking  for  tnc  Government,  de- 
mob as  he  once  believed  himself  clined  to  go  further  in  the  matter, 
to  be  its  master — discovered,  or  The  echoes  of  Mr.  Ayrton*s  voice 
affected  to  discover,  that  as  there  were  hardly  mute  in  the  House  ere 
\.  ^3  to  be  no  petition,  so  there  could  tidings  arrived  of  a  very  different 
be  no  breach  of  the  law.  An  idle  mode  of  settling  a  similar  difBculty 
pretext  —  a  miserable  subterfuge,  in  Dublin.  To  that  city  the  Phopnix 
The  law  was  broken ;  and  they  Park  is  precisely  what  Hyde  Park 
who  ought  to  have  vindicated  its  is  to  London.  Both  are  Royal 
majesty  declined  to  do  so,  because  Parks.  Both  are  thrown  open  for 
they  shrank  from  endangering  that  the  recreation  of  the  people,  for  mi- 
popularity  for  which  they  live,  but  litary  reviews,  and  othsr  non-poli- 
-which  is  already  passed  horn  them,  tical  gatherings:  and  both  are,  or 
having  no  root  in  respect  are  supposed  to  be,  like  the  park  of 
Again,  the  right  of  the  Grown  to  any  pnvate  gentleman,  under  the 
prohibit  political  and  other  meet-  guardianship  of  the  rangers.  Well, 
ings  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  on  the  6th  of  August  last,  while 
quiet  recreation  of  the  people  in  the  Ireland  was  rejoicing  in  the  visit 
lloyal  Parks,  was  never  till  four  years  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  suited 
ago  called  in  question.  It  was  acted  the  convenience  of  Mr.  J.  Smyth, 
upon  more  than  once  prior  to  that  Member  of  Parliament,  to  call 
date,  even  to  the  putting  down  of  a  public  meeting  in  the  Phoenix 
open-air  preaching ;  nor  is  there  a  Park  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
lawyer  in  the  land — Mr.  Beales  the  against  the  longer  detention  in 
County  Couit  Judge,  an  ex-leader  prison  of  the  very  few  Fenian 
of  the  mob,  excepted — ^who  will  not  leaders  to  whom  pardons  had  not 
tell  you  that  the  power  then  exer-  been  eranted.  The  Irish  Govem- 
cised  was  exercised  rightly.  We  ment,  less  disposed  to  be  bearded 
all  remember  imder  what  circum-  than  the  English  Government,  caused 
stances  the  law  in  question  became  a  notice  to  be  issued,  through  the 
Tirtually  annulled ;  and  among  these  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Works,  of 
not  the  least  noteworthv  is  this,  the  ill^dity  of  the  proposed  meet- 
that  the  Liberals,  being  then  oht  of  ing,  and  followed  it  up  by  letting 
olBce,  carefully  avoided  uttering  a  loose  upon  the  mob  a  strong  body  of 
syllable,  in  Parliament  or  out  of  Par-  police.  The  mob  was  dispersed  and 
liament,  which  might  appear  to  con-  the  park  cleared,  though  not  with- 
demn  the  conduct  of  the  rioters,  out  heavy  blows  struck  and  sevdhil 
And  more  than  this,  they  were  not  lives  jeopardised.  What  eflfect  this 
long  in  place  again  ere  they  con-  bold  exercise  of  authority  has  pro- 
f  erred  upon  Mr.  Beales  the  judicial  duced  on  the  public  mind,  as  con- 
office  which  he  now  holds.  Under  trasted  with  the  shilly-shallying 
0uch  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  which  goes  on  elsewhere,  we  prefer 
enough  that  the  re-establishment  of  to  state  in  the  words  of  the  '  T.mes ' 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  could  not  rather  than  in  our  own  : — 

^^MZ  U-'  ^"""^    w°^  A  ^""^^  "^t!!"^^  "  ^  there  one  law  for  Enffland-and  nn- 

iindertakmg.      We    do    not    blame  other  for  Ireland  F  or  arc  the  anthorities 

them   for  throwing  the    odium    on  insplrod  and  directed  by  tho  Irish  OtUce 

Parliament     But  when   the   Select  danng  enoiigh  to  put  in  force  that  which 

Committee  gave  in  their  report,  and  succowlvc  Home  Secretaries  have  been 

-  Kin  «r«o  ^J^T^^A  «r»o>«  ;f  M-  n,i»^..  afraid  to  Insist  upon?    The  law  is  tho 

a  biU  was  framed  upon  it,  Mr.  Odger  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  two*felands.    The  PhoDnlx 

and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  took  the  alarm,  park,  like  Hyde  Park,  is  Crown  property. 

The  Democratic  Club  sent  in  a  pro-  Both  have  been  set  aside  under  certam 
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regalations  for  the  use  and  recreation  of  been  to  the  full  as  numerous  as  his 
the  Inhabitants,  and  these  regulations  ^jna  of  commission,  and  bid  lair 
have  been  from  time  to  time  revised  by  .  4.1  ^-^  JT  i.  u  1 
the  authorities  appointed  to  superintend  \^  ^^fF  consequence  to  be  scarcely 
their  management;  but  there  is  no  pre-  less  disastrous.  To  him  the  peo'^le 
tence  of  law  that  either  the  one  or  the  of  England  look,  and  the  inhabit- 
other  has  been  dedicated  to  poliUcal  meet-  ants  of  the  metropolis  in  particular, 
ings,  or  that  any  claim  can  be  set  up  as  4^^  o.,/.k  »  yk^„«o»  ^^  \^,^\^*:^^  .« 
of'right  to  use  tliem  for  such  a  purpose.  ^  «  "^*^  *,  ^^^  ^^  •  ^^^^^^^  " 
We  all  know,  however,  how  the  case  shall  guard  them  against  the  more 
stands  with  respect  to  Hyde  Park.  Ever  obvious  proYOcatives  of  disease, 
since  1867  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  Now  among  these    there    is    none 

?rea'°V«emKf  mTC^in'if;  ^  continuously  and  d.ngerooriy 

Parte  is  extended  even  to  the  miserable  »<5tive  than  the  absence   from   our 

creatnreswhochantandvend  their  mock  great  towns  of  an  adequate  supply 

litanies,  though  they  would  clearly  bring  of  good  drinking  water,  and  a  drun- 

themjelveswithinreachof  toclawif  Uiey  age  which  shall  be  at  least  moder- 

sold  their  wares  in  Piccadilly  instead  of  Z?^i-  ^«iw.f:«^      if «  ti-„«^  k—  u^a 

the  Park,  and  though  the  promotcre  of  f^}7  «ttecbve.     Mr.  Bruce  has  had 

the  meetings  have  no  sympathy  with  their  hoth  questions  pressed  upon   him^ 

indecent  travesties.   We  tolerate  anything  time  after  time,  throughout  the  past 

in  Hyde  Park  which  may  shelter  itself  session,  and  he  has  fairly  shirked 

under  the  plea  ofJpoUtical;'  and  when  them.     The  drainage  of  London  is 

Mr.  Lowther  earned  a  motion  in  the  select  r*™*     *"^  ***€«m^v  v*  *^*jvtv«  w 

committee  on  the  Parks  Bfll  this  session,  ^  >«  more  crowded  districts  simiHy 

that  no  meeting  should  be  allowed  in  the  disgraceful ;  and  in  no  quarter,  east 

Parks,  except  under  the  regulations  of  the  or  west,  north  or  south,  are  the  in- 

authority  appointed  to  superintend  them,  habitants  supplied  with  water  either  \ 

Mr.  Ayrton  took  the  earliest  opportunity  ^„,^  .    u^^u  \.^  44:e««*K»*<^  :•*  -,,¥« 

of  announcing,  on  behalf  of  th^overn-  PP®  ^  >^^i  ^'  distnbuted  m  suffi- 

ment,  that  they  had  determined  to  aban-  cient  quantities.    There  is  no  excuse 

don  the  measure.    But  on  the  other  side  for  this.     Men  and  women  can  lire, 

of  St  George's  Channel,  witOi  the  same  and  live  in  health,  whether  they  re- 

S^TAli'^^rSlt^ri'^  Uirn  Members  to  represent  themm 

more  Inflammable  there,  it  is  thought  Parliament  by  open    or  by   secret 

prudent  to  play  with  fire  such  as  we  re-  Yoting ;  but  health  is  impaired  and 

frain  from  handling  here."  life  shortened  through  the  absence 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  *  Times '  of  those  supplies  with  which   it  is 

that  this  act  of  vigour  by  the  Irish  the  ^rst  duty  of  the  Minister  charged 

Government,  however  inopportune,  with  attending  to  the  internal  aflQura 

was  blameworthy :  but  it  certainly  of  the  country  to  see  that  the  people 

raises  a  grave  question.  Is  he  fit  to  are  provided.    The  Metropolis  Water 

preside  at  the  Home  OfSce,   who,  Bill,  after  being  brought  before  the 

by  declining  to  censure,  virtually  ap-  House  of  Commons,  is  allowed  to 

proves  of  a  proceeding  on  the  part  drop  just  as  cholera  makes  its  first 

of  a  subordinate  which  directly  con-  approaches  towards  us.     If  the  dis- 

travenes    his    own,    and    takes    no  ease  lay  hold  of  London,  as  it  pro- 

steps  to  hinder  a  London  mob  from  bably  will,  on  the  improvidence  of 

going  far    beyond  what  was    ever  a  Government  which  refuses  to  le- 

contemplated  by  the  mob  in  Dublin  gislate  except  for  party  purposes,  we 

in  violation  of  the  law  ?  mus^  throw  the  consequences. 

It  is  not,  however,  exclusively  by       Again,  it  was  Mr.  Bruce*s  special 

overt  acts  like  these,  calculated  as  duty,  when  the  evils  of  the  trades- 

they  are  to  bring  all   government  union  system  were  made  plain  to 

into     contempt,     that    Mr.     Bruce  him,  so  to  deal  with  the  matt^  bj 

has    earned    for    himself    a    repu-  legislation,  as  that,  while  the  right 

tation  which  no  public  man  need  of  workmen    to   combine   for   the 

envy.    His  sins  of  omission    have  legitimate  protection  of  their  own 
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interests  was  admitted,  conspiracy  countrj,  or  a  Secretary  of  State 
to  injure  individuals  who  might  specially  charged  with  main  tain- 
prefer  holding  aloof  from  such  com-  ing  the  reign  of  law  and  order 
oinations  should  he  rendered  impos-  among  ns  ?  Meanwhile  it  is  not 
sible.  Instead  of  tiiis,  he  prepares  pleasant  to  hear  that  the  same  day 
and  passes  a  measure  which  leaves  an  eictensive  lock-out  took  place  at 
matters  pretty  much  as  they  were,  Leeds;  that  upwards  of  two  thousand 
if  indeed  it  ao  not  facilitate  ra^er  hands  were  shut  out  from  the  flax- 
than  throw  impediments  in  the  way  mills  of  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Messrs. 
of  such  conspiracies.  And  the  re-  Briggs ;  that  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  Een- 
snlts  are  before  us.  Far  and  wide,  nedy,  &  Oo.'s  foundry  is  standing 
in  every  town  and  village  in  Great  still ;  and  that  the  colliers  of  South 
Britain,  and  in  close  correspondence  Wales  are  reduced  to  apply  for  ar- 
with  the  Commune  in  other  lands,  bitration.  These  are  terrible  signs 
jnmarations  for  the  war  of  Labour  of  the  times,  indicating  the  rapid 
against  Capital  are  going  on.  We  growth  of  that  bitter  hate  between 
read  in  all  the  local  newspapers  employers  and  employed,  in  which 
of  fresh  demands  by  the  working  tiie  break-down  of  all  commercial  and 
classes,  not  alone  for  longer  holidays,  trading  republics  has  originated.  And 
bat  for  increased  wages  and  dimin-  yet  our  Home  Secretary  not  only 
ished  labour.  In  one  memorable  makes  no  sign  with  a  view  to  mitigate 
instahce,  no  doubt,  a  verdict  has  the  evil,  bpt  by  his  helplessness  in 
been  found  against  the  executive  and  out  of  Parliament  gives  to  it 
ofBcers  of  a  union,  who  appear  to  tiie  strongest  impulse.  The  Home 
have  managed  their  little  business  Office  is  not  indeed  the  most  costly 
with  extraordinary  lack  of  skill,  of  our  departments,  though  the 
But  against  this  solitary  triumph  sums  voted  for  the  services  which  it 
of  law  we  have  to  set  the  steady  is  supposed  to  control  are  grow- 
growth  of  combinations,  which  are  ing  liurger  year  by  year ;  but  surely 
rapidly  assuming  a  political  aspect,  there  ought  to  be  something  else  to 
and  becoming  obuigerous  to  more  show  for  the  millions  voted  for  the 
than  mere  trade-interests.  When  civil  service  of  the  State  ^an  a  con- 
we  find  that  on  the  15th  August  dition  of  society  utterly  disor- 
the  International  Society  held  a  ganised,  and  a  sense  of  insecurity  in 
meeting  in  London;  that  it  was  all  circles,  which  is  as  painful  as  it  is 
attended  by  foreign  delegates ;  that  miprecedented. 
reports  were  read  of  the  satisfactory  Leaving  Mr.  Bruce  to  answer 
promulgation  of  the  principles  of  these  charges  as  he  best  may,  we 
the  association  in  New  Zealand  and  pass  over  to  Pall  Mall,  where  Mr. 
India;  and  that  the  members  were  en-  Cardwell  reigns,  the  supreme  head 
loined  to  keep  strictly  secret  all  their  over  the  most  expensive,  and,  we 
raiportant  business ;  Uiat  among  other  may  venture  to  add,  by  far  the  most 
sabjects  of  congratulation  submitted  inefficient,  military  establishment 
to  the  meeting  was  this,  that  through  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
the  influence  of  the  Society  large  Army  Estimates  of  the  current  year 
bodies  of  men  were  prevented  from  were  taken  at  sixteen  miUions.  For 
taking  ^e  places  of  the  men  on  this  the  country  obtains,  according 
strike  at  Newcastle, — ^when  we  read  to  official  statements,  the  services  c3 
such  statements  as  these  in  the  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
newspapers,  and  know  that  they  re-  regular  troops  ;  of  a  hundred  and 
veal  but  part  of  the  truUi,  we  are  thirty  thousand  Militia ;  and  a  hun- 
difven  to  ask  whether  there  be  dred  and  seventy  thousand  Volun- 
Buoh  a  thing  as  a  Government  in  this  teers ; — a    formidable    force    upon 
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paper,  if  it  were  onlj  manageable,  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  sOlrj  for 
and  its  components  parts  such  as  Mr.  CardwelL  Never  was  human 
could  be  depended  upon  to  stand  being  mcH'e  completely  out  of  his 
the  wear  and  tear  of  real  work,  proper  element  Put  him  in  the 
When  put  to  the  test,  it  appears  Home  Office,  and  we  are  much 
that  to  get  thirty  thousand  cd  all  mistaken  if  either  mobs  would  be 
arms  together,  and  march  them  fifty  allowed  to  defy  the  law  in  Tra- 
miles  from  the  standing  camp  at  Al-  falgar  Square,  or  London  suffer  for 
dershot,  is  a  feat  beyond  our  means  lack  of  water-supply,  or  the  Com- 
to  accomplish.  Can  this  really  mune  extend  its  influence  among 
be,  or  is  the  mortification  whicn  the  working-classes  as  it  does.  Give 
the  whole  country  suffers  at  this  him  the  office  which  Mr.  Lowe 
exposure  of  its  apparent  weakness,  holds,  and  his  budgets  would  be  at 
at^butable  to  another  cause  which  least  reasonable  and  common-sense 
nobody  cares  to  admit  ?  We  believe  budgets.  The  Colonies  could  not 
that  the  latter  is  the  true  explana-  find  a  more  prudent  administrator 
tion  of  the  enigma.  The  Berkshire  than  he,  and  he  would  probably  do 
campaign  was  not  abandoned  for  the  work  of  India  as  well  as  the 
any  of  the  reasons  assinied  by  Mr.  Duke  of  Argyll  But  at  the  War 
Cardwell  and  Lord  Northbrook.  Office  he  is  like  some  unfortunate 
There  sat  close  to  the  former  Minis-  land-steward,  whom  his  employer, 
ter,  while  he  was  speaking,  one  who  being  also  a  cotton-spinner,  suddenly 
could  have  set  him  right,'  but  did  calls  upon  to  superintend  and  keep 
not  Mr.  Lowe,  we  suspect,  laughed  in  working  gear  a  huge  and  corn- 
in  his  sleeve  to  hear  the  buune  plicated  mill;  or  a  ploughman, 
of  the  Jiasco  thrown  upon  a  late  good  at  his  own  craft  who  is  8ot  to 
harvest  knowing  as  he  did  all  the  regulate  a  watch  by  first  palling  it 
while  that  the  harvest  had  nothing  to  pieces,  and  then  putting  it  to- 
in  the  world  to  say  to  the  matter,  gether  again.  At  the  same  time  we 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  Gov-  do  not  mink  that  either  Mr.  Card- 
emment  which  cannot  even  fail  to  well,  or  the  system  which  it  has  hem 
redeem  its  own  voluntary  pledges  his  ill-luck  to  inaugurate,  receives 
without  making  failure  ten  times  altogether  fair-play  at  the  hands 
more  discreditable,  by  assigning  of  &eir  critics.  Let  us  not  foiget 
for  it  reasons  which  they  Siem-  that  the  War  Office  was  in  a  state  of 
selves  know  to  be  fictitious  ?  For  chaos  for  sixteen  long  years.  Ever 
our  own  part,  we  are  inclined  since  the  old  and  constitutioiisl 
to  think  that  Mr.  Lowe  is  right  mode  was  abolished,  of  managing 
Such  a  campaign  as  was  projected  the  afiairs  of  the  Army  throu^ 
on  the  Berkshire  Downs  would  Ministers— such  as  General  Adre, 
certainly  not  have  been  worth  recalled  to  our  recollection  in  bis 
the  money  spent  upon  it  The  letter  of  last  month — ingenious 
l^t  calculations  which  could  be  men  have  been  trying  experi* 
made  beforehand  brought  the  extra  ment  after  experiment  without  b^ng 
expenditure  up  to  something  like  a  able  to  arrive  at  results  satisfao- 
pound  a-day  per  head  for  every  sol-  tory  even  to  themselves.  Heaven 
dier  taken  into  the  field ;  and  thirty  knows  we  are  no  admirers  of  a 
thousand  pounds  a-day  were  un-  control  constructed  as  ours  is  upon 
doubtedly  too  much  for  an  exhaust-  the  model  of  a  rotten  French 
ed  treasury  to  spare  on  a  force  Intendance.  It  has  all  the  faolls 
vrhich  was  expected  to  do  nothing  without  any  of  the  merits  of  too 
more  than  play  at  soldiering  for  a  much  centralisation,  and  creates,  in 
f  Mnight  point  of  fact,  what  it  was  the  pro- 
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fessed  x>bject  of  the  device  to  render  which  his  subordinates  are  not  unapt 
impossible — a  dualism  of  authority  to  run.     Now  let  us  see  how  this 
at  every  generaFs  command  through-  project,  on  which  public  attention 
out  the  Empire.  At  the  satne  time,  the  was  so  long  fixed,  arose,   matured 
control,  with  all  its  defects,  is  bet-  itself,  came  to  a  head,   and    then 
ter  than  chaos.     If  there  be  in  the  finally  collapsed, 
individuals  appointed  to  conduct  it  a       We  start  in  this  review  with  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  it  is  quite  equal  great  blunder :  and   in    a    blunder 
to  the  ordinary  pressure  of  ordinary  almost  as  great,  and  much  more  pro- 
business  at  home.      If  Sir  Henry  voking  we  end.     Mr.  Cardwell,  be- 
Stork's  representatives  be  tenacious  fore  saying  a  word  about  his  inten- 
of  their  dignity,  and  jealous  of  the  tions   to   anyone    filling    his    own 
hcmour  of    their    department,  they  oflBce,  ought  to  have  gone  to  Par- 
may  give,  and  often  do  give,  infinite  liament    for     general    powers,    by 
trouble  even  now.     But  at  least  it  virtue  of  which  he  would  be  free 
is  a  machine  theoretically  not  ill  put  to  choose  his  own   scene  of  opera- 
together,  though   strangely    exempt  tions,  making  a  fair  bargain  with  all 
in  the  audit  of  its  accounts  from  the  whom  they  were  likely  to  incom- 
suMrvision  of  the  Treasury.  mode.     Instead  of    doing    this,   he 
Sir  Henry  Storks  is  the  head  of  arranged  with  his  advisers,  without 
this  department  Ostensibly,  his  con-  any  notice  to  Parliament,  that  two 
trol    extends   over  everything   con-  armies    should    be    pitted  against 
nected    with   the    supplies    of   the  each  other ;  which,  moving  one  from 
Army  and  its  transport     He  has  no-  4^^®^^^^   ^®    other  from  Ports- 
thing,  or  is  assumed  to  have  nothing,  mouth,  might  meet  either  on  Salis- 
to    say  to   the    disposition   of    the  bury  Plain,   or   wherever  else  the 
troops,  their  discipline  and  military  more  skilful  of  the  two  command- 
management     In    this    respect    he  ers    should  constrain     his     adver- 
may  be  said  to  be  on  a  large  scale  sary  to  accept  a  sham  battle.     It 
exactly  what  one  of  his  own  deputies  was  an  excellent  idea,  by  whomso- 
is  on  a  small  scale.    Just  as  each  of  ever  suggested.  Unfortunately,  how- 
these,  when  a  general  of  division  puts  ever,  the  gentlemen  of  Hampshire 
his  troops  in  motion,  is  called  upon  objected   to  have    their  parks  and 
to  furnish  means  of  transport  to  the  grounds    marched    over   and    their 
necessary  amount — so  Sir  Henry,  if  rivers  bridged  just  as  the  shooting 
great  manoeuvres  be  resolved  upon  season    was    beginning;    and    the 
at  home  or  abroad,  is  ^expected  to  Secretary  of  State  for  war,  having 
provide  the  necessary  horses,  wag-  no  statutory  authority  to  override 
gons,  and  so  forth,  either  out  of  his  their    objections,   was    obliged    to 
own    available  store,  if  it  be  ade-  abandon  his  scheme  and  work  out 
qnatc,  or  by  furnishing  his  subor-  another.     In    the    gentlemen    and 
dtnates  with    the    money  requisite  farmers  of  Berkshire  he  found  more 
for  hiring  as  many  as  the  ofiBcer  in  willing  coadjutors,  and  it  was  settled 
command  shall  pronounce  to  be  in-  that  at  a  given  spot  in  their  county 
dispensable.      There,  obviously,  his  thirty  thousand  men  should  assem- 
proper  duties  begin  and  end.      If  he  ble,  and  from  the  9th  of  September 
go  beyond  that  line,  either  by  object-  till  towards  the  end  of    the  month 
ing  to  plans  of  operation  on  sanatory  wage  a  mimic  war,  division  against 
or  other  grounds,  or  by  suggesting  division,  over  the  Berkshire  downs, 
changes  in  the  proposed  manoeuvres,        In  the  course  of  the  many  debates 
or  In  the  locality  selected  for  them,  to  which   this  project  and  collapse 
he  at  once,  in  his  own  person,  sets  gave  rise,   it   ia  astonishing  to  us 
up  that    duality  of   authority    into  that  nobody  seems  to  have  asked  un- 
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der  whose  advice  the  Secretary  of  that  a  military  operation  shall  he 

State  was  acting.    Did  he  consult  given  up,  and  it   is  given  up  in- 

the  Field-Marshal  commanding    in  continently. 

chief,  who  hy  the  late  unfortunate  If  this  be  the  way  in  which  the 
warrant  is  declared  to  be  the  sole  Control  Department  is  to  work  in 
legitimate  adviser  of  the  War  Min-  war-times,  we  do  not  envy  the  officer 
istor  on  all  military  questions?  Or  whom  her  Majesty  shall  send  out  to 
was  he  content  to  ascertain  the  views  command  her  Army  in  the  field, 
and  opinions  of  his  own  official  and  Armies  are  of  no  use  unless  they  be 
immediate  subordinates  only.  Or,  capable  of  moving.  Armies  cannot 
&ially,  was  the  plan  of  campaign  be  made  to  move  without  horses, 
arranged  at  one  of  those  War-Office  waggons,  and  other  means  of  trans- 
meetings  which  may  not  unaptly  port  If  it  is  to  rest  with  the 
be  compared  to  the  meetings  of  the  Controller  to  judge  how  far  some 
Aulio  Council  when  it  was  at  its  movement  projected  by  the  general 
worst  ?  But  if  the  matter  be  left  in  is  or  is  not,  for  any  given  reason,  a 
doubt  as  to  the  advice  under  which  judicious  movement,  then  it  seems 
the  Berkshire  campaign  was  deter-  to  us  that  the  Controller,  and  not 
mined  upon,  no  room  is  left  for  con-  the  General,  will  command  the 
jecture  about  the  influence   which  army. 

put  a  stop  to  it    The  summer  had  Mr.  Card  well  and  Sir  Henry  Storks 

been  wet  and  cold.    The  Secretary  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  North- 

of  State  and  Surveyor  of  the  Ord-  brook  in  the  Lords,  equally  put  out 

nance  came    to  the  conclusion  th^t  of  view  this  phase  of  the  question, 

the  harvest  would    be  late.      The  and  persisted  in  declaring  that  the 

Quartermaster    (General  and    Chief  sole  cause  of  the  change  of  plan 

Engineer  are  sent  to  reconnoitre,  and  was  the  late  harvest     It  was  a  rash 

they  send  in  a  report  which  really  plea  to  advance  so  long  ago  as  July ; 

reveals  nothing.    They  send  their  and  the  warm  weather 'of  August 

report,  also,  not  to  the  Commander  has  entirely  refuted  it    There  will 

in-Chief,  but  to  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  not,  we  beUeve,  be  a  solitary  sheaf 

the  permament  Under-Secretary  at  of  com  unstacked  in  Berkshire  on 

the  War  Office.     As  the  question  the  9th  of  September;   and  as  to 

was  a  military  question,  one  would  difficulty  in  finding  transport,  thai 

naturally  expect    that,   if   not  sub-  the  Berkshi)re  farmers  have  abun- 

mitted   in  the   first  instance  to  the  dantly  got  rid  of.    But  is  the  man- 

Commander-in-Chief,  it  would  have  agement  of  the  Army  what  it  ought 

gone    direct   to    him  from  Sir  Ed-  to  be,  when,  because  of  the  enor- 

ward  Lugard«      Was  it  so  ?     No-  mous  amount  of  appliances  thou^t 

thing    of     the    sort       The    joint  necessary    for    putting    80,000    or 

report  of  the  Quartermaster-Gene-  40,000  men  in  motion,  we  shrink 

eral   and  Chief  Engineer  is  handed  from  moving  them !     It  had  occurred 

to  Sir  Henry  Stoi^  who    writes  to  us  that  great  military  reformers, 

upon  it  one  of    the  most  curious  such  as  profess  now  to  occupy  the 

minutes  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  War  Office,  would  have  turned  thetr 

to  peruse ;  and  forthwith  the  Berk-  attention  to  the  best  and  readiest 

shire  campaign  is  abandoned.    Now  means  of  diminishing  the  expense  ne- 

if  this  be  not  duality  of  command,  cessarily  attendant  on  putting  troops 

it    is    considerably  more.     Where  in  the  field.    Why  should  British 

there    is  duality,  there  is  for  the  soldiers  hesitate  to  sleep  in  the  open 

most  part  equality  of  power.     In  air  without  other  tents  than  th«r 

this  instance  the  Chief  of  the  Con-  own  ramrods,  or,  failing  these,  a  few 

trol  takes  it  upon  himself  to  advise  sticks  broken  from  a  hedge  and  ap- 
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plied  to  simport  their  blankets,  can  he  is  put  upon,  or  less  respectfully 
rig  out  ?  For  five  years  and.  mwe  treated  than  he  ought  to  be,  he  has 
the  Duke^s  army  fared  thus  in  Por-  only  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Com- 
tugal  and  Spain.  The  Prussians  do  mons  to  get  the  wrong  redressed, 
not  encumber  themselves  with  tents,  Is  Mr.  Ganiwell,  who  speaks  of  tak- 
either  in  their  autuipnal  manoeurres  ing  the  Army  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
or  in  real  warfare.  Are  our  men  officers,  forgetful  that  not  a  word 
less  able  than  they  to  bear  exposure  uttered  by  him  fails  to  be  read, 
to  night  air?  Are  the  men  of  the  commented  upon,  and  criticised  in 
present  generation  so  far  inferior  soldiers*  libraries  and  non-commie 
to  their  fathers  that  thev  may  not  sioned  officers*  reading-rooms  ?  And 
be  called  upon  in  genial  autumnal  as  to  the  officers,  we  doubt  whether 
weather  to  sleep  on  the  ground,  coy-  in  any  army  of  £urq>e  so  strong  a 
ered  by  their  greatcoats,  and  haying  sense  of  outraged  respect  prevails 
rousing  fires  at  their  feet  ?  *  as  in  our  own.  The  way  in  which 
We  haye  dwelt  upon  this  memor-  Purchase  was  got  rid  of — ^the  persist- 
able  collapse,  avoiding  other  refer-  ence  with  which  the  War  Office 
ence  to  Wai^Office  shortcomings,  for  hides  its  plans  for  the  future— the 
two  reasons — ^first,  our  own  views  impatience  of  being  directly  com- 
on  Army  Administration  have  been  manded  first  by  a  civilian,  and,  after 
so  often  and  so  recently  put  forward,  him,  by  an*  ofiGker  who  never  saw  a 
that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  shot  fired,  except  against  some  sav- 
nnderstanding  of  our  readers  to  re-  age  tribe  in  Africa, — these  things 
peat  them  here.  Verily,  if  matters  Imve  created  such  a  spirit  in  all 
go  on  as  they  are  doing,  the  oldest  ranks  as  we,  at  least,  never  con- 
of  us  may  hve  to  see  a  real  battle  tenrplated  till  now.  The  plan  of 
of  Dorking.  Again,  we  shrink  from  short  enlistments  may  or  may  not 
contributing  to  hurry  on  a  crisis  in  answer.  It  has  given  us  wh<^e 
military  affairs  for  which  all  the  battalions  of  boys,  and  the  trained 
debates  and  controversies  that  have  soldiers,  nominally  transferred  to  the 
so  much  prevailed  of  late  are  paving  Reserve,  we  have  lost  sight  of  for  the 
the  way.  The  Army,  we  regret  to  present  They  may  return  when 
say,  is  becoming  political  as  fast  as  needed,  and  tney  may  not  But 
it  can.  There  was  a  time  when  a  unless  steps  be  taken  to  put  in 
soldier  firmly  believed  that  his  great  better  heart  those  who  are  to  com- 
duty  was  obedience.  'He  then  felt  mand  them,  it  is  a  moot  point  with 
himself  to  be  the  servant  of  the  us  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
Crown ;  and  the  orders  of  the  Grown,  dispense  with  their  services  alto- 
conveyed  to  him  through  his  officer,  gether.  The  Army  believes  that  it 
he  would  carry  into  effect  without  has  been  cruelly  used ;  and  an  army 
a  question.  Now  he  is  assured  that  dissatisfied  with  the  Government 
he  is  a  citizen  ;  that  the  body  of  which  it  serves  is  not  what  we  have 
which  he  was  a  member  is  happily  been  accustomed  to,  or  would  care 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers,  to  trust 

and  given  to  the  nation ;  and  that       If  the  plight  of  the  Army  be  an 

whoi  he  sees  cause  to  suspect  that  indifferent  one,  and  the  temper  both 

*  Our  imitations  of  the  Pmselan  system  are,  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  absur- 
dities. The  Prassians  spend  the  larger  portion  of  their  antumnal  manoenvrcs,  first 
in  battalion  drill,  next  in  regimental  drill,  then  in  brieve  drill,  the  men  bcine:  in 

aoartere  all  the  time.    They  keep  them  in  the  open  for  three  days  only,  daring  which 
lie  dlvlBions  wage  mimic  war  on  each  other.    Onr  fortnight  wiU  cost  ten  times  as 
nrach  as  theirs,  and  not  teach  our  troops  half  so  much. 
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of  its  officers  and  men  far  from  what  the  Storekeeper-General  there  is  a  Snpcr- 

we  could  wish  it  to  he,  the  condition  Intendent  of  Storea ;  but  then  a  grait  part 

Af  fKo  iMa«^iT     ^«r;n/»  Tri^'-^^w  f^  ^;a  of  the  worfcof  Uic  oldStorckcepcr-Genenil 

of  the  Navj—owing  entirely  to  mis-  ^as  been  drafted  over  to  the  icconntant- 

management    at    headquarters  —  is  General.    There,  in  fact,  ha*  been  a  rc- 

many  degrees  worse.  The  Admiralty  or^nlsation,  one  of  the  coiiBeqacnceg  of 

has  hecome,  since  Mr.   Gladstone's  which  is  the  abolition  of  the  Storekeeper- 

accession  to  office,  something  to  ^?S|"^ii  i  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
be  gazed  upon  with  astonishment  agreat  change  has  taken  place? 
The  Board  which  Sir  James  Graham  ^*  Yes,  a  great  change, 
put  together  with  such  consummate  "  23.  what  does  the  person  do  who 
care  and  skill  Mr.  Childers  pulled  to  represente  the  Storekeeper  -  General— 
pieces,  and  his  unfortunat^  succes-  Xt  ^^'hb  duty^?  ' 
sor  comes  in  for  all  the  odium,  for  "l  am  not  very  well  quaUficd  to  an- 
which  he  certainly  did  not  work,  swer  that  question,  because  I  bare  no 
though  he  inherits  it  Was  ever  daily  supervision  of  his  work ;  but  I  may 
such  evidence  cxhihited  of  perverse  ^m^^^  that  the  accounting  nart  of 
J  -1^1  ^11  u  X  f .  J  XL  thebusiness— which  was  formerly  done,  I 
and  wilful  folly  as  that  which  the  believe,  in  the  Storckccpcr-Gcneral's  de- 
Duke  of  Somerset's  Committee  has  partment— has  now  been  transferred  en- 
brought  to  light?  The  one  object  tirelytotheAccountant-Gcncral;  andthe 
aimed  at  by  the  late  First  Lord  seems  g?'^®'^^  ^^'y  ^^  "j«  Superintendent  of 
f»  K««<«  vL»w»  *i^«.*  ♦!,«  ^«?*«  ^«-«.  Stores  is  now  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
to  have  been,  that  the  office  over  a^are  of  the  actual  stock,  and  of  Uic  ac- 

which  he  was  set  should  become  as  tual  needs  of  the  service.    He  no  longer 

little  like  what  it  was  when  he  came  purchases  the  stores.    He  to  some  extent 

to  it  as  was  possible;  and  that  in  maataccount  but  the  great  control  of  the 

r^-mA^-m.  ♦/x  ii^ku^^^   4-k«/ ^.,*.vyva»    *k«  accouuts  is  wlth  thc  Accountant-GcncmL 

order  to  achieve  that  purpose,  the  «24.    Lord    PHvy    Seal. ^Do^    he 

grossest  anomalies  both  of  rank  and  merely  take  charge  of  the  material  stores, 

title  should  be  recognised.  Just  take  or  does  he  keep  any  account  of  the  value 

one  or  two  of  the  first  questions  put  thereof  ? 

by  the  noble  chairman  of  the  commitr  ^ion  ,*!  ^^^  °°^  ^^®  ^  *'°^'^"  ^^^  "^^^ 

tee  to  the  new  Permanent  Secretary,  ^,       ^i    t>              .  o       . 

and  Mr.  Lushington's  answers,  and  ^^V"  «®  Permanent  Secretary  of 

observe  to  what  tiiey  amount  *  ^^^  ^®^  ®»^«f  ,f<>^  not  knoir 

•^  or  does  not  care  to  tell  what  changes 

"  20.  I  want  to  see  the  different  ar-  ^•^^  ^®®^  introduced  into  the  de- 
rangement under  wtiich  the  Admiralty  partment  of  which  he  is  so  con> 
goctj  on  from  what  it  used  to  do.  In  spicuous  a  member,  grave  doubts 
foiTuer  times  the  Mtablishmcnt  consisted  ^ay  surely  be  entertained  of  the 

of  five  chief  branches,  with  a  head  to  each     ^i/j ^*^,   ^u    u  m. 

bmnch,  each  of   thise  bmnches  being  J^'^^T,,^^  ^^^^  changes.     These  we 

under  the  control  of  a  superintondlnt  "Hd  fully  confirmed   by  other  and 

Lord.     That  system,  wlilch  had  lasted  at  least  as  well-instructed  witnesses. 

from  1833  to  18G9,  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Sydney  Dacre,  himself  a  Lord 

""^^a'caniiot  answer  that  question  eate-  o^^,?  Admu;alty,  is  thus  quesUoned, 

gorically,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ^^  "^^s  replies  :— 

the  various  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  "  271.  Chairman, — Ton,    I   think,   arc 

assigned  to  them  certain  business,  more  First  Sea  Lord  in  the  present  Board  of 

or  less  corresponding   to  the  business  Admiralty? 

which  they  formeriy  conducted,  but  not  "  Yes. 

altoffcther  corresponding.  «<273.  You  were  also  in   the  former 

*'  21.  The  eouUnuity  of  system  of  a  per-  Board,  were  you  not  ? 

manent  officer,  overlooked  by  a  Member  "  Yes. 

of  the  Board,  who  is  likely  to  be  removed  "  273.  When  was  that  ? 

in  a  change  of  administration,  no  longer  "  With  Shr  John  Faidngton  aud  Mr. 

exists,  BO  far  as  I  can  see ;  is  that  bo  ?  Corry. 

"  The  old  officer  is  abolished,  and  in  "  5^74.  Therefore  you  have  had  an  op- 

his  place  there  is  a  permanent  officer,  but  "  portunity  of  seeing  the  two  systemi,  the 

of  less  ranl^    For  instance,  in  place  of  past  system  and  the  present? 
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T«8.  ^fflfi^ig   of  which  were   not   spu- 

•-275  IivtehtoMkyoaflretwr^MdB  j^g  ^   ^^  ^KMi   that  what  the 

the  f ecUng  of  the  Navy.    Do  you  Siink  vf^JrciWi^^J^ 

tbftt  theSaewd  feeiWol  officers  of  the  ^^  vmca  could  not  attempt  thej 

Hasn  is,  that  the  uATal  element  is  soffl-  had  acccHnplished.      Now,  hear  Sir 

eienuy  reprceented  at  the  Bofurd  of  Ad-  Sydney  Dacres  on  that  head.     The 

mMtymider  the Dresent system?  daptam  Superintendent  and  Master 

**3T6.  Do  you  tUuk  {hat  itwould  be  Department  had  been  reduceo,  be  it 

better  to  have  more  opportunity  for  naval  remembered,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 

members  of  the  Board  to  express  their  Baxter  and  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Admirals 

""^cT^y;  and  I  should  like  to  give  ^^P*    ^^     ^^»^     ^OBing    the 

the  reaaon.    I  think  that  it  ia  too  much  measure. 

reaponaiWUty  for  any  naval  mtti  hi  the  *i  330.   Did  you  differ  from  Admiral 

world,  whoever  he  is,  to  rule  the  whole  Hope  and  Admfaal  Martin  upon  that 

Navy;   and  that  his  opinion  win  never  guMect? 

be  considered  to  carry  so  much  weight  as  ""^ot  in  the  slightest 

^l  Se^S?  ^*  ^^®^  number  would.  *c  331   y,,^  ^^^^  ,,j^  t^cm  ? 

2?7  If  you  had  one  or  two  eminent  **  i  agreed  most  oerfectiy  with  then ; 

navid  offloere  by  your  side,  it  would^on  j  ^^  ^^^  Captain  Superintendent  of  one 

think,  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  Navy  of  those  placM  myseU,  and  I  moat  per- 

^*??r^^i  1  f  ectly  opposed  the  change  all  through. 

SSr**r"I*.*        1^   ,     u                *.  "882.  lien  you  thought  that  ft  was 

"278.  And  itwould  alio  be  more  satis-  a  mistake  to  take  away  the  naval  ale- 
factory  to  yourself?  me^^  ^                            ^ 

"  To  znyaelf  most  particularly.  »« y^a  and  I  think  ao  atiU. 

"J"^i«  J*"®  late   reduction  which  was  "  888.'  .EbW   qf   Crnnperdoum,  -What 

5S    A  ^t  *J*2  ™^  ^°®  ^*^  ^^^  ^^  ^f^  the  special  use  of  a  master  attendant  ? 

«T*^^r^y^     .^.              ^             o,  "Idonotwishtogointopersonalitlea, 

"It  did  away  with  mote,  because  Sh  but  very  latdy  I  saw  that  ifa  maater  2 

?P^*^J?P^^??  ^  entirely  einployed  tendant  had  been  there  the  things  would 

in  the  aflhlre  of  the  Comptroller's  iJepart.  have  gone  &ster  to  Fnmce.  ^^ 

ment,  wliich  is  more,  I  think,  than  one  4»  ^  ^as  there  any  complafait  as  to 

man  could  undertidce,  and  eonsequentiv  ^^  delay  ?                    ^         r 

be  did  not  aaaiat  as  a  naval  member  at  all,  «  Ycm;  whm  ihtre  wa$  a  prtuun  thty 

^^^iL^^^^^^^  communication  ^^^^  <^  fJ^^  <^^  wa*  not  a  vmd;  I 

OM^bctijeen  two  brother  officers.  i^ayg  never  had  any  opfaiion  upon  the 

"280.  Then,  in  fact,  you  lost  the  ad-  matter                                         ^^ 

vantage  of  two  naval  coUwgues,  whom  *»  335,  chairman.—la  time  of  pressure 

^/*°^^V^P^y  ,^  have  had  ?  fop  ^aval  operations,  the  vlctnallfcg  of  a 

"I  certafaly  ought  to  have  had  one  fleet mpldlyis of vot great imporSnce ? 

more  at  any  rate.  »« Certainly,  of  vital  fiaportance. 

The  same  witness  deprecates  m  .  "  886.    And    any   little    economy  in 

4.V-.  -X X  A,^.^.  ♦k-*Tk^k«^.*  ^  doing  away  with  a  master  attendant,  and 

^  s^ongest  terms  ^  abohtion  of  the  captain  who  overlooks  the  matter, 

the  offices  of  Master  Superintendent  would  ul  compensate  for  any  insufBdent 

of  the  Victualling  DqMrtmoit  and  victualling  of  Oie  fleet  r 

Captain   Superintendent    of    Dock-  ^  "  My  oj^on  is  that  a  cM)tato  of  the 

ya^s.    The  instance  which  he  gives  Navy  should  be  in  chaige." 

of  fiuhire,  in  consequence  of  these  It  is  not,  howeTer,  worth  while 

reduotiena,  is  rery  curious.     It  may  making  further  extracts  from  a  toI- 

periiaps  be  remembered  that  when  umewhichoufldbttobeinthehandsof 

»  question  arose  as  to  victualling  all  who  have  uie  honour  of  the  Nayr 

Pms  after  the  Biese,  the  Control  De-  at  heart,  and  whidi  has  heen  read, 

partment  at  the  War  Office  was  first  or  may  be  read,  by  every  member  of 

ai^lied  to  for  stores  and  transport.  Parliament    Better  that  we  should 

and  confessed  itself  tmable  to  meet  look  to  results,  because  the  merits 

the  calL    An  i^peal  was  then  made  of  a  device  for  the  regulation  of  a 

to     the     Admiralty,    the     civilian  great  machine  are  beat  ascertMned 
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bj    observing     how   tiie     machine  in  possession  of  ample  evidence  to 

works.     Now,  it  happens  that  since  prove  tbatt  the  ship  was  not  sea- 

Mr.  Ghilders  recast  the  Admiralty,  worthy  when  they  did  this.      ICr. 

taking  in  some  degree  as  his  model  Reed  is  either  a  libeller,  or  he  speaks 

the  War    Office    as   it   exists,  the  the  truth.    Let  Mr.  Goschen,  instead 

following   calamities    have   befallen  of   abusing  him  in  the.  House    of 

the  fleet: —  Commons,     submit     the     questloti 

The  Captain  went  down  in  a  mo-  which  he  has  raised  to  a  court  of 

derate  gale  with  five  himdred  gal-  law,   and  England    and   the  world 

lant  men,  and  all  her  officers.  will  soon  find  out  who  is  the  libeller 

The  Psyche  was  lost  in  the  Adri-  and  who  the  true  man.    As  to  the 

atic,  the  crew  and  passengers  being  ship  herself,  her  fate  is  well  knovm. 

saved.  Complained    of   at  Plymouth^  BtiU 

The  Aghicourt)  one  of  our  finest  more  seriously  objected  to  in  Cork 

ironclads,  ran  upon  the  Pearl  Rock  harbour,    aft^    a    solemn    remon- 

in  fine  weather,  and  was  with  diffi-  strance  from  her  crew,  and  a  report 

cultr  got  off,  the  reverse  of  favoiuable  from  the 

The  Megsera  wore  a  hole  in  her  Admiral,  she  is  sent  to  sea,  and  the 

bottom   in  mid-ocean,  and  to  save  next  thing  we  hear  of  her  is,  that 

the  lives  of  the  crew  was  beached  the  captain,  finding  himself  by  gremt 

upon  the  island  of  St  Paul.  good  fortune  within  a  moderate  dis- 

Why  the  Captain  went  down  it  tance  of   the   desert  island  of  St. 

is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say.     How  Paul,  ran  her  on  ground  there,    to  I 

she  ever  came  to  be  admitted  into  prevent  her  sinking.     We  wait  with 

the  Navy,  Mr.  Reed  has  fully  ex-  some  curiosity  the  results  of    the 

plained.      That  gentleman's   letters  inquiry   which .  Mr.    €k>schen    has 

on  the  subject,  and  still  more  the  pledged   himself    to    institute   into 

revelation  which    he  has  made   in  the  case.     If  he  shrink  from  prose- 

the  case  of  the  Megsera,  are  absol-  cuting  Mr.  Reed,  he  may  find,  when 

utely  crushing.      If   even   yet   the  the  court  assembles,  some  means  of 

Admiralty  hold    back   from  prose-  proving  that  the  late  Surveyor    of 

cuting  Mr.  Reed  for  libel,  they  will  the  Navy  is  mistaken.     We  shaD 

stand  convicted  before  the  world  of  see. 

high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  for        The  case  of  the  Agincourt  is  dif- 

which  they  deserve  to  be  impeacbed.  ferent,  but  it  comes  in,  unluckily  tor 

The    Megsara  was    an    iron  vessel,  the  present  Board,  on  ^e  bade   of 

built  in  1844.     She  had  done  much  others.    I(  is  said  that  the  sailing 

,  service,  but  was  so  nearly  worn  out  instructions  issued  by  the  Admiraity 

that  Mr.  Corry,  when  in  office,  caused  are,  in  part  at  least,  to  blame.     We 

her  to  be  placed  at  the  very  bottom  hear  nothing  of  any  such  misfaka, 

of  the  list  of  vessels  which  should  either  in  refatation  or  explanatioo 

be  employed  in  home  service  only,  of  the  chaijge,  in  the  minute  which 

More  thui  once  she   had  been  on  my  Lords  have  put  forth  bj  ivmy 

the    eve   of    foundering,    and   was  of  supplement  to  the  proceedm^  of 

known  to  be,  for  long  voyages,  quite  the  court-martiaL    Perhaps  this    m 

unseawortfay.    This  vessel  the  pre-  natural   enough,   assuming  the    ixH- 

sent  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  deter-  structions    to   be   really   in    fuilt. 

mined  to  employ  in  conveying  880  But    why  should   my  Lords   deal 

officers  an  d  men  to  Australia,  with  about  their  censure  with  indiscixDii- 

an  amount  of  baggage  and  stores  Ux  natang  severity  on  all  whom  it  can 

more  than  in  due  proportion.     Mr.  reach  f     Admiral  Wellesley,  excel- 

Reed  says  that  the  Admiralty  were  lent  man  and  officer  as  he  is,  de 
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genres  his  fate.  He  did  what  no  teen  millions  for  an  Army  which 
admiral  in  command  of  a  fleet,  or  cannot  march,  and  ten  millions  for 
general  in  command  of  an  armj,  a  Navy  which  cannot  swim !  Verily 
ooght  to  do— put  himself  too  much  such  are  the  hlessings  which  £ng- 
into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  officer,  land  deriyes  from  haying  Mr.  Glad- 
Bat  why  is  Captain  Wells  included  stone  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
in  tile  reproof  and  its  consequences,  and  a  cabinet  of  Liberal  statesmen 
whose  sole  offence  appears  to  haye  to  support  him. 
been,  that  he  oonyeyed  to  the  Ad-  We  naye  left  ourselyes  little  room 
roind  the  message  sent  by  the  Staff  to  speak  either  of  the  Chanodlor  of 
Commander,  and  was  the  medium  the  Exchequer  or  of  the  great  man 
through  whom  the  answer  was  re-  from  whose  inspiration  the  Goyem- 
tumea  ?  My  Lords,  there  is  reason  ment  and  the  House  of  Commons 
to  suspect,  were  looking,  when  the  are  belieyed  to  take  their  tone, 
minute  was  drawn,  to  something  Nor,  indeed,  is  this,  much  to  be  re* 
beyond  the  immediate  causes  of  it  greUed.  Mr.  Lowe,  since  the  iailure 
Nobody  will  say  of  them  now,  that  of  his  unlucky  Budget^  has  been . 
there  is  any  lack  of  yigour  in  the  wonderfully  quiet  tt^ughout  th^ 
administration.  And  in  the  ad-  Session.  Not  a  word  has  he  said  in 
miration  excited  by  their  mode  defence  of  the  Ballot  Bill,  or  in  yin- 
of  dealing  with  one  mishap,  the  dication  of  that  astounding  resort  to 
blame  that  attaches  to  them  in  con-  the  prerogatiye,  to  which,  howeyer, 
neetioB  with  another  will  perhaps  he  •  must  haye  been  a  cons.enting 
be  forgotten.  At  all  eyents,  it  is  a  party.  If  he  put  an  extinguisher  on 
good  preparation  for  such  inquiry  the  farthing  rushlight  with  which 
as  may  be  instituted  into  the  case  of  Mr.  Cardwell  bad  hoped  to  astonish 
the  Megtera,  that  my  Lords  haye  pro-  Germany,  he  has  our  hearty  ap^ 
nounoM  sentence  upon  all  concerned  proyal  of  the  proceeding.  Thirty 
in  the  case  of  the  Agincourt  with  un-  thousand  men,  dragging  tents  and 
exampled  promptitude  and  seyerity.  ambulances  after  them,  and  peram^ 
But  it  is  not  throu^  great  mis-  bulating  through  Berkshire  at  the 
haps  like  this  that  the  Nayy  is  losing  cost  of  a  guinea  a-head  per  day, 
that  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the  were  not  likely  to  raise  our  re- 
English  people  which,  up  to  the  putation  as  military  administrators 
present  time,  it  had.  The  Sendee,  either  in  Germany  or  France.  And 
like  the  Army,  is  dissatisfied  with  its  Mr.  Lowe,  if  he  really  did  refuse  to 
mlers ;  and  no  public  department,  supply  the  means  for  such  an  egregi- 
whether  it  be  military  or  ciyii,  eyer  ous  act  of  folly,  did  well  But  j£r. 
worked  with  credit  to  itself,  or  to  Lowe  did  better  by  his  plain  speak- 
the  adyantage  of  the  country,  in  ing  at  the  Lord  Mayor^s  table.  He 
which  the  members  of  the  profes-  made  yery  short  work  there  of  the 
sion  were  dissatisfied  with  their  su-  excuses  of  his  chief  for  a  Session 
periors.  Nor  is  this  all  We  are  absolutely  wasted ;  and  we  honour 
spending  enormous  sums  in  the  con-  him  for  we  candour  with  which  he 
struction  of  yessels  which  they  who  told  his  yersion  of  the  tale.  The 
are  to  man  them  haye  learned  to  truth  is,  that  we  entertain  a  hanker- 
distrust,  and  can  hardly  say  that  we  ine  kindness  for  the  right  honour- 
haye  afloat  cruisers  enough  to  pro-  able  gentleman.  We  cannot  forget 
tect  our  commerce  were  it  assailed  that  of  all  the  speeches  spoken 
eyen  in  the  Channel.  And  then  against  Lord  Russell  s  stupid  Reform 
the  frightful  sums  demanded  from  Bill  his  were  the  most  able;  and 
us  in  the  way  of  estimates.    Six-  that,  had  it  pleased  others  than  he 
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to  stick  to  tliat  text,  we  might  still  aecept  in  exdumge  for  the  first  act 

have  been  living  under  the  modest  a  vote  of  censure  from  one  Hovse 

rSffime'of  the  £10  householders.  Mr.  of  Parliament,  which  the  other,  ser- 

Lowe  has  reallj  no  busines  where  vile  as  it  has  heretofore  shown  itself 

he  is.    He  may  hate  the  Church  of  to  be,  declines  to  balance  br  a  Tote 

England  and  all  Churches  as  cordially  of  confidence;   and  as  to  me  las^ 

as  if  he  were  not  a  clerg3rman'8  son ;  the  indignant   cry  that  now  risea 

but  at  least  he  makes  no  pretence  both  from  the  north  and  from  the 

to  the  contrary,  and  is  just  as  much  sooth,  can  hardly  &il  of  oonrincing 

opposed   to    Ultramontanism,  both  even  him  that  he  has  sacrificed  his 

theological  and  political,  as  we  are  own  character  as  a  public  man,  and 

ourselTes.     It  was  a  pity  that  he  placed  thewellbeing  of  his  country 

made  such  a  fool  of  himself  at  the  m  jeopardy,  only  that  he  may  be 

opening  of  the  Session ;  but  Homer  taught  how  vain  is  the  pursuit  of 

sometimes  nods.    He  will  separate  fame  and  public  honours  to  him  who 

from  his  present   leader   ere  very  pursues  that  phantom  by  a  tortuous 

many  moons  fill  and  wane,  or  we  course. 

are  mudi  mistaken.  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  perodve,  is 
And  now  one  word  of  Mr.  preparing  for  a  fresh  agitation. 
Gladstone.  Let  us  express  the  The  Liberal  party,  which  the  Ballot 
hope  that  he  is  satisfied  with  bun-  Bill  had  reunited,  has  fidlen  asunder 
sdf,  and  with  the  results  of  his  Agun  under  the  combined  influence 
policy.  Ireland  grows  day  by  day  of  faction  in  regard  to  that  matter,  i 
more  irrmmssible  under  his  hands,  and  an  unwise  exercise  of  the  pre- 
For  one  Repealer  that  shouted  for  rogatire.  Ministers  did  not  yenture, 
self-government  three  years  ago  we  with  this  consciousness  (^pressing 
have  now  twenty.  Arms  are  still  them,  to  meet  and  rejoice  as  their 
stolen,  only  it  is  from  barracks  and  predecesscnv  used  to  do  at  Greenwich, 
military  stores  that  the  plunderers  But  their  chief  is  not  the  man  to 
now  take  them ;  and  ihe  wild  justice  throw  up  his  cards  if  by  any  means 
of  revenge  goes  on — shootiiig  down  he  sees  the  remotest  chance  of  play- 
notice- servers,  knd-jobbera,  and  ing  them  a  little  longer.  We  shifl 
policemen  merrily.  What  could  hear  loud  cries  raised  this  recess 
our  great  statesman  desire  more?  He  about  redistribution  of  seats  in  the 
may  have  deceived  his  Sovereign,  House  of  Commons,  and  radical  re- 
and  led  her  to  do  the  deed,  which,  form  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Wffl 
had  she  heard  the  truth,  never  would  the  country  be  cajoled  by  them  int» 
have  been  tolerated.  He  may  com-  giving  bade  its  confidence  to  one 
mand  the  heir  -  apparent  to  show  who  has  proved  himself  incapable  ? 
himsdf  in  Dublin,  just  as  ^e  We  think  not  The  aid  ii  the 
country  is  ripe  for  an  extraordinary  Gladstone  Administration  is  not  ftr 
display  of  disloyalty.    But  he  must  offl 
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FAIR    TO    SEE.  — PART    X. 

CHAPTEB    XXTVJ, 

The  next  few  days  passed  off  some-  land^s  intelrcourse  with  Eila  ;    but: 

what  in  the  following  fashion.     Sir  their  yarions  solutions  we  need  not 

Roland  was  most  attentive  to  Eila —  waste  time  in  chronicling.     She  kept 

driving  her  out,  accompanying  her  in  her  own  counsel,  it  need  hardly  be 

her  rides,  walking  with  hdr  in  the  said,  and  Mrs.  M*Killop  was  under 

Park,  or  attending  her  in  the  Place,  her  husband^s  strict  injunctions  to 

when  the  band  played.      He  never  do  the  same— a  circumstance  which 

ventured  within  the  M*Kill op  walls,  had  latterly  come  to  have  some  weight 

however,  and  his  attendance  on  Eila  with  her;  besides,  to  havebnrited  the 

was  tacitly  understood  to  be  con-  marriage,  when  she  was  so  evidently 

ditional  on  the  absence  of  her  step-  ipiored  by  the  bridegroom*8  prin- 

dame.  cipal  relative,  would  have  been  un- 

They  did  not  meet  in  the  even-  pleasant.    "  When  Bertrand  comes," 

iDgs.      Eila,   indeed,   did  not  quite  she  said  to  herself,  **  I  shall  not  be 

SCO   the  advantage  of   drawing  off  treated  so  vilely."    And  so  she  held 

from  the  society  in  which  she  was  her  tongue— ^»  attendant 

a  particular  star,  until  a  substitute  The    slight   badinage   which    Sir 

was  open  to  her,  and  only  stayed  Roland    met   with    ^m    his    dis- 

away  from  those  parties  which  were  tinguished   friends,   on    his    public 

ondeniably  of  the  baser  sort ;   but  appearances  with  the  young  beauty, 

Sir  Roland  spent   this  part  of  his  he  had  little  difficulty  in  parrying. 

day  in  the  small  and  select  coterie  It  was  pleasant  to  him,  in  fact.     It 

to  which  he  had  the  entree,  and  to  had  always  been  his  rdle  to  be  a 

which  she  had  not     The  Pau  gos-  **sad  dog*'  among  the  sex;  and  to 

sips,  were,  of  course,  at  their  wits'  take  up  that  of  the  evergreen,  oa 

ends  to  account  for  all  the  strange  his  return  to  Europe,   was  by  no 

phenomena  connected  with  Sir  Ro-  means  disagreeable  to  him. 

VOL.   ex. — NO.    DCLXXIL  2  B 
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And  80  the  days  passed  on ;  Ella    manner  of  doing  so.    Further,  as  his 
finding  her  future  uncle  the  most   uncle  had  not    thought    proper  to 
charming  of  men — so  kind,  so  con-    renew  relations  with  him  directly, 
siderate,  so  lavish  of  promises  for  the   he  would  not  take  the  initiatiye  yn 
future,    so  lively  and  entertaining,    bringing  about  a  reconciliation, 
that  she  never  felt  dull  with  him  for  a       Such  were  his  fixed  resolves,  and 
moment  Although,  when  away  from    it  was  in  vain  that  his  friend  com- 
him — when  alone — when  she  allowed   bated  them,   pointing  out   that,  in 
a  certain  grim  contingency  with  all    justice  to  himself,  he  was  bound  to 
its  direful  consequences  to  throw  its    let  Mr.  M^Killop  imderstand  why  he 
.  shadow  across  her  thoughts — she  was    declined  to  go  on  with  the  marriage, 
not  dull  certainly,  her  feelings  were   and  that  the  chances  were,  he  would 
simply  those  of  desperation.     If  any    onl^  aggravate  the  eventual  expoHure 
one  could  have  looked  into  her  mind'  which  £ila*s    conduct    was    certain 
at  such  moments,  and  seen  all  its    to  undergo,  by  being  obliged  to  meet 
tumults    and    anxieties,    he    would    an  action  for  breach  of  promise.     As 
have  regarded  her  radiant  aspect  in    to  his  neglecting  the  opportunity  of 
public,  with  amazement  and  some-   a  reconciliation  with  his  uncle,  that, 
thing  even  of  admiration.     She  was    in  Pigott^s  view,  ^as  almost  indict- 
living,  as  it  were,  within  a  bubble,    tive  that  the  fever  had  permanently 
owing  much  of  her  ornamental  as-    weakened  his  friend's  brain.      But 
pect  to  its   prismatic  colours,   and    all  his  arguments  and  expostulations 
conscious  that  a  breath  might,  even    were  useless ;  and  Bertrand  cut  th  m 
then,    be    travelling    towards    her    short  by  sitting  down  to  write  the 
which    would    dissolve    that    frail    letter,  according  to  his  own  plan, 
surrounding.     It  was  a  critical  posi-        It  was  short  and  very  much  to 
tion  for  a  young  lady  to  be  in,  and    the  purpose,  and  ran  as  follows : — 
yet  carry  so  brave  a  front  withal. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Boumesmouth,  ^*  Your  letter  of  the  — th  has 
and  see  whether  a  breath  to  dissolve  reached  me,  and  I  will  not  trouble 
the  bubble  was  really  to  travel  from  you  with  a  long  answer  to  it  The 
its  shore.  very    great   misconception    of    my 

When  we  left  Bertrand  and  his  character  which  could  alone  have 
friend,  they  had  just  adjourned,  un-  induced  you  to  write  this  second 
til  the  morrow,  the  consideration  of  letter,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
Eila^s  letter  and  the  form  which  Ber-  statement  in  your  former  one,  that 
trand's  answer  to  it  should  take,  you  had  no  great  belief  in  your  own 
When  the  morrow  came,  however,  love  for  me.  It  certainly  would 
and  the  matter  was  opened,  Pigott  justify  a  feeling  of  contempt,  rather 
found  that  his  friend's  mind  was  al-  than  of  love ;  but  you  are  apparently 
readv  quite  made  up,  and  that  he  had  indifferent  to  this,  and  willing,  not- 
resolveid  simply  to  write  to  Eila,  and  withstanding,  to  aUy  yourself  with 
toll  her  that  he  had  considered  her  for-  the  very  simple  person  you  take  me 
mer  letter  as  finally  breaking  ofi*  their  to  be.  Your  former  letter,  however, 
engagement,  and  that  no  circumstance  perfectly  satisfied  me  that  we  are 
had  intervened  to  make  him  take  a  quite  unsuited  to  one  another ;  and 
difiorent  view  of  the  subject  He  this  would  only  confirm  that  im- 
had  determined,  also,  to  leave  her  pression,  if  confirmation  were  at  all 
to  make  what  explanation  she  necessary.  And  when  I  assure  you 
pleased  to  her  father,  being  satis-  that  I  am  not  quite  a  simplotoa,  and 
tied  that^  in  her  own  interest,  she  that  I  value  and  respect  truth  bc- 
would  not  compromise  him  by  the   yond  all  qualities,  I  think  you  will 


^ 
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understand,  withoat  any  broad  gpeak-  my  act  and  deed.  I  am  now  going 
ing,  wbj  {arthes  relations  between  to  doliyer  it  to  the  post-office ;  and, 
us  are  impossible.  1  have  detei^  at  tbe  same  time,  I  will  pay  my  re- 
mined  not  to  write  to  your  father,  spects  to  Miss  Grant,  if  you  will 
If  I  did  write,  I  should,  in  justice  to  give  me  her  address." 
myself,  be  compelled  to  speak  in  **I  will  go  with  you  and  show 
plainer  terms.      You  may  account    the  way." 

to  him  for  iny  decision  in  any  way  "No,  no;  I  shall  hare  to  tell  her 
you  please,  consistent  with  the  fact  about  this  afiair  more  or  less  minute- 
that  I  hare  not  wantonly  violated  ly,  and  a  third  party  would  be  d^ 
my  engagement.      ,  trop.^' 

**  I  £ftve  only  farther  to  add  that  T  **  1*11  go  with  you  to  the  door,  at 
have  undergone  not  a  little  pain  and  all  events.  Between  ourselves,  Bcr- 
sorrow  at  your  bands.  I  am  neither  trand,  I  would  tell  her  as  nearly  the 
too  proud  to  own  this,  nor  so  poor  truth  of  the  matter  as  your  Quixotic 
in  spirit  as  to  reproach  you  with  it,  soul  can  bring  itself  to  do.  It  can 
but  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  confession  never  displease  any  well-regulated 
has  any  effect  in  influencing  your  young  lady  to  hear  that  her  step- 
future  conduct  to  others,  and  if  you  sister  is  a  maumis  svjet,  Besidcfe, 
also  extract,  as  I  do,  some  whole-  this  girl  is  of  the  right  sort;  and 
scMne  lesson  from  what  has  passed  she  may  be  of  use  hereafter  in  flav- 
between  us.  curing  the  other  young  lady's  roman- 

"  Bertrand  Cameron."        tic  account  of  the  matter  with  some 

spice  of  the  truth.     She  may  even 

The  spirit,  though  not  the  letter    save  you  the  breach  of  promise  case 

of   this,  Bertrand  communicated  to    — who  knows  ?    Be  open  with  her, 

his  friend,  who  pronounced  it  to  be    most  noble  M 'Quixote." 

a  masterpiece  of  Quixotic  folly.  "  Come  along    in  the  meantime, 

'^  She  deserves  a  deal  more  plain    most  sapient  of  Sassenachs." 
speaking,"  he  said ;  "  and  the  whole        As  luck  would  have  it,  long  be- 
clan  M^Klllop  ought  to  know  what    fore  they  reached  the  house  where 
a  little  serpent  is  nestling  in  the    Moma  was  visiting,  they  espied  her 
folds  of  their  tartan.     However,  it    in  the  distance,  walking  slowly  by 
is  a  mere  matter  of  time,  and  you    herself  in  a  solitary  path  among  the 
will  have  to  do  as  I  advise  in  the    pine-groves,    ^^  A  ta  bonne  heureT^ 
long  run,  with  the  difference  that    said  Bertrand.     "Leave  me,  Pigott, 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  the  process    and    I    will   give    cliase.      Nothing 
a  good  many  six  -  and  -  eightpences    could  be  more  fortunate."     Wherc- 
into  the  bargain.     May  they  be  very    upon  the  two  friends  separated, 
many.     It  will  serve  you  right     As        Before   that   eventful   day  when 
to  your  uncle,  why,  that  branch  of     Bertrand  Cameron  waited  upon  Mr. 
tbe  imbecility  simply  sickens  me;    M'Killop   in    his    busineSs-room    ut 
tbat^s  all     If  ever  there  was  a  case    Caimarvoch  to  ask  him  formally  to 
of  cutting  off  a  nose  to  spite  a  face,    sanction  his  engagement  with  Eilu, 
here  it  is.     Oh  dear  I   oh  dear !     I    we  have  Mr.  M*Killop*s  own   state- 
am  the  object  of  very  few  mercies,    ment  on  record,  that  no  idea  of  such 
but  for  this  one  I  desire  to  be  thank-    a  solution  of   the  problem  how  to 
f  al — that  I  was  not  bom  a  Celt'*  reconcile  the  whispers  of  conscienca 

**  I  could  only  reply   with  a  <m    with  the  dictates  of  his  own  interest, 
quoquey  my   deitr  .  fellow,   which    I    had  crossed  his  mind, 
scorn ;  so  let  us  say  no  more  about        Any  statement  from  such  a  source 
it     I  have  signed  and  sealed  tliis    is,  of  course,  liable  to  grave  suspicion; 
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but  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  forward  as  the  suitor  for  his  daugh- 
this  case,  he  spoke  the  truth.  "We  ter*s  hand,  he  saw.  how  a  compro- 
must  remember  that  he  led  a  solitary  mise  might  be  effected ;  and  his 
life,  and  mingled  but  little  with  the  attenuated  moral  principle  could 
rest  of  the  circle.  We  must  also  offer  no  resistance.  He  resolved, 
remember  that  he  was  a  man  not  therefore,  to  discontinue  his  one- 
likely  to  be  much  versed  in  the  ways  sided  correspondence,  which  would 
of  womankind;  and,  therefore,  that  otherwise  have  probably  gone  on 
what  he  did  see  of  what  went  on  at  till  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  it 
Caimarvoch,  when  Eila  was  playing  was  the  last  of  that  celebrated  col- 
her  elaborate  game  and  employing  lection  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Tainsh  and  his  misplaced  passion  Morna  Grant,  under  the  circum- 
as  a  fulcrum,  was  not  very  likely  to  stances  already  detailed,  on  the  night 
enlighten  him  as  to  the  real  state  of  of  Bertrand^s  proposal.  The  posses- 
matters,  sion  of  this  secret  had  sorely  dis- 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that  quieted  Morna  all  along,  for  there 
the  sight  of  Bertrand  Cameron  for  was  no  attenuation  about  her  moral 
the  first  time,  made  the  wrong  he  principle ;  and,  when  she  heard  that 
was  doing  much  more  tangible  to  the  marriage  had  become  a  matter 
him  ;  and  that,  instead  of  plotting  a  of  uncertainty,  her  anxiety  and  dis- 
compromise,  his  better  nature  was  quietude  largely  increased.  She  had 
struggling  with  his  worse  to  decide,  seen  at  a  glance,  that  the  restitution 
once  for  all,  to.  do  what  was  right,  of  Bertrand  in  his  rights  was,  some- 
and  make  the  declaration.  But  duty  how  or  other,  grievously  counter  to 
has  an  uphill  task  to  perform,  when,  Mr.  M'Killop^s  interests  and  infclina- 
in  opposing  self-interest,  it  is  only  tions ;  and  she  had  felt  that  pressure 
l)acked  by  a  moral  principle,  weak  at  would  be  necessary  on  her  part,  to 
best,  and  become  somewhat  decrepit  bring  it  about 
from  warit  of  air  and  exercise.  The  On  hearing,  therefore,  that  the 
deviFs  own  middle  course  of  procras-  marriage  was  jeopardised,  she  wrote 
tination,  paved  with  the  best  inten-  to  Mr.  M'Killop  in  -a  very  decided 
tions,  is  the  course,  at  best,  generally  tone,  insisting  upon  being  informed 
pursued  under  such  circumstances,  what  further  limit  he  daimed  for 
and  M^Killop  adopted  it,  deceiving  his  concealment.  Her  letter  troub- 
nnd,  even  while  he  deceived,  torment-  led  him  not  a  little,  for  he  saw  that 
ing,  himsell  As  a  relief  under  the  even  when  the  marriage  was  Vi /ait 
circumstances — to  assure  himself,  as  accompli,  some  especially  well  de- 
it  were,  that  his  act  of  justice  was  vised  fable  of  a  compromise  between 
but  temporarily  postponed — he  was  uncle  and  nephew  would  be  neces- 
in  the  habit  of  writing  letters  to  Ber-  sary  to  satisfy  so  conscientious  an  ob- 
trand  informing  him  of  his  rights,  server.  His  answer  was  of  course 
and  stating  that  the  proof  of  them  ^*Time;''  that  the  marriage  would 
lay  in  his  hands.  These  letters  he  come  off  certainly ;  and  that,  untU 
of  course  destroyed,  one  by  one^  but  it  did,  secrecy  was  indispensable, 
the  writing  of  them  served  as  a  sort  As  to  Morna,  she  had  felt  oom- 
of  anodyne  for  the  inflammation  of  peUed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  assur- 
his  conscience ;  and,  as  one  of  them  ance,  and  waited  on,  with  an  uneasy 
was  always  in  existence,  he  laid  mind.  But  yesterday  had  brought 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that,  if  any-  her  a  letter  from  Mr.  M^Killop,  in- 
thing  happened  to  him,  Bertrand  forming  her  that  Sir  Roland^s  con- 
would  not  be  defrauded  of  his  rights,  sent    had    finally  removed    all  ob- 

But  the  moment  Bertrand  came  stacles  to  the  marriage,  so  the  period 
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of  her  complicity  in  a  guilty  secret  act :  merely,  she  assured  tierself,  as 

was  apparently  nearly  terminated,  the  result  of  her  own  folly  and  pre- 

and   she  had  felt  a    corresponding  sumption.     "  Who  was  I  to  attract 

relief.  ^/w.''*  was  her  thought      "No  rival 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  was  necessary  ;  he  never  did  think, 
not  surprising  that  on  this  mom-  and  never  could  have  thought,  of 
ing,  as  she  strolled  about  the  syl-  mo,  but  as  an  uncouth  girl,  >vho 
van  pathways,  her  maiden  medi-  might  amuse  him  as  a  77i«-ai^^e7*,  when 
tations  should  be  a  good  deal  de-  there  was  nothing  else  to  bo  done, 
voted  to  him  who  was  even  now  in  When  she  came,  T  saw  it  at  once, 
quest  of  her.  The  marriage  was  now  Even  his  first  manner  to  her  was 
coming  off,  and  she  need  no  longer  so  utterly  different ;  and  I  was  in- 
feel  like  a  receiver  of  his  stolen  stantly  forgotten.  He  might  have 
goods ;  she  might  now  think  of  him  spoken  to  mo  a  little ;  but  I  was 
without  a  pang  of  shame.  The  mar-  too  insignificant ;  and  it  was  evi- 
riagc  was  coming  off,  and  all  the  dontly  by  an  effort  of  good-nature 
connection  that,  unknown  to  him,  and  good-breeding,  that  he  con- 
had  existed  between  them  would  trived  to  show  me  that  ho  re- 
now  terminate.  Was  there  nothing  membered  my  existence  at  all. 
else  that  the  marriage  would  finally  Yes,  I  have  been  very  foolish  and 
extinguish?  Had  ho  never  vbeen  very  wrong,  and  I  could  die  of 
strongly  in  her  thoughts  in  any  shame  if  T  thought  he  suspected; 
other  connection  than  with  this  but  he  does  not  Oh  no,  he  can- 
odious  secret?  If  he  had  not,  how  not  How  ho  would  despise  mo  if 
was  it  that  her  thoughts  wandered  he  knew  that  T  had  this  secret  about 
back,  and  dwelt  with  something  his  fortune.  It  would  look  like  spite, 
more  than  a  sweet  pain,  on.  the  early  It  is  intolerable.  I  could  contain 
days  of  their  acquaintance  ?  on  those  it  no  longer  if  the  marriage  was  not 
pleasant  hours  by  the  river — on  to  come  off  immediately.  But  it  i^ 
those  twilight  hours  on  the  terrace  coming  ofl^  and  there  is  an  end  of 
— on  that  quick  sympathy  and  un-  my — my  misery.  1  shall  be  at  peace 
derstanding   that  had  risen  up  bo-  again." 

tween  them,  amid  music  and  laugh-  In  the*  midst  of  these  thoughts, 

tcr,  and  the  free  interchange  of  their  she  heard  her  name  pronounced  by 

vagrant  thoughts  ?  a  voice,  the  sound  of  which  arrested 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  poor  her  as  if    her  heart    had   stopped 

ifoma  had  had  her  little  excursion  beating,  and  turning,  she  was  con- 

into    fairy-land — conducted    thither  fronted  by  Bertrand.     Her  agitation 

by  a  beautiful  prince — and  that  the  was  great,  and  naturally  so,  under 

counter-magic  of  a  hostile  enchant-  the    circumstances.      It  was    quite 

rciis  had  sent  her  back  to  the  cold  unconcealable,  and  Bertrand  noticed 

world,  and  robbed  her  of  the  dear  it,  saying,  as  he  held  out  his  hand, 

companionship.    How  brief  had  been  "  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.   Miss 

the   bright  illusion  !   how  complete  Grant,  for  coming  on  you  like  a  foot- 

and  sudden  its  departure !  for  it  was  pad.     I  fear  I  have  startled  you." 

all  gone,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  "  I  was  a  little  startled,"  she  mur- 

an   aching  void  in  her  heart,   and  mured ;  "  it  was  very  foolish  of  me. 

a  blush  of  maidenly  shame  on  her  I  never  heard  you  coming;  and  I 

honest  innocent  face ;  no  indigna-  have  not  been  very  strong  lately." 

tion  against  any  one ;  neither  spite,  "  I  am  really  very  sorry,  but  I 

nor  envy,  nor  any  such  thing.     She  remembered  you  had  the  nerves  of  a 

was  humbled,  but  it  was  by  her  own  mountaineer,  or  I  would  have  been 
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more  careful/^    His  own  illness  had  with  an  effort     "  I  daresay,   Miss 

reyealed  to  him  for  the  first  time  the  Grant,  you  divine  what  I  wish  to 

existence  of  nerves.  speak  about  ?" 

**  Pray     don't     apologise,"      said  Morna  could  make  no  reply.     She 

Morna  ;    "  it  was  nothing.     I  h(^e  was  about  to  be  arraigned,  tned,  and 

you  are  quite  recovered."  convicted  as  a    receiver  of    stolen 

*' Thank  you:  I  am  quite  an  im-  goods, 

postor  now,  to  be  playing  the  inva-  "  At  any  rate,"  he  went  on,   "  I 

lid,  and  I  am  going  back  to  my  duty  need  not  trouble  you  with  a  preface, 

soon."  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about 

Morna  observed  a  great  change  in  my-^my  marriage,  Miss  Grant" 

his  appearance.     He  had  no  longer  **  Oh  I"   said    Morna,   with  some- 

the  air  of   an  invalid,  but  what  he  thing  like  a  sob  of  relief ;  **  and — and 

bad  gone  through  had  given  him  a  — I  am  glad  to  hear  that  1  have  now 

much  older  look.     His  features  were  to  congratulate  you." 

sharper,  and  the  lines  of  his  face  "  Captain  Pigott  told  me  you  were 

more  strongly  defined,  and  his  ex-  under  this  impression,   and  I  have 

prcssion  had  lost  its  quick  vivacity,  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  undepeive 

**  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a  very  you." 

serious  illness,"  she  said.  "  Undeceive      me !"       ejaculated 

"Yes,     it    was     serious    enough  Morna,    stopping    in     the     sudden 

while  it  lasted,  I  believe ;  but  one  tumult  of  her  thoughts.     "  What  ? 

shakes    these    things    off    quickly  how  f    Is  it  again  postponed  f  * 

enough."  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  was 

"  You  are  not  old  enough  to  be  finally  and  utterly  broken  ofl^  months 

offended  by  being  told  that  you  look  ago." 

a  great  deal  older,  than  when  I  last  "  And  will  not  now  take  place  f" 

saw  you.     You  do  look  years  older,  she  inquired. 

You  must  have  been  very  ill."  "  Never,  certainly." 

"  I  feel  years  older.  Miss  Grant,"  She  looked  at  him  in  dumb 
he  said  quickly,  and  then  went  on,  amazement ;  all  the  consequences  of 
**  I  was  on  my  way  to  call  upon  you  this  state  of  things — all  the  entangle- 
just  now,  when  I  saw  you  in  the  ments  of  her  situation — the  secret 
distance."  again — the  difficult  duties  she  would 

"  You  are  very  kind  ;  we  can  turn  have  to  perform,  even  the  wild  hopes 

down  this  path — that  will  take  us  that  but  now  had  seemed  so  dead 

home."  and  gone  for  ever — all  rushed  over 

"If  y5u  have  no  objection  to  let  her  mind  together    in   one    timiul- 

me  escort  you  for  a  little  in  your  tuous  flood,  and  overwhelmed  her. 

walk,  I  would  rather  do  so  than  go  to  She  could   say  nothing  but  repeat 

vour  friend's    house  just   now.     I  mechanically    his    words,    "Never, 

have,  in  fact,  something  to  speak  to  certainly." 

you  about  privately,  and  we  shall  be  "I  see  you  are  astonished,'^  he 

more  private  here.     Have  you  any  continued,   "and  naturally  suppose 

objection  ?"  that  I  am  grievously  to  blame — that 

"  None,"  said  Morna,  faintly,  and  this  is  my  doing.     Miss  Grant,  it  is 

they  walked  along  together  in  silence  none  of  my  doing,  or  I  would  not  be 

— her  thought  being  that  he  had  got  here  beside  you  now." 

a  clue  to  the  secret,  and  was  come  to  "  I  do  not  understand,"  faltered 

cross-examine  her.  Morna.     "I  had  a  letter." 

They  walked  on  for  a  little  in  "I  know  you  had,  but  a  letta- 

silence ;  and  at  last  Bertrand  spoke  which  deceived  you.'* 
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**  Good    heavens !    is    it   possible  mere  puppet,  however,  I  take  a  dif- 

that  he  could  have  deceived  me  for  f erent  view,  and  J  have  written  to  tell 

the  purpose  of ^*'  her  so.     There  were  also  circum- 

"  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  M*Killop  stances  connected  with  the  rupture 
deceived  you  ;  indeed,  I  am  certain  of  our  engagement,  which  entirely 
that  he  was  himself  deceived.  I  altered  my  view  of  her  character, 
will  tell  you,  in  as  few  words  as  and  made  it  impossible  for  mo  not 
possible,  how  matters  stand.  When  to  consider  that  I  had  made  an 
I  said  that  the  termination  of  the  escape,  rather  than  sustained  a  loss, 
engagement  was  by  no  act  of  mine,  I  will  not,  however,  pain  you 
I  did  not  speak  quite  correctly ;•  I  and-  myself,  by  going  into  de- 
should  have  said  rather,  that  it  was  tails.  But^  in  justice  to  Mr.  M^Kil- 
terminated  by  no  blamable  act  of  lop,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
mine."  tell  you  that  his  daughter  has  evi- 

'*But — ^but  it  is  not  understood  dently  all  along  deceived  him  with 

by  £Ua  to  be  terminated  at  all.     Mr.  the  idea  that  the  engagement  was 

M*Killop  writes  that  she  is  so  happy  only  in   abeyance ;  and  I  may  say 

in  the  prospect  of  the  marriage —  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  do 

the  immediate  prospect."  so,  to  prevent  the  discovery  that  her 

*'  I  will  explain    that  presently,  conduct  to  me  had  been  what  she 

Miss     M^Killop    discovered,     some  might  probably  be  ashamed  to  own. 

months  ago,  that  she  had  mistaken  There,   Miss  Grant,   is    briefly  the 

her  feelings,  and  that  her  affection  real  state  of  the  case." 

for  me  was  not  proof  against  the  **It  is  astounding  and  incompre- 

obvious  inconvenience  of  marrying  hensible  to  me,"  said  Morna,  rather 

a  disinherited    husband  ;    for    you  thinking  aloud  than  addressing  Ber- 

must    know  that    I    had    accepted  trand. 

the    disinheritance    with    which    I  "I  will,  however,  pledge  my  word 

was   threatened  if  I  persevered  in  of  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  I 

my    engagement    with    her.      You  have  given  you  a  true,  and  as  mild 

must  understand   that  I  had  done  as  possible  a  version  of  the  story." 

so,     however,     without     consulting  "  I  never  doubted  that  for  an  in- 

hcr,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  stant,  Mr.  Cameron — but  have  you 

mention   now,   and    I    found    that  written  to  Mr.  M*Killop  ?" 

I   had  made  a  mistake.     It  would  ^'I  have  not     I  could  not  write 

almost  seem  that  it  was  my  inherit-  to  him  without  giving  him,  as  the 

ance,  and  not  mjf  self,  that  she  had  young  lady's  father,  a  complete  and 

intended   to  marry ;   for,  when  the  detailed  account  of  his  daughter's 

one  went,  her  feelings  changed,  and  line  of  conduct.     In  my  own  justifi- 

she  told   mo  that  our  engagement  cation,  I  could  not  do  so ;  but  I  am 

must  terminate.     It  did  terminate,  anxious  to  spare  him,  and  even  her, 

then,   as  far  as   I  was  concerned,  unnecessary  pain  ;    so  I  have  left 

finally.      By    some     unaccountable  it  to  Miss  M^Killop  to  explain  the 

change,  the  prohibition,  which  had  rupture,  in  any  way  she  pleases  that 

forbidden  the  marriage  under  pains  shall  leave  me  clear  from  the  charge 

and  penalties,  seems  to  have  been  of  having  violated  my  engagement, 

removed  —  my  disinheritance  would  and  as  blameless  in  appearance,  as  I 

appear  to  be  cancelled — and,  logical-  am  in  fact" 

ly  enough,  from  her  point  of  view,  "  But   you    must   write    to    Mr. 

Miss  M^Killop  seems  to  assume  that,  M^Rillop,     cried  Morna,  vehement- 

by  that  circumstance,  our  engage-  ly. 

ment  is  renewed.    As  I  am  not  a  **  I  cannot  see  why." 
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'^  There  must  be  no  more  delay,  it ;  but  I  was  bound — bound  by  a 
doubt,  or  deceptionr— he  must  have  promise — to  keep  it,  until  the  arrange- 
it  from  you  direct"  ments  for  your  marriage  were  com- 

"  Why  ?"  pletcd, — until  you  were  married  to 

**  For  his  sake,  for  your  sake,  for  my  step-sister.  I  believe  I  ought 
the  sake  of  honour  and  honesty."         to  have  made  no  such  promise  ;  but 

^^  I  think  my  honour  will  be  suf-  there  were  many  circumstances ;  and 
ficiently  guarded.  Miss  M'Killop  oh  t  it  is  so  hard,  so  difficult,  to  know 
will  scarcely  venture  to  misrepresent  how  to  act,  when  one  is  groping  in 
me;  If  she  does,  please  remember  the  dark,  not  knowing  whether  what 
what  I  have  said,  and  call  upon  me  appears  the  right  direction  may  not 
'  for  the  proof."  turn  out  the  wrong  one,  and  whether 

**  Oh,  it  is  not  that  I  Oh,  if  it  to  take  it  may  not  be  to  mislead  and 
was  only  that  I  What  am  I  to  do  ?  compromise  the  interests  of  others. 
Who  wDl  tell  me  what  is  right  ?"  But  the  time  has  come — the  limit  of 

Bertrand  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  my  cpmpact  has  been  reached — and 
Her  manner  was  much  excited —  right  or  wrong,  I  will  speak.  I  can 
unaccoimtably  so.  endure  the  burden  no  longer." 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  allu-  "  I  am  sure  you  are  agitating  your- 
sion.  Miss  Grant ;  but  pray  do  not  self  most-unnecessarily.  Miss  Grant 
distress  yourself  any  further.  All  There  is  little  that  can  damage  the 
has  been  said  that  need  be  said,  fortunes  of  a  man  further,  when  he 
Let  us  change  this  unhappy  subject  is  ruined." 
No  amount  of  words  can  alter  it."  "  Not  ruined,  Mr.  Cameron, — there 

"  Oh !  yes,  yes,  much  has  to  be  is  the  secret  You  are  being  un- 
said, and  everything  has  to  be  justly  kept  out  of  your  fortime, 
altered,  and  I  have  to  do  it— but  yours  by  birthright;  and  I  have 
how?  how?  I  wish  to  do  my  been  conniving  at  it  for  months 
duty.  God  knows  I  do.  But  what  past.  What  do  you  think  of  mc  f 
is  it  ?"  '  Moma^s  excitement  was  great ;  and 

Her  mind  seemed  to  be  wander-  Bertrand  thought  to  himself,  that 
ing  strangely,  and  Bertrand,  in  great  this  poor  girl  was  certainly  under 
perplexity,  again  begged  her,  with  some  delusion  —  partially  deranged, 
soothing  words,  to  dismiss  the  sub-  The  commonest  form  of  insanity  i» 
ject  from  her  mind  and  allow  him  this  upon  the  subject  of  "rights,** 
to  escort  her  home.  so  he  said  to  her, — 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  "  not  till  I  "  My  dear  Miss  Grant,  another 
have  spoken.  I  am  absolved  from  time  you  will  tell  me  of  this ;  but 
my  engagement  now,  for  the  mar-  kindly  delay  the  communication, 
riage  is  never  to  come  off.  I  must  I  am  still  a  little  weak,  and  would 
speak,  and  I  will.  Listen,  Mr.  Cam-  rather  defer  unnecessary  agitation, 
eron,  I  have  a  secret  about  you."  Suppose  we  return  now  ?" 

"  About  me, .  Miss  Grant  ?  That  "  No,  no,  no ;  it  is  not  unneces- 
seems  strange.  Not  a  very  import-  sary  agitation ;  and  I  will  not  defer 
ant  one,  I  fancy."  it    Listen  to  me  I"    And  she  told 

"  Yes,  an  important  one — of  the  Bertrand  her  story,  with  which  we 
greatest  importance  to  you — affecting  are  already  acquainted, 
your  fortune  and  your  career,  and  He  soon  saw,  as  she  proceeded, 
'  which  I  have  had  in  my  keeping,  that  it  was  no  creation  of  a  disor* 
Heaven  knows  how  im willingly,  all  dered  fancy  she  was  reporting,  and 
these  months.  You  will  hate  and  he  heard  her  to  tJie  end  without 
despise  me,  perhaps,  for  having  kept    interruption. 
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It  was  a  communication  that  might  "  Oh,    thank    you  —  thank    you  I 

have  moved  any  one  profoundly,  and  how  good  you  are  I     There  can  be 

a  sordid  soul  would  have  been  trans-  no  harm  in  that,  can  there  ?" 

ported  with  exultation  at  the  sudden  "  None  whatever,  undoubtedly." 

access  of  fortune,  at  such  a  time  and  "  Then  my  mind  is  at  rest — what 

in  such  a  mode,  carrying  with  it  the  a  burden  it  has  been  I     I  can  hardly 

downfall  of  one  who  had  cast  him  off  beMeve  that  it  is  removed.     If  Mr. 

with  scorn  and  contumely.  M'KUlop  does  not  do  what  is  right, 

But  Bertrand's  first  eager  question  then    my    communication  will    not 

was,  "  Did  it  appear  that  my  uncle  have  been  premature." 

was  aware  of  all  this  ?"  **But   have    you    any  doubts  of 

"  No,"  said  Moma,  "  he  is  quite  him  ?    Forgive  the  question." 

ignorant  of  it"  "  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  it  was 

"  Thank  Heaven  I   the  honour  of  evident  that  it  would    be   a    most 

our    name    is    untarnished.      How  stupendous  effort  to  him  to  make 

could  I  doubt  it  ?"  the  declaration,  and  the  very  thought 

**  Can  you  forgive  me  for  my  part  of  it  seemed  to  agitate  him  deeply ; 

in  it  ?"  said  Moma.  why,    I    cannot    understand,    more 

"  Forgive  you,  Misi  Grant !    There  particularly  when  your  interests  were 

is  nothing  to  forgive.     It  appears  to  to  be  bound  up  with  his,  to  a  certain 

ine  that  one  who  opens  the  door  of  extent." 

f ortime  to  you,  and  says  *  Walk  in,'  "  It  is  certainly  most  mysterious ; 

does  not  require  to  make  many  apol-  and   how  he' comes    to    have  this 

ogies.     It  is  gratitude  I  owe  you,  intelligence    exclusively,   still    more 

nothing  else;  and  I  am  grieved  in-  so;  but  I  am  sure  he  will  do  his 

deed  that  you  have  suffered  so  much  duty.'' 

distress,  more  especially  since  that  "  I  fervently  hope  so.     And  now 

very  distress  8prin}]:s  from  a  tender  I  think  I  mui^t  go  in.     Good-bye." 

sense  of  honour  which,  believe  me,  "Good-bye;  but  I  hope  you  will 

r  appreciate.     You  were  bound  to  allow  me  to  come  and  see  you.    You 

keep  your  promise  till  the  condition  are  not  going  to  leave  Bournemouth 

was  fulfilled  or  became  impossible,  yet,  are  you  ?" 

and  I  am  only  not  sure  that  you  "  No,  not  yet     In  a  week  or  ten 

have  done  right  in  anticipating  Mr.  days  I  am  to  accompany  Mr.  M*Kil- 

M'Killop."  lop  to  Pau;  but  I  do  not  think  it 

**  Oh,  do  not  blame— do  not  blame  could  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  come 
me!  If  you  knew,  if  you  only  and  see  me,  considering  all  the  as- 
knew,  how  I  have  weighed  and  bal-  sociations  I  must  be  connected  with 
anced  and  argued  it,  over  and  over,  in  your  mind.  I  think  this  had 
from  one  side  to  another,  till  my  better  bo  our  last  meeting." 
head  was  nearly  turned,  you  would  Poor  Morna  felt  that  it  had  bet- 
not  blame  me."  ter  be  so,  for  many  reasons ;   the 

"  My  dear  Miss  Grant,  nothing  is  words  came  from  the  bitter  wisdom 

farther  from  my  thought  than    to  of  her  heart,  yet  his  answer,  in  spite 

blame  you,  and  here  is  an  expedient  of  herself,  was  pleasant  to  her. 

which  will  set  everything  to  rights.  "  I    have    no    association   in  my 

I  will  delay  taking  any  action  in  the  mind  with  you  but  what  is  of  the 

matter  till  Mr.  M^Killop  has  time  to  pleasantest  description,  Miss  Grant: 

make  the  communication  to  me  him-  if  we  rej6cted  everything  good  in 

self,  and  he  shall  never  know  from  this  world  because  of   its  possible 

me  that  he  is  not  my  first  inform-  suggestions  from  mere  proximity,  it 

ant     Will  that  satisfy  you  ?"  appears  to  me  that  the  good  that  is 
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in  the  world  would  ho  altogether  Truth  lies  in  a  well,  you  know,  it' 

unenjoycd."  is  said.     But  it  is  not  every  one 

**  Oh,  but  I  am  not  good ;    and,  who  will  take  the  trouble  and  risk 

so  far  from  it,  that,  as  to  this  secret,  of  descending,   to  bring  it  up.      I 

I  did  not  even  know  what  part  a  may  call,  may  T  not  ?    I  assure  you 

good  person  would  have  acted."  that  my  old  friendship  is  only  very 

"  Your  mind  may  be  very  easy  much    strengthened    by    what    ha« 

on  that  point     I  owe  you  a  debt  of  occurred,  and  I  shall  be  proud  of 

gratitude.     It  seems  possible  that,  your  friendship  if  you  will  let  me 

but  for   you,   I  might  never  have  have  it" 

beard  of  tny  rights  at  all."  **  If  you  care  to  call,  T  shall  al- 

**  You  can't  owe  me  gratitude  for  ways  be  glad  to  see  you.     Thank 

doing  what  was  right — ^for  doing  it  you  for  all  the  kind  things  you  have 

so  feebly,  too;  gratitude  for  speak-  said  to  me.     Good-bye." 

ing  the  truth  !  when  to  withhold  it  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  there 

would  have  been  misery  to  myself  I  came  back  to  her  face  the  look  of 

Oh  no,  you  owe  me  no  gratitude,  happy,   kindly  frankness  that  had 

Mr.  Cameron."  made  it  so  winning,  before  the  sha- 

^^  You  take    a    humbler  view  of  dows  of  the  past  months  had  fallen 

yourself   than    I    do.    Miss  Grant  upon  her. 


•  CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Bertrand  '^irried  his  strange  news  fellow ;  and  such  a  masterpiece  that 
to  Pigott  who  at  once  took  the  view  wooden,  stolid  expression  of  his ! 
that  M^Killop  had  been  playing  a  The  cunning  old  molel  His  daugh* 
deep  game  all  along,  and  withhold-  ter  must  have  lost  her  cue  somehow, 
ing  the  intelligence  till  Bertrand  and  ruined  the  whole  thing.  It  is 
was  fairly  "landed;"  no  doubt  think-  only  another  instance  that  half-con- 
ing that  the  possession  of  a  fortune  fidences  between  confederates  won  t 
makes  a  man  fastidious  in  his  matri-  pay." 

monial  views.     "  It  was  a  plant  all  Figott    was    delighted    with    hij« 

along  from  the  beginning,  you  may  own  sharpness,  and  laughed  to  scorn 

depend  upon  it  Bertrand,"  he  said ;  Bertrand's  dissent  from  his  theory ; 

"  ho  had  got  the  intelligence,  and,  "  but    of    course,"    he    added,    "  I 

being  a  freebooter,  he  was  not  going  needn't    congratulate     you.       Y'ou 

to  part  with  it  gratis :    he  scented  would  never  bo  so  base  as  to  deprive 

you  out  when  you  lay  on  your  form  your    uncle — that   kind   old   uncle, 

at  Gosport  and  the  way  in  which  grown  grey  in  the  service  of    his 

he  got  you  into  the  toils  was  most  country.      It  will   be  necessary   to 

creditable.     Upon  my  life,  I  respect  guard  the  secret  most  carefully  from 

old  M^Killop  t  the  unfortunate  old  man,  in  case  he 

"  The  shooting  was  a  plant     The  should  insist  upon  making  restitu- 

very  manner  in  which  the   young  tion,  or  at  all  events  inconvenience 

lady  was  brought  into  action — not  himself  by  doubling  your  allowance ; 

too  hurriedly,  you  remember — was  and  any  sacrifice  would  be  better 

a  tour  de  force  in  itself.  Tainsh  was  than  to  dissipate  his  amiable  dream 

a  ^bonnet,'  and  all  this  mvsterious  that  he  has  disinherited  you.     You 

juggle  of  negotiating  with  the  uncle,  must  swear  them    all    to    secrecy, 

was  the  height  of  art  Begin  With  me. 

"  He  must  be  a  thundering  clever  "  I  am  afraid  you'll  have  to  paj 
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M'Killop    something    to  keep   him  was  inordinate  and  might  be  recti- 

qiiiet;    that  is    a    bore.     And    Fm  fied;  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that 

not  sure  that  I  oughtn't  to  turn  an  oven  the    French    post-department, 

honest  penny  by  the  matter  myself,  in  our  experience,  always  seemed  to 

You  can  get    6ie  money  on   post-  respect  the  proTerb,  "that  ill  news 

obits,  you  know.     Your  uncle's  feel-  travel  fast"     The  newspaper  might 

ings    would    not    sufiTer, — he    need  be     announced    as    manque,     day 

never  know."  after  day,  and  the  remittance-bear- 

"  Stop  all  that  nonsense,  Pigott,  ing  letter  might  linger  on  the  road ; 

for  heaven's  sake !     1  certainly  shall  but   we    can    remember   the    most 

claim   my  birthright — have  no  fear  perfect    punctuality   in   the   arrival 

on  that  point — though,  of  course,  I  of    certain    other    communications 

shall  do  what  is  right  by  my  uncle."  which    do    not,    as    a    rule,    shar- 

""Write  yourself  of   'Aberlorna,*  pen  one's  appetite  for  the  succeed- 

and  let  him  draw  the  rents.     Yes,  mg   meal    or    two.      How    docs    it 

that    might    perhaps    mitigate    the  happen    that    these    are    the    only 

shock    to  his   poor  old   feelings,  a  exceptions?    Why   does    not   some 

little."  one  write  a  book  of  moral  specula-  * 

"There  will   be  time   enough   to  tions  on  the  post-office?    It  would 

think  of  such  matters  when  the  in-  suit  Victor  Hugo,   with  its  sinister    . 

vestigation  is  made."  mysteries,    its     tnousand    epitomes 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  of  romance,  passion,    horror,    crime 

now?"  — what  you  will     He    might    add 

"Wait  to  give  M^Killop  time  to  another  dva}-;^}?  to  his  existing  triplet, 

divulge  it  all  to  me  voluntarily."  and  christen  it  "The  Post-Office." 

"  Ha !     ha !     ha  I      Exactly — give  From  such  a  material  he  would  turn    , 

him    time    for    new    combinations,  you  out  a  very  first-class  demon  in- 

You  ought   to   flourish  in  the  next  deed:    and  we   can  imagine  how  it 

world,  Bertrand,  for  your  wisdom  is  would   hoard  and  grudge ;   how  its 

certainly  not  of  this."  baleful   eyes  would   glitter   with  a 

During  the  next  few  days,  while  malign  light  over  messages  of  peace, 
Bertrand's  letter  to  Eila,  and  Mor-  happiness,  and  love ;  and  how  its 
na's  to  Mr.  M*Killop,  were  on  their  festering  heart  would  rejoice  to 
way  to  Pau,  the  two  divisions  project  from  ill-omened  receptacles, 
of  our  dramatis  persoruB,  on  either  with  yells  of  obscene  exultation, 
side  of  the  Channel,  were,  as  far  as  such  despatches  as  might  carry  with 
the  action  of  the  piece  went,  pretty  them  grief,  terror,  shame, — ^a  blow, 
much  in  a  state  of  inaction.  There  a  stab,  and  so  forth, 
was  a  lull,  for  the  key  to  all  further  Asking  pardon  for  this  digression 
action  on  either  side  was  in  the  — pardonable,  perhaps,  as  the  Post- 
keeping  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Office  stops  the  .highway  of  our 
Post-Office.  We  have  not  seldom  story — we  repeat  that  the  dramatis 
had  to  mourn  over  the  shortcomings  personcR  went  on  for  a  few  days 
of  that  department  in  France.  much  as  we  left  them.     Eila  at  Pau, 

"  That,   Monsieur,    would    be   to  devoured  with  secret  apprehensions, 

effectively  degrade  the  human  being  yet  bright  as  Euphrosyne  to  all  the 

to  the  level  of  a  precise  automaton  world    about  her ;    Sir  Roland  ap- 

— an   inanimate  machine,"  was  the  parently  enjoying  himself  very  much 

ingenious  reply  of  a  postmaster   in  with  his  new  protegS  and  his  old 

the  Gironde  to  our  humble  sugges-  friends;      M*Killop     in     Scotland^ 

tion   that   a  frequent   variation    of  haggling  for  a    luck-penny   in  tlie 

four  hours  in  the  time  of  delivery  matter    of  .Tolmie-Donnochie,     but 
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serenely     expecting     "the     happy  of    gambler's    sentiment,    that^    in 

nevys;"  those  at  Bournemouth  con-  the    game    she    had    been    playing 

stantly  meeting. on  a  pleasant  friend-  without  any  personal  animus  what- 

ly  footing,  but  one  of  them  looking  ever,  the  cards  had  gone  against  her 

anxiously,  between  hopes  and  fears,  ,  simply :  there  was  the  loss,  and  to 

for  the  effect  of   the   actual    news  meet  it   was   her   business    in    the 

upon   him    whose    secret    she    had  mean  time.     If  there  was  any  spite 

divulged.     We  had  forgotten   Mrs.  against  the  adversary,  that  was  not 

M^Killop,  by  the  by;  and  that  lady  the    question    of    the    moment — it 

was  carrying   a   sore    and   spiteful  would  keep.     She    could    postpone 

heart,   filled  with    all  uncharity  to  that,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  any 

Eila  and  Sir  Roland,  into  the  salens  practicable  revenge,  till  a  future  op- 

which  constituted  the  poor  woman's  portunity.     Business  first,  pleasure 

Parfkdise  of  Fools.  afterwards.     And  thus  to  the  busi- 

Bertrand's  letter  arrived  at  last,  ness  of  the  moment  she  was  able 
and  as  we  already  know  its  con-  to  bring  a  mind  unclouded  with 
tents  and  all  that  they  implied  for  other  considerations ;  but  even  that 
Eila,  we  can  pretty  well  imagine  did  not  seem  to  help  her ;  solution 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  that  after  solution  presented  itself,  only  to 
young  lady.  She  had  not  at  all  b^  rejected  more  or  less  summarily, 
blinded  herself  to  the  possibility  of  To  make  a  confidante  of  her  step- 
such  a  response ;  but  the  contempla-  mother,  and  so,  by  flattering  her 
tion  of  it  had  been  too  bewildering  to  vanity,  secure  her  co-operation  and 
allow  her  to  provide  for  the  contin-  silence ;  to  prostrate  herself  before 
gency  by  any  reserve  plan  of  action.  Sir  Roland,  and  confess,  with  irre- 
The  letter  came,  and  found  her  un-  sistible  tears,  that  she  was  tired  of 
prepared,  and  it  filled  her  with  con-  Bertrand,  and  must  jilt  him — even 
stemation.  How  was  she  to  account  to  hint,  perhaps,  that  another  and 
for  it  to  her  father,  who  was  so  set  more  venerable  image  had  replaced 
upon  the  marriage?  how  prevent  the  idol  she  felt  compelled  to  shatter ; 
him  from  calling  Bertrand  to  ac-  to  seize  upon  the  cleanest  and 
count?  how  therefore  escape  the  most  solvent  -  looking  Count  from 
full  exposure  of  her  conduct?  How  the  ranks  of  the  nunqnnm  non 
was  she  to  baf9e  the  female  inquisi-  parati  who  surrounded  her,  and 
tion  of  her  irrepressible  step  mother?  solve  the  difficulty  by  walking  off 
and  supply  Bertrand  with  anything  with  him  into  the  hazy  regions  from 
like  an  unassailable  reason  for  his  which  he  derived  his  title :  such  and 
change  of  purpose?  Last,  but  not  suchlike  were  the  only  outlets  she 
least,  how  could  she  satisfy  Sir  could  discern,  and  none  of  them 
Roland,  and  prevent  him  from  sift-  was  palatable.  She  was  baffled, 
ing  the  matter  to  the  bottom  ?  Two  days  passed  and  found  her  in 

These  questions  rose  before  her,  the  same  position, 
clamouring  for  an  instant  solution.        ^*  It  is  strange  that  you  have  not 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  heard  from  Bertrand,"  remarked  her 

No  one  who  had  acted  as  she  had  step-mother  on  the  second, 
acted  could  have  any  pride,  in  the        "It  is    very  strange,"    was    the 

higher  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  galled  serene  reply ;  but  if  Count  Homey- 

by  Bertrand's  calm,  judicial  severity,  hoff,  or  even  Baron  Hunkers,  could. 

Her  mind  was  not  agitated  by  any  at  that  moment,  have  preferred  his 

such  emotion :  any  feeling  of  sore-  suit,  the  6dds  are  that  there  was  a 

ness  at  having  been  baffled  and  de  Countess  or  a  Baroness  all  ready  to 

f eated,  was  kept  in  ch^ck  by  a  sort  the  hand  of  either  nobleman. 
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The  third    day    Sir  Roland  also  declined    Sir    Roland's    invitation, 

remarked  it :  "  The  dog  is  coming  She  was  obliged,  however,  to  pro- 

bimself,  evidently  "  he  said ;  **  but  vide  for  each  emergency  as  it  arose, 

it  is  odd  he  doesn  t  even  telegraph.''  even  though  the  provision  was  no 

The  situation  was  becoming  sim-  better  than  a  transfer  from  the  fry- 
ply  desperate,  and  her  father  might  ing-pan  to  the  fire,  and  Xiice  tersd, 
return  any  day :  what  was  to  be  So  she  went, 
done  ?  Sir  Roland  was  more  than  usually 

The  strain  began  to  bo  too  much  affable    as    they  strolled    into    the 
for    her,    it    was    so    unremitting,  park;    he  was  more  than  usually 
Her  nights  became  sleepless,  haunt-  lively    and    entertaining ;    but    he 
ed  by  the  unsolved  problem,   and  watched   her  narrowly  with  quick 
by    day  she  was  for  ever  on  the  sidelong  glances ;  saw  an  aggrava- 
alert,   watching  every  turn  of  the  tion  of  all  the  symptoms  of  yester- 
conversation,  and  exercising  a  pro-  day;    observed    that   his    vivacity 
videndal  finesse  to  divert  it  from  (which  was  tentative)  jarred  upon 
any    topic,    however    remote,    that  her ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  carry 
might  lead  to  the  subject  of  Ber-  on  an  easy  conversation  with  an  un- 
trand*s  silence.     She  became  afraid  constrained  manner,  was  taxing  her 
to  be  with  her  mother  or  Sir  Ro-  powers  beyond  endurance.     He  re- 
land  without  the  presence  of  a  third  solved  to  imriddle  the  mystery,  so 
party,  and  to  avoid  this  was  another  he  paused  abruptly  in  the  conversa- 
call   upon  her  watchful  ingenuity,  tion,  stopped   short,  looked   at  her 
All    this    began    to  tell  upon    her  fixedly,    and    then,   as   if    noticing 
appearance  and    manner ;  and    the  something  amiss  for  the  first  time, 
symptoms  of  internal  dispcace  were  suddenly  cried  out, — 
legible     enough     in     her    pinched  "  God  bless  my  soul !  my  dear 
featured,  in  the  dark  circles  round  girl,  what  is  the  matter?     You  are 
ber  wearied  eyes,  and  in  spasmodic  looking     shockingly     ill — pale     as 
alternations     from     abstraction    to  death — thin,  worn,  miserable — what 
forced  vivacity.  is  it  ? — ^how  have  I  not  noticed  it 
Sir  Rolands  experienced  eye  de-  sooner?    You    have    some    misery 
tccted  this  change,  and  he  pondered  on  your  mind — tell  it  to  mo,   my 
deeply    over    it.     He  had   far  too  dear  child,  and  perhaps  I  may  be 
much  at  stake  not  to  be  anxious  till  able  to  help  you." 
the  marriage  was  over;  and,  being  "It  is  nothing,"  said  Eila,  in  a 
anxious,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 
his  own  selfish  fears  should  suggest  "  Nothing  !     come,     come,    Eila, 
that  something  had  gone  wrong  be-  you   can't    deceive    me ;    and  why 
tween  Bertrand  and  Eila.     But  he  should  you  ?  beUeve  me  that  your 
was    not    the   man    to   remain    in  happiness  is  very  near  my  heart." 
Hiispense  on  the  subject,  or  to  de-  Up  to  a  certain  point,  women  are 
lay  healing  measures  if  they  were  immeasurably  superior    to  men  in 
necessary ;    i^nd    therefore,   on   the  the  sort  of  game  Eila  was  playing ; 
fourth  day  of  Eila's  agony,  he  called  their  finesse  is  subtler,  their  self- 
and  sent  up  a  message  inviting  her  control  more  absolute,  their  power 
to  go  out  for  a  walk  with  him.  of    dissembling  infinitely  more  re- 
Mrs.    M*Killop  was,   at  the   mo-  fined ;   but,  in  the  language  of  the 
ment,  getting  unpleasantly  close  to  turf,    they    can't    "stay"    as    men 
the  fatal    subject  in    conversation,  can ;    they    are    handicapped    with 
and    Eila    was    glad   to    make  her    nerves    much    more    heavily    than 
escape ;  otherwise  she  would  have    the  nobler  sex ;  and,  in  a  protract- 
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ed    trial,    the    overweighting    tells,  venience;  you  told  him,  I  suppose, 

and    they    hreak   down.     Eila   had  that  it  waft  my  wish,  in  which  you 

reached  her  distance ;  she  had  gone  agreed,   that    the   marriage   should 

so  far  with  unflinching  endurance,  take  place  here  f 

but    she    could    do  no   more;   the  "Yes,  I  did." 

collapse  came,  and  she  burst  into  an  .  "  And  what  does  he  surest  f 

hysterical  fit  of  weeping.  "  Nothing    at    all ; ,  he    will    not 

Fortunately  the  park  was  empty,  marry  me  at  all/' 

so  that  there  were  no  witnesses  of  the  **  Almighty    heavens  I    what    do 

scene.     Sir    Roland  conducted    her  you  sayV"  roared  his  Excellency; 

tenderly  to  one  of  the  benches,  sat  "  breaks  his  engagement  f' 

down    by    her,    holding    her    hand  "Yes." 

in  both  his,  with  gentle,  soothing  Sir  Roland,  hereupon,  quite  for- 
pressures,  but  said  nothing  till  the  got  himself,  and  his  diplomatic  re- 
hurricane  passed  off.  serve,  and  fell  to  apostrophising  his 

We  of   the  rougher    sex  cannot  nephew,  in  a  torrent  of  "  shodciog 

comprehend  the  relief  afforded  by  bad  language,'*  shaking  in  the  vehe- 

this    "luxury  of  tears ;''    but    the  mence  of  his  evil  passion.     It  was 

effect  on   the   female   of    "  a   good  clearly  the  moment  for  a  recurrence 

cry"  seems   to  be  about  the  same  of  the  hysterics ;  and  they  recurred 

as  that  produced  by  "  a  good  stiff  accordingly,  the  head  of  the  patient 

*  corker '  of  brandy"  on  the  collapsed  dropping  on  to  the  shoulder  of  her 

nervous  system  of  the  male.  companion.     The  hysterics  and  this 

Eila's  attack  was  sufficiently  vio-  pathetic  symptom  were,  however,  for 

lent  and  genuine,  while  it  lasted,  a  time,  quite  lost  upon  Sir  Roland, 

but  it  soon  passed  ofl^  leaving  all  He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 

her  faculties  clearer  than  they  had  indeed,    but  ^uite    mechanically — 

been  for  days,  and,  under  the  cir-  the    result  of  an  inveterate  habit, 

cumstances,  she  gave  herself  time  perhaps;  in  other  respects  he  was 

for    reflection,   by    protracting    her  entirely    oblivious    of    her    whose 

formal   recovery  as  long  as  possi-  wrongs  appeared  to  excite  him  so 

bid ;  but  as  nothing  suggested  itself  deeply. 

to  her,  better  than  the  old  expedi-  Fierce  wrath  against  his  nephew 

ent  of  flight,   she   "came  to"  and  — burning,     fiery    hatred     to     old 

begged  to  bo  taken  home  at  once.  M^Killop,    and   bitter    self-reproadi 

**  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  at  having    lent    himself    to  a  dis- 

Roland,    "let  us    go;   but  I  must  honourable    contract — and     all    for 

ask    you    just    one    question — now  nothing, — these  were  his  first  emo- 

you    are    calm.      Is  it  about    Ber-  tions;  and  they  were  expressed  in 

trand  you  are  distressing  yourself  ?"  loud   incoherent  maledictions  quite 

"  Please  don't  ask  me."  unworthy  of  an  Excellency,  in  the 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  must ;  you  have  prenence  of  a  lady, 

heard  from  him  ?  be  frank  with  me ;  If  a  dispassionate  outsider  could 

I  am   sure    you  have    heard  from  have  witnessed  the  tableau,  it  would 

him."  certainly  have  struck  him  as  com* 

"  Yes,  I  have,'*  said  Eila,  in  des-  icaL 

peration.  A  beautiful  young  lady,  weeping 

*^  And  when  is  he  coming  ?"  and  wailing  on  the  .shoiilder  of  an 

"  He  is  not  coming."  elderly    satyr,    who    mechanicaUr 

"  What !"  cried  Sir  Roland  ;  "  not  fondled  ber,  but  was  otherwise  heed- 
coming  ?  Upon  my  word  he  shows  less  of  her  plight,  as  with  averted 
mighty  little    regard    for   my  con-  head  and  swollen  features   ho  sat 
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cursing  everybody  and  everything,-  enough.     What!   sacrifice  a  bcauti- 

in  a  most  catholic  spirit.  ful,  charming,  angelic  girl,  and  him- 

But  even  Sir  Roland^s  large  r«-  self  into  the  bargain,  to  his  own  vile 

pertoire  had  a  limit,  and  when  he  temper !     No,  no ;    I  won't  let  him 

had  cursed  himself  out,  more  practi-  cut  nis  own  throat ; — no,  no.'* 

cal  reflections  recurred.  "ISir  Roland,  listen  to  mo — I  will 

This  was  ruin,  pure  and  simple,  not  have  you  write  to  this  man  I  ho 

if  it  could  not  be  stopped — he  s{iw  has  insulted  mo  beyond  endurance, 

that;  for,  as  an  "honourable  man,"  If  he  prayed,  on  his  knees,  to  me, 

he  could  not,  of  course,  purchase  for  a  century,  I  would  not  consent 

Id^Eillop's  silence,   even  if    it  was  oven  to  look  at  him ;  do  you  under- 

in  the  market,  wluch  seemed  doubt-  stand  me  ?" 

f ul.  "  I  hear  you,  my  dear  child,  but 

But  how  far  the  mischief  was  re-  I  do  not  understand  you.     You  are 

parable, — that  was  the  thing  to  be  over-excited ;   think  no  more  of  it, 

ascertained,  now ;  and,  to  ascertain  now.     To-morrow  we  can  discuss  it 

it,    he    talked    right    through    the  coolly." 

hysterics,  with  the  most  selfish  in-  **  I  am  perfectly  cool.  Sir  Roland ; 

difference.  and  you  must  promise  me  not  to 

The    hysterics    accommodatingly  write  to  him." 

paused  to  let  his  question  be  heard,  "  Not  till  you  permit  me ;  but  do 

and    did  not  find  it   necessary  to  you  not  love  him,  then  f ' 

recur.  **  I    detest    him  ; — any  feeling    I 

"What  reason   does  he  dare   to  once  may  have  had  has  been  worn 

give  for  this  ?"  said  Sir  Roland.  out  by  his   childish  folly,  his  out- 

"  He  has  changed  his  mind ;   he  rageous  temper,  his  vanity,  and  his 

does  not  care  for  me ;  ho  does  not  weakness ;  he  is  too  bojrish.     I  feel 

trust  in  me*"  that  I  could  not  lean  upon  such  a 

"  How  ?"  heart"  (and  here  she  nestled  closer  to 

"  I    declined,    you    know,"    con-  Sir  Roland's,  as  if  to  indicate  that  it 

tinued  Eila,  shifting  her  head  to  Sir  was  of  a  more  suitable  pattern),  "  so 

Roland's  biceps,  so  as  to  bring  her  it  is  as  well  as  it  is ;  I  can't  think 

eyes  into  play — "  I  declined  to  have  how  a  nephew  can  be  so  unlike  an 

anything  to  say  to  him,  without  your  uncle.     Say  nothing,  please,  to  any- 

sanction."  body  about  it.      I  would  not  have 

"  You  did  ?    Well  ?"  even  papa  and  mamma  know  how 

"  This  has  enraged  him ;   I  fear  I  have  been  humiliated ;   you  must 

his  temper  is  sadly  vindictive ;  and  help  me  to  concoct  a  story  for  them  ; 

he  writes  to  me,  spurning  me.  Sir  will  you  not  ?" 

Koland — spurning  Twd."  "1  am  perplexed,"  stammered  Sir 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry  I    he  shall  Roland  ;    **  but  I  will— I  will  think 

cat  his  words."  it  over.     You  are  quite  certain  that 

"  No,  no,  T  beg  of  you  ;  no.     He  a  reconciliation  is  impossible  V" 

sayfl,    *  Apparently  you   prefer    Sir  "  Positively ;  I  would  never  listen 

Roland's  good  opinion.  Sir  Roland's  to  it." 

afiection,  to  mine ; — I  leave  you  to  "  I  am  perplexed,"  repeated   his 

him.' "  Excellency,    hazily :     and    well    ho 

"  Oh,  this  is  some  lover's  whim,  might  be ;  for  to  concoct  a  story  for 

some    mere    caprice;     it    must    be  M^Killop  that  would  have  any  sav- 

righted ;    you    have    been    teasing  ing  efiect  on  his  own  prospects,  was 

him,  perhaps ;  but  leave  him  to  me  a  stiffish  undertaking.     "  1  am  pcr- 

— I'll  bring  turn  to  his  senses  quick  plexed,  but  I  will  speak  to  you  to- 


• 
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morrow.     Can  we  meet  at  the  same  if  not   money,   what    then  ?     Was 

hour  ?'*  there  no  other  device  that  woqld  be 

**  Certainly."  as  efficacious,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

**Till  then,  no  more  of  it;  now  not  be  so  indecently  and  vulgarly 

let    us    return."      And    they  went  nude?     Voyons, 

home,    almost   without    exchanging  That  night  the  Duchess  of  Esil, 

a  word.  Lady  Grampington,  and   a  certain 

The  burden  had,  to  some  extent,  French  marquis  of  the  old  regime^ 
fallen  from  Eila's  shoulders.  She  had  to  play  dummv  whist:  they 
had,  at  least,  found  and  initiated  waited  for  the  complementary  mem- 
a  policy ;  she  had  made  a  sort  of  ber  of  the  partie  till  their  noble  tem- 
pseudo-confidant,  as  against  her  pers  were  sadly  exasperated  ;  and,  at 
father  and  mother,  ana  she  had  last,  a  message  came  that  he  was  in- 
commanded  him  to  concoct  wavs  disposed.  Sir  Roland  was,  in  fact, 
and  means  of  her  escape  from  the  engaged  in  playing,  with  a  spectral 
dilemma.  But  if  the  burden  had  adversary,  a  game  of  chess,  his  bad 
been  shifted  from  her  shoulders,  angel  suggesting  the  moves.  The 
it  had  assuredly  transferred  itself  to  advice  of  his  monitor  must  have 
those  of  her  confidant  with. a  very  been  effective,  and  he  must  have 
much  enhanced  weight  won ;  for  on  rising  to  go  to  bed,  he 

His   Excellency  staggered    under  muttered,  with  a  not  very  angelic 

it ;  he  was  not  merely  perplexed,  he  smile,   "  That  will  checkmate  him, 

was  at  his  wits'   end ;    no    course  and  the  game  must  be  mine." 

seemed  before  him  but  to  walk  out  When  Sir  Roland  had  made  up  his 

of  his  worldly  possessions  and  all  mind  to  join  M*Killop  in  his  scheme 

their  direct  and  indirect  advantages,  and  to  defraud  his  nephew,  he  had 

and  beg  "  this  infernal,  hare-brained,  amused,   though  it  can  scarcely  be 

upsetting,    romantic    noodle    of    a  said  that  he  deceived,  any  little  rem- 

nephew"  to  walk  into  them :   while  nant  of  a  conscience  he  possessed, 

he  settled  down,  on  a  miserable  pit-  by  assuring   himself   that,    by   one 

tance    of    a    hidf-pension,    at   some  compensation  and  another,  Bertrand 

small  Continental  town.     That  was  would    not    be    materially  a   loser, 

the  only  coiu*se  which  he  could  pur-  Still    the   resolution    had    educated 

sue,  according  even  to  his  filmy  view  him  to  the  idea  of  a  fraud :   as  a 

of  honour.    The  other  alternative  was  matter  of  fact,  it  had  done  so;  for 

too  broad.     To  purchase  Mr.  M*Kil-  the  juggle  of  compensation  was  only 

lop— that  was  the  only  other  line  a  little  bit  of  gilt  gingerbread,  of- 

he  could,   at  first,    see ;     but    that  fered,  in  a  sort  of  honorary  way,  as 

was  a  naked  fraud,  and  it  looked  a  bribe  to  a  quasi  moral  sense,  and 

extremely  nasty  witliout  any  cloth-  more  to  keep  up  a  respectable  fiction 

ing.      But  on  continued  reflection,  than  for  any  other   purpose.      He 

M^Killop  was  rolling  in  money ;   he  had  looked  fraud  deliberately  in  the 

was    not    purchasable :     no    money  face — there  was  the  great  fact ;  and, 

would  silence  him  if  ne  had  made  though  he  had  covered  it  up   im- 

up  his  mind  to  speak ;  so  the  fraud  mediatelv   with    a    flimsy  veil,   the 

looked  all  the  nakeder  and  uglier  for  shock  of  novelty  could  never  again 

being  impracticable.     Was  there  no  distiu'b  him  on  a  reperusal  of  its 

other  means  of  circumventing  him?  ** hateful   mien."     To  have  formed 

M^Killop's    interest  was    clearly  to  the  resolution  at  all,  showed  that  he 

keep  quiet;  but  he  had  shown  pre-  was  pretty  near  the  bottom  of  the 

monitory  symptoms  of  growing  a  facilis  descensus  ;  and  it  supplied  any 

conscience ;  what  could  check  them  ?  little  impetus  that  was  necessary  to 
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tumble  him  down  into  the  depths,  publicity  he  will  give  to  the  scandal 

when  his  self-interest  .gravitated  in  by  instituting  a  suit ;  the  exposure  in 

the  same  direction.  court  of  all  your  most  sacred  feelings ; 

His  self-interest  did  now  so  gravi-  the  sneering  of  impertinent  counsel 

tate  unmistakably ;   and  the  ques-  over  your  letters  ;  the  jeering  of  the 

tion  of  a  fraud  on  his  nephew — a  audience    and    the    press,  —  I    can 

Euro  uncompensated    fraud  —  gave  quite    comprehend  how  you  recoil 

im  surprisingly  little  trouble;  the  ^om  such  an  ordeaL 

moral  difficulties  of  doing  the  thing  ^*  Now  for  my  solution.      I  take 

at  all,  were  almost  immediately  lost  it  for  granted  that  any  girl  of  sensi- 

sight  of  in  the  superior  difficulty  of  bility  would  rather  underlie  the  im- 

inducing    M^Rillop    to    co-operate,  putation  of  having  jilted  than   that 

How  that  was  to  be  done  had  oc-  of  having  b^n  jilted.    Well,   you 

cupied  his  thoughts   this    evening,  must  turn  the  tables  on  Bertrand ; 

The  result  of    his  reflections  was,  you  must  jilt  him,  before  it  has  got 

that   M^Killop*s  co-operation   could  wind  that  he  has  broken  faith  uith 

only  be  secured  by  stratagem ;  he  you ;  in  a  word,  you  must  marry 

thought  he  saw  the  way  to  check-  unmediately.  The  suggestion  startles 

mate  him,  as  he  had  exclaimed ;  and  you  perhaps,  or  you  think  I  jest 

he  made  his  first  move  in  that  direc-  *  Husoands  don't  grow  like  black- 

tion  the  next  morning,  by  writing  berries,'  you  will  say.     True ;  but  I 

the  following  letter  to  Eila : —  donH  jest,  and,  what  is  more,  I  see 

a  husband  already,  if  you  will  only 

"  My   DEAB  Eila,  —  I  have  •em-  take  him.     '  Who  is  he  ? '  you  ask. 

ployed  the  interval  since  we  parted  Wait  a  little. 

jn  trying  to  find  a  solution  for  your  ^^  I  have  looked  at  the  matter  from 

troubles  and  my  own ;  I  couple  my  my  point  of  view  also,  I  told  you. 

own  with  yours,  not  only  because  Very  well ;  and  I  have  said  to  my- 

whatever  troubles  you  distresses  me,  self,  *  Here  is  the  most  charming  girl 

but  because,  both  by  the  infamous  in  Christendom,  and  she  has  been 

conduct  of  my  nephew  and  by  my  treated  infamously  by  my  scoundrel 

own  involuntary  agency,  I  feel,  to  of  a  nepheW.     He  has  put  her  in  a 

a  certain  degree,  responsible  for  the  dreadful  position.     I  am  bound  to 

situation  in  which  you  find  yourself,  get  her  out  of  it,  not  only  because 

I  said  I  was  perplexed  yesterday,  and  of  my  affection  for  her,  but  because 

I  have  had  many  hours  of  perplex-  she  has  been  compromised   by  my 

ity  since.     I  have,  however,  found  kinsman.     She  must  marry.    Good ; 

a   Solution   which   would   certainly  but  she  must  marry  well — into  a 

relieve  you  from  your  painful  posi-  position   and  a  fortune  worthy  of 

tion,  though,  it  is  more  tnan  possible,  ner.      Clearly  so  ;    but    she    must 

you  may  be  unwilling  to  ado^t  it  marry  immediately ;  and  how  to  find 

^^  I  have  looked  at  the  situation  a  suitable  match  for  her  immediate- 

from  your  point  of  view  and  from  ly  ?   there  is  the  question.      It  is 

my  own,  and,  looking  at   it  from  difficult,  but  I  am  bound  to  do  it' 

yours    and    through-  your  delicate  "Very  welL      I    offer   you,   my 

sensibility,  I  can  see  very  clearly  all  •  dear  girl^  my  own  fortune  and  my 

from  which  you  recoil.  own  position — neither  of  them  alto- 

"  The  humiliation  of  a  sudden,  un-  gether  despicable.    The  feeling  that 

explained  desertion ;  the  sympatlly  I  can  be  of  use  to  yon  emboldens 

and  the  sneers  of  society ;  the  indel-  me  to  make  the  offer  which  your 

ible  brand  iA.  slight  and  rejection ;  charms,  the  moment  I  saw  you,  sug- 

the  line  your  faUier  will  take ;  the  gested  to  my  heart.      If  you  will 

VOL.  ex.—  NO.  DCLXXII.  2  P 
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take  these  ofieriogs,  burthened  with  Ella's    personal   attractions   were 

an  old  fellow  who  loves  you  very  a  slight  alleviation,  certainly;  but, 

devLtly—tous    voild — ^you   will    find  after  all,  only  a  slight  one. 

your  solution,   and    make    me   the  So  he  wrote  the  letter,  feeling  that 

happiest  of  men.     If  you  cannot  do  he  was  paying  no  small  price  for  his 

this,  of  course  3'ou  shall  have  my  preservation. 

friendliest  services  in  attempting  to  That  which  was  to  be  done  must 

find  some  other  means  of   extrica-  be  done   promptly,  however;    and 

tion ;  though,  I  confess,  this  is  the  he    dispatched   the  letter  with    all 

only  one    that    presents  itself.      I  haste,  and  determined  to  carry  out 

think  I  could  maKe  you  very  happy,  his  plan  with  the  utmost  energy, 

and  the  position  in  which  I  should  His  knowledge  of    character    gave 

place  you  would  be  more  suitable  to  him  considerable  hope  that  his  suit 

your  grace  and  refinement  than  is  would  not  be  rejected ;  but  as  it  was 

your  present  home,  with  the  unoon-  the  last  card  in  his  pack,  he  awaited 

genial  society  of  a  step-mother  ^hose  the  result  with  much  anxiety, 

vulgarity    makes    you    wince,    uid  When    Eila    received    the   letter 

whose  unkindness  to  you  has  often  she  carried  it  to  her  own  nxnn  for 

pained   me.      I    have  written    this  perusal 

rather  than  said  it,  so  as  to  give  Its  contents  may,  or  may  not, 
you  time  for  reflection.  But  let  our  have  been  unexpected ;  they  cer- 
meeting  take  place,  as  arranged,  this  tainly  were  not  unwelcome,  for 
afternoon,  and  then  you  shall  give  '^  Thank  heaven  I  thank  heaven  !** 
me  your  answOT.  Believe  me  that  were  her  pious  ejaculations  when 
I  await  it  as  eagerly  as  if  I  was —  she  had  read  it  through ;  and  then, 
what  shall  we  say  f — twenty  years  having  laid  it  on  her  toilette  table, 
younger  I  Let  it  be  *  Yes ! '  dearest  she  looked  in  the  glass,  and  mur- 
Eila ;  oh.  let  it  be  ^  Yes  I '  mured  to  herself,  with  a  pleasant 
*^  Yours  most  affectionately,  smile,  "Lady  Cameron  1"  The 
"  RoLAMD  Camsron.'*  marHago  was,  in  fact,  not  only  wel- 
come as  a  means  of  extrication,  but 
Let  us  not  suppose  that,  in  writ-  perfectly  so  for  its  own  sake.  She 
ing  this  letter,  Sir  Roland  was  not  had  no  foolish  prejudices  about  in- 
proposing  a  step  that  was  most  un-  equality  of  years.  To  her,  marriage 
congenial  to  him.  He  abhorred  the  was  a  practical,  not  a  sentiment^ 
marriage  tie,  and,  indeed,  had  spent  question.  An  elderly  husband  was 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  practi-  even  more  desirable  than  a  young 
cally  evincing  his  contempt  and  dis-  one,  according  to  her  creed,  which 
re;;ard  for  it  It  suggested  to  him  said,  "  It  is  better  to  be  an  old 
trouble,  boredom^  bondage,  and  a  man's  darling  than  a  young  man's 
total  revolution  m  his  habits ;  he  slave."  So  that,  if  Sir  Roland  and 
also  felt  that  he  should  incur  ridi-  Bertrand  bad  originally  come  on  the 
cule — and,  in  fact,  if  Eila's  anteced-  tapis  together  as  rivals,  Bertrand's 
ent  arrangement  got  wind,  which  it  chances  would  certainly  have  been 
certainly  would,  something  more  slender.  It  would  have  resolved 
than  ridicule.  Still  it  was  his  onlj^  itself  pretty  well  into  a  match  be- 
resource ;  it  was  the  only  effectual  tween  /ee-simple  and  reversionary 
way  of  shutting  M^Killop's  mouth,  interests,  and  Eila  was  quite  awaro 
The  alternatives  before  nim  were,  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
Marriage  or  Ruin :  and  as  the  for-  two  in  the  bush,  for  she  had  plenty 
mer  was  clearly  tne  minor  evil,  lie  of  proverbial  wisdom  at  command, 
adopted  it  In  spite  of  Bertrand,  she  would 
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thQ8  still  have  the  same  fortune  and  She  arrived  first  at  the  rendez- 
a  better  position — all  at  once,  too,  tous,  and  had  time  to  pose  herself 
without  waiting  for  dead  men's  and  study  an  effective  overture  he- 
shoes.  How  that  would  gall  Ber-  fore  Sir  lU^nd  made  his  appear- 
trand  I    And  what  glory  to  domin-  ance. 

eer  over  Mrs.   M^Killop!    what  an  The  r6U  she  should  adopt  had 

extinguisher  this  would  be  for  her  been  a  subject  of  some  doubt  to  her. 

insolence,   her  affected   superiority,  She  had  hesitated  whether  to  play 

her    nonsensical    pedigree  I     Lady  B^gar-maid    to   his   Oophetua,   or 

Cameron  of    Aberloma  would  put  the  coy  and  difficult  nymph  requir- 

Mrs.  M^Killop  of  Tolmie-Donnocnie  ing  solicitation  and  lime  for  thought 

in  her  place,  and  keep  her  there.  But  the  latter  was  too  hazardous ; 

Then    the   county  neighbours  who  the  time  was  so  short  that  her  art 

had  ignored  them  ; — what  bliss  to  must  be  no  longer  than  was  abso- 

snub  them  all  round  as  the  great  lutely  necessary;   and  she  decided 

lady  of    the    district !     She    would  for  a  modified  reading  of  the  ^^  B^- 

turn  the  tables  on  th^m  with  a  ven-  gar-maid."      This     resolution     had 

geance ;  and  Mr.  Tainsh's  brutality  scarcely  been  taken,  when  the  sound 

to  her,  that  would  not  be  forgot-  of  approaching  steps  warned  her  to 

ten.     Tainsh  should  either  be  sum-  fall  into  a  fit  of  deep  abstraction, 

marily  dismissed  from   his   factor-  from  which  she  did  not  awake  till 

ship,   or   retained    for  purposes  of  the  fitting  moment,  when  Sir  Ro- 

persecution.  land  was,  so  to  speak,  within  range. 

It   was   a    glorious    vista.      She  Then  she  looked  up  with  a  start, 

rubbed  her  hands  with  delight  as  rose    quivering,    went    forward    to 

she  contemplated  it,   and  reflected  meet  him,  with  two  or  three  steps 

on  her  marvellous  escape,  and  how  of   impassioned    energy,   gave    him 

two  days  ago  she  might  have  thrown  one  long,  thrilling  glance,   and  fell 

herself  to  the  dogs,  and  espoused  a  upon  his  bosom. 

Horneyhoff:  "Mine,  Eila?  mine?"    cried  the 

Again   and    again  she  expressed  old  reprobate, 

the  devoutest  gratitude  to  Heaven.  *'It  is  your  generosity,  and  not 

There  were  minor  difficulties  to  your  love— it  cannot  be  your  love 

encounter,   of    course.     Her   father  — that  has  prompted  you  to  this," 

might  be  troublesome ;  he  was  set  she  murmured, 

on    the    marriage    with    Bertrand,  '•  It    is    my    fervent    love,    my 

whom  she  was  to  jilt, — ha  I  ha ! — but  darling — I  swear  to  it,"   cried    Sir 

Sir  Roland  must  man^e  all  that  Roland. 

Under  the  shelter  of  his  name  and  "No,  no,  it  is  your  chivalry  that 

position,   it  mattered    little  to  her  speaks,"  moaned  the  Beggar-maid, 

what  her  relations  thought,  or  said,  "  It  is  'my  love,   which  I  glory 

or  did.     Sir    Roland  would   make  in,"  shouted    King  Oophetua.     "I 

tiiie  details  all  right;  and  with  such  will  go  on   my  knees  to  you,  and 

thoughts  she  tripped  out  joyously  swear  it"  (he  didn't,  though),  "and 

to  meet  him  ;    and    never    with  a  beg  for  a  little  in  return." 

brighter  mien,  or  half  so  light  a  "Ah!    what  heart  could    refuse 

heM%  had  she  gone  forth  to  meet  love  to  such  noble  generosity  f 

her  gallant  young  lover  in  the  sum-  '     »*Do  not  talk  of  generosity ;  tell 

mer  woods.  me  ttiat  you  believe  in  my  love  j 

tell  me  that  you  return  it  a  little ; 

me,  and 

And  with  a  virtaons  visor  hide  deep 


Ah^^t  deceit  BlMwld  Bteia  fi«h  gratte    tell   me  that  you  accept 
nd*^^J^  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice  I''      then  I  shall  be  happy." 
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"  I  do, — I  do, — all — all  !**  main  question—  that  of  the  marriage 

"Then  I  am   happy,'*  cried   Sir  — was    carried,   as   we    have   seen, 

Roland;  and  nothing  further  of  a  n^m.   em^ ;    hut  when  it  got  into 

sentimental  nature  occurring  to  him  committee,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 

to  say  at  the  moment,   he  set  to  dehate  and  difiBcuUy  in    adjusting 

work  and   kissed  his  fiancee  in  a  some  of   the  details.  .  A  business- 

yery    business-like    way,    conduct-  like  spirit  being  dit^played  on  both 

ing  her  drooping  form,  with  &  "  long-  sides,  however,  and  an  honest  desire 

drawn-out  sweetness"  of  slow  pro-  to  effect  a  settlement,  all  difficulties 

gression,    back    to    the    seat   from  were,  at  length,  removed,  and  the 

which  she   had  arisen.     It  was  a  session  closed  with  the  sentimental 

loathly  sight  formalities  which  had    marked   its 

The  interview  between  this  well-  opening.     Let  us  leave  the  romantic 

matched  pair  was  a  long  one.     The  lovers  for  a  little  to  themselves. 


AMERICAN     BOOKS. 

Thb  lighter  literature  of  America  ladies  have  a  different  code  of  man- 
has  hitherto  confined  itself  within  a  ners  in  New  York  or  Boston  from 
very  narrow  sphere.  Its  nationality  that  which  is  current  in  London, 
has  been  only  the  nationality  of  a  We  have  acquired  wonderful  scraps 
limited  circle — it  has  had  nothing  in  of  information  about  the  toilette  and 
it  of  the  wider  air  of  a  great  conti-  expenses  of  an  American  beauty,  and 
nent  The  opinion  of  a  village,  the  the  easy  manner  in  which  she  treats 
habits  of  a  town,  have  been  the  her  lovers ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
most  we  have  been  able  to  learn  that  we  know  how  they  make  cakes  in 
wits  novel  or  characteristic.  Its  a  New  England  farm-steading,  and 
tone,  in  short,  has  been  local  and  how  well  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
not  national  Except  in  the  works  may  thrive  in  conjunction  with 
of  Mrs.  Stowe— or,  to  speak  more  to  washing  and  scrubbing.  This  sort 
the  letter,  in  her  first  work — and  in  of  thing  is  amusing  enough,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  there  has  even  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
been  nothing  like  the  beginning  of  with  the  society  it  portrays  may 
f^  new  literature.  The  books  have  generally  make  out  with  tolerable 
been  middle-class  books,  domestic  distinctness  which  part  of  it  is  true 
in  tone  and  narrow  in  treatment,  to  fact,  and  which  is  coloured  by 
and  evidently  written  for  the  young  the  hopes  and  theories  of  an  enthu- 
people,  who  alone  in  a  busy  oommun-  siastic  fancy.  But  in  all  this  there 
ity  have  time  to  road.  Women,  of  is  nothing  new,  nothing  of  the  en- 
ojurse,  are  the  great  Dovel-readers  ergy  of  youthful  forces,  and  not 
everywhere,  and  a  great  majority  of  much  beyond  mere  imitation  of  the 
such  books  must  at  all  times  take  English  model  upon  which  the 
their  tone  from  the  mild  tastes  and  school  has  been  formed.  Of  late 
home  interests^of  the  ffentle  reader,  years,  however,  this  flatness  and 
whose  leisure  permits  her  to  go  con-  dead  level  have  begun  to  b|*eak  up, 
tentedly  through  hundreds  of  pages  and  the  impulse  of  new  life  makes 
d  unexciting  dialogue.  We  have  itsdf  visible  to  us  in  the  hands  of 
learned  from  these  works  that  young  two  very  difierent  classes.    The  one 
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which  is  the  most  healthy  and  vig-  ing,  sometimes  revolting ;  the  other 
orous  is  that  which  comes  from  the  is  all  theory,  aspiration,  fancy.  Both 
lawless  outskirts  of  the  world,  from  are  tentative  eflbrts  towards  some- 
California  and  the  wilds,  and  is  thing  hetter^-chaotic  heavings  of  un- 
represented to  the  English  reader  trained  intellect,  and  power  which 
chiefly  by  the  little  volume  called  has  not  quite  learned  to  know  itself 
*  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp '  ♦ —  an^  its  strength.*  But  on  that  very 
a  book  which  has  been  visible  about  account  they  are  full  of  interest ; 
the  railway  bookstalls  for  some  time  their  irregularity  and  imperfections 
past,  with  a  revolting  green-and-yel-  giving  evidence  of  &e  working  of 
low  picture  of  9,  furious  virago  of  the  new  life.  America,  as  it  is  in  New 
lowest  class  on  its  boards — by  way,  York  drawing-rooms,  is  something 
apparently,  of  keeping  it  out  of  the  considerably  more  artificial,  conven- 
hands  of  readers  with  any  r^ard  for  tional,  and  untrue,  than  even  life  in 
their  character.  The  other  class  is  London, — ^we  speak,  let  us  premise, 
of  a  very  different  type,  and  is  also  not  from  personal  knowledge,  but 
to  be  found  about  the  bookstalls  in  from  the  pictures  in  American 
very  slim  and  cheap,  and  apparently  books ;  the  New  England  villages 
very  popular,  little  volumes.  It  is  are  very  much  better  and  more 
feminine  in  tone,  but  so  far  different  original,  vet  they  are  also  limited 
from  the  merely  domestic  ideal  as  to  by  all  the  pettiness  of  a  fully 
open  up  to  us  a  new  school  of  thought  established  and  imchanging  life, 
and  feeling,  such  as  we  have  but  few  But  very  different  is  the  wild 
specimens  of  in  England.  This  class  existence  among  the  diggings,  the 
of  books  may  bo  represented  by  the  chaotic  bepnning  of  new  empires, 
tiny  production  called  *  Gates  Ajar.'  In  California  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  arc 
Here  are  two  ways  newly  opened  not  the  founders,  neither  are  old  laws 
up  into  the  mind  of  the  groat  of  an  old  world  the  foundation  upon 
continent,  which  are  worthy  a  little  which  the 'new  state  is  to  be  built 
consideration.  They  represent  the  It  is  founded  rather  upon  conquest, 
t^orld  which  is  beneath  convention-  not  of  old  civilisation,  but  of  older 
alitics,  beyond  the  sway  of  any-  nature,  and  represents  to  us  more 
thirg  but  the  roughest  and  widest  nearly  what  primitive  settiements 
principles  of  life,  on  the  one  hand,  must  have  been,  how  Nimrod  and 
and  the  world  which  is  making  an  Tubal-Cain  may  have  started  their 
offort  to  break  through  the  banal  new  kingdoms,  than  any  more  stately 
laws  of  flat,  respectable,  middle-class  impulse  of  colonisation.  It  is  to  be 
existence  on  the  other.  The  first  is  hoped  that  the  patriarchs  were  more 
rude  and  wild,  and  though  sufficient-  innocent  in  their  ways  than  the  dig- 
ly  pure  in  tone,  yet  dealing  with  gers,  and  less  s^led  in  evil ;  but  in 
many  questions  and  introducing  their  case,  as  in.  that  of  this  last  em- 
many  personages  in  a  calm  histori-  bryo  of  human  power,  life  went  first 
cal  fashion,  without  praise  or  blame,  in  its  rudest  principles,  and  worked 
which  are  not  often  mentioned  in  itself  into  law  and  shape.  The  shape 
the  domestic  circle ;  the  other  is  apt  has  scarcely  come  yet  in  California, 
to  be  fantastic  in  its  spiritual  yearn-  but  the  hfe  is  there,  fierce,  unruly, 
ings,  and  will  not  please  the  ortho-  and  untrained — ^abounding  in  evil 
dox.  The  one  is  all  fact,  rough,  elements,  with  nothing  beyond  some 
terrible,  unusual,  sometimes  touch-  spark  of  constitutional  kindness  for 

*  The  Luck  of  Booriiig  Camp ;  and  other  Sketches.    By  Bret  Harte.    Hotten : 
London. 
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the  weak  and  awe  of  the  unknown  dUtlnctlon  rather  tlian  a  definition.    Pcr- 

to  represent  religion  in  i<>-but  yet  ^^1^  |^  the  minor  dcUOla  of  liftgcrs,  to^, 

.    *^,      .  A  ^  ^  cans,  «fcc.,  the  camp  may  liave  been  defi- 

natural,  vigorous,  ana  new.  cient;  but  these  elkht  omissions  did  not 

» The  luck  of  Roanng  Camp  is  but  detract  from  their  aj^e^nte  force.    The 

one  very  brief  tale  out  of  a  dozen.  It  Btroneest  roan  had  iost  throe  flnj^ers  on 

is  a  narrative  of  a  short  life— that  of  his  right  hand;  the  best  ahot  had  but 

ababy— in  one  of  those  cmious  colp-  """.^IJch  was  the  physical  aspect  of  the 

nies  of  gold-diggers.     It  bears  every  men  that  were  dispersed  around  tlic  cabin, 

evidence  of  being  true  to  the  life,  as  The  oamp  lay  In  a  trian^lar  valley,  be- 

a  tncture  studied  from  the  life  might  tween  two  hills  and  a  river.    The  only 

uJ^  »^»A/*4^A^    ¥n.  ixo,       T*   ia  fiiTl   t\f  outlct  wfts  a  stccp  trail  on  tlic  summit  of 

be   expected   to  be.      U  is  full  of  ^  ^^  ^^^  faced  Uie  cabin,  now  illrnni- 

rude  figures,  witiiout  a  pretence  at  „atcd  by  the  rising  moon.  ...  A  Arc 
'  civilisation  even,  much  less  refine  of  withered  pine-boughs  added  sociality 
ment — men  without  cooscience  or  to  the  gathering.  By  degrees  the  natural 
restraint,  careless  in  body  and  in  levity  of  RoaHiig  Cami>  returned.  Bets 
.J  ^j  _  !.*«**.->  .l^w«  Au««.  were  freely  offered  and  taken  regarding 
mmd,  and  rough  as  the  rocks  they  the  result  .  .  .  In  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
work  among ;  yet  it  is  iong  since  we  cited  discussion  an  exclamation  came  from 
have  read  anything  so  touching,  those  nearest  the  door,  and  the  camp 
Here  in  some  dozen  pages  the  whole  stopped  to  listen  Above  the  swaying 
^'\  1  -.,^«  ««1a««i«  iT*^  to  o«*  u^  *Md  moaninir  of  tlie  pine^s,  the  swift  rush 
wild,  rude,  unlovely  life  18  set  be-  of  the  riverTand  the  cmclding  of  the  tire, 
fore  us,  utterly  denuded  of  anything  rose  a  sharp,  querulous  cry— a  cry  miliko 
elevating  or  beautiful,  unteachable,  anything  heard  before  in  the  camp.  The 
uncontrollable,  and  yet  with  a  heart  P^nes  stopped  moaning,  tlic  r\ver  ceased 
that   can    be    touched,   and  is   still  to  rush  and  the  fire  to  crackle   It  seemed 

tV       ^    Ai-  •      !•  'x        ^  as  if  nature  had  stopi)ed  to  hnten  too. 

capable   of    the  very  simphcity   of       iixuc   camp  rose  to  iU  feet  as  one 

tenderness  in  its  uncouth  way.     We  man." 

are  introduced  to  the  camp  at  a  mo-        When  the  next  step  in  the  story 

ment  of  high  excitement.     A  won-  comes,  and  the  loungers  are  admit- 

derful  event  bas  just  happened  in  it  ted  to  see  the  new-bom  creature. 

The  one  wretehed  woman  in  the  place,  cradled  in  a  candle-box,  and  placed 

an  abandoned  creature,  for  whom  no  upon  the  table,  while  its  mother  lies 

one  pretends  to  have  either  respect  dead,  and  decently  covered  over  in 

or  regard,  dies  in  givhig  birth  to  a  a  comer,  the  scene  is  not  less  charac- 

child,  and  the  child  is  received  by  teristic     The  dead  woman  has  little 

the  diggers  with  a  wondering  rev-  or  no  pity  from  them,  but  the  new 

erence,  curiosity,  and  sense  of  pro-  life  is  wonderful  and  strange,  filling 

prietorship,  which  have  the  Strang-  them  with  curiosity  and  a  sentiment 

'est    eflfect    upon    them.      Here   is  which  they  do  not  understand.     A 

Roaring  Camp  as  it  appeared  while  hat  is  placed  for  contributions  for 

this  event  was  taking  place: —  the  maintenance  of  the  baby  beside 

"The  aasembUige  nmnbeitMl  about  a  |*?  S"^"*J^!?  ^""^  '?J^  *^^*  *^] 

hundred  men.    One  or  two  of  them  were  Kmds  of  extraordinary  gifts  are  put 

actual  fugitives  from  justice,  some  were  —"a  silver  tobacco-box,  a  doubloon, 

<'rlminal3,  and  all  were  reckless.    Physl-  a  navy  revolver,  silver-mounted — a 

callv  they  exhlWted  no  indication  of  their  g^i^   specimen,    a  diamond    breast- 
past  lives  and  character.    The  sreatest      •  j*  j     •       ^  ^  j  i_ 

launp  had  a  Raphael  face,  with  a  profu-  PJ^i  »  diamond  ring  (sugg^ted  by 

filon  of  blond  hair :  Oakhurst,  a  gambler,  the  pm,  with  the  remark  from  me 

had  the  melancholy  air  and  intellectual  giver  that  ho  saw  that  pin,  and  went 

abstractionof  a  Hamlet;  the  noblest  and  two    diamonds    better),"  —  all    this 
most  courftgeous  man  was  scarcely  over  ^  pouring  into  the  hat   while 

five  feet  In  height,  with  a  soft  voice,  and  ^iT  t^***"*©   "■•^  ^'^  "«v,,  »»•"*« 

an    embarrassed    thnld    manner.      The  *»«  ^^  V^^  lo  a  hne   stanng  at 

term   '  rough  *  applied  to  them  was  a  the  infant.     The  first  man  who  en- 
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tei^d  had  taken  off  his  hat,  **  and  they  are  at  first  ashamed^ — ^hecomc 

in  such  communities  good  and  bad  apparent  to  us.     Nothing  is  softened 

actions  are  catching,**  and  the  whole  in   the  picture — there  is  no  senti- 

camp  thus  uncovered  to  the  child,  ment — ^nobody  is  reminded  of  the 

who  had  been  given  to  it^  a  noyel  innocence   of    his    own    cradle    in 

responsibility  and  privilege.  words,  as  so  many  moralist-humor- 

'*  Only  one  incident  occurred  to  break  ists  would  take  pleasure  in  remind- 

the  monotony   of  the  procession.    As  ing  him.     The  Cfamp  is  ^ot  changed 

Kcntuck  bent  over  the  candle-box,  half-  at  once  into  a  nurs^  Bethel     But 

curiou8l>%  the  child  turned,  and,  In  a  neyertheless,  the  whole  community, 

spasm  Of   pain,  caucrht  at  his  groping  ii«'»^*»;"^«^ooy  *^^  ,».*vi«  vwiu«i«tii*j, 

finger  and  held  It  f a^tW  a  moment  feen-  ^  which  there  is  not  a  single  woman 

tuck  looked   foolish  and  embarrassed :  '  left,  gets  gradually  absorbed  in  the 

something  like  a  blush  tried  to  assert  child,  and  with  a  shamefaced  sub- 

L^^^'i^ii?.,^  weather-beaten  cheek.  *  The  mission  to  the  soft  new  yoke  which 
d— d  little  cuss ! '  he  said,  as  he  extricated  .  .^  .,„  ^„.  ^^  ».  ««r»L-  u  i^»^«r» 
his  finger,  with  periiaps  more  tenderness  ^  ^«8  V^^  on  its  neck,  it  knows 
and  care  than  ho  might  have  been  deemed  not  how,  grows  a  uttle  cleaner,  a 
capable  of  showing.  He  held  that  finger  little  quieter,  a  little  kinder,  with  a 
a  little  apart  from  ita  fellows  as  he  went  clumsy  surprise  at  itself  which  is 
out  and  examined  It  curiously.  The  ex-  perfectly  well  rendered  and  tho- 
amination  provoked  the  same  original  i'^*^»'V  '7=^"  .v»*w.*v^  c**^^  v  v- 
remaric  In  regard  to  the  child  In  fict,  roughly  natural  Stormy  discus- 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  repeating  it— *He  sions  >re  held  oyer  the  best  man- 
rasUed  with  my  finger,'  he  remarked  to  ner  of  rearing  the  little  orphan  ; 
Tipton,  holding  np  the  member;  *d-d  ^nd  the  whole  camp  rises  fierce  and 

'  -nwMfonroVlock  before  tho  camp  unanimous  to  resist  the  suggestion 

sought  repose.     A'Hght  burnt  in  the  of    sendmg   the  child  away   to   be 

cabin  where  the  watchers  sat,  for  Sttimpy  nursed.       When    the    diflBculty    is 

md  not  go  to  bed  that  night.    Nor  did  solved  by  means  of  ass's  milk,  they 

^?"*^"i'^tn"®  ^"T^^  rt  ^^""^h  ^"^  send  to  Sacramento  for  baby-clothes 

related  with  great  gusto  his  experience,  ..J*  .r^  K7«^j«t^^^  *x/*     o-vj-vavv  ^v 

iuviulAbly  ending  with  his  characterisUc  w\tn  the  widest  liberality.  Mmd, 
condemnation  of  the  new  -  comer.  It  said  the  treasurer,  as  he  pressed  a 
Bccmed  to  relieve  him  of  any  unjust  im-  bag  of  gold-dust  into  the  expres^- 
ptaUon  of  sentiment,  and  Kcntuck  jj^^^g  ^^^s,  "the  best  that  can  be 
had  the  weaknesses  of  the  nobler  sex.  ^^.  ,  ^^  '  ,  i,„^«  «„j  fii;««.^« 
When  everybody  else  had  gone  to  bed,  got—Uce,  you  know,  and  filigree 
he  walked  down  to  the  river  and  whistled  work,  and  frills, — d— n  the  cost!" 
refiecUngly.  Then  he  walked  up  the  ^ulch.  The  christening  of  the  baby  fur- 
past  the  cabin,  atUl  whistling  wiUi  do-  nishes  another  most    characteristic 

^SSf^^^hr.ZST.BfAl^'t?;  ^f^    One  of  the  wild  crew,  "a 

Steps,  and  again  passed  the  cabin.    Half,  noted  wag,    had  prepared  a  burlesque 

way  down  to  the  river's  bank  he  again  of  the   Church  service,  which  was 

paused,  and  then  returned  and  knocked  expected  to  afford  unbounded  amuse- 

at  the  door     It  was  opened  by  Stumpy.  ^^^  ^  ^y^^  community.     Two  days 

•How  goes  it?*  said  Kcntuck,  lookiBir  .  .         .a.      ^      au*    -.     i 

pastStSnwtowardatoecandle-box.  *a}i  ^«~  ^^}'  ^  getting  up  this  mock 

serene '  replied  Stumpy ;  *  anything  up?'  ceremomal,   trammg  the  choir  and 

•Nothing.'    There  was  a  pause— an  em-  making  ready  all  requisites  for  the 

barraaslng  one — Stumpy  still  holding  the  fm), 
door.    Then  Kentack  had  recourse  to  his 

finger,  which  he  held  up  to  Stumpy—  "  But  after  the  procession  had  marched 

•Rastled  with  it,  the  d— d  UtUe  cuss  I'  to  the  grove,  with  music  and  banners, 

he  said,  and  retired.'  and  the  child  had  been  deposited  before 

In    this    amusing,   affecting    way  the  mock  altar.  Stumpy  stepped  before 

docs    the    rude    economy    of    the  the  Impatient  crowd.  ^It^nt  ray  style 

^;™-«»   1:**      *u  {^^"^"tJ'  ..^*        J  to  spoil  fun,  boys,'  said  the  Uttle  man, 

diggers    hfe,— their   profamty,   and  gtouUv-,  eydng  the  faces  around  him ; 

the    touches    of    feeling    of    which  *but  it  strikes  me  that  tliis  thing  ahit 
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exactly  on  the  square.    It's  playing  it  prompt  reyolvers,   and    hearing    of 

pretty  low  dowu  on  thU  yer  l^by  to  ring  the  outside  univorso  only  by  meang 

m  fun  on  him  that  he  alnt  colng  to       *    ..  ^    ^ „„ /     s,         .  . 

understand.    .    .    .    But,' said  Stumpy,  ^^    ^®    express-man    who    brought 

quickly   foUowing  "^up    his    advantat^.  a  rosewood    cradle  for    the    Luck^ 

^  we're  here  for  a  chnstcning,  and  will  *^  packed  eighty  miles  by  mule/*  and 

have  it    I  proclaim  yon  Thomas  Luek,  whose  report  of  them  was—"  TheyVo 

according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  _   «f«A«f   „«  tu^^^   ;«   Dr.i«;»^   ix^^t- 

and  thcltateof  California;  so  help  me  *  »^^®^   "P  ^l^ere   m  Roanng   that 

God:    It  was  the  first  time  the  name  of  would  lay  even  with  any  m  Red  Dog 

the  Deity   had   been  uttered  otherwise  [the  next  settlement].     They're  got 

than  profanely  in  the  camp."  vines  and  flowers  roimd  thejr  houses, 

mi_       t..ij    XI-         ^        11  *^^  ^®y  wash  themselves  twice  a- 

The    child    thus    strangely   born  ^y^    gut  they're  mighty  rough  on 

and  christened  became  "the  Luck  '  strangers,  and  they  worship  an  In- 

of  the  wild  little  colony,  and  grad-  ji^  i^^y;.      The   baby's  work   of 

ually  worked  the  Btomgest  change  civilisation  was  not  however,  des- 

m  fctts  rough  subjects.     They  grew  tined  to  go  on  long.     This  was  how 

careful  of  the  outer  man,  m  order  j^;  ^ame  to  an  end. 
to  be  permitted  to  hold  the  baby 

in  their  unaccustomed  anns.     The  J2^  Z^^^\u^2^\lu^  ^^^  ^  ^' 

„u^„*:««    ««^     ^«ii;««    ^uirju    ^^^  membered  m  the  foot-tribes.    The  snow 

shoutmg    and    yelling    which    pro-  ia„  ^eep  on  the  sierras,  and  every  moun- 

cured  the  camp  its  name  were  put  tain-creek  became  a  river,  and  every  river 

down,  not  to  interfere  with  his  slum-  a  lake.    Each  gorge  and  gulch  was  trans- 

bers ;  and  by-and-by  there  might  be  formed  into  a  tumultuous  watercourse, 

seenofeyenfngs  the  strangest  sceae  gSj^ni^^'^^.trsril'rg  IMnrnS 

—the  chad  in  the  arms  of  a  musi-  dc6H«  along  the  philn.   R^  Dog  had  been 

cal  sailor,  whose  great  performance  twicetinder  water,  and  Roaring  Gamp  liad 

was  the  ballad  of  "  The  Arethusa,'*  ^>cen  forewarned.    *  Water  put  the  gold 

ninety  stanzas  long,  which  he  sang  J?^  ^^^^  gulches,'  said  Stumpy.    *ICs 

^uu   i.,«.,i»«:^.,o  ^«UK/.,i««««     .^«Lr  been  here  once,  and  will  be  here  again.* 

with  lugubrious  faithfuhiesa,   rock-  ^^  tiiat  night  the  North  Fork  suddenly 

ing  the  baby  m  his  arms —    whUe  leaped  over  iU  banks,  and  swept  up  the 

the   men   would    lie  at  full   length  triangular  valley  of  Roaring  Camp.     In 

under  the  trees  in  the  soft  summer  ^^^  confusion  of  rushing  water,  crashing 

twUight,   smoking    theu:   pipes   and  trees,  and  crackling  timber,  and  the  dark- 

J  .  ?».  ^  .  "Jv       o,  J.        i"F«»    -"^  ness  which  seemed  to  flow  with  the  water 

drinking  m  the  melodious  utterances,  and  blot  out  the  fair  valley,  but  little 

An  indistinct  idea  that  this  was  pas^  could  be  done  to  collect  the  scattered 

toral  happiness  pervaded  the  camp."  camp.    When  the  rooming  broke,  the 

During  the  day  the  child  was  car-  ^^^  S^J^^TiSe^T* the^  "^kSi"^^ 

ried    down    witii    them     to     "the  JL'^fJ^I'body^ Us u^ucky S^er ;  bdt 

gulch,     from  whence  the  gold  was  the  pride,  the  hope,  the  joy,  the  Luck  of 

taken,  and  was  placed  on  a  blanket  Roaring  Camp  had  disappeared.     They 

canopied  over  with  a  flowery  and  leafy  ^^rc  returning  with  sad  hearts,  when  a 

network  of  branches  done  by  the  **"^"^  ''^i?/^!*^^  '^?"®*'  H!''°!i   ^^ 

u     J      XI.'  "*""V^^  **""''   "J'    "^^  was  a  relief -boat  from  down  the  river. 

hands  of  his  rough  nurses,  to  grow  Xhcy  had  picked  up,  they  said,  a  man 

and  mature  like  anv  other  flower  in  and  an  infant,  nearly  exhausted,  aboat 

the  fresh  air — which  he  did,  reward-  two  mllesbclow.    Did  anybody  know 

ing  them  by  wonderful  instances  of  them,  and  did  they  belong  here  ? 

aa^acitv   and   devemeqs.       Nothincr  _"It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  them 

sagaciiy  ana  cleverness,      ijouung  Kentuck  lying  there,  cruelly  crashed  and 

can  be  more  curious  than  this  pic-  bruised,  but  still  holding  the  Luck  o£ 

ture  of  the  jealous  band,   shut  up  Roaring  Camp  in  his  arms.   As  they  bout 

among    their   mountains,    receiving  o^er  the  strangely-assorted  pair,  theysaw 

no   visite   from  the  outside  world  J;^^?^,T^„^?^^  fS^^ll^r^J^^ 

J  .x*.       _         XV  dead,*  said  one.    *Deaa?'  he  repeated, 

and  permittmg  none,  watchmg  over  feebly.     *  Yes,  my  man ;   and  yoiT  wi5 

theur   mmes  with  angry  eyes  and  dyhig  too.'    A  smUe  Ut  the  eyes  of  the 
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expiring  Kcntuck.  *  D  vlng ! '  he  repeated ;  and  ereiy  kind  of  fierce  and  terrible 

*  he'8  a-takln»  me  wiUi  hinu    tell  the  recoUection  in  their  minds,  smoking 

boys  rvo  erot  the  Luck  with  mc  now/  „^^^«  *u-.  *-^^-   ^.4.^u: *u-  „«m^« 

And  the  strong  man,  cllnring  to  the  frail  ^^^^er  tho  trees,  watching  the^  sailor 


babe  as  a  drowning  man  is  said  to  ding  rock  and  ^  sing  to  ^  the  child,  and 
to  a  straw,  drifted  away  into  the  shadowy  **  entertaining  an  indistinct  idea" 
ri»cr  that  flows  for  ever  to  the  unknown    f^of  thia  was  "  nnRf/mil  HanninAsa  '» 


'8  a-takln»  me  wiUi  hinu    tell  the  recoUection  in  their  minds,  smoking 

boys  rvo  pjot  the  Luck  with  mc  now.  j__  ai._  j x^i-.- xi-_  __.m-_ 

C  man,  clineing  to  tlic  frail 
rning  man  is  said  to  ding 
ted  away  into  the  shadowy 

„  that  this  was  "pastoral  happiness.' 
®*^  There  never  was  a  more  vivid,  never 
This  sketch,  slight  and  brief  as  it  a  more  affecting  picture,  drawn  in 
ia,  answers  the  highest  and  noblest  fewer  words.  It  is  terse  as  a  drama 
purpose  of  fiction.  There  is  more  ought  to  be,  full  of  light  and  dark- 
m  it  than  in  scores  of  three-volume  ness  and  atmosphere  as  a  picture, 
novels.  It  opens  to  us  a  whole  instinct  at  once  with  humour  and 
new  and  strange  world,  showing  tenderness.  Whether  Mr.  Bret 
not  one  man  but  a  crowd  of  men,  Harte  will  ever  carry  out  the  pro- 
sadly  abandoned  of  everything  that  mise  contained  in  these  dozen  pages, 
is  lovely  and  of  good  report,  yet  still  it  is  very  hard  to  predict ;  for  he 
made  in  God's  image,  and  possessing  has  a  gift  in  another  kind,  which 
such  qualities,  hidden  under  the  the  blind  worid  is  equally  ready,  or 
crust  of  profanity  and  reckless  sinful-  perhaps  more  ready,  to  applaud,  and 
ness,  as  make  us  pause  and  tremble  which  will  lead  his  genius  to  de- 
ere  we  condemn.  We  venture  to  struction  rather  than  to  full  develop- 
say  that  there  are  few  readers  of  the  ment ;  but  if  he  were  to  build  upon 
*  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp '  who  will  this  real  and  firm  foundation,  he 
not  think  wistfully  and  pitifully  ever  might  be  such  a  national  bard  as 
after  of  the  wild  and  half-savage  has  not  yet  arisen  in  America, — a 
gold-diggers,  with  all  their  terrible  true  exponent  of  her  chaotic  youth, 
ways ;  and  many  who  will  learn  her  wild  vigour  of  adolescence — the 
from  this  little  tale  the  wholesome  qualities  that  will  ripen,  not  those 
doctrine  that  now,  as  eighteen  hun-  which  must  die. 
dred  years  ago,  the  publicans  and  None  of  the  other  short  stories 
sinners  have  their  day,  and  are  in  the  volume  are  equal  to  "Roar- 
wooed  back  to  the  fold  by  moans  of  ing  Camp,"  though  "  Tennessee's 
which  we  know  nothing,  in  ways  Partner,"  the  **  Man  of  no  Account," 
which  we  arc  not  called  upon  to  and  the  "Idyll  of  Red  Gulch,"  are 
judge  of.  Nothing  can  be  more  all  very  striking,  and  show  the 
rude  or  less  lovely  than  the  life  here  writer's  power  of  bringing  out  true 
portrayed — nothing  can  be  more  human  nature,  tenderness,  and 
simply  true  than  the  narrative,  moral  beauty  out  of  the  saddest 
Here  nothing  is  hidden,  nothing  wrecks  and  fragments  of  humanity, 
excluded,  no  false  gloss  put  on ;  and  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an 
yet  tho  heart  is  touched,  the  mind  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of 
elevated  by  the  strange  tale.  There  Tennessee's  partner  to  rescue  4iis 
is  neither  condemnation  nor  horror  principal  from  the  hands  of  Judge 
of  vice  in  it — vice  beine  a  matter  of  Lynch,  who  had  caught  and  con- 
course in  the  commimity;  yet  its  victcd  him  of  aggravated  highway 
tendency  is  more  than  virtuous,  it  is  robbery,  and  was  about  to  hang  the 
lofty  and  pure.  The  reader  laughs,  culprit  Tho  partner  is  admitt^,to 
but  it  is  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  which  the  extempore  court  of  justice,  on 
is  one  of  the  highest  luxuries  of  feel-  tho  ground  of  having  something 
ing;  his  heart  melts  over  all  those  to  say  for  the  prisoner;  and,  com- 
rough  fellows  lying  about  half  ing  in  with  a  heavy  carpet-bag, 
dressed,  with  pistols  at  their  belts,  shakes  hands,  "  with  laborious  po- 
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liteness,"    with    every    one  in    the  eral  hands  groped  for  hidden  weapons ; 

YQQjXi  ^^^  ^  8uir{restion  '  to  tlirow  him  from  tlio 

*  ,,».,..  ».  window*^ was  only  over- ridden  by  a  j^- 

I  was  paftshi'  bv,'  he  bojfan,  by  way  tare  from  the  judie.  Tennessee  hmghed ; 

of  apology,  'and  I  thought  I  d  jiwt  step  and  Tennessee's  partner,  apparently  obll- 

in  and  see  how  things  waa  gettm'  on  with  yjous  of  the  excitement,  improved  the  o-  »- 

Tennessee  thar,  nty  pardner.    It's  a  hut  portunity  to  mop  his  face  agahi  witli  hU 

night    I  disreracmber  any  sich  weather  tandlicrchicf." 

b<aore  on  the  bar.' 

V  ^f  ^"*'''*  "  moment,  but  nobody        rp^jg     curious    and    slavish,    yet 

volunteering   any  otliar   meteorological  .     j  *  i^i^  j       j.«         •  ^ 

annot«tlon,lie  a^aln  had  recourse  to  his  tender  and  lofty  devotion,  is  most 

handkerchief,  and  for  some  thno  mopped  touchmgly  drawn,    without    an    at- 

his  face  diligently.  tempt  to  add  any  fah^e  refinement 

"*Have  you  any^ng  to  say  in  behalf  ^    the   picture.      The  poor  fellow 

^'<^ffinr'l^^e'S^i^^^^^  ^^;  -turns  L  ^Id  dullv  '^  his  bag, 

in  a  tone  of  relief;  *I  came  yar  as  Ten-  when   he  nnds    that   he    has    done 

nessee's  pardncr,  knowin'  him  nigh  on  more  harm   than   good   by  this  at- 

four  years,  off  and  on^^wet  and  dry,  hi  tempt  to   corrupt  the  incorruptible 

luck  and  out  oMuck.   His  ways  alntailus  ^       ^^       urpj^.  j       a     lone 

ray  ways,  but  tharaint  any  pints  hi  that  r^"^  j     ,       j     ,       ^     ■,      '^i.       '^'"^ 

young  man,  there  aint  any  UveUness  he's  hand  played  alone  and  without  my 

been  up  to  as  I  don't  know.    And  you  pardner,"  he  says,  as  he  withdraws 

say  to  me,  sez  you— confidential  like,  and  — a  comical,  quaint,  pathetic  figure, 

between  man  and  man-sez  you.  Do  you  ^th  no  sense  of  right  or  wrong  in 

know  anything  In  his  behalf?  and  I  sez  ,  .^      „.     ^^^^i,    „„j  u-     «:^?,^ 

toyou,s^I-^onfidentiallike,as  between  ^»™-     ^is  speech  and  his   cuxum- 

man  and  man— What  should  a  man  know  stances  are  alike  quamt  and  strange 

of  hU  pardner  ? '  to  us  ;  but  it  requires  no  wizaras 

"  'Is  Uiis  all  you  have  t»  say  V  said  gjght  to  recognise  them  as  affecting 
the  judge,  hnpatiently,  feeUng  perhaps       °^  x  ^  *= 

that  a  dangerous  sympathy  of  humour        iW     j  .         a     j  x       j    •       • 

wab  bcginidng  to  humanise  the  court  'Ve  do  not  pretend  to  admire  m 

**♦  That's  so,'  continued  Tennessee's  the   same   way   the   ballad   by   the 

partner;  Mt  aint  for  me  to  say  anythlne  game  hand,  entitled  "The  Heathen 

agin'  hkn.    And  now,  what's  the  case  ?  chinee."      The  profound  saUre  in 

Here's  Tennessee  wants  money,  wants  it  y"!"^"^-       ui     *  ^  a    ^      o«ia*« 

bud,  and  doesn't  like  to  ask  it  of  his  old  ^^  '«  probably  too  fine  to  be  appre- 

pardncr.    Well,  what  docs  Tennessee  do  ?  ciated  m  the  society  from  which  it 

He  lays  for  a  stranger,  and  he  fetches  sprang:  and  though  there  is  great 

that  stranger.    And  you  lays  for  him,  and  humour  in  the  picture,  it  is  not  of 

vou  fetches  Aim— and  the  honours  is  easy.  ^„    „**^,,*:«.^  i,:;,^      Tk«  «i,:^*   „« 

And  I  put  it  to  you,  being  a  far-mhid^  ^^  attractive  kmd      The  quiot  un- 

man.  and  to  von,  gentlemen  all,  as  far-  dertone  of  mcredulous  surprise  and 

minded  men.  If  this  isn't  so? *  outraged    moral    feeling,    however, 

** « Prisoner,'  saW  the  judge,  Intcrropt-  ^th    which    the    Yankee    gambler 

man  ?^^'''' ^*''' *"^  ^^        "*  *^  discovers     that     the     mild-looking 

*'  **No,  no,'  conthiued  Tennessee's  part-  Coolie  is  as  great  a  rogue  and  cheat 

ner,  hastily.    *  I  i)lav  this  var  hand  alone,  as   himself,  is   very  amusing.     The 

To  come  down  to  the  b^rock.  It's  just  verses    are  dated  Table  Mountain, 

**^Ju'^^J!?^^*^  ^  «^  P^^  *5  P'***^  1870,  and  no  doubt  sprang  naturaUy 

rouim  and  expensive  Ilk©  on  a  stranger  •_  l.«  i.  i./*  i.u 

audon  this  yar  camp.    And  now  what's  "^°^  ^™®  ^^^^^  which  caught  the 

the  fair  thing?    Some  would  say  more;  wandering  humorists  eye. 

some  would  say  less.    Here's  seventeen  

hundred  dollars  in  coarse  gold,  and  a  **raAT  hiathbic  omMmr, 

watch— it's  about  aU  my  plk^nrnd  caU  it  **  WMeh  I  wirti  to  reouirk, 

square?'    And  before  a  hand  could  be  -^^,"^"«2?^^*"I^**i: 

nJued  to  prevent  him  he  had  empUed  the  ^C^%r  to?d2^  «%'Si,, 

contents  of  the  carpet-bag  upon  £bc  table,  ^he  heathen  Chhiw  is  peculii, 

*•  For  a  moment  his  life  was  in  Jeopardy.       Which  the  tame  I  would  rise  to  expUIn. 
One  or  two  men  sprang  to  their  reet ;  sev-  ..... 
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It  was  AogoBt  the  third. 

And  quite  soft  was  the  sides, 
Which  It  miffht  be  inferred, 

TliAt  Ah  Sin  WM  lilcewise. 
Yet  he  plaved  it  that  day  upon  William 

And  me  In  a  way  I  desi^se. 

Which  we  had  a  small  game, 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a  l^and  ; 
It  was  Bachre.    The  same 

He  did  not  understand, 
But  he  smiled  as  he  »at  by  the  table. 

With   the  smile   that  was  ehQdlike  and 
bland. 

Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 

In  a  way  that  I  fcrieve, 
And  my  feelings  were  shocked 

At  the  sight  of  Nye's  sleere. 
Which  was  stuffed  mil  of  aces  and  bowers. 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 

But  the  hands  that  were  played 

Br  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made, 

Were  quite  flrlghtftil  to  see. 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower. 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  onto  me. 

Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye, . 

And  he  gazed  upon  mo, 
And  be  ro^o  with  a  slgt^ 

And  said,  *('an  this  oe  ? 
We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labour.* 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 

I  did  not  take  a  hand, 
But  the  floor  It  was  strewed,* 

Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand, 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Bin  had  been  hiding 

In  the  game  be  '  did  not  understand/ 

In  hi*«  sleeves,  which  were  long, 

He  had  twenty  lour  packs— 
Which  wa»  coming  It  e«trong. 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts ; 
And  we  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper, 

What  is  fk-eqnent  in  tapers— that^s  wax.  * 

ThiB  fine  strain  of  moral  indigna- 
tion speaks  for  itself.  We  fear  that 
the  satire,  however,  is  likely  to  bo 
more  appreciated  in  spheres  where 
the  distinction  between  the  gamb- 
ling digger  and  the  heathen  Chinee 
is  not  very  apparent,  than  it  is  likely 
to  be  whore  its  lesson  could  be  of 
serious  use — a  danger  to  which  all 
satire  of  the  finer  kind  is  always 
subject  We  rcliuiii,  lest  we  shoi^d 
shock  the  delicate  oar  of  the  refined 
reader,  from  quoting  the  strange' 
ballads  published  along  with  the 
one  above  quoted,  and  in  many  re- 
spects superior  to  it  But  they  are 
simple  doggerel,  though  they  are  full 


of  truth  and  nature.  The  story  of 
**  Jim,"  for  instance,  is  the  most  ab- 
surd travesty  of  poetry ;  yet  through 
the  tattered  veil  of  its  rude  verse, 
the  ruder  real  man,  profane  and  fierce, 
and  ready  with  blow  or  revolver, 
without  either  morals  or  manners, 
but  with  a  heart  thrilling  thjrough 
his  big  frame,  and  tears  that  make 
his  eyes  dim,  stands  out  clear  as 
any  picture.  The  story  called 
**  Dow's  Flat "  is  equally  character 
istic  It  is  still  doggerel,  but  full 
of  the  quaintest  touches  of  pathetic 
humour.  Here  we  find  the  old  wo- 
man who  "  did  washing,  and  took  an 
when  no  one  teas  nigh  ;"  and  the  im- 
fortunate  miner,  whdso  luck  was  so 
"powerful  mean,"  that  everjrthing 
went  badly  with  him,  until  in  dig- 
ging for  water  he  found  gold — 

*'  He  kinder  got  that 
Through  sheer  contrairiness, 
For  Hwat  tvaf^r  the  darned  cuss  was  seekin\ 
and  his  luck  made  bim  certain  to  miss/* 

We  do  not  profess  to  admire  dog- 
gerel in  general,  or  to  give  it  a  high 
place  as  a  vehicle  of  artistic  expres- 
sion ;  but  shiploads  of  the  smooth 
English  verses  with  which  the^rlier 
poets  of  America  have  favoured  us, 
would  not  make  up  for  the  life  and 
reality  of  these  strings  of  irregular 
words ;  the  fact  of  such  a  revela- 
tion indeed  is  true  poetry,  however 
rugged  the  expression  may  be.  Let 
not  Mr.  Bret  Harte  be  deluded.  His 
powers  of  making  fun  are  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  this  power  which 
so  few  men  possess.  We  have  no 
doubt  it  is  very  clever  to  parody 
sensation  novels,  and  to  win  a  cheap 
fame  from  the  follies  of  oUiers ;  but 
the  *Luck  of  Roaring  Camp'  is 
worth  all  the  parodies  that  ever  were 
written.  It  is  such  a  picture  as 
Young  America  may  hang  up  in  her 
biggest  national  gallery  when  she 
gets  one.  It  expands  our  world, 
and  swells  our  heart  with  a  gen- 
uine pity,  sympathy,  admiration 
tinctui^   with    sorrow,    for    those 
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pioneers  of  the  generations  who  are  in  what,  we  trust,  is  the  ozuberanoe 
doing  the  world's  roughest  work,  of  youth,  and  that  tendency  to  maun- 
and  gojting  sadly  soiled  in  the  opera-  der  and  lose  itself  in  its  own  abun- 
tion.  ^  When  the  paths  of  civilisa-  dance,  which  is  so  great  a  drawback 
tion  shall  have  been  made  over  their  to  poetry.  This  is  a  fault  which 
bones,  over  the  rocks  and  calms  on  may,  and  we  trust  will,  mend  with 
their  graves,  it  will  be  good  for  pos-  experience,  and  when  the  first  de- 
terity  to  know  that  some  good  was  light  of  production  has  calmed  down 
in  these  rude  fprefathers,  as  it  is  for  a  little :  and  it  is  curious  to  find, 
us  to  have  this  lamp  of  clear  and  in  the  hasty,  impetuous,  yet  never 
brilliant  illumination  throwing  its  unrefined  poetry  of  Mr.  Miller,  the 
sudden  glare  upon  camp  and  gulch./  same  scenes,  the  same  characters, 
yhe  works  of  Ifr.  Bret  Harte  pve,"  something  of  the  same  sentiment, 
we  are  convinced,  better  promise  of  which  pervades  the  vigorous  prose 
a  true  original  influence  in  literature  and  the  animated  doggerel  of  Mr. 
for  America  than  anything  we  have  Harte.  The  latter  is  much  less  dig- 
yet  seen  from  Oie  other  side  of  the  nified,  though  more  graphic ;  but 
Atlantic.  The  order  names  in  Ameri-  the  former  has  also  gleams  of  human 
can  letters  are  a  hundred  times  more  life  in  it,  like  the  m*e-flies  in  those 
refined,  write  better  English  (though  gorgeous  woods.  It  is  worth  while 
Mr.  Ilarte's  narrative  style  is  often  •  to  quote  the  modest  and  manly  pre- 
most  vigorous  and  pure  English),  face  with  which  this  little  volume 
and  are  more  generally  admirable  comes  ii^to  the  t^orld.  Mr.  Miller 
personages ;  but  they  all  form  them-  throws  himself  upon  the  truth  as 
selves  on  European  models,  and  well  as  upon  the  sympathy  of  critics, 
have  a  distant  as  well  as  the  near  and  makes  an  impetuous  appeal  to 
audience  in  their  eye.  Mr.  Harte  us  to  tell  him  what  his  career  is  to 
has  had  the  daring  to  write  what  he  be. 
knows   without  regard    to  models ;  "  These  lines,"  ho  sam  "  were  written 

and  if.  he    but   retains  the  native  P,'*  **^^  "^^^^^  ^fi^J"^  P®  frontier  amid 

•r^».»»  /f  v,;«  K««:««:««  »rUi./^<.,4  u««  ^^e  ecenes  deftcrlbed,  where  1  have  si)ent 

force  of  his  b^nmng,  without  han-  ^u  bnt  the  liist  few  months  of  ray  life, 

kermg  after  those  elegances  which  There,  walled  from  the  world  by  seAs 

appear   so   doubly  tempting   to  the  on    one   hand,  and  the  Sierra   Nevada 

American  souL  he  wUL  we  do  not  Mountains  in   sava^  grandeur  on  the 

doubt    win    the    gratitude    of    his  otjier,  the  heart  would  someUmes  hunger 

xxy,^^v,    T».«    I...W  pla^y^x^A^    VM,     uio  ^^^^  ^  gcutler  hfc,  aud  the  soul  ero  out 

country,  and  gam  for  mmself  a  lastr  after  the   sweet  ideal— o  dove  on   the 

ing  name.  waters — and  bring  back  dreams,  and  with 

Another  volume  of  the  same  class  them  clothe  facts  and  tales  taken  from 

lies  before  us,  but  not  so  clear  nor  i^«,"P/'»  «^  "'^''S^i"'?"^"  "^  they  sat  and 

<,^  ^^.1^      Tk*.  *  Q^««a  yv*  fK»c:.».^^>«  ^Id  them  round  thch*  camp  and  cabin 

so  trua     The    Songs  of  the  Sierras  ♦  ^^     q^  ^^^^  creations  are  these  songs. 

are,  it  is  evident,  a  genuine  native  The  city  of  Mexico  was  my  Mecca,  and 

production    of    those    glowing    and  San  Francisco  to  me  a  marvel  of  magnifl- 

wealthy  wilds  of  which  we  know  so  ?^"^J  ^^^  civilisation.    •    .    . ^  I  ^c^- 

lifflA     Thnv  /./^«foi*«  n  Mi^i'/^.ie  /»kii/1a  ^^^  ^  cottfcss  thcsc  facts,  Icst  thc  clcvcr 

UtUe.    Ihoy  contain  a  curious,  crude,  ^^4^^  ^^^  reader  might,  on  the  principle 

sometimes     almost    splendid,     pro-  that  no  good  thing  can  come  out  of 

mise  of  original  poetry,  all  coloured  Nazareth,  look  no  further  than  this  ad- 

and    fragrant  with    the    brightness  mission;  and  they  who  only  seek  a  safe 

and  lavish  flowery  riches  of  the  land  iP?'i!l*5?^%i?,^?^^^J["*'L^''  !?  ^L"""?* 

.. ^ i.  A.  i.u'             •       •  But  feeling  that  the  book,  under  the  clr- 

it  comes  from ;  but  this  promise  is  cumstwic^  must  have  crudlUes  apper- 

unfortunately  smothered   too  often  ent  to  the  cultivated,  but  wliich  I  cannot 

*  Songs  of  the  Sierras.    By  Joaquin  MUler.    Longmans :  1S7L 
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now  correct,  I  think  It  due.    It  most  go  for  the  slippery  slopes  of  Olympus, 

from  my  pen  to  the  pblic  witoout  tli^  ^^jch    has    cost    so    many   broken 

ad vantaire  of  criticiBm  before  publication.  i.^.^«      xv     a  a   i      ^  u 

WhercUjis  waa  wrilten,  rhyiiing  Is  con-  **?*™-     W?  °^,  ?^^   '^^^   enough 

sidcred  a  mild  tvpe  of  Insanity ;    while  of  him  to  be  able  to  say  whether 

here  "  (New  York)  **  the  reading  of  man-  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson  had  done 

u«cript  to  a  stranger  is  verr  properly  ag  much  at  his  stage  of  development 

dSly  ha^l?^  ^"*  ^^^'^  ^^""^  i«»  fallacious  mode 
*'  I  almost  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  of  argument ;  for  there  are  men  upon 
for  the  bold  act  of  a  nameless  young  man  whom  fame  drops  unawares  in  mid- 
leaving  the  woods  of  the  Great  West  and  dl©  age,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
seeking  the  capital  of  the  world"  (stiU  ^^^  j^^^  temple  by  storm  in  the 
meaning  New  York) ''to  publisb,  and  am  ^  1  xif  S^u  x 
vciy  doubtful  as  I  write  this.  I  thhik  ^^^^  of  youth.  What  we  can  say 
how  much  better  it  mlc^ht  be  for  me,  to  is,  that  there  is  unbounded  fervour, 
say  nothing  of  the  reader,  to  be  subduing  and  a  great  deal  of  force  and  wealth 
tiic  land,  dWnj  the  gold,  and  mould-  of  diction,  in  several  of  his  poems, 

i^t^rv^e^i^^^ilS^'n^^STf^^^^^^  -d  that  he  has  indeed  a  ne/worfi 
and  perhaps  courting  crucittxion  in  a  — »  virgin  land — to  draw  his  imagery 
strange  land.  But  poetry  with  me  Is  a  and  his  incidents  from ;  an  advan- 
passion  tliat  defies  reason ;  so  I  have  tage  fully  counterbalancmg  the  dis- 
counted the  cost,  and  will  bo  true  to  my  advantage  of  being  walled  in  by  sea 
love.  I  brinar  this  rough  quartz  specimen,  ""^«"»«6^  ^\ '^•"B '^""^^  "*  "j  ^^ 
torn  from  the  outcropping  of  thclodge,  to  »»«  moun tarns  from  knowledge  of 
those  who  know  gola  from  grosser  metak  our  old,  old  world,  which  has  crooned 
I  am  very  much  in  earnest,  and  invite  a  out  all  its  miseries  and  delights  into 
correct  assay.  It  would  be  wrong  to  let  g^ng^  ^nd  spent  its  wealth  without 
me  spoil  a  good  mountaineer  to  make  a  *K^f;!.u*  ^*  *L^  r»^...<.  r^«  ♦i^^^^-^^r, 
bad  poet  however  much  U  might  pleaae  thought  of  the  future  for  thousands 
me."  of  Imgenng  years. 

The  first  poem  in  the  volume  is 
This  address  prepossesses  the  cri-  called  ^^  Arazonian,'*  we  suppose, 
tic,  and  lends  hun  favourable  spec-  from  the  tribe  of  the  Indian  girl  who 
tacles  with  which  to  discern  the  shares  his  cabin  with  the  gold-dig- 
virtues  of  the  verse ;  but,  after  all,  eer,  a  lonely  nest  in  the  wilderness, 
though  the  youthful  poet  has  a  na-  thus  described : — 
tural  confidence  in  our  verdict — at 
least  when  jriven  in  his  favour — the  '*  The  pinea  bowed  over,  the  stream  bent 

matter  is  not  one  to  be  settled  by  the  xho  cabin  covered  with  thatches  of  pahn, 

critic     No  criticism,   however  care-  l>own  In  a  cafton  so  deep,  the  woader 

ful  or  correct,  will  mend  either  poet  W"  ^  **  «»«^^  ^"^^  ^  *^  *^«  ^** 

or  man  of  his  errors  unless  the  cul-  Down  in  a  cafion  so  cleft  asonder 

prit  takes  the  matter  into  his  own  Sy,"^!*^J®*",*^®Z?^°f.''®Jlt**»7*"^' 

t  " ,        ,1,  *M-vi,«*  »r:,Vi  **~  ^^  "  It  looked  as  if  broken  by  boTta  of  thandor, 

hands.     Wo  warn  Mr.  Miller  at  once  Blven  and  drlreu  by  torboleat  time.*' 

that  poetry  is  a  poor  trade,  except 

at  its  very  highest  flighty  and  even  Here  the  lawless  miner  toils, 
then,  until  the  poet,  by  long  fight-  torturing  his  hapless  brown  com- 
ing and  slow  progresa,  has  van-  panion  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
quished  his  public;  therefore,  in  is  not  for  her  but  for  another  that 
heaven's  name,  let  him  not  spoil  a  he  works  and  hoards.  His  contemp- 
good  mountaineer  on  the  chance,  tuous  hardness  and  her  passion  are 
That  he  has  struck  a  new  vein  of  rendered  with  considerable  force  and 
terlng,  glowing,  and  real  versei,  is  truth: — 
not  to  say  that  he  will  ever  write  . 

his  name  among  the  stafs,  or  justify     *  ^^'^SJ^JS^'"  ^^  "^'*'^  ***  *^*  *^  ^^^ 

that  abandonment  of  common  earUi  Fretting  her  curls  with  her  flngers  brown, 
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Aft  tan  afl  the  BUk-tlpped  tofiselled  corn—  One  ttme  in  the  night  as  the  black  wind 
Stood  strangely  watching  as  I  weighed  the  shiAed^ 

gold  And  a  flash  of  lightning  stretched  oyer  the 
We  had  washed  that  day  where  the  river  stream, 

rolled ;  I  seemed  to  see  her  with  her  brown  hands 
And  her  prond  lip  curled  with  a  son-clime  lifted— 

scorn,  Onty  seemed  to  see.  as  one  sees  In  a  dream- 
As  she  asked,  '  Is  she  better  or  ikirer  than  With  her  eyes  wide  wild  and  her  pale  lips 

I  ?—  pressed. 

She,  that  blonde  in  the  land  beyond,  And  the  blood  from  her  brow  and  the  flood 
AVhere  the  snn  is  hid  and  the  seas  are  hlgb—  to  her  breast ; 

That  yon  satber  In  gold  as  the  years  go  on,  When  the  flood  caught  her  hair  as  the  flax 
And  hoard  and  hide  it  away  for  her  in  the  wheel, 

As  a  squirrel  barrows  the  black-pine  bnrr  ?  "*  And  wheeling  and  whirling  her  roond  like  a 

reel, 

«-        ..  ,^    _  ,  1.  J     _  M     %^».   Laughed  loud  her  despair,  then  leapt  long 

Now   the   gold    weighed    well,    but   was  like  a  steed, 

^-     lighter  of  wdght  Holding  tight  to  her  hair,  folding  fiist  to  her 

Than  we  two  bad  taken  for  davs  of  late,  \  .  lieel 

?*^  17*9  S^,ted.  and,  brow  a-frown,        \i  Laughing  fierce,  leaping  far,  as  If  spurred  to 

I  said. 'She  is  fairer,  and  I  loved  her  first,  ^  ^Itsspeed.        *'    »       ♦  »' 

And  shall  love  her  last,  come  the  worst  to  nqw  minM  teU  you  all  this  did  but  seem— 

worst.         '    . ,    .        ,  .        ,.    Was  seen  as  you  see  feari\il  scenes  in  a 

Now  her  eyes  were  black,  and  her  skin  was  dream 

«  *  1.  ^^.^'"^         ,,  . .       . .  -  For  what  the  deyO  could  the  lightning  show 

But  her  llM  grew  «▼!«,  and  her  eyes  afire  ju  ^  night  Uke  tiiat,  I  should  l5e  to  know  r ' 
As  I  said  niis  thing :  and  higher  and  higher  ^  ^ 

'^^  thundS'*^  '"^^  "^^^^   ^"^  ^°^       -A^fter  this  terrible  scene  the  man 

Pealed  In  the  crags  and  the  pine-tops  under ;  cannot  rest  quiet  in  his  lonely  cabin. 

While  up  by  the  cliff  in  the  murky  ^es  n^  complains  wHh  a  pitiful  repeti- 

It  looked  as  the  clouds  had  caught  the  fire—  x:       xi*  .  u  i.  x    vi  *^ 

The  flash  and  fire  of  her  wonderful  eyes.  tion  that  he  was  not  to  blame : — 

**  Now  mind,  I  tell  you  I  cried,  *■  Come  in  I 

She  turned  ft-om  the  door,  and  down  to  Come  in  to  the 'house,  come  out  firom  the 

the  river,  hollow. 

And  mirrored  her  face  in  the  whimsical  tide ;  Come  out  of  the  storm,  oome  op  f^om  the 
Then  threw  back  her  hair,  as  if  throwing  a  river ! ' 

quiver ;  Cried,  and  called,  in  that  desolate  din. 

As  an  Indian  throws  it  back  ftir  flrom  his  Though  I  did  not  rush  out,  and  in  plain 

side,  words  give  her 

And  free  from  his  hands,  swinging  fast  to  the  A  wordy  warning  of  the  flood  to  follow, 

shoulder.  Word  by  word,  and  letter  by  letter.— 

When  rushing  to  battle;    and,  rising,  she  But  she  knew  it  as  well  as  I,  and  better.^* 

sighed. 
And  shook  and  shivered  as  aspens  shiver.  This   attempt  at    self -exculpation 

I  lay  in  my  himmick  :*  the  "air  ^  heav^  he  goes  over  again  and  again,— «8k- 

And  hot  and  threatening ;  the  very  heaven  ing,  Is  it  fair,  then,  that  something 

Was  holding  its  breath ;  and  bees  in  a  bevy  QhmilH    fnllnw    him    un    and    down 

Hid  under  my  thatch;  and  birds  were  driven  »'^0"»a    lO'WW    mm    up    ana    aown 

In  clouds  to  the  rocks  in  a  hurried  whirr,  everywhere  r 

As  I  peered  down  by  the  path  for  her ; 

She  stood  like  a  broue  beot  oymr  the  river,  "  Dimly  limning  in  each  fidr  place 

The  prond  eyes  fixed,  the  passion  unspoken,  The  ftau  fixed  eyes  and  the  sad  brown  tkatV 

When  the  heavens  broke  like  a  great  dyke 

Th«n.'i«''fLrIy  had  lime  to  giv*  her  ?«  f^^%  »'«l  "^^^   tytW, 

A  Shout  ofwarnmir,  a  rushing  of  wind  <^u  sets  out  for  the  distant  place  m 

And  the  rolling  of  clouds  vdUi  a  deafisuliig  which  dwells  the  "  blonde  "  who  haa, 

And  a  darkness  that  had  been  black  to  the  ^^  f  on<Uy  hopes,  been  waiting  his  re- 
blind,  turn,  *^  waking  bj  night  and  watching 

Came  down  aa  I  shouted, 'Come  in  1  comeini  h  v  dar  "  f or  mrmi  vaami  thnn  hAe»«R 

Come  under  the  roof  come  up  from  the  P^'"<»    K>r  more  years  inan  ne  cares 

river,  to  reckon.  All  at  once  he  comes  upon 

A«  ■PjJJJ™,,*  fM^»-«Mne  now,  or  ooiao  her,  standing  with  her  pitchers  at 

The  tasselled  tops  of  the  nines  were  as  weeds,  ****>•  tOwn-pump"  (we  would  have 

The  red   woods  rocked  like  to  lake-side  said   viUage    well — ^but    why    think 

And  th'i^wSrld  seemed  darkened  and  drowned  J^  cjmventional  phrases?    Mr.   MU- 

forever.  ler  m  his  headlong  tale  has  time 
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only  to  be  true),  as  she  had  been  to  cany  the  reader  on;  the  subtle 
used  to  do  before  they  parted.  The  self-defenc^e  of  the  man  which  runs 
man  is  stunned  at  the  sight  of  her,  all  through  it, — his  uneasy  sense  of 
"marvellous  young  and  wondrous  guilt,  and  consciousness  of  a  good 
fair,'^  as  fresh,  and  lovely,  and  un-  plea,  an  excuse  which  must  be  heard; 
faded  as  when  he  left  her.  Why  his  indignation  and  appeal  against 
does  that  "sad  proud  figure  begin  the  brown  sad  face  which  pursues 
to  swim'*  before  his  eyes,  as  he  him,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
gazes  on  the  first  and  last  possessor  called  her  to  come  in,  and  done  all  a 
of  his  heart?  Wh^  should  it  rise  man  eould  do;  and  the  vehement  mis* 
between  him  and  his  love  now  ?  ery,  sinking  to  despair,  of  the  end,— 
"  I  had  called  to  her  twice  '  Come  in,  are  traced  with  an  unfaltering  hand, 
come  in,' "  he  cries  <Hice  more,  and  The  reader  is  not  called  to  sym pa- 
reasons  with  himself —  thise,  but  only  to  look  on  as  tlic 
,, ,    .,  ^     ^          ,^      ,,       .       '  wild  heart  and  life  are  turned  out 

oi.SS'yllpX'yutho'^-ill'*""'  fo'   ^^   «»«P«^'«"»   ^it»»   »U   their 

I  sbaU  say  U  over  And  over^siui.  wrongs  and  wounds : — 

And  win  say  it  ever,  for  1  know  It  true, 

Thftt  I  did  all  tbal  a  man  eoold  do  "  I  baTQ  no  one  to  love  me.  now  not  one« 

(Some  good  meu'e  dolnga  are  done  In  vain)  In  a  world  as  foU  aa  a  world  con  hold  I '' 

To  save  tbatpasaionate  child  of  the  Bon;  i^       _s  ^xv        i.  i^^     •  t.  i^ 

,        .  .         .  he  cries,  with  a  half^f unous,   half- 

And      .  .        .        alildid,  despairing  sense  of  all  that  he  has 

So'  tf  rS  if  Wt  Jf  h«?U^d  ^i."  lost ;  and  then  he  takes  up  the  strain 

with  which  he  began : — 

Thus    endeavouring    to    cwnfort  ♦»  Go  down?  go  down  to  the  flelds  of  clover, 

himself,  he  draws  nearer,  wondering  Down  with  Oie  kine  in  the  pastures  fine, 

and   iTA/incr  at  the  oirl  at  thp  wp11«  And  give  no  thought,  or  care  or  labour, 

ana  gazing  at  me  gwi  ai  ine  wea ,  ^m  maid  or  man,  good  woman  or  neigh- 

asking  himself  m  amazement  how  it         bow, 

is  that  no  change  has  come  to  pass  ^/.i^jrS.fjSSiriTPr^di.bo^. 

in  ner,  wnen  so"  many  come  to  nim.  And  a  love  as  warm  as  the  world  la  eold. 

The  reader,  of  course,  will  divine  the  Jo** »  beanUftil,  bright,  and  delusivo  Ue ; 

conclusion.  SSMo^^^V'^rf  iSvl  {"  «""" 

."How^wond«fU  xonagP  I  BAed  m,  SS^*?tS«t«lSfd?2SS'7^ihM-s 
And  fell  to  counting  the  round  yeaw  over  rotten  t"  i 

That  I  had  dwelt  where  the  sun  goes  down.         Thus    the   fltory   commenced    in 

I  said  to  myself,  tor  her  brow  was  a-frown.  hope  for  himseif  and  indifference  to 

As  IjStepped  etiu  nearer,  with  my  head  held  others,  finishes  amid  a  misanthropi- 

AH  abashed  and  In  bhiBbefl  riiy  brown  fkice  ^  despair.     No  doubt  such    tales 

cv  *^^'^    . .  .    ,      .  hAve  been  told  many  a  day  by  the 

F»  iTiSSidri,"&i''Mf*iJ?'«,  camp-fires  and  among  the  mountains, 


^^^anfaze?-      *^*    »topped,   she    lurnod,  best  poem.     In  the  others  he  either 

Sha  stood  all  wonder  with  her  eyea  wiM-  ^^^^    himself    among    the    tropical 

rm.  ^'i^J  ^»  forests  or    in  the  equally    tropical 

Tben  turned  In  terror  down  the  dusk  wayside,  naaftiona  wbiAh  hA  nfunia  •  *in  ilwuu^ 

And  cried,  aa  she  fled,  *  The  man  Is  erased,  PMSions  wmon  ne  PAnis,  m  toeae. 

And  eaUi  the  maiden  name  of  my  mother!***  however^  we  may  add,  there  is  no- 
thing to  revolt  the  reader,  thou^ 

This  poem  is  full  of  wild  power,  there  may  be  an  unnecessary  dwell- 

and  has  enough  of  dramatic  interest  ing  now  and   then  upon  hps  and 
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limbs,  and  **  veins  that  throb,  and 
swell  and  work."  "  With  Walker 
in  Nicaragua"  is  full  of  the  same 
irresistible  warmth  and  force,  and 
almost  headlong  moti(H)«  The  chief 
is  not  one  whose  name  is  held  in 
high  honour  amone  us ;  but  this 
young  Southern,  wiu  his  blood  boil- 
ing in  his  veins,  and  fire  in  his  heart, 
does  not  profess  to  be  guided  by  our 
laws.  The  filibuster  <mief  is  to  him 
a  demigod ; — 

"  A  piercing  ere,  a  princely  air, 
A  presence  like  a  cheraUer— 
H^  angel  and  half  Lodfer," 

is  the  description  he  ^ves  of  this 
bold  reiver. 

**  I  simply  say  he  was  my  friend,'* 
he  adds— defying  the  world  to  say 
what  it  will  of  ^s  dead  chief — with 
the  fervour  of  hot  partisanship 
made  hotter  by  srief.  We  quote 
from  this  poem  what  appears  to  us 
a  very  remarkable  description  of  a 
Mexican  forest 

**  How  wound  we  tbroogta  tlie  solid  wood, 
With  an  its  broad  boughs  hnng  in  green, 
With  lichen  moeses  tnuled  between  I 
How  waked  the  ppotted  beasts  of  piey, 
Deep  sleeping  fh>m  the  ftce  of  day. 
And  dashed  tnenif  like  a  troubled  flood, 
Down  some  defile  and  denser  wood  I 

And  snakes— long.  Ilfhef  and{jbeaiitlAi], 
As  green  and  graoeftal-boogbed  bamboo- 
Did  twist  and  twine    them  throngh  and 

through 
The  boughs,  that  hung  red-ftnlted  ML 

•  «•••• 

The  trees  shook  hands  hl^  overhead, 
And  bowed  and  in  ertwined  across 
The  narrow  way ;  while  leaves  and  moss. 
And  luscious  Aruii«  gold-hned  and  red. 
Through  the  cool  canopy  of  green. 
Let  not  one  sonshaft  anoot  between. 

Birds  hifhg  and  swung,  groen-rohed  and  red. 
Or  droopod  in  curved  lines  dreamily— 
Rainbows  reversed  from  tree  lo  tree ; 
Or  sang,  low-hanging  overhead,— 
Sang  low,  as  if  they  sang  and  slept, 
Bang  faint,  like  some  tu  waterfiul. 
Ana  took  bo  note  of  vs  at  all. 
Though  ripe  nuts  crushed  at  every  step. 

WIM  lilies,  tan  as  maidens  are. 
As  sweet  of  breath,  as  pearly  Mr, 
As  (hir  SR  fhith,  as  pure  as  truth, 
Tell  thick  before  our  every  tread. 


As  In  a  sacrifice  to  ruth : 
And  aU  the  air  with  perfume  filled. 
More  sweet  than  ever  man  distilled ; 
The  ripened  fruit  a  firagrance  shed, 
And  hung,  In  hand-reaoi  overhead. 
In  nest  of  blossoms  on  the  shoot. 
The  bending  shoot  that  bore  the  fhiit. 

How  ran  the  monkeys  through  the  leaves. 
How  rushed  they  through,  orown^lad  and 

bluel 
Like  shuttles  hurried  through  and  through 
The  threads  a  hasty  weaver  weaves. 

How  quick  they  caftt  us  fruits  of  gold. 
Then  loosened  hand  and  all  foothold. 
And  hnng  limp.  Iknber,  at  if  dead- 
Hung  low  and  Ustlesa  overhead  1 
And  all  the  time,  with  half-oped  eyes] 
Bent  faU  on  us  In  mute  surprise. 
Looked  wisely  too,  as  wise  hens  do. 
That  watch  you  with  the  head  askew. 

The  long  days  throogh,  from  blosaomed 

trees, 
There  came  the  sweet  song  of  aweet  bees, 
With  chorus  tones  of  cockatoo, 
That  slid  his  beak  alone  the  bough. 
And   walked   and   talked,   and   nung  and 

swung. 
In  cTovna  of  gold  and  coat  of  blue— 
The  wisest  fool  that  ever  sung. 
Or  had  a  crown,  or  held  a  tongue.^' 

All  this  warmth  and  ^low  of  dic- 
tion, and  the  almost  wild  force  of 
realism  in  it,  seems  to  us ,  another 
proof  that  it  is  a  new  spring  which 
has  hubbled  up  w\^h  a  rush  in  the 
somewhat  flat  and  tame  plains  of 
literature  in  America.  It  is  im- 
perfect and  uncertain  as  vet;  but 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  its  matur- 
ing tide  will  produce  worthy  re- 
sults. 

There  is  another  series  of  Ameri- 
can ballads,  recently  published, 
which  seem  to  demand  notice,  at 
once  fiom  their  popularity  and  from 
their  unlikeness  to  those  which  we 
have  ju^t  discussed.  *The  Breit- 
mann  Ballads"^  do  not  reach  with- 
in a  thousand  mOes  of  Bret  Harte. 
His  productions  may  be  doggerel; 
but  these  are  jargon,  and  through- 
out there  is  nothing  in  them  beyond 
the  most  conventional  farce  and 
vulgar  travesty  of  nature.  The 
habituSi  <rf  a  New  York  lager-beer 
establishment  may  be  interestiDg  in 


*  The  Breitmann  BaUads.   London :  Trttbner  db  Co.    1870. 
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their  way,  just  as  the  people  who 
frequent  a  London  music-hall  may 
be  interesting ;  but  we  ar6w  that 
to  ourselyes  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge in  such  regions  is  not  attrac- 
tive. The  renowned  poem  begin- 
ning "  Hans  Breitmann  gife  a 
bai^/*  though,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  preface  to  the  English  edition, 
"  these  words  have  actually  passed 
into  a  proverbial  expression,"  proves 
but  too  clearly  that  the  music-hall 
public  has  become  a  large  one, 
and  is  likely  to  initiate  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own.  It  has  nothing 
really  comic  in  it  save  the  jargon, 
which  provokes  a  laugh  by  the 
poorest  means  —  means  of  which 
the  Ethiopian  minstrel  has  already 
taken  full  possession.  Why  these 
verses  should  have  been  honoured 
by  serious  criticism  as  they  have 
been,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
That  the  reader  may  judge  for  him- 
self, we  quote  one  of  the  very  best 
— the  description  of  Breitmann' s 
return  to  Sherman's  camp  after  a 
captivity  among  the  Southerners. 
This  incident  is  said  to  be  a  matter 
of  fact  It  was  preceded  by  a  feat 
which  General  Sherman  is  said  with 
some  humour  to  have  commented 
on  as  follows  : — 

* 

**  Der  Shinnl  he  ootored  no  hymn  and  no 

psalm. 
But  opened    Ub  Ups   and  he   priefly  sav 

d nr 

Breitmann' s  return  happens  after 
a  captivity  of  three  weeks,  and  great 
lamentation  among  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers, who  at  his  first  appearance 
take  him  for  a  ghost 

**  Und  ve  looks  ond  ve  sees,  nnd  to  tramples 

mit  tread. 
For  risln*  all  swart  on  de  efenin*  red 
Yas  Johannes  der  Breltman,  der  war  es,  bel 

GottI 
Coom  ridin'   to  ootwsrd,   right    shtraight 

to  de  shpot. 
AH   moase-tUIl  ve   shtood,  yet   mlt  oop- 

shoompln*  hearts, 
For  he  look  shoost  so  pig  as  de  shlant  of 

deHarU, 

VOL.    ex. — NO.    DCLXXIL 


Und  I  beard  de  Soot  Dentacbers  say,  *  Ave 

Moriel 
Braise  Oott  all  good  shpirlds  py  land  and 

pyseal' 

Boot  Itdg  of  Frankfort  he  lift  oop  his  noee, 
Und   be  mark   dat  de  sbpook    hat   been 

ohangin*  his  clothes. 
For  he  seemed  like  a  generalissimos  drest 
In   a    rlamin   new   coat   and   magnificent 

vest. 

Six  bistols  besehlagen  mit  silber  he  wore, 
Und  a  oold-monnted  swordt  like  a  Kaisar 

he  bore; 
Und  ve  dinks  dat  de  ghosdt  or  TOtever  he  pe, 
Mooet  have  proken  some  panks  on  his  vay 

to  de  sea. 

'Id  is  he !'    Und  tr  lOt  nodi,  he  lifes,  re 
all  say, 

Der  Brcitman— Oldt  Breitman— Hans  Brett- 
man— Herr  Je  I 

Und  ve  roosb  to  emprace  him,  and  shtill 
more  ve  find 

Dat  vherefer  he'd  pcen,  he'd  left  nodins 
behind. 

In  bofe  of  his  poots  dere  was  portc-moneya 
crammed, 

Mit  creen- packs  stoof  toll  all  his  haver- 
sack Jammed. 

In  his  bockets  cold  dollars  were  shinglin' 
deir  doons, 

Mit  dwo  dooseo  votches  nnd  fonr  dosen  • 
shpoons, 

Und  dwo  silber  teapods  for  makin'  hi§  dea, 

Der  ghosdt  hafe  pring  mit  him,  en  rouU  to  ^ 
desea. 

Mit   goot   sweed    botatoes    and    doorkies 

nnd  rice, 
Ve  makes  him  a  sooper  of  olbr^  dings  nice ; 
Ond  de  hammers  boont  roondt  apout,  oUe 

wUHn, 
Dill  dev  flndt  a  plantaschion  mit  parrels  of 

wein. 
Den  'tvas   *  Here's  to  you,  Breitman,  Alt 

Schwed'  hist  sartick, 
Yot  teufels  yoo  make  since  dls  foorteen 

nights  reck  ? ' 
Und  ve  holds  von  shtnpendoas  and  derrlple 

shpree, 
For  ciioy  dat  der  Breitman  has  got  to  de 

sea. 

Bat  in  fiiln  tid  we  ashk  vhere  der  Breitman 

hat  peen, 
Tot  he  tid,  vot  be  pass  droo,  or  vot  h 

might  seen? 
There  he  kits  his  vine  horse,  o^  who  gafe 

him  dem  woons, 
Und  how  Brovidence  plessed  him  mit  tea- 

poda  and  shpoons  f 
For  to  all  of  dem  qaeerlea  he  onlv  rebUes, 
If  yon  dells  me  no  qooadions  I  ashks  yoo 

no  Ues  I*' 

Few  things  could  he  more  odd 
than  the  transition  from  these  wild 
narratives  of  lawless  life  to  the  curi- 
ous set  of  hooks  which  open  up  the 

2o 
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feminine  side  of  American  character  touching  facts  in  literature.  The 
in  its  newest  phase — ^from  the  *  Luck  book  is  not  very  good.  It  is  an 
of  Roaring  Camp '  to  '  Gates  Ajar ; '  *  agonised  straining  after  an  impossi- 
and  yet  perhaps  the  difference  is  not  bility — one  of  those  attempts  made 
so  great  as  it  seems.  The  goJd-dig-  so  often  by  the  doubting  and  un- 
gers,  in  their  utter  lawlessness  and  happy  to  console  themselves  and 
indifference  to  God  and  man,  are  strengthen  their  faith  by  means 
touched  to  the  very  heart  by  the  of  arguments  which  they  cndoa- 
strange  and  sudden  coming  into  vour  to  give  force  to  by  saying 
their  rude  hands  of  a  little  germ  of  over  and  over  again  that  they  arc 
human  life,  an  infant  wrapped  in  strong.  The  process  is  a  very  com- 
the  mysterious  silence  and  holy  mon  one ;  and  everybody  knows 
seclusion  of  babyhood.  That  strange  how  often  he  is  called  upon  to  re- 
sense  of  the  unseen  about  and  around  ceive  arguments  of  this  kind — pleas 
them,  which  Wordsworth,  in  the  for  patience,  encouragements  to  faith, 
noblest  of  odes,  considers  as  an  in-  and  explanations  of  God's  dealing 
timation  of  immortality,  suddenly  with  man — as  overwhelmingly  con- 
comes  into  the  midst  of  the  Califor-  vincing,  when  to  him  they  have  no 
nian  camp  in  the  form  of  this  child,  significance  nor  point  at  all.  But 
and  every  heart  bows  down  to  that  the  fact  that  there  are  always 
unexplainable,  irresistible  power,  thousands  of  people  (Miss  Phelps's 
'Conventional  piety,  or  even  the  little  book  sold,  we  believe,  as 
purest  religion  in  its  formal  shape,  many  as  a  hundred  thousand 
would  probably  have  affected  only  copies)  whose  hearts  are  wrung  by 
to  ridicule  and  profanibr,  the  band  anxious  longings  to  see,  if  it  were 
which  fell  prostrate  before  that  ever  so  small  a  way,  within  those 
little  messenger  of  Ood.  It  is  the  gates  which  are  ajar  indeed,  but 
same  idea  which  struggles  to  get  veiled  by  their  brightness  as  much 
expression,  through  harder  medi-  as  any  gloom  could  veil  them — is  as 
ums,  in  the  '  Gates  Ajar.'  Those  affecting  as  anything  can  well  be. 
gates  are  the  gates  of  heaven  ;  and  The  story  of  '  Gates  Ajar '  is  a  very 
the  shadowy  beings  of  the  tale,  im-  simple  one.  It  is  that  of  a  young 
patient  of  all  the  conventional  in-  woman  in  an  American  village-^ 
terpretations  of  common  religious-  one  of  those  little  places  now  so 
ness,  are  straining  on  tiptoe  for  just  well  known  to  us,  where  the  minis- 
such  a  glimmer  of  insight  into  the  ter  and  Deacon  Quirk  inquire  very 
unseen  which  their  baby  missionary  closely  into  everybody's  spiritual 
suflBces  to  give  to  the  unspiritual  affairs,  and  the  whole  community  is 
diggers.  The  one  scene  is  wildly  interested  in  ascertaining  whether 
primitive,— dealing  with  the  very  or  not  a  sufferer  bears  his  or  her 
elements  and  chaotic  undeveloped  grief  as  he  or  she  ought  This  soli- 
forces  of  humanity  ;  the  other  is  tary  girl  receives  suddenly  the  news 
but  too  nuch  instructed,  struggling  of  her  only  brother's  death,  and, 
to  escape  from  the  deadening  of  while  half  crazed  with  grief,  .is 
all  the  faculties  consequent  upon  driven  wild  altogether  by  the  con- 
familiarity  with  sacred  subjects,  solations  addressed  to  her,  which 
and  to  find  for  itself  some  crevice  in  are  made  cheerful  by  the  assurance 
the  skies  to  let  the  glory  through,  that  probably  spiritual-minded  per- 
The  wonderful  success  of  the  '  Gates  sons  will  recognise  each  other  in 
Ajar'  is  of  itself  one  of  the  most  heaven,   and   that   their  occupation 

*  Gates  Ajar.    By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.    Sampson  Low  ■&  Co. 
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there    will    be    to    stand    up   with        **  I  wonder  If  Roy  has  seen  the  PrcRi- 

golden  harps  and  sing  praises  for  ^^^^    ^"°^  Winifred  says  she  does  nut 

ever— an  occupation  for  which  poor  ^^^^V**    She  thinks  that  all  the  soldiers 

\fa,.«.    A^^^    «Af    #««!    u™  li    «**  ^  must  have  crowded  up  to  meet  hm,  and 

Mary   d  DCS  not  feel   herself   fitted,  » Oh,' she  says,  *  what  a  sight  to  see  !'" 
and  which  seems  to  her  to  part  her 

for  ever  from    all   her  old    loving        This  is    the    kind   of    argument 

intercourse  with  her  brother.     Sud-  which  restores  peace  and  happiness 

denly  there  arises  upon  the  scene,  to  the  bosom  of  the  bereaved  sister, 

full  of  sweet  and  pious  wisdom,  a  The  cheerful  view  of   heaven  here 

certain  Aunt  Winifred,  who  makes  set  forth  is  carried   on  to  further 

everything     plain.        **You     don't  detwls;   and  the  opinion  of   Aunt 

suppose,'" cries  poor  Mary,  struggling  Winifred,  who  confides  to  her  pupil 

with  her  old  notions  and  startled  her  own  speculations  as  to  the  kind 

by    a    sense  of    profanity,    though  of  house  she  shall  live  in,  the  flowers 

longing    to   accept    the  consolation  she  shall  have  under  her  window*:, 

held  out  to  her—"  you  don't  sup-  and  the  mountains  and  trees  which 

pose  that  people  talk  in  heaven  ?"  shall  be  visible  from  them,  in  that  one 

"  *  I  don't  suppose  anythin-  eUe.    Are  ^^  ^^Jf  "  "J^^"'''"?'''''^'!  "^^i^^  '^.*1? 

we  to  8i>end  ajres  of  joy  a  company  of  "®  allotted  to  her,  is  contrasted  with 

mutc^  toijethcr?    Why  not  talk  ?  '  many  other  views  of  heaven,  as  held 

*"  I  suppose  we  should  slnjr;  hut '  by  the  community  of   Homer,   the 

" '  Why  not  talk  as  well  as  slno:  ?  does  town   in  which   they  live.     One  of 

not  song  involve  tlie  faculty  of  speech  ?  ^l^      -^i^  •      *.,«♦    w:   •*    j»       i 

unless  you  would  like  to  make  canaries  of  the   gu-ls  m  Aunt   Winifred's  class 

us!'  at  the  Sunday-school,  for  instance, 

**  *  Ye-es— why,  yes ;  and  you  mean  to,  is  asked,  "  What  sort  of  a  place  she 

^^y^TT         ♦  *u  *  *  *i        .         X.  supposed  heaven  was  going  to  be?'* 

"'I  mean  to  say  that  if  tliere  is  such  o      o 

a  thing  as  common-sense,  you  will  talk        tt  t  nu  i»  „!,„  -nM    «^»u  ^  a  •  i 

wiU.  ffoy  08  you  talked  wiA  him  here-  .  j  „e?np  thf^k  ^^.Mt^lfnnT^T^I'^ '' 
onlv  not  as  von  tn1k«fl  will,  liim  lir.r<.        i  never  tlilnk  about  it  wbcn  I  can  kelp 

uo  auxlctio*  or  cares,  to  talk  about ;  no  briirhU^l  iuh  enanuinir  cvL         ^ 
ujtly  8badc  of  cross  words  or  little  qnar-       Hf  "n^„^,  i!  f'^'^  ^  ^.^'i  ^     ' 

r^^t.t.'^L'^'^ ""  "^-"""^  '""^"^  tcutb^vr?^rarwSed^„^.^,^i:;i 

*'  I  laid  mv  head  unon  her  shonldpr  ^*^*^°  ^"^^P  ^o  imderstand  tliat  she  w:is  not 

and  cmiW  SS^l^  sp<Snor  tL^c^^^^^  Sr^fth'\*  "^^^  ^rVj^f^'^T'  '\' 

that  she  gave  me.    ^  ?  wAii   11 «  ^  ^*'^'^'1*''*k"^,  t^'^^'^'l  ""'^' 

"  *  Yes-  I  believe  we  shall  talk    unA       ^cll,  then,  I  don't  think  it's  going  lo 

laugh: rnd  joke  and  pity—'  "^^^  ^""^  ?US^'' v  V^'  t^^"'  ,^°>»^«^~»«;^  ^^^^ '  i 

-  '  Laugh  and  joke  in  heaven  V  w  I'^L^S^^'^^!?'  '^'  T*^  '*'^  ^"v.^^'V 

t(  1  Wlw  not  V  ^  shocked,  and  said  I  never  shouM 

- »  But'it  sepms  so-^o-why,  so  wicked  «f,^S  '« JrA^/h.^iV  hi^  Jl'^^  "T^  * 

and  irreverent,  and  all  that,  3'ou  know.'  ?^^,  ™?i^h'  i^il  win  .i  L"**!"^  T  ^"^ 

-Just    theA    Faith    ..    .    laughed  L.  ^pi^.^.^*  J^f  l,5fl^ 

out  like  a  litUc  wave;  the  sound  came  another,  except  for  the  fire.' 

in  at  the  open  door,  and  we  stopped  to  ,,.  ltnw°»  r'i^^'^n^^irf.T^V?"  '^ 
listen  till  it  had  rippled  away.  *  ^  ^'^  point  to  look  interested.  ♦!  always 
**•*  There,'  said  her  mother,  *put  that  «"PPO«ed,'  she  said,  Hhat  you  just  out- 
child  this  very  minute,  ..ith  ill  her  Uttle  !^H'^""ii"Ji^r7?x.  '^Tif  ^''J'  ,!^}  ^^■ 
sins  forgiven,  into  one  of  our  dear  Lord's  gether-«»/*rtAin^  like  juj^ib^  pa^e  T 

many  mansions,  and  do  you  suppose  that  -^  /%  .  1 , 
she  would  be  any  the  less  holy  or  less  Deacon  Quirk's  opinion  is  more 
reverent  for  a  laugh  like  that  f  I  expect  orthodpx.  He  is  clear  upon  the 
that  you  will  hear  some  of  Roy's  very  old  subject  of  the  white  robes  and  the 
lokcs,  see  the  sparkle  in  his  eye,  listen  to  ^-i;L  :„  u:,  u„„^  whirh  h«  i^YnAofa 
his  hiughing  voice  lighten  up  the  happy  P**°^  ^^  "*f  ^*"^  ^,^  "®  expects 
diys  as  gleefully  as  you  may  choose.'  ^  carry;  but,  on  being  questioned 
as  to  how  he  would  feel  if  suddenly 
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taken  from  the  potato-fieki  in  which  of  spiritual  adyenture ;  a  determina- 

he  is  working,   and  put  into   this  tion    to  know  more  and  see  more 

heavenly  existence,  answers  candidly  clearly  than  it  is  given  to  man  to 

that   "  I  can't  say  that  I  shouldn't  see  or  to  know, 

wonder    a    moment     maybe    how  Of  the  same  class  is  u  novel  called 

Abinadab    would    ever    get    those  *  Hitherto,'*  j^hich    is    brimful    of 

potatoes  hoed  without  me."     It  is,  this  strange  consciousness    of    the 

however,     unnecessary    to    pursue  unseen.     It  is  a  peculiar  book — not 

either  the  narrative  or  the  argiunent  likely,  perhaps,  to  acquire  any  great 

It  is  an  argument,  of  course,  just  as  popularity     among     sober  -  minded 

little  satisfactory  and  as  easily  upset  people  ;  and  full  of  quaint  vulgari- 

— and,   indeed,   as  contrary  to  the  ties  and  that  funny  admiration  for 

true  hope  of  humanity,  which  does  the  commonest  refinements  of   life 

not  really  look  for  an  easy  repetition  which  crops  up  even  in   the  best 

of  this  life  in  the  life  to  come — as  class  of  American  novels,  as  if  the 

is  the  old  vague  theory  which  this  writers  were  unaccustomed  to  them 

book    so  triumphantly  puts  down.  — which    cannot    possibly    bo    the 

But  our  business  is  not  with  the  case  with  all.     The  story  is  of  a 

force  of    the  argument,    but    with  dreamy    poetical    girl    living    in    a 

the    fact    of    its    existence.      This  mist  of    fancy,   who  does  all   but 

curious  little  book,  full  l&om  begin-  alienate  from  her  the  afiections  of  her 

ning  to  end  of  such  reasoning,  with  honest  and  tender-hearted  husband, 

much    less    than    usual   of    quaint  but  who  fortunately  is  brought  at 

village  -fun    to    enliven  it   rose  to  last  to  see  the  error  of  her  ways  : 

the  very  height  of    popularity  by  and  of  a  wonderful  and  perfect  crea- 

reason  of  its  subject     This  throws  ture  called  Hope  Devine,  who  starts 

a  very  strange  light  upon  that  seeth-  from  a  workhouse,  and,  through  the 

ing    continent,    in  which  so  many  easy  stages  of  domestic  service  in  a 

different     elements    are     mingling,  farmhouse,  blossoms  into  an  accom- 

Miss  .Phelps  has  written  two  books  plished  lady.     This,  the  reader  will 

since,    boUi    distinctly    superior  in  think,  is  suiSciently  miraculous :  but 

point  of   art,   but  neither  half    so  it  is  done  with  a  great  deal  of  natu- 

popular    as    her    first    production,  ral  grace,    and    somehow  does  not 

Thus,  by  the  side  of  the  wild  world  seem    so    out  of    the  question,   on 

of    rude    and    carnal  life,   spreads  reading,   as  at  the    first   glance  it 

this  other  world  of  eager  spiritual  looks.     It  is,  however,  its  spiritual 

curiosity  which  crowds  round  the  side*— the  extraordinary  pressure  cf 

gates  of  the  unseen,  eager  to  gain  a  the    unseen    everywhere,     without 

glimpse  not  afforded  to  the  common  however,  any  relapse  into  the  vul- 

mass  ;  and  whether  it  be  by  absorb-  gar    supernatural — which     is     the 

ing  thought  and  speculation,  or  by  charm    of     the    book.      It    is    too 

intervention  of  spiritual  help,  gives  long,    too    dreamy  and  meditative, 

itself  up  to  the  search  after  things  and    its    peculiar    beliefs    are    too 

invisible,   the  elucidation  of    those  much    woven    in    with    the    story, 

problems  which  are    between  God  to  permit  of  quotation ;  but  though 

and  man.     The  domestic  school  of  it  is  quite    different   from    *"  Gates 

novels  everywhere,    and  especially  Ajar,'   it  is  an  illustration  of  the 

in  America,  is  always  pious;  but  same   state  of   feeling.     The  gates 

this  is  something  more  than  piety,  are    ajar    too,    in    Mrs.   Whitney's 

It  is  spiritual  exploration,  the  heat  book  ;  but  the  revelation,  or  fancied 

♦  Hitherto  :  A  Story  of  Yesterday.    By  Mrs.  Whitney. 
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revelation,   of  strange  light   which  pressed  yet  unquenchable  glow  of 

shines  through  them,  concerns  not  light. 

the    dead    but    the    living.       Tfie  Miss     Phelps's   two    later  books 

whole  of   existence  is  wrapped  in  have  not    been,   as   wo  have  said, 

that  veiL  which  gives  meaning  and  nearly  so  popular    as    the    *  Gates 


of  the  many  monologues  of   Hope  is  the  story  of    a  poor  hctle  city 

Devine  : P^^    brought   uip    among  vice  and 

,    ^, ,       ,,  wretchedness,  wno  **fell  at  a  very 
**It'8  enough  to  be  close  to  things,  ,     affo"— -if   anvthini?  could   be 

8bo  said;   *^it's  only  really  to  concern  ^fy,  *|®„.      ".  *ny^?^™g  couia    uc 

youreclf  with  them.     You  haven't  time  called    falling   m   such  a  condition 

t<>  live  them  all  and  every  one  for  your-  of  incipient  evil  as  the  lives  of   so 

Bclf.    To  know  all  about  anything  Id  to  many  wretched  children  must  begin 

have  it^the  jrood  of  it    I  think  It's  easy  ^^^  ^^^  in— and  who  struggled  into 
for  the  anjrels  to  be  happy  80— they  know,         v^Hp.  \it^   ^^a  redeemwi  her^elf 

you  sec.    It's  easiest  of  all  for  God.   Per-  J  better  lite,  ana  reaeemea  nerseit 

haps  He  shows  us  things  sometimes,  and  by  indomitable  energy  ana  the  help 

put^  them  away  ngaln  for  us,  to  pivc  us  by-  of  one  of  those  miraculous  good  wo- 

«nd-bv,  when  we  are  biga^ir ;  as  rooUicfB  ^^^  ^^o  are  to  be  found  in  some 

do  with  chUdrcn^s  Pl"y"»»^Jgf  !;;}.»*,«,  ^^  women's  books,  and  notably  in  the 

beautiful  for  them  to  have  nght  off.  ^^^  ^^  Americans.     Perhaps  these 

Hope  is  the  seer  of  the  book,  wonderful  purities  and  sanctities — 
She  sees  no  uncanny  sights, — she  is  ^ho  are  so  stainless  that  they  are 
no  medium  nor  priestess  of  so-called  above  public  opinion,  and  so  coura- 
spiritualism  ;  but  she  is  a  spiritual  g©ous  that  they  are  capable  of  pick- 
interpreter  of  that  unseen  which  JT^g  a  beggar  off  the  streets,  and  of 
seems  to  press  upon  all  the  person-  restoring  the  Magdalene  by  the  pro- 
ages  in  the  little  drama  with  a  force  cess  of  admitting  her  into  the  society 
and  nearness  which  demand  expla-  of  their  own  women-children — may 
nation.  She  shuts  her  eyes,  when  a  be  more  common  in  America  than 
child,  and  we*,  filling  up  the  stories  elsewhere.  We  hope  so;  yet  can- 
in  her  story-books  with  infinite  do-  not  but  think  the  writer  is  here 
tails.  ^^  I  think  hard,  and  then  I  drawing  upon  imagination  rather 
see  'em,"  she  says ;  and  when  her  than  experience.  The  search  of  the 
matter-of-fact  companion  objects,  poor  little  guilty  and  outcast  girl  for 
"When  you  shut  your  eyes  you  some  means  of  "living  honest"  i?*, 
aint  really  th«re,"  Hope  replies  however,  wonderfully  pathetic.  Her 
quickly  with  the  most  irresistible  of  conviction  "  that  there  must  be 
arguments,  "  You  can't  see  anything  somewheres,  and  there  must  be  folks" 
that  isn't."  Her  dreams,  her  fan-  who  will  take  her  in  and  help ;  her 
cies,  the  things  she  wishes  and  hopes  dull  conventional  consciousness  that 
for,  all  are  in  a  way — if  not  now,  she  must  have  been  wicked,  yet 
hereafter — if  not  for  her,  for  some  honest  sense,  after  all,  that  she  is 
one  else.  They  are  part  of  the  great  not  a  bad  girl,  and  that  with  all  her 
invisible  life  of  which  she  is  but  a  heart  she  desires  to  "  stay  hcmest ;  " 
little  piece— a  comer  broken  off.  her  wondering  question  to  herself 
Thus  this  subtle  spiritual  sense — if  whether  God  has  not  any  "  folks  " 
we  may  use  such  a  word — this  con-  who  would  help  her ;  and  the  gra- 
sciousness  of  the  unseen,  embraces  dual  stupefying  despair  which 
the  visible  world  all  round  about,  closes  over  her, — are  aJl  most  sim- 
appearii^  at  t^erj  chink  in  a  sup-  ply    and    truly    drawn.    There    i& 
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no  exaggeration  in  the  picture —  much  advantage  to  the  race — which 
no  high-flown  remorse  nor  indig-  would  fain  see  a  way  of  redeem- 
nation.  Her  conscience  is  not  ing  commonplace  sinners  out  of 
awake,  poor  child  (for  she  is  not  the  horrible  pit  without  hoping  to 
sixteen),  and  yet  she  has  a  dull  make  saints  of  them,  or  expecting 
sense  that  her  sufferings,  and  the  to  receive  a  new  gospel  of  ethcreiQ 
hardness  of  the  "folks"  who  turn  purity  from  their  repentant  lips, 
her  from  their  doors,  are  natural  The  *  Silent  Partner '  *  is  siich  an 
|Lnd  to  be  expected.  Nixy,  how-  illustration  of  social  life  as  it  is 
ever,  is  much  less  true  wnen  she  painful  to  receive  from  a  country 
is  restored  and  cherished  into  life  which  we  still  insist  upon  calling 
— when  she  becomes  Eunice,  and  a  the  New  World.  Alas !  it  is  evi- 
vory  clever  and  accomplished  young  dently  a  world  in  which  the  old 
woman.  Such  a  transformation  of  miseries  have  soon  made  for  them- 
course  may  be ;  but  there  is  no  par-  selves  a  home,  and  in  which  some 
ticular  reason  that  we  can  make  out  of  the  sharpest  of  our  social  pro- 
for  endowing  a  girl  w^ith  a  specially  blems  have  presented  themselves  for 
fine  mind  and  sensitive  feelings  solution,  with  all  the  pertinacity  and 
lecause  she  has  been  brought  up  in  difficulty  tliey  display  in  the  most 
misery  and  d^radation,  and  has  had  ancient  surroundings.  This  book  is 
everything  against  her.  Neither  is  it  a  story  of  factory-life  in  the  United 
well  to  conduct  her  through  so  pain-  States,  as  discovered,  to  her  wonder 
ful  a  proce<?s  of  training,  and  bring,  and  horror,  by  the  heroine,  who  is 
her  successfully  over  all  her  trials,  made  by  her  father's  sudden  death 
only  to  kill  her  at  the  last  This  is  the  "  Silent  Partner"  in  a  great  cot- 
balking  the  whole  argument,  which  ton-mill.  Chance  leads  her  to  make 
is  intended  to  prove  the  possibility  acquaintance,  in  the  midst  of  her 
of  escape  and  rehabilitation  even  for  luxury  and  the  pleasantness  of  her 
a  fallen  woman.  Nor  is  it  just  to  youth,  with  a  mill-girl  of  her  own 
make  a  helpless  victim  like  this  the  age— one  of  those  high-minded,  deep- 
type  of  a  fallen  woman.  The  world  thinking,  and  imapnative  mill-girls, 
is  very  hard  and  evil-judging,  but  it  more  common  (perhaps  fortunately) 
is  not,  at  its  worst,  so  hard  yet  as  to  in  books  than  out  of  them,  whose 
keep  up  against  a  poor  little  girl  of  reflections  and  observations  are  all 
sixteen,  without  training  or  possi-  conveyed  in  language  which  we 
bility  of  innocence,  the  stigma  due  have  no  doubt  is  thoroughly  true 
to  conscious  impurity.  It  is  per-  and  prcnuino — it  has  all  the  ring  of  a 
haps  necessary  to  the  scrupulous  real  dialect — but  with  an  intelligence 
whiteness  of  the  feminine  ideal  that  and  insight  which  are  somewhat 
poor  Nixy  should  be  so  young  an<i  doubtful  in  the  circumstances.  This 
ignorant  that  her  sin  is  reduced  to  girl  reveals  to  the  young  lady  the 
the  minimum  of  guilt ;  and  that,  foundations  on  which  her  wealth  is 
notwithstanding,  she  should  de-  built — such  a  mass  of  misery  and 
velop  into  something  so  ethereally  suffering  as  it  is  terrible  to  contem- 
pure  that  the  ghost  of  this  sin  plate.  It  may  have  happened  to 
haunting  her  thoughts  should  even-  some  reader,  as  it  did  to  ourselves  a 
tually  kill  her,  after  all  its  evil  conse-  long  time  ago— more  years  than  one 
quences  had  been  surmounted ;  but  cares  to  count — to  see  a  certain  curi- 
this  is  not  a  lesson  which  will  be  of  ous  volume,  made  up  of  very  fine 

♦  The  Silent  Partucr.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Pllclps.     Sami>8ou  Low  &  Co.     Lou- 
den: 1871. 
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little  essays  and  stories  on  the  model  who    is  fond  of   raving   of    "  Ten 

of    the    old    annuals,    entitled    the  Hours  Bills/*  and  who  has  hccn  one 

*  Lowell  Offering,'   which  was  writ-  of  the  witnesses  before  a  Committee 

ten  and  published  by  the  mill-girls  of  the  State,  and  has  thus  got  him- 

at  LowelL     This  book,  we  remem-  self  dismissed  from  the  factory  at 

her  well,  was  the  wonder  and  admi-  which  he  worked : — 

ration  of  our  own  youthful  mind.       ,, ._ 

The  miU-giris,  as  represented  in  it,  j,    ^^,»  ™^""'  L""  "''*'  ^"^  ^*  ^"^  ^?^i 

t,«  ui      'j      *v^  v«v   i-vy*  .**    V,  Pin  only  a  troublesome  character  out  Of 

were  highly  educated  and  extreme-  ^ork  In  a  free  country.    ...    If  IM 

ly    literary    young    women,     many  been  a  younger  man,  I'd  not  have  took  It 

of    them    the    daughters    of    poor  quite  so  hard,  mebbc.    A  young:cr  man 


centlefolks,    who  had    taken    up —  might  set  his  hand  to  this  and  that;  but 

^^r^^  ^.,*  IV  «  i>;«>>  »,:n>ri.w:i  Ar.c,x^^ *^^  1  ^c  workcd  to  factories  fifty-six  years: 

some  out  of  a  high-mmded  desire  for  ^nd  I  was  very  old  to  get  my  noUce  un^ 

independence,  some  to  help  m  the  expected.   I'm  slxty-slx  years  old.    .   .  . 

education  of  a  brother,  or  mainten-  Now  this  Is  what  I  had  to  say;  in  the 

ance  of   a  fatherless  family — a  life  name  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  this 

of  honest  work,  in  which  no  loss  of  ^  ^^^  ^'l%P\  ^  ^^'    ^'/^^^^^^^d  to 

^  .^               ,7'            .          •       1     J  factories  fifty-six  years.     I  haven't  ffot 

position  or  self -respect  was  involved,  ^runk  not  since  fwaa  fifteen  years  old. 

It  was  bewildenng  —  but  we  were  I»ve  been  about  as  healthy,  take  it  off 

assured  it  was  true ;  and  Mr  Dick-  and  on,  as  most  folks,  and  I  guess  about 

ens,  in  his  ^American  Notes,' vouched  »»  ^.T''^    ^'"1,*^™?.^.^   man;   and   I 

#^,.   ♦v.^   ^^'ef^T^^A   «.f    ♦Kia    TTf^^;««  used  to  be  a  Methodist  class  •  teacher, 

for  the   existence  of    this   Utopian  p^.^  ^^^ked  to  factories  fifty-six  years 

factory-town,  with  all  its  laborious  steady,  and  I'm  sixty-six  yearrf  old,  and 

young  ladies — ^wonderful  rose-tintejd  in  the  poor- us. 

personages,  who  worked  in  the  mill  **I  don't  know  what  the  boys  would 

all    day,    and    wrote    lovely    little  eay  if  they  see  me  in  the  poor-us.           . 

^     .     •^'.       J   .         .   ,            r^i  AMI  It  kind  o'  bothers  me  off  and  on, 

stones  signed  Araminta  or  Clotilda  what  the  boys  would  say.    ...     I've 

at  night     Alas!   either  Lowell  was  worked  fifty-six  years,  and  Tvc  earned  my 

a  dream,  or  it  has  become  so.     Miss  bread  and   butter,  and  my  shoes   and 

Phelps's  cotton-spinning  town  of  Five  hats,  and  I  give  the  Iwys  a  trade,  and  I 

Falls  is  something  very  different  g^Ty.^SX'Xrfte'^"r^.^-"' 
The  misery  and  despair  of  the  spin- 
ners is  perhaps,  thoi^h  wo  are  not  What  could  the  most  wretched 
told  60,  aggravated  by  the  general  Lancashire  "  hand  "  say  more  ?  And 
jirosperity  of  the  country  round  this  is  America — the  land  of  plenty 
them,  and  by  the  sight  of  comfort  and  of  promise  I  We  have  no  space, 
and  wellbcing  that  they  cannot  however,  to  follow  the  discoveries 
share,  A*nd  perhaps  in  a  cotton  made  by  the  heroine  in  her  anxious 
town  of  Lancashire  it  might  be  too  search ;  nor  the  somewhat  visionary 
easy  to  produce  parallels  to  poor  and  fantastic  means  she  takes  to 
old  Bijah  Mudge,  to  the  Mell  fam-  soothe  the  wounded  spirits,  notably 
iljr,  and  to  the  unhappy  Catty,  a  by  little  tea-parties,  at  which  they 
victim  to  cotton  before  she  was  are  asked  to  medt  her  fashionable 
born.  But  all  this  comes  upon  us  and  astonished  friends — a  most  truly 
by  surprise  after  the  pretty  ro-  American  and  young-lady-like  way- 
mance,  if  it  was  a  romance,  about  of  making  the  spinners  happy, 
the  young  ladies  who  were  factory-  Neither  can  wo  do  more  than  note 
girls  at  Lowell,  and  in  face  of  our  the  equally  characteristic  decision 
conviction  that  whatever  else  may  of  both  the  heroines  of  the  book 
be  deficient,  bread  and  comfort  are  against  marriage— a  decision  which, 
almost  too  plentiful  in  America,  for  our  own  part,  does  not  alarm  us 
Here  is  what   Bijah  Mudge   says,  about  the  future  fate  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  nation  as  it  docs  some  credulous  wl^olo  proceeding,  which  makes  the 
good  people.  The  obstinate  cell-  importance  with  which  it  is  pro- 
bates are  not  Ukely,  we  believe,  ever  duced,  and  the  weight  the  author 
to  be  in  anything  but  a  very  small  attaches  to  it,  as  a  picture  of  the 
minority.  new  and  higher  life,  infinitely  funny. 
We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  and  proves  how  curiously  capable 
to  consider  the  crowd  of  other  slim,  the  inexperienced  mind  is  of  plac- 
and,  on  the  whole,  pleasant  volumes  ing,  without  knowing  it,  a  bit  of 
which  lie  before  us.  For  instance,  utter  unreality  in  the  heart  of  a 
the  works  of  Miss  Alcott,  the  first  picture  full  of  uncompromising  rcal- 
of  which,  *  An  Old-Fashioncd  Girl,'  ism.  To  such  a  writer,  what  she 
is  a  protest  against  the  extraordinary  sees  is  safe  ground ;  but  what  she 
r6le  of  young-ladyhood  in  America,  imagines,  very  doubtful  indeed, 
where  girls  are  engaged  to  little  The  books  which  we  have  noted 
lovers  at  six  or  seven,  and  where  are  all  in  English  editions,  and  all 
dress,  jewellery,  and  flirtation  begin  more  or  less  successful  in  a  commer- 
in  the  nursery.  *  Little  Women  *  cial  point  of  view.  Thus  the  scale 
and  *  Little  Men '  are  moral  stories  has  begun  to  turn  a  little  in  favour 
of  the  same  class,  where  the  dialect  of  the  country  which  has  been  plun- 
is  all  very  choice  American,  and  the  dered  so  long  of  all  the  productions 
amount  of  absolute  goodness  and  of  its  brain  and  fancy.  But  we  are 
Christian  virtue  revealed  to*  us  is  glad  to  see  that  England  does  not 
enough  to  save  a  great  many  Sodoms,  rob  with  the  calm  courage  of  Amer- 
and  is,  we  trust,  as  true  to  fact  as  it  lea,  and  that  these  pretty  little 
is  agreeable  to  read  of.  The  *  Old-  books  are  published  by  arrangement 
Fashioned  Girl '  afibrds  us,  besides,  a  with  the  authors,  with  an  honesty 
very  queer  sketch  of  the  manners  which  publishers  on  the  other  side 
and  habits  of  the  young  women  of  of  the  Atlantic  would  do  well  to 
art  and  literature  who  have  set  up  for  copy.  But  this  wrath-exciting  sub- 
themselves  to  live  a  jolly  and  mde-  ject  is  too  dangerous  to  be  dragged 
pendent  life  on  the  model  of  their  in  at  the  end  of  a  paper ;  and,  fortu- 
"  brothers,"  the  artist  and  journal-  nately  for  the  character  of  England, 
ist  class,  which  we  should  have  liked  not  even  the  most  deeply  injured  of 
to  quote.  There  is  the  most  amusing  authors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  conscious  air  of  ,  sham  in  the  has  ever  recommended  reprisals. 
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CORNELIUS     0»DOWD. 
f* 

[Tub  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  we  had  recently  from  Charles 
Lever,  and  seems  to  us  so  good  and  so  true,  that  we  feel  sure  our  readers 
will  thank  us  for  quoting  it. — Ed.  B.  M.] 

CHABLES  LETEIt  ON   SCOTT. 

*'*'  Tqe  finest  part  of  Scott^s  nature,  to  my  thinking,  was  the  grand  heroic 
spirit,  that  trumpet-stop  in  his  organ,  which  elevated  even  commonplace 
people,  and  stirred  the  heart  of  all  that  was  high-spirited  and  generous 
amongst  us.  It  was  the  anticlimax  to  all  our  realism  and  Miss  Braddon- 
ism,  our  detective  police  literature  and  watch-house  romance.  This  was 
the  tone  I  wanted  to  see  praised  and  remembered,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see 
how  little  it  was  touched  on.  The  very  influence  that  a  gentleman  exerts 
on  the  society  of  a  knot  of  inferiors  was  the  sort  of  influence  Scott  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  whole  nation.  All  felt  that  there  was  at  least  ont  there 
before  whom  nothing  mean,  or  low,  or  shabby  should  be  uttered." 


TUB    INTERNATIONALS. 

Just  as  the  title  to  an  estate  is  sects  whatever,  and  it  decrees  the 
tested  by  an  action  for  ejectment,  abolition  of  marriage  in  every  as- 
the  whole  existence  of  the  political  pect  of  its  religious,  political,  or 
and  social  condition  of  Europe  has  civil  relations." 
been  put  on  its  trial  by  the  Inter-  "  Wo  differ  essentially,"  say  they, 
national  League.  "  from  the  so-called  radical  reform- 
Affecting  to  limit  themselves  to  ers  of  various  States,  in  this, — that 
what  they  call  the  rights  of  labour,  while  they  profess  that  their  sole 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  labourer  object  and  ambition  is  Liberty, 
from  the  slavery  of  capital,  they,  in  we  avow  that  our  aim  is  material 
reality  aim  their  blow  at  the  whole  well-being — Solidaritt  first,  and 
structure  of  modem  society,  the  gra-  Liberty  after ;"  or,  as  the  President 
dations  of  condition,  the  sanctity  of  Varlin  puts  it,  at  the  conclusion  of 
marriage,  and  declare  that  all  gov-  his  harangue — "  We  desire  once  for 
ernment  should  resolve  itself  into  all  the  Social  Republic,  with  all  ih 
simple  "organisations  for  the  pro-  consequences,'^'' 
tection  of  labour."  At  the  General  Council,  held  at 
The  programme  of  the  Geneva  256  High  Holbom,  London,  Janu- 
Convention,  under  the  Presidency  ary  25,  1870,  it  was  resolved  that 
of  the  celebrated  Russian  socialist,  all  societies  of  workmen  which 
Michel  Bakovonine,  and  which  was  should  name  a  formal  correspondent 
ratified  by  the  Council-General  of  to  communicate  with  the  Interna- 
London,  July  1869,  declares  that  tional  Society  at  London,  should  bo 
"  this  institution  is  atheistical.  It  declared  associated  to  that  society, 
is  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  religious  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  France  did 
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not  permit  the  establishment  of  a    admission  for  membership  cost  half 
Central  Committee.      The  cards  of    a  franc  each,  and  are  thus  worded : — 

INTERNATIONAL 
WORKING    MEN'S    ASSOCIATION. 

Association  Internationale  des  Ouvriers. 

Card  of  Membbrship. 

This  is  to  certify  that„ ^was  admitted 

a  member  of  the  above  Association, . 

and  paid  his  annual  subscription,  _^ 

Secretaries'  names  for 

Belgium.  Italy. 

France.  Poland. 

Germany.  Switzerland. 

Treasurer, 

On  .the  reverse  was  printed  in  deference  to  legality.  In  the  month 
three  languages  a  short  resume  of  of  January  last  the  walls  of  Neuf- 
the  objects  of  the  Society,  setting  chatel  were  posted  with  placards 
forth  the  slavery  of  labour  to  capital,  that  ran  thus : — 
the  pitiable  condition  of  the  work-  "  Working  Men  I  —  Let  the  ex- 
ing  classes,  and  the  failure  of  all  perience  of  past  and  present  con- 
efforts  hitherto  made  to  relieve  them,  vince  you  that  your  rights  are  not 
for  want  of  a  movement  that  should  in  safe  keeping  in  the  hands  of 
be  essentially  international — the  rulers  or  masters — bankers,  shop- 
problem  being  neither  local  nor  keepers.  At  one  moment  they 
national,  but  social,  embracing  all  grind  you  down  by  excess  of  toil, 
lands,  and  including  every  condition  another  they  curtail  your  hours  of  la- 
of  humanity.  hour  as  a  means  of  reducing  your  pay. 

Besides   his    card   of    admission,  "  It  is  true,  they  admit,  you  have 

each  member  receives  the  statutes  the  freedom  to  leave,  which  is  the 

and  decrees  of  the  Society,  and  signs  liberty  to  die  of  hunger, 

his  name  to  the  following  declara-  '*If  you  would  resist  these  cruelties, 

tion : —  organise  1       By     the    International 

I,   the    undersigned,    hereby    de-  Society  order  and  justice  and  well- 

clare,    that   I    have    duly    weighed  being  will  at  once  take  the  place  of 

and  considered  the  objects  of  this  anarchy,  injustice,  and  want" 

Society,  that  I  give  my  full  adher-  A   still   more  significant    placard 

ence  and  support  to  them,  and  will,  followed  this.     Its  contents : — 

with  all  the  energy  I  possess,  con-  "Working  men  of  all  classes, — 

form  to  and  support  these  intentions  You    have    at    length    created    a 

in  every  circumstance  of  my  life.  power  by  which  your  claim  shall 

Signature, be  admitted  and  your  right  secured. 

Two  witnesses.  It  depends  upon  yourselves  whether 

the  FORCE  be  not  irresistible ! 

"  Once  united,   there   will  be  no 

Not   that    they    always    proceed  more  on  the  earth  either  misery  or 

thus  openly,  or  with  such  apparent  humiliation  I" 
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Of  journals  regularly  enlisted  approved  by  the  Internfttional.  In- 
in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines  deed,  the  publicity  given  to  this 
the  Society  possess  a  large  number,  act  of  domination,  as  it  was  styled, 
By  these  not  alone  are  their  priuci-  showed  plainly  to  what  extent  of 
pies  advocated  ;  but  cases  of  alleged  interference  the  Society  pretended, 
severity  towards  the  working  classes  To  the  strike  at  Creuzot,  the  con- 
are  published  and  commented  on,  tributions  in  aid  exceeded  £2000 
and  accusations  against  employers  sterling, 
r^stered  and  proclaimed.  With  reference  to  machinery  and 

Each  section  of  the  Society  sub-  all  the  appliances  of  mechanism  to 

scribes  to  one  or  more  of  these  news-  labour,     the    Congress     opine   that 

papers.     A  small  monthly  subscrip-  these  are  the  property  of  the  work- 

tion,  varying,  according  to  locality,  ing  man,  ^and  should  labour  to  his 

from  one  penny  to  sixpence,  is  paid  use  and  profit ;    and   that    if   em- 

by  each  member  of  the  society.  ployed   as   substitutes    for   manual 

The  expenses  of  the  League  are  labour,     they    should    be     discon- 

met  by  these  contributions,  and  the  tinned,   and   only  employed  where 

charges  consequent  on  strikes,  wher-  due  compensation  was  made  to  the 

ever  occurring,  are  defrayed.     These  working  man.     As  to  property,  all 

means  are   supplemented    by  occa-  highroads,  canals,  forests,   common 

sional  calls    on  emergency,  and,  on  lands,  and   telegraph   lines,  are  the 

the  whole,  considerable  sums  are  at  collective  property  of  the  people,  as 

its  disposal.  are  also  mines,  collieries,  railroads. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  throw  a  &c.     All  testamentary  power  to  be 

glance  at  the  list  of   strikes  since  abolished.      Community    of     goods 

1869   to  see  *how  the  subsidies  of  recognised. 

this    Society  have    contributed    to  Against   no  State  institution  has 

those  declarations  of  resistance  which  the    International    pronounced     so 

in  many  cases   have  been  actually  strongly  as  against  a  standing  army, 

suggested  and  promoted  by  the  In-  The  moans  of  repression  thus  pos- 

temationaL      One    of    their    enact-  sessed  by  a  government   naturally 

ments    is    the    distinct   declaration  call  forth  the  most   indignant   and 

that  the  working  men  of  one  coun-  passionate  protests ;   and  the  ques- 

try  shall  in  no  case  replace  those  of  tion  is  pointedly  put,  To  what  end 

another,  while  they  shall  in   every  people   should   tax    themselves  for 

way  assist  those  on  strike  to  emi-  their  own  coercion  ? 

grate   or  remove.    A   catalogue   of  Appeal  is  constantly  made  to  the 

employers  or  masters  is  kept  by  the  brotherhood  that  really  exists  among 

Society,  with  the  charges  or  allcga-  nations,   and  which  politicians  and 

tions    preferred   against   each,    and  rulers  alone  contrive  to  mislead  and 

fines    imposed    on    them,    &c.    &c.  disturb.     The   impossibility  of  for- 

In    the    memorable    strike    of    the  eign  war,  or  of  aggressive  invasion, 

bronze-workers  of    Paris   in   1867,  where  this  brotherhood  is  rightly 

no  less  than  £800  sterling  was  con-  understood,  is  insisted  on ;  and  the 

tributed  by  the   London   branch  to  derision  with  which  panics  are  de- 

the  Internationale  of  France.     As  to  scribed,  is  only  less   eloquent  than 

the  strike  at  Geneva,   Paris  alone  the  speech  of  our   Prime  Minister 

sent  10,000  francs,  at  Whitby,    in  the  denunciation  of 

The  dismissal  of  four  workmen  by  "  alarmism."     Indeed,   that  hopeful 

their  employers  at  Basle  was  decreed  assurance,  "  that  if  we  treat  others 

to  be  a  su£Scient  cause  for  a  strike,  well,  they,  on  the  whole,  will  treat 

and  as   such  made  known  to  and  us  well,"  sounds  almost  like  a  plagi- 
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ary  from  the  speakers  of  the  Inter-  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  desire  to 
national.  From  what  era  or  na-  keep  to  themselves  the  representa- 
tion, from  what  time  in  the  world's  tion,  the  army,  the  landed  proper- 
history,  from  what  millennial  period  ty,  and  the  education  of  the  king- 
of  universal  benevolence  this  ex-  dom.  Each  of  our  reformers  then 
perience  is  drawn,  I  cannot  ima-  declares  that  he  wages  war  against 
gine ;  as  little  can  I  believe  it  to  be  a  monopoly.  Like  Odger,  Mr.  Glad- 
amongst  the  maxims  of  M.  Bismark.  stone  proclaimed  himself  the  poor 
If  the   utter  failure  of  the  project  man's  friend. 

of  establishing  national  arbitration  The    Internationals    up    to    this 

as  a  means  of  settling  difficulties  have  beaten   him;    they  have   had 

could  have  taught  us  anything,    it  what  the  French  call  "the  courage 

might  have  taught  us  that  men's  of  their  opinion ;"   and    they  have 

passions  of  jealousy,  malice,  vanity,  "  gone  down  into  the  streets "   to 

and  rivalry  are  not  less  dominant  maintain  it. 

in  the  age  we  live  in  than  two  Government  by  threat  is  certainly 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  men  a  new  State  invention ;  and  to  the 
are  as  ready  to  accept  the  arbitra-  glory  of  the  present  Ministry,  they 
ment  of  battle  as  ever  they  were  in  have  brought  it  to  a  perfection 
the  world's  history.  The  speaker  also  almost  like  the  work  of  genius, 
paid  that  such  publications  as  *  The  What  is  to  happen  to  you  if  you  re- 
Battle  of  Dorking'  made  us  ridicu-  ject  any  measure  of  the  Cabinet? 
lous  in  the  world.  If  by  the  world  is  the  stock  argument  that  intro- 
is  meant  that  outer  public  of  the  Con-  duces  a  bill ;  and  having  once  as- 
tinent,  I  can  safely  aver  that  by  sumed  that  the  nation  is  at  his 
no  declarations  are  we  made  more  back  at  every  contingency,  the 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners —  menace  to  opponents  amounts  to 
by  no  professions  are  we  made  more  this  :  you  are  setting  yourselves 
absurd  —  than  by  those  which  as-  against  the  spirit  and  the  temper  of 
sume  to  claim  our  immunity  from  your  countrymen.  If  the  waves 
danger  on  the  score  of  our  inability  of  their  indignation  rise  and  over- 
to  resist  it,  and  our  affection  for  whelm  you,  never  say  that  you  had 
the  institutions  of  our  country  by  not  been  warned  nor  admonished 
changing  every  one  of  them !  that  there  was  such  a  day  awaiting 

The  whole  force  and  efficiency  of  you. 

the  late    arguments   of    our  rulers  These   reasonings   are  all    thefts 

in    Parliament    have    been  derived  from    the   dialectics    of    the    Inter- 

from  the  armoury  of  the  Interna-  nationals;  and  all  that  we  see  now 

tional.     Everything  is   assumed   to  directed  against  Lord  Salisbury  and 

be  the   "  popular  will ; "  and  with  his  fellow-nobles,  was  uttered  a  few 

the  presumption  th^t  in  a  general  days  ago,  and  pretty  much  in  the 

way  the  masses  were  to  be  bettered  same  terms,   against  M.  Schnerdcr 

and    made   more    content    by    the  and    his    fellows,    and    with    the 

passing  of  particular  measures,  it  was  same   significant  hint   that   it  was 

deemed  little  necessary  to  discuss  the  not  too  late  to  make  a  compromise 

details  in  one  House  of  Parliament,  if  they  had   the  sense  to  1x3  wise 

and  not  at  all  in  the  other.     What  in  time. 

Messrs.  Odger  and  Company,  there-  Except  that  we  do  not  dash  our 

fore,  destined  for  masters  and  em-  politics  with   petroleum,   I  frankly 

ployers,   the  present  Cabinet  were  declare  that  I  do  not  see  wo  are 

eager  to  apply  to  those  classes  who,  much  better  than  our  neighbours.    • 
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now     TO     TETHER     THEM. 

"Felix  ille   quern   facient    aliena  The  name,   however,   was  of   high 

pericula  cautpm,"  or  in  other  words,  importance.       More    than    half    of 

Cannot    the  Treasury  Whip    learn  late  l^islation  has  been  matter  of  a 

something  from  what  has  just  hap-  name ;  and  whether  they  be  "  flesh 

pcned  at  Aldershot  ?  and  blood  arguments^*  that  convince 

The  stampede  amongst  the  politi-  us,   "healing  measures*'  that  salve 

cal  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  us,   or   "badges  of  conquest"  that 

the  full  as  remarkable,  if  not  actually  disgrace  us,  he  is  a  bold  man  that 

as  dangerous,   as  what   befell    the  will  assail  some  assumed  truism  once 

household  cavalry  at  the  camp.  it  has  got  a  respectable  name,  and 

Like  the  Life  Uuards,  the  Liberals  sufScient  publicity  to  make  it,  by 

had  been  subjected  to  a  new  mode  repetition,  a  "  household  word."     It 

of  tethering.     They  had  been  tied  was  but  the  other  day  we  wanted 

in  a  fashion  that  seemed  to  make  to  bribe  some  savages  in  Abyssinia, 

escape  impossible ;  and  so  much  im-  and  we  saw  that  their  onl^  conccp- 

portanco  was  attached  to  the  mis-  tion  of  money  was  an  ancient  silver 

chief    they  must  do  themselves  if  piece  popularly  known  as  the  Pillar 

they  did  get  away  and  be  maimed.  Dollar*    and  to  accommodate  their 

and  to  the  pitiable    condition    the  prejudices  we  were  actually  driven 

cords  and  chains  would  reduce  them  to  send  out  bullion  to  Austria  and 

to.  that  it  was  currently  believed  by  request  the  mint  at  Vienna  to  coin 

all  who  knew  them  that  they  would  us  some  odd  millions  of  these  pieces, 

stand  where  they  were  placed,  and  the  only  coins  by  which  our  allies 

never  budge  from  it  till  ordered.  would  accept  corruption.      So  much 

Symptoms  of  fidgety  discontent,  for  a  name ! 
a  sort  of  restless  unquiet,  however,  As  to  the  stampede  itself,  it  re- 
did show  themselves  amongst  them,  quires  a  cool  head  and  considerable 
and  drew  from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  discrimination  to  know  whether  wo 
astute  remark,  that  nothing  but  the  are  discussing  the  Liberal  party  or 
old  tether-peg  of  the  "ballot"  would  the  household  cavalry — the  Queen^s 
hold  them  together.  The  observa-  Bays,  or  the  Ministers'  hard  bar- 
tion,  with  all  its  truthfulness  and  gains  below  the  gangway!  The 
force,  came  out  in  the  course  of  de-  correspondence  in  the  newspapers 
bate,  and  was  uttered  very  probably  is  filled  with  explanations  of  the 
in  a  moment  of  indignant  sarcasm,  disaster.  "They  were  too  fresh, 
rather  than  of  well-natured  reproof,  over  pampered,  too  highly  fed,  had 
It  was  indeed  by  that  old  tether-peg  done  too  little  work."  "  Few  were 
they  were  tied ;  and  unstable  as  it  properly  broke ; "  "  raw  remounts," 
was,  and  rotten  as  was  the  cordage,  "  half  handled,  and  so  oil  "  Some 
it  was  all  that  kept  them  there.  resisted  the  tether  as  an  unfair  re- 

Not  that  the  Ballot  Bill  of  the  striction  on  liberty ;  others  followed 

past  session  had  much  resemblance  from  the   mere  force  of  example." 

to  the  measure  first  introduced  the  Some,  when  not  pursued,  like  Mr. 

year  before,  still  less  to  that  Magna  Miall,    came    back   of    themselves ; 

Charta  of  Radicalism  that  used  to  others,*  like  Sir    Roundell    Palmer, 

frighten  our   fathers.      It  had  the  gave  a  plausible  reason  for  running 

same  element  of  secrecy,  and  had  away.  The  masses,  however,  whether 

the  same  name.     There  was  not  any-  men  or  horses,  had  no  very  definite 

thing  else  identical  between  them,  idea  where  they  were  going^r  any 
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more  forcible  reason    for  breaking  is  only  by  an  effort  of  self-constraint 

bounds  at  all,  than  a  general  notion  that  I  do    not    follow  the    resem- 

that  they  were  tied,  and  that  they  blances  to  the  first  causes  of  the 

would  be  so  no  longer.  mischief,  which  a  correspondent  of 

On  the  various  mgenious  sugges-  the   'Times'  ascribes  to  the  clam- 

tions  for  hobbling    or    tethering —  orous  cackling  of  a  flock  of  geese, 

susceptible  as  they  are  of  a  double  As  to  the  hint  given  by  an  artil- 

application  —  space    unhappily    will  lery  colonel   that  the    only  secure 

not    enable    me    to    dwell      Some  mode  of  tether  is  by  "the  head,"  I 

recommend  fastening  the  fore  and  own  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether 

hind  legs  together,  after  the  fashion  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  Liberal 

of  the  letter  X,  which  has  this  not-  party,  knd  intended  his  suggestion 

able  advantage,  that  "if  they  should  for  a  sarcasm, 

get  away  they  are  sure  to  damage  them-  Co-operative  labour  is  the  great 

solves  m  such  a  way  that  they  will  characteristic  of  our  age,  so  let  us 

be  speedily  caught"     It  is  but  right  hope  that  whomever  shall  first  dis- 

to  say  that  the  politicians  here  have  cover  the  surest  method  of  tether- 

the  advantage  of  the  troop-horses,  ing,  whether  it  be  Mr.  Qladstone  or 

since  by  no  amount  of  injury  will  Colonel  Baker,   he  will  not  fail  to 

/Aeybemade  of  less  value  than  before,  make  known  his  invention,  so  that 

Others  advise  the  use  of  a  "block  the  country  may  bo  able  to  find' its 
of  lead  of  several  pounds  weight;"  troop-horses,  or  its  politicians,  in 
and  however  inconvenient  this  might  the  place  they  last  left  them, 
prove  to  a  charger,  surely  the  gen-  How  the  fugitives  are  to  be  ro- 
ll sman  who  suggests  it  can  have  but  cognised  by  the  fragments  of  ropes, 
little  experience  of  the  Whig  party  or  principles,  dangling  at  their  heels, 
if  he  imagines  they  need  anything  is  the  instructive  remark  of  a  very 
to  make  them  heavier.  practical    correspondent,    who    evi- 

Thc    numberless    analogies    be-  dently  is  minded  to  make  the  bast 

twcen  the  runaway  horses  and  the  of  a  bad  business.     So  get  the  ani- 

scared  politicians  that  press    upon  mals  together  again,  and  try  to  do 

mo  actually  overwhelm  me ;   and  it  bettor  in  the  future. 


now    THET    DO    THESE    THINGS     AT    VIENNA. 

When  theatres  are  closed  abroad,  pression    of   an    unoccupied    exist- 

nnd  in   that  pleasant  season  when  ence. 

the  natives  of  foreign  cities  betake  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the 

themselves  to  watering-places,  it  is  series  of  accidents  by  which  I  last 

not  easy  to  discover  a  pastime  in  a  month  found  myself  at  Vienna,  a 

foreign  town.  city  in  which,  at  seasonable  times. 

The  early  dinner  that  you  once  there  is  no  lack  of  amusement,  but 

pronounced  a  barbarism  has    sud-  scarcely  the  quarter  in  which  a  man 

denly  become  a  resource,  and  you  likes  to  pass  his  July  or  August 

are  astonished  to  discover  how,  by  No    equipages    in    the    Prater;    no 

some    strange    homoeopathy,    indi-  swells,  Hungarian  or  Bohemian,  in 

gestion  can    tend    to    mitigate   the  the  Graben;  no  well-dressed  belles 

pangs  of  ennuiy  and  a  potato  salad  in   the  Volksgarten ;    not  even   the 

eaten  at  mid-day  convince  you  that  clatter  of  the  yellow-coated  postilions 

there  are  other  ills  in  life  than  the  in  the  wooden   churns,  wno  guide 

low  spirits  of  laziness,  and  the  de-  the  Imperial  schimmeU   down    the 
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Herm    Qasse,    and    make    the    old  maids  with  sweeping  petticoats ;    of 

Hoff  shake  under  their  thundering  tight-breeched  Swiss  waiters  who  can 

tread.       Except    a    few    travelling  slang  you  in  seven  languages;    of 

Americans — shrewd    ai^d    observant  weinJcarten^    with    small    Bordeaux 

folk,     often    really    discriminating,  ticketed  Margot  and   la   Rose ;     of 

always  dyspeptic — there  were  none  French  cooking  travestied,  and  Eng- 

at  the  Grande  HoteL     The  Arch-  lish  prices  exaggerated. 

Duke   Charles,   our   favourite    inn,  By  the  Golden  Lamm   I  under- 

was  closed,  and  only  a  Zichy  or  two  stand    homely    habits    and    home- 

— there  are  always  Zichy — at   the  made  linen,  sanded  floors  and  silent 

Lamm.  servants,  frousy  cookery  and  a  fat 

And,  by  the  way,  is  there  not  a  atmosphere  of  stale  soup  and  native 

high  courage,  a  something  of  almost  tobacco-smoke ;  and  if  the  bleat  of 

feudal  bravery,  in  the  man  that  in  this  the  Lamm  has  a  higher  note  than 

age  dares  to  call  his  house  the  Golden  these,  I  disown  him.      I  want  my 

Lamb,  and  this  in  one  of  the  largest  old  Gasthaus  back  again — the  very 

capitals  of  Europe  ?    What  a  proud  name  has  its  hold  on  my  affections, 

defiance  does  tiiat  host  hurl  at  his  While  I  sojourn  at  the  Louvre  or  the 

contemporaries,    with    their    hotels.  Clarendon,  I  can  no  more  imagine 

Grand,    Imperial,    or    Royal  1    their  myself  the  guest  of  the  landlord,  than 

sovereign  of  this  or  prince  of  that,  I  can  believe  I  am  on  a  visit  to  the 

these   grand   alliances,    or   suchlike  Queen  if  I  stroll  through  the  state 

commemorations !     How  he  at  once  apartments  at  Windsor.     The  Gast- 

recalls  us  to  the  days  when  we  drove  haus  differs  from  the  hotel  as  the 

in  with  our  **  Vierspann  "  under  the  chop  does  from  the  cutlet ;  and  I  like 

archway    of    the    old    Elephant    at  the  chop  best 

Prague,  or  jingled  our  team  into  the  If  from  what    I    have  said    you 

courtyard  of  the  Silver  Stag  in  Pres-  would  expect  to  find    the  gate'  of 

bUrg — dsLy a  when  the  apeise  saalew&s  the  Golden   Lamm  low-arched  and 

graced  by  the  host  at  the  head  of  massive,     the     windows     diamond- 

tho  table,  and  none  of  the  company  paned,  and  the  stair  of  black  oak, 

80  high  that  he  was  not  honoured  all  I  say  is,  Only  try  it 

by  the  invitation  to  a  seat  near  him  1  The  only  real  amusement    of    a 

Do    I    not    remember    the    time  morning  in  Vienna,  in  this  dull  sea- 

when   the  notice  of    that  fat  man  son    of    the  year,   is    the  Criminal 

was  fame;    when  the  pursy  white-  Court,  or  that  division  of  it  which 

faced  phlegmatic  that  moved  about  in  in  France  would  be  called  "  Police 

the  morning  in  an  apron,  became  at  Correctionel ;"  and  to  this  I  was  now 

"meal-time"  an  actual  "  puissance,"  directed  by  the  interest  of  what,  from 

and  his  nod  a  recognition  of  distinc-  Austrian  habits,  was  a  comparative 

tion  ?     Do    I   not    recall    the    time  novelty.     It  was  a  case  of  swindling, 

when  an  extra  spoonful  of  stewed  the  persons  arraigned  being  a  soi- 

prunes  from  his  ladle  was  like  the  disant  Count  Garnuchot  and  his  ac- 

favour  of  a  prince,  and  his  familiar  complice,  a  Madame  la  Garde, 

clap  on  the  back  something  like  the  The  charges  against  these  people 

accolade  of  a  sovereign  ?  are  such  as  we  are  but  too  familiar 

If  the  Wirth  of  the  Golden  Lamm  with  at  hotae.      They  were  persons 

would    restore    mo   these  days,   he  who  were  not  married,  but  wished 

might  count  upon  me  as  his  guest  to  live  as  though  they  had   been, 

whenever  I  cross  the  Danube.  They  were  not  rich,   but  liked   to 

In  the  ensign  of  the  Golden  Lamm  live    handsomely.       They    had    no 

I  read  the  negation  of  ringleted  bar-  home  of  their  own,  but  found  them- 
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selves    perfectly    at    home    at    the  creatures  who  mistake  how  to  mix 

LouYre    or    the    Grand    Hotel    at  their  cup  of  happiness  who  are  eyer 

Vienna.  bored  or  wearied. 

They  belonged  lo  a  class  of  people  If  you  ever  distrust  the  sincerity 
who  in  a  certain  way  are  the  mystery  of  this  theory,  please  to  remember 
of  knavery — men  whose  ambition  it  the  price  they  pay  for  their  convic- 
is  to  dress,  eat,  and  look  like  persons  tions ;  for  it  is  for  these  they  risk 
of  fashion;  to  frequent  clubs  and  hard  labour,  prison  diet,  and  the 
cafeSj  lounge  on  promenades,  and  tread-milL  It  is  for  these  the  de- 
stroll  about  public  gardens,  as  they  licately-shaped  fingers,  the  dimpled 
of  the  leisure  class  do,  and  to  seem  in  hands  you  nave  bent  over  in  rapture, 
all  things  like  people  of  ample  means,  are  now   picking  oakum  ;  and  the 

It  is  their  passion  to  give  costly  little  feet,  whose  model  ehattssure 
entertainments,  the  most  exquisite  has  set  your  heart  a-throbbing,  are 
little  dinners  and  suppers  that  Lu-  now  tripping  daindly  on  the  steps 
cullus  himself  might  have  envied,  of  the  Ixion  wheel  that  seems  to 
They  like  pleasant  people  too ;  and,^  have  its  motion  from  eternity.  It  is 
if  they  are  able,  to  gather  around  for  these  that  graceful  form  that  once 
them  the  wits,  the  beanx  esprits^  and  had  captivated  your  imagination  is 
the  clever  men  of  society;  and  as  now  disfigured  by  a  prison  livery, 
to  beauty,  they  yield  it  an  honest  For  which  of  your  every  day  con- 
homage.  With  a  taste  which  only  victions,  may  I  ask,  would  you  pay 
long  practice  could  have  cultivated  as  dearly?  Would  you  do  it  for 
to  such  a  pitch,  they  select  the  best  your  faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  your 
rooms  in  a  hotel.  They  understand  trust  in  Mr.  Lowe,  or  your  reliance 
warmth  in  winter  and  a  cool  atmo-  on  Mr.  Spurgeon?  Would  you  do 
sphere  in  the  dog-days;  and  they  it  that  Mr.  Ayrton  should  preside 
appreciate  with  an  almost  ^  artistic  over  your  public  edifices,  and  Mr. 
feeling  the  true  efifects  of  light,  so  Goschen  direct  your  fleet  ? 
that  the  most  fastidious  devotee  of  I  am  aware  that  it  was  for  some- 
complexion  has  no  dread  in  visiting  thing  more  tangible — "  something 
them  at  any  hour.  more  exquisite  still "—  than  all  these, 

Charming  neople  in  a  variety  of  that  M.  le  Gomto  and  Madame  la 

ways,  and  witn  a  power  of  mild  per-  Comtesse  Gamuchot  pledged  their 

suasiveness  that  can  adapt  itself  to  freedom.      And    I    come    bock    to 

anything,   from    a    request   for    an  them. 

opera-box    to    a    cheque    on    your  They  were  arraigned  for  fraud — 

banker.      They  do— they  tell    you  fraudulent  dealings  with  innkeepers 

they  do— enjoy  life ;  they  like  hand-  and  clothiers,  jewellers,  lace-vendors, 

some  toilette,  and  pretty  lace,  and  and  private  individuals  of    various 

diamonds,  and  rubies ;  they  like  ad-  kinds.     The  Count  took  his  place  in 

mirably  chosen  dinners  and  exquisite  the  dock  ;  Madame,  with  a  delicacy 

wines.       They    like    brilliant    and  for  which  we  owe  gratitude  to  the 

pretty  guests  at  table.     They  like  court,  was  seated  below  the  bench, 

the  opera,  and  the  little  supper  after  where  a  very  attractive  person — *'  a 

it     In  a  word,  their  theory  is,  that  brunette  of   remarkable   brilliancy, 

this  world,  if  one  knows  how  to  live  dressed  with  consummate  taste" — 

in  it,  is  a  little  enchanted  garden  of  sat,  lending  to  tlio  proceedings  that 

delights,  in  which  passion   and  in-  sort  of  well-bred  attention,  devoid 

tellect  have  only  to  take  their  shares  of  all  eagerness,   that  might   have 

loyally  to  overcome  any  sense    of  graced  a  iahn  where  the  talk  was 

ennui;  and  that  it  is  only  the  inept  well  sustained. 
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Three  venerable  judges  sat,  with  '*  Just  so.    Tou  were  sentenced 

black  caps  exactly  in  shape  resem-  to  three  months'  imprisonment  with 

bling  the  paper  head-gear  worn  by  labour." 

plasterers  in  England.     The  presi-  ^^  Three  and  a  half." 

dent,  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  "Perfectly    right — three    and    a 

unbecomingness  of  his  toque^  tried  half.  Tell  us  no^'  (coaxingly)  "  how 

to  set  it  jauntily  on  his  head,  and  came  this  about." 

smiled   at   the  female  accused,   as  -*^It  was  for  having  taken  a  note 

though  to  say,  You  see  me  under  for  a  thousand  francs,  the  property 

unfavourable   circumstances,   and  I  of  M.  de  la  Baronne." 

am  not  Uke  the  mummers  around  "Ah  !  the  lady  here  before  usf' 

me.  ".Precisely." 

If  I  were  so  rash  as  to  judge  from  "  And   how   came  it  that,   with 
the  lady's  looks,  I  should  say  she  your  relations  to  each  other"  (the 
understood  the  appeal  and  accepted  judg^  smiled  faintly)  "  you  had  re- 
it     Unlike  the  proceedings  of   our  course  to  such  an  act  ?" 
own    courts,   the    case  against  the  "  I  was  eager  to  play  at  the  tables 
accused  was  prosecuted  .by  placing  at  Homburg;  and,  well  aware  that 
themselves  in  the  witness-box,  and  she  would  not  lend  the  .money  for 
having  them  examined  by  the  pre-  such  a  purpose,  I  took  it" 
sident   of   the   court ;   and   in   this  "  You  took  it  to  gamble  at  trente 
way  a   very  curious   trial   of   wits  et  quaranU " — a  tremulous  horror 
ensued  between  the  astute  old  judge  on  every  word, 
and  the  far  more  acute  prisoners.  "Yes,    M.    le  President,   that  is 
"With  that  perhaps  pardonable  van-  true." 

ity  that  induoes  certain  respectable  "  And    from    this   lady  ?"     And 

elderly  gentlemen  to  intimate  to  the  here    the    enormity  of    defrauding 

world  the  terrible  rakes  they  had  such  youth  and  innocence  almost 

once   been — how   "thev  had  heard  choked  utterance.     A  slight  bend 

the  chimes  at  midnight,    and  the  rest  of  the  head  admitted  what  in  words 

of  it — the  president  put  a  number  would    have    been    more    painful, 

of  sly  interrogatories  to  show  how,  "Madame  la  Oarde,"  said  he,  after 

i'udge   as  he  was,  Bohemia  was  a  a  moment,  "  would  never  have  pro- 

ftnd  not  unknown  to  him.  secuted  had  she  known  that  it  was 

"  You    travelled    from    place    to  I  who  took  the  note :  but  when  she 

place   for     years,    Gamuchot,    and  missed  the  money,  she  sent  for  the 

called  yourself  a  Count  ?"  police,    and  proceedings  were  insti- 

"  And  I  am  a  Count     It  is  my  tuted  at  onoe." 

title,"   replies   the    prisoner,    indig-  "Of  course,"  said  the  judge,  so> 

nantly.  lemnly;  "the  law  once  set  in  mo- 

"  Well — be    it    so,"    mildly,     as  tion,  its  course  can  no  man  arrest  or< 

though  to  recall  him  to    good-hu-  interfere  with." 

mour.     "Tell   us   now  about  your  The    effect   of    these    impressive 

sojourn  at  Frankfort     Was  there  words   was    such   that   the   whole 

any    memorable     event    <;onnected  court  for  several  seconds  sat  as  it 

with  that  visit  ?"  were  partially  stunned  and  terror^ 

"Ah I    you    mean    my  condem-  stricken, 

nation  at  the  tribunal  there  1*"  re-  "  I  find,  however,"  said  the  judge^ 

plies  the  man,  with  a  sneer,  as  if  to  reading    from    a    big    voluminous 

say.  There  Was  no  need  to  go  about  report  before  him,  "  that  after  this 

the  bush  in  this  wise ;  why  not  say,  separation,  and  after  an  interval  of 

Were  you  sent  to  jail  ?  considerable  time,  you  and  Madame 
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la  Garde  met  once  more  at  Heidel-  for  this  continued  change  of  resi- 

berg,  and  again  established  relations  dence?    From   Frankfort  to  Wies- 

together.     How  came  this  about  f  *  baden,  Homburg,  Heidelberg,  Yevey, 

The  prisoner  was  silent     There  Baden,  and  so  forth  ?*' 

was  not  in  his  silence  anything  like  ^*  The    delicacy    of    Madame    la 

defiance  or  insult     It  was  rather  the  Garde*s    health    required   frequent 

air  of  one  whose  attitude  said,  My  change  of  air  and  scene." 

position  is  one  of    such   exquisite  Here    the  judge's   face  assumed 

delicacy,  even  a  look  might  oompro-  a  sneering  look  of  incredulity,   to 

mise  me.  which,  for  the  honour  of  humanity, 

*•*•  I  repeat,"  said  the  judge,  ^*  how  the  spectators  gave  no  concurrence, 

came  it  that  you  once  more  became  For    several    minutes  the    prisoner 

associated?"  was  the  favourite.     The  judge  was 

The  prisoner,  with  downcast  eyes  evidently  piqued ;  he  felt,  in  whist- 

and  an  expression  of  intense  humil-  phrase,  that  **  his  hand  was  forced," 

ity,  faltered  out, — *^  Madame  felt  a  and  he  said,  *^It  appears  from  cer- 

sympathy  for  me."  tain  documents  left  me  that   you 

*^No!     said  the    judge,   sternly,  wrote  to  the  mother  of  Madame  la 

'*  this  is  not  so.     It  was  the  league  Garde  for  money." 

of    your  fraudulent    practices  &at  *'Yes." 

formed  the  tie  that  bound  you."  *^  And  instead  of  money  she  sent 

^^  Utterly,      shamelessly     false,"  you  for  answer  the  reproof  that  her 

broke  in  the  prisoner,  with  indigna-  daughter  should  have  been  living  a 

tion.      ^^ Madame   la  Garde  is   hot  very  different  life?"    Sensation  in 

the  person  to  associate  herself  with  court ;    while   the    prisoner   bowed 

such    objects.     You    misrepresent,  his  head  in   token  of    shame  and 

or  at  least,    M.   le  President,   you  assent 

mistake,   her.    Her    sentiments    to-  ^^To  the  preditors  of  Madame  la 

wards  me,"  added  he,  with  a  touch  Garde,"    continued    he,    who    was 

of  inimitable  tenderness,  *^  were  very  now,    **  back  in  his  saddle,"   ^*  the 

differently  inspired."  lady  mother    said  that  a    year  or 

It  was  pleasant,  on  booking  around  two  of  prison  discipline  would  be 
the  court,  to  see  that  the  ladies,  no  bad  regimen  for  her  dai:^ter."  - 
whose  charming  toilettes  gave  a  very  *^  She  uttered  nothing  so  harsh 
picturesque  air  to  the  scene,  were  and  so  unfeeling,"  said  the  prisoner, 
evidently  moved  by  this  declaration.  The  judge,  haughtily — *^  From 
whose  u'ony  seemed  evidently  to  Yevey  you  travelled  to  Oomo,  and 
say.  It  is  not  to  an  old  withered  at  Como  you  hired  a  princely 
and  wasted  homuncultu  of  a  judge  villa,  where,  under  the  name  of 
I  appeaL  I  am  speaking  here  to  Count  Yisard,  you  commenced  a 
hearts  that  beat  and  breasts  that  life  of  great  splendour  and  display." 
throb  with  emotions  of  which  you  At  this,  said  one  of  the  re- 
know  nothing.  ports,    the    two    accused    persons 

As  the  prisoner  looked  around  turned  towards  each  other  and  ex- 
him,  his  glance  showed  that  he  felt  changed  looks  in  which  the  tender- 
amidst  an  appreciative  public  It  est  of  recollections  were  mingled 
was  clear  that  the  judge  saw  his  with  an  expression  of  unwavering 
unpopularity,  and  tha^  for  the  love  and  fidelity.  The  judge  evi- 
moment,  the  bench  wae  somewhat  dently  at  a  discount  now. 
lower  than  the  dock.  Like  a  man  ^^  Your  habits,"  said  the  judge,  in 
who  knew  his  inoings  were  coming,  a  tone  of  denunciation,  '*  befl|>oke 
he  resumed — *^  How  do  you  account  reckless  waste   and   abandonment 
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You — I  havo  it  here  before  me — ^.    of  the  question,  trying  to  the  most 
you  actually  ordered  your  beer  from    consummate  nerve. 
Vienna,     You  had  your  beer  from        The  prisoner,   in  nowise  discon- 
Dreher."  certed,  replied,    **  Nothing — nothing 

"  Dreher*s  beer,"  said  the  prisoner,    but  his  generosity  and  his  friend- 
coldly,   "  was  to  be  had  at  Milan,     ship  1" 
His  agent  at  that  place  supplied  us."       A  half -suppressed  murmur  through 

"  From  Como  you  went  to  Milan,  the  court  told  how  pubKc  sympathy 
and  thence  back  again  to  Wies-  went  with  the  sentiment 
baden,  where  Madame  la  Garde  At  this  period  the  court  rose,  to 
frequented  *  the  tables.'  Soon  after,  resume  its  sittings  on  the  following 
however,  you  traveled  on  to  Wild-  morning,  when  Madame  la  Garde 
bad,  and  at  length  returned  to  came  under  examination. 
Italy.  How  were  the  expenses  of  A  severe  attack  of  hysterics  do- 
these  journeys  met  ?"  layed  the  examination  for  above  an 

**  I  had  means,  and  could  afford  hour ;  and  the  lady,  wonderfully 
to  travel,"  said  the  prisoner,  proudly,    little  discomposed  by  her  sufferings, 

*^  That  is,  you  lived  at  the  expense  and  in  a  toilette  scarcely  ruffled  by 
of  others,  and  cheated  as  you  went  ?"    what  she  had  gone  through,  took 

Prisoner,  interrupting — "  Nothing  her  place  in  court  The  proceedings 
of  the  kind.  I  had  means,  and  were  opened  by  the  president  read- 
Madame  la  Garde  had  ample  means  ing  from  his  notes  that  the  accused 
— ample  for  every  outlay  that  we  Madame  la  Garde  was  bom  of  an 
desired ;  besides,"  in  a  tremulous  English  father,  named  fiall  Hughes, 
and  feeling  tone,  ^^  Madame  had  ^e  son  of  a  certain  Ball  Hughes,  or 
pawned  her  jewels;  and  I,''  once  Hughes  Ball,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
more  proudly  asserting  himself,  ^^  I  ment,  and  had  for  fortune  the  sum 
had  from  the  ^  Times,'  as  correspon-  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  of 
dent,  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  I"       which  she  was  to  have  the  life-use. 

Apparently  the  judge  saw  no-  the  capital  reverting  to  her  brother 
thing    to   excite  his    surprise  in  a    at  her  death. 

statement  that  certainly  no  English-  Then*  followed  a  long  record  of 
man  could  have  listened  to  without  what  diminution  the  capital  had 
the  absolute  ridicule  of  discredit,  suffered  from  the  year  '68  to  the 
but  continued  his  queries  thus :  ^^  In  present  date,  showing  that  Madamo 
Milan  you  appeared  as  M.  Lameron?"    la    Garde's    habits    nad    not   been 

"  The  name  of  my  uncle.  I  be-  regulated  by  a  strict  economy,  which, 
lieve  that"  (and  here  he  smiled)  *^if  after  idl,  only  amounted  to  a  trifle 
there  is  anything  at  a  man's  choice,  over  two  thousand  pounds  in  eight 
it  is  the  name  he  goes  by.  I  years,  leaving  her  still  tiie  sum  of 
have,"  he  added,  ^^  been  much  in  eight  thousand. 
England,  and  such  is  the  habit  As  though  wearied  by  the  array 
there."  of  figures,  the  judge  roused  himself, 

'*In  Naples  3rour  hotel  expenses  and  said,  ^^I  should  like  to  know 
amounted  to  three  thousand  francs,  a  little  more  about  Heidelberg ;  how 
and  in  your  inability  to  pay,  you  came  it  tJmt  you  left  this  charming 
addressed  yourself  to  a  regimental  spot  so  abruptly  ?" 
surgeon  of  your  acquaintance  for  a  '*  My  only  reason  was  the  sudden 
loan.  What  was  there  in  the  cir-  outbreak  of  the  war." 
cnmstances  of  this  gentleman  that  **  You  had  debts,  however,  to  tiie 
suggested  the  application  ?"  There  amount  of  1284  flodns,  which  you 
was  a  scornful  craft  in  the  manner    left  unsettled  ?" 
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"  I  sent  the  banker  Meyer  450  society  were  there ;    and  the  only 

florins;  and  he  wrote  to  me  to  say  house    where  I  went    on    intimate 

he  would  meet  the  other  liabilities.^'  terms*  was  the  Jaetsohn's." 

"  That  is  untrue ;  Meyer  knew  '*  How  did  you  become  acquaint- 
nothing  of  the  matter  whatever."  ed  with   the    Field-Marshal    Baron 

"  I  sent  my  maid  with  the  letter  Schwarz  ?" 

to    the    post,    but    she    blundered  "  At  Jaetsohn's."                ' 

somehow  in  the  prepayment"  "  Where  you  passed  for  the  sister 

**  And  thus  he  did  not  in  reality  of  Gamuchot  ?" 

receive  your  letter  ?"  "  Yes." 

"Several  of   the   creditors  —  the  "And  on  the  morning  after  that 

landlord,  the  shoemaker,  &c. — were  meeting   Gamuchot   called    on    the 

paid."  Baron,  told  him  a  long  story  of  your 

This    not  very    logical    rejoinder  wealthy    family    connections,     &c, 

appeared  to  satisfy  the  judge,  who  and   proposed    to   him  a    marriage 

went  on  to  other  matter,  wifli  refer-  with  you  ?" 

ence  to  certain  forged  letters  found  "  Of  that  I  know  nothing  what- 

in  her  trunk,  but  of  whose  exist-  ever." 

ence  she  declared  she  was  ignorant  The  judge  continues — "  And  on 

"  At  all  events,"  said  the  judge,  one  day,  when  the  Baron  was  visit- 
"  you  lived  at  Vienna  in  great  splen-  ing  you,  he  remarks  on  your  ox- 
dour,  called  yoiurseH  a  Baroness,  treme  low  spirits  and  depression, 
and  spoke  of  your  chateau  in  Bur-,  and  presses  for  the  reason ;  with 
gundy  ?"  seeming  reluctance  you   own  to  a 

"  I  ?   I  never  spoke  of  my  chateau  secret  sorrow,  and  confess  it  is  a 

in  Burgundy."  debt  ?" 

"  HoW*  did  you  imagine  you  could  "  I  cannot   remember   the  exact 

meet  your  expenses  with  such  mo-  details  you    allude    to ;    but  I  do 

derate  means  as  yoiurs  ?"  recollect  giving  him  a  bill  or  a  letter 

"  1  calculated    on    arrears    that  of  change  for  a  loan  that  he  afforded 

were  due  to  me."  me." 

"  Even  with  all  that,  youf  costly  "  You  bound  him  over  to  secrecy 

tiabits  were  impossible  without  in-  about  this  with  Gamuchot  V 

•come.     Your  toilette  alone  amounted  "  Very   possibly.      I  really  canH 

to  3418  florins — or  should  have  done,  recall  it" 

if  it  were  paid."  The    judge    was    proceeding    to 

The  after-thought  couched  in  the  comment  on   certain   contradictions 

last  words  were  given  with  a  sar-  in  the  prisoner's  history  when  the 

castic  bitterness ;  but  the  lady  only  accused  was  again  seized  with  hys- 

smiled  faintly,   and  said,  "  I  don  t  terical  passion,  and  the  court  rose, 

think  it  was  so  much."  The  Baron  Schwarz-Weiler,  whom 

Apparently    piqued    by  the    cor-  the  Vienna  papers  are  enthusiastic 

rection,    the  judge   asked,   "How,  in  describing  as  a  typo  of  soldier- 

with    such    antecedents    as    yours,  like  bearing  and    carriage— a  trifle 

did  you  presume  to  have  yourself  elderly,  perhaps — with  a  snow-white 

presented  in  the  most  distinguished  mustache,  had  eyes  full  of  vigour 

society  f*  and  expression.     His  evidence  went 

Madame,    with    animation — "  As  to  show  that  he  had  lent  Madame  la 

to    that,   we   are   actiuUly  invaded  Garde  10,000  francs  on  false  repre- 

with  -invitations  j  and  it  was  really  sentadons  of  her  wealth  and  station ; 

<>ut  of  pure  politeness  that  I  went  the  reply  to  which  was  the  insin- 

to  the   Redoute   SaaL     Our    usual  nation,  not  assertion,  tliat  it  was 
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scarcely  a  loan.  The  comments  of  *^  One  day,  when  Madame  had 
the  judge  on  this  were  admirable,  requested  me  to  go  and  see  her,  I 
Madame^  said  he,  Was  not  alwajs  found  her  overcome  with  sorrow ; 
of  the  same  mind  in  this  matter —  her  eyes  were  red,  and  the  trace  of 
now  talking  of  the  General  as  a  tears  fresh  on  her  cheeks.  Touched 
creditor,  now  as  of  one  to  whom  by  such  signs  of  affliction,  and  feel- 
more  tender  relations  might  attach  ing  the  most  unlimited  reliance 
another  title.  The  discrepancy,  he  on  her  good  faith,  I  pressed  for 
said,  was  not  to  be  got  over ;  and  he  the  reasons  of  her  griel  At  first 
seemed  never  to  weary  in  showing  she  refused  even  to  admit  she  was 
the  court  the  points  of  .difference  in  sorrow.  *  Believe  me,'  cried 
that  separated  the  two  situations;  she,  at  last,  *it  is  better  for  you 
and  when  he  repeated  one  of  the  de-  and  for  me  that  we  should  speak 
positions  in  which  Madame  la  Ghurde  no  more  of  these  things,  and  we 
declared,^*  He  loved  me,  and  how  was  shall  be  better  friends  for  our  sil- 
I  to  suppose  that  he  should  look  for  ence.' 

repayment  from  me  ?  '*  he  addressed  **  This  only  made  me  more  eager 

the  ladies'  gallery,  as  though  to  say,  for  an  explanation,  and  I  pressed 

We  at  least  know  what  that  plea  for   it   more  warmly.      Thereupon 

will  sustain.  she  swore  me  solemnly  to  secrecy, 

^^  How  came  you  acquainted  with  but  above  aU  to  her  brother.     I  did 

the  lady,  Baron  ?"  asked  the  judge,  not  fancy  at  first  giving  an  uncon- 

*^  I    met  her  at  a   dinner-party,  ditional  pledge,   not  knowing  what 

at    Madame     Jactsohn's  —  in     the  peril  I .  might  be  incurring ;  but  at 

very  best  society  of  Vienna!    By  last  I  declared  I  would   make  no 

chance    I    occupied    the    place   on  unfair  use  of  her  confession:  and 

her  left  at  table.     I  found  her  a  she  told  me  that  two  bills  with  her 

most    charming    companion,    witty  name  on  them — one  for  2000  francs, 

and  ipirituelle,  and  was  delighted  the  other  for  800— would  come  due 

with  the  good  fortune   that  made  in  a  day  or  two,  and  she  was  totally 

me    her    neighbour.       I    ilsked   if  unprepared  to  meet  them.  ^  Nor  know 

Gamuchot  were  her  husband,  and  I,'   said   she,    passionately,    ^  where 

she  said  No,  her  brother.     On  the  to  turn  me  for  aid,  except  to  you/ 

day  after  that  he  called  on  me,  and  I  replied  that  I  was  not  prepared  to 

hoped  we  should  know  a  great  deal  meet  such  a  sum  at  a  moment ;  and 

more  of  each  oUier.     It  is  incorrect  I  took  my  leave  at  last,  not  assuring 

to  say  that   on   his    first  visit  he  her  how  I  should  act" 

adverted  to  the  question  of  a  mar-  *^  Was  there  nothing  more  passed 

riage  with  his  sister ;  that  proposi-  between  you  at  that  meeting  ?  ' 

tion  came   after    considerable   inti-  "  Yes ;  she  told  me  of  her  fortune, 

macy  and  much   intercourse.     He  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her 

said,  she  is  not  disposed  to  marry  means,  which  appeared  ample ;  and 

again,  but  toe,  her  family,  desire  it ;  that  between  the  I5th  and  20th  April 

her  means  are  ample,  and  we  are  she  must  reiseive  a  sum  of    2500 

also  desirous  to  see  her  happilv  set-  francs !    She  assured  me  that  she 

tied  in  life.     He  even  added  thai  I  would  be  perfectly  able  and  ready 

seemed  to  possess  aU  the  qualities  to  repav  me,  and  showed  me  a  letter 

that  should  insure  such  happiness  with  the  words  ^Pep^  Notaire'  in 

in  marriage."  the  corner." 

Hilarity  in  the  court.  "  It  is,  then,  incorrect  to  lassume 

^*  Now  for  the  loan :   how  came  that  the  money  was  a  gift  ?" 

that  about  ? "  **  Certainly,  this  is  incorrect ;  my 
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means  do  not  permit  me  to  bestow  arowal  that  he  was  forced  to  make 

such  princely  presents.    I  of 'course  to  her  disadyantage. 

deplore  die  inabflitj  I  confess  to.^'  Qarnuchot  was  a    hardened  sin- 

Tlus  was  clerer  of  the  Baron,  and  ner,   and  there  was   no   sympathy 

the  ladies'  gallery  was  evidently  ap-  felt  by  any  one  for  a  fellow  whose 

peased  by  an  admission  which  was  most    predominant     expression    in 

signifkantly  an  act  of  homage.  court   was  utter  weariness   at  the 

The  judge  here  rather  fenced  with  long-winded  nature  of  the  evidence, 

the  witness  for  some  minutes,  inas-  and  the  legal  exactitude  employed 

much  as  he  permitted  a  change  to  to  prove  some  fact  which,  even  to 

be  introduced  in  the  written   pro-  save   time,  he  was  quite  ready  to 

mise  of   repa5rment,   and  the   date  concede  on  his  own  part    The  utter 

altered  from  tiie  20th  to  the  80th  shanl^elessness  of  the   man,   in  his 

of  April ;  such  a  concession  seeming  frequent  references  to  ladies — ^wives 

to  imply  the  existence  <A  that  ^*  syra-  or  daughters  of  his  creditors~*com- 

pathy "  to  which  the  court  attached  pletely  alienated  from  him  all  the 

much  meaning.     The  General   ad-  sympathy  of  that  fair  part  of  the 

mitted  to  having  made  the  lady  pre-  aiiditory  present  in  court 

sents — a  bracelet  on  her  birUiday,  The  defendant's  advocate  resisted 

and  suchlike  trifling  souvenirs.  with  no  small  energy  and  spirit  the 

A  somewhat  curious  "psychological  irrelevant  details  which  the  judge 

examination  here  ensued  as  to  how  continued  to  pour  forth  on  ^Yory 

far  the  General's  generosity  was  in-  occasion  of    the   former   lives  and 

fluenced    by    the    before-mqntioned  adventures  of  the  prisoners ;  and  as 

sympathy,  or  by  the  production  of  these  were,  after  all,  mere  newspaper 

'the  papers  that  implied  Madame  la  scandals,  or  passing  paragraphs  from 

Garde's  perfect  solvenqy  and  respeo-  thejoumals  of  watering-places,  totally 

tability.       In    ^is    (Mseussion    the  out  of  the  realm  of  ^^  evidence" — as 

judge  displayed  a  very  palpable  de-  we   understand    evidence  —  it   was 

sire  to  show  the  court  how,  judge  strange  to  see  the  insistence  with 

as  he  was,  and  snrroimded  by  ail  which  the  court  adhered  to  a  mode 

the  emblems  of  incorruptible  justice,  of  attack  so  manifestly  unfau:  and 

a  heart  susceptible  of  human  emo-  unsupported, 

tions,  and  even  of   some  frailties,  The  evidence  ck>sed,   the  Crown 

had  once  beat  beneath  that  bla<^  prosecutor  opened  his  speech,  most 

robe,   and    that   it  was    in   a   pro-  diaracteristically  showing   how,   on 

found  knowledge  of  certain  effects  physiological    grounds,    these    two 

that  he  instituted  that  search  after  people  should  have  come  together 

'*  sympathy."  and  agree    to   cheat  the  world   in 

The  deference  of  the  bar  to  the  company, 
deeper  acquaintance  of  the  bench  As  a  little  bit  of  moral  philoso- 
with  female  frailty  was  here  shown  phy  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  the 
with  a  delicacy  not  to  be  eoualled ;  police  court  the  speech  was  a  gem ; 
and  in  the  little  comedy  that  fol-  and  when  he  came  to  Heidelberg 
lowed,  the  Field-Marshal-Lieutenant  and  the  reconciliation, — when  he 
played  a  most  interesting  part  The  came  to  show  how  Madame  forgot 
consciousness — ^not  to  be  disputed —  all  his  transgression,  his  guilt  at 
that  he  had  fallen  amongst  thieves,  Frankfort,  his  shame  and  his  sen- 
could  not  eradicate  the  memory  of  a  tence,  and  rushed  back,  with  the 
very  charming  acquaintance ;  and  a  force  of  a  love  not  to  be  restrained, 
lurfdng  feeling  of  interest  for  the  into  all  her  former  affection — nothing 
female    prisoner    tinctured     every  but  a  language  accustomed  to  deiu 
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with    inscrutable    sympathies    and  people    of   moderate   fortune,  and, 

untraceable    impulses    could    have  till   then,   moderate   ambition,   had 

sustained  him.  been  seduced  by  the  temptations  of 

With    consummate    subtlety    he  lumiry  and  extramgance  into  modes 

showed  that  two  persons  impelled  of  life  that^  to  uae  the  harshest  word, 

forcibly  towards  each  other  by  some  were  only  thou^tless.      Nor   was 

mystic   and  inscrutable   sympathy,  there  much  self-deoeption  needed  to 

whose  hearts  boat  with  such  respon-  persuade  Madame  la  Churde  that  she 

siye  force,  and  whose  ti^  natures  was  <mly  liying  as  she  had  a  right 

blended    so    inseparably    together,  to  liTe.    What  was  there  in  her  sur- 

were,   in  fact,    urged   by   a   force  roundings  other  than  ^le  had  known 

stronger  than  their  own  to  commit  from    (»ildhood  ?       Her    unhappy 

acts   in    unison,   which  the  colder  manriage,   her  stUl  more  miserable 

judgment  of   mankind  would  pro-  loye  lor  an  adveaturer,  he  touched 

nounce    criminal, — and  iu'  all   this  on  with  injQiute  tact  and  delicacy, 

he  seemed  actually  their  apologia ;  for  he  wae  the  lady's  advocate,  and 

and  it  was  only  ^ter  showmg  what  not  concerned  for  (iarnuohot 

a  natural  thing  it  is  iw  two  people  As  for  her  frequent  change   of 

who  loye  each  other  to  agree  to  cheat  name,    the   adTOcwte    assured    the 

somebody  else,  and  that  nothing  can  court  that,  being  <^  English  birth, 

be  more  logical  than  for  souls  steeped  this  meant  leas  than  nothing;  that 

in  pure  affection  to  liye  by  fraud,  there  was  no  practice  more  common 

falsehood,  or  forgery,  that  he  posi-  amongst  Englishmen  than  to  change 

tiyely   astounded    the  audience  by  their  names  at  any  or  every  moment 

asking  the  court   to    sentence  the  of  thdr  lives. 

prisoners,  the  man  to  four,  and  the  A  vary,  inaeiuous    and    eloquent 

lady  to  two  years'  imprisonmeDt,  with  deduce  could  not  change  the  des* 

hard  labour  and  other  concomitant  tiny  that  awaited  them,  and  they 

severities.  were   oondemned  *- as    the   Crown 

The  defence  was  no  less  Strang  prosecutor  demanded   they  should 

It  opened  with  a  humoristie  satire  l>o — to  four  and  two  years'  imprison* 

on  the  sodety  of  the  most  exclusive  ment  and  labour;  a  sentence  against 

city    of    Europe — Vienna  —  whkh  which — being   in  Austria — they    of 

had  opened  its  doors  so  freely  to  course   appoded.      There,  for    the 

two    unknown    and     unintrod.uced  present,  ends  the  drapaa  of  the  K-K^ 

strangers;  and  went  on  to  show  how  Q«rechtsaal. 
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It  has  become  one  of  the  common  There    is,    however,    one    slight 
fictions  of  the  world  to  pretend  that  drawback  to  this  consolatoriness  of 
in  autumn  everybody  is  absent  from  our   Alpine   books ;   one  which  we 
home,  and  keeping  holiday.    Every-  regard  with  a  certain  rueful  amuse- 
body!  meaning,  perhaps, -one  in  a  m^it  in  oin*  quiet     It  is  that  our 
hundred  thousand  or  so  of  the  in-  friends  evidently  consider  our  ab- 
habitants  of  this  earth — vet  enough,  sence  from  tiiese  happy  climbing- 
to  our  contracted  eyesight  and  ima^  fields,   our  imprisonment  at  home, 
gination,  to  r^epresent  the  race.    It  and  incapacity  for  following  tiiem 
is  suitable,   therefore,  though  mel*  in  the  pramks  which  they  play  be- 
ancholy,  at  snob  a  time,  wiUi  the  tween   earth   and   heaven,   as    our 
.  certain     knowledgiB    that    a    great  own  fault     **  Old  men,  women,  and 
many   persons   are   enjoying  what  cripples,"  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  not 
we  can  only  read   about,    to   sur-  ashamed    to   call    us — opprobrious 
round     ourselves    witii     some     of  epithets,  which  make  our  exile  from 
the   crowd   of   volumes  about  tiie  the    snow    still    harder    to    bear. 
Alps  which   have   recently  poured  Wlutt  have  we  done  that  we  should 
upon  us.     Cold  comfort!    but  sea-  be  branded  as  *^old  men,  women, 
sonable,  as  old-fashioned  folks  still  and  cripples,"  becausewe  can't  get  up 
say  when  their  fingers  are  pinched  the    Matterhom  —  because,   indeed, 
and  their  noses    blue  with  winter  we    canH    get   within    a    thousand 
frosts.      A   course    of   Whymper,*  miles  of  it,  but  only  worship  afar 
Tyndall,   and  Stephen  is .  not,  per-  off  the  celestial  outline  presented  to 
haps,  so  exhilarating  as  actual  sight  us  in  a  book  f     This  is  to  insult 
of  the  Oberland  or  the  snowy  petiJcs  misfortune.    Such  names  may,  in- 
of  Savoy,  but  still  it  is  better  than  deed,    be   justly  applied    to   those 
no   Alps    at   all.      And  while,  our  idiots,  or  worse  than  idiots,  who  en- 
authors  drag  us  after  them  up  flinty  deavour  to  throw  paltry  aspersions 
heights  and  over  incipient  avalanch-  upon  the  demigods  of  the  Alpine 
es,  there  will  be  moments  in  which  Club ;  but  we  who  are  ready  to  sit 
we  will  look  round  our  dull  chamber  at  the  feet  of  those  heroes,  what 
walls  with  an  .ache  and  shiver  of  have,  we  done  to  merit  such  whole- 
thankfulness,  and  praise  all  our  gods  sale  contempt  ?     We  repeat,   it  is 
that  our  limbs  are  entire,  our  fingers  with  a  rueful  smile  that  we  hear 
and  toes  unfrostbitten,  our  faces  un-  ourselves  thus  assailed.     As  if  we 
scarified.      Looking    out.  from   our  could  help  it!     As  if  we,  too,  had 
^Moopholes  of  retreat,"  a^  Cowper  heaven    smiled    upon    the    desire, 
did  upon  the  stormy  world  outside,  would  not  have  been  gazing  upon 
wo  can  even  see  Mr.  Whjrmper  fall-  the  snow  of  the  Jungfrau,  or  hear- 
ing into  space  down  that  ioe-slope,  ing  the  cataracts  thunder  from  the 
which  is  figured  in  his    charming  st^s !      When    we    turn    instead 
narrative,  with  a  sympaUietic  giddi-  into  the  recess  of  this  big  window 
ness  which  is  not  painful-^ which,  and  look  down  upon  the  quadrangle 
in    short     is    absolutely    pleasant  of  a  deserted  college,  on  nried  widls 
But  it  would  not  be  pleasant  at  first  which  shroud  nothing  but  sparrows, 
hand.  and  trees  which  wave  desolate  in 

*  Scrambles  amoiig  the  Aipa,  by  Edward  Whymper;  The  Ptoyjntrand  of  Europe, 
by  Leslie  Stef^en ;  Hours  of  Exerciso  in  the  Alps,  by  Professor  TyndalL 
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a  breeze  as  cold  as  that  which  sweeps  of  unspoken  feeling  that  penetrates 
the  Grands  Mulets,  does  Mr.  Stephen  him  like  an  arrow — half  delight, 
think  our  virtuous  and  patient  soul  half  pain.  It  is  like  a  sudden  in- 
h  in  a  fit  state  to  be  aggravated  troduction  to  beings  gprander  than 
by  taunts  ?  Old.  men,  women,  and  humanit3?,-*HaiiajeHtto  things  which 
cripples  !  Just^  heaves  I  because  speak  but  afford  na  answer,  which 
our  balance  at  our  banker's  is  insuf-  give  but  cannot  receive—- too  vast, 
ficient  to  carry  us  to  Switzerland,  too  solemn,  too  much  rapt  in  hea- 
ls this  the  treatment,  are  these  the  ven^mmunion,  to  listen  to  eu*thly 
insulting  titles,  which  we  are  to  be  noises.  When  we  approach  them 
compelled  to  bear?  nearer^  with  how  many  voices  do 
With  this  remonstrance,  however,  they  speak  to  ua  I — sometimes  wild- 
by  the  way,  let  us  return  to  our  sub-  ly  in.  wind  and  storm  ;  sometimes 
joct  There  is,  as  no  one  in  these  musicallyt  grandly,  with  a  voice  of 
days  is  likely  to  deny,  an  attraction  *^many  waters  "--that  sound  which 
about  the  snowy  mountains  which  has  been  selected  as  the  most  fit 
surpasses  every  other  attraction  of  emblem  of  the  voice  of  Grod;  and 
scenery.  It  was  not  qo,  it  is  true,  sometimes  with  that  hush  of  pro- 
in  former  days ;  but  there  is  no  foundest  silence,  whidi  stills  the 
doubt  that  a  prevailing  consciousness  listener,  and  gives  him  an  ineffable, 
of  danger  must,  to  all  except  a  very  indescribable  consolation.  No  one 
few  adventurous  souls,  blunt  the  who  has  ever  lived  face  to  face,  even 
perception  of  beauty  to  a  wonderful  through  the  medium  of  the  common- 
extent  ;  and  this  must  have  been  est  inn  window,  with,  for  eicamplo, 
always  present  to  the  tourist  of  the  that  majestic  maiden  the  Jungfrau 
eighteenth  century.  The  sea  is  as  — who  has  seen  her  whiteness  flush 
grand  in  storm  as  anything  can  be ;  with  the  morning  and  the  evening 
but  how  very  few  of  us  enjoy  its  lights,  and  blanch  into  the  solemn 
majesty  at  such  a  moment  1  To-day,  pallor  of  the  moon— can  ever  forget 
when  even  the  Alpine  climber  (with  that  great  companion  to  whom  his 
what  truth  we  may  discuss  hereafter)  thoughts  addressed  themselves  as  by 
declares  his  perilous  amusement  as  some  magical  compulsion,  who  made 
safe  as  London  streets,  Ve  approach  herself  tite  centre  of  life,  the  mys^ 
the  mountain  under  altogether  dif-  terious  white  soul  of  the  silent  awe- 
f erent  auspices,  and  are  prepared  for  stricken  universe  around.  And 
beauty,  not  for  danger.  And  when  though  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  traveller,  weary  with  the  dust^  there  is  something  in  the  position 
the  heat,  the  ennui,  and  monotony  of  the  Jungfrau,  in  the  grouping  of 
of  a  long  journey,  lifts  up  his  eyes,  the  foreground,  in  the  grand  fulness 
should  it  be  only  from  the  terrace  at  of  her  spotless  slopesi  and  perhaps 
Neuchatel,  or  the  deck  of  the  steamer  even  in  her  name,  which  has  a  spe- 
on  Lake  Leman,  and  suddenly  sees  cial  iofiueoce  upon  the  beholder,  it 
the  Sim  light  u^  that  glorious  is  the  samQ  more  or  less  with  every 
silent  line,  half  in  the  mists,  half  sovereign  mountain*  Whoever  the 
floating ,  in  the  blue  above — great,  other  inhabitants  may  be,  that  is  the 
serious,  jofty  Presences,  looking  one  inhabitant  to  whom  the  eye 
down  in  a  solemn  abstraction,  like  first  turns.  Our  thoughts  go  like 
calm  gods  unmoved  by  our  earthly  the  winds  to  biseathe  about  the  head 
levities.  Upon  the  trifling  vicissitudes  which  shines  so  high  above  us. 
below — not  all  the  babble  of  tourists,  We  seek  it  among  the  mists,  we 
not  all  the  fuss  and  folly  of  couriers  feel  it  even  when  the  clouds  nave 
and  guide-bodks,  can  blunt  the  thrill  combined  to  shroud  the  wonderful 
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presence :     our   mountain   becomes  handsomest,    and    most    attractive, 

the  centre  of  our  world.  Its    pictures    alone   are  enough  to 

This  is  the  case  even  with  the  make  the  fortune  of  any  volume; 
ordinary  traveller.  We  do  not  ven-  aijd  the  narrative  has  unfortunate!/ 
ture  to  speak,  because  we  are  not  an  interest  deeper  than  anything 
qualified  to  judge,  of  the  sentiments  which  can  spring  from  mere  scenery, 
of  those  curious  hofdes,  nomudic  for  though  the  noblest  and  grandest 
the  nonce,  who  are  to  be  met  in  It  culminates  in  a  tragedy— one  of 
Switzerland — heaven  knows  why —  the  saddest  of  modem  times ;  and 
by  the  score,  either  under  the  an-  though  the  chief  hero — the  teller 
gelic  guardianship  of  Mr.  Cook,  or  of  the  tale  —  survives,  and  was 
in  their  own  terrible  guidance.  They  in  his  own  person  victorious  over 
like  it,  we  presume,  or  thev  would  ail  his  difficulties,  yet  this  wild 
not  do  it ;  though  what  their  object  romance  of  the  Matterhom  can  ne- 
can  be,  it  would  be  ve^  hard  to  say.  ver  be  dissociated  from  the  graves 
They  are,  we  suppose,  an  instance  which  lie  low  beneath  its  terrible 
of  ^e  appalling  eflfects  of  undue  peak  ;  and  which  have,  we  hope, 
accumulation  of  money,  *  and  that  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  all  after- 
slavish  obedience  to  the  customs  of  invaders  of  its  solitude.  The  story 
the  classes  who  ^  set  the  fashion,*'  thus  tragically  wound  up  has  at 
which  is  one  of  the  horrors  of  civi-  the  same  time  a  certain  character 
lisation.  But,  after  all,  it  is  doubt-  of  unity  and  completeness  in  itself 
ful  how  far  the  traveller  who  starts  which  transcends  the  simple  sketches 
from  a  higher  level  has  any  right  to  of  successful  ascents,  now  of  one 
blaspheme  in  respect  to  the  Cockney  mountain,  now  of  another,  which  are 
tourist.  A  mah  may  drop  his  1C%  to  be  found  in  the  companion  books, 
and  yet  be  able  to  appreciate  fine  Mr.  Whymper's  tale  is  the  tale  of  a 
scenery;  and  he  may  make  himself  in-  great  persistent,  often  interrupted, 
tensely  disagreeable  in  an  inn,  with-  but  finally  victorious,  effbrt  Other 
out  being  of  necessi^  unworthy  to  peaks  jostle  each  other  in  mote  dh?- 
be  made  happier  and  better  (if  he  cursive  narratives,  but  here  there  is 
can)  by  the  sight  of  a  'glacier  or  an  one  central  object,  as  distinct  as  that 
aiguille.  And  then  wim  the  same  which  causes  any  other  invasion  of 
measure  as  we  mete  to  the  Cook^s  territory  or  great  siege.  He  pro- 
excursionists,  so  shall  it  be  meted  to  posed  to  himself  to  take  the  Matter- 
all  the  rest  of  us  by  the  Alpine  Club,  horn  just  as  Bismark  proposed  to 
This  is  the  most  forcible  argument  take  Paris.  But  it  is  the  pictur- 
for  charity  that  we  are  aware  of.  In  esque  warfare  of  old,  the  rush  of 
such  a  case  the  Cockney  may  chuckle  personal  valom*  and  daring,  the 
as  we  <;iln  suppose  a  dissenter  chuck-  combinations  planned  by  one  wary 
ling,  who,  i^ter  having  been  pro-  brain,  and  executed  by  one  set  c^ 
nounced  out  of  the  pale  of  covenan-  muscular  sinews,  and  not  the  blank 
ted  mercies  by  an  Anglican  divine,  immensity  of  moicftx  fighting,  which 
beholds  that  Anglican  as  contempt  he  brings  before  us.  Mr.  Whymper 
tuously  handled  by  the  first  snuff-  goes  forth  like  a  knight  of  old  with 
stained  cwrh  who  comes  fai  his  rev-  his  axe  and  his  rope.  ¥ou  have 
erence's  way.  only  to  add  a  dragon-devastator  of 

The  tiiree  books  which  come  to  the  surrounding  valleys,  or  an  en- 

us  together,  and  which  we  propose  chanted  princess  frozen  up  in  some 

to  discuss  in  common,   have  each  chill  magician's  castle,  to  make  the 

their  different  characteristics.     Mr.  story  into  a  fit  subject  for  romance. 

YThymper^s  work  is  the  biggest,  the  The    Red  -  Cross    Knight    himself 
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never  pursued  his  adventures  with  valloys,  he  would  •  have  instantlj 
more  persevering  bravery.  For  five  become  a  hero.  His  valour,  his 
years,  undisconraged  by  difficulties  pati^noe,  his  far-seeing  intelligence, 
which  seem  to  have  appalled  even  the  wonderful  combination  of  pru^ 
the  roost  daring  guides  in  Switzer-  dence  and  daring  which  carried  ntm 
land,  he  attacked  and  reattacked  at  last  triumphantly  to  the  barren 
those  terrible  peaks,  and  never  summit  of  his  hopes,  would,  had 
slackened  until  the  victory  was  that  summit  not  been  barren,  have 
won.  This  consistent  efibrt,  which  placed  him  at  once  among  the  high- 
fills  his  book  from  the  beginning  to  est  names  of  poetry.  He  would 
the  end,  gives  Mr.  Whymper's  work  have  been,  we  repeat,  a  hero,  and 
•special  interest  and  unity.  It  is  not  his  companions  martyrs.  The 
only  a  story  of  personal  adventure —  startled  awe  with  which  all  England 
it  is  a  drama,  a  tragedy :  it  has  one  read  of  the  catastrophe,  the  interest 
consistent  object  from  beginning  to  with  which  we  read  the  narrative 
end ;  it  has  all  the  vicissitudes  peeu-  of  the  survivor  now,  would  have 
liar  to  a  great  effort  of  human  skill  changed  into  that ) glorious}  sorrow 
and  patience.  It  is  carried  on  at  the  with  which  a  nation  mourns  those 
continual  risk  of  life — a  risk  under-  who  have  died  nobly,  and  the  proud 
taken  with  a  light  heart — but  for  no  joy  with  which  she  welcomes  a  vic- 
particular  reason.  This  is  the  weak  torious  son.  These  higher  emotions 
point  of  the  story.  The  want  of  are  denied  to  us,  for  what  is  called 
motive  is  the  only  thing  which  pre-  the  prosaic  reason  that  Mr.  Whym- 
vents  this  book,  and  the  adventures  per  and  his  companions  had  no 
it  embodies,  from  taking  a  very  high  motive.  This  changes  the  loss  of 
place  in  literature.  the  one  into  a  mere,  though  terrible, 
As  it  is,  Ao  one  can  doubt  its  accident;  and  the  triumph  of  the 
interest :  it  moves  us  to  wonder  other  into  a  simple  feat,  such  as  we 
and  fear,  and  admiration  and  pity;  clap  our  hands  to  see^  and  think 
it  holds  us  breathless  by  moments,  no  more  of.  The  guns  at  Cha- 
hanging  on  the  story-teller's  lips;  mounix  are  sufficient  reward  for  it 
but  it  fails  in  the  highest  poetical  — it  is  scarcely  so  much  as  a  nine 
efiect,  for  the  very  same  reason  days*  wonder.  And  yet  the  quali- 
which  would  prompt  a  moralist  to  ties  involved  were  such  as  demand 
object  to  it  Here  the  poet  and  the  a  great  deal  more  than  the  admire- 
utilitarian  take  up  precisely  the  same  tion  which  we  accord  to  a  clever 
ground.  Nothing  is  more  usual  acrobat  This  is  the  weakness  of 
than  to  assert  that  the  argument  all  such  adventures.  They  have  no 
which  <K>ndemns  all  such  risks  be-  human  meaning,  are  good  for  no- 
cause  they  are  useless,  is  an  utterly  thing,  productive  of  nothing ;  and 
prosaic  argument,  and  one  which  Poetry,  like  Philosophy,  smiles  and 
Ignores  all  the  higher  qualities  of  stands  aside.  The  Muses  must  at 
hnmanity,  and  plaees  the  mere  vuP  least  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 
garities  of  use  nbr.yo  more  exalted  something  could  come  of  it  before 
motives.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  It  thev  can  find  a  word  to  say. 
is  the  poetical  argument  more  dis-  This,  let  us  observe,  is  no  con- 
tinctly  even  than  the  utilitarian,  demnation  of  Alpine  climbers.  We 
Had  Mr.  Whymper  made  these  re-  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  r^tot- 
peated  enterprises  for  the  sake  of  ed  assertions  tiiat  they  have  the 
saving  some  human  life,  or  of  pro-  power  of  entering  into  die  soul  and 
ducing  some  tai^ble  benefit  to  the  silence  of  the  hills  as  no  others  can 
poorest   cretin   in    the    underlying  do ;  that  they  see  sights  which  to 
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us  are  lost ;  and  are  surrounded  by  crystalline  mantle  of  snow  which 
such  a  sense  of  the  immensity  and  ^ves  dignity  to  its  giant  neighbours, 
splendour  of  nature,  as  our  less  ex-  its  heaa  had  towered  drearily  aloft 
cited  faculties  cannot  reach.  These  into,  the  clouds,  unconquered  and  un- 
are  their  reward  for  all  the  labours  trodden  for  years  after  the  surround- 
they  undergo.  And  so  Idng  as  they  ing  band  hid  been  subjugated  by 
choose  to  undergo  such  labours,  we  tfavellers.  It  was  the  only  one  un- 
see  no  right  we  have  to  interfere  or  vanquished,  and  this  of  itself  gave 
suggest  that  they  might  be  better  an  additional  charm;  it  was  consi- 
employed.  All  we  say  is,  that,  were  dered  inaccessible,  and  that  made  it 
they  to  do  as  much  with  a  motive,  doubly  attractive.  Two  men,  both 
they  would  be  great  men ; — ^heroes,  if  indomitable  and  unwearying,  con- 
the  motive  was  generous;  and  still  ceived  in  their  hearts  the  determi- 
famous  and  renowned,  were  it  simple  nation  to  master  this  obstinate  rebel, 
ambition  that  moved  them.  So  and  bring  it  also  into  the  list  of 
long  as  they  are  content  with  this  human  conquests.  These  two  men 
limitation,  so  are  we.  We  are  often  were,  Jean  Antoine  Carrel,  by  trade 
assured  that  the  triumphs  of  Science  a  guide,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of 
are  to  be  the  poetry  of  the  future ;  that  hardy  race ;  and  Mr.  Whymper. 
but  up  to  this  moment  we  have  The  first  thought  of  conquest  seems 
seen  no  indications  of  the  change:  to  have  dawned  upon  both  about 
rather  in  this  new  schooF  of  adven-  the  same  time.  Sometimes  they 
ture  we  seem  driven  back  to  the  made  the  effort  together,  sometime^* 
most  primitive  rules  of  the  min-  as  rivals.  For  the  years  during 
fitrel's  craft  Poetry  would  hide  which  their  struggle  lasted,  an  un- 
some  precious  elixir  in  a  crevice  of  spoken  emulation  and  jealousy  at 
those  rocks ;  she  would  represent  once  attracted  them  to,  and  repelled 
some  prisoned  spirit  chained  there  them  from,  each  other.  A  half'fear 
like  Prometheus,  only  to  be  freed  lest  he  himself  should  be  forestalled 
by  the  valiant  deliverer  who  should  in  the  object  so  dear  to  his  heart, 
climb  the  topmost  peak  and  liberate  seems  to  have  contended  in  Mr. 
the  captive;  and  immediately  the  Whymper's  mind  with  a  g^ierous 
crags  would  glow  with  a  tender  desire,  if  he  could  not  do  it,  that 
light,  and  Love,  the  victor,  would  Oarrel  might  In  fact,  they  finally 
bring  back  in  his  hand  the  best  succeeded  in  their  long  enterprise 
garland  of  fame.  This  is  how  Use  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  but 
looks  when  made  into  poetry  ;  and  by  different  routes,  each  having  made 
poetry  demands  it  with  a  louder  his  own  cidoulations,  and  conquered 
cry  than  Bentham.  Without  it  her  the  mountain  his  own  way.  Mr. 
music  goes  from  her,  and  she  does  Whympers  first  assault  was  made 
not  know  how  to  sing.  in  1861.  On  this  occasion  he  camp- 
It  was  in  the  year  1861  that  Mr.  ed  out  on  the  snow  on  the  ridge 
Whymper  made  his  first  attack  on  called  the  Col  du  Lion,  with  the 
the  Matterhom.  It  is  awkward  hope  of  being  able  to  proceed  next 
when  any  one,  man  or  mountain,  has  day.  **  The  silence,"  he  says,  **  was 
two  names ;  and  we  may  soy,  lest  impressive.  .No  living  thing  was 
there  should  be  any  one  who  does  ne&r  our  solitary  bivouac ;  the  stones 
not  know  it,  that  the  Matterhom  and  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  tinkling 
Mont  Cervm  are  one.  A  conical  water  to  murmur.  It  was  bitterly 
peak,  austere  and  grey  and  terrible,  cold.'  Water  froxe  hard  in  a  bottle 
with  little  of  the  ampler,  more  splen-  under  my  head ;  not  surprising,  as 
did  fulness  bestowed  by  that  shining  we  were  actually  on  snow,  and  in  a 
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position  where   the  slightest  wind  see  whethio'  his  tent  was  safe,  twelve 

was  at  once  f^lf    What  that  posi-  thousand  feet  or  so  above  the  sea. 

tion  was  the  reader  can  see  for  him-  ^*  It  seemed  to  me,*'  he  says,  *^  that  it 

self  in  the  drawing ;  and  wo  may  might  have  been  blown  away  during 

add  here,  that  Mr.  Whymper's  illus-  the  late  stormy  weather ;"   and  ac*, 

trations  are  of  a  very  high  class^  and  cordingly  he  went  off  to  ascertain. 

shnply  invaluable  to  his  narrative.  The  tent,  however,   had    not    been 

The  snow  is  real,  the  clifts  terrific ;  blown  away,  and  our  traveller  bi-J 

and  we  promise  the  reader  that  he  vouaoked  there  in  the  utter  solitude 

will  pause  and  shiver  when  he  looks  of  that  snowy  desert,  alone.     ^*  As  I 

at  them,   even  should  the  day  be  sat  in  the  door  of  the  tent,*'  he  says, 

tropical      This  first  attempt,  how-  *^  and  watched  the  twilight  change 

ever,  was  soon  foiled,  chiefly  by  the  to  darkness,   the  earth  seemed    to 

incapacity'  of    the  guide,  who,   un-  become    less    earthy,    and    almost 

accustomed  to  these  dizzy  heights,  sublime  ;    the  world  seemed  dead, 

lost  his  head  and  courage,  and  com-  and  I  its  sole  inhabitant"    Never 

pelled  a  speedy  retreat     We  quote,  was  a  more  wonderful  rcsdng-place 

however,  from  this  tirst  "  scramble,  found    between  heaven  and  earth. 

as  he  modestly  calls  it,  a  bit  of  de-  Whjen    morning    came,   the    adven- 

scription,  which  proves,  as  well  as  turer,  thrilled  and  stimulated  by  the 

his    admirable  drawings,   that    Mr.  snowy  breath  of  the  mountains  and 

Whymper  possesses  the  true  eye  of  by  the  excitement  of  his  position, 

an  artist^  and  that  even  danger  and  determined   to  mount   higher.    AU 

deadly  cold  cannot  blunt  its  percep-  went  well    for  a  while  ;    but  this 

Uon  of  the  beautiful : —  piece  of  daring  had  nearly  been  his 

„•  ,   ,^        .      ,      .  ,  .^         ,  last      On  his  way  down   he  slip- 

**  Turn  to  the  east  and  watch  the  sim^s  -.^j  ^j.a  f^ii  *^ 

slanting  mys  coming  across  tiie  Monte  ^ 

Roea  snow-fields.    Look  at  the  shadowed       «  The  knapsack  brought  my  head  down 

parts,  and  see  how  even  thoy— radiant  first,  and  I  pitched  Into  some  rocks  about 

with  reflected  light— are  more  brilliant  a  dozen  feet  below.    They  caught  some- 

than  man  knows  how  to  depict    See  how,  thing,  and  tumbled  me  off  the  edge,  head 

even  there,  the  gentle  undulations  give  over  heels,  into  the  gnlly.     The  baton 

shadows  within  shadows ;    and  how  yet  was  dashed  from  my  liands,  and  I  wheeled 

again,  where  falling  stones  or  ice  have  left  downwards  in  a  series  of  bounds,  each 

a  track,  there  arc  shadows  upon  shadows,  longer  than  the  last;  now  over  ice,  now 

each  with  a  light  and  a  dark  side,  with  into  rocks,  striking  my  head  four  or  five 

infinite  gradatiohs  of  matchless  tender-  times,  each  time  with  increased  force. 

nesfl.    Then  note  the  sunlight  as  it  steals  The  last  bound  sent  me  spinning  through 

noiselesslv  along,  and  reveals  countless  the  air,  In  a  l^p  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 

unsuspected  forms  ;  the  delicate  ripple-  from  one  side  of  the  gully  to  the  other, 

lines  wliich  mark  the  concealed  crevasses,  and  I  struck  the  rocks  luckily  witli  the 

and  the  waves  of  drifted  snow,  producing  whole  of  my  left  side.    They  caught  my 

each  minute  more  lights  and  fresh  sha-  clothes  for  a  moment,  and  I  Veil  back  on 

dows ;  sparkling  on  the  edges,  and  gilt-  to  the  snow  with  motion  arn*ted.    My 

teriug  on  the  ends  of  the  icicles;  shining  head  fortunately  came  the  right  side  up, 

on    the   heights   and    illuminating   Uie  and  a  few  frantic  catches  brought  me  to  a 

depths,  until  all  is  aglow,  and  the  dazzled  halt  in  the  neck  of  the  gully  and  on  the 

eye  retires  for  relief  to  the  sombre  crags."  vei^e  of  the  precipice." 

Next  year  the  enthusiast  set  to        This    happened    in    the   evening, 

work  again,  and  made  no  less  than  on  the  most  hopeless  of  mountains, 

four    ascents,   all    very    much    the  with  no  aid  within  reach.     How  he 

same — all  successful  up  to  a  certain  picked    himself    up,    blinded    with 

point,  and  hopeless  afterwards.   One  blood  from  th»  cuts  on  his  head, 

of  them  he  was  so  rash  as  to  make  which,  however,  was  diminished  by 

alone,  strolling  up  the  mountain  to  a  great  plaster  ol  snow,  which  he 
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stuck  on  ^Mn  a  moment  of  inspim-  started  again  I  Persoyerancc  such  as 
tion  ;''  how  he  slunk  past  the  cow-  this  certainly  merited  a  reward.  The 
herds'  rhaUts,  ashamed  of  the  freak  reader,  by  this  point,  will  find  him- 
for  which  he  had  paid  so  dear,  and  self  so  affected  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
stole  into  his  inn,  hoping  to  escape  the  raconteur,  that  he  will  hear  of 
observation, — we  need  not  pause  to  any  rival  expedition  with  a  jealous 
describe.  But  perhaps  the  reader  inaignatlon  much  more  intense  than 
would  like  to  know  how  a  man  feels  *  anything  which  Mr..  Whymper  al- 
who  has  been  thus  battered  about  lows  himself  to  express.  Thus,  when 
from  one  rock  to  another,  descend-  Professor  Tyndall  suddenly  appears 
ing  *^  two  hundred  feet  in  seven  on  the  scene,  securing  the  services 
or  eight  bounds.''  Here  are  Mr.  of  the  Carrels,  and  sets  0%  spiteful 
Whymper's  experiences  : —  fate  seeming  to  help  him  in  every 

"As  it  seldom  happens  that  one  sur-  way^  "  on  a  fine  morning  in  high 
vives  such  a  fall,  it  may  be  interesting  to  spirits,"  we  feel  qurselves  burn  with 
record  wlifit  my  peiiRatlons  were  during  its.  suppressed  rage  and  mortification. 
occurrence.  I  was  perfectly  conscious  of  i|  Whvmner  who  has  iust  de- 
whftt  was  happening,  and  felt  each  blow;  ^V  A^r^fjv  ^.  ?*^  ,  jusi  ae- 
but,  like  a  patient  under  chloroform,  ex-  sceuded,  baffled  by  wmd  and  weather, 
I>erienccd  no  pain.  Each  blow  was  natu-  watches  them  go.  he  avows,  with 
rally  more  severe  Uian  that  which  pre-  anything  but  joyful  feelings — "tor- 
«5?c,d  it:  and  I  dLstincUy  remember  naented  with  envy  and  afl  uncha- 
thinkina:,  ^Well,  if  the  next  is  harder  ^x.vi«^^„  «  ^^  „^„„  v^^\„  „^^* 
still,  that  will  be  the  end/  Like  per-  ntableness,  he  says.  Early  next 
sons  who  have  been  rescued  from  drown-  mommg  there  was  a  rumour  that  a 
ing,  I  remember  that  Uie  recollection  of  a  flag  had  appeared  on  the  summit  of 
multitude  of  things  mshed  through  my  the  mountain.  The  defeated  hero, 
head,raanyoftliem  trivialities  or  absurdi-  however  roiild  nnt  hft  Rjitf<;fied  with 
ties  which  had  been  forgotten  lonjr  before;  however,  couia  not  Do  satlsnea  wiUi 
and,  more  remaikable,  this  bounding  ^^7  nimour.  "I  could  not  bring 
through  space  did  not  feel  disagreeable,  myself,"  he  adds,  "  to  leave  till  the 
But  I  think  that  in  no  ver/  great  dis-  result  was  heard,  and  lingered  about 
tancc  more  consciousness  as  w^  as  sen-  ^  a  f ooUsh  lover  hovers  about  the 
sation  would  have  been  lost ;  and  upon  ^k4^*  ^  u:«  «4Rv^*:^»«  ^^^^  «*4.««  i.^ 
that  I  base  my  belief,  improbable  ak  ijb  ^J^*  ^  ^*«  affections  even  after  he 
.  seems,  that  death  by  a  fall  from  a  great  "*8  been  contemptuously  rejected, 
height  is  as  painless  an  cud  as  can  bo  We  have  no  enmity  towards  Pro- 
experienced.'  fessor  Tyndall,  but  we  acknowledge 

Mr.  Whymper  adds,  what  is  a  that  we  are  intensely  deh'ghted  to 
curious  fact,  and  one  which  we  have  find  that  after  all  he  was  unsuccess- 
found  to  follow  Upon  great  mental  ful,  and  even  glad  that  he  did  not 
disturbance  in  much  the  same  way,  reach,  as  he  supposed,  ^^  within  a 
that  his  memory  was  affected  by  this  stone's-throw  of  the  summit,"  but 
shock.  "  The  only  serious  effect  in  reality  stopped  short,  as  Mr. 
lias  been  the  reduction  of  a  naturally  Whymper  afterwards  makes  out 
retentive  memory  to  a  very  common-  with  gentle  satisfaction,  i&t  a  yery 
place  one;  and  although  my  recol-  considerably  lower  elevation.  For 
lection  of  more  distant  occurrences  once  the  right  man — the  one  undis- 
remains  unshaken,  the  events  of  that  courageable  climber,  whom  nothing 
particular  day  would  be  clean  gone  could  daunt — was  to  have  his  re- 
but for  the  few  notes  which  were    ward. 

written  down  before  the  accident"  It  was,  however,  two  years  later 
An  enforced  pause  followed- while  before  triumph  came ;  and  the  reader 
the  cuts  were  healed  and  the  shat-  is  already  aware  at  what  a  terri* 
tered  nerves  quieted  ;  but  in  five  ble  price  that  triumph  was  bought 
days    the   imdaunted    mountaineer    After  all  the  many  and  elaborate 
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preparatioD^  made,  the  careful  and  ing,  had  decided  upon  as  the  most 
long-planned  expeditions  which  had  practicable.  With  a'  minuteness 
been  foiled,  there  is  a  curiously  ac-  which  is  sadly  justified  by  the 
cidental  character  in  the  last,  which,  event,  he  gives  every  detail  of  this 
thrills  the  spectator  with  a  strange  eventful  joiumey.  Their  triumph 
consciousness  of  that  mysterious  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Car- 
hab's-breadth  which  lies  between  rel,  who  had  stolen  a  march  upon 
destruction  and  safety.  By  chance,  them,  was  at  the  same  time  attempt- 
as  we  say,  Mr.  Whymper  encoun-  ing  an  ascent  from  the  other  side, 
tered  Lord  Francis  Douglas  on  his  and  was  ignominiously  beaten,  his 
wayfromZermatt;  by  chance  Michel  party  appearing  to  the  delighted 
Croz  the  guide,  whose  emplover  had  travellers,  as  they  stood  on  the  much- 
fallen  si«k,  was  found  to  be  dis-  desired  summit,  like  "  mere  dots  on 
engaged  and  ready  for  the  enter-  the  ridge,  at  an  immense  distance 
prise.  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  unfor-  below." 
tunate  young  companion,  if  not  utt^  «.^  *  — 
picked  «'p  in' the  |.me  accidental  .Qro"? cZl  cZerr|..'"'^7ere"^ 
way,  were  ret  jomed  to  Whympers  they,  Monsieur  r  *  There;  don't  you 
party  at  the  last  moment  The  see  them  down  there?'  *Ali!  thecogwws, 
whole  expedition  was  brought  to-  ^^7  ";®  low  down.'  'Croz,  we  must 
ffether  as  he  savs.  bv  "a  aenea  of  n»*Ke  these  fellows  hear  us.'  Wc  yeUcd 
gerner,  as  ne  says,  oy     a  senes  oi  ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^^^   ^ho  Italians  ^em- 

ohances  —a  man  of  a  different  ed  to  regard  us— we  could  not  be  cerUiin. 
complexion  of  mind  might  have  *  Croz,  we  must  make  them  hear  us — ^they 
said,    looking  at  the  consequences,    ^^^^^  hear  us ! '     I  seized  a  block  of  rock 

by  some  mystical  impulsion  of  fate.  ^^  ^^*'!^  *^  ^S7^^  ^^^  ^"JP?  ^FJl  m 

nf    *ha    »>oV.#Tr   ♦k«a    o4*tt»»^i»^   ^^1  companion  in  tijc  name  of  friendship  to 

Of    tiie    party  thus    strMigely   col-  do  the  same.    We  drove  our  sUcka in  and 

lected,  the  three  leaders,  W  hymper,  prised  away  the  crags,  and  soon  a  torrent 

Hudson,  and  Michel  Croz,  stood  in  of  stones  poured  down  the  cliffs.     There 

the  very  first  rank  as  mountaineers.  ^^  "^  mistake  about  it  this  time.    The 

Mr.    Hudson  was   "considered   the  Italians  turned  and  fled." 
best  amateur  of  his  time."      He  had       "  Still,  I  would  that  the  leader  of 

done  "the  greatest  mountaineering  that  party  could  have   stood  with 

feats  which  had   been  done,"  and  us  at  that  moment,"  Mr.  Whymper 

"  was  not  greatly  inferior  to  a  born  adds,  with  a  generous  compunction, 

mountaineer."      Croz    was    at   the  But  nothing  could  be  more  complete 

very  head  of  the  fraternity  of  guides,  than  the   triumph.      The  day  was 

a  man  who  "was  only  happy  when  "superlatively  calm  and  clear."   The 

upwards  of  10,000  feet"  above  the  wonderful    landscape    round    them 

level    of    ordinary    mortals — "the  stood  all  revealed;    not  a  fruitless 

man  who  was  most  after  my  own  ascent  into  the  mists,  but  a  glorious 

heart,"  says  Mr.  Whymper,  with  en-  mount  of  vision  was  that  which  by 

thusia$m.     The  two  other  travellers  so  many  toils  and  pains  they  had  at 

were  young  men  of  nineteen,  who  last  gained.    "  Mountains  fifty — nay, 

had  made  a  thoroughly  good  begin-  a  hundred — miles  oiT,  looked  sharp 

ning  in  mountaineering,  and  had  of  and    near.      The    whole    world   of 

course  the  nimbleness  and  lightness  rock  and  snow  lay  visible ;  turrets, 

of  youth  in  their  favour.      No  party  pinnacles,  pvramids,   domes,  cones, 

could  have   set    out   under   better  and  spires!"  cries  the  traveller,  in 

auspices.      The   ascent  was   made-  ecstasy-;— ** there   was    every   com- 

with  less    difficulty  than  they  ex-  bination  that  the  world  can   give, 

pected,   by    the   route    which    Mr.  and  every  contrast  that  the  heart 

Whymper,  after  much  hard  think-  can   desu-c."    "We   remained   one 
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hour  on  the  summit,"  he  adds,  with  natural  phenomenon,  must,  we  think, 

a  certain  conscious  soleranitjr.      The  have    required   the   strongest   stuff 

ancient  monarch  of  the  wilds  had  that  ever  philosopher  was  made  of. 

been  vanquished,  but  revenge  was  «» j^^^^^  (j  p^  ^^  arrived  at  the  snow 

still   within    his    reach.       Awfully,  upon  the  ridge  descending  towards  Zer- 

beneath   those  human   "  dots   upon  matt,  and  all  peril  was  over.    Wc  frc- 

the    ridffe,"    stretched    the    snowy  qjently  looked,  but  in  vain,  tor  tracea 

, _°    i.u«   s«^.*    «.<^«^:^e      r^t,  of  our  unfortunate  companionB ;  we  bent 

abysses— the  iron   precipices -- on  over  tiie  ridge  and  cried  tothem,  but  no 

which,  withm  a  few  mmutes,  four  gound  returned.     Convinced  at  last  that 

of  them  were  to  perish.      That  hour  they  were  neither  within  sight  nor  hear- 

was  the  crown  and  climax  of  life  to  Ing,  we  ceased  from  our  useless  efforts; 

fhn   fnrn   laila    whft    ftr*Arce1v   knew  »"«»  ^^  <^^  ^^^^  ^^^  speech,  silenUy 

the  two  lads,   wno    sweety   Knew  ^^^^        ^^  ^j^       a„d  the  HtUe 

what  it  was— and  to  the  men,  whose  ^q^^^ ^f  ^^^^ ^^o were lostprcparatory 

toils  were  at  an  end.  to  continuing  the  descent    When,  lo !  a 

It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment  mighty  arch  appeared,  rising  above  the 

—a  slip,  an  exclamation,  the  crack  Lyskaums,  high  into  the  sky.     Pole, 

r^  u'^i'      -,.«*  ««^  «ii  «r«o  ^^^^  colourless,  and  noiseless,  but  perfectly 

of  a  breaking  rope,  and  aU  was  over,  ^^arp  and  defined,  except  where  It  wi 

What    might  have  been  done  nad  iq^i  i^  the  clouds,  this  unearthly  appari- 

the  circumstances  been  different,  is  tlon  seemed  like  a  vision  from  another 

a  wide  subject,  in  which  fancy  has  world;  and,  almost  applied  we  watched 

fM  scope  ^  e^ercl*,  her  delusions.  -^wr^r^^W'^u'^er.SeT'Sr 

What  could  be  done  was  absolutely  ^  the  Taugwalders  had  not  been  the  first 

nothing.      The  strong,  wary,  expen-  to  perceive  it,  I  should  have  doubted  my 

enced  mountaineers,  orave  as  Jions,  senses.     They  thought  it  had  some  con- 

and  cool  and  ooUected  as  brave  men  »1^,^*<»^ J^l^,^^^  »f?^t®"*»  *°*  ^'  ^^f  ^ 

,             "  «,^  «„    i,^i.^i<r»oo   Ao  ♦K**  while,  that  It  -might  have  some  relation 

only   are,  were  M   helpless  as  the  to  ourselves ;  but  our  movem^te  had  no 

boys.  They  slid  downwards  one  effect  upon  it  The  spectral  forms  re- 
after  another  unwounded,  uninjur-  mained  motionless.  It  was  a  fearful  and 
ed,  with  fatal  smoothness,  and  dis-  wonderful  sight  unique  in  my  expert- 

S.^ed  one  by  one  from  the  eyes  SSi^^^^PITrL^^S'' ^^'^""^ 

of    the    miserable'  watchers  above.  ^^                                           ,   . 

Words  cannot  express  the    horror  A  drawing  of  this  fog-bow,  as  it  is 

of  such  a  catastrophe.     In  face  of  called  in  science,  forms  the  frontis- 

its  ghastly  suddenness   and  silence  piece  to  this  volume.     "The  Taug- 

the   very   reader   holds  his  breath  walders  thought  it  had  some  connec- 

tcrrified,  and  imagination  refuses  to  tion  with  the  accident"     One  hopes, 

conceive  the  feelings  of  the  remnant  with  a  gasp  in  one's  throat  that  some 

—  the    three    horror-stricken    men  poor  women  in  England  were  able  to 

who  "  remained  on  the  spot  for  the  get   a  momentary  consolation  from 

space  of  half  an  hour  without  mov-  this  mjrsterious  and  awful  signal  in 

ing  a  single  step."    Half  an  hour  I  the  skies. 

to  them  it  must  have  seemed  a  cen-  Thus   end»  the  tragedy  of    the 

tury :  and  it  was  not  half  an  hour  Matterhom,   ttie  strangest,   saddest 

since    they    had    celebrated    their  climax  of  adventure   that  ever  has 

triumph  on  the  ghastly  awful  peak  taken  place   among   those    terrible 

which  had  thus  taken  a  horrible  ven-  peaks.      Other   victims    have   been 

goance.     They  got  down  at  length,  sacrificed— alas !  too  many ;   but  no 

how  they  might,  in  sorrow  and  fear,  such  wild  and  awfid  incident  no- 

But  before  &e  descent  was  over,  a  thing  that  so  strikes  the  imagination, 

wonderful   si^t   rose    upon   them.  The  action  of  Fate  gathering  them 

To  have  been   able  to    accept   it,  together,   the  unlikelihood  of  their 

under  the  circumstances,  as  a  simple  conjunction,  the   perfection  of  the 
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preceding  triumph,  all  heighten  falls  upon  the  "  tyros"  who  attempt 
the  solemn  character  of  the  catas-  to  imitate  the  doings  of  skilled  moun- 
trophe.  Mr.  Whymper's  book  ends  taineers,  and  the  **middle-aged  gentle- 
here,  as  was  inevitable.  Ilad  he  men  with  stiflf  knees"  who  "essay 
ascended  a  hundred  mountains  after-  things  which  arc  adapted  to  the 
wards,  he  could  have  had  no  more  young  and  active."  This,  however, 
to  say.  is  (juite  inapplicable  to  the  terrible 
And  it  is  perhaps  impossible,  with  accident  of  which  he  is  himself  the 
the  impression  of  such  a  calamity  chronicler.  There  two  of  the  men 
on  our  minds,  to  consider  impar-  were  most  skilled  and  experienced; 
tialljr  whether  or  not  such  risks  are  there  were  no  necessary  precautions 
justifiable.  The  first  answer  of  every  omitted,  and  the  work  was  done 
unbiassed  reader — of  all  who  are  not  with  deliberation  and  all  possible 
Alpine  enthusiasts — would  be,  with-  prudence.  It  is  true  that  the  rope 
out  doubt,  an  energetic  and  deci-  broke;  but  had  it  not  broken,  the 
sive  *'  No !"  What  can  the  barren  chances  seem  much  more  in  favour 
peak  of  the  Matterhom  give  to  the  of  the  sacrifice  of  three  more  victims, 
world  in  comparison  with  those  four  than  of  the  salvation  of  those  who 
valuable  lives  of  which  it  has  robbed  were  lost 

us?  Visibly  nothing  —  not  even  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  we  fear,  is 
that  solemn  joy  which  comes  after  scarcely  less  Jesuitical.  He  speaks 
grief,  the  proud  and  melancholy  of  the  catastrophe  we  have  just  dis- 
satisfaction of  feeling  that  the  lives  cussed,  and  of  which  Mr.  Whymper 
were  well  lost,  for  an  end  worthy  of  has  given  us  so  careful  a  narrative, 
the  terrible  outlay.  Even  this  last  as  one  in  which  "the  most  notori- 
consolation  is  not  permitted  us  here,  ous  conditions  of  safety  were  neglect- 
The  loss  is  pure  loss,  with  nothing  ed ;"  and  confuses  the  question  by 
to  make  up  for  it.  But  perhaps,  as  laying  down  two  maxims,  which  are 
have  said,  it  is  unfair  to  discuss  at  once  truisms,  and  as  chimerical 
the  question  while  in  the  very  sha-  and  unsatisfactory  as  truisms  gen- 
dow  of  such  a  misfortune.  The  erally  are.  He  says  there  is  no 
Alpine  books  are  all  on  the  defen-  mountain  which  may  not  be  climbed 
sive  on  this  point ;  they  are  so  sure  by  practical  mountaineers  with  good 
of  their  own  safety,  and  so  well  fur-  guides  and  good  weather ;  and,  there 
nished  with  answers  to  every  objec-  is  no  mountain  which  is  not  dangcr- 
tion,  that  we  feel  their  very  fluency  ous  to  inexperienced  climbers  and 
to  be  Against  them.  Mr  Whymper  incapable  guides  in  bad  weather.  In 
assures  us  that  there  is  "only  one  short,  as  Mr.  Whymper  tells  us,  "the 
risk  to  which  the  scramblers  on  the  thing  to  be  wished  for  is,  not  that 
High  Alps  is  unavoidably  subject,  the  mountains  should  become  easier, 
which  does  not  occur  to  pedestrians  but  that  men  should  become  wiser 
in  London's  streets."  This  one  risk  and  stronger."  When,  therefore,  men 
is  the  falling  of  rocks ;  and  is,  he  come  to  be  demigods  of  strength  and 
allows,' a  positive  danger,  which  can-  judgment ;  when  they  learn  never 
not  be  guarded  against.  He  is  very  to  forget  anything,  never  to  miscal- 
Jesuitical  in  his  discussion  of  the  culate  anything — to  be  certain  that 
amount  of  danger  which  makes  an  neither  head  nor  foot  will  fail  them, 
expedition  fooUiardy  —  eludes  the  that  they  will  retain  their  self-pos- 
question  skilfullv — reminds  us  that  session  under  all  circumstances, — 
"if  it  were  ones  bounden  duty  to  then  they  may  feel  the  High  Alps  a 
avoid  every  risk,  we  should  have  to  safe,  as  it  is  certainly  an  exciting, 
pass  our  fives  indoors ;"  and  at  last  "  play -ground."      But  these  condi- 

VOL.  ex. — HO.  DCLXXlf.  2  I 
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tions  do  not  yet  exist  among  us ;  and  gentlemen  might  be  provided  with 
cTcn  did  they  exist,  all  this  accumu-  the    wholesome     excitement     they 
lation  of  virtue  in  one  man  might  be  crave,  and  English  professors  restor- 
rendered   useless,  did  he  want  the  ed  to  health  after  a  laborious  season, 
insight  necessary  to  perceive  whether  at  a  less  cost  than  this.     Had  the 
or  not  his  companion  possessed  them,  sufferers  been   ignorant  or  insigni- 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  all  these  ficant — a  poor  porter  carrying  the 
books  to  the  credit  of  the  guides,  baggage,  a  foolish  looker-on,  whose 
Both  Mr.  Whymper  and  Professor  risk  was  on  his  own  head — these 
Tyndall  rise  into  a  kind  of  lyric  en-  victims    thrown    to    Moloch    might 
thusiasm  in  the  celebration  of  each  have  passed  with  less  notice.     But 
his  favourite;  but  the  tragical  end  the  bravest,  the  wariest,  the  most 
of  both  these  favourites  has  to  be  experienced,    bold,   and    prudent — 
recorded   by  the  travellers.      Croz  surely,  we  repeat,  this  is  too  much, 
perished,     as    we    have    seen,    on  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  book  is  not 
the  Matterhom;  Bennen,  Professor  enriched  with  illustrations  such  as 
Tyndall's  guide,  on  a  much  less  im-  tho^e  which  add  so  much  attraction 
portant  ascent      The  "  magnificent  to  Mr.  Whymper' s ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
strength,"  and  "  unsurpassed  know-  the  most  agreeable  reading  of  all. 
ledge  of    ice  and   snow,"   ^^nd   the  Mr.  Stephen  is  discursive  and  reflec- 
perfect  intelligence  with  which  the  tive ;  his  touch  is  light,  easy,  and 
first  of  these  brave  men  understood  graceful :  he  is  a  man  who  is  first  a 
and  carried  out  everything  he  had  to  writer,  second  a  mountaineer ;  whero- 
do,  is  a  theme  of  whfch  Mr.  Whym-  as  Mr.  Whymper  writes  only  by  a 
per  never  tires.      Of   Bennen,  Mr.  kind  of  necessity,  because  he  is  a 
Hawkins,  quoted  and  seconded  by  mountaineer,  and  has  a  great  deal  to 
Professor  Tyndall,  tells  us  that  "  he  say.     The  latter  might  perhaps  be 
siurpasses  all  the  rest  in  the  quali-  the  best  guide  up  a  precipice,  but 
ties  which  fit  a  man  for  a  leader  the  former  would  be  the  more  agree- 
in  hazardous  expeditions,  combining  able  companion  to  talk  it  over  with 
boldness  and  prudence  with  an  ease  when  all  was  done.     There  are  no 
and    power    peculiar    to    himself."  tragedies  in  his  book ;  he  even  apo- 
"  The  bravest  guide  the  Valais  ever  logises  for  his  jokes — ^for  the  levity 
had,  and   ever  will  have,"  another  with  which  he  feels  that    he  has 
gentleman  says.     Both  these  men  treated  his  subject     But  that  levity 
perished  in  the  very  strength  of  life,  is  never  disagreeable ;   it  does  not 
with  all  their  faculties  at  the  keen-  jar  upon  the  reader,   nor  contrast 
est,  on  the  cruel  snow.     "Beloved  painfully  with  the  too  often  serious 
and  honoured"  are  titles  which  are  character  of  his  subject     Through- 
given  to  both;  they  were  no  com-  out  his  wanderings  he  has  a  haoit 
mon  peasants,  ignorant  and  inexperi-  of  taking  himself  for  his  butt,  which 
cnced.     Yet  the  traveller's  summer  is  much  to  be  recommended  to  tra- 
sport,   the  holiday  exercise  of  the  vellers — ^or  the  chaff  thus  destined 
athletic   Englishman,   brought  to  a  is  always  amiable.      We  have  our 
tragical  but  most  natural  end  Uiese  own  grievances  against  Mr.  Stephen, 
two  heroes  of  the  mountains.  A  most  one  of  which  has  been  already  spect- 
natural  end — as  natural  as  a  battle-  fied.     His  contempt  for  people  who 
field  is  to  a  soldier ;    an  end  for  do  not  climb  snowy  peaks  is  great, 
which  no  doubt  they  were  prepared  and  he  has  the  auditcity  to  sprnk  of 
— which  they  had  been  trained  to  the    mountains    of    Scotland,     the 
regard  as  the  most  likely  conclusion  mountains    of    Scott,    as    *^  dumpy 
to    their    labors.      Surely    English  heather-covered  hills ;"  but  notwith- 
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standing  these  foolishnesses,  his  takes  "to  dislodge  London"  from 
writing  is  always  pleasant,  unaffect-  a  Professor's  lungs ;  how  "  a  con- 
ed, and  prepossessing.  Here  is  his  sciousness  of  augmenting  vigour"  is 
testimony  on  the  point  we  have  just  to  be  procured ;  and  after  how  many 
been  remarking  upon — ^the  character  days'  joumeyings  it  is  found  that 
of  the  guides.  Fortunately  there  is  "  the  tide  of  health  had  set  steadily 
no  fatal  episode  among  his  sketches  in."  These  are  no  doubt  very  in- 
to give  a  painful  point  to  what  He  teresting  particulars,  but  on  the 
Bays.  whole  we  prefer  ttie  guides  and  the 

-I  utterly  rcpudiatetbe  doctrine  that  j|^"«-  ^^'  Tyndall's  adventures, 
Alpine  travellers  are  or  ou^ht  to  be  the  however,  are  interesting,  and  some- 
heroca  of  Alpine  adventures.  The  true  times  even  exciting ;  as,  for  in- 
way  at  least  to  describe  all  my  Alpine  stance,  the  incident  which  he  en- 
ascents  is,  that  Michel,  or  Anderegg,  or  titles  "  Rescue  from  a  Crevasse,"  in 

J^SVS^^^^^^  t^<^\^^-  b"^-  r d-  Bennen  and 

the  difficulty  of  wliich  was  much  increased  himself  managed  to  save  an  unfor- 

by  the  difficulty  of  taking  with  him  Ids  tunate  porter   who   had   fallen  into 

knapsack   and    his   employer.     If  any  one   of    those    fatal    openings.      A 

passages  in  the  succeeding  pag^s  convey  ^ope  was  made  of  coats,  waistcoats, 
tlie  impression  that  I  claim  anv  credit,        s  ^  -i.^     i.*  u  /u    j. 

except  Uiat  of  following  better  men  than  ^^^  braces,  with  which  the  two  were 

myself  with  decent  ability,  I  disavow  let    down    into   the   snowy    chasm, 

them  in  advance,  and  do  penance  for  them  Then,  with  all  care  and  caution,  they 

in  ray  heart.    Some  justitication  of  these  .began   to   clear  away  the  ice.     "A 

axioms  shall  be  made  in  another  chapter.  ,^      .  thrfte  feet  thirk  wft<i 

Meanwhile,  I  wiU  only  delay  my  narra-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^\   ^^^  i®^;,  ^^}^^  ^Jt 

tlve  to  denounce  one  other  heresy— that,  thus  removed  ;  ana  nnally  from  the 

namely,  which  asserts  that  guides  are  a  frozen  mass,  and  so  bloodless  as  to 

nnlsance.  Amongst  the  greatest  of  Alpine  be  almost  as  white  as  the  surround- 

pleasures  is  that  of  learning  U>  appreciate  -        ^  j^sued   a   single   human 

the  capacities  and  cultivate  the  goodwill  i  *  j  ,»     mu  •       j       *  i        au 

of  a  sincrularly  intelligent  and  worthv  ??'^^:       J^^f  adventure  makes  the 

chiss  of  "men.    Would  that  an  Englisli  blood  cold  in   one's    veins.      They 

agricultuml   peasant  were   generally  as  were,  however,   successful  in  rcscu- 

indepemleut,  weU-informed,    and  trust-  ing  the  unfortunate  porter,   thanks 

worUiy  as  a  Swiss  mountaineer!"  evidentlv  to  the  coolness  and  cour- 

Mr.  Tyndail's  book  has,  as  might  age  with  which  Professor  Tyndall 

be  expected,  a  scientiiic  side.     Ho  faced  the  emergency,  even  Benncn 

takes  U8  apart,  as  it  were,  by  the  the  guide  having  lost  hi.^  self-pos- 

button,     and,    under    cover   of     a  session    in    the    excitement  of  the 

mountain,     insinuates    his     theory  moment. 

about  clouds,    about  sound,   about       To  come    down  from  those  cle- 

heat,  and  other  matters  equally  t>e-  vated  pinnacles,  where  all  the  am- 

yond  the  interest  of   the  unscien-  bitions  of  life   are  concentrated  in 

tifio  reader.    This  is  taking  a  some-  the  one  struggle  to  get  up  higher 

what  mean  advantage  of    us ;    but  upon  a  peak  of    rock  or  ice  than 

yet  it  is,  we  cannot  but  allow,  to  any    other    man    has    been   before 

be  expected  in  the  circumstances,  you,  and  to  descend  to  ordinary  ex* 

What  was  not  to  be  expected,  how-  istence,  with  its  many  vicissitudes 

ever,  is  the  fact  that  the  process  of  and  varieties,  is  a  curious  experience, , 

restoring    the   fine    machine  called  especially  to  the  reader  who  may 

Tyndall  to  perfect  order  is  chroni-  happen  to  be  of  a  sympathetic  strain, 

cled  here  in  all  its  stages  with  i^eo-  and  who  is  capable  of    forgetting 

tionate  minuteness.     Here  the  reader  himself  in  the  book  he  reads.     After 

may   learn   how    much  ti*aining  it  all,   this   struggle,   though  it  is  as. 
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dangerous    as    the    struggle    on    a  philosopher,   the  statesman,  or  the 

battle-field — though  it  costs  life,  and  poet,  who  has  reached  the  summit 

limbs,   and  vigour,   and  happiness,  of  fame  in  his  own  person,  pausing 

to    some — is    but   amusement,   the  with  a  sigh  to  say,  "  Ah,  if  you  had 

spOTt  of    the    holidays  ;    and    the  but   known    So-and-so  I"      He  has 

solemn    snowy    heights    which    we  died,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  for 

have  been  contemplating,  the  awful  such  men  seldom  live  long.     Such 

precipices,  the  fatal  slopes  of  ice,  the  was  Julian   Fane.      His  rank    and 

murderous  crumbling  rocks,  taken  position  extended  the  circle  to  which 

altogether,  constitute — though  it  is  he  was  known,  but  still  that  was 

RO  strange  to  think  it — the  "play-  but   a    private  circle.      The  world 

ground  of  Europe  ;*'  and  hfe  which  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  gentle 

is  not  play  is  going  on  all  the  while*  soul  which   lodged  for  some  forty 

below.     It  is  with  a  certain  respect-  years  in  its  midst,  full  of  all  beau- 

ful  sentiment,  not  strong  enough  to  tiful  thoughts  and  fine  aspirations, 

be  called  sorrow  or  sympathy,  that.  But  not  the  less  pro-eminent  does  he 

on  descending  to  the  ordinary  level,  seem  on  that  account  to  the  friends 

we  take  up  the  book  called  *  Julian  who  found  in  him  a  poet,  a  saint,  and 

Fane.'*      The  name   is   one  which  an  example.     Mr.  Lytton,  who  has 

might    indicate    a    novel,    but   the  written  his  life,  scarcely  claims  to  be 

.  character    and    gentle    life    therein  more  than  a  mouthpiece  to  the  many 

recorded  are  as  a  poem  full  of  all  who  add  in  his  pages  their    half- 

soft  and  refined  harmonies,  a  melody  adoring  testimony  to  the  gifts  and 

in  a  minor  key.     Julian  Fane  was  graces  of  the  friend  whom  mey  have 

'  one  of  those  men  of  whom  the  com-  lost  The  publication  altogether  is 
mon  public  knows  nothing,  who  do  not  one  which  belongs  to  the  com- 
nothing,  in  any  rude  practical  sense,  mon  strain  of  literature.  Were  it 
to  make  themselves  known,  and  yet  written  with  less  than  the  perfect 
who  bulk  larger  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  taste  and  good  feeling  which 
select  circle  than  the  men  who  are  distinguish  every  page,  he  would 
acknowledged  as  grea^  by  the  big  be  a  cold-hearted  critic  indeed  who 
outer  world.  Every  generation  of  could  condemn ;  but,  as  it  is,  no  ad- 
youths  carries  at  least  one  such  in  verse  word  is  possible.  The  book 
its  heart  of  hearts — one  from  whom  is  a  little  shrine,  made  as  beautiful 
everything  is  expected  while  the  as  tender  fancy  can  make  it,  enclos- 
season  of  promise  lasts ;  who  is  the  ing  a  figure,  well  represented  by  the 
standard  of  excellence  to  his  fellows ;  portrait — a  fine  wistful  face,  not 
and  to  whom  even  his  more  success-  without  a  shade  of  anxiety  and 
ful  contemporaries  in  later  years  spiritual  care,  mystic  gentle  wonder 
unconsciously  and  instinctively  de-  and  inquiry  in  the  eyes — ^whichfcMrms 
fer.  By  those  who  come  after,  and  the  frontispiece.  Mr.  Fane  was  the 
who  know  him  only  by  what  seems  son  of  Lord  Westmorland,  and  in- 
the  exaggerated  admiration  of  his  troduced  at  a  very  early  age  to  all 
friends — an  admiration  which  is  jus-  that  experience  of  life  which  is  to 
tified  by  nothing  he  has  done — the  be  found  in  a  diplomatic  circle.  At 
reputation  of  such  a  man  is  often  Cambridge  he  became  one  of  the  ear- 
smiled  or  sneered  at  But  it  is,  at  the  liest  and  most  prominent  members 
same  time,  a  very  real  reputation ;  of  the  society  called  The  Apostles, 
and  there  are  few  things  more  touch-  of  which  Mr.  Lytton  remarks  with 
ing  or  fine  in  life  than  to  hear  the  some    humour,    that   its   members 
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"have  been  throtigh  life  the  enthu-  time  before  his   death,-  it  was  his 

siastic,    and    often  the    influential^  custom  to  send  a  little  poem  to  his 

champions  of  each  other's  claims  to  mother  on  her  birthday.  From  these 

public  notice."      "To    begin  life,"  we  quote  one  or  two,  which  are  the 

he  adds,  "  as  one  among  a  band  of  best  evidences  of  the  sweet  skill  of 

clever  young  men,  who  sincerely  ad-  the  singer,  and  of  the  generous  and 

mire  themselves  and  each  other,  and  gentle  thoughts  of  which  his  mind 

are  prepared,  each  of  them,  to  recog-  was  full  Our  quotations,  let  us  add, 

nise  in  the  success  of  a  comrade  are  but  stray  verses,  not  in  any  case 

flattering  evidence  of  their  personal  the  complete  poem,   ad   Matrem — 

sagacity,   as  well  as  ^  an   additional  which,  as  needs  must,  begins  in  most 

triumph  to  their  collective  superi-  cases  with  some  indispensable  allu- 

ority,   cannot    but  be  an  immense  sion  to  "  thy  natal  day." 

practical    advantage    to    those  who  ,,^^.   ,^     ^    ,         ^     ^ 

™  «^  /^•.♦.,««*«  TT+r*  .v/xocAoo  ;f  »»  ^^  J°  *^6  aftor-daya,  when  thon  and  I 

are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  it  ^^^e  fellen  fVom  the  scope  of  human  view, 

This  is  extremely  true,  and  throws  When  both  together  under  the  sweet  Bky 

a  certain  whimHical  light  on  many  H^'^^'^f^^^^^J^'U'Zki, 

reputations  which,  we  may  be  allow-  covering  the  pictured  sweetness  of  thy  face ; 

cd    to  believe,   would  scarcely  have  will  pore  o*er  paintings  by  thy  plastic  Wd, 

been  discovenni  by  the  unaided  eyes  ^^g^?"*  ''''  '''"  """^  """  ''^  ^"^^  ""' 

of  the  public  to  be  so  great  as  they  Oh  may  they  then  who  crown  thee  with  tmo 

succeed    in    appearing    by  dint    of  gayta^*' What  love  unto  her  son  ahe  bore  l' 

friendly  criticism  and  applause.     It  Make  this  addition  to  thy  perfect  prai»e, 

does  not  require,  however,  the  so-  'Nor  ever  yet  was  mother  worshipt  more?' 

lemn  machinery  of  Cambridge  Apos-  g^  ^^^  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

tleship  to  gam  this  result ;   ana  such  shaD  link  my  love  unto  thine  honoured 

a  remark  comes  in  here  entirely  by  name. 

the  way,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  «..,.,.-..           ***.«. 

iy     T- "^           mL         1         ui«     A*         X  Batbe  the  date  of  thy  sweet  setting  fiir— 

Mr.  Fane.        Ihe  only  pubhcation  of  Distant  the  night  be  and  delayed  that  sorrow, 

any  importance  which  he  ever  gave  Which,  weeping  thine  eclipse,  my  morning 

to  the  world  was   the   poem   called  wiU^bid  me  foUow   thee  ere  dawa  the 

*  Tannhauser,'  produced  a  number  of  morrow. 

years  ago  in  concert  with  Mr.  Lytton  ^®'';^^'  *%«»«  ^«^  *^»  °^  masque,  and 

himself,  and  which  gained  a  certain  This  anblonary  tumult  of  sad  noise, 

amount  of  criticism  and  notice,  but  Deprived  my  privileffe  to  share  thy  pain, 

.    .1           11.                 tj: ^  ^r  *u^  And  be  partaker  of  thy  passing  joys? 

not  the  pubhc  ear.      His  part  of  the  ob,  if  thou  sett'st  some  Value  Sn  my  days, 

poem  is  given  in  the  memoir,  but  Prolong  thine  own,  and  lot  thine  office  be, 

it  is  not  sufflcienUy  striking  to  bo  iit5^?5^SrtSb^\''>.^SS?^fc.'*'»'~' 
quoted.     Neither  are  the  translations 

from   Heine  —  though,   we  do    not 

doubt,  admirable  as  translations — of 

a  kind  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  Dost  thou  remember,  sovereign  of  my  heart- 
general  reader.     Yet  there  are  scraps  Dost  thou  remember  when  the  days  were 

of  poetiy  in  this  book  which  go  to  My  SmSSove  played  a  parasitic  part, 

the  heart;  these  are  the  records  of  And  round  thee  with  a  green  affection  clung  r 

Ann  nf    ihft  nirrnaf  iind  mo<it  tender  Since  when  its  annual  service  to  approve 

one  ot   tue  purest  ana  mosi;  wnaer  xjpon  thy  natal  day,  all  days  among. 

affections    which    ever  moved     tne  Tne  climbing  growth  that  clothes  thee  with 

hpart  of   man.-.the   love  borne  by  pJ*S,'^J«,,„e  blossom  of  perennial  song. 

Julian  Fane  to  his  mother.      During  ^  y^^  ^  stately  tre^  whose  bole  is  say 

all  his  life,  from  the  time  he  could  With  crowded  blooms,  whose  top  toheaven 

put   verses   together  until  the  last  ThoJ?t^^the  skies  pnnneet  thy  quiet  way» 

anniversary  of    her  birth,   a  short  i^  flUal  fancy  garlanded  with  flowers. 
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The  flowprs  are  nought  in  odour  or  In  hue,  the  genial  old  Rector  who  proposes 

^^tr^"  ^°^°  ^*^  *^*°*'  *^**  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  "^  *  memoir  of  Young*  tiie 
"*®*  tragedian.  This  title,  however,  la 
Mr.  Fane  was  pursuing  success-  delusive,  for  there  is'yery  little  of 
fully  the  course  of  diplomatic  life,  the  actor  who  moved  our  fathers 
and  gaining  golden  opinions  from  to  enthusiasm,  and  who  shared  the 
all  men,  when  he  married  in  1866.  honours  of  the  stage  with  the  Kern- 
He  resigned  his  appointment  shortly  bies  and  Kean.  All  that  there  is 
after,  with  the  intention  of  leading  about  Charles  Young  is  contained 
a  life  of  domestic  happiness  and  lit-  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  volume, 
erary  work  in  England.  Soon,  how-  and  even  that  is  largely  mixed  with 
ever,  an  old  complaint,  which  had  curious  old-world  tales  of  womanly 
been  supposed  to  be  cured,  came  valour  in  defying  insult,  such  as  re- 
back  upon  him ;  and  this  was  but  the  mind  one  of  Pamela,  and  the  days 
beginning  of  his  misfortunes.  After  when  ladies  expected  insults  —  an 
two  years  of  a  very  happy  marriage,  idea  which  has  happily  departed 
his  wife  died,  leaving  two  infants,  from  the  feminine  imagination,  ex- 
His  shattered  health  was  not  able  to  cept  under  extraordinary  circum- 
bear  the  shock,  and  in  April  1870  stances.  But  if  this  book  does  not 
he  followed  her  to  the  grave.  He  had  tell  us  much  about  Young  the  actor, 
sung  his  mother's  song  all  through  it  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  a  most 
these  happv  and  sad  years.  Mourn-  charming,  chatty,  friendly,  popular 
fully,  in  his  brief  widowhood,  from  old  gentleman,  who  is  Young  tho 
the  brink  of  the  grave  he  continued  actor's  son,  and  who  has  known 
to  do  her  still  his  filial  homage.  many  notable  people,  and  heard  a 

great  many  wonderful  stories  in  his 

"%^.       "^           '                    """  day.    .  A  book  of  gogeip  is,   when 

And  all  life's  landscape  blithe  and  debonair;  well    done,   a   very   pleasant  thing  ; 

^°**bS?r  *****  ^^*^*  *"  °*°**  *°^  **^"^'"*  *"  ^^  ^^'  ^x^^nvL  Young's  gossip  has 

WUl  not  song  mock  the  Bolltary  Bceae  r  not    a  spice   of    malice,   nor    even. 

The  soUtary  scene !  for  now  no  more  which    is    stiU     more     remarkable, 

The  sweet  mate  sits  beside  me  on  the  tree,  ^    ,                  fi.    :     •*        tt    a^ii„  ., ' 

Fled  to  the  pcaceftil  paradlsal  shore,  mUCh  personality  m  it       He  tells  US 

The  sweet  mate  who  was  gla^)  I  Bung  for  a  good  deal  about  himself   and  his 

Ah  l^^'S'n  she  yet  be  touched  by  mortal  P^nsb,  and  about  various  persons, 

thing?  celebrated  and  otherwise,  whom  he 

Almost,  mcthlnks,  from  heaven  phe  bids  me  h^g  met ;  and  a  man  who  has  visited 

"  ^'  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  who  has  met 
A  month  before  his  death  this  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  who  has 
beloved  anniversary  recurred,  and  heard  Moore  sing  his  own  melodies, 
again  tho  trembling  hands  and  fail-  and  has  been  brought  up  under  the 
ing  voice  celebrated  his  mother's  shadow  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
birthday :  never  was  a  more  touch-  art  of  the  theatre,  must  have  man^ 
ing  record  of  profound  and  pure  pleasant  things  to  say — ^more  especi- 
affection.  ally  as  his  father's  talents  and  good 
From  this  sad  chronicle  of  pro-  fortune  gave  him  such  an  introduc- 
mise  unfulfilled,  and  life  broken  off  tion  into  life  as  has  kept  him  with- 
in its  mid  career,  it  is  with  a  cer-  in  the  margin  of  ^^  society,"  that 
tain  relief  that  we  escape  to  the  two  charmed  circle  which,  though  as 
pleasant  and  chirrupping  volumes  of  largely  made  up  of  insignificant  per^ 

*  Momoir  of  Charles  Mayne  Young.  "With  Extracts  from  his  Son*s  Journals. 
London :   MacmiUan. 
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sons  and  fools  as  any  other,  yet  ret-  not  always  accompany  the  faculty  of 
ains  the  certain  advantage,  that  all  observation.  Many  of  Mr.  Young* s 
who  are  distinguished  for  wit  and  stories  about  Charles  Matthews  the 
wisdom  are  to  be  found  in  it,  one  elder  are  also  admirable,  full  of  fun, 
time  or  another.  We  doubt,  how-  and  a  vivid  sense  of  all  the  amusing 
ever,  whether  Mr.  Young's  recolleo-  eccentricities  of  that  singular  per- 
tions  of  the  great  people  he  has  met  sonage.  It  is  common  to  all  incx- 
are  so  interesting  as  die  anon3anous  perienced  writers,  however,  whq  have 
stories  of  which  his  book  is  fuU,  or  not  the  natural  insight  of  genius, 
the  sketches  of  his  parish,  which  are  to  be  deficient  in  the  power  of  selec- 
sometimes  very  amusing.  His  parish-  tion,  and  to  mix  good  stories  with 
clerk  is  a  real  original ;  and  it  is  easy  bad  ones — an  error  which  appears 
to  realise  the  unfailing  fund  of  amuse-  frequently  in  this  book.  But  the 
ment  provided  to  the  rectory  by  the  good  stories  are  certainly  in  the 
pompous  single-hearted  soul,  who  ascendant  There  are  some  little  in- 
turned  English  into  Latin  by  the  cidental  passages,  too,  which  thro\)r 
simple  process  of  looking  up  the  side-lights  upon  history,  and  give  a 
words  in  a  dictionary,  and  giving  wonderful  reality  to  an  old  woll- 
the  Latin  as  he  foimd  it,  with  a  noble  known  fact  Here,  for  instance,  is 
indifference  to  grammar.  Thus  he  a  little  sketch,  taken  from  the  point 
addresses  the  wife  of  his  patron  as  of  view  of  the  mortified  and  troubled 
^'Charus  Domina,"  and  signs  him-  woman  who  had  given  the  ball,  of 
self  "  Rusticus  Sacrista."  When  he  the  interruption  of  a  party  by  the 
hears  the  clock  strike  nine,  after  an  news  of  Waterloo.  The  speaker  is 
evening  spent  at  the  rectory,  he  a  Mrs.  Boehm,  a  wealthy  personage, 
hastens,  like  Cinderella,  to  get  home  to  whose  entertainment  the  Prince 
at  once,  though  not  for  Cinderella's  Regent,  his  brothers,  and  all  the  fine 
reason.  '*  I  am  happy  to  think,"  he  people  of  the  period,  had  come, 
says,  in  explanation,  "that  I  never  **Aft43rdinncr  was  over,  and  thclftdies 
vet  planted  a  thorn  in  a  female  had  j^oiic  np-stalra,  and  the  geutleracn 
bosom,  and  hope  I  never  shall ;  so,  ^^  joined  them,  the  baU-^ruests  began 
«;«  f  «t:«u  tt^,,  ^r^A  nia.Kf »»  n.^ii^Kf  to  arrive.  They  camo  with  uniwuul 
sir  I  wish  you  good-night  Del  ght-  yn^tualltv,  ont  of  deference  to  the  Re- 
ful  clerk !  When  this  excellent  ^^nt's  presence.  After  a  proper  intcr>'al 
man  was  first  introduced  to  ladies  in  l  walked  np  to  the  Prince,  and  asked  if 
evening  dress,  the  eflect  upon  him  it  was  his  Royal  Hlghness's  pleagurc  that 
was  remarkable.  "When  first  he  Uie  ball  should  open  The  lirstquadriUo 
,  .1.  J  .  J  was  in  the  act  of  forming,  and  the  Prince 
entered  the  drawing-room,  and  was  ^.^  walking  up  to  the  da{s,  on  whidi  his  • 

formally  presented  to  them,  the,  to  geat  wa*  placed,  when  I  saw  every  one, 

him,  unaccustomed  display  of  necks  without  the  slightest  sense  of  decorum, 

and  shoulders   quite  overcame  him.  rnshlnfif  to  the  wmdows,  which  had  been 

H^  k.:^i^wi    »*«/io:,ii/k^  A«iri /«a1^ii«.a/1  left  wide  open  because  of  the  excessive  sul- 

0  bridled,  and  sidled,  and  coloured,  ^^„^^^  ^^  ^^^^  weather.    The  music  ceased 

and   turned   his   head   tu^  on   one  and  the  dance  was  stopped ;  for  we  heard 

side,  then  on  the  ether.  ...  It  was  notliing  but  the  vociferous  shouts  of  a  large 

m  vain  that  I   attempted  to  draw  mob,  who  had  just  entered  the  square, 

him  into  general  conversation.     He  and  were  mnning  by  the  side  of  a  post- 

\«-ij       *        J       jTi.         1  chaise  and  four,  out  of  whose  windows 

was  fairly  dumfoundered.    1  strongly  ^^.^  hanging  three  nasty  French  eagles. 

suspect  he  was  wrestlmg  with  his  jn  a  second,  the  door  of  the  carriage  was 

conscience  as  to  the    propriety  of  flung  open,  and  without  waiting  for  the 

countenancing  by  his  presence  such  steps  to  be  let  down,  out  sprang  Hw-ry 

Wshoulder'^Lclosures.-  J^J^^^l  p,„r.^,rfry*  "^o 

This  little  sketch  shows  a  talent  ^i,o  happened  to  be  in  his  way,  darting 

for    character-drawing    which   does  up-stah^  into  the  ball-room,  stepping 
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hjistily  up  to  the  Recent,  dropping  on  Times  *  for  those  sprightly  old  souls 

one  knee  lajInK  the  riap  at  his  feet,  and  who  live    out   their    seventy   yfearg, 

prononncing  the  words   'Victory',   Sir!  ju     •       -ii.  ^      t.     •          J    .7'^  ^j 

Vietorj^I'    The  Prince   Recent,  )/reatly  and  begin  with  fresh  vigour  a  second 

overcome,  went  into  an  adjoining  room  lease  of  life.     We  will  not,  however, 

to  read  the  despatches ;  after  a  while  he  distract  the  reader's  attention  from 

returned,  said  a  few  sad  words  to  us,  sent  these  pleasant  volumes  further,  ex- 

for  his  carriage,  and  left  the  house.     The  .^_i.     *      „^   u«„^   «i«««^.^    „„:j 

roval  brothers  soon  followed  Buit,  and  ^^P^  ^  we   have   already   said   so 

in'leps  than  twenty  minutes  there  was  not  much  about  ice,  to  bid  him  compare 

a  soul  left  in  the  ball-room  but  poor  Mrs.  the  rueful  account  of  Mr.  Young's 

Bochm  and  myself.    Such   a  scene   of  descent  of  one  of  the  highroads  of 

excitement,  anxiety,  and  confusion  never  the  Alps— a  pass  no  more  difficult 

Avas  witnessed  before  or  since,  I  do  be-  ..         Jt      c^.  ^ r^   ,i_      ,       .     w»i«v«xv 

Ueve!    Even  the  band   had  gone,    not  ^"*"  ^"®    ^^   ^othard,  at  a   period 

only  without  muttering  a  word  of  apo-  no  more    distant    than    1838— with 

loiry,  but  even  without  taking  a  mouthful  the  daring    delights  of   our   Alpine 

Xa^  eat.    Tlio  splendid  supper  which  had    friends : 

been  provided  for  onr  guests  stood  in  the  «,  r^      \  i       *   .       , 

dining-room  untouched.    Ladles  of  the  ,^"''  ^^^^^  °'   ^"*\^^  ."^'^   somewhat 

hiirhest  rank,  who  had  not  ordered  their  f?^*^-    ^wo  flat  cart-shafts  were  laid  on 

carriages  till  4  o'clock  A.M.,  rushed  away,  ^®   ^ound   parallel  -with    each    other, 

liko  maniacs,  in  their  muslins  and  satin  ST'^^  *^^  ^^,^  extremities  both  before  and 

shoes  across  the  square,6ome  accompanied  b<^^»nd»  and  bound    togeUier    by    Uirco 

by  genUemen,  others  without  escort  of  cross-pieces  as  sleepew  on  a  railway  are 

any  kind;  all  impatient  to  loam  the  fate  bound  together  by  girders.     Midway  bc- 

of  those  dear  to  them— manv  iumplnj?  J^^'^^"  ^\^  ^^^^^  P^  ™y  ^\^(i^^,  and  rest- 

into  the  first  stray  hackney-coach  they  fr"  ^"^  «"  ^^  cross-nieces,  was  tied  mv  wifpV. 
in  with,  and  hurraing  on  to  the  Foreij 
Offl  e  or  Horse  Guards,  eager  to  jjet 

8i;?ht  of  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded.'  i    **    -  rr          ti   - 

shafts.    To  enable  me  to  proservc  my 

Mr.    Yoimg's    book,    however,    is  equilibrium,  a  rope,  fastened  to  the  front 

full  of  passages  which  tempt  us  to  ^'  ^^®  phaft*,  was  put  into  my  hands.    A 

nimfjifinn   nlthAno-h  fhorA  ia  nr^fKi'nn.  '^^^  ^^'^^  ^  leadlng-rcln  In  his  hand  from 

quotation,  although  there  is  nothing  ^he  horse's  mouth  ran  bv  the  side  as  chari- 

great  or  eloquent  m,  it  from  begin-  oteer  and  drag.    One  decided  ad\Tintage 

ning   to   end.     It    is    the    kind    of  I  had  over  my  wife;  my  horse  was  in 

book  which  an  idle  reader  can  take  ^**ont  of  me,  and  if  he  were  viciously  dis- 

up  and  lay  down  when  ho  pleases,  pose^^>orI  wiwanysigins  of  danger,lhad 

J^fV..^.,*  Jf^^  «,:oc;««  «  «tv-*  K^^^.?\  but  to  slip  ofl  my  portmanteau  on  to  a 

Without  ever  missing  a  certain  mild  feather-bed  of  snow ;  whereas  she  was 

amusement,  or  being  carried  a  step  poweriess  in  any  snch  predicament,  for 

further  than  he  chooses  to  go.    Such  she  was  prostrate  on  a  mattress  (which 

books  have  been  increasing  of  late  ^^  wmnped  round  her  with  cord),  her 

;^  »»*v.K»« .  «.^A  x^A^^A  au  arms  and  limbs  as  ctfeetually  confined  as 

m  number ;  and  indeed  there  seems  if  she  were  a  mummy.     .    .    . 

no  necessary  limit  to  their  produc-  '*For  five  weary  honrs,  during  which 

tion,  so  long  as  there  are  hundreds,  not  a  tree,  or  roclc,  or  object  of  any  kind 

nay  thousands,  of  old  gentlemen  in  ^'^  visible— nothmg  but  a  boundless  cx- 

cxistence  who    have    lived    a  long  Ci^Ti  *"«*»  )^\  ^""^i  T^^^^'*^^,  ^^  ^*^i»^' 

\'t^    „...    .1,  .                   J         »   xviife  pulled  about  and  dra^t-cd,  at  one  mo- 

lif  e,  with  their  eyes  and  ears  toler-  ment  over  stones  or  the  bed  of  a  river,  at 

ably   open,   and  who    are  not    too  another  over  the  frozen  sources  of  the 

severe  m  their  demand  for  proof  of  R*i*nc,  or  fifty  feet  above  the  Rhone ;  or, 

the  cood   stories   thev  hear      Most  *^^"'  ^^'C**  t*»*^  ^iver  Reuss,  with  snowy 

r^lLS!o    ;f   fkfJ,  r     ^1                    u  mountain-peaks,  8000  or  10,000  feet  In 

persons,  if  they  Lve  long  enough,  hei-ht,  overlooking  us,  with  Vnow-flakes 

and  Have  average  social  good  for-  flying  in  our  faces,  and  nearly  blinding  us 


tune,  must  meet  a  few  people  whose  <^d  filling  our  mouths, 

names  are  interesting  to  the  world :  **    •  ,,*    \  }^  yiov\^  be  hopeless  to  de- 

ana   tnere  seems  ?o  occupation   so  voluntary  agility  I  was  compelled  to  per- 

temptmg  as  the    History  of  my  Own  form  on  our  downward  road  to  AWolo.   I 
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say  I,  for  ray  wife  had  become  a  compon-  tho  warm  and  ready  help  "of  Hay- 

cntmrtolihcnmclimctowhichghcwafl  ^jon,  whose  heart  was  open  as  the 

attaebed,  and  was  obbj'ed  to  go  wherever  i,^„^i.  ^^  „   x.^.^  T>«k««,;««  ^„„v.+  4^ 

she  was  dmjnrcd.    Tlie  dcseent  into  Italy  ^^^T*  ^^  *  *^orn  Bohemian  ought  to 

by  this  route  lu  summer  is  practicable  he,  he  managed  to  study  his  art  and 

cuou.^h,  for  the  preclpitons  slopes  have  to  acquire  a  certain  proficiency  ;  hut 


exposure  of  the  ])as8es  to  tourmentex  and  ever  heard  of  William  Bewick.      By 

avalanches  of  terrific  violence.     Nearly  means  of  Haydon,   howeyer,  he  ac- 

the  entire  route  from  the  Hospice  St.  Go-  Qujred  some  knowledge  of  literary 

tlmrd  to  witbin  a  short  distance  of  Airiolo  ^       ,  *    ixr     j  *i.  j       i 

wewere  propelled  down  tortuous,  zigzag,  people,    met    Wordsworth,   and    at- 

hanging  terraces,  of  which  the  turns  were  tamed  to  a  certam  aipount  of  friend- 

at  angles  so  acute  that  all  Uie  warnings  ship  with  Hazlitt ;  while  afterwards, 

of  niv  guide,  and  all  the  efforts  of  horse-  chiefly  through  the  accident  of  vis- 

manship  on  my  part,  could  not  save  me  j^j      \^    j^^        ^  Melrose,  he  was 

from  makmg  occahional  somersaults,  and  **•»"&   '^"*'  T    \\.Z\x     ^       ^\    • 

nearly  rolling  down  the  slopes  to  the  hot-  admitted  to  Abbotsford,  and  twice 

torn.    ...    I  must  acknowledge  that  paid  a  visit  there.     It  is  a  curious 

I  never  felt  a  greater  Fcnsation  of  relief  instance,   indeed,   of    the  universal 

is  \k^  ^^  \^K '?;^'!'''"  1^  "'}'**'  T?  '""'^  hospibility  of  Scott,  the  most  warm- 

Mother  Lnrth  lifting  her  honest  brown  u*i*^  ji'uxui. 

face  at  me  through  her  white  veil  of  hearted  of  men  and  lavish  of  hosts, 

snow.*'  that  in    all  the    many  biographies 

This  will  prove  that  the  enthusi-  or  records  of  personal  reminiscence 

asm  of  the  Alpine  traveller  acquires  which  have  heen  published  belong- 

a  certain  fond  of  comfort  and  cer-  ing  to  the  first  thirty  years  of  this 

tain  security,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,    a    day  at  Abbotsford    is 

century.  almost  as  certain  a  part  of  the  story 

Thje  *  Life  of  William  Bewick,'  *  as  the  author's  own  name  or  date  of 
though  strictly  what  it  calls  itself,  birth.  Great  and  small — not  only 
resembles  Mr.  Young's  book  in  many  those  who  were  already  famous,  but 
points.  It  is  altogether  devoid  of  those  who  hoped  to  bo  so,  and  even 
original  power  or  continuous  inter-  the  retainers  and  followers  of  those 
est,  and  yet  it  is  pleasant,  agreeable,  who  had  been,  down  to  the  latest 
and  readable,  and  contains  some  countable  generation — found  a  wel- 
amusing  anecdotes  of  remarkable  come  at  the  great  novelist's  ever- 
people.  The  subject  of  the  memoir,  open  door.  "One  day,"  says  Be- 
it must  be  understood,  is  not  the  wick,  "Miss  Scott  made  an  excla- 
well-known  Bewick  the  engraver,  mation  on  the  announcement  of  a 
but  Bewick  the  painter,  a  less  eel-  new  and  unexpected  arrival — 'Oh 
ebrated  but  worthy  and  excellent  dear!  will  this  never  end,  papa?' 
man,  who  worked  his  way  into  art  Sir  Walter  quietly  remarked,  'My 
with  much  courage  and  simplicity,  dear,  I  am  too  glad  to  see  any  or  all 
having  made  something  very  much  of  my  friends :  let  them  come — the 
like  uie  legendary  beginning  of  for-  more  the  merrier.'  "  And  the  undis- 
tune — going  to  London  in  his  twen-  tinguished  painter,  son  of  a  Darling- 
tieth  year,  without  friends  or  pros-  ton  upholsterer,  and,  as  his  letters 
pects,  though  with  twenty  poimds  show,  nowise  remarkable  either  in 
in  his  pockets,  instead  of  the  half-  penetration  of  mind  or  charm  of 
crown  dear  to  fame.     By  means  of  conversation,    seems    to    have    felt 

* 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  William  Bewick,  Artist.  '  By  Thomas  Landsccr.    Hurst  and 
Blackett 
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himself  as  cordially  received  as  the  pictures ;  yet  Bewick  says,  "  There 
most  honored  of  Scott's  many  is  no  picture  of  the  English  school 
guests.  There  is  a  good  deal  ahout  to  be  compared  with  it ;  and  this 
Wilkie,  Haydon,  and  other  painters,  will  be  admitted  by  all  capable  of 
in  this  book,  but  no  particular  in-  judging,  before  many  years  elapse." 
sight  into  them ;  the  writer  evidently  Some  of  Bewick's  experiences  in 
being  one  of  those  good  men  wbo  portrait-painting  are  curious  enough, 
see  the  outside  of  their  subject  He  seems,  in  youth,  when  wander- 
very  clearly,  but  have  no  individual  ing  about  among  people  of  superior 
judgment  as  to  the  inner  man.  reputation  and  name,  to  have  had  a 
Wilkie  is  a  cold,  embarrassed,  cau-  fancy  for  making  drawings  of  them, 
tious  Scotsman,  bringing  out  his  which,  when  it  costs  them  nothing, 
words  singly,  and  refusing  to  lend  is  a  pursuit  which  few  people  seem 
money — but  he  is  nothing  more;  to  object  to.  His  anecdotes  of  the 
yior  can  we  even  find  anything  more  diiferent  manner  in  which  dif- 
notable  about  Hay  don — who  surely  ferent  people  received  him  for 
had  peculiarities  enough  to  have  im*  this  purpose  are  curious  enough, 
pressed  himself  on  the  dullest  imagi-  One  of  his  subjects  in  Ireland 
nation — except  the  reiterated  state-  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Maturin,  the 
ment  that  he  is  the  first  of  English  author  of  *  Melmoth,'  a  novel  which 
painters  kept  down  by  jealousy  and  was  then  very  popular,  though  now 
prejudice,  but  sure  of  a  glorious  re-  it  has  sunk  into  oblivion.  The 
venge  when  those  contemporary  sen-  good  painter's  commonplace  but 
timcnts  had  died  away.  Here  is  Be-  youthful  imagination  was  stirred 
wick's  report  of  the  judgment  given  with  the  thought  of  visiting  such  a 
by  Hazlitt,  for  example,  on  this  sub-  man  "  in  his  own  house,  where  it 
ject.  The  critic,  after  asserting  him  might  be  supposed  he  would  bo 
to  be  the  "best  painter  England  found  in  all  the  picturesque  sur- 
ever  produced,"  goes  on  thus : —  roundings  one  is  apt  to  associate 
.  „  ^  ,  ,  ^  ^, ,  .  „  with  the  authors  of  works  of  such 
hal^^^r^tr'^of'^fpSSd^  mysterious  gloom  and  burning  pas- 
inij,  good,  solid,  ana  neh  colour,  no  (liffl-  sion.  Ihis,  however,  is  what  he 
culty  in  composition,  and  tells  the  story  found : — 

comprehensively.     What  rctlnemcnt  and        tiTir».«*  «.«=  «^«  <>»^*t.»   -«,i  a\.»^ 
pathos  In  some  of  his  female  characters !         *  Wh«*  ^.?«  "»>'  ^x^x\sii   and  dbap- 

!ar  beyond  anything  that  has  been  done  P^  °J™*^"J  ^J^"'"'  ^.T^"^'  to  him  bv  a^H. 

In  modem  times,  ^'hu   'Judgment   of  po^ntment,  I  found  him  waithig  for  me. 

Solomon'  Is,  to  ray  mind,  the  very  finest  ^^^f,  ^Pf^""  "jf  occasion  a  court  eoiw 

work  of  thai  hljch  cbiss  to  be  found  since  f "^  £^^*\^r°"??2?;  f^ ^""J  anin^aS: 

the  time  of  Titian.  And  to  the  excellence  "^:!^"?  "  ^'^^^^ 

of  tJiat  great  painter  some  partd  of  the  ^^'^9'^J't  ^^?*^  ^?  V'^i"  "P^"  ^  cambric 

picture  may  be  compared;  Avi^ch  is  the  Pocke^handkerchlef,   hujeA    roimd    tiie 

l\^r\^^i  compliment*^  I    ckn    my,   since  ^^^fJ' fH^^n^V^h  w'r'';'^^^ 

Titian  is  my'^ideal  of  perfectW     Pos-  fr^^J^V^Ti^"  ^''tr  V  ^  \1    i^ 

terity  will  do  Haydont^/e  justice  modems  ^/?2,*^  ^^'  ^"•"^^^    ""Tx)'^^  ^''"'^m'^;  '1 

may \leny  him.''  "^l*^'i''"^'**  reaching  half-way  up  his  face, 

^        ^  and  his  attenuated  cheeks  rouged  up  to 

Alas!  posterity,  we  fear,  has  al-  J^e  eyes.    ...    I  had  cxpc-cted  that 

«»/v<,4  r^«»v.4^*»»  ♦u^*  «.,«!»  •  L«,»  ^«^«  the  author  of  *Melmoth'  would  have  re- 
most  forgotten  that  such  a  man  over  ^^^^^  ^^  „,  ^„  ^^^^^  j^  ,,j^  ^^^  ^.^,„,. 

existed.  W  hich  of  us  could  tell  where  actor,  not  In  the  elegance  fit  for  a  lady's 

the  *  Judgment  of  Solomon"   is  to  boudoir,  or  with  the  etiquette  of   the 

be  found  ?    In  the  limbo  of  decayed  court  of  George  IV.,  but  seated  in  hU 

art  which  once  existed  at  the  Pan-  ^,^  l\*i?i?\]rh'*^KV'®  7*^*5  ^ 

.,  u       X     i_  were  black,  the  light  only  admitted  from 

theon,  we  remember  to  have  seen  one  pane  of  the  window  above,  which 

either  this  or  one  of  the  companion  would  have  fallen  upon  his  fine  hitellec- 
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tual  forehead,  on  which  the  wafer  mightbo  something  of  too  trifling  and  frivol- 
placed  which  Indicated  to  his  family  tliat  Q^g  ^  character  to  merit  serious  con- 
he  was  engaged  in  comrauningg  with  the  oi^^-.ft*:,«,  GM/»h  Knnlra  ii«  fhnsA 
spirit  Of  his  imagination,  ant  that  the  si^eration.  buch  books  as  those 
chain  of  liia  co^^tatlon  was.  not  to  be  we  have  been  discussing  are  under- 
iutcrmptcd  even  l)y  any  call  to  meals,  but  stood  to  belong  to  a  higher  class 
that  a  perfect  ellence  must  reign  in  his  somehow  than  the  works  of  fiction, 
household  whUo  Uic  afflatns  was  upon  ^j^j^j^     ^^^jy    requu-e    unagination, 

feeling,  wit,  the  power  of  seeing  and 

One  does  not  know  which  to  ad-  of  representing  human  character,  of 

mire  most  in  this  description — the  entering    into   a  hundred    different 

author^ s  real  appearance  or  the  art-  conditions  of  mind  and  being,  and 

ist's    conception    of    him,    with    a  'doing    justice    to    all       AH    these 

wafer   on   his    forehead    signifying  faculties,  and  still  greater,  does  the 

that  he  was  not  to  he  spoken  to !  novelist  require  ;  yet  there  are  few 

Imagine  Mr.    Anthony  TroUope  or  of  us  who  would  not  feel  ourselves 

Mr.    Charles  Reade  thns  adorned !  employed  in  a  more  dignified  man- 

We  quote  briefly  once  more  a  de-  ner    were  we    found    reading    Mr. 

scripnon  pf  Hazlitt's  satisfaction  with  Whymper's  *  Scrambles,*  or  even  Mr. 

his  own  aspect  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Young's  gossip,  than  were  we  dis- 

Bewick.  covered  absorbed  in  the  pages  of  any 

"  He  seemed  highly  amused  and  pleas^cd  novel  of  a  later  date  than  Scott  This 

to  have  the  sketch  made,  and  wrote  a  '  would  be  very  unjust  and  unworthy 

paper  upon  *  the  pleasure  of  sitting  for  treatment  of  a  noble  art,  were  it  not 

one's  pfcture.'     During  dinner  he  was  ^^at  the  novel  vindicates  itself  on 

^tpVe"lSLSTor"ht  S  lolkTt.  1  all  hands,  and,  notwithstanding  this 

stuck  it  up  with  a  fork  at  each  comer  apparent  contempt,  does  not  tail  to 

Into  the  wainscot  on  the  mantelpiece  op-  find  its  fit  place.     It  is  like  Woman, 

positc  to  him.    Tie  frequently  laid  down  that  much-talked-of    and    severely- 

if  really  his  own  hair  was  anything  like  standing  all  her  assailants,  and  even 

that  of  the  drawing.     Mrs.  llazlilt  ex-  all  her  defenders,  manages  to  have 

claimed  *  Oh,  it  is  exactly  your  own  hair,  her  full  share  of   most  things  that 

my  dear!'  with  which  lie  seemed  quite  ^^^       j        ^^  !„  the  worid,  and  to 

satistied,  and,  HI  great  admiration  of  what  •   j«     i.     u        i*           *•     n      •      *u^ 

I  had  done,  ^aidf*  Well,  snrelv  that  put*  vmdicate  herself  practicaUy  m  the 

me  in  mind  of  some  of  Raphael's  heads  in  face  of  any  amount  of  theory, 

the  cartoons.    Ah !  it  is  something,  how-  Wo  had  written  thus  far  with  the 

ever,  worth  living  for,  to  have  such  a  fuH     intention     of     discussing     the 

head  as  (hat!  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Charles  Readers  *  Ter- 

This  is  wonderfully  fine,  and  has  rible  Temptation  ;'  but^  at  the  risk 

a  broad  simplicity  of  vanity  in  it  of  mutilating  our    paper,   we  stop 

which  conciliates  us,  while  we  laugh,  short,   unable  to  reconcile  the  ad- 

to  a  most  unconciliatory  and  unlov-  miration  we  feel  for  the   author^ s 

able  man.  genius  with  the  sorrow  and  shame 

It  is  scarcely  just  to  one  of  the  which  are  called  forth  by  bis  pro- 
chief  branches  of  modem  literature  duction.  With  a  regret  which  it  is 
to  place  fiction  at  the  end  of  difiicult  to  put  into  words,  we  pass 
an  article.  The  world  in  gene-  over  the  work,  which  in  a  careless 
ral,  however,  while  reading  no-  moment,  or  with  a  mistaken  inten- 
▼els  more  than  any  other  kind  of  tion,  he  has  given  to  the  world ;  and 
literary  productions,  has  entered  into  go  on  to  a  novel  by  a  younger 
a  silent  bargain  with  itself  to  treat  author,  incalculably  less  in  genius, 
them  on  all  occasions  as  if  they  were  but  without  objection   in   point  of 
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taste  and  morals.  Mr.  Black's  new  Manse  servants,  we  fear,  are  sops 
story,  *  A  Daughter  of  Heth,'  *  has  thrown  to  the  British  public,  which 
many  fine  qualities,  and  one  or  two  loves  to  suppose  that  sour-faced 
excellent  conceptions  of  character.  Puritans,  quoting  the  old  Testament, 
It  has  been  received  by  the  news-  are  the  ordinary  figures  to  be  met 
papers  with  ^furore  of  admiration,  with  in  such  regions — a  mistake 
which  is  equally  remarkable  in  its  which  natives  of  the  country  in 
warmth  and  in  its  unanimity,  and  which  manses  flourish  are  not  likely 
recalls  to  one's  mind  amusingly  the  to  fall  into ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
remarks  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  which  we  Neil,  the  old  pensioner,  who  plays 
have  quoted  above,  in  respect  to  the  fiddle,  and  will  not  allude  to 
the  advantage  of  belonging  to  a  Waterloo,  which  is  the  great  pride 
Mutual  Admiration  Society.  Mr.  and  brag  of  his  life,  in  presence 
Black's  name  is  to  ourselves  as  the  of  the  little  Frenchwoman,  lest  ho 
"  Anonymous,"  who  flourishes  so  should  hurt  her  feelings,  is  a  fine 
largely  in  literature,  and  we  can  and  honest  sketch,  evidently  made 
judge  him  only,  therefore,  by  his  from  nature,  and  adapted  to  no  con- 
book.  The  story  of  *  A  Daughter  ventional  model  The  eldest  son  of 
of  Heth  *  is  well  conceived,  and  the  the  manse,  who  is  introduced  to  us 
first  volume  of  it  is  very  well  exe-  under  the  name  of  the  Whaup,  is 
cuted.  The  little  French  girl  sud-  also  a  well-conceived  and  distinct 
denly  appearing  in  the  Scotch  manse,  personage.  He,  as  is  inevitable, 
where  tnere  are  only  her  grave  falls  in  love  with  the  little  French 
minister-uncle  and  wild  boy-cousins  cousin,  but  gives  her  a  great  deal  of 
to  receive  her,  is  a  happy  idea,  and  trouble  when  she  is  in  the  process 
the  situation  is  well  described.  It  of  falling  in  love  with  a  certain 
might  have  afforded  more  humorous  Lord  Earlshope,  one  of  those  in- 
and  fewer  jMthctic  scenes,  we  think,  teresting  and  well-intentioned  vil- 
with  advantage ;  but  the  author  has  lains  who  abound  in  novels — a  man 
evidently  a  preference  for  the  tragi-  who  has  made  a  foolish  early  mar- 
cal.  Poor  little  Coquette  is  kindly  riage  which  he  has  concealed,  but 
treated  in  the  house,  but  harshly  by  who  nevertheless  allows  himself  to 
the  neighbourhood,  and  her  ^roubles  entangle  the  poor  little  Coquette  in 
are  made  the  most  of.  Leezibcth's  a  hopeless  love  and  various  compro- 
objection  to  the  girl's  music  on  mising  scenes.  His  aimless  life — 
Sunday  affords  a  comic  scene,  but  the  manner  in  which,  meaning  no 
Coquette's  unmitigated  distress  after  harm,  he  puts  himself  in  the  way 
it  is  beyond  nature,  considering  that  of  temptation — the  passion  with 
her  cousin  stands  up  for  her  man-  which  he  persuades  her  to  love  hiin, 
fully,  and  no  one  of  higher  autho-  and  finally  to  run  away  with  him — 
rity  in  the  household  than  the  min*  and  then  his  repentance  and  anxiety 
ister's  housekeeper  finds  ♦any  fault  to  run  away  from  her, — ^make  up 
with  the  inadvertence.  The  same  a  character  which  it  is  difiBcuIt  to 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  commotion  imagine  a  girl  dying  for.  But  poor 
made  by  the  discovery  of  a  crucifix,  little  Coquette  does  die,  nobody  ap- 
which  Leezibeth  also  objects  to,  parently  having  strength  of  mind  to 
but  nobody  else,  so  far  as  we  can  sav  to  her  that  the  object  of  her 
see  :  an  objection  which  a  healthy  affection  is  a  cowardly  and  self- 
girl  of  eighteen  would  scarcely  have  indulgent  miscreant,  unworthy  any 
been  so  much  disturbed  by.     The  honest  woman's  regard.    This  con- 
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elusion    comes    only  after    a   great  'ell  on  the  minister's  garden  and  orchard 

many    scenes,    which    at   first    are  -a  somewhat  tonglcd  mass,  it  is  true,  of 

i.       L"        X.   t.    tL  j\     '        4-4  flower-beds  and  roses  and   apple-trees, 

touchmg,  but  afterwards  impat^nter  ^,1,,  pntelies  of  cabbage,  peas,  and  other 

the  reader,   whose    opimon   of   Co-  kitchen  stuff  filling  up  everj'  comer.    A 

quette^s  good  heart  and  good  sense  white  rose-tree  nearly  covered  the  wall  of 

necessarily   fails  when  ho  sees  her  the  manse,  and  hiiiig  its  leaves  round  the 

ftKr,^*«f:««  :«  i>««  *,.n\^  i^««  f^^  4^u^  two  windows;  and  when  she  opened  one 

absorption  m  her  futile  love  for  the  ^,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  j„^  ^^^ 

man  who  has  rumea  her  happiness,  yi^Q^  a  gcent  of  rosea  that  tilled  the  room 

and    amiable    insensibility    to    the  in  a  second. 

honest  devotion  of  the  good  fellow        *'  Biit  far  beyond  the  preoincU  of  the 

whom  she  has  married  to  please  him,  "^^^f^f^^i^ii^J  if^^V^^^'Z^'Jfr 

»..,,.,  *^  '  spacious,  so  varied,  that  her  eve  ran  over 

but  will  not  love.  it  with  increasing  dellghtand  wonder,  and 

It   is    undeniable,    however,    that  could  not  tell  which  part  of  it  was  the 

this  story,  though  crude  and  often  ">«re   beautiful.    Fu^t,    the   sea.    Just 

painful    is   not  an  ordinary   novel,  ojer  the  mountains  of  the  distant  island 

Vrj.xi  iuxsi.  1^  .V  of  Arran — a  spectral  blue  mass  Ivinijaloni!: 

Had   It  been   the  first  work  of  its  the  horlzon-thcre  was  a  confu^iou  of 

author,  we  should  have  said  it  was  clouds  that  let  the  sunlij^ht  fall  down  on 

full  of  promise  ;  but  as  it  is  not  the  the  plain  of  water  in  ml^ty  slanting  Imcs. 

first,   it   is  right  to  warn  him   that  The  sea  wi^  dark,  except  where  those  rays 

«  JP  4U*~  u*    *«    ^  *    XL  smote  it  sharp  and  clear,  glimmering  in 

something    ought    to   come   of    the  gUver;  while  a  black  steamer  slowly  crept 

promise  he  has  given.     The  supposi-  across  the  hmes  of  bUnding  light,  a  more 

titious  gloom  of  a  Scotch  parish  is  speck.  Down  in  the  south  there  was  a  snudl 

the  most  conventional  of  ideas,  and  F»^*>'  ^'1??^'  thesizc  of  a  nian'shand  rcst- 

u^   ^^AA^r^n^  i,«^«-«  u^4-4^».  ^J  4.U*-,  iny;  on  the  water ;  but  she  did  not  know 

he   evidently  knows  better  on  this  4,-^  ^hat  was  the  rock  of  Ail^.    Then 

point  than  he  permits  us  to  believe,  nearer  shore  the  white  waves  and  the  blue 

Neither  are  the  charming  sweetness  sea  ran  into  two  long  bays,  bordered  by 

and  philosophy  of  his  little  French-  ^  ^»^^te  of  ruddy  sand ;  and  above  the 

woman\s  first  appearance^the  sensi-  If '^^^  5'  ^I'T  ^''^^  bays  she  .saw  a  thin 

VI  V  J      .  ^^'^*'^    ~"°*  line  of  dark  houses  and  erlcamlne:  slates, 

ble,   unexaggerated  views  she   does  stretching  from  the  old-world  town  of 

not  hesitate  to  express,  and  which  Saltcoats  up  to  Its  more  modern  suburb 

are  really  characteristic  of  the  duti-  <>f  Ardrossan,  where  a  small  licet  of  coaj*t- 

ful   upbringing  of    a  little    French  ^"K  vessels  rocked  In  the  harbour.    So 

•««;^««     ^*    -11  •  A     4.  -.'i-u   i.u  11^*^'*  ^'Prc  these  houses  to  the  water,  that 

maiden— at   all  consistent  with  the  j^m  where  Coquette  stood  Uiev  seemed 

tragical   pertinacity   of    her   foolish  a  black  fringe  or  breastwork  to  the  land ; 

love.     The   *  Daughter  of   Heth'   is  and  the  spire  of  Saltcoats  church,  rising 

good,    but    it   miirht  and   ought   to  from  above  the  slates,  was  sharply  dcHned 

.  have  been  a  great  deal  better.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  P^^^^  «'  *""^^^"^^ 
There   is  one  thing,  however,   in        **  Then   inland.    Her  window  looked 

which  we  can  give  Mr.  Black  high  south :  and  before  her  stretched  the  fair 

praise.      His   scenery   is   very  fine,  »ntl  fertile  valleys  and  hills  of  Argjle- 

and  his  descriptions  of  natural  of-  «»»Jrc-unfulating  squares  and  patches  of 

-     .     ,    .,  *^  ^  1        J     •****•*••  ^*  jdlow.  Intersected  by  dark-!m?en  lines  of 

fects,  both  peaceful  and  wild,  show  Jopse  runnlnxr  down  to  the  sea.    .    .    . 
great  power    and    perception.     We        *'  As  the  white  clouds  sailed  across  the 

will  give  the  reader  the  opi>ortunity  »ky,  blue  shadows  crept  across  this  vaile- 

of  judging  of  two  landscapes.    Here  pted  plain  beneath,  momentarily  chanff- 

.    :c   tu^    oJ^»,-v    .«u:^u    n *«.-v ing  its  many  hues  and  colours;  and  while 

-  is   the   scene   which   Coquette    saw  ^^%^  ^^^k  wood  would  suddenlv  deepen 

from  her  window,  when  she  looked  in  gloom,  lo!  beside  It  some  hitherto 

out  the  first  morning  after  her  ar-  nnperceived  eom-tield  would  as  suddenly 

rival  at  the  manse :  —  ^"™^  ^"^  ^"^*  *  gleam  of  yellow,  burning 

llke^old  In  the  clear  light 
"She  had  no  Idea  that  the  surround-        *'So  stUl  It  was  on  this  quiet  Sunday 

Ings  of  her  new  home  were  so  lovely.  Out-  morning  that  she  could  hear  the  *  click* 

side,  the  bright  sunlight  of  the  morning  of   a  grasshopper  on  the  warm  gravel 
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ontside,  and  the  hum  of  a  passing  bee  thoufch  a  great  circle  were  enclosing  them, 

as  it  buried  Itself  in  one  of  the  white  and  that  the  advancing  line  of  storm  could 

roses,  and  then  flew  on."                         .  be  lieard  raging  in  the  darlcncss  witliout 

being  itself  visible.    In  the  intense  still- 

This  does  not  feel  at  all  like  the  ness  that  reigned  around  them,  this  great, 

picture  of  an   insupportable  dweU-  hoarae,  deepening  tumult  of  sounds  seem- 

(i ^i«^^      txr     u                        «TTv**  ed  to  And  a  strange  echo:  and  then,  while 

ing.place.     We  have  seen  many  a  the  men  were  getting  thi  boat  put'about 

landscape  m  sunny  France,  or  even  and  made  ready  for  the  squall,  the  water 

beautiful    Italy,    which   would    not  **»  ^e  immediate  nciglibourhood  became 

bear  comparison  with   it     The  fol-  PowerfuUyagitatcd— a  hlaslog of  breaking 

lowinir  nirhirA  \a  nf  a  ofo^n^  hir^A  ^^^'^8  was  heard  all  around,  and  tlie  flrBt 

Z^A    ft?             •  -^i      s*^"^®'^,^i°Pi  blow  of  the  wind  struck  the  boat  as  if  with 

and  still  more  vividly  and  poetically  a  hammer. 

true  ;—  "  By  this  time  the  sail  had  been  brallcd 

up,  and  the  tempest  that  now  came  roar- 

"  *  There  Is  a  breeze  coming,'  said  the  *"*>'  along  the  black  surface  of  the  sea, 

man  at  the  tiUcr,  looking  far  down  into  emojc^n^thing  but  spars  and  oars  as  it 

the  south-west  hurried  the  pinnace  along  with  it.    Run- 

"The  Wliaup  saw  nothing  bnt  a  "^ng  before  the  wind,  and  plunging  into 
.strangely  black  line  along  the  misty  hoH-  ^"®  ^^^  hoUows  of  Uie  waves,  that 
zon— a  mere  speck  of  deep  purple.  He  !f*^";V*^,  Y^,  be  racing  towards  tlie  shore, 
was  unwUliiig  to  go  back  then.  Besides  «»e  hglit  boat  shipped  but  little  waWr, 
both  sea  and  sky  were  sufficiently  calm  ^^^^^Pt  when  n  pst  of  wind  drove  the 
and  the  coming  breeze  would  just  suffice  ^'*^®^  r  ^  "r^^*°ff  ^^^'^  across  the  row- 
to  run  them  back  to  Loch  Crinan  ®'*'    ?"'   ^"^^^   ^^^  torrents  of  rain 

"  '  We  had  better  make  for  the  yacht  »^«,^P*»?  "long  wiUi  the  gale,  and  pre- 

sir,'  said  the  man  nearest  hhn.     *  It  looks  f  "^^^' .  ^^}V''  /?""?,  themselves  shut  out                      J 

bad  down  there.'  S?'"  ^^^^^  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  driving  clouds.                        1 

*'  UnwiUing  as  he  was  to  give  up  the  P®  Y*\"^»P   ^^'"  ^^P*  outlook  at  the 

Whaup  perceived  that  the  thin  line  of  ^^'„Dat  he  had  long  ago  laid  by  his 

black  had  become  a  broader  band.    He  ^^^' 

was  still  looking  far  over  the  m vsUc  plain  m.  •                    i.  ,      ^ 

of  the  waves  towards  that  lurid  streak,  .    ^'^^^  power  of  landscape-painting 

when  he  seemed  to  hear  a  strange  sound  is  no   small   gift — it  is  well   worth 

in  the  air.     It  was  not  a  distant  sound,  cultivating,    and  gives    wealth    and 

but  apparenUv  a  muttering  as  of  voices  variety  to  the  context-  hut  flfill  it 

all  around  and  in  front  hoarse,  and  low,  J^  17^  *L       ♦*•       ^  lu               .u 

and  ominous.    And  while  he  stiU  stood,  1^  ^"*^  ^"*^  setting  of  the  gem,  the 

watching  with  a  curiosity  which  dulled  'rame   to   the   picture.     The  art  of 

all  sense  of  fear  the  slow  widening  of  the  fiction    requires    that     the    human 

smS{:fht%SCa^^^b^^^^^^  &."i'^  T"f  ^''"'.'  ^^T^^ 

that  those  troubled  voicS  of  thT^vS  ^^  first  and  greatest,  more  important 

were  deepening  into  a  roar.    Near  the  ®^®^    ^"*^    ^"®   sweetest    scene    of 

boat  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  darken-  morning    freshness,     or    the    most 

ing  sky  was  quite  still!;  but  it  seemed  as  magnificent  of  storms. 
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TROUVILLE  AND  THE  CALVADOS  SHORE. 

While  the    Empire    lasted,    the  the  additional  demefit  of  destroy- 

Normandy  sea-baths  were    divided  ing  that  once  eminent  quality  of  a 

into    two  categories — places  where  well-bred    Frenchwoman  —  distinc- 

women  dressed,  and  places  where  tion.    Such  of  us  as  remember  the 

they  did  not     This  distinction  may  "  f emme  comme  il  faut  '*  of  Louis 

seem  contemptible  to  stem  minds  Philippe* s  tinie,   do  indeed    mourn 

which  scorn  the  adornment  of  the  over  the  disappearance  of  that  most 

body ;  but  its  tremendous  eravity  admirable  type.     Balzac  has  painted 

will  be  at    once  perceived    oy  all  it  with  the  bappiest  exactness,  and 

those  who  feel  what  it  really  means,  it  is  to  his  pages  that  the  younger 

for  they  know  that  half  the  history  generation    must    now   turn    if    it 

of  France  for  the  last  fifteen  years  wishes  to  know  what  a  French  lady 

is  contained   in  these    two  words,  looked  like  thirty  years  ago,  when 

*^  women's  dress/'    Regarded  either  she  put  grace  above  elegance,  charm 

as  a  cause  or  as  a  result,  the  extra-  above  effect,  feminine  delicacy  above 

vagant  elegance  of  a  certain  class  of  noisy  liberty.     That  was  the  time 

Parisiennes  during  the  Second  Em-  when  she  wore  a  cashmere    shawl 

pire  merits  special  examination  from  and  a  large  round  bonnet,  when  she 

moralists,     historians,    and     artists  picked  up  -her  dress  and  petticoats 

alike.     Did  that  wild  outbreak  of  in  one  hand  on  a  muddy  day,  with 

form  and  colour  aid  to  bring  about  that  inimitable  movement  which  she 

the  rowdy  tone  of  the  part  of  French  alone  possessed.     Young  ladies  and 

society  which  **  dressed  "?  or  did  fast  young  gentlemen  of  our  rapid  period 

life  precede  fast  dressing  ?  and  was  may  laugh    at    such  old-fashioned 

the  latter  but  a  consequence  of  the  memories ;  but  they  should  rcmem- 

former  ?    The   intimate    connectlbn  her  that  women  were  really  women 

between  the  two  is  evident ;  but  it  then  in  France,  and  that  they  had 

is  not  easy  to  determine  their  chro-  not  learned  to  smoke  and  to  stick 

nological  order,   or  their    influence  their  boots  out  of  windows  as  we 

on  each  other,  because  both  seemed  have  since  seen  noble  ladies  do  at 

to  bud  and  grow  in  unity,  from  their  Luchon  and  elsewhere.      The  very 

flrst  faint  symptoms  in  1853  down  title  of   ^^femme    comme  il    faut," 

to  their  riotous  full  development  in  which  once  they  so  highly  prized, 

1869.      The  two  together  have   to  has  disappeared;  it  is  a  forgotten 

answer  for  a  large  share  of  the  social  phrase,  and  the  woman  it  represent- 

Tottennes9  which  brought  about  the  ed  is  forgotten  too.     Sometunes,  in 

defeat  of  France ;  and  future  students  a  moment  of  good  luck,  we  stumble 

will  have  to  toil  over  the  history  of  on  an  example  of  her :  sometimes 

the  deleterious  example  and  demor-  one  meets  a  woman  of  whom  all  be- 

alising  action  of  a  good  many  ladies  holders  involuntarily  say,  ''Voila  une 

of  our  epoch,  just  as  we,  when  we  femme  distingu6e ;"  but  if  that^wo- 

were  younger,  pored  over  the  follies  man  strikes  us  as  ^^  distinguishe^i'' 

of  falling  Rome,  or  the  scandals  of  it  is  because  she  is  utterly  unlike 

the  Regency.     Regarded  as  a  matter  the  crowd  around  her,  because  she 

of  art,  the  character  of  toilette  dur-  walks  and  talks  and  dresses  as  her 

ing  the    Imperial  reign    has    been  mother  taught    her  a  real  woman 

utterly  disastrous ;  and  it  has  had  should  do,  andj  because  she  accepts 
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no  detail  of  passing  fashion  unless  it  is  even  now  more  charged  witli  fe- 
satisfies  her  feminine  tastes  and  in-  male  electricity  and  eccentricity  than 
stinct8.  that  of  any  other  sea-shore  residence. 
But  these  dreams  of  the  past  carry  Old  habits  are  not  entirely  efiaced 
us  a  long  way  from  the  present;  by  a  national  defeat  or  by  twenty 
and  as  the  Normandy  baths  live  and  millions  of  new  taxes.  The  women 
prosper  by  actualities,  we  must  ac-  who  went  to  Trouville  to  show  their 
cept  things  there  as  they  are.  Dieppe  legs,  have  still  a  hankering  after  a 
and  its  fellows  on  the  northern  side  breezy  day,  and  think  it  is  con- 
of  the  Seine  are  tolerably  well  foundedlj^  slow  to  sit  tamely  in- 
known  to  English  people,  many  of  doors  with  no  bustles  tied  under 
whom  have  had  o))portunities  of  their  skirts  (the  war  has  slaughtered 
verifying  along  that  shore  the  reality  that  article  as  well  as  a  hundred 
of  the  distinction  between  places  thousand  Frenchmen),  no  walking- 
"  od  les  femmes  s'habiUent"  and  the  sticks,  and  no  loud  talking.  Whe- 
less  brilliant  villages  where  they  ther  the  change,  so  for  as  it  goes, 
simply  cover  themselves.  Dieppe  is  permanent  or  transitory,  no  one 
and  Etrctat  are  examples  of  the  for-  knows ;  whether  the  well-known 
mer  category ;  Ste.  Adresse,  Fecamp,  lofty  dames  who  were  doing  their 
Treport,  and  St  Vale^y  en  Caux  very  best  to  destroy  the  great  quali- 
compose  the  other  class.  But  the  ties  of  their  race  have  given  up  the 
rule  is  infinitely  more  evident  on  the  attempt  for  good,  or  whether  ihey 
southern  coast,  where  Trouville  and  are  simply  waiting  to  begin  again  as 
Deauville  stand  out  in  all  the  glory  soon  as  they  get  a  chance,  time  will 
of  "  toilettes  tapageuses,'*  followed  show ;  meanwhile  their  pupils  have 
at  some  distance  by  their  would-be  grown  somewhat  quiet,  and  this 
imitator  Cabourg,  and  where  Villers,  summer  some  of  them  have  really 
Houlgatc,  BcuzevaL,  and  the  dull  almost  looked  as  if  they  might  pos- 
littlc  hamlets  further  westward,  of-  sibly  be  the  mothers  of  their  chil- 
fer,  in  varying  degrees,  the  most  dren,  and  not  their  husbands^  mis- 
intensely  respectable  aspect     It  is  tresses. 

not,  however,  entirely  correct  to  ap-  Trouville     became     the     seaside 

ply  this  law  to  the  year  1871.     Its  haunt  of  a  section  of  Paris  society, 

effect  was  complete  down  to  1869;  because  Mozin  and  Isabey  painted 

there  was    hesitation    about    it    in  charming  pictures  of  its  pretty  hills, 

1870  ;  and  the  summer  of  the  pre-  and  so  made  its  existence  known, 

sent  year  may  be  said  to  have  passed  and  because  Dieppe  did  not  satisfy 

without  any  very  distinct  manifes-  the  dream   of  bathers,   who  prefer 

tation    of    its   existence.     War  has  sand    to    shingle.     From   1850   the 

knocked    over    high-heeled    shoes,  place  began  to  grow,  but  it  was  not 

vari^ated  stockings,  luminous  pot-  till    1868   that  the  branch   railway 

ticoats,  and  swagger;  it  has  left  us  from   Lisieux    placed    it   in    direct 

only  pointed  hats  and  parasols  with  communication     with     Paris,     and 

ribbon    streamers.     Still,    notwith-  within   five    hours  of   the    capital, 

standing    the    suppression    of    the  Since  then,  villas,  hotels,  and  lodg- 

main  features   which  distinguished  ing-houses  have  sprouted  up  so  fast, 

that  strange  product  the  *^  cocodette'*  that,  between  them,  they  can  give 

(let  it  be  explained,  for  the  benefit  beds  to  twenty  thousand  strangers, 

of  the  unlearned,  that  this  denomi-  which  is  a  fair  allowance  for  a  town 

nation    belongs   to    ladies    who  do  that  has  only  6700  inhabitants  of 

their    best  to  look  like   real   ^^co-  its  own.     It  seems  scarcely  likely 

cottes"),  the  atmosphere  of  Trouville  that  more  ro<»n  will  ever  be  wanted, 
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for  the  real  summer  tendency  of  the  pound  of  the  main  elements  ol 
French— K)f  the  mass,  that  is — is  Paradise  and  the  other  place;  who 
evidently  to* spread  about  in  various  talk  of  it  as  if  it  contained  all  the 
small  places,  rather  than  to  pile  shinyness  and  all  the  sin  of  which 
themselves  up  in  one  city  all  to-  humanity  is  capal^le.  Error.  It  is 
gether.  This  is  why  a  scheme  which  neither  so  bright  ncft  so  black  as 
was  set  on  foot  two  years  ago  for  they  imagine.  The  people  who  go 
enlarging  Trouville  on  the  hill-top,  there  are  just  like  everybody  else : 
above  the  town,  is  not  likely  to  sue-  some  of  them  are  a  shade  more  ridi- 
ceed.  An  English  company  was  culous,  and  a  shade  more  noisy,  and 
formed  for  this  most  ingenious  pur-  spend  a  good  deal  more  money  than  the 
pose ;  the  British  public  was  kind  ordinary  mob  which  stares  at  them ; 
enoueh  to  subscribe,  land  was  but  they  are  by  no  means  superior 
bought,  and  then  came  an  action  beings,  and  they  in  no  way  deserve 
at  law  in  Paris,  which  showed,  too  the  fuss  that  is  made  about  them, 
late,  that  the  shareholders  were  Besides,  the  set  which  has  created 
decidedly  to  be  pitied.  Unless  a  the  reputation  of  Trouville  is  so 
special  population  can  be  found  to  limited  in  number  that  its  members 
live  permanently  on  the  sea,  as  is  may  almost  be  counted  on  your 
the  case  in  England,  Trouville  is  big  finger-ends ;  and  though  the  Prin- 
enough  as  it  stands;  and  it  is  most  cess  d'A.,  the  Duchess  de  B.,  the 
improbable,  according  to  present  evi-  Marquise  de  C,  and  the  Countess 
dence  at  least,  that  French  habits  de  D.,  may  change  their  costumes 
will  become  so  modified  in  our  time  five  times  a-day,  that  operation  does 
as  to  produce  any  such  result  not  really  muldply  th^  number  or 
Furthermore,  the  place  contains  increase  their  influence.  Regarded 
every  kind  of  house  and  inn,  from  as  a  mere  historical  fact,  these  ladies 
the  oldest  to  the  newest,  from  the  and  their  friends  will  supply  a  short 
smallest  to  the  biggest,  from  the  though  salient  chapter  to  the  me- 
simplcst  to  the  grandest^  Between  moirs  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
fishermen^s  cottages  and  the  superb  but  considered  as  an  element  of  pro- 
Hotel  des  Roches  Noires,  there  is  fit  to  Trouville  shops  and  lodging- 
accommodation  for  all  requirements  houses,  their  rdle  has  been  import- 
and  all  pockets  :  you  can  live  at  ant,  for  their  presence  and  their 
Trouville  at  any  price  you  like,  from  dresses  have  sufficed  to  tempt  Eu- 
five  francs  to  five  pounds  a-day.  rope  to  follow  them  to  the  Calvados 
Despite  its  reputation  as  an  essen-  shore.  When  Europe  got  there, 
tially  fashionable  place,  it  is  really  however,  it  did  not  find  that  it  was 
as  *'  mixed ''  as  Paris  itself,  only  the  pleasanter  than  Baden  or  Luchon. 
fortunate  bathers  have^r  rather  Idling  on  the  beach,  with  nothing 
had — the  chance  of  contemplating  on  earth  to  do,  is  not  such  an  agree- 
gratis  the  astounding  gets-up  of  the  able  pastime  as  roulette  or  a  riae  to 
ladies  who  came  down  with  thirty-  the  Maladetta  ;  so  the  people  who 
four  boxes  each,  and  of  taking  an  could  afford  to  choose  gave  a  week 
open-air  lesson  on  the  causes  which  to  Trouville  and  a  month  to  other 
contribute  to  the  decadence  of  a  places.  The  crowd  which  couldnH 
great  peopla  afford  the  luxury  of  more  than  one 
Still,  the  popular  impression  journey  in  /the  summer  stopped 
about  life  at  Trouville  is  singularly  where  it  was,  and  naturally  declared 
exaggerated.  There  are  virtuous  that  it  was  delightful  Perhaps  it 
but  inexperienced  individuals  who  was;  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  a  com-  it  does  require  a  special  grace  from 

VOL.  ex. — NO.  DCLXXII.  2  K 
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l^aren  to  be  able  to  wander  for  two  send  and  ask  if  Monsieur  le  Comte 
hours  every  morning  on  the  plank-  is  out  of  bed  :  if  he  is,  say  that  T 
road  along  the  sands,  eagerly  wait-  should  be  much  obliged  if  he  would 
ing  to  see  Madame  X.  go  by,  and  come  to  mo  for  a  moment"  Hen- 
to  consider  that  you  have  attained  riette  marches  off  rather  sulky,  for 
vour  object  in  life  when  the  vision  going  to  Trouville  implies  vast  la- 
has  passed.  Her  coming  used  to  hour  for  herself ;  but  she  transmits 
be  announced  from  afar  by  a  turn-  the  message  to  the  servant  it  con- 
ing of  heads  and  a  suppressed  mur-  cerns  and  goes  to  the  kitchen  to 
mur  of  "here  she  is;"  and  then  the  fetch  the  chocolate.  Five  minutes 
people  stood  aside  and  she  ambled  afterwards  the  husband  arrives  in 
past  with  three  or  four  acquaintances,  the  wadded  nest,  all  pale-blue  satin 
and  the  lookers-on  went  home  con-  and  white  lace,  in  which  the  mother 
tent  and  discussed  her  dress  as  if  it  of  five  children  (she  really  is  so) 
were  a  verse  in  the  Bible.  In  the  reposes  from  her  fatigues  with  a 
afternoon  a  band  played  at  the  looking-glass  in  her  hind.  "  Ah, 
Casino,  which  is  called  the  *  Salon '  bon  jour,  Gastoti,"  says  the  wife  ; 
at  TrouviUe, — a  fair  band  enough  to  "  Fm  getting  frightfully  old :  just 
listen  to ;  and  there  the  same  people  look  at  me — four  distinct  wrinkles 
sat  in  chairs,  up  to  their  ankles  in  under  the  right  eye  ;  in  a  few  years 
the  sand,  waiting  for  Madame  Z.  to  I  shall  be  purely  and  simply  odious 
appear.  She  was  good  enough  to  to  contemplate.  I  need  change  of 
come  at  last,  towards  six  o'clock,  air  and  rest^  my  friend ;  I  feel  I  do  ; 
and  the  envied  few  who  knew  her  and  I  have  decided  to  go  to  Trou- 
talked  to  her,  and  the  rest  looked  ville  with  Madame  Z.  Will  it 
on  once  more,  and  made  an  eager  suit  your  arrangements  to  accompany 
inventory  of  every  fold  in  her  gar-  me  ?"  Gaston,  who  really  likes  his 
ments  and  of  all  that  they  could  see  wife,  says — "  Confound  it,  Gene- 
of  her  individual  person,  which  was  vieve,  can't  you  do  without  that 
generally  a  good  deal.  And  that  Trouville  ?  Vd  just  as  soon  see  you 
was  life  at  Trouville.  dance  in  the  ballet  as  go  to  that 
As  for  all  the  rest  of  it,  you  can  place ;  and  then  I  want  you  down 
get  the  same  anywhere  ;  you  need  •  at  home,  I  told  you  so,  to  help  me 
not  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Touques  about  the  election.  YouVe  a  rattling 
to  sec  men  play  dominoes,  or  ladies  good  help  to  a  fellow  for  things  like 
knit,  or  children  make  dirt-pies:  that,  so  I  do  hope  you'll  come," 
what  Trouville  alone  could  give  you  **  So  I  will,  my  estimable  Gaston, 
was  the  passage  of  Madame  X.  and  and  Til  make  such  running  for  you 
Madame  Z.  along  the  plank  -  road  that  if  youVe  last  on  the  poll,  as 
twice  a-day,  and  their  presence  at  you  know  you  will  b^  it  won't 
the  dance  in  the  Salon  at  night  be  any  fault  of  mine;  but  really 
For  the  crowd  it  was  a  spectacle  to  I  must  have  some  sea-baths  first ; 
look  at ;  for  Madame  X.  and  Madame  I  never  could  canvass  for  you 
Z.  it  was  a  representation  carefully  in  my  present  debilitated  state  of 
prepared  and  rehearsed  beforehand  health.  So  we'll^  m^e  mutual 
Those  ladies  decide  some  evening  concessions;  FU  go  to  Trouville 
that  Paris  is  getting  hot,  and  that  for  a  short  fortnight,  and  that 
they  will  go  to  Trouville  :  next  will  give  you  time  to  get  the 
morning  about  twelve  o'clock  chateau  into  order  before  I  come 
Madame  X.  wakes,  reflects,  and  down.  I  can  get  across,  you  know, 
rings  the  bell.  In  comes  the  maid,  by  Lisieux  and  Le  Mans  without 
^'  Henriette,  Fm  going  to  Trouville  :  coming  back  to  Paris,  and  Fll  bring 
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some  people  with  me  to  help  us  in  I  had  at  Luchon  will  serve  as  a 
the  hard  work.  The  Duchess  alone  basis,  only  you  must  alter  the  folds 
will  scoop  in  at  least  three  hundred  in  the  sMrts,  and  shift  them  on 
votes  for  you,  and  if  De  Biacksea  to  other  petticoats.  I  mean  to  in- 
can  get  away,  he'll  go  too ;  and  as  augurate  strong  contrasts  ;  we've 
you  know  what  a  cunning  ftellow  used  up  form,  there's  nothing  left 
he  is,  and  how  he  upset  Uramont  for  it  but  colour  now;  so  I  shall 
at  Vienna  about  that  —  what  was  edit  a  pale-yellow  satin  jupon,  with 
it  ?  Well,  you  know,  of  course ;  alternate  bands  of  white,  green, 
and  then  he  leads  a  cotillon  like  and  pearl-grey  taffetas;  a  surjupe 
not  one  of  them ;  and  we'll  have  of  scarlet  silk,  with  eleven  small 
theatricals,  —  and  you  had  better  flounces  of  eleven  different  shades ; 
take  the  children,  because  I  shall  bo  a  corsage  of  blue  velvet  (one  can 
so  busy  bathing."  And  there  she  wear  velvet  in  the  summer)  with 
stopped  for  want  of  breath.  "  Odd  hanging  sleeves  trimmed  with  gold 
notion  of  mutual  concessions,  Gen-  — that  will  be  simple  but  effective 
evi^ve,"  says  Gaston ;  but  he's  ac-  for  the  morning.  Have  you  written 
customed  to  it,  so  he  simply  agrees,  it  all  down,  Henriette?  Now  take 
and  adds,  ^^  It's  a  bargain  for  the  21st    that  as  your    type   for    the    other 

at  X ;  have  your  lark  out,  only    dresses,  and  go  to  work,  you  and 

don't  go  on  too  fast,  because  the  Marie,  and  distinguish  yourselves, 
fellows  at  the  club  talk  about  it,  I  shall  travel  in  piqui  hlanc^  brown 
and  then,  you  know,  I  hav<3  to  un-  sash  and  hat,  brown  stockings,  and 
hook  my  battle-sword,  which  i^n*t  brown  shoes.  Put  in  a  dozen  dinner 
an  honest  thing  for  your  reputation  and  ball  dresses ;  of  these,  at  all 
or  for  mine.  Adieu,  chere  amie ;  events,  you  have  enough,  and  take 
Tm  going  over  to  Bignon's  to  break-  a  good  variety  of  everything.  And 
fast,  so  don't  wait  for  me."  Another  don't  forget  the  cigarettes  —  those 
pull  at  the  bell  brings  in  Henriette  from  Moscow.  Now  dress  me,  and 
with  the  chocolate,  and  then  begins  ring  for  the  coupi  at  one,  for  I've 
a  conference  which,  for  depth  of  got  a  pile  of  things  to  do  before  I 
calculation,  vast  extent  of  views,  start ;  and  here,  give  me  your  place, 
ingenuity  of  considerations,  and  total  I  can  write  while  you're  doing  my 
novelty  of  result,  beats  the  best  hair."  So  she  scribbles  half-a-dozen 
negotiation  that  even  De  Biacksea  notes.  "  Ch^rissimo  Yvanne,  I 
ever  managed.  "Henriette,  I  go  leave  Paris  to-morrow.  Where  for  V 
to-morrow  by  the  11.25  train.  You  Trouville^  Come. — Your  own  Gen- 
and  Marie  will  come  with  me,  and    evieve."     "  Madame  la  Gomtcsse  de 

Andre   and  one    of    the   footmen  ;    X prie    M.    Cachalot    de    lui 

and — let  me  see — the  pony  basket  envoyer  imm^diatement  quinze  dou- 
and  the  break.  Yes,  tnat  will  do.  zaines  de  gants  de  Suede  k  vingt- 
Now,  about  myself;  Fve  had  no-  deux  boutons."  "Cher  Baron,— ^ 
thing  made,  you  know,  so  I  must  votre  chef  n'a  pas  besoin  de  vous, 
go  as  I  am :  but  I  daresay  Tve  got  prenez  le  train  de  Trouville  i  11.25 
enough,  and  then  you  and  Marie  demain.  Quand  memo  il  aurait 
can  do  9,  little  arranging  down  there,  besoin  de  vous  prenez  le  tout  de 
Just  sit  down  at  my  table  and  begin  mSme.  Vous  y  trouverez  quelques 
the  list;  take  a  big  sheet  of  paper,  connaissances,  et  entr'autres  —  la 
I  shall  want  a  dozen  morning  cos-  Comtesse  de  X.  Apropos,  quelle 
tumes — ^four  or  five  of  them  white  6tait  done  cette  n^gociation  que 
and  the  rest  in  colour — the  more  Gramont  ne  vous  panionne  pas,  je 
colour  the  better.    All  those  things    youlats  en  parler  tout  ^  I'heure  d. 
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rooD  mari,  mais  je  m'en  souvient  herself  and  her  ciotheR  to  the  gap- 
plus/*  ^^  Adorable  Marquise, — Nous  ing  meii  and  women  who  had  come 
nous  connaissons  si  peu  que  jo  ne  from  all  sorts  of  places  to  bathe 
sais  pas  si  j^ai  le  droit  de  vous  and  look  at  her.  If  she  and  her 
adorer,  mais  yous  m'aTcz  inspire  set  had  not  been  there,  these  people 
un  tel  sentiment  de  synipathiqiie  wouM  have  felt  that  they  were  swin- 
admiration  que  je  ne  puis  le  cacher.  died,  and  if  they  had  been  in  Eng- 
Je  yais  domain  a  Trouville  sur  Mer,  land,  would  have  written  to  the 
et  j'ose  vous  supplier  d^  venir.  *  Times  *  to  complain.  But  she  went 
Vous  y  verreE  des  personnes  que  like  a  good-hearted  creature  as  she 
YOUS  avez  dejd  rencontr^es  depuis  is;  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
Totre  arrivfi  d  Paris,  et  vous  y  trou-  deprive  these  poor  folks  of  the  plea- 
verez  Foccasion  de  montrer  vos  ad-  sure  of  looking  at  her,  especially  as 
mirables  petits  pied  ^  une  foule  it  was  so  particularly  agreeable  to  her 
Francaise.  Votre  absolument  de-  to  be  looked  at  She  and  her  friends 
vou6e,  Comtesse  de  X."  were  the  secret  of  Trouville ;  they 
Next  day  at  eleven  o'clbck  the  were  what  people  went  to  behold: 
station  in  the  Rue  d* Amsterdam  is  it  was  the  contemplation  of  those 
half  blocked  up  by  the  luggage  and  cherished  models  which  enabled  em- 
the  servants  of  the  departing  Coun-  ulous  young  ladies  to  go  and  do  like- 
tess  and  her  friends.  She  really  wise;  and  they  did  it, — the  conse- 
does  look  charming,  though  she  has  quence  being  that,  irf  addition  to  the 
lived  through  three-and-thirty  sum-  real  originals,  Trouville  produ<ted  a 
mers :  her  white  dress,  trimmed  with  .  second  crop  which  served  to  propa- 
cluny,  is  as  crisp  and  fresh  as  gate  the  article  elsewhere.  So  things 
new-fallen  snow ;  everything  else  went  on  till  the  summer  of  last  year, 
about  her  is  silk  of  the  same  shade  when  the  war  brought  about  a  change 
of  brown,  except  her  loose  Suede  which  has  continued  since  and^  be- 
^gloves  and  her  plain  gold  bracelets,  come  more  marked.  The  people 
She  can  look  like  a  high-bred  lady  who  ran  away  from  Paris  came  in 
when  she  pleases— only  it  pleases  crowds  to  the  const  in  the  fond  ho- 
lier very  rarely.  She  has  ordered  a  lief  that  they  would  get  home  again 
saloon-carriage  for  the  group— and  a  in  a  few  weeks;  instead  of  which  Uiey 
oheerier  ride  was  never  known,  espe-  had  to  stop  till  Jime  this  year  in 
cially  after  they  all  bought  sticks  of  sadness  and  anxiety,  and  with  no 
barley-sugar  at  Mantes,  and  b^gan  clothes.  Imagine  women  at  Trou- 
to  try  who  could  suck  them  fastest  viUe  witl^  only  one  box !  It  is  as 
That  was  a  diversion  of  the  highest  difficult  as  to  conceive  an  English- 
character.  The  Marquise  de  Santo  man  without  an  umbrella.  It  is 
Tampico  and  the  Baron  de  Black-  horrible  to  say,  but  they  positively 
sea  were  singularly  skilful  at  it  had  to  wear  the  same  dress  all  day ; 
Their  arrival  at  the  Roches  Noires  people  talk  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
is  an  event  in  history :  every  waiter  survivors  of  the  Medusa  on  their 
turns  out  to  form  line ;  but  as  the  raft ;  but  what  were  they  compared 
baggage  will  not  arrive  for  at  least  to  the  anguish  of  a  fast  Parisienne 
an  nour,  they  take  an  immediate  shut  up  at  Trouville  with  one  gown 
turn  along  the  plank-nmd  with  all  and  worn-out  boots?  No  account 
their  dust  upon  them,  and  produce  has  yet  been  published  of  the  har- 
their  first  effect  of  stupefaction  rowing  consequences  of  this  phase 
amongst  the  mob.  From  that  mo-  of  the  campaign.  There  is  reason 
ment  began  the  representation ;  from  to  hope  that  no  one  committed  sui- 
that  moment  Hadame   X.  showed  cide,  but  the  destruction  of  vanity 
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must  have  been  terrific.  We  see  house,  and  a  signal-mast,  and  old 
clear  signs  of  the  result  in  the  pre-  women  who  catch  mussels  at  low- 
sent  condition  of  the  plank-walk;  water  at  the  pier-head.  The  most 
there  ore  no  striped  stockings  on  it,  eager  TroayiUists  could  find  no 
the  dresses  are  all  made  of  chintz  at  more  news  to  give ;  ](nd  though 
two  shillings  a  yard,  and  apparently  the  guide-books  do  manage  to  fill  a 
the  women  no  longer  smoke :  if  this  quantity  of  pages  about  the  churches, 
change  be  real,  there  may  still  be  and  the  cab-&reS,  and  the  steam- 
some  hope  for  France.  boats  across  to  Havre,   they  don^t 

Jhere  are  two  really  good  things  make   agreeable   reading  of   it     If 

at  Trouyille — the  terraces  of  the  two  they  would  give  an  exact  catalogue 

great  hotels  of  the  Roches  Noires  of  all  the  dresses  that  have  seen  the 

and  the  Hotel   de    Paris,   and  the  light  at  Trouville,    they  would  be 

drives    into    the    country    outside,  fiu*  more  amusing,  and  would  really 

These  terraces  are  singularly  perfect  serve  a  moral  purpose, 

breakfast-places.     You  sit  under  an  The  other  side  of  the  mouth  of 

awning,    eating    Normandy    bread-  the  Touques  used  to  be  a  flat  waste 

and-butter,  which  is  about  the  very  of  sand,  a  dune,  covered  with  scanty 

best  that  ever  came  from  com  and  wiry  grass,   where   the  wind   blew 

cows,  and  you  have  the  sea  and  the  and  the  sea-gulls  hunted  for  worms 

Seine  before   you,    with   the   ships  that  they  did   not  find.     An   Eng- 

going  in  and  out  of  Havre:   it  is  lishman,   Sir  William    OUifie,    who 

cheery  and  satisfactory  to  an  exces-  had  a  villa  at  Trouville,  conceived, 

sive  degree.     The  drives  are  many  in   1858,   the  prodigious   notion  of 

and  pleasant,   and  carriages  abun-  *^ creating'*    another    Brighton    on 

dant  and  not   dear.     The  road  to  this  wild  ground:  there  was  room 

Honfleur  is   particularly  to  be  re-  enough;  and  air  enough,  and  sand 

membered,   for  it  includes   all  th^  enough,  and  the  fact  that  there  was 

conditions   of    beauty  in  a    sylvan  not  a  tree  or  a  bush,  only  supplied 

and  maritime  view.  From  the  heights  a  detail    of   resemblance  with  the 

of  the  Cdte  de  Grace  the  scene  is  original    Brighton    over    the    way. 

admirable :  a  foreground  of  the  green-  The  left-hand  jetty  at  the  mouth  of 

est   pasturage  studded  with   noble  the  Touques  served  for  a  sort  of 

trees,  the  wide  Seine  in  the  middle  chain-pier,   except  that  it   had   no 

with  the  sea  close  by,  and  in  the  dis-  chains   about  it,  and   that   nobody 

tance  the  whole  river-coast,  stretch-  was  ever  known  to  walk  on  it :  the 

ing  away  for  miles.    It  is  more  worth  beach  was  sand,  not  shingle,  which 

while  to  go  to  Trouville  to  see  that  was  one  advantage  in  favour  of  the 

sight,  than  to  walk  along  the  plank-  projected  Paris-super-Mare,  over  its 

road  when  Madame  X.  is  coming.  London  rival :    the  times  were  pro- 

Trouville  stands  at  the  mouth  of  pitious  for  specfiladon,  the  Empire 
the  river  Touques,  on  its  right  bank,  was  in  the  glory  of  rapid  fortune 
at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  and  hot  living;  the  name  of  M.  de 
grassed  and  timbered  hills.  The  Momy  was  still  a  talisman  which 
port  is  entered  by  a  double  wooden  insured  success.  So  the  sea-gulls 
jetty,  the  right  side  of  which  is  were  driven  out,  their  white  wings 
accessible  from  the  sands,  so  that  were  replaced  by  the  hods  of  brick- 
children  sometimes  run  upon  it  layers,  and  a  line  of  palaces  was 
There  are  fishermen  and  fish,  which  commenced  along  the  shore.  M.  de 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  a  good  Momy  joined  Ollifie ;  he  became 
many  other  places  on  the  coast;  president  of  the  society  which  was 
and  there  are  colliers,  and  a  custom-  formed  to  buy  up  all  the  land  and 
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make  a  cHy  and  huge  profits.    Prince  rather  flatter  than  the  surface  of  the 

Demidoff,  M.  de  Salamanca,  and  a  Thames  at  Maidenhead  on  a  Julj 

dozen  others  with  much  income  and  day  when  nobody  is  rowing,  their 

far-resounding  names  ordered  Ital-  inmates  had  as  good  a  view  of  the 

ian    villas,    Gothic    lodges,     Swiss  sea  as  if  they  had  taken  lodgings  at 

ehdUte^    and    French    chateaux    to  Orleans;    the   esplanade  along  the 

grow  instantly  out  of    the    desert  shore  had  become  a  special  sighty 

plain.     And    grow    they  did,    and  so  grand,  so  thoroughbred,  so  big, 

they  form  between  them  a  *'row*'  so    wide,     so     distinguished,    that 

of  which  the  like  does  not  exist  on  people  who  were  not  dukes  felt  that 

any  beach — ^a  line  of  grandly  ansto-  they  had  no  right  to  walk  there ; 

cratic  habitations  standing  in  large  but    its    very   grandeur    killed    it 

gardens,  where  the  shrubs,  after  ten  Deauville  was  not  wanted ;   it  was 

years  of  careful  culture,  are  now  at  an  expletive;  it  expressed  a  transi-* 

least   four    feet    high.     There    are  tory  aspect   of  French   society;  it 

some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  them,  faded  with  the  man  who  made  it, 

with  a   Casino  that  would  do  for  and  is  going  back  to  its  desert 

Homburg,   and    a    hotel  with  four  It  is  a  saddening  process  to  stay 

hundred  beds.    Never  has  modem  at  Deauville  now;  and  the  sadness 

luxury  asserted  its  will  with  more  is  not  compensated  by  cheapness, 

solemnity;   never  did  a  petroleum  Melancholy  and   wild   outlay  don't 

to^-n  spring  up  with  more  rapidity ;  fit  together ;  and  after  trying  their 

never  was  failure  more  utter  and  combination   for    four  -  and  -  twenty 

thorough.     So  long  as  M.  de  Momy  hours,  one  has  an  intense  desire  to 

lived,  Deauville  went  on    growing,  get  out  of  both.     In  the  De  Momy 

An  excellent  race-course  was  formed  days  it  was  like  going  to  a  corona- 

behind  the   town  on    sand   almost  tion  or  a  royal  marriage  to  visit  that 

hard  enough  to  gallop  on ;  a  theatre  quintessent  shore :  one  stood  timid- 

was  established  at  the  Casino ;  and  ly  at  a  distance,  conscious  of  one's 

even  a  church  was  built  behind  the  imworthiness,  and  looked  with  awe 

coming    city,   nearly  a  mile  away,  at  the  princesses'   sashes,  and  the 

showing  by  its  distance  either  that  duchesses'  petticoats,  and  the  golden 

it  was  expected  soon  to  become  the  ringlets  of  the  dark-browed  seDoras 

centre  of    expanding  Deauville,   or  who  had  come  to  France  to  learn  to 

that  praying  was  less  necessary  in  dress  and  dye  their  hair.      It  was 

the  eyes  of  its  founders  than  the  there  that  Worth's  noblest  concep- 

other  diversions  which  were  grouped  tions  were  exposed  to  the  amazed 

«long  the  front  '  But  when  M.  de  eyes  of  the  uneducated  beholder ;  it 

Momy  died,  the  place  was  instantly  was  there  that  ambassadresses  helped 

attacked  by  a  disease  analogous  to  their    husbands    to    negotiate,   and 

that  which  slew  the  rotten  boroughs  that    Stringypoff    lost    £44,000    in 

after  the  Reform  Bill:  it  had  lived  thirty  hours  of  baccarat     Life  at 

brilliantly    to    that    date ;    it    had  Deauville  was  auick  and  shiny  then ; 

bounded  into  elegance  and  celebrity ;  alas  1  it  is  neitner  now.     The  great 

the  snobs  had  begun  to  follow  the  houses  are  all  empty ;  some  of  them 

swells,  as  snobs*  do  in  every  kti-  seem  even  to  be  getting  a  little  rot- 

tude,  whether  it  be  on  the  south  ten.     If  Queen  Isabella,  with  ninety 

•coast  of  Britain,  at  Newport,  R.I.,  followers,  had  not  gone  there  this 

or    at    Deauville,    Calvados :    little  summer,  not  one  of  those  mournful 

houses  had  slowly  begun  to  raise  palaces  would  have  opened  its  shuV* 

their  little  heads  behind  their  bigger  ters  this  present  year, 

predecessors,  though,  as  the  ground  is  After  wandering  along  that  pro- 
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digious  soa  front,  which  is  as  trans-  gentleman,  ruined  and  threadbare, 
cendent  amongst  watering-places  as  but  wearing  his  ruin  as  if  it  were 
Roland  amongst  warriors,  and  which  imperial  purple,  and  his  poverty  as 
knocks  all  Trouville  into  contempt,  if  it  were  a  diadem.  Sometimes,  in 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  up  the  silence,  the  sound  of  music  sud- 
ono^s  mind  to  penetrate  into  the  denly  bursts  out  from  the  still  open 
gloomy  sorrow  of  the  back  streets,  Casino.  The  wares  must  wonder 
where  every  dirty  window  seems  to  when  they  hear  it,  and  must  re- 
be  in  mourning  for  its  neighbours,  mark  to  each  other  as  they  listen, 
There  is  a  place  in  the  rear  of  the  "What  a  long  time  the  brave 
Isle  of  Thanet  which  used  to  return  gentleman  is  dying !"  Dying  he  i?, 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Com-  as  Baden  and  Monaco  and  their 
mens :  since  1833  it  has  been  aban-  fellows  will  all  die,  when  the  last 
doned ;  the  wretched  houses  stand  spin  of  the  roulette  has  rattled  ;  and 
there  mouldering  in  the  sunlight,  from  an  exactly  analogous  cause ; — 
waiting  till  they  drop  in.  The  back  their  hves  are  all  artificial,  and  cease 
of  Deauville  is  just  like  that  for-  with  the  artifice  which  provoked 
gotten  borough,  only  it  is  yoimger.  tiieir  creation ;  they  supply  no  dur- 
The  rank  spare  grass  is  once  more  able  need — they  correspond  to  no 
sprouting  along  the  unfrequented  necessity.  Deauville  is  expiring 
roads ;  sand-banks  march  onward  because  it  is  too  grand :  greatness 
against  the  walls,  changing  their  can't  live  alone,  and  littleness  has 
direction  and  their  form  as  the  wind  not  had  time  to  cluster  round  it  in 
shifts ;  no  footfall  marks  its  trace  sufficient  force  to  prop  up  the  parent 
in  the  recommencing  desert  The  tree  as  the  lianas  support  the  de- 
tradespeople  are  going  back  to  funct  giants  of  the  Amazon  forests. 
Trouville,  leaving  behind  them,  in  If  the  money  wasted  in  those  sands 
the  centre  square,  the  naked  pedes-  had  been  employed  to  found  a  cen- 
tal of  De  Momy^s  statue,  which  the  sumption  hospital  at  Mentone,  it 
grateful  population  pulled  down  and  would  have  done  considerable  good, 
spnt  upon  on  the  4Ui  of  September  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Deauville 
1870.  This  part  of  Deauville  looks  palaces  would  be  no  worse  off,  for 
like  an  abandoned  town  lot  in  Can-  they  will  be  very  clever  if  they  ever 
ada  West,  with  a  mixture  of  the  find  a  buyer  at  one-tenth  of  the  first 
duller  side  of  Cadis  and  of    Nine  cost. 

Elms  station  since  the  trains  go  to  The  beach  is  admirable,  but  as 
Waterloo.  For  people  who  want  the  sea  goes  almost  out  of  sight 
solitude  and  cheap  lodgings,  with  at  low  water,  it  is  only  when  the 
an  opportunity  for  moralising,  the  tide  is  up  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
opportunity  is  complete.  It  is  fair,  wet  above  the  knees.  Notwith- 
however,  to  indicate  that  there  is  standing  this  small  difficulty,  the 
nothing  to  eat  within  a  mile.  A  bathing  arrangements  are  superb, 
look  into  these  dreary  streets,  which  The  variety  of  tents,  and  sheds, 
have  begun  to  crumble  before  thev  and  wheeled-houses  is  worthy  of  a 
were  half  finished,  sends  one  back  vast  population  of  eager  bathers  ; 
almost  satisfied  to  the  noble  esplan-  but  nobody  ever  ^profits  by  it,  ex- 
ade ;  there,  at  all  events,  are  grand-  ceptine  durine  the  race  week,  when 
cur,  and  an  air  of  motionless  high-  Deauville  suddenly  leaps  up  into 
breeding  which  fantastacallv  rec^ls  its  former  glory,  and  the  ^^sport- 
memories  of  a  lonely  Arab  sitting  mans'^*  of  the  ex-great  land  of 
silent  on  his  horse  on  the  southern  France  take  a  passing  tub  in  the 
plains  of   Algeria.    Deauville   is  a  Channel 
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The  road  from  Troaville  westward  foulnesses.      A    casino,   "  built    on 

passes    behind   Deauville,    through  noble  arcades,'*  as  the  local  descrip- 

the  sand-heaps,   which  close  it  in,  tion  puts  it,  is  stuck  all  alone  at  the 

and  which  give  the  trayeller  cruel  foot  of  the  c}i%  at  the  further  end 

evidence  of  what  it  was  and  what  of  the  settlement     It  is  ^utterlj;^  in- 

it  will  be  soon  again,  unless  a  new  accessible .  otherwise    than    by  zig- 

revolution    brings    back  its  vogue,  s^s  on  the  hill-front,  through  waste 

It  is  a  relief  to  get  away  from  its  land  wh^e  rubbish  is  shot     If  a 

noble  impotence,  and   to  find  one's  carriage  attempted  to  get    there  it 

Keif  on  a  hard  road  with  no  palaces  would    infallibly  tumble    into    tho 

in  sight     A  mile  beyond,   on  the  waves.      The  "noble  arcades"  arc 

crest  of  a  stiff  little  hill,  stands  a  very  much  like  damp  wine-cellars, 

tiny  ivy-covered  church,  built  when  But  this  casino  and  its  steep  paths 

WUliam  the  Red  was  king  of  Eng-  present  the  only  possible  road  i^om 

land.     There  is  a  strange  lesson  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  to  tho 

the  sight  of  the  old  cross  on  the  shore,  so  through  it  everybody  must 

gable,  looking  down  on  the  vanity  go,   non-subscnbers  having  to  pay 

of    sad    stately    Deauville.      Those  five  sous  for  the  rig^t  of  passage, 

grey  walls  have  lasted  seven  hun-  which  is    vexing.     The    streets    of 

dred  years,   and  seem  as  if   they  the  place  have  a  shaggy  uncombed 

would  hold  out  for  as  much  longer ;  look,  so  full  are  they  of  stones  and 

but  then  they  were  not  put  up  to  straggling  weeds  and  bits  of  dirt; 

minister  to  human  joys,  and  are  not  and  they  are  as  dull  as  respectability 

affected  by  changes  of  dynasty  or  isself ,  for  the  small  life  which  shows 

the  accidents  of  court  favour.     The  out  of  doors  is  concentrated  on  Uie 

moral  atmosphere  on  that  hill-top  is  sands.     Despite  all  these  grave  de- 

healthicr  Uian  in  the  gardens  of  the  fects,  there  is  no  denying  that  Yil- 

Casino  down  below ;   and  may  be  lers  is  a  pretty  place.     The  houses 

there  are  odd  people   who    would  are  nearly  all  chdlets,  of  the  fantas- 

rather  lodge  in  one  of  the  few  cot-  tic  order  of  architecture.    Each  one 

tages  grouped  round  the  strong  old  stands  in  a  garden  where  the  tama- 

church  than  in  the  big  hotel  in  deso-  risks  have  grown  high,  and  where  a 

late  Momy  ville.  laurel  or  a  rose  is  sometimes  tempted 

From  that  hill  the  road  descends  to  languish  out  its  sad  existence, 
to  the  flat  shore,  and  runs  along  In  some  of  the  older  streets  which 
it  until,  five  miles  from  Trouville,  lie  away  from  the  sea,  the  trees 
it  reaches  the  ambitious,  tolerably  assume  almost  a  forest  aspect,  so 
successful,  rather  pretty,  but  de-  that  part  of  the  town  looks  more 
cidedly  detestable  town  of  Tillers-  like  real  country  than  sea-shore.  If 
sur-Mcr.  Since  the  Empire,  this  all  the  empty  plots  were  built  upon 
place  has  come  with  a  rush,  for  and  the  streets  kept  clean,  it  would 
no  explainable  motive — ^unless,  in-  not  be  at  all  an  ugly  place  to  look  at, 
deed,  reasoning  from  the  absurd,  though  the  upright  roads  and  un- 
it be  because  it  is  impossible  to  go  satisfactory  sands  will  always  be 
out  in  it  without  instantly  stand-  objections  to  trying  it  as  a  summer 
ing  on  a  slope  «of  forty-five  de-  station.  The  society  of  Villers  is 
grees,  for  the  place  is  perched  correct  and  proper.  It  does  not  go 
on  the  side  of  a  rising  cliff.  The  so  far  in  its  austerity  as  to  contemn 
beach  is  dirty,  full  of  puddles  of  the  fluttering  of  Trouville;  but  it 
sewage  -  water.  The  sand  is  as  in  no  way  imitates  its  neighbour, 
soft  as  wadding,  and  is  mixed  with  and  leaves  it  to  go  its  way  of  in- 
patches  of  slimy  shingle  and  various  iquity  all  alone.    The  people  who 
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stay  at  Villers  are  not  all  stupid ;  to  take  kindly  to  the  study  ;  they 

there  are    a  good  many  men  and  like  hunting  for  the  "  stone  shells," 

women  there  who    know  and  feel  but  they  don*t  care  to  know  the 

what  art  means.     The  best  music  precise    Latin    title    of    an    extinct 

i»1ong  the  Channel  shore  is  probably  cockle.     The  boys  of  the  people  at 

Uiude  on  that  awkward  hill,  not  in  Villers  vastly  prefer  fishing  off  the 

the    wretched    casino,   but  in    two  shore,  which  is  not  bad  sport  in  the 

drawing-rooms  whose  mistresses  are  early  morning ;  for  the  mussel-banks 

well-known  in  Paris  as  true  women  and  the  fresh -water  springs  which 

and    true    artists.      As    the    same  trickle    out  of    the    clay    into    the 

families  meet  regularly  every  year,  Channel,  attract  an  immense  quan- 

a  solid  bond  has  grown  up  between  tity  of  bream   during  the  summer 

them,  and  they  live  together  with  a  months. 

pertinacity  which  is  rare    even  in  The  road  turns  away  from  the  sea 

watering-places.     But  this  very  fact  at  Villers  and  makes  a  large  circle  into 

is  an  obstacle  for  strangers ;    they  the  interior  of  the  country  in  order  to 

.  are  not  wanted,  and,  if  they  know  gain    the    summit    of    the    plateau 

no  one,  are  shut  out  in  the  cold  ;  so  formed  by  the  cliffs.     It  traverses  as 

they  don't  go  :  for  them  Villers  is  fine  a  specimen  of  Normandy  scenery 

a  rather  pretty,  woody  village,  very  as  the  whole  province  can   show  ; 

dirty,  and  odiously  dull.              .  herbage,  quickset  fences,  apple-trees 

The  cliff  which  begins  at  Villers  and  elms,  cattle  grazing  in  the  shade, 

is  not  made  of  honest  chalk  such  as  and  not  a  sign  of  one  field  that  ever 

England  proudly  shows  ;  it  is  simply  was  ploughed.     It  is  all  grass  and 

composed  of   dark  crumbling  clav,  trees,  and  very  green  and  charming 

and  has  a  particularly  nasty  look,  it  is.     The  hill  at  Villers  is  so  in- 

You  are  inclined  to' say,  with  indig-  terminable  that,  though  the  circuit 

nation,  "  Don't  call  that  a  cliff,  it  is  made  by  the  road  does  not  exceed 

a  section  of  an  Irish  bog."     But  if  five  miles,  it  takes  almost  an  hour 

a  tolerably  perpendicular  high  wkll,  to  drive  round  behind  the  Vaches 

three  miles  long,  before  the  sea,  suf-  Noires  and  to  reach  the  beach  again 

fices  to  constitute  the  thing  known  at  their  other  extremity,  where  lies 

as  a  clifl^  that  black  clay  ma^es  one.  the  compound  village  of  Houlgate 

It  is  entitled  the  "  Vaches  Noires,"  Beuzeval,  two  in  one,  the  most  win- 

the  abundant  landslips  at  its  foot  ning  residence  on  the  entire  coast 

being  supposed  to  have  a  vague  re-  It  stands  on  the  last  low  undulations 

semblance  to  the  "  sisters-in-law  of  of  the  cliff,  and  along  a  shore  of  white 

oxen,"  as  Madame  de  Genlis  called  sand  mixed  with  shells.  The  pastures 

tbem.     These  so-called  "  cows"  con-  and  the  orchards  come  down  to  the 

tain  the  largest  deposit  of   fossils  very  shore  and  jut  in  between  the 

which  exist  in  that  part  of  France,  villas  which  form  the  double  hamlet 

After  each  spring-tide  the  beach  is  These  villas  are  incontestably   the 

strewn  with  ammonites  and  other  prettiest  which  can  be  found  between 

relics  whose  names  are  known  to  Brest  and  Dunkerque.    Aboutahun- 

palseontologists,  but  if    not  picked  dred  of   them  are    scattered  there 

up  at  once  they  lose  their  value,  for  in  picturesque  confusion  :  many  of 

their  sharp  edges  are  rapidly  rubbed  them  are  covered  up  with  flowering 

off  by    the    rolling  of   the  waves,  creepers  as  vigorous  as  if  they  grew 

There  is  always  a  geologically-mind-  at  Nice ;    and  the  first  fact  which 

ed  papa  giving  a  lesson  to  his  off-  strikes  the  eye  on  entering  Houlgate 

spring    at    low-water    below    those  is,  that  one   has  at  last  reached  a 

cliffs,   only  the   babies  don't  seem  spot  where  searair  does  not  prevent 
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activo  vegetation.  As  at  Trouville,  so  fine  that  they  are  not  at  all  bad 
there  are  lodgings  for  all  purses ;  to  walk  upon.  When  (he  tide  is 
houses  can  be  hired*  for  the  season  out  it  leaves  bare  a  noble  waste  of 
at  from  £20  to  £200,  the  dearer  sand,  most  of  it  as  hard  as  asphnlt, 
ones  being  almost  worthy  of  noble  a  first-rate  playground  for  childroj, 
Deauville.  The  Hotel  de  Houlgate  where  they  can  be  kept*  in  view  a 
is  cheap  and  exceMent :  the  pension  mile  ofi^ — a  state  of  things  most  satis- 
there  is  ten  francs  a-day,  wine  not  factory  to  French  women,  who — the 
included.  Carriages  of  all  kinds,  real  ones,  that  is — are  the  most 
omnibuses,  breaks,  and  baskets  wait  watchful  mothers  in  Christendom, 
for  hire;  the  bread-and-butter  is  On  this  sand,  at  each  ebb,  the 
even  better  than  it  is  elsewhere  ;  the  population,  Parisian  visitors  in- 
Casino  is  bright,  clean,  and  quiet ;  eluded,  turns  out  like  one  man,  one 
the  excursions  are  numerous  ;  the  woman,  and  one  boy,  to  hunt  for 
inhabitants  seem  content  to  live,  iqulllee,  which  are  a  little  silvery 
The  church,  as  appears  to  be  the  fish  six  inches  long — something  be- 
fatal  law  in  all  these  new  places,  is  tween  a  gudgeon  and  a  tiny  eel. 
stuck  on  a  hill-top  a  quarter  of  a  These  small  creatures  bury  them- 
mile  away,  and  it  is  so  small  that  selves  in  the  sand  when  the  water 
half  the  congregation  have  to  hear  disappears,  intending  to  wait  under* 
mass  on  the  door-steps.  But  this  ground  for  its  return  ;  but  the  Houl- 
objection  is  perhaps  less  felt  than  it  gate  people  dig  them  out  with  flat 
ought  to  be,  from  the  singular  cir-  pitchforks,  and  catch  them  if  they 
eumstance  that  a  rich  Protestant  can.  The  reserve  implied  in  the 
colony  has  laid  hold  of  Beuzeval  latter  sentence  is  intended  to  deli- 
(which  forms  one  end  of  Houlgate,  ca£elv  convey  the  humiliating  truth, 
just  as  Houlgate  forms  one  end  of  which  is,  that  the  equilU  is  not 
Beuzeval),  and  has  built  a  meeting-  seized  once  in  three  times ;  it  is  so 
house-looking  chapel  just  above  incredibly  nimble  that  it  is  scarcely 
high -water  mark.  There  is,  how-  tossed  into  the  air  by  the  fork  ho- 
over, no  squabbling  between  the  fore  it  is  out  of  sight  in  the  sand 
creeds,  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  again.  It  burrows  quicker  than  any 
picnic  amiably  together  on  a  week-  worm  that  dry  land  knows  of.  The 
day  :  they  only  diverge  on  Sundays,  sport,  therefore,  lies  in  grabbing  the 
Nearly  all  the  houses  in  this  pleasant  slippery  little  fellow  in  the  half- 
place  have  been  built  by  Paris  second  which  elapses  between  his 
families  for  themselves,  and  are  let  appearance  on  the  surface  and  his 
only  during  their  absence ;  the  result  disappearance  beneath  it ;  you  must 
is,  that  they  are'  of  a  higher  class  drop  your  fork  and  dash  at  him  with 
than  is  usually  found  in  French  your  fingers, — and  the  odds  are 
watering-places.  Most  of  them  are  he  beats  you  and  that  you  find  you 
so  near  the  waves  that  their  inmates  have  caught  nothing  but  a  handful 
bathe  directly  from  them,  having  of  wet  sand.  But  the  occupation  is 
only  a  few  yards  of  sand  to  cross,  so  exciting  that  everybody  has  a  try 
so  that  they  have  the  privilege  of  at  it  The  very  cirls  go  out  bare- 
re-dressing  in  their  own  bednMm.  legged,  with  a  wide  straw  hat  i^d 
If  Houlgate  Beuzeval  has  a  specialty,  dig  like  all  the  others  ;  the  only  sac- 
it  is  undoubtedly  in  the  prodigious  riflce  they  make  to  their  station  in 
mass  of  little  cockle-shells  on  the  life  is,  that  they  wear  Sudde  gloves 
shore.  A  yard  cube  of  beach  must  in  order  not  to  burn  their  hands : 
contain  as  many  of  them  as  there  are  the  colour  of  their  legs  doesn't  mat- 
inhabitants  in  China,  but  they  are  ter,  so  they  are  fearlessly  exposed  to 
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the  effects  of  sun  and  salt  water,  ville  would  hesitate  to  imitate  in 
These  equities  are  good  to  eat — not  public  As  for  the  girls  who  bathe 
maryellous,  but  reasonably  good ;  at  Houlgate,  they  always  wear  entire 
only,  as  they  are  not  much  bigger  dresses  in  the  sea,  and  don't  trust  to 
than  whitebait,  an  ordinary  family  their  ringlets  alone  (even  including 
with  a  seaside  appetite  devours  sham  ones)  to  hide  their  persons, 
about  eleven  hundred  of  them  for  One  of  the  merits  of  Houlgate 
its  Friday  dinner,  especially  as  real  Beuzeval  is,  that  it  lies  in  the  centre 
fish  is  rare  at  Houlgate,  and  as  of  the  very  purest  Normandy  district, 
eguilles  cost  only  twopence  a  dozen,  where  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
One  of  the  walks  from  Houlgate  is  low-voiced,  litigious,  brandy -drink- 
to  a  landslip  called  the  Desert,  on  ing  population  can  be  contemplated 
the  cliff-front  half-way  to  Villers.  with  facility  and  certainty.  The  in- 
The  guide-book  says  of  it:  ^*The  digenous  inhabitants  speak  so  low, 
mountain  appears  to  be  dug  out  and  drag  their  words  so  wearily,  that 
into  an  immense  amphitheatre,  their  Parisian  visitors  seem  to  roar 
When  the  sea  roars,  when  the  storm  and  shout  beside  them.  A  Norman, 
thunders,  when  the  tempest  bursts,  even  in  his  utmost  fury,  never  speaks 
the  earth  seems  to  reach  its  final  mo-  loud — which,  for  men  who  swaflow  a 
ment  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  pint  of  alcohol  every  day,  is  a  fact  in 
whirlwind  of  the  blast,  the  clouds,  their  favour.  This  alcohol  is  made 
and  the  waves.  On  fine  summer  from  cider,  and  frightful  stuff  it  is : 
days,  when  all  is  blue,  the  traveller  woe  be  to  the  imprudent  foreign 
descends  gaily  into  the  arena,  which  throat  that  tries  to  get  it  down.  It  is 
presents  t£e  most  ourious  specimens  as  white  as  London  gin,  and  a  thou- 
to  the  botanist  and  the  geologist.  The  sand  times  more  fiery  ;  cayenne  pep- 
flora  of  the  Desert  vividly  tempts  all  per  and  curry  powder  appear  to  grow 
amateurs ;  consequently  the  spot  is  naturally  in  it  Cider  is  not  bad 
a  privileged  pilgrimage  of  the  ladies  drinking  in  the  winter  when  it  is 
of  Houlgate,  who  always  return  from  fresh  made,  but  from  April  to  No- 
the  Desert  adorned  like  young  Nereids  vember  a  non-Norman  stomach 
of  the  court  of  Amphitrite,  and  ready  can't  digest  its  sour  nastiness.  The 
to  bo  present  at  the  balls  of  the  men  do  not  idle  their  days  away  in 
Casino.*"  Now  the  man  who  wrote  eqfes  behind  a  glass  of  absinthe  and 
that  really  deserves  to  have  his  name  a  billiard-cue,  as  they  do  elsewhere 
gibbeted.  Tt  is  by  such  prodigious  in  France :  they  manage  their  liquor- 
twaddle  as  this  that  guide-books  ing  quickly,  and  go  to  work  again, 
are  stretched  to  three  hundred  pages.  Their  invariable  order  is  "  a  half- 
and  that  innocent  visitors  who  read  pennyworth  of  coffee,  and  three 
them  are  deluded  and  disgusted,  times  as  much  of  ^calvados,'' — the 
Can  the  man  suppose  that  one  word  latter  word  being  the  local  dcnomina- 
of  his  trash  id  true?  The  so-called  tion  of  cider-brandy.  The  women 
Desert  is  a  mild  little  copy,  badly  all  wear  white  cotton  night-caps, 
done,  of  Luccombe  Chine ;  and  as  which  positively  do  not  augment 
for  Nereids,  the  f^i^t'ior  in  question  their  beauty,  and  put  on  straw 
must  be  frightfully  out  in  his  my-  aprons  when  they  do  dirty  work,  so 
thology  if  he  takes  two  or  three  girls  that  they  look  in  front  just  like  a 
in  thick  boots  and  capulets  for  the  slice  of  Uiatch.  Their  cleanliness  is 
maids  of  honour  of  Neptune's  wife,  excessive :  nowhere  are  their  more 
The  latter  young  ladies  had,  accord-  brilliant  floors,  more  glistening  tin 
ing  to  the  ancients,  a  get-up  of  their  pots,  more  pohshed  tongs  and  dogs, 
own,  which  even  Madame  Z.  at  Trou-  They  have  adway  s  an  eye  to  business, 
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and  no  situation  in  life  seems  to  for  she  has  since  suppressed  the 
divert  their  attention  from  the  pur-  port  and  taken  the  sea  away ;  hut 
suit  of  gain.  A  woman  of  fifty-four  neither  she  nor  history  can-  sup- 
was  married  this  month  at  Beu-  press  the  fact  that  those  60,000 
zeval.  As  she  went  away  from  pillagers  did  row  and  sail  away 
church  to  the  festive  repast  with  all  from  inland  Dives,  only  it  is  rather 
heririends,  a  stranger  passed.  She  a  difQcuU  fact  to  realise  as  thines 
instantly  dashed  awfty  from  her  re-  are  now.  M.  Foucher  de  Careil, 
cent  husband,  seized  a  basket  ol  the  seigneur  of  the  place,  has  put 
plums  which  some  one  in  the  pro-  up  a  column  in  his  park  to  celebrate 
cession  was  carrying  for  her,  and  the  event,  and  has  mscribed  on  the 
offered  three  for  a  penny  to  the  de-  wall  of  the  parish  church  the  names 
sired  purchaser.  of  the  robber  chieftains  (they  were 

The  view  from  the  Houlgate  beach  nothing  else)  who  went  in  for  the 

is    admirable.     To    the    right   lies  scramble  under  the  banner  of  the 

Havre  between  Cape*  la  H6ve,  and  Norman  Duke.     One  is  struck,  in 

the  long  shore  of  the  Seine ;  nearer  looking  over  that  odd  list^  by  the 

up     are     Trouville, — Villers,     and  almost  total  absence  of  ancestors  of 

the  Yaches  Noires  cliffs ;  to  the  left  now  existing  English  families ;  and 

stretch  out  successively  the  entrance  by  the  presence,  on  the  contrary,  of 

to  the  river  Dives,  Cabourg,  i^nd  far  a    multitude  of    names  which    are 

away  on   the  western  horizon  the  still  honourably  borne    in    France, 

long  low  Cote  de  "  Caen,"  studded  Does    this    mean     that    William's 

like  mile  posts  with  the  steeples  of  a  friends  came  back  again  ? .  Or  do:'S 

dozen  churches.     At  night  the  scin-  it  sigijify  that    they    died    out    in 

tillating    brilliancy  of    the    electric  England,   while  the  relations   thcj 

light  on  the  distant  Heve  furnishes  left  behind  them  in  Normandy  have 

an  edifying  contrast  to  the  contemp-  prospered  during  more  than  eight 

tible  gas-lamps  which  glimmer  feebly  centuries  ?    At  the  commencement 

across  the  sea  from  the  Cabourg  Ca-  of  the  month  of  September  a  fete 

sino  two  miles  oif.  People  who  know  was  held  at  Dives.     Somebody  in 

nothing    about     it — which    means  authority  made  a  speech,   and  in- 

everybody — say,  when  they  see  that  formed  the  admiring  populace  that 

star-like  illumination  on  the  horizon,  "a  few  years  ago  the  conquering 

that  the  future  of  light-houses  is  Duke  of    Normandy  started    in    a 

there.     Perhaps  it  is  ;  but  there  are  state  vessel  from  the  middle  of  the 

no  certainties  in  this  life,  even  about  Hi^h  Street  and  crumpled  up  per- 

light-houses.  fidious    Albion."     So    there  was  a 

Twenty  minutes'  walk  inland  gentle  shout  of  "  Hooray  for  William 
from  Beuzeval  lies  Dives,  an  in-  the  Conqueror !"  but  when  some  ac- 
dolent  little  town  at  the  foot  of  a  tualist  proposed  a  subsidiary  scream 
hill,  in  front  of  which  stretches  a  of  "Vive  la  Republique  Fran- 
plain  of  perhaps  a  thousand  acres  of  ^aise,  une  et  indivisible  I"  the  pru- 
rather  sandy  pasturage.  The  visitor,  dent  Divites  wouldn't  have  it,  and 
especially  if  he  is  a  Britisher,  learns  simply  murmured,  "  Vive  la  France!" 
with  stupefaction  that  William  the  They  would  rather  have  Duke  Robert 
Conqueror  embarked  his  60,000  back  than  accept  a  vile  republic; 
men  in  the  middle  of  that  y&rj  but  then  they  fancy  Duke  Robert 
plain,  and  sailed  thence  in  many  was  a  gentleman,  and  they  like 
ships  to  annex  the  country  opposite,  gentlemen  for  masters.  Each  year 
It  is  evident  that  nature  entirely  on  the  9th  September  a  melon-fair 
disapproved  this  act  of  William's,  takes  place  at  Dives.     On  ordinary 
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occasions  about  ten  thousand  speci-  season  by  this  bard  work,  one  might 
mens  of  that  form  of  cucumber  are  suppose  that  they  could  afford  to 
exhibited   for    sale;    but   this    sad  pay  for  a  licence,  so  as  to  permit 
anniversary    brought    a    miserable  that  poor  gendarme  to  go  to  bed  on 
supply.      The    stalls  showed  more  cold  nights,    instead   of   spying  at 
artichokes  than  melons,  more  buns  them  behind  a  neighbouring    tree.  ^ 
than   artichokes,    and   more   cotton  The  pleasure  of  doing  the  Govern- 
umbrellas  than  buns,  which  seems  ment  is,  however,   too  great  to  be 
to  indicate  that  the  climate  is  damp  resisted ;  otherwise,  what  would  be 
in  those  parts.     All  the  neighbour-  the  use  of  gendarmes  ? 
hood  came  to  the  fair,  and  drank        There  is  a  damp  old  church  at 
much  "calvados"  at  eighteenpence  Dives  (the  one  where  the  list  is): 
a  quart      The  women   wore   their  it  contains  a  healthy  crop  of  moss, 
Sunday  night-caps,  with  tassels,  and  mushrooms,   and   other   shade   and 
osier  crinolines,  of  a  shape,  size,  and .  water-loving  vegetables.    The  pillars 
substance  which  made  mvestigating  are  bright  green,  and  the  pavement 
foreigners    suspect    that    they  had  is    covered    with    truculent    cellar 
been    diverted    from    their  original  verdure.    And  yet  it  does  look  like 
destination    of    hencoops.     Nobody  a  church.    There  are  bits  of  frantic 
made  a  noise ;    nobody  quarrelled  ornament  in  it,  dating  from  count- 
with   anybody;   and    the   one  gen-  less  years  ago,  when  florid   Gothic 
di^rmo  who  represented  the  govern-  was   first  invented.      Though   half 
ment   of    France    stated   to  all  in-  hidden  beneath  modem  plaster  and 
quircrs  that,  during  the  nine  years  whitewash,  they  are  visible  enough 
he  had  been  stationed  at  Dives,  he  to  serve  as  silent  witnesses  of  the 
had  only  had  to  lock  up  four  men.  right  which  the  old  stones  have  to 
Notwithstanding    the    brand v,    his  look  as  mouldy  as  they  Hka     And 
difficulties  are  not  with  drunkards ;  there  is  a  crucifix,   with  a  legend, 
they  mainly  lie   with   illicit   duck-  and  a  picture  (pre-Raphaelite)   ex- 
shooters,  who  try  to  do  the  revenue  planatory  of  the  legend.      The  story 
by  potting  wild-fowl  at  Christmas  is,  that  towards  the  year  1200,  some 
without  paying  for  a  shooting  licence.  Dives    fishermen    were    hauling   in 
That  good  gendarme  looks  forward  their  nets  at  sea,  and  found  them 
with   terror  to  the  coming  winter,  heavy.     They  well  might  be  so,  for 
because  the  price  of  a  port  cParmes  they  contained  an  excellently-sculp- 
has  just  been  doubled,  and  carried  tured  wooden  statue  of  the  crucified 
from  twenty  francs  to  forty;  con-  Christ     The  statue  was  reverently 
sequently,  he  experts  that  his  chases  brought   ashore,   and  a   cross  was 
after  fraudulent  sportsmen  will  be-  ordered  to  fix  it  on.     But  no  car- 
come    more    frequent    and     more  penter  in  the  dukedom  could  make 
fatiguing.        NaturaUy    he    speaks  one   big   enough  to  fit  the  statue 
particularly  ill  of  Prince  von  Bis-  (this  does  not  say  much  for  the  pro- 
mark,  who  brought  all  this  about  ductive  capacities  of  the  thirtecnth- 
The  wild-duck  trade  grows  impor-  century  workmen,  for  the  statue  is 
tant  during  the  cold  months.    Every  under    life-size).      Dives    was    in 
farmer  who  has  a  pond  ties  a  couple  despair,  when,  oh,  mystery !  another 
of  decors  upon  i^  and  spends  his  fisherman  found  his  net  too  weighty, 
nights  m  a  shed  with  a.  gun  in  his  tore  it  wofuUy,  but  brought  it  up  at 
hand,  waiting  to  slaughter  the  birds  last  with  a  cross  which  exactly  fitted 
of  passage  which  may  be  tempted  to  the  proportions  of  the  image.     The 
alight     As  some   of   the  cleverest  illustrations    which    represent    this 
shots  earn  as  much  as  £40  in  the  double  take  are  worthy  of  Doyle. 
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Cabourg  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  all  hitherto  attempted  folly — yet 
from  Houlgate  in  a  straight  line  there  he  is,  as  calm  as  if  he  were 
along  the  shore;  but  the  Dives  not  ridiculous:  what  must  the  sea- 
rivulet  stops  the  way,  and  sends  gulls  think  of  him?  '  There  is  a 
the  road  round  to  seek  an  inland  good  deal  of  play  in  that  Casino, 
bridge,  and  so  doubles  the  direct  for  Cabourg,  with  all  its  ugliness,  is 
distance.  Cabourg  is  the  last  village  a  somewhat  riotous  place.  People 
accessible  from  Trouville  (two  hours*  sit  up  late  there  under  the  gas- 
drive);  all  the  hamlets  further  on-  lamps  (dear  little  Houlgate  has  no 
wards  arc  got  at  from  Caen  or  gas)  and  tell  stories ;  and  there  is  a 
Bayeux.  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  supply  of  Paris  young  ladies  of  more 
Cabourg  can  be  reached  at  all,  for  a  than  doubtful  aspect  and  character, 
more  unworthy  hole  it  is  diflBcult  On  the  whole,  the  goings-on  there 
to  imagine.  It  stands  on  a  lonely  may  be  described  as  loose ;  and  if 
sand-spit  without  a  tree.  Its  houses  there  were  not  an  esplanade — the 
seem  all  to  be  affiicted  with  a  fright-  only  one  in  the  department  except 
ful  malady  of  the  sldn,  something  that  at  Deauville — Cabourg  would 
betr^cen  erysipelas  and  leprosy,  for  not  possess  one  single  merit  It 
their  surface  swells  and  cracks  and  has  Iw'o  moderately  good  hotels,  one 
peels  most  loathsomely.  The  dis-  of  which  bears  the  superb  denom- 
ease  is  not,  however,  contagious,  to  ination  of  "  Hotel  des  Dues  de 
hufnan  beings  at  all  events  ;  and  as  Normandie  ;*'  and  the  beach  is  raked 
its  cause  is  known  (too  much  salt  and  rolled  like  gravel-paths  in  an 
in  the  sea-sand  which  made  the  English  garden,  apparently  for  the 
bricks  and  mortar),  its  extension  benefit  of  the  delicate  feet  of  the 
may  bo  prevented  if  ever  a  new  young  ladies  in  question.  It  is 
house  is  built.  These  mangy  tene-  difiScult  to  conceive  that  any  one 
ments  are  all  bran-new,  and  threaten  should  go  to  Cabourg  twice,  but  there 
to  go  on  exposing  their  wounds,  as  are  people  who  commit  that  act,  in- 
Spanish  beggars  do,  for  indefinite  comprehensible  as  it  is.  Four  or 
years  to  come.  They  stand  alone,  five  well-known  Parisians  actually 
with  nothing  green  about  them.  The  possess  houses  there ;  they  don  t 
vegetation  in  the  old  church  of  confess  that  they  are  sorry  for  it, 
Dives  is  a  primeval  forest  com-  but  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
pared  to  the  nakedness  Of  Cabourg.  they  must  surely  be  so. 
The  heat  in  July  is  as  great  as  at  Four  miles  beyond  Cabourg  the 
Palermo  on  a  sirocco  day,  and  the  river  Ome  reaches  the  sea,  and  there 
north-easters  cut  your  eves  out  begins  another  land.  The  change  is 
Well,  despite  these  natural  advant-  universal  and  complete ;  it  applies  to 
ages,  speculators  have  spent  £800,000  every  detail  and  every  object  The 
at  Cabourg.  Its  Casino  is  the  country  is  dead  level  everywhere, 
smartest  on  the  Channel  coast  A  not  an  undulation  can  be  seen,  but 
gentleman  in  a  white  cravat,  with  grass  has  vanished  with  the  hills, 
knee-breeches,  black  silk  stockings,  and  we  get  into  ploughed  fields  ana 
and  a  vast  silver  chain  on  his  varied  crops;  it  is  no  longer  the 
shoulders  (Uke  the  one  Mario  used  thorough  Normandy  of  the  Villers 
to  wear  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  only  and  Beuzeval  road.  Cows  and  applo- 
that  \nis  gold),  stands  with  a  wand  trees  are  replaced  by  beetroot  and 
in  his  hand  on  the  terrace,  inspiring  second  growths  of  colza ;  one  might 
awe  into  the  bare-legged  children  as  well  be  in  Seine-et-Oisa  But 
who  gape  at  him  from  below.  The  the  modification  in  agriculture  in 
absurdity  of  that  poor  man  exceeds  nothing  compared  to  the  bewilder- 
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ing  alteration  in  the  seaside  villages,  all.  The  bathing  is  excellent^  that 
In  them  there  is  an  end  of  every-  is  true ;  but,  excepting  for  the  in- 
thing  that  is  or  might  be  pleasant;  habitants  of  Caen,  life  has  other 
the  wretched  hamlets  seem  to  go  needs  than  bathing.  At  St  Aubin 
in  resolutely  for  misery  and  woe.  the  very  hotel  is  "to  be  let  or  sold." 
Nothing  on  British  shores  can  give  This  fact  is  doubtless  painful  to  the 
a  notion  of  such  places  as  Lion,  Luc,  proprietor,  but  to- the  passing  way- 
Langrune,  and  St  Aubin,  which  farer  it  simply  indicates  the  eternal 
follow  each  other  at  short  distances  fitness  of  things,  and  proves  that  no 
along  the  low  flat  sea-bank :  Robin-  hotel  ought  ever  to  have  been  there, 
son  Crusoe  himself  would  have  called  The  sea  is  vastly  more  attractive 
them  dull,  and  have  preferred  his  than  the  land  along  this  weary 
island  and  his  goats.  Yet  there  wast^.  Firstly,  it  provides  sea-weed 
are  creatures  looking  like  men  and  in  prodigious  quantities, — sea- weed 
women  who  inhabit  them,  and  for  manure,  for  stuffing  mattresses, 
breathe  and  eat  there;  it  is  true  and,  some  people  say,  for  manu- 
they.  all  come  from  Caen  and  such-  facturing  cigars.  This  last  insinua- 
like  homes,  which  is  a  partial  ex-  tion  is  worth  going  to  St  Aubin  to 
planation.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  fetch :  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
that  no  Parisian  ever  stayed  an  hour  new,  the  only  novelty  which  France 
in  such  soryow.  At  Lion  there  is  has  engendered  since  the  Commune ; 
literally  not  one  tree;  no  shade  is  but  is  it  true?  Is  it  a  reality  that 
possible ;  the  eager  sunlight  is  every-  the  French  Government,  being  tem- 
. where;  and  unless  you  are  small  porarily  out  of  honest  tobacco,  is 
enough  to  hide  behind  the  leaves  of  craftily  vending  sea-weed  in  its 
the  carrots  and  the  turnips,  huge  stead  ?  That  the  fragrant  leaf  itself 
fields  of  which  stand  in  between  the  should  have  become  scarce  will 
old  tottering  houses,  no  chance  is  readily  be  believed  by  those  who 
there  for  you  to  escape  its  rays.  A  saw  the  depots  of  it  emptied  by 
few  new  chdlets — three  or  four  per-  Prussian  soldiers  and  Paris  insur- 
haps — have  been  recently  put  up  by  gents ;  but  that  France  should  be 
insane  enthusiasts ;  but  with  tnese  smoking  fucu%  without  knowing  it, 
exceptions,  the  whole  place  seems  to  would  be  an  enormous  sign  of  the 
date  from  Louis  XI.  Still  drearier  progress  of  civilisation  and  of  the 
is  Luc,  drearier  still  is  Langrune;  adaptability  of  substances.  Thus 
and  the  triple  essence  of  ennui  far,  proof  is  limited  to  the  evidence 
and  solitude  is  reached  at  that  in-  of  those  people  at  St  Aubin,  whose 
credible  place  St  Aubin.  Out  of  reason  may,  not  unnaturally,  be 
the  Amour  territory  and  off  the  afiected  by  the  lives  they  lead,  and 
shores  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea  the  uni-  whose  testimony  should  therefore 
verse  can  exhibit  nothing  so  formi-  be  received  with  suspicion  and  re- 
dably  lonely.  Those  gloomy  groups  serve.  Secondly,  The  sea  produces 
of  skte-grey  cottages  are  botfi  rocks,  a  real  fringing  reef  outside  the 
ancient  and  elementary :  one  is  face  coast,  just  like  the  flounce  round  a 
to  face  with  the  banning  of  things^  coral  island,  a  reef  fifteen  milea  long, 
with  something  between  the  lacus-  the  "Rochers  du  Calvados,"  which 
trine  period  and  one^s  Welsh  grej|t-  lent  their  name  to  the  Department 
aunt  There  stand  the  square  naked  when  Departments  replaced  Pro- 
huts  on  the  wild  dune,  clover  be-  vinces  in  France.  These  rocks 
hind,  wire  grass  on  the  doorway,  swarm  with  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs^ 
sand  in  front,  and  five  days  a-we^  and  fish,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
a  howling  hot  wind  swe^ing  over  stand  that  their  vicinity  should  have 
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THE  MAID  OF  8KER.— PABT  HI. 
CHAPTEB    XV. —  A    VERDICT    Olf    THE    JURY. 

As  to  the  second  inqaest,  I  pro-  had   been  some  little   refreshment 

mised  (as  you  may  remember)  to  tell  before,   especially  for  his  Honoor ; 

something    also.      But    in  >  serious  but    now    all    these    things   were 

truths  if  I  saw  a  chance  to  escape  cleared    away,  and   the   table   was 

it,  without  skulking  watch,  I  woi^d  spread  with  a  noble  sight  of  glasses, 

liefer  be  anyw'here  else  almost— ex-  and  bottles,  and  silver  implements, 

cept  in  a  French  prison.  fit   for    the    mess    of   an    admiral. 

After  recording  with  much  satis-  Neither  were  these  meant  for  «how 
faction  our  verdict  upon  Bardie^s  alone,  inasmuch  as  to  make  them 
brother — which  nearlj^  all  of  us  useful,  there  was  water  cold  and 
were  certain  that  the  httle  boy  must  water  hot,  also  lemons,  and  sugar, 
be — the  Coroner  bade  his  second  and  nutm(^,  and  a  great  black 
jury  to  view  the  bodies  of  the  five  George  of  ale,  a  row  of  pipes,  and  a 
young  men.  These  were  in  the  jar  of  tobacco,  also  a  middling  keg 
great  dark  hall,  sot  as  in  a  place  of  of  Hollands,  and  an  anker  of  old 
honour,  and  poor  young  Watkin  rum.  At  first  we  could  hardly  be- 
left  to  mind  them;  and  very  pale  lieve  our  eye^  knowing  how  poor 
and  ill  he  looked.  and  desolate,  both  of  food  and  for- 

"If  you  please,  sir,  they  are  all  niture,  that  old  grange  had  always 
stretched  out  and  I  am  not  afraid  been.  But  presently  one  of  us  hap- 
of  them  ',^'  he  said  to  me,  as  I  went  pened  to  guess,  and  Hezekiah  con- 
to  console  him :  **  father  cannot  look  firmed  it,  that  the  lord  of  the  manor 
At  them ;  but  mother  and  I  are  not  had  taken  compassion  upon  his 
afraid.  They  are  placed  according  afflicted  tenant,  and  had  furnished 
to  their  ages,  face  after  face,  and  these  things  in  a  handsome  manner, 
foot  after  foot  And  I  am  sure  from  his  own  great  house  some 
they  never  metnt  it,  sir,  when  they  Hy^  miles  distant  But  in  spite  of 
used  to  kick  me  out  of  bed :  and  the  custom  of  the  country,  I  was 
oftentimes  I  desorved  it"  for  keeping  away  from  it  all,  upon 

I  thought  much  less  of  those  five  so    sad  an    occasion.     And  one   or 

great  corpses  than  of  the  gentle  and  two  more  were  for  holding    aloof, 

loving    boy  who  had    girt    up    his  although  they  cast  sheep*s-eyes  at 

heart  to  conquer  fear,  and  wh6  tried  it 

to  think  evil  of  himself  for  the  com-  However,    the    Crowncr    rubbed 

f orting  of  his  brethren's  souls.  his  hands,   and  sate  down '  at  the 

But  he  nearly  broke  down  when  top  of  the  table,  and  then  the  fore- 

the  jurymen   came ;    and   I  begged  man  sate  down  also,  and  said  that, 

them  to    spare  him  the   pain  and  being  so  much  upset,  he  was  half 

trial  of  going  before  the  Coroner  to  inclined  to  take  a  glass  of  something 

identify  the  bodies,  which  I  could  weak.     He  was  recommended,  if  he 

do,  as  well  as  any  one;  and  to  this  felt  like  that,  whatever  he  did,  not 

they  all  agreed.  to  take  it  weak,  but  to  think  of  his 

When  we  returned    to  the  long  wife    and    family;  for   who  could 

oak  parlour,  we  found  that  the  dig-  say  what  such  a  turn  might  lead  to, 

nity  of  the  house  was  maintained  in  if  neglected  ?    And   this  reflection 

.  a  way  which  astonished  us.    There  had  such    weight  that  instead    of 
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fancies — head,  heart,  and  pocket  are  you  meet  the  sad  face  of  your  neigh- 
often  so  interested  in  itr— that  no-  hour  wandering  alone  on  the  cliff- 
arguments  in  favour  of  any  special  to'p,  take  a  lesson  from  it,  and  hug 
rt  are  likely  to  influence  more  your  happiness  while  you  have  it — 
n  two  persons  at  the  outride,  it  won't  last :  Tout  casse^  tout  lasse, 
one  of  whom  is  sure  to  be  an  old  tout  passe. 

maid.     The  advantage   of    that    is,        Tou  who  live   for  other  people, 
that  one  can  say  all  the  good  one  go  to  Trouville;  only  let  English- 
thinks  of  anywhere  without  fearing  women  remember  that    even  now, 
the  accusation  of  being  bribed  by  in  1871,  the  Parisiennes  will  teach 
the    innkeeper.      Houl^te    is    cer-  them  how  to  dress.     This  caution  is 
tainly  the  best  place  on  the  coast  for  unhappily  too  necessary,  for  the  re- 
people  who  are  content  with  quiet,  presentatives  of  female  Britain  who 
and  who    don't   depend   on   others  come  over  in  yachts,  or  drop  down 
for  their  amusement     It  won't  do  from  Paris,  do  look  most  appalling 
at  all  for  men  who  want  to   look  by  the  side  of  their  Gallic  sisters, 
at  women,  or  for  women  who  want  When  will  England   learn    that    a 
to  be  made  love  to ;  but  for  weary  pretty  face  does  not  suffice  to  make 
bodies  which  need  refreshment — for  an  attractive  woman  ? 
natures  which  can  put  up  with  green        Deauville  is    just  the  place    for 
grass  behind,  white  sand  before,  and  the  high  and  mighty  people  of  whom 
no    emotions,     except    fishing    for  the    United    Kingdom  produces  so 
equilles — Houlgate  is  quite  perfect  many,    who    think    that    they    are 
Go  there,  mothers  of  large  families,  above  the  universe,  that  they  do  it. 
who  want  to  economise  the  cost  of  honour   when  they    condescend  to 
bathing-machines;    go    there,    sad  look  at  it,  and  who  object  to  con- 
hearts  which  want  to  fly  from  every-  tact      At   Deauville   they  will    be 
thmg  but  memory ;  go  there,  young  sure  of  solitary  grandeur, 
husbands    ^nd    young    wives    who        The  Calvados  shore  offers  refuge., 
think  that  joy  is  eternal,  and  when  for  you  all. 
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is    in    the    lining    of    my    hat, —  closed  eyelids,  and  without  sense  of 

.'  Judgment  of    Almighty   God,   for  vision,  is  the  surest  sign  of  all  sure 

rahbiting     on     the    Sabbath  -  day.'  signs   of  death   within  the  twelve- 

Hezekiah  Perkins,  I  call  upon  thee,  month.     Therefore  all  the  jury  sate 

as  a  brother  Christian,  and  a  consis-  glowering  at  one  another,  each  man 

tent  member,  to  stand  on  the  side  of  ready  to  make  oath  that  Evan's  eyes 

the  Lord  with  me."  were  not  on  him. 

His  power  of    standing  on    any  Now  there  are  things  beyond  our 

side  was  by  this  time,  however,  ex-  knowledge,  or  right  of  explanation, 

hausted ;  and  faUing  into  his  chair  in  which  I  have  a  pure  true  faith — 

he  turned  pale,  and  shrunk  to  the  for  instance,    the    "Flying    Dutch- 

vwy  back  of  it.     For  over  against  man,"   whom  I    had    twice  beheld 

him    stood    Evan    Thomas,    whom  already,   and  whom    no   man    may 

none  of  us  had  seen  till  then.      It  three  times  see,  and   then  survive 

was  a  sight    that  sobered  us,  and  the  twelvemonth ;  in  him,  of  course, 

made  the  blood  fly  from  our  cheeks,  I    had    true    faith — for    what    can 

and  forced  us  to  set  down  the  glass,  be  clearer  than   eyesight  ?      Many 

The    face    of     black    Evan    was  things,    too,    which    brave    seamen 

ashy   grey,   and    his  heavy   square  have  beheld,  and  can  declare;  but 

shoulders    slouching    forward,   and  as  for  landsmen's  superstitions,   I 

bis  hands  hung  by  his  side.     Only  scarcely    care    to    laugh    at    them, 

his  deep  eyes  shone  without  mov-  However,   strange  enough  it  is,  all 

ing;     and    Simon    backed    further  black  Evan  said  came  true.    Simon 

and    further    away,    without    any  Edwards  first  went  ofi^   by  falling 

power    to   gaze    elsewhere.      Then  into  Newton  "Wayn,   after  keeping 

Evan    Thomas    turned    from    him,  it  up  too  late  at  chapel.     And  after 

without  any  word,  or  so  much  as  a  him   the  other  five,  all  within   the 

gigh,  and  looked  at  us  all;  and  no  twelvemonth;   some  in  their  beds, 

man   had  power  to  meet  the  cold  and  some  abroad,  but  all  gone  to 

quietness  of  his  regard.     And  not  their  last  account      And    heartily 

having    thought    much    about    his  glad  I  was,  for  my  part  (as  one  after 

troubles,  we  had  nothing  at  all  to  other  they  dropped  .off  thus),   not 

say  to  him.  to  have  served  on  that  second  jury ; 

After  waiting    for  us    to    begin,  and  heartily  sorry  I  was  also  that 

and  finding  no  one  ready,  he  spake  brother    Hezekiah    had    nbt    taken 

a  few  words  to  us  all   in  Welsh,  the  luck  to  behold  the  white  horse, 

and  the  tone  of  his  voice  seemed  Plain  enough  it  would  be  now,  to 

different  any  one  who  knows  our  parts,  that 

"Noble  gentlemen,   I   am  proud  after  what  Evan  Thomas  said,  and 

that    my    poor    hospitality    pleases  the  way  in  which  he  withdrew  from 

you.     Make  the  most  of  the  time  us,   the  only  desire  the  jury  had 

God    gives ;    for  six  of    you  have  was  to  gratify  him  with  their  ver- 

seen  the  white  horse."    With  these  ^  diet,  and  to  h^ten  home,  ere  the 

words  he  bowed  his  head,  and  left  dark  should    fall,   and  no  man  to 

us  shuddering  in  the  midst  of  all  walk  by  himself  on  the  road.     Ac- 

the   heat  of    cordials.      ¥dt   it    is  cordingly,    without   more    tobacco, 

known  that  men,  when  prostrate  by  though  some  took  another  glass  for 

a  crushing  act  of    Goo,  have    the  strength,  they  returned  the  follow- 

power  to  foresee  the  death  of  other  ing  verdict : — 

men  that   feel  no   pity  iot  them.  "We  find  that  these  five  young 

And  to  see  the  white  horse  on  the  and   excellent  men "  —  here    came 

night  of  new  moon,  even  through  their  names,  with  a  Mister  to  each 
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— "  were    lost   on  their  way  to    a  funerals  that  must  pass  from  Not- 

place  of  worship,   by  means  of   a  tage  to  Newton  in  the  twelvemonth 

violent  storm  of  the  sea.     And  the  go  by  in  succession  there,  With  all 

jury  cannot  ^separate  without  offer-  the  mourners  after  them,  and  the 

ing     their     heartfelt     pity"  —  the  very  hymns  that  they  will  sing  pass- 

Crowner's  clerk  changed  it  to  *  sym-*  ing  softly  on  the  wind, 

pathy'  —  "to    their    bereaved    and  So  as  we  were  just  by  Longlands 

affectionate  parents.     God  save  the  in   the  early  beat  of    the  stars,   I 

King!"  managed    to   be  at  Perkinses  side. 

After  this,  they  all  went  home;  Then  suddenly,  as  a  bat  went  by, 

and  it  took  good  legs  to  keep  up  I  caught  the  arm  of  Hezekiah,  and 

with  them  along  "  Priest  Lane,"  in  drew  back,  and  shivered, 

some  of  the  darker  places,  and  es-  "Name    of    God,   Davy!     what's 

pocially  where  a  white  cow  carte,  the  matter?" 

and  looked  over  a  gate  for  the  milk-  "  Can't  you  see  them,  you  blind- 
ing-time. I  could  not  help  laugh-  eye?  There  they  go!  there  they 
ing,  although  myself  not  wholly  go !  All  the  xiofflns  with  palls  to 
free  from  uneasiness ;  and  l  grieved  them.  And  the  names  upon  the 
that  my  joints  were  not  as  nimble  head-plates : —  Evan,  arid  Thomas, 
as  those  of  Simon  Edwards.  and    Hopkin,   and    Rees,   and  Jen- 

But  while  we  frightened  one  an-  kin,  with  only  four  bearers  ?  And 
other,  like  so  many  children,  each  *  the  psalm  they  sing  is  the  thirty- 
perceiving     something    which    was  fourth." 

worse  to  those  who  perceived  it  not,  **  So  it  is !     I  can  see  them  all. 

Hezekiah  carried  on  as  if  we  were  The    Lord    have    mercy    upon    my 

a    set    of    fools,   and  nothing  ever  soul !     Oh  Davy,  Davy !  don't  leave 

could  frighten  him.     To  me,   who  me  here." 

was  the  bravest  of  them,  this  was  He  could  not  walk  another  step, 

very  irksome ;  but  it  happened  that  but  staggered  against  the  wall  and 

I  knew  brother  Perkins's  pet  belief,  groaned,  and  hid  his  face  inside  hii* 

Hia   wife    had    lived    at  Longlands  hat.     We  got  him  to  Newton  with 

once,  a  lonely  house  between   Not-  much    ado ;    but    as    for    going  to 

tage    and   Newton,   on   the  rise  of  Bridgend  that  night,  he  found  that 

a  little  hill.      And  they   say  that  our  church-clock  must  be  seen  to, 

on  one  night  of  the  year,  all   the  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning. 


CUAPTEK   XVI. — TRUTH   LIES   SOMETIMES   IN   A    WELL. 

The  following  morning  it  hap-  and  display  the  true  practice  of 
pened  so  that  I  did  not  get  up  over  hornpipe.  Rash  enough  this  pro- 
early  ;  not,  I  assure  you,  from  any  mise  was,  on  account  of  my  dear 
undue  enjoyment  of  the  grand  wife's  memory,  and  the  things  bad 
Crowner's  quests ;  but  partly  be-  people  would  say  of  it.  And 
cause  the  tide  for  fishing  would  not  but  for  the  sad  uneasiness  created 
suit  till  the  afternoon,  and  partly  by  black  Evan's  prophecy,  and 
because  I  had  worked  both  hard  the  need  of  lively  company  to  pre- 
and  long  at  the  *'  Jolly  Sailors :"  vent  my  seeing  white  horses,  the 
and  this  in  fulfilment  of  a  pledge  fear  of  the  parish  might  have  pre- 
from  which  there  was  no  escaping,  vailed  with  me  over  all  fear  of  the 
when  T  promised  on  the  night  be-  landlord.  Hence  I  began  rather 
fore,  to  grease  and  tune  my  violin,  shyly ;  but  when  my  first  tune  had 
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been  received  with  hearty  applause  "Then    I    will    send    the    child 

from  all  the  room,  how  could  I  allow  away.     Here,  Bunny,  run  and  ask 

myself  to  be  clapped  on  the  back,    mothen  Jones " 

and  then  be  lazy  ?  "  That  will  not  do ;    I  will  not 

Now  Bunny  was  tugging  and  speak  here.  Walls  are  thin,  and 
clamouring  for  her  bit  of  breakfast,  walls  have  ears.  Gome  down  to 
n-lmost  before  I  was  wide-awake,  the  well  with  me." 
when  the  latch  of  my  cottage-door  "But  the  well  is  a  lump  of 
Tvas  lifted,  and  in  walked  Hezekiah.  walls,"  I  answered,  "and  children 
Almost  any  other  man  would  have  almost  always  near  it" 
been  more  welcome;  for  though  he  "There  are  no  children.  I  have 
had  not  spoken  of  it  on  the  day  been  down.  The  well  is  dry,  and 
before,  he  was  sure  to  annoy  me,  the  children  know  it  No  better 
sooner  or  later,  about  the  fish  he  place  can  be  for  speaking." 
had  farced  me  to  seU  him.  When  Looking  down  across  the  church- 
such  a  matter  is  over  and  done  with,  yard,  I  perceived  that  he  was  right ; 
surely  no  man,  in  common-sense,  and  so  I  left  Bunny  to  dwell  on 
has  a  right  to  reopen  the  question,  her  breakfast,  and  went  with  Heze- 
The  time  to  find  fault  with  a  fish,  kiah.  Among  the  sand-hills  there 
in  all  conscience,  is  before  you  have  was  no  one ;  for  fright  had  fallen 
bought  him.  Having  once  done  on  everybody,  since  the  sands  be- 
that,  he  is  now  your  own ;  and  to  gan  to  walk,  as  the  general  folk 
blame  him  is  to  find  fault  with  the  now  declared  of  them.  And  qo- 
mercy  which  gave  you  the  money  body  looked  at  a  sand-hill  now 
to  buy  him.  A  foolish  thing  as  with  any  other  feeling  than  towards 
well ;  because  you  are  running  down  his  grave  and  tombstone, 
your  own  property,  and  spoiling  Even  my  heart  was  a  little  heavy, 
your  relish  for  him.  Conduct  like  in  spite  of  all  scientific  points,  when 
this  is  below  contempt;  even  more  I  sd^ddled  over  the  stone  that  led 
ungraceful  and  ungracious  than  that  into  the  sandy  passage.  After  me 
of  a  man  who  spreads  abroad  the  came  Hezekiah,  groping  with  his 
faults  of  his  own  wife.  grimy  hands,   and    calling   out  for 

Hezekiah,  however,  on  this  occa-  me    to    stop,   until    he  could  have 

sion,  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  that  hold  of  me.     However,  I  left  him 

His  errand,  according  to  his  lights,  to  follow  the  darkness,  in  the  wake 

was  of  a  friendly  nature ;  for  he  of  his  own  ideas, 

pried  all  round  my  little  room  with  A  better  place  for  secret  talk,  in 

an    extremely  sagacious    leer,    and  a  parish  full  of  echoes,  scarcely  could 

then  gazed  at  me  with  a  dark  cock  be  found,  perhaps,  except  the  old 

of  his  eye,  and  glanced  askance  at  "Red  House"   on  the  shore.      So 

Bunny,  and  managed  to  wink,  like  I  waited  for  Perkins  to  unfold,  as 

the  Commodore's  ship  beginning  to  soon    as  we    stood  on  the  boUom 

light  poop-lanterns.  step,  with  three  or  four  yards  of 

*'  Speak  out,  like  a  man,"  I  said ;  "  is  quicksand,  but  no  dip  for  a  pitcher 

your  wife  confined  with  a  prophecy,  below  us.     The  children  knew  that 

or  what  is  the  matter  with  you  V  the  well  was  dry,  and  some  of  them 

"Hepzibah,     the    prophetess,    is  perhaps  were  gone  to  try  to  learn 

well ;  and  her  prophecies  are  abid-  their  letters. 

ing  the  fulness  of  their  fulfilment  What  then  was  my  disappointment, 

I  would  speak  with  you  on  a  very  as  it  gradually  came  out,  that  so  far 

secret   and  important  matter,   con-  from  telling  me  a  secret,  Hczekiah's 

cerning  also  her  rcvealings."  object  was   to  deprive  me  of   my 
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own!      However,    if    I    say    what  seven    times    as    a  vessel   for    the 

happened,  nobody  can  grumble.  Spirit " 

In  the  first  place,  he  manoeuvred  "To  be  §ure — they  always  are; 

much  to  get  the  weather-gage  o^  me,  and  then  they*gad^about  so-      ^^ 

by  setting  me  so  that  the  light  that  "  Brother,    you    understand    me 

slanted  down  the  grey  slope  should  not ;  or  desire  to  think  evil     Hepzi- 

gathcr  itself  upon  my  honest  coim-  bah,  since  her  last  confinement,  is  a 

tcnance.     I,  for  my  part,  as  a  man  vessel  for  the  Spirit  to  the  square 

unwarned  how  far  it  might  become  of    what    she   was.      Seven    times 

a  duty  to  avoid  excess  of  accuracy,  seven  is  forty-nine,  and  requires  no 

took  the  liberty  to  prefer  a  less  con-  certificate.      But  these   are   carnal 

spicuous  position;   not  that  I  had  calculations." 

any  lies  to,  tell,  but  might  be  glad  All  this  took  me  beyond  my  depth, 

to  hear  some.     Therefore,  I  stuck  and  I  answered  him  rather  crustily ; 

to  a  pleasant  seat  upon  a  very  nice  and    my    word    ended    with    both 

sandy  slab,  where  the  light  so  shot  those    letters  which,   as    I    learned 

and  wavered,  that  a  badly  inquisi-  from  my  Catechism,  belong  to  us 

tive  man  might  seek  in  vain  for  a  by  baptism. 

flush   or  a   nickering  of    the  most  "  Unholy  David,  shun  evil  words, 

delicate  light  of  all — that  which  is  Pray  without  ceasing,  but  swear  not 

cast  by  the  heart  or  mind  of  man  at  all.     Tn  a  vision  of  the  night, 

into  the  face  of  man.  Hepzibah  hath  seen  terrible  things 

Upon  the  whole,  it  could  scarcely  of  thee." 

be  said  at  least  as  toncemed  Heze-  "  Why,    you    never    went   home 

kiah,  that  truth  was  to  be  found,  last  night,  Hezekiah.     How  can  you 

just  now,   at   the   bottom    of    this  tell  what  your  wife  dreamed  ?" 

well.  **  I  said  not  when  it  came  to  pass. 

"  Dear  brother  Dyo,"  he  gently  And  how  could  T  speak  of  it  yester- 

be^ran,    with    the    most    brotherly  day  before  that  loose  assembly  ?" 

voice  and  manner;  "it  has  pleased  "Well,  well,  out  with  it!     What 

the    Lord,    who    does    all    things  was  this  wonderful  vision  f  * 

aright,  to  send  me  to  you  for  coun-  "  Hepzibah,  the  prophetess,  being 

sel  now,  as  well  as  for  comfort,  be-  in  a  trance,  and  deeplv  inspired  of 

loved  Dyo."  the    Lord,     beheld     the    following 

"  All  that  I  have  is  at  your  ser-  vision :  A  long  lonely  sea  was 
vice,"  I  answered  very  heartily ;  spread  before  her,  shining  in  the 
looking  for  something  about  his  moonlight  smoothly,  and  in  places 
wife,  and  always  enjoying  a  thing  strewed  with  gold.  A  man  was 
of  that  kind  among  those  righteous  standing  on  a  low  black  rock,  cast- 
fellows;  and  we  heard  that  Hepzi-  ing  a  line,  and  drawing  great  fish 
bah  had  taken  up,  under  word  of  out  almost  every  time  he  cast 
the  Lord,  with  the  Shakers.*  Then  there  arose  from  out  the  water, 

"Brother  David,  1  have  wrestled  a  dear  little  child  all  dressed  in 
hard  in  the  night-season,  about  that  white,  carrying  with  both  hands  her 
which  has  come  to  pass.  My  cradle,  and  just  like  our  little  maid- 
wife ^*'                                               en,  Martha ^** 

"  To  be  sure,"  l  said.  "Like  your  dirty  Aartha  indeed  I" 

"  My    wife,    who    was    certified  T  was  at  the  very  point  of  saying, 
» 

♦  Thoso  fine  fellows  are  talked  of  now,  as  if  wo  had  found  a  novelty.  They  came 
through  South  Wales  on  a  **  etarrhig"  tour,  thirty  years  agoue,  and  they  seemed  to  he 
on  their  last  It^s  then.    Under  the  moon  is  there  anything  new  ? 
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but    snapped   my   lips,   and    saved  "Glory  be  to  Hijn,  Dyo,  which- 

myself.  ever  of  you  two  it  was!     I  hope 

^  This  small  damsel   approached  that  it  may  have  been  Sandy.     But 

the   fisherman,   and   presented    her  Hepfdbah  is  always  accurate,  even 

cradle  to  him,  with  a  very  trustful  among  fishermen." 

smile.     Then  he  said,  *Is  it  gold?'  "Even    fishermen,"    I    answered 

And   she    said,    *  No,   it   is   only  a  (being  a  little  touched  with  wrath), 

white  lily.'    Upon  which  he  shouted,  "  know  the    folk    that    understand 

*Be  off  with  you  I*     And  the  child  them,    and    the    folk    that    cannot 

fell  into  a  desolate  hole,  and  groped  Even    fishermen    have    their    right, 

about  vainly  for  her  cradle.     Then  especially  when  reduced  to  it,  not 

all  the  light  faded  out  of  the  sea,  to  be  blasphemed  in  that  way,  even 

and  the  waves  and  the  rocks  bftgan  by  a  prophetess." 

moaning,  and  the  fisherman  fell  on  "  Dyo,  you  are  hot  again.     What 

his  knees,  and  sought  in  vain  for  makes  you  go  on   so?    A   friend's 

the    cradle.      And    while    he    was  advice  is  such  a  thing,  that  I  nearly 

moaning,  came  Satan  himself,  bear-  always  take  it;   unless   I  find  big 

ing  the  cradle  red-hot  and  crackling ;  obstacles.     Dyo,  now  be  advised  by 

and  he  seized  the  poor  man  by  his  me." 

blue  woollen  smock,  and  laid  him  "  That  depends  on  how  1  like  it," 

in  the  cradle,  and  rocked  it,  till  his  was  the  best  thing  I  could  say. 

shrieks  awoke  Ilepzibab.     And  Hep-  "  David      Llewellyn,      the     only 

zibah  is  certain  that  you  are  the  man."  chance  to  save  tfiy  sinful  soul  is  this. 

To  hear  all  this  in  that  sudden  Open  thine  heart  to  the  chosen  one, 
manner  quite  took  my  breath  away  to  the  favoured  of  the  Lord.  Con- 
fer a  minute,  so  that  I  fell  back  and  fess  to  Hepzibah  the  things  that 
knocked  my  head,  purely  innocent  befell  thee,  and  how  the  tempter 
as  1  was.  But  presently  I  began  to  prevailed  with  thee.  Especially 
hope  that  the  prophetess  might  be  bring  forth,  my  brother,  the  ac- 
wrong  this  time;  and  the  more  so  cursed  thing  thou  hast  hid  in  thy 
because  that  vile  trance  of  hers  tent,  the  wedge  of  gold,  and  the 
might  have  come  from  excessive  shekels  of  silver,  and  the  Babylon- 
enjoyment  of  those  good  fish  of  ish  garment.  Thou  hast  stolen,  and 
mine.  And  it  grew  upon  me  more  dissembled  also;  and  put  it  even 
and  more,  the  more  I  disliked  her  among  thine  own  stuff.  Cast  it 
prediction  about  me,  that  if  she  had  from  thee,  deliver  it  up,  lay  it  before 
such  inspiration,  scarcely  would  she  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  Hepzibah 
have  sent  Hezekiah  to  buy  her  shall  fall  down  and  pray,  lest  thou 
supper  from  my  four-legged  table,  be  consumed  and  burnt  with  fire 
Therefore  I  spoke  without  much  like  the  son  of  Carmi  the  son  of 
loss  of  courage.  Zabdi,  and  covered  over  with  a  great 

"  Brother  Hezekiah,  there  is  some-  heap  of  stones,  even  such  as  this 

thing  wrong  with  Hepzibah.     Send  is." 

her,  I  pray  you,  to  Dr.  Ap-Yollup  My  wrath  at  this  foul  accusation, 
before  she  prophesies  anything  more,  and  daring  attempt  to  frighten  me. 
No  blue  woollen  smock  have  1  worn  was  kindled  so  that  f  could  not 
this  summer,  but  a  canvass  jacket  speak ;  and  if  this  had  happened  in 
only,  and  more  often  a  striped  the  open  air,  I  should  have  been 
jersey.  It  is  Sandy  Macraw  she  certain  to  knock  him  down.  How- 
has  seen  in  her  dream,  with  the  ever,  I  began  to  think,  for  Perkins 
devil  both  roasting  and  rocking  him.  was  a  litigious  fellow ;  and  however 
Glory  be  to  the  Lord  for  it  I"  strict  a  man's  conduct  is,  he  docs 
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not  want  his    affairs    all    exposed,  he  had  more  reputation,  and  a  higher 

Therefore  I  kept  my  knit  knuckles  conceit  of  himself,  of  course  ?    But 

at  home,  hut  justly  felt  strong  indig-  it  crossed. my  mind  that  this  nasty 

nation.      Perkins    thought  he    had  fellow,  heing  perhaps  in  front  of  me 

terrified  me,  for  perhaps  in  that  bad  in  some  little  tricks  of  machinery, 

light  I  looked  pale ;  and  so  he  be-  might  be  useful  afterwards  in  get- 

gan  to  triumph    upon    me,    which  ting  at  the  real  truth,  which  often 

needs,  as  everybody  knows,  a  better  kept  me  awake  at  night     Only  I 

man  than  Hezekiah.  was  quite  resolved  not  to  encourage 

**  Come,  come,  brother  Dyo,"  he  roguery,  by  letting  him  into  partner- 
said,  in  a  voice  quite  different  from  ship.  Perceiving  my  depth  of  con- 
the  Chapel-Scriptural  style  he  had  sideration — ^for  it  suited  my  purpose 
used  ;  **  you  see,  we  know  all  about  to  hear  him  out,  and  learn  how 
it  Two  dear  children  come  ashore,  much  ho  suspected — it  was  natural 
one  dead,  and  the  other  not  dead,  that  he  should  try  again  to  impress 
You  contrive  to  receive  them  both,  me  yet  further  by  boasting, 
with  your  accustomed  poaching  "  Dyo,  I  have  been  at  a  Latin 
skill.  For  everybody  says  that  school  for  as  much  as  three  months 
you  are  always  to  bo  found  every-  together.  My  father  gave  me  a  rare 
where,  except  in  your  chapel,  on  education,  and  I  made  the  most  of 
Sabbath-day.  Now,  David,  what  do  it  None  of  your  ignorance  for  me  I 
our  good  people,  having  families  of  I  am  up  to  the  moods  and  the 
their  own,  find  upon  •these  children?  tenses,  the  accidents  and  the  pro- 
Not  so  much  as  a  chain,  or  locket,  selytes.  The  present  I  know,  and 
or  even  a  gold  pin.     I  am  a  jeweller,  the  future  I  know  ;  the  Petcr-per- 

and  I  know  that  children  of    high    fcction,  and  the  hay-roost " 

position  always  have  some  trinket  "  I  call  that  stuff  gibberish, 
on  them,  when  their  mothers  love  Talk  plain  English  if  you  can." 
them.  A  child  with  a  coronet,  and  "  Understand  vou  then  so  much 
no  gold !  David,  this  is  wrong  of  as  this  ?  I  speak  iri  a  carnal  man- 
wrong.  And  worse  than  this,  you  ner  now.  I  speak  as  a  fool  unto  a 
conceal  the  truth,  even  from  me  fool.  I  am  up  to  snuff,  pood  Dyo ; 
your  ancient  friend.  There  must  be  I  can  tell  the  time  of  day." 
a  great  deal  to  .be  made,  either  from  "  Then  you  are  a  devilish  deal 
those  who  would  hold  them  in  trust,  cleverer  than  any  of  your  clocks  are, 
or  from  those  in  whose  way  they  But  now  thou  speakest  no  parables, 
stood.  For  the  family  died  out,  brother.  Now  I  know  wnat  thou 
very  likely,  in  all  male  inheritance,  meanest  Thou  art  up  for  robbing 
Think  what  we  might  make  of  it,  somebody  ;  and  if  I  would  shun 
by  acting  under  my  direction.  And  Satan's  clutches,  I  must  come  and 
you   shall  have  half  of   it  all,  old  help  thee." 

Davy,  by  relieving  your  mind,  and  **  Dyo,    this  is  inconsistent,    nor 

behaving  in  a  sensible  and  religious  can  I  call  it  brotherly.     We  wish 

manner."  to  do  good,   both  you  and  I,   and 

This  came  home  to  my  sense  of  to  raise  a  little  money  for  works  of 

experience  more  than  all  HepzilMih*s  love ;  you,  no  doubt,   with   a  good 

divine    predictions    or  productions,  end  in  view,  to  console  you  for  much 

At  the  same  time  I  saw  that  Heze-  tribulation  ;  and  I  with  a  single  eye 

kiah  was  all  abroad  in   the  dark,  to  the  advancement  of    the  cause 

and  groping  right  and  left  after  the  which  I  have  at  heart,  to  save  many 

bodily   truth.     And  what  call  had  brands  from   the  burning.      Then, 

he  to  cry  shares  with  me,   because  Dyo,  why  not  act  together?    Why 
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not  help  one  another,  dear  brother  ;  terloping,  freckled,  bitter  weed  of  a 

thou  with  the  good  luck,  and  I  with  Scotchman  I" 

the  brains  ?"  "  WeU,  Davy,  I  have  apologised. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  How  many  times  more  must  I  do  it  f 

kindly,  with  a  yearning  of  his  bowels  It  was  not  that  I  doubted  your  skill, 

towards  me,  such  as  true  Noncon-  You  tell  us  of  that  so  often,  that 

formists  feel  at  the  scent  of  any  none  of  us  ever  question  it.     It  was 

money.      I   found    myself    also    a  simply  because — I  feared  just  then 

little  moved,  not  being  certain  how  to  come  near   your  excellent   and 

far  it  was  wise  to  throw  him  alto-    lamented " 

getherover.  "No  excuses,    no    excuses,    Mr. 

But  suddenly,  by  what  means  I  Perkins,  if  you  please!     You  only 

know  not,  except  the  will  of    Pro-  make  the  matter  worse.     As  if   a 

vidence,  there  arose  before  me  that  man*s    wife    could    come   into   the 

foul  wrong  which  the  Nicodemus-  question,  when  it  comes  to  business ! 

Christian  had  committed  against  me  Yours  may,  because  you  don^t  know 

some  three  years  back.     I  had  for-    how  to  manage  her  ;  but  mine ^" 

borne  to  speak  of  it  till  now,  wish-  "  WeU,   now  she  is  gone,   Dyo ; 

ing  to  give  the  man  fair  play.  and  very  good  she  was  to  you.     And 

"  Hezekiah,  do  you  remember,"  I  in  your  heart,  you  know  it" 

asked,  with  much  solemnity — **  do  Whether  he  said  this  roguishly, 

you  remember  your  twentieth  wed-  or  from  the  feeling  which  all  of  us 

ding-day  ?^'  have  when  it  comes  to  one  another, 

"Davy,   my  brother,  how  many  I  declare  I  knew  not  then,  and  I 

times — never    mind     talking    about  know  not  even  liow.     For  I  did  not 

that  now."  feel  so  sharply  up  to  look  to  mine 

"You  had  a  large  company  com-  own  interest,  with    these    recolleo- 

ing,   and  to  whom  did  you  give  a  tions  over  me.     I  waited  for  him  to 

special  order  to  catch  you  a  turbot  b^n  again,  but  he  seemed  to  stick 

at  tenpence  a-pound  ?"  back  in  the  comer.     And  in  spite  of 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  friend  Dyo  ;  all  that  turbot  business,  at  the  mo- 
shall  I  never  get  that  thing  out  of  ment '  I  could  not  help  holding  out 
your  stupid  head  ?"  my  hand  to  him. 

"  You  had  known  me  for  twenty  He  took  it,  and  shook  it,  with  as 
years  at  least  as  the  very  best  fisher-  mtich  emotion  as  if  he  had  truly 
man  on  the  coast,  and  a  roan  that  been  fond  of  my  wife;  and  I  felt 
could  be  relied  upon.  Yet  you  that  nothing  more  must  be  said  con- 
must  go  and  give  that  order,  not  to  ceming  that  order  to  Sandy  Mac- 
a  man\of  good  Welsh  blood — with  raw.  It  seemed  to  be  very  good 
ten  Welshmen  coming  to  dinner,  reason  also,  for  getting  out  of  that 
mind — not  to  a  man  that  was  bred  interview ;  for  I  might  say  things 
and  born  within  five  miles  of  your  to  be  sorry  for,  if  I  allowed  myself 
dirty  house  ~ not  to  a  man  that  knew  to  go  on  anv  more  with  my  heart 
every  cranny  and  crinkle  of  sand  so  open.  Therefore  I  called  in  my 
where  the  turbots  lie ;  but  to  a  tag-  usual  briskness,  "Lo,  the  water  is 
rag  Scotchman  !  It  was  spoken  of  rising  I  The  children  must  be  at  the 
upon  every  pebble  from  Britton  mouth  of  the  well.  What  will  the 
Ferry  to  Aberthaw.  David  Llewel-  good  wife  prophesy  if  she  sees  theo 
l^n  put  under  the  feet  of  a  fellow  coming  up  the  stairs  with  th^  two 
like  Sandy  Macraw— a  beggarly,  in-  feet  soaking  wet,  Master  Uezekiah  f 
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CHAPTER  XVn. — FOR  A  LITTLE  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

On  the  very  next  day,  I  received  out."    But  Watkin  was  truth  itself, 

such  a  visit  as  never  had  come  to  and  she  nodded,  and  said  *^Ness," 

mj  house  before.     For  while  T  was  at  the  end  of  his  speech, 

trimming  my  hooks,  and  wondering  **And,    if    you    please,    sir,    Mr. 

how  to  get  out  of  all  this  trouble  Llewellyn,  whatever  is  a  *^belung,' 

with  mj  conscience  sound  and  my  sir?     All   the  way  she  have  been 

pocket  improved ;  suddenly  T  heard  asking  for  '  belung,  belung,  belung.* 

a  voice  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  And  I  cannot  tell  for  the  life  of  me 

"  I  'ants  to  yalk,  I  toll  'a,  Yatkin.  whatever  is  *  belung.' " 

Put  me  down  derekk^rly.     I  'ants  "  Boy,  never  ask .  what  is  unbe- 

to  see  old  Davy."  coming,"    I    replied,   in    a    manner 

**  And  old  Davy  wants  to  see  you,  which  made  Jiim   blush,   according 

you  beauty,"  I  cried,  as  she  jumped  to    my    intention.      For  the  word 

like  a  little  wild  kid,  and  took  all  might  bo'  English  for  all  I  knew, 

my  house  with  a  glance,  and  then  and  have  something  of  high  life  in 

me.  it      However,   I  found,  by-and-by, 

"  Does    'a    know,    I    yikes    this  that  it  meant  what  she  was  able  to 

house,  and  I  yikes  'a,  and  I  yikes  call  *Ummibella,'  when  promoted  a 

Yatkin,  and  Ickle  Bunny,  and  evely-  year  in  the  dictionary, 

body  ?"  But  now   anybody    should    only 

She  pointed  all  round  for  every-  have  seen  her,  who  wanted  a  little 

body,   with  all  ten  fingers    spread  rousing  up.     My  cottage,  of  course, 

everyway.        Then    Watkin    came  is  not  much  to  boast  of,  compared 

after  her,  like  her  slave,  with  a  fool-  with  castles,  and  so  on ;  nevertho- 

ish  grin  on  his  countenance,  in  spite  less    there    is    something    about  it 

of  the  undertaking  business.  pleasant  and  good,  like  its  owner. 

*'  If  you  please,  sir,  Mr.  Llewellyn,"  You  might  see  ever  so  many  houses, 
he  said,  *^  we  was  forced  to  bring  and  think  them  larger,  and  grander, 
her  over;  she  have  been  crying  so  and  so  on,  with  more  opportunity 
dreadful,  and  shivering  about  the  for  sitting  down,  and  less  for  knock- 
black  pit-hole  so.  And  when  the  ing  your  head  perhaps ;  and  after  all 
black  things  came  into  the  house,  you  would  come  back  to  mine.  Not 
she  was  going  clean  out  of  her  little  for  the  sake  of  the  meat  in  the  cup- 
mind,  ever  so  many  times  almost,  board — because  I  seldom  had  any, 
No  use  it  was  at  all  to  tell  her  ever  and  far  inferior  men  had  more ;  but 
so  much  a-yard  they  was.  *  I  don't  because— well,  it  does  not  matter, 
yike  back,  and  I  'on't  have  back.  I  never  could  make  you  understand, 
Yite  I  yikes,  and  boo  I  yikes ;  and  unless  you  came  to  see  it 
my  dear  papa  be  so  very  angry,  when  Only  I  felt  that  I  had  found  a 
I  tells  him  all  about  it'  She  went  wonderful  creatiu'e  to  make  roe  out, 
on  like  that,  and  she  did  so  cry,  and  enter  almost  into  my  own  views 
mother  said  she  must  change  the  (of  which  the  world  is  not  capable) 
air  a  bit"  every  time  I  took  this  child  up  and 

All  the  time  he  was  telling  me  down    the    staircase.      She    would 

this,  she  watched  him  with  her  head  have  jumps,  and  she  made  me  talk 

on  one  side  and  her  lips  kept  readv  in  a  manner  that  quite    surprised 

in  the  most  comic  manner,  as  much  myself ;  and  such  a  fine  feeling  grew 

as  to  say,  "  Now  you  tell  any  stories  up  between  us,  that  it  was  a  happy 

at  my  expense,  and  you  may  look  thing  for  the  whole  of  us,  not  to 
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have  Bunny  in  the  way  just  then,  and  white,  which  marked  her  so 
Mother  Jones  was  giving  her  apple-  from  common  children,  looked  jw  if 
party ;  as  she  always  did  when  the  too  much  of  puzzling  and  of  wonder- 
red  streaks  came  upon  her  "  Early  ing  had  been  done  there.  Even  the 
Margarets."  But  I  always  think  the  gloss  of  her  rich  brown  poll  was 
White  Juneating  is  a  far  superior  faded,  with  none  to  care  for  it ; 
apple :  and  I  have  a  tree  of  it.  My  while  the  dainty  feet  and  hands,  so 
little  garden  is  nothing  grand,  any  sensitive  as  to  a  speck  of  dirt,  were 
more  than  the  rest  of  my  premises,  enough  to  bring  the  tears  of  pity 
or  even  myself,  if  it  comes  to  that ;  into  a  careful  mother's  eyes, 
still  you  might  go  for  a  long  day's  "  Gardy  la  I  'Ook  'e  see,  'hot  de- 
walk,  and  find  very  few  indeed  to  gustin'  naily  pailies!  And  poor 
beat  it,  unless  you  were  contradic-  Bardie  nuffin  to  kean  'em  with !" 
tory.  For  ten  doors  at  least,  both  While  I  was  setting  this  grief  to 
west  and  east,  this  was  admitted  rest  (for  which  she  kissed  me  bcauti- 
silently  ;  as  was  proved  by  their  fully),  many  thoughts  came  through 
sending  to  mo  for  a  cabbage,  an  my  mind  about  this  little  creature^ 
artichoke,  or  an  onion,  or  anything  She  and  I  were  of  one  accord,  upon 
choice  for  a  Sunday  dinner.  It  so  many  important  points ;  and 
may  suit  these  very  people  now  when  she  differed  from  me,  perhaps 
to  shake  their  heads  and  to  run  me  she  was  in  the  right  almost :  which  is 
down,  but  they  should  not  forget  a  thing  that  I  never  knew  happen  in 
what  I  did  for  them,  when  it  comes  a  whole  village  of  grownup  people 
to  pronouncing  fair  judgment.  And  by  the  time  I  had  brushed  her 
Poor  Bardie  appeared  as  full  of  hair  and  tied  up  the  bows  of  her 
bright  spirit,  and  as  brave  as  ever,  frocK  afresh,  and  when  she  began  to 
and  when  she  tumbled  from  jump-  dance  again,  and  to  play  every  kind 
ing  two  steps,  what  did  she  do  but  of  trick  with  me,  I  said  to  myself, 
climb  back  and  jump  three,  which  "I  must  have  this  child.  What- 
even  Bunny  was  afraid  to  do.  But  ever  may  come  of  it,  I  will  risk — 
I  soon  perceived  that  this  was  only  when  the  price  of  butcher' s-nieat 
a  sort  of  a  flash  in  the  pan,  as  it  comes  down." 

were.     The  happy  change  from  the  This  I  said  in  real  earnest;  but 

gloom  of  Sker  House,  from  the  silent  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  went  up, 

corners  and  creaking  stairs,  and  long-  and   I  never  have  known   it  come 

faced    people    keeping    watch,    and  down  again. 

howling  every  now  and  then — also  While  I  was  thinking,  our  Bunny 
the  sight  of  me  again  (whom  she  came  in,  full  of  apples,  raw  and 
looked  upon  as  her  chief  protector),  roasted,  and  of  the  things  the  chil- 
and  the  general  air  of  tidiness  belong-  dren  said.  But  at  the  very  first  sight 
ing  to  my  dwelling — these  things  of  Bardie,  everything  else  was  gone 
called  forth  all  at  once  the  play  and  from  her.  All  the  other  children  were 
jojrful  spring  of  her  nature.  But  fit  only  to  make  dirt-pies  of.  This 
when  she  began  to  get  tired  of  this,  confirmed  and  held  me  steadfast  in 
and  to  long  for  a  little  coaxing,  even  the  opinions  which  I  had  formed 
the  stupidest  gaffer  could  see  that  without  any  female  assistance, 
she  was  not  the  child  she  had  been.  In  spite  of  all  her  own  concerns 
Her  little  face  seemed  pinched  and  (of  which  she  was  full  enough,  good- 
pale,  and  prematurely  grave  and  ness  knows).  Bunny  came  up,  and 
odd;  while  in  the  grey  eyes  tears  pulled  at  her,  by  reason  of  some- 
shone  ready  at  any  echo  of  thought  thing  down  her  back,  which  wanted 
to  fall     Also  her  forehead,   broad  putting  to  rights  a  little — a  plait,  or 
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a  tuck,  or  some  manner  of  gear;  five  or  six  times  every  day;  and 
only  I  thought  it  a  clever  Uiing,  she  never  was  weary  of  giving  ad- 
and  the  little  one  approved  of  it.  vice,  though  she  said  every  time 
And  then,  our  Bunny  being  in  her  that  it  must  be  the  last  And  a 
best,  these  children  took  notice  of  lucky  thing  it  was  for  me  in  all  this 
one  another,  to  settle  which  of  them  responsibility  to  have  turned  enough 
was  nearer  to  the  proper  style  of  of  money,  through  skilful  catch  and 
clothes.  And  each  admired  the  sale  of  flsh,  to  allow  of  my  staying 
other  for  anything  which  she  had  not  at  home  a  little,  and  not  only  wash- 
got  herself.  ing  and    mending    of    clothes,   but 

"Come,  you  baby-chits,"  said  I,  treating  the  whole  of  the  house- 
being  pleased  at  their  womanly  hold  to  the  delicacies  of  the  season, 
ways,  so  early ;  "  all  of  us  wint  some  However,  it  is  not  my  habit  to 
food,  I  think.  Can  we  eat  our  thing  myself  anything  wonderful ; 
dresses?"  The  children,  of  course,  that  I  leave  to  the  rest  of  the 
understood  me  not ;  nevertheless,  world :  and  no  doubt  any  good  and 
what  I  said  was  sense.  clever  man  might  have  done  a  great 

And  if,  to   satisfy  womankind —  part  of  what  I  did.     Only  if  any- 

for  which  I  have  deepest  regard  and  thing  should  befall  us,  out  of  the 

respect — I  am  forced  to  enter  into  reach  of  a  sailor's  skill  and  the  depth 

questions  higher  than  reason  of  men  of  Bunny's  experience,  mother  Jones 

can  climb— of  washing,  and  ironing,  promised  to  come  straight  in,   the 

and    quilling,   and    gophering,    and  very  moment  I  knocked  at  the  wall ; 

setting  up,  and  styles  of  transparent  and  her  husband  slept  with  such 

reefing,  and  all  our  other  endeavours  musical  sound  that  none  could  be 

to  fetch  this  child  up  to  her  station  lonely  in  any  house  near,  and  so  did 

— the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  all  of  her  ten  children  who  could 

have  mother  Jones  in  to  write  it  for  crack  a  lollipop, 
me;   if  only   she  can  be  forced  to        Upon  the  whole,  we  passed    so 

spell.  smoothly  over  the  first  evening,  with 

However,  that  is  beyond  all  hope ;  the  two  children  as  hard  at  play  as 

and  even  I  find  it  hard  sometimes  if  they  were  paid  fifty  pounds  for 

to    be    sure  of    the  royal  manner,  it,   that    having    some    twenty-five 

Only  I  go  by  the  Bible  always,  for  shillings  in  hand  after  payment  of 

every  word  that  I  can  find ;  being  all  creditors,  and  only  ten  weeks  to 

taught  (ever  since  I  could  read  at  my  pension-day,  with  my  boat  un- 

aU)  that  his  Majesty,  James  L,  con-  known  to  anybody,  and  a  very  good 

firmed  it  prospect  of  fish  running  up  from 

Now  this  is  not  at  all  the  thing  the  Mumbles  at  the  next  full  moon, 

which  I  wanted  to  put  before  you  I  set  the  little  one  on  my  lap,  after  a 

clearly ;  because  I  grow  like  a  tomb-  good  bout  of  laughing  at  her  very 

stone  often,   only  fit  to  make  you  queer  ins  and  outs — for  all   things 

laugh,   when  I  stand  on  my  right  seemed  to  be  all  alive  with,  as  well  as 

to  be  serious.     My  great  desire  is  to,  her. 

to  tell  you  what  I  did,  and  how  I        "Will    you    stay    with    me,   my 

did  it,  as  to  the  managing  of  these  dear  ?"  I  said,  as  bold  as  King  Qeorge 

children,  even  for  a  day  or  two,  so  and  the  Dragon;    "would  you  like 

as  to  keep  them    from  crying,   or  to  live  with  old  Davy  and  Bunny, 

scorching,  or  spoiling  their  clothes,  and    have    ever    so    many    frocks 

or  getting  wet,  or  having  too  much  washed,  soon  as  ever  ho  can  buy 

victuals  or  .too  little.     Of  course  I  them  ?"    For  nothing  satisfied  her . 

consulted  that  good  mother  Jones  better  than  to  see  her    one   gown 
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washed.     She  laid  her  head  on  one  these  charming  things  to  me,  I  car- 
side  a  litUe,  60  that  I  felt  it  hot  to  ried  her  up  to  bed  with  Bunny,  and 
my  bosom,   being  excused  of    my  sung  them  both  away  to  sleep  with  a 
waistcoat ;  and  I  knew  that  she  had  melancholy  dirge  of  sea. 
overworked  herself.  Into  whatever  state  of  life  it  may 

"  Ness,"  she  said,  jifter  thinking  please  God ,  to  call   me — though    I 

a  bit     ^^  Ness,  1  live  with  'a,  ola  fear  there  cannot  be  many  more  at 

Davy,  till  my  dear  mamma  con^  for  this  age  of  writing — ^it  always  will 

me.     Does  ^e  know,  old  Davy,  'hot  I  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  my  first 

thinks  ?'*  principle  and  practice  to  do  mv  very 

**  No,  my  pretty ;  I  only  know  that  utmost  (which  is  far  less  than  it 

you  are  always  thinking."     And  so  was,  since  the  doctor  stopped  my 

she  was ;  no  doubt  of  it.  hornpipes)  to  be  pleasant  >nd  good 

"  I  tell  'a,  old  Davy,  'hot  I  thinks,  company.     And  it   is    this  leading 

No— I  can*t  tell  'a ;   only  sompfin.  motive  which  ha»  kept  me  from  do- 

'Et    me    go    for   more    pay    with  scribing — as  I  might  have  done,  to 

Bunny."  make  you  tingle  and  bo  angry  after- 

"No,  my  dear,  just  stop  a  min-  wards — the  state    of    Sker    House, 

ute.     Bunny  has  got  no  breath  left  and  of  Evan    Thomas,   and    Mozy 

in   her ;    she  is  such  a    great    fat  his  wife,  and  aU  their  friends,  about 

Bunny.     What  you  mean  to  say  is,  those  five  poor  rabbiters.   Also  other 

that  you  don*t  know  how  papa  and  darkish  matters,  such  as  the  plight 

mamma  could  ever  think  of  leaving  of  those  obstinate  black  men  when 

you  such  a  long,  long  time  away."  they  came  ashore  at  last,  three  to- 

She  shook  her  curly  pate  as  if  gether,   and  sometimes  four,   as  if 

each  frizzle  were  a  puzzle ;  and  her  they  had  fought  in  the  water.     And, 

sweet  white  forehead  seemed  a  main-  after  all,  what  luck  they  had  in  ob- 

sail  full  of  memory ;  and  then  gay  taining  proper  obsequies,  inasmuch 

presence  was  in  her  eyes,  and  all  as,  by  order  of  Crowner  Bowles,  a 

the  play  which  I  had  stopped  broke  great  hole  in  the  sand  was  dug  in 

upon  her  mind  again.  a  little  sheltered  valley,  and  kept 

"Tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor,"  open  till  it  was  fairly  thought  that 
she  began,  with  her  beautiful  fingers  the  sea  must  have  finished  with 
crawling,  like  white  camelian  com-  them ;  and  then,  after  being  care- 
passes,  up  the  well-made  buttons  fully  searched  for  anything  of  value, 
of  my  new  smock-guernsey ;  for  they  were  rolled  in  all  t<^ether,  and 
though  I  had  begged  my  hot  waist-  kept  down  with  stones,  like  the 
coat  of^  I  never  was  lax  of  dress  parish  mangle,  and  covered  with  a' 
in  her  presence  as  I  would  be  in  handsome  mound  of  sand.  And 
Bunny's — or,  in  short,  with  any-  not  only  this,  but  in  spite  of  ex- 
body  except  this  little  lady.  I  my-  pense  and  the  murmuring  of  the 
self  taught  her  that  "  tinker,  tailor,"  vestry,  a  board  well  tarred  (to  show 
and  had  a  right  to  have  it  done  to  their  colour)  was  set  up  in  the  midst 
me.  And  she  finished  it  ofi*  with  of  it,  and  their  number  "  85 " 
such  emphasis  upon  button  Na  7,  chalked  up;  and  so  they  were 
which  happened  to  be  the  last  stopped  of  their  mischief  awhile, 
of  them,  "gentleman,  ploughboy,  after  shamefully  robbing  their  poor 
fief,"  looking  straight  into  my  eyes,  importer. 

and  both  of  us  laughing  at  the  fine  But  if  this  was  conducted  hand- 
idea  that  I  could  possibly  be  called  somely,  how  much  more  so  were 
a  thief !  But  fearing  to  grow  per-  the  funerals  of  the  five  young  white 
haps  foolish  about  her,  as  she  did  men !    The  sense  of  the  nei^bour- 
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hood,  and  the  stir,  and  the  presence  ter  was  so  lasting  and  so  whole- 
of  the  Coroner  (who  stopped  a  whole  some,  that  she  never  spoke  without 
week  for  sea  air  and  freshness,  after  knowing  something.  When  from 
seeing  so  many  good  things  come  in,  this  capital  female  I  heard  that  our 
and  perceiving  so  many  ways  home  churchyard  had  won  the  victory, 
that  night,  that  he  made  up  his  and  when  I  foresaw  the  demented 
mind  to  none  of  them) ;  also  the  condition  of  glory  impending  upon 
feeling  (which  no  one  expressed,  hut  our  villi^e  (not  only  from  five  mag- 
all  would  have  heen  disappointed  nificent  paUs,  each  with  its  proper 
of)  that  honest  hlack  Evan,  after  attendance  of  hlack,  and  each  with 
knocking  so  many  men  down  in  fine  hymns  and  good  howling,  hut 
hoth  parishes  and  the  extra-parochial  yet  more  than  that  from  the  hot 
manor,  was  designed,  by  this  down-  strength  of  triumph  achieved  over 
right  blow  from  above,  to  repent  and  vaunting  Kenfig),  then  it  came  into 
to  entertain  every  one  ;  and  most  my  mind  to  steal  away  with  Bardie, 
of  all,  the  fact  that  five  of  a  highly  A  stem  and  sad  sacrifice  of  my- 
respectable  family  were  to  be  buried  self,  I  assured  myself  that  it  wa's, 
at  once,  to  the  saving  of  four  future  and  would  be ;  for  few  even  of  our 
funerals,  all  of  which  must  have  oldest  men  could  enjoy  a  funeral 
been  fine  ones, — these  universal  more  than  I  did,  with  its  sad  reflec- 
sympathies  compelled  the  house  and  tions  and  junketings.  And  I  might 
the  people  therein  to  exert  them-  have  been  head-man  of  all  that  day, 
selves  to  the  uttermost  entitled  not  ^only  to  drop  the  mould. 
Enough  that  it  gave  satisfaction,  but  to  make  the  speech  afterwards 
not    universal,    but    general ;    and  at  the  Inn. 

even  that  last  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  But  I  abandoned  all  these  rights, 
in  such  great  outbursts  of  sympathy,  and  braved  once  more  the  opinions 
Though  Moudlin  chiu-ch  is  more  of  neighbours  (which  any  man  may 
handy  for  Sker,  and  the  noble  Port-  do  once  too  -often) ;  and  when  the 
reeve  of  Kenfig  stood  upon  his  right  advance  of  sound  came  towards 
to  it,  still  there  were  stronger  rea-  us,  borne  upon  the  western  wind 
sons  why  old  Newton  should  have  from  the  end  of  Newton  Wayn, 
the  preference.  And  Sker  being  slowly  hanging  through  the  air,  as 
outside  cither  parish,  Crowner  if  the  air  loved  death  of  man — the 
Bowles,  on  receipt  of  a  guinea,  solemn  singing  6f  the  people  who 
swore  down  the  Portreeve  to  his  must  go  that  way  themselves,  and 
very  vamps.  For  Moxy  Thomas  told  it  in  their  melody ;  and  when 
was  a  Newton  woman,  and  loved  the  Clevice  rock  rung  softly  with 
every  scrape  of  a  shoe  there ;  and  the  tolling  bell,  as  well  as  ^lith  the 
her  uncle,  the  clerk,  would  have  rolling  dirges,  we  slipped  away  at 
ended  his  days  if  the  fees  had  gone  the  back  of  it — that  is  to  say,  pretty 
over  to  Kenfig.  Our  parson,  as  Bardie  and  I.  For  Bunny  was. 
well,  was  a  very  fine  man,  and  a  purer  of  Newton  birth  than  to  leave 
match  for  the  whole  of  the  service ;  such  a  sight  without  tearing  away, 
while  the  little  fellow  at  Moudlin  And  desiring  some  little  to  hear  all 
always  coughed  at  a  word  of  three  about  it,  I  left  her  with  three  very 
syllables.  good  young  women,  smclhng  strong- 
There  was  one  woman  in  our  vil-  ly  of  southernwood,  who  were  begin- 
lage  who  was  always  right  She  ning  to  weep  already,  and  promised 
had  been  disappointed,  three  times  to  tell  me  the  whole  of  it 
over,  in  her  early  and  middle  days ;  As  we  left  this  dismal  business, 
and  the  efifoct  of  this  on  her  chanic-  Bardie  danced  along  beside  me,  like 
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an    ostrich-feather   blown   at      In  your  mamma  and  all  the  family  wiih 

among  the  sand-hills  soon  I  got  her,  him ;    and  then  what  a  supper  we 

where  she  could  see  nothing,  and  the  will  have  I'* 

thatch  of    rushes    deadened   every        "'111  \"   she  said;   "and    poor 

pulse  of  the  funeral  bell.     And  then  Bardie  too?" 

a  strange  idea  took  me,  all  things  But  the  distance  of  the  supper- 
being  strange  just  now,  that  it  might  time  was  a  very  sad  disappointment 
prove  a  rich  wise  thing  to  go  for  a  to  her,  and  her  briffht  eyes  filled 
quiet  cruise  with  Bardie.  In  that  with  haze.  And  then  she  said, 
boat,  and  on  the  waves,  she  might  "Ness"  very  quietly,  because  she 
remember  things  recovered  by  the  was  growing  to  understand  that  she 
chance  of  semblance.  Therefore,  could  not  have  her  own  way  now. 
knowing  that  all  living  creatures  five  I  lay  on  my  oars  and  watched  her 
miles  either  way  of  us  were  sure  to  carefully,  while  she  was  shaking  her 
be  in  Newton  churchyard  nearly  head  and  wondering,  with  her  little 
all  the  afternoon,  and  then  in  the  white  shoulders  above  the  thwart, 
public-houses,  I  scrupled  not  to  and  her  innocent  and  intelligent  eyes 
launch  my  boat  and  go  to  sea  with  full  of  the  spreading  sky  and  sea. 
the  little  one.  For  if  we  steered  a  It  was  not  often  one  had  the  chance, 
proper  course  no  funeral  could  see  through  the  ever-flitting  change,  to 
us.  And  so  I  shipped  her  gingerly,  learn  the  calm  and  true  expression 
The  glory  of  her  mind  was  such  that  of  that  poor  young  creature's  face, 
overboard  she  must  have  jumped,  Even  now  I  could  not  tell,  except 
except  for  my  Sunday  neck-tie  with  that  her  playful  eyes  were  lonely, 
a  half-inch  knot  around  her.  And  and  her  tender  lips  were  trembling, 
the  more  I  rowed  the  more  she  and  a  heartful  of  simple  love  could 
laughed,  and  looked  at  the  sun  with  find  no  outlet,  and  lost  itself.  These 
her  eyes  screwed  up,  and  at  the  little  things,  when  thinking  thus, 
water  with  all  wide  open.  "'Hare  or  having  thought  flow  through 
is  *a  going,  old  Davy  ?"  she  said,  slip-  them,  never  ought  to  be  disturbed, 
ping  from  under  my  Sunday  splice,  because  their  brains  are  tender, 
and  coming  to  me  wonderfully,  and  The  unknown  stream  will  soon  run 
laying  her  tiny  hands  on  mine,  out,  and  then  they  are  fit  again  for 
which  beat  me  always,  as  she  had  play,  which  is  the  proper  work  of 
found  out ;  "  is  'a  going  to  my  man.  We  open  the  world,  and  we 
dear  papa,  and  mamma,  and  icklo  close  the  world,  with  nothing  more 
bother  ?''  than  this ;  and  while  our  manhood 
"  No,  my  pretty,  you  must  wait  is  too  grand  (for  a  score  and  a  half 
for  them  to  come.  We  are  going  of  years,  perhaps^  to  take  things 
to  catch  some  fish,  and  salt  them,  but  in  earnest,  the  justice  of  our 
that  they  may  keep  with  a  very  fine  birth  is  on  us, — we  are  fortune's 
smell    till  your   dear   papa   brings  plaything. 


CHAPTER  IVIU. — PUBLIC   APPROBATION. 

If  that  child  had  no  luck  herself  was  smiling,  proud  of  pleasant  mao- 
(ezcept,  of  course,  in  meeting  me),  ners.  Directly  I  began  to  fish  at 
at  any  rate  she  never  failed  to  bring  the  western  tail  of  the  Tuscar, 
me  wondrous  fortune.  The  air  was  scarcely  a  fish  forebore  me.  Whiting- 
smooth,  and  sweet,  and  soft,  the  sky  pollacks  run  in  shoals,  and  a  shoal  I 
had  not  a  wrinkle,  and  the  fickle  sea  had  of  them ;  and  the  way  I  spUt 
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and  dried  them  made  as  long  for  tmj  palms  laid  together  upon  hef 

brtttkfast  -  time.      And  Bardie  did  breast  and  thus  she  said  her  simple 

enjoy  them  so.  prayer. 

The  more  I  dwelled  with  that  little  "  Pay  God  bless  dear  papa,  and 

child,  the  more  I  grew  wrapped  up  mama,   and    ickle   bother.      Gentle 

in  her.     Her  nature  was  so  odd  and  Jesus,  meek  and  mild,  ^ook  upon  a 

loving,    and    her   wa^    so   pretty,  ickle   shild,   and  make  me  a  good 

Many  men  forego  their  goodness,  so  gal.     Amen.'' 

that  they  forget  the  nature  of  a  little  Then  she  got  up  and  kissed  poor 

darling  chOd.     OthervHse,  perhaps.  Bunny,   and  was   put  into  bed  as 

we  might  not,  if  we  kept  our  hearts  good  as  gold,  and  slept  like  a  little 

aright,  so  despise  the  days  of  loving,  dormouse  till  morning, 

and  the  time  of  holiness.    Now  this  Take  all  together  now,  we  had  a 

baby  almost  shamed  me,  and  I  might  happy  time  of  it.     Every  woman  in 

say  Bunny  too,   when,   having  un>  Newton  praised  me  for  my  kindness 

dressed  her,  and  put  the  coarse  rough  to  the  child ;   and    even    the   men 

night-gown  on  her,  which  came  from  who  had  too  many  could  not  stand 

Skei^  with  the  funerals,  my  grand-  against  Bardie's  smile.     They  made 

child  called  me  from  up>stairs,   to  up,  indeed,  some  scandalous  story,  as 

meet  some  great  emergency.  might    have  been    expected,   about 

"  Granny,  come  up  with  the  stick  my  relationship  to  the  baby,  and 
dreckly  moment,  granny  dear !  her  sudden  appearance  so  shortly 
Missy  'ont  go  into  bed.  Such  a  bad  after  my  poor  wife's  death.  How- 
wicked  child  she  is."  ever,  by  knocking  three  men  down, 

I  ran    up-stairs,   and    there  was  I  produced  a  more  active  growth  of 
Bunny  all  on  fire  with  noble  wrath,  charity  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  there  stood  Bardie  sadly  scrap-  And  very  soon  a  thing  came  to 
ing  the  worm-eaten  floor  with  her  pass,  such  as  I  never  could  have  ex- 
small  white  toes.  pected,  and  of  a  nature  to  lift  me 

"  I'se   not   a  yicked  shild,"  she  (even  more  than  the  free  use  of  my 

said,  ^^  Fse  a  vae  good  gal,  I  is ;  I  pole)  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 

'ont    go    to    bed    till    I    say    my  months,  above  the  reach  of  libel,  from 

payers  to  'Mighty  Gk>d,  as  my  dear  any  one  below  the  rank  of  a  justice 

mama  make  me.    She  be  very  angy  of  the  peace.    This  happened  just  as 

with  'a.  Bunny,  'hen  she  knows  it  follows.  One  night  the  children  were 

Hereupon  I  gave  Bunny  a  nice  snug  in  bed,  and  finding  the  even- 
little  smack,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  ings  long,  because  the  days  were 
let  her  taste  the  stick  which  she  had  shortening  in  so  fast — which  seemed 
invoked  so  eagerly.  However,  she  to  astonish  everybody — it  came  into 
roared  enough  without  it,  because  my  head  to  go  no  more  than  outside 
her  feelings  were  deeply  hurt,  my  own  door,  and  into  the  ^*  Jolly 
Bardie  also  cried  for  company,  or.  Sailors."    For  the  autumn  seemed 

rrhaps,  at  my  serious  aspect,  until  to  be  coming  on,  Mid  I  like  to  ex- 

piit  her  down  on  her  knees  and  press  my  opinions  upon  that  point 

bade  her  say  her  prayers,  and  have  m  society ;  never  being  sure  where 

done  with  it    At  the  same  time  it  I    may    be    before    ever    another 

struck  me  how  stupid  I  was  not  to  autumn.     Moreover,    the    landlord 

have  asked  about  this  before,  inas-  was  not  a  man  to  b^e  neglected  with 

much  as  even  a  child's  religion  may  impunity.     Ho  never  Hked  his  cus- 

reveal  some  of  its  history.  tomers  to  stay  too  long  away  from 

She  kndt  as  prettily  as  could  be,  him,  any  more  than  our  parson  did ; 

with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  and  pleasant  as  he  was  when  pleased , 

VOL.  ex. — ^NO.  DCLXXn.  2  M 
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•nd  generous  in  the  waj  of  credit  to  witha  sancer^  and  a  curtsey.  ^'  WeQ,'' 

people  with  any  furniture,  nothing  thought  I,  ^^  this  is  real  gk>ry.'*   And 

was  more  sure  to  vex  him,  than  for  I  longed  to  know  how  I  had  -earned 

a  man,  without  excuse,  to  pretend  it 

to  get  on  without  him.  It  was  not  likely^  with  aU  those 

Now  when  I  came  into  the  room,  people  gazing  so  respectfully,  that  I 

wliere  our  little  sober  proceedings  would  deign  to  anthem  coarsely,  what 

are  —  a    narrow    room,    and    dark  the  deuoe  could  have  made  them  do  it 

enough,  yet  full  of  much  good  feel-  I  had  always  felt  myself  unworthy  of 

ing,  also  with  hard  wooden  chairs  obscure  position,  and  had  dreamed, 

worn  soft  by  generations  of  sitting —  ftnr  many  years,  of  haying  my  merits 

a  sudden  stir  arose  among  the  ex-  perceived  at  last     And  to  ask  the 

cellent  people  present    They  turned  reason  would  have  been  indeed  a 

and  looked  at  me,  as  if  they  had  degradation,  although  there  was  not 

never  enjoyed  that  privilege,  or,  at  a  fibre  of  me  but  quivered  to  know 

any  rate,  had  failed  to  make  proper  all    about  it      Herein,  however,   I 

use    of    it   before.      And    ere   my  overshot  the  mark,  as  I  found  out 

modesty  was  certain  whether  this  afterwards ;  foe  my  careless  manner 

were  for  good  or  harm,  they  raised  made  people  say  that  I  must  have 

such  a  clapping  with  hands  and  feet,  written  the  whole  myself — a  thing 

and  a  clinking  of  glasses  in  a  line  so  very  far  below  me^  that  I  seom 

with  it^  that  I  felt  myself  worthy  of  to  answer  it  But  here  it  is;  and  then 

some  great  renown.     I  stood  there  you  can  judge  from  the  coarse  style, 

and  bowed,  and  made  my  best  leg,  and  the  three-decked  words,  whether 

and  took  off  my  hat  in  acknowledg-  it  be  work  of  mine, 

mcnt     Observing  this,  they  were  all  Felix    Farley's    Bristol    Journal, 

delighted,  as  if  I  had  done  them  a  Saturday,  July  24^   1782. — ^^  Shi^- 

real  honour ;  and  up  they  arose  with  wreck  aiid  lou  of  all  haruU — Jf&ro- 

one  accord,  and  gave  me  three  cheers,  ism  of  a  British  ^/r.-— We  hear  of 

with   an    Englishman    setting    the  a  sad  catastrophe  from  the  coast  of 

proper  tune  for  it  Glamorganshira       The    season    of 

I  found  myself  so  overcome  all  at  great  heat  and  drought,  from  which 

once  with  my  own  fame  and  celeb-  our    readers    must   have   suffered, 

rity,  that  I  called  for  a  glass  of  hot  broke  up,  as  they  may  kindly  re> 

rum^ind-water,  with  the  nipple  of  a  member,  with    an  almost   unpreee- 

lemon  in  it,  and  sugar  the  size  of  a  dented  gale  of  wind  and  thunder, 

nutmeg.    My  order  was  taken  with  on  Sunday,   the  11th  day  of  this 

a  speed  and  deference  hitherto  quite  month.      In  the  height  of « the  tem- 

unknown  to  mfi ;   and  better  than  pest  a  large  ship  was  descried,  cast 

that  seven  men  opened  purses,  and  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  upon  a 

challenged  the  right  to  pay  for  it  notorious  reef  of  rocks,  at  a  little 

Entering  into  so  rare  a  chance  of  place  called  Sker,  about  twenty  milea 

getting  on  quite  gratis,  and  knowing  to  the   east  of  Swansea.      Serious 

that  such  vi^ws  are  quick  to  depart  i^>prehen8ion8  were  entertained  by 

I  called  for  6  02.  of  tobacqo,  with  the  spectators  for  the  safety  of  the 

the  Bristol  stamp  (a  red  crown)  upon  crew,  which  appeared  to  eonaist  of 

it    Scarce  had  I  tested  the  draught  blaok  men.     Their  fears  wer«  too 

of  a  pip^-^whichl  had  to  do  some-  truly  verified,  for  in  less  than  an 

times  for  half  an  houK,  with  all  to  hour  the  ill-fattd  bark  suooimbed 

blow  out  'uid  no  drawing  ii^-^when  to  her  cruel  adversaries.    No  adult 

tho  tpWcca  was  nt  i^y  elbow,  served  male  of  either  colour  appears  to  have 
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reached  the  shore  alive,  although  his  mark,  according  to  manners  and 
a  celehrated  fisherman,  and  h^oic  appearance.  And  very  likely  he 
pensioner  of  om*  royal  navy,  whose  made  a  mistake  between  my  de- 
name  is  David  Llewellyn,  and  who  scription  of  what  I  was  ready,  as 
traces  his  lineige  from  the  royal  well  as  desirous,  to  carry  out,  and 
bard  of  that  patronymic,  performed  what  I  bodily  did  go  through,  ay, 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  proved  him-  and  more,  to  the  back  of  it  How- 
self  utterly  regardless  of  his  own  ever,  1  liked  ^is  account  very  much, 
respectable  and  blameless  life,  by  and  resolved  to  encourage  yet  more 
plunging  repeatedly  into  the  boiling  warmly  the  next  man  who  came  to 
surges,  and  battling  with  the  raging  me  with  a  bad  hat  What,  then, 
elements,  in  the  vain  hope  of  extri-  was  my  disgust  at  perceiving,  at  the 
eating  the  sufferers  from  a  watery  very  foot  of  that  fine  description  a 
grave.  With  the  modesty  which  tissue  of  stuff  like  the  following : 
appears  to  be,  under  some  inscrut-  **  Another  account  [from  a  highly- 
able  law  of  nature,  inseparable  from  esteemed  correspondent]. — The  great 
courage  of  the  highest  order,  this  invasion  of  sand,  whidii  has  for  so 
heroic  tar  desires  to  remain  in  *ob-  many  generations  spread  such  wide 
scurity.  This  we  could  not  recon-  devastation,  and  occa«oned  such 
cile  with  our  sense  of  dutjr ;  and  if  grievous  loss  to  landowners  on  the 
any  lover  of  our  blade  brethren  finds  western  coast  of  Glamorganshire, 
himself  moved  by  this  narration,  we  made  anoUier  groat  stride  in  the 
shall  be  happy  to  take  charge  of  storm  of  Sabbath-day,  July  11.  A 
any  remittance  marked  *D.  L.'  It  vessel  of  considerable  burthen,  named 
grieves  us  to  add  that  none  escaped  the  Andalusia,  and  laden  with 
except  an  intelligent  young  female,  n^roes,  most  carefully  shipped  for 
who  clung  to  the  neck  of  Llewellyn,  conversion  among  the  good  mer^ 
She  states  that  the  ship  was  the  chants  of  Bristol,  appears  to  have 
Andalusia,  and  had.  sailed  from  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sand ;: 
Appledore,  which  is,  we  believe,  in  and  our  black  fellow^creatures  dis- 
Devonshire.  The  respected  Coroner  appeared.  It  is  to  be  feared,  from 
Bowles  held  an  inquest,  which  af-  this  visitation  of  an  ever-benign^, 
forded  universal  satisfaction.^*  Providence,  that  few  of  them  had 
Deeply  surprised  as  I  was  to  find  been  converted,  and  that  the  burden 
how  accurately,  upon  the  whole,  of  their  sins  disabled  them  from  swim - 
this  paper  had  got  the  story  of  it  ming.  If  one  had  been  snatched  as 
— for  not  much  less  than  half  was  a  brand  from  the  burning,  gladly 
true— it  was  at  first  a  puzzle  to  me  would  we  have  recorded  H,  and  sent 
how  ^ey  could  nave  learned  so  him  forward  prayerfolly  for  suste« 
much  about  myself,  and  the  valiant  nance  on  his  way  ta  ih^  Lord.  But 
manner  in  which  I  intended  to  the  only  eye-witness  (whose  word 
behave,  but  found  no  opportunity,  must  never  be  relied  upon  when 
Until  I  remembered  that  a  man,  maxmnon  enters  into  the  conflict), 
possessmg  a  very  bad  hat,  had  re-  a  wom<K>ut  but  well-meaning  sailor, 
quested  ^e  honour  of  introducing  who  fAttens  #n  the  revenue  of  an 
himself  to  me,  in  my  own  house,  overbufdened  oomtitry — this  man  ran 
and  had  begged  me  by  all  means  to  away  so  fast  that  he  saw  hardly  any« 
consider  myself  at  home,  and  to  al-  thing.  The  Lord,  however,  knoweth 
low  ham  to  send  for  refreshment,  His  own  in  the  days  el  visitation, 
wfakh  I  would  not  hear  of  twice,  A  little  child  came  ashore  alive,  and 
but  gave  him  what  I  thought  up  to  a   dead  chiUl    bearing    a   coronet. 
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Many  people  have  supposed  that  rounded  me,  better  than  could  hare 
the  pusiQanimous  sailor  aforetoid  been  hoped  for,  I  spoke,  because 
knows  much  more  than  he  will  telL  they  expected  it 
It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into  that  *' Truly,  my  dear  friends,  I  am 
part  of  the  question.  Dutv,  how-  thankful  for  your  goodwill  towards 
ever,  compels  us  to  say,  that  any  me.  Also  to  the  unknown  writer, 
one  desiring  to  have  a  proper  com-  who  has  certainly  made  too  much 
prehension  of  this  heavy  but  right-  of  my  poor  unaided  efforts.  I  cUd 
ecus  judgment — ^for  He  doeth  all  my  best;  it  was  but  little:  and  who 
things  well— cannot  do  better  than  '  dreams  of  being  praised  for  it  ? 
apply  to  the  well-known  horologist  Again,  I  am  thankful  to  this  other 
of  Bridgend,  Hesekiah  Perkins,  also  writer,  who  has  overlooked  me  al- 
to the  royal  family."  together.      For    the   sake   of   poor 

The  above  yam  may  simply  be  Sandy  Macraw;  we  must  thank  him 

described  as  m  gallow's-rope  spun  by  that    he   kindly   forbore   to   make 

Jack    Ketch  himself   from  all  the  public  the  name." 

lies   of   all  the  scoundrels  he  has  You  should  have  seen  the  faces 

ever  hanged,  added  to  all  that  his  of  all  the  folk  around  the  table  when 

own  vile  heart  can  invent,  with  the  I  gave  them  this  surprise. 

deVil  to  help  him.     The  cold-blooded,  **Why,"  said  one,   *^we  thought 

creeping,   and  crawling  manner  in  for  sure  that  it  was  you  he  was 

which  I  mvself  was  alluded  to— al-  meaning,   Dyo  dear.      And  in  oar 

though  without  the  manliness  even  hearts  we  were  angry  to  him,  for 

to  set  my  name  down — as  well  as  such    falsehoods    large  and    black, 

the  low  hypocrisy  of  the  loathsome  Indeed  and  indeed,  true  enough  it 

white-livered  svntaz  of  it,  made  me,  may  be  of  a  man  outlandish  such  as 

— well,   I  will  say  no  more  —  the  Sandy  Macraw  is." 

filthiness  reeks  without  my  stirring,  ^*  Let  us  not  hasten  to  judge,"  I 

and,  indeed,  no  honest  man  should  replied ;    ^  Sandy  is  brave  enough, 

.touch  it ;  only,  if  Hezekiah  Perkins  I  daresay,  and  he  can  take  his  own 

'had  chanced  to  sneak  into  the  room  part  well    I  will  not  believe  that 

just  then,  his  wife  might  have  pro-  he  ran  away ;  very  likely  he  never 

phesied  shrouds  and  weeds.  was  there  at  alL      If  he  was,   he 

For  who  else  was  capable  of  such  deserves  high  praise  for  taking  some 

lies,   slimed  with  so  much  sancti-  little  care  of  himself.     I  should  not 

mony,  like  cellar-slugs,  or  bilge-hole  have  been  so  stiff  this  night,  if  I 

rats,  rolling  in  AngeKca,  wtole  all  had  only  had  the  common-sense  to 

their  entraUs  are  of  brimstone,  such  follow  his  example." 

as  Satan  would  scorn  to  vomit  ?    A  All  our  people  began  to  rejoice  ; 

bitter  pain  went  up  my  right  arm,  and  yet  they  requir^  as  all  of  as 

for  the  weakness  of  my  heart,  when  do,  something  more  than  strongest 

that  miscreant  gave  me  insult,  and  proof. 

I  never  knodied  him  down  the  welL  **  What  reason  is  to  show  then, 

And  over   and  over  again  I  have  Dyo,  Uiat  this  man  of  letters  meant 

found  it  a  tfaonmgh  mistake  to  be  not  you,  but  Sandy  Macraw,  to  run 

.always  forgiving.    However,  to  have  away  so  V 

•done  with  refleeiiona  which   must  ^^Hopkin,  read  it  aloud,"  I  said; 

suggest  themsdves  to  any  one  situ-  ^  neitiier  do  I  know,  nor  care,  what 

ated  like  me — if,   iBdee<i,  any  one  the  writer's  meaning  was.    Onlr  I 

•ever  was — after  eontainlag  myself,  thought  there  was  something  spoven 

«<m  account  of  te  peojatle  who  sur-  about  his  Majesty's  revenue.   Is  it  I, 
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or  is  it  Sandy,  that  belongs  to  the        "  Indeed  I     So  you  pick  our  lock, 
revenue  ?*'  Do   you   ever  open  a  church-door 

This  entirely  settled  it  All  our  honestly,  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
people  took  it  up,  and  neglected  not  shipping  the  Lord  ?  I  have  kept 
to  tell  one  another.  So  that  in  less  my  eye  upon  you,  sir,  because  I 
than  three  days^  time,  my  name  was  hear  that  you  have  been  reviling 
spread  far  and  wide  for  the  praise,  my  parishioners.  And  I  happen  to 
and  the  Scotchman'^  for  the  con-  know  that  you  never  either  opened 
demnation.  I  desired  it  not,  as  my  the  lock  of  our  church  or  picked  it, 
friends  well  knew ;  but  what  use  to  for  the  last  three  times  you  have 
beat  to  windward,  against  the  breath  charged  for.  But  one  thing  you 
of  the  whole  of  the  world?  Therefore  have  picked  for  many^  years,  and 
I  was  not  so  obstinate  as  to  set  m^  that  is  the  pocket  of  my  ratepayers, 
opinion  against  the  rest ;  but  left  it  Be  ofi^  sir — be  off  with  yoiur  trumpery 
to  Mr.  Macraw  to  rebut,  if  he  could,  bill  1  We  will  have  a  good  church- 
his  pusillanimity.  man  to  do  our  clock — ^a  thoroughly 

As  for  Hezekiah  Perkins  all  his  honest  seaman,  and  a  regular  church- 
low   creations  fell   upon   the  head    goer.^* 

from  which  they  sprang.  I  spoke  "Do  you  mean  that  big  thief, 
to  our  rector  about  his  endeavour  Davy  Llewellyn?  Well,  well,  do 
to  harm  a  respectable  Newton  man  as  you  please.  But  I  will  thank  you 
— ^for  you  might  call  Macraw  that  to  pay  my  bill  first." 
by  comparison,  though  ho  lived  at  "  ThamL  me  when  you  get  it,  sir. 
Porthcawl,  and  was  not  respectable  You  may  fall  down  on  your  canting 
— and  everybody  was  struck  with  knees  and  thank  the  Lord  for  one 
my  kindness  in  using  such  hand-    thioff/' 

some  terras  of  a  rivaL  The  result  **  What  am  I  to  thank  the  Lord 
was  that  Perkins  lost  our  church-  for  ?  For  allowing  you  to  cheat  me 
clock,  which  paid  him-  as  well  as  a    thus  ?" 

many  two  others,  having  been  pre-  **For  giving  me  self-command 
sented  to  the  parish,  and  ther^ore  enough  not  to  knock  you  down, 
not  likely  to  go  without  pushing,  su:."  With  that  the  rector  came 
For  our  rector  was  a  peppery  man,  so  nigh  him,  that  brother  Perkins 
except  when  in  the  pulpit,  and  what  withdrew  in  haste ;  for  the  parson 
he  6^d  to  Hezekiah  was  exactly  had  done  that  sort  of  thing  to  peo- 
this.  pie  who  ill-used  him  ;  and  the  sense 

*^  What  Perkins  I  another  great «  of  the  parish  was  always  with  him. 
bill  again !  *"  To  repair  of  church-  Hence  the  managemcDt  of  the 
clock,  seven-and-sixpence|  t6  ten  church-clock  passed  entirely  into- 
miles'  travelling,  at  threepence  per  my  hands,  and  I  kept  it  almost 
mile,' — ^d  so  on,  and  so  on  I  Why,  always  going,  at  less  than  half  Heze- 
you  never  came  further  than  my  kiah's  price ;  and  this  reunited  me 
brother  the  Colonel's,  the  last  three  to  the  Church  (from^  which  my  poor 
times  you  have  charged  for.  AUow  wife  perhaps  had  led  me  astray  some 
me  to  ask  you  a  little  question :  to  little),  by  a  monthly  arrangement 
whom  did  you  go  for  the  keys  of  which  reflected  equal  credit  on 
the  church  ?"  either  party. 

"As  if.  I  should  want  any  keys  And  even  this  was  not  the  whole^ 
of  the  church  I  There  is  no  diurch-  of  the  blessings  that  now  rolled 
lock  in  the  county  that  I  cannot  down  upon  me,  for  the  sake,  no- 
open,  as  soon  as  whistle."  doubt,  of  little  bardie,  as  with  the- 
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ark  in    the  Bible.      For  this    fine  carry    my  conger-rod  to  sare  me. 

Felix    Farley  was    the  only  great  Now,  howerer,  and  for  a  season  till 

author  of  news  at  that  time  preral-  my  fame  grew  stale,  I  never  lifted 

ent  among  us.      It  is  true  that  there  the  latch  of  a  gate  without  hewing 

was  another  journal  nearer  to  us^  at  grateful  utterance,  "  Towser,  down, 

Hereford,   and  a  highly  good  one,  vou  son  of  a  gun!  Yelp  and  Vicfc, 

but  for  a  very  clear  reason  it  failed  hold  your  stupid  tongues,  will  you  f 

to    have  command  of    the    public-  The  value  of  my  legs  was  largely 

houses.      For   the  customers  liked  understood  by  gentlemen.     As  for 

both  their  pipes  and  their  papers  to  the  ladies  and  the  housemaids,   if 

be  of  the  same  origin,  and  go  to-  concdt  were  in  my  nature,  what  a 

gether  kindly.    And  Hereford  sent  run  it  would  have  hadt     Always 

out  no  tobacco^  while  Bristol  was  and    always  the    same  am   I,   and 

more  famous  for  the  best  Virginian  above  even  women^s  opinions.    But 

birdseye,  than  even  for  rum,  or  in-  I  know  no  other  man  whose  head 

tellipnce.  would  not  have  been  turned  with 

ThercforcL  as  everybody  gifted  a  day  of  it  For  my  rap  at  the  door 
with  the  gift  of  reading  came  to  was  scarcely  given  (louder,  perhaps, 
the  public-houses  gradually,  and  to  than  it  used  to  be)  before  every 
compare  interpretation  over  those  maid  in  the  house  was  out,  and  the 
two  narratives,  both  of  which  stirred  lady  looking  through  the  blinds, 
our  county  up,  my  humble  name  I  used  to  dance  on  the  step,  and 
was  in  their  mouths  as  freely  and  beat  my  arms  on  my  breast,  with 
approvingly  as  the  sealing-wax  end  my  basket  down  between  my  legs, 
of  their  pipe-stems.  Unanimous  and  tremble  almost  for  a  second 
consent  accrued  (when  all  had  said  rap ;  and  then  it  was,  *^  Like  your 
the  same  thing  over,  fifty  times  in  imperence!"  "None  of  your  stink- 
different  manners,  and  with  fine-  ing  stuff  !^'  and  so  on.  But  now 
drawn  argument)  that  after  all,  and  they  ran  down  beautifully,  and 
upon  the  whole,  Pavid  Llewellyn  looked  up  under  their  eyelids  at 
was  an  honour  to  county  and  to  me,  and  left  me  to  show  them 
country.  what  I  liked  and  never  beat  down 

After  that,  for  at  least  a  fortnight^  a  halfpenny,  and  even  accepted  my 

no  more  dogs  were  set  at  me.   When  own  weight    Such    is    the   grand 

I  shoved  myself  over  a  gentleman^s  effect  of  glory :  and  I  might  have 

gat^  in  the  hope  of  selling  fish  to  kissed  every  one  of  them,  and  many 

him,  it  used  to  be  always,  "  At  him,  even  of  the  good  plain  cooks,  if  I 

Pinchorl"  "Into  his  legs,  Growler,  could  have  reconciled  it  with  my 

boy  !*'    So  that  I  was  compelled  to  sense  of  greatness. 


CHAPTGB  XIX. ^A  CRAFT  BEYOND  THE  LAW. 

Colonel  Lougher,   of  Candleston  was.    If  they  failed  to  prove  their 

Court,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  falsehoods  (as   nearly  always  came 

noblest  men  it  was  ever  my  luck  to  to  pass),  he  dismissed  them  with  a 

come  across.      He  never  would  hear  stern  reprimand  for  taking  away  my 

.a  word  agaihst  me,  any  more  than  I  character ;   and  if  they   seemed  to 

would  against  him ;  and  no  sooner  establish  anything  by  low  devices 

4id  I  see  him  upon  Uie  Bench  than  against  me,  what  did  he  say  ?    Why, 

I  ceased  to  care  what  the  evidence  no  more  than  this :  "  David,  if  what 
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they  say  bo  true,  you  appear  to  have  the  rest  of  their  substance  to  un- 
foTgotten  yourself  in  a  very  unusual  godly  infants, 
xnanner.  You  have  promised  me  Not  to  be  all  alone,  the  Colonel 
always  to  improve;  and  I  thought  after  the  death  of  his  excellent 
that  you  were  doing  it  This  seems  wife,  persuaded  his  only  sister, 
to  be  a  trifling  charge — ^however,  I  the  Lady  Bluett,  widow  of  Lord 
must  convict  you.  The  penalty  is  Bluett,  to  set  up  with  him  at 
one  shilling,  and  the  costs  fifteen.**  Candleston.  And  this  she  was  not 
^  "  May  it  please  your  worship."  I  very  loath  to  do,  because  her  eldest 
always  used  to  answer,  "  is  an  hon-  son,  the  present  Lord  Bluett,  was  of 
est  man  to  lose  his  good  name,  and  a  wild  and  sporting  turn,  and  no 
pay  those  who  have  none  for  steal-  sooner  became  of  age  but  that  he 
rng  it  V  wanted  no  mother  over  him.  There- 
Having  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  fore  she  left  him  for  a  while  to  his 
world,  he  always  felt  the  force  of  own  devices,  hopine  every  month 
this,  but  found  it  difficult  to  say  so  to  hear  of  his  suddenly  repenting, 
with  prejudiced  men  observing  him.  Now  this  was  a  lady  fit  to  look 
Only  I  knew  that  my  fine  and  costs  at  You  might  travel  all  day  amon^ 
would  be  slipped  into  my  hand  people  that  kept  drawing-rooms,  and 
by-and-by,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  greenhouses,  and  the  new  safe  of 
Candleston  livery,  ^  music,  well  named  from  its  colour 
This  was  no  more  than  fair  be-  "grand  paeony,"  and  you  might  go 
tween  us ;  for  not  more  than  seven  up  and  down  Bridgend,  even  on  a 
generations  had  passed  since  Griffith  fair-day,  yet  nobody  would  you  set 
Llewellyn,  of  my  true  stock,  had  eyes  on  fit  to  be  looked  at  as  a 
been  the  proper  and  only  bard  to  lady  on  the  day  that  you  saw  Lady 
the  great  Lord  Lougher  of  Coity,  Bluett 

whence  descended  our  good  Colonel.  It  was  not  that  she  pretended' 
There  had  been  some  little  mistake  anything ;  that  made  all  the  differ- 
about  the  departure  of  the  title,  no  ence.  Only  she  felt  such  a  thorough 
doubt  through  extremes  of  honesty,  knowledge  that  she  was  no  more 
but  no  Lord  in  the  county  came  of  than  we  might  have  been,  except 
better  blood  than  Colonel  Lougher.  for  a  width  of  accidents.  And  no- 
To  such  a  man  it  was  a  hopeless  thing  ever  parted  her  *from  any  one 
thing  for  the  bitterest  enemy — if  he  with  good  in  him.  For  instance, 
had  one — to  impute  one  white  hair's  the  first  time  she  saw  me  again 
breadth  of  departure  from  the  truth,  (after  thirty  years,  perhaps,  from  the 
A  thoroughly  noble  man  to  look  at^  season  of  her  beauty-charm,  when  I 
and  a  noble  man  to  hearken  to,  be*  had  chanced  to  win  all  the  prizes  in 
cause  he  knew  not  his  own  kind-  the  sports  given  at  Candleston  Court, 
ness,  but  was  kind  to  every  one.  for  the  manhood  of  now  Colonel 
Now  this  good  man  had  no  child  at  Lougher),  not  only  did  she  at  once 
all,  as  generally  happens  to  very  recognise  mCw  in  spite  of  all  my  bat- 
good  men,'  for  ^ear  of  mankind  im-  tering,  but  sne  held  out  her  beauti- 
proving  much.  And  the  great  king  fol  hand,  and  said,  "  How  are  you, 
of  Israel,  David,  from  whom  our  Mr.  Llewellyn  f  Nobody  had  ever 
family  has  a  traaition — ^yet  without  called  me  **Mr.  Llewellyn"  much 
any  Jewish  blood  in  us — ^he  says  (if  till  then ;  but,  by  good  luck,  a  wash- 
I  am  not  mistaken)  that  it  is  a  sure  erwoman  heard  it  and  repeated  it ; 
mark  of  the  ungodly  to  have  chil-  and  since  that  day  there  are  not 
dren  at  their  desire,  and  to  leave  many  people  (leaving  out  clods  and 
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low  enemies)  with  the  face  to  accost  truth  when  it  would  come  in  dum- 

me  otherwise.  sily  (like  a  luhber  who  cannot  touch 

Howeyer,  this  is  not  to  the  pur-  his  hat),  but  they  all  smelled  good 

pose,  any  more  than  it  is  worthy  of  and    true,   because,  they  had    that 

me.     How  can  it  matter  what  people  character. 

call  me  when  I  am  clear  of  my  fish'  However,  he  must  bide  his  time, 

basket  ?  as,  indeed,  I  always  feel  at  as  every  one  of  us  has  to  do,  before 

the   moment   of    unstrapping.     No  I  make  too  much  of  him.     And  just 

longer    any    reputation    to    require  at  the  period  now  in  hand  he  was 

my  fist  ready.    I  have    done    my  down  in  my  black  books  for  never 

utmost,   and  I  have   received    the  coming  near  me.     It  may  have  been 

money*  that  he  had  orders  not  to  be  so  much 

These  are  the  fine  perceptions  with  me,  and  very  likely  that  was 
which  preserve  a  man  of  mv  posi*  wise;  fiat  neither  his  mother  nor  his 
tion  from  the  effects  of  calumny,  uncle  oould  bear  the  idea  of  his 
And,  next  to  myself,  the  principal  going  to  sea,  but  meant  to  make  a 
guardian  of  my  honour  was  this  red  hem'ng  of  him,  as  we  call  thoso 
noble  Colonel  Lougher.  Moreover,  poor  land-soldiers.  Being  so  used 
a  fine  little  chap  there  was.  Lady  to  his  pretty  company,  and  his  ad- 
Bluett's  younger  son,  Honourable  miration,  also  helping  him  as  I  did 
Rodney  Bluett  by  name ;  for  his  fa-  to  spend  his  pocket-money,  I  missed 
ther  had  served  under  Admiral  Rod-  him  more  than  I  could  have  be- 
ney,  and  been  very  friendly  with  lieved ;  neither  could  I  help  sorrow- 
him,  and  brought  him  to  church  as  ing  at  this  great  loss  of  opportunity ; 
a  godfather.  This  young  Rodney  for  many  an  honest  shilhng  might 
Bluett  was  about  ten  years  old  at  have  been  turned  ere  winter  by  the 
that  time,  and  the  main  delight  of  hire  of  my  boat  to  him  when  he 
his  Ufe  was  this,  to  come  fishing  came  out  with  me  fishing.  I  had 
with  old  Davy.  The  wondrous  prepared  a  scale  of  charges,  very 
yams  I  used  to  spin  had  such  an  little  over  Captain  Bob's,  to  whom 
effect  on  his  little  brain,  that  his  he  used  to  pay  4d.  an  hour,  when  I 
prospects  on  dry  land,  and  love  of  his  let  him  come  after  the  whiting  with 
mother,  and  certain  inheritance  from  me.  And  now,  for  no  more  than 
the  Colonel,  were  helpless  to  keep  6d.  an  hour,  he  should  have  my 
him  from  longing  always  to  see  the  very  superior  boat,  and  keep  her 
things  which  I  had  seen.  WiUi  head  by  my  directions,  for  he  under- 
his  large  blue  eves  upon  me,  and  stood  a  rudder:  and  bait  my  hooks, 
his  flaxen  hair  tied  baclc  and  his  and  stow  my  fish,  and  enjoy  (as  all 
sleeves  tucked  up  for  paddling,  hour  boys  should)  the  idea  of  being  usefuL 
by  hour  he  would  listen,  when  the  For,  as  concerns  that  little  barkie, 
weather  was  too  rough  to  do  much  I  had  by  this  time  seciured  myself 
more  than  look  at  it  Or  if  we  from  any  further  uneasiness,  or 
went  out  in  a  boat  (as  we  did  when  troublesome  need  of  concealment, 
he  could  pay  for  hiring,  and  when  by  a  bold  and  spirited  facing  of 
his  mother  was  out  of  the  way),  facts,  which  deserves  the  congratu- 
many  and  many  a  time  I  found  him,  lation  of  all  honest  fishermen.  The 
tirhen  he  should  have  been  quick  boat,  like  her  little  captain,  was  at 
with  his  bait,  dwelling  upon  the  first  all  white — as  I  may  have  said 
fine  ideas  which  my  tales  had  bred  — but  now,  before  her  appearance 
in  him.  I  took  no  trouble  in  tell-  in  public,  I  painted  her  gunwale 
ing  thcDa^  neither  did  I  spare  the  and  strakes  bright  blue,  even  down 
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to  her  water-mark ;  and  then,  without  The  weather  was  such  as  I  could 
meddling  with  her  name,  or  rather  not  douht,  heing  now  so  full  of  ex- 
that  of  the  ship  she  belonged  to,  I  perience.  Therefore,  I  had  no  fear 
retraced  very  lightly,  but  so  that  any  to  lie  in  a  yery  dangerous/ berth 
one  could  read  it,  the  name  of  the  indeed,  when  any  cockle  of  a  sea 
port  from  which  she  hailed,  and  gets  up,  or  even  strong  tides  arc 
which  (as  I  felt  certain  now,  from  running.  This  was  the  west-end 
what  I  had  seen  on  the  poor  fork  of  the  Tuskar,  making  what 
wrecked  ship)  must  have  been  San  we  call  *^  callipers ;  '*  for  the  back 
Salvador ;  and  the  three  last  letters  of  the  Tuskar  dries  at  half -ebb,  and 
were  so  plain,  that  I  scarcply  had  a  wonderful  ridge  stops  the  run  of 
to  touch  tnem.  the  tide,  not  only  for  weeds  but  for 
Now  this  being  done,  and  an  old  fish  as  well.  Here  with  my  anchor 
worn  painter  shipped  instead  of  the  down,  I  slept,  as  only  a  virtuous 
new  one,  which  seemed  to  have  man  can  sleep, 
been  chopped  off  with  an  axe,  I  In  the  grey  of  the  morning,  I 
borrowed  a  boat  and  stood  off  to  sea  was  up,  ere  the  waning  moon  was 
from  Porthcawl  Point,  where  they  done  with,  and  found  the  very 
beach  them,  having  my  tackle  and  thing  to  suit  me  going  on  delight- 
bait  on  board,  as  if  for  an  evening  off  fully.  The  heavy  dew  of  autumn, 
the  Tuskar,  where  turbot  and  whit-  rising  from  the  land  by  perspiration, 
ing-pollack  are.  Here  I  fished  until  sprefud  a  cloud  along  the  shore, 
dusk  of  the  night,  and  as  long  as  A  little  mist  was  also  crawling  on 
the  people  ashore  could  see  me ;  but  the  water  here  and  there ;  and 
as  soon  as  all  was  dark  and  quiet,  having  slept  with  a  watch-coat  and 
I  just  pulled  into  Newton  Bay,  tarpaulin  over  me,  I  shook  myself 
and  landed  opposite  the  old  '^Red  up,  without  an  ache,  and  like  a 
house, '^  where  my  new  boat  lay  in  good  bee  at  the  gate  of  the  hive, 
ordinary,  snug  as  could  be,  and  all  was  brisk  for  making  honey, 
out  of  sight  For  the  ruins  of  this  Henoe  I  pulled  away  ^om  land, 
old  **  Red  house  ^'  had  such  a  repute  with  the  heavy  boat  towing  the 
for  being  haunted,  ever  since  a  light  one,  and  even  Sandy  Macraw 
dreadful  murder  cast  a  ban  around  unable  to  lay  his  gimblet  eye  on 
it,  that  even  I  never  wished  to  stop  me.  And  thus  I  rowed,  until  quite 
longer  than  need  be  there  at  night ;  certain  of  being  over  three  miles 
and  once  or  twice  I  heard  a  noise  from  land.  Then  with  the  broad 
that  went  to  the  marrow  of  my  sun  rising  nobly,  uid  for  a  moment 
back ;  of  which,  however,  I  will  bowing,  till  the  white  fog  opened 
say  no  more,  until  it  comes  to  the  avenues,  I  spread  upon  my  pole 
proper  place.  Enough  that  no  man,  a  shirt  which  mother  Jones  had 
woman,  or  child,  for  twenty  miles  washed  for  me.  It  was  the  time 
round,  except  myself,  had  a  con-  when  Sandy  Macraw  was  bound  to 
science  clear  enough  to  go  in  (here  be  up  to  has  business;  and  I  had 
after  dark,  and  scarcely  even  by  always  made  a  point  of  seeing  that 
daylight  My  little  craft  was  so  he  <Ud  it  To  have  a  low  fellow  of 
light  and  handy,  that,  with  the  aid  itchy  character,  and  no  royal  breed 
of  the  rollers  ready,  I  led  her  down  about  him,  thrust  by  a  feeble  and 
over  the  beach  myself,  and*  pre-  reckless  government  into  the  berth 
sentiy  towed  her  out  to  sea,  with  that  by  natmre  was  mine,  and  to  find 
the  water  as  smooth  as  a  duck-pond,  him  not  content  with  this,  but  even 
and  the  tide  of  the  neap  vexy  silent  in  his  hours  of  duty  poadvng,  both 
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day  and  night,  after  my  fish ;  and  ,  and  himself  that  vile  old  Sandy ! 
when  I  desired  to  argue  with  him,  Nevertheless  I  preserved  good  man- 
holding  his  tongue  to  irritate  me,  ners. 

— satisfaction  there  could  be   none  "Ship  your  starboard  oars,   ron 

for  it ;   the  only  alleviation  left  me  lubbers.     Do  you  want  to  run  "me 

was  to  rout  up  this  man  right  early,  down  ?    What  the  devil  brings  you 

and  allow  him  no  chance  of  nap-  here,  at  this  time  of  the  morning  ?" 

ping.  Hereupon     these     worthy    fellows 

Therefore,  I  challenged  him  with  dropped  their  oars,  from  wonder; 

my  shirt,  thus  early  in  the  morning,  until  I  showed  them  their  mistake, 

because  he  was  bound  to  be  watch-  and  begged   them    to   sheer   off  a 

ing  the  world,  if  he  acted  up  to  his  little.     For  if  I  had  accepted  rope, 

nasty  business,  such  as  no  seaman  such  as  they  wished  to  throw  me, 

would  deign  to ;  and  after  a  quarter  they   might   have    put    in    adverse 

of  an  hour  perhaps,  very  likely  it  claims,  and  made  me  pay  for  my 

was    his   wife  that   answered.     At  own  boat ! 

any  rate  there  was  a  signal  up,  and  '^  When  a  poor  man  has  been  at 

through    my  spy -glass   I  saw  that  work  all  night,"  said  I,  to  break  off 

people  wanted  to  launch  a  boat,  but  their  officiousness  ;    "  while  all  you 

failed.     Therefore  I  made  a^  great  lazy  galley  •  rakers  were  abed  and 

waving  of  shirt,  as  much  as  to  say,  snoring,  canH  he  put  his   shirt  to 

'* extreme    emergency:     have    the  dry,  without  you  wanting  to  plun- 

courage    to  try  again."    Expecting  der  him  ?" 

something  good  from  this,  they  To  temper  off  what  might  appear 
laid  their  shoulders,  and  worked  a  Httle  rude,  though  wholesome,  I 
their  legs,  and  presently  the  boat  now  permitted  them  to  see  a  stone- 
was  bowing  on  the  gently  fluted  ware  gallon  full  of  beer,  or  at  least  I . 
sea.  had  only  had  two  pints  out  Find- 
Now  it  was  not  that  I  wanted  help,  ing  this  to  be  the  case,  and  being 
for  I  could  have  managed  it  all  hot  with  rowing  so  rapidly  to  my 
well  enough;  but  I  wanted  wit-  rescue,  they  were  well  content  to 
nesses.  For  never  can  I  bear  to  have  some  beer,  and  drop  all  further 
seem  to  set  at  nought  l^ality.  claims.  And,  as  I  never  can  bear 
And  these  men  were  sure,  upon  to  be  mean,  I  gave  them  the  two 
half -a- crown,  to  place  the  facts  before  and  sixpence  also, 
the  public  in  an  honest  manner.  Sandy  Macraw  took  all  this  money ; 
So  T  let  them  row  away  for  the  very  and  I  only  hope  that  he  shared  it 
lives  of  them,  as  if  the  salvage  of  duly ;  and  then,  as  he  never  seemed 
the  nation  hung  upon  their  thumbs  at  all  to  understand  my  contempt 
and  elbows ;  only  I  dowsed  my  shirt  of  him,  he  spoke  in  that  dry  drawl 
as  soon  as  I  found  them  getting  of  his,  which  he  always  droned  to 
eager.  And  I  thought  that  they  drive  me  into  very  dreadful  words, 
might  as  well  hail  me  first,  and  and  then  to  keep  his  distance, 
slope  off  disappointment  '  ^*  I  am  heartdy  glad,  ma  mon,  to 
"  Hoy  there !  Boat  ahoy !  What;  see  the  loock  ye  have  encoontered. 
old  Davy  Llewellyn  I"  Never  shall  ye  say  agin  that  1  have 
What  man  had  a  ri^t  to  call  me  the  advantage  of  ye.  The  boit  stud 
"  old "  ?  There  I  was,  as  fresh  as  me  in  mickle  siller ;  but  ye  have 
ever.  And  I  felt  it  the  more  that  grappit  a  boit  for  nort" 
the  man  who  did  it  was  grey  on  I  cannot  write  down  his  outland- 
the  cheeks  with  a  very  large  family,  ish  manner  of  pronouncing  English ; 
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nor  will  I  say  much  more  about  it ;  of  my  boat  and  me ;  many  of  whom 

because  he  concealed  his  jealousy  seemed  to  fail   to  remember  really 

so,  that  I  had  no  enjoyment  of  it,  who    was    the    one    to    pay.     And 

except  when   I  reasoned  with  my-  being  still  in  cash  a  little,  and  so 

self.     And    I  need    have    expected  generous  always,  I  found  a  whole 

nothing  better  from  such  a  self-con-  basket  of  whiting,  and  three  large 

trolling  rogue.    But  when  we  came  congers,   and    a    lobster,    disappear 

to    Porthcawl    Point— where    some  against  chalk-marks,  whereof  I  had 

shelter  is  from  wind,  and  two  public-  no  warning,  and  far  worse,  no  fla- 

houses,  and  one  private — the  whole  vour.     But  what  I  used  to  laugh  at 

affair  was  so  straightforward,   and  was,  that  when  we  explained  to  one 

the  distance  of  my  boat  from  shore,  another  how  the  law  lay  on  this 

at  time  of  capture,   so  established  question,  and  how  the  craft  became 

and  so  witnessed,  that  no  steward  legally  mine,  as  a  derelict  from  the 

of    any    manor    durst    even    cast  Andalusia,   drifting    at   more    than 

sheep's-eyes  at  her.      A  paper  was  a  league  from  land. — all  our  folk 

drawn  up  and  signed ;  and  the  two  being    short   and    snallow    in    the 

public-houses,  at  my  expense,  chris-  Enelish  language,  took  up  the  word, 

tened    her  "Old    Davy.''     And  in-  and    called  my  boat,   all   over  the 

deed,  for  a  little  spell,  I  had  enough  parish,  my  "  relict  ; "  as  if,  in  spite 

to  do  with  people,  who  came  at  all  of   the  Creator's    wjsdom,   I    were 

hours  of  the  day,  to  drink  the  health  dead  and  my  wife  alive ! 


CHAPTER   XI. — CONFIDENTIAL  INTBRC0UR8B. 

But  everybody  must   be  tired  of  reason,  my  sails  very  nearly  failed 

all    this   trouble  about    that   boat  to  draw,  and  left  me  shivering  in 

It  shows  what  a  state  of  things  we  the  wind.    But  first  for  what  comes 

live  in,  and  what  a  meddlesome  lot  foremost 

we  are,  that  a  good  man  cannot  At  that  particular  moment  all 
receive  a  gift  straight  into  his  hands  things  seemed  to  be  most  satisfac- 
from  Providence,  which  never  be-  tory.  Here  was  my  property  duly 
fere  rewarded  him,  though  he  said  secured  and  most  useful  to  me,  here 
his  prayers  every  night  almost,  and  was  a  run  of  fish  up  from  the  Mum- 
did  his  very  best  to  cheat  nobody ;  bles  of  a  very  superior  character, 
it  proves,  at  least  to  my  mind^  here  was  my  own  reputation  spread 
something  very  rotten  somewhere,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  public  press, 
when  a  man  of  blameless  character  so  that  I  charged  three  farthings  a 
must  prove  his  right  to  what  he  pound  more  than  Sandy  Mac  did, 
finds.  However,  I  had  proved  my  and  here  was  my  cottage  once  more 
right,  and  cut  in  Colonel  Lougher's  all  alive  with  the  mirth  of  our 
woods  a  larger  pole  than  usual,  be-  Bunny  and  Bardie.  To  see  them 
cause  the  law  would  guarantee  me,  playing  *at  hide-and-seek  with  two 
if  at  all  assaulted.  chairs  and  a  table ;  or  **  French  and 

And  truly,  after  all  my  care  to  be  English,"  which  I  taught  them ;  or 

on  the  right  side  of  it,  such  a  vile  *^  come  and  visit  my  grandmother ; " 

attack  of  law  was  now  impending  or  making  a  cat  of  the  kettle-holder, 

on  me,  that  with  all  my  study  of  it,  with  a  pair  of  ears  and  a  tail  to  it ; 

and  perpetual  attempts  to  jam  its  or  giving  a  noble  dinner-party  with 

helm  up  almost  into  the  very  eye  <ii  cockles  and  oyster-shells,  and  but- 
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tons,  and  apple-peel  chopped  finely ;  was  seen  before  or  since.    Of  course, 

or,  what  was  even  a  grander  thing,  the  little  pet  came,  and  stood,  and 

eating    their  own    dinners    prettily  watched  every   chip  as  I  sliced  it 

with     their     doll^    beside    tnem,-^  along,  with  sighs  of  deep  expectancy, 

scarcely  any  one  would    have  be-  and  a  laugh  when  I  got  to  the  tail 

lieved  that  these  little  ones  had  no  of  it ;  and  of  course  she  picked  up 

mothers.  every  one,  not  only  as  neatest  of  the 

And  yet  they  did  not  altogether  neat,  but  also  accounting  them  sa- 

seem  to  be  forgetful,  or  to  view  the  cred  offsets  of  the  mysterious  doll 

world  as  if  there  were  no  serious  unborn.     I  coidd  not  get  her  to  go 

side  to  it.      Yery  grave  discourse  to  bed;  and  it  was  as  good  as  a 

was  sometimes  held  between  their  euinea  to  me  to  see  the  dancing  in 

bouts  of  play,  and  subjects  of  great  her  eyes,  and  the  spring  of  her  lK)dy 

depth    and  wonder  introduced    by  returning, 

doll's  clothes.     For  instance:—  **'E    can    make   a   boofely   doll, 

^*  Hasn't  'a  got  no    mama,   poor  old    Davy;    but   'e    doesn't    know 

Bunny,  to  threi^  'e  needle  f  the  yay  to  dess  a  doll." 

"No,  my  dear,"  I  answered,  for  "You    are    quite    wrong   there," 

my  grandchild  looked  stupid  about  said  I,  perceiving  that  I  should  go 

it;   "poor  Bunny's  mother  is  gone  up,  or  down,  according  to  my  asser- 

to  heaven."  tion ;  and  it  made  her  open  her  eyes 

"  My  mama  not  gone  to  heaven,  to  see  me  cut  out,  with  about  five 

My    mama    come    demorrow  -  day.  snips,  a  pair  of  drawers  quite  good 

Fse    almost    tired    of    yaiting,    old  enough  for  any  decent  woman.    And 

Davy,  but  she  sure  to  come  demor-  she  went  to  bed  hugging  the  doll  in 

row-day."  that  state,  and  praying  to  have  her 

But  as  the  brave  little  creature  improved  to-morrow, 

spoke,  I  saw  that  "  the  dust  was  in  At    breakfast-time  mother  Jones 

her  eyes."    This  was  her  own  ex-  dropped  in, '  for  she  loved  a  good 

pression  always,  to  escape  the  re-  salt^herring,   and  to  lay  down  the 

E roach  of    crying,  when  her  lonely  law    for    the    day  almost;  as  if   I 

eart  was  working  with  its  misty  knew  scarce  anything.     And   I  al 

troubles,  and  sent  the  tears  into  her  ways  let    her  have  her    talk,   and 

eyes,  before  the  tongue  could  tell  of  listened  to  it  gravely ;    and  clever 

them.     "  Demorrow-day,  demorrow-  women,  as  a    rule,   should  not  be 

day,"  all  her  loss  was  to  be  recovered  denied  of  this  attention ;  for  if  they 

always  on  "  demorrow-day."  are,  it  sours  them.    While  she  was 

Not  even  so  much  as  a  doll  had  sucking  the  last  of  the  tail,  and  tel- 

been  saved  from  the  total  wreck  of  ling  me  excellent  scandal,  my  little 

her  fortunes;   and  when  I  beheld  lady    marched    in    straight,   having 

her  wistful  eyes  set  one  day  upon  finished  her  breakfast  long  ago,  and 

Bunny's  doll — although  only  fit  for  bearing    her  new  doll    pompously, 

hospital,  having  one  arm  and  one  The  fly-away  colour  in  her  cheeks, 

leg  and  no  nose,  besides  her  neck  which   always  made  her  beautiful, 

being  broken,  I  set  to  at  once  and  and  the  sparkle  of  her  gleeful  eyes, 

sharpened  my  knife  upon  a  piece  of  were  come  again  with  pleasure,  and 

sandstone.      Then   I   sought  out  a  so  was  the  lovely  pink  of  her  lips, 

piece  of   abele,   laid    by  from   the  and  the  proper  aspect  of  her  noae. 

figure-head  of  a  wrecked  Dutchman,  Also  she  walked  with  such  motherly 

and  in  earnest  T  fell  to,  and  shaped  rank,  throwing  her  legs  with  a  fe- 

such  a  carving  of  a  doll  as  never  male  jerk — it  is  enough  for  me  to 
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say  that  any  newly-married  woman  to  her,  was  beyond  her  infant  grop- 

would  have  kissed  her  all  round  the  mg.     If  she  could  have  made  her 

room.  mind  up,  in  its  little  milky  shell, 

Now  mother   Jones,   havine    ten  that  the  evil  had  befallen  without 

fine    children   (five    male    and   five  harm  on  her  part,  doubtless  she  bad 

female)    going    about  with    clothes  done  her  best  to  let  us  know  the 

up    to  their  forks,   need  not  have  whole  of  it.  Her  best,  of  course, would 

done  what    she   did,   I  think,  and  be  but  little,  looking  at  her  age  and 

made    me    so  bashful  in  my  own  bo  on  ;  and  perhaps  from  some  harsh 

house.     For  no  sooner  did  she  see  word  or  frown,  stamped  into  the  ten- 

this  doll,  than  she  cried,  "  Oh,  my  !**  der  flux  of  infantile  memory,  a  heavy 

and  covered  up  her  face.     The  little  dread  both  darkened  and  repressed 

maid  looked  up  at  me  in  great  won-  much    recollection.     Hence,   if    one 

der,  as  if  I  were  leading  her  astray ;  tried  to  examine  her,  in  order  to  find 

and  I  felt  so  angry  with  Mrs.  Jones,  out  who  she  was,  she  would  shake 

after    all    the    things    I    had    seen  her  head,  and  say  **  No !  sompfin  ;'* 

abroad,  and  even  in  English  church-  as  she  always  did  when  puzzled  or 

es,  that   I  would  not  trust  myself  unable  to  pronounce  a  word.     The 

to  speak.     However,  to  pay  her  out  only  chance  of  learning  even  any  little 

for  that,  I  b^ged  her  to  cure  the  things  she  knew,  was  to  leave  her 

mischief    herself,  which    she  could  to  her  own  way,  and  not  interrupt 

not  well  decline;  and  some  of  the  her    conversation    with  wooden    or 

green  blind  still  remaining,  Dolly  crockery  playmates.  All  of  •  these 
ecame  a  most  handsome  sigh^  she  endowed  with  life,  having  such 
with  a  crackle  in  front  and  a  sweep-  power  of  life  herself,  and  she  reck- 
ing behind,  so  that  our  clerk,  a  oned  them  up  for  good  behaviour, 
good-natured  man,  was  invited  to  or  for  bad,  as  the  case  might  be. 
christen  her;  and  ** Patty  Green"  And  often  was  I  touched  at  heart, 
was  the  name  he  gave :  and  Bunny's  after  a  day  of  bitter  fighting  with  a 
dpU  was  nobody.  Such  a  baby-like  woHd  that  wronged  me,  bv  hearing 
thing  might  seem  almost  below  my  her  in  bab^r-prattle  tell  her  play- 
dignity,  and  that  of  all  the  rest  of  things  of  their  unkindness  to  a  litUe 
us ;  only  this  child  had  the  power  thing  with  none  to  love  her. 
to  lead  UR,  as  by  a  special  enchant-  But  when  I  had  finished  Patty's 
ment,  back  to  our  own  childhood,  face  up  to  complete  expression,  with 
Moreover,  it  was  needful  for  me  to  go  two  black  buttons  for  her  eyes,  and 
through  with  this  doll's  birth  (still  a  cowry  for  her  mouth,  and  a  nose 
more  so  with  her  dress,  of  course,  of  coral,  also  a  glorious  head  of  hair 
having  her  a  female),  because  through  of  crinkled  sea-weed  growing  out  of 
her  I  learned  a  great  deal  more  a  shell  (toothed  like  an  ivory  comb 
of  Bardie's  history  than  ever  our  almost),  the  ecstasy  of  the  child  was 
Bunny  could  extract'  such,  tiiat  I  obtauied,  as  well  as  de- 

Everybody  who  has  no  patience  served,  pome  valuable  information, 
with  'the  ways  of  childhood;  may  be        "  Patty  Geen,  'e's  been  aye  good," 

vexed,  and  must  be  vexed,  with  our  I  heard  her  say  in  my  window-place, 

shipwrecked  maid  for  knowing  many  one  morning  after  breakfast ;  **  and 

things,   but    not  the  right;    but  I  'e   is    the    most  boofely  doll  ever 

think  she  was  to  blame,  only  for  her  seen,  and  I  tell  'a  sompfin ;  only  'e 

innocence.     In  her  tiny  brain  was  mustn't  tell  anybody,  till  my  dear 

moving    some    uncertain    sense    of  mama    comes.     Nat    wasn't    ickle 

wrong ;  whether  done  by  herself,  or  bother,  Patty." 
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*'now  do  you  know.  Miss?"  a  great  cfl&>rt;  but  Patty  expressod 
Patty  inquired,  by  means  of  my  intense  amazement  at  such  power  of 
voice  in  the  distance,  and  a  little  diction,  and  begged  to  know  some- 
art  I  had  learned  abroad  of  throwing  thing  more  about  that  extraordinary 
it  into  comers.  animal. 

"I    tell  \   Patty,   I  tell  *a.    .  I  ** Pomyoleanian   dog  is  yite,  yite 

^ouldn^t  tell  'e  nasty  man,  but  I  tell  all    over  ^sept    his  collar,   and  his 

old  Davy  some  day.     Ickle  bother  collar's  boo.     And  he^s  got  hair  that 

not  like  nat  at  ail.     Ickle  bother  long,   Patty,   ever  so  much  longer 

not  so  big  enough,   and  only  two  than   yours.     And    he  yun  youud 

ickle  teeth  in  front^  and  his  hair  all  and  yound,  he  does.     Oh,  I  do  so 

gone  ayay  it  is,  but  mama  say  soon  yant  my  Pomyoleanian  dog  I" 

cojfijb  back  again."  Patty  waited  for  two  great  t^ars 

**And    what    is    little    brother^s  to    run    quietly    down    two    littlo 

name  ?"  said  Patty,  in  a  whisper ;  cheeks ;    and    then    she    expressed 

"and  what  is  your  name,  and  pa-  some  contempt  of  the  dog,  and  a 

pa^s?"  strong    desire    to  hear  some  more 

"  Oh  'e  silly  Patty  Qeen !     As  if  about  the  happy  turns  of  the  day. 

*e    did*nt   know    Pse   Bardie,   ever  "  Don't  'e  be  jealous,  now,  Patty, 

since  I  was  anyfin.     And  papa,  is  I    tell    *a.    'E   ickle    yite  dog  can 

papa,  he  is.     Patty,  Pse  kite  asham-  eat,  but  'e  canH.     And  happy  turns 

cd    of  ^a.     'E's   such  a  silly  ickle  of  the  day  is  yen  a  great  big  gal  is 

tini"   .                                     '  two  years  old  with  a  ickle  bother. 

**Well,   I   know   I  am  not  very  And  he  can't   say  nufiBn,   'cos  he 

clever,  Miss.    But  tell  me  some  more  grow    too    strong   enough,    and   'e 

things  you  remember."  young  yady  must  repy ;  and  ayebody 

*'I    tell    'a,   if  'e    stop  kiet.     *I  yooks  at  'a,  and  yaffs,  and  put    e 

'ish  ^a  many  happy  tiu-ns  of  the  day,  gasses  up  and  say,  *  'Hot  a  'cocious 

Miss  Bardie.       Many  happy  turns  ickle  fini '    And  my  dear  papa  say, 

of  the  day  to  'a !'     And  poor  Bardie  "Hot  a  good  gal  I    dnd  mama  come 

get  off  her  stool,  and  say  what  her  and  tiss  'a  all  over  almost,  and  then  'e 

dear  papa  teU.     ^  Gentleyums,  and  all  have  some  more  puddony-pio  I" 

yadies,  Pse  aye  much  obliged  to  'a.'  Overcome  with  that  last  memory. 

And    then  have  boofely  appledies,  she  could  go  no  further ;  and  being 

and  carbies,  and  a  ickle  dop  -of  good  unable  to  give  her  pies,  I  felt  my- 

yiney-pincy.       Does  'e    know  'hot  self    bound  to  abandon  any  more 

that  means,  poor  Patty?"  inquiries.     For  that   child  scarcely 

"No,    my    dear,    how  should    I  ever  roared,  so  as  to  obtain  relief; 

know  ?"  but  seemed  with  a  kind  of  self-con- 

"  'E  mustn't  call  me  *  my  dear,'  trol — such  as  unlucky  people  form, 

I  tell  'a.    '£  must  know  'a*s  pace  in  however    earlv    in    their    lives — to 

yife.    Why,  'e's  only  a  doll,  Patty^  take  her  troublte  inwardly,  and  to 

and  Bardie's  a  young  yady,  and  a  be   full  to  the  very  lip  of   them, 

'streamly  'codous  gal  I  is,  and  the  without  the  power  of  spilling.    Thia, 

gentleyums  all  say  so.    Ickle  bother  though  a  comfort  to  other  people, 

can't  say  nuffin,  without  me  to  sow  is  iax  worse  for  themselves,  I  fear, 

him  the  yav  of  it     But  Bardie  sa^  And  I  knew  that  she  did  love  pastry 

almost  anynn ;  anyfin,  when  I  yikes  rarely ;  for  one  day,  after  a  fine  pair 

to  ty.    Bardie   say  *  Pomyoleanian  of  lolea,  I  sud  to  the  two  childr^i, 

dog  r  "  '*  Now,   put    your  little   hands  to- 

This  cost  her  a  long  breath,  and  gether,  and  thank  Ood  for  a  good 
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dinner.**    Bunny  did  this  in  a  grate-  so  thus  we  stood,  at  our  cottage- 

ful  manner ;  but  Bardie  said,  *^  No,  door,  looking  after  Bardie ;    and  I 

I  *ont,   old  Davy  ;  Til  thank  God  took  off  my  hat,  and  she  spread  her 

when  I  gets  puddeny-pie.**  hand  out,  in  the  interyals  of  woe : 

Upon  the  whole,  I  concluded  and  little  thought  either  of  us,  I 
thus,  that  the  little  creature  was  daresay,  of  the  many  troubles  in 
after  all  (and  as  might  have  been  store  for  us  both, 
expected  with  any  other  child  al-  Only  before  that  gricTous  parting, 
most)  too  young,  in  the  third  year  she  had  done  a  little  thing  which 
of  her  age,  to  maintain  any  clear  certainly*  did  amaze  me.  And  if 
ideas  of  place,  or  time,  or  names,  anybody  knows  the  like,  I  shall  be 
or  doings,  or  anything  that  might  glad  to  hear  of  it  I  had  a  snug 
establi^  from  her  own  words  only,  and  tidy  locker  very  near  the  fire- 
whence  she  came  or  who  she  was.  place,  wherein  I  kept  some  little 
However,  I  now  knew  quite  enough,  trifles  ;  such  as  Bunny  had  an  eye 
if  the  right  people  ever  came  to  seek  for,  but  was  gradually  broken  into 
for  her,  to  "Mentify"  her,  as  she  distant  admiration.  One  morning 
expressed  it  to  that  stupid  Coroner.  I  came   suddenly  in  from   looking 

Moxy  Thomas  came  to  fetch  her  to  my  night-lines,  and  a  pretty  scene 

back  to  Sker,  in  a  few  days*  time.  I  saw.     The  door  of  my  cupboard 

I  was  now  resolved  to  keep  her,  and  was    wide   open,   and    there    stood 

she  resolved  to  stay  with  me — and  little  Bardie  giving  a  finishing  lick 

doubtless  I  had  first  right  to  her.  to  her  fingers.     Bunny  also  in  the 

But  when  I  saw  poor  Moxy*s  face,  comer,  with  her  black  eyes  staring, 

and  called  to  mind  her  desolation,  as  if  at  the  end  of  the  world  itself, 

and, when  she  kissed  my  fishy  hand  However,  her  pinafore  was  full, 

to  let  her  have  this  comfort,   after  No  sooner  did  my  grandchild  see 

all  the  Lord  had  taken  from  her,  I  me,   than    she   rushed   away    with 

could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  shrieks,    casting    down    all    stolen 

stand  to  my  own  interest     It  came  goods  in  agony  of   conscience.      I 

across  me  too  that  Bardie  scarcely  expected    Bardie  to  do  the  same; 

throve  on   so  much  fish;  and  we  but  to  my    great  wonderment   up 

never  had  any    butcher*s-meat,   or  she  walked  and  faced  me. 

meat  of   any  kind  at  all,  unless  I  "  Must  I  beat  poor  Patty  Geen  f* 

took  shares  m  a  pig,  after  saving  up  The  tears  were  in  her  eyes  at  having 

money  for  Christmas,  or  contrived  to  propose  so  sad  a  thing.     And  she 

to  defend  myself  against  the  hares  stroked  the  doU,  to  comfort  her. 

that  would  run  at  me  so,  when  I  *^Beat  poor    Patty  1**   said    I,   in 

happened  to  come  through  a  gate  at  amazement.    *^  Why,  what  harm  has 

night  Patty  done  ?'■ 

So  wi]th  a  clearly-pronounced  *^Nare  she  have  been,  all  *e 
brave  roar,  having*  more  music  time,  stealing  *a  soogar,  old  Davy  !" 
than  Bunny's  in  it,  and  enough  to  And  she  lo^ed  at  me  as  if  she 
wash  a  great  deal  of  "dust  out  had  done  a  good  turn  by  the  in- 
of  her  wofully  lingering  eyes,  away  formation.  I  scarcely  knew  what 
she  went  in  Moxy's  arms,  wim  to  do,  I  declare  ;  for  her  doll  was  so 
Patty  Green  in  her  own  looking  truly  alive  to  her.  that  she  might 
likely  to  get  wet  through.  And  and  perhaps  did  oelieve  it  '  How- 
Bunny  stuck  her  thumbs  into  my  ever,  I  shut  her  in  my  little  bed- 
legs,  which  she  had  a  knack  of  room,  until  her  heart  was  almost 
doing,  especially  after  sucking  them;  broken;  and  then  I  tried  to  reason 
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with  her,  on  the  subject  of  telling  myself,  finding  a  hollow  inside  of 

lies ;  but  she  could  not  understand  me,    the  great   posting-coach  from 

what  they  were ;  until  I  said  what  Bridgend  came  up,   with    the  sun 

I  was  forced  to  do,  when  I  went  setting  bright  on  its  varnish,  and 

among  bad  people.  at  my  very  door  it  stopped.    Neit 

That  evening,  after  she  was  gone,  to  the  dnver  sat  a  constable  who 

and  while  I  was  very  dull  about  it,  was  always  unjust  to  me  ;  and  from 

finding    poor    Bunny  so  slow   and  the  inside  came    out  fir^t    Justice 

stupid,    and    nothing    to   keep    me  Anthony  Stew  of    Pen   Coedd,   as 

wide  awake — there  I  was  bound  to  odious  and  as  meddlesome  a  justice 

be  wide  awake,  more  than  at  Petty  of  the  peace  as  ever  signed  a  warrant ; 

Sessions  even,  when  mine  enemies  and  after  him  came  a  tall  elderly 

throng  against  me.     For  almost  be-  gentleman,   on  whom  I  had  never 

fore  1  had  smoked  two  pipes,  or  set  eyes  before,  but  I  felt  that  he 

made  up  my  mind  what  to  do  with  must  be  a  magistrate. 
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FAIR    TO    SEE.— CONCLUSION. 

CHAPTXB  XXXVUL 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Moma  established    a   confidence    on  their* 

should    seize    the   opportanitj    of  first  meeting ;  and  one  confidence 

M^Killop's  return  to  Pau  to  rejoin  begets  another.    Lore  is  a  subject 

her  family,  under  his  escort ;  and,  on  which  erery  patient  desires  com* 

about  ten  days  after  her  firs^  meet-  munion  of  the  sort  (most  of  us  have 

ing  with  Bertrand,  she  received  her  suffered,   probably,  from  the  fact), 

step'father's  summons  to  meet  him  whether  it  be  to  laud    the  object 

in  London  on  the  following  day.  of  his  passion,  or  to  denounce  her 

During  these  ten  days,  Bertrand  perfidy — ^to  dilate  on  the  beauty  of 

had  been  as  good  as  his  word,  and  the    newer,   or   to   mourn  over  its 

called    upon  Moma^   who  had   un-  broken  stem  and  blackened  leaves, 

donbtedly  fulfilled  her  part  of  the  Moma    very   soon    beoime    the 

engagement,  by  bein^  very  ^lad  to  receiver  of  Bertrand's  tale  of  wrong, 

see  hun.     The  expenment,   mdeed,  Her  frank  sympathy  soon  thawed 

was  found  so  agreeable    by  both,  his  reserve,  and  even  broke  down 

that  it  was  repeated  ;  and  it  became  the  quasi  generous  pride  which,  at 

a  daily  occurrence  that  they  should  first,  made  him  unwilling  to  paint, 

meet  somehow  or  other,   either  by  in  its  true  colours,  the  conduct  of 

appointment,    or   by   that   sort    of  h^  who  had  wronged  him.     But 

accident  which   is  so  apt  to  bring  sympathy    is    a   powerful    engine  ; 

people  together,  when  they  desire  and.  it   opened   up    to    Moma   all 

to  meet.    But  their  meetings  were  the  sorrows  of  Bertrand^s  lacerated 

not  restricted  by  the  usual  limits  of  heart ;    and    for   hours    he    would 

a  formal  call,  or  a  chance  greeting  dilate    upon    them,   with  that  elo- 

in    the    market-place ;    their  inter-  quence  which  egotism  lends  to  all 

views    were   long,    and    even    con-  mankind. 

fidentiaL    We  know  that  they  had  Would     male     sympathy     have 
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stood    the    test  of    such  an  inflio-  effect    upon    his  mind  and    body ; 

tion  ?    And,  even  if  it  had,  would  and  Pigott  observed    that,  by  the 

it  have  been  resorted  to  with  equal  time  Moma's  stay  came  to  a  close, 

gusto  ?  he  was  able  to  forget,  not  only  his 

Certainly  not      The    subject    is  illness,  but  its  cause,  for  hours,  if  not 

pre-eminently    suited    to    a   female  days,   together.     The    cheerfulness 

<M>nfidante  ;  and,  when  she  is  Voimg  of  other  times  came  back  to  him ; 

and  pretty,   her  sympathy    has    a .  he  interested  himself  about  the  ques- 

double  action,   for  while   it    opens  tion  of  his  rights,  and  constantly 

up  the  wound,  it  pours  into  it  a  discussed  the  subject  with  his  prac- 

subtle  and  consolatory  balsam.  tical  friend — totally  abandoning  the 

But  is  a  female  confidante  proof  laissez-aller    tone    of    the    broken- 

against  the  boredom  of  her  office?  hearted  lover,  to  whom  the  smiles 

Is    the    subject    of    such    abstract  and  the  frowns  of  Fortune  are  alike 

interest   as    to  rivet  her    attention  indifferent  Pigott,  of  course,  rejoiced 

and  her  sympathy,  be  the  confider  at  his  friend^s  restoration,  though  he 

who  and  what  he  may  ?  took  his  own  view  of    what    was 

Without  deciding  on  the  general  likely  to  be  another  result  of  the 
question,  it  is  quite  certain  that  treatment  which  had  produced  it; 
Moma  was  not  bored  at  all,  that  and  his  reflections  took  some  such 
her  attention  *  and  her  sympathy  shape  as  this — "  When  a  young  gen- 
were  inexhaustible,  and  that,  in  tleman,  recently  recovered  from  a 
fact,  these  interviews,  at  which  the  bad  attack  of  being  jilted,  sits,  hour 
conversation  grew  daily  less  and  after  houf,  in  romantic  spots  by  the 
less  lugubrious,  became  to  her  daily  sea,  and  pours  his  griefs  into  the 
more  and  more  delightfuL  sympathising    ear  of    a   handsome 

There    is    a    saying    that   every  young    lady,    who,    moreover,    has 

woman    delights    in    the    dispraise  lately  been  the  means  of  his  hear- 

and  discredit  of  every  other  woman  ing  *  something  greatly  to  his  advan- 

— ^a    dreadful    saying,   but  worthy,  tage,*  what  should  we  consider  a  not 

it  is  to  be  feared,   of    some  little  unlikely  result  of  their  confidential 

.acceptation.  intercourse?    Why,  a  discovery  on 

Still,   Moma  was  rather    an  ex-  the  part  of  the  gentleman  that  his 

'  ceptional  woman ;  and  it  certainly  griefs  have  ceased  to  be  griefs  at 

was  not  exclusively  from  this  source,  all,  when  so  sweetly  shared  ;  and  an 

that  the  interviews  carried  delight  admission  on  that  of  the  lady,  that 

to  her  heart  she  is  not  unwilling  to  be  installed 

There  was  no  doubt  that  her  permanently  in  the  office  of  con- 
beautiful  Prince  had  reappeared,  soler.  No  doubt  about  it ;  the  ass 
She  had  but  two  associations  con-  will  be  in  for  another  fit,  as  sure 
nected  with  him — ^fairyland  and  a  as  fate ;  but,  thank  heaven  1  he^ll  be 
malign  enchantress.  But  the  spells  ashamed  to  say  anything  about  the 
of  the  latter  had  been  so  far  broken,  subject  to  me  for  a  long  time,  and 
and  was  it  therefore  wonderful  that  Fm  not  likely  to  open  it*' 
1  again  around  her  should  begin  to  Notwithstanding  Pigott's  pro- 
loom  some  gladsome  visions  of  the  phecy,  Bertrand  and  Moma  separ- 
dazzling  realm  ?  ated  without  any  catastrophe  of  the 

As  for  the  beautiful  Prince  him-  sort     No  doubt  they  parted  with 

self,  the  relief   of  talking  over  all  mutual  regret ;  and  it  might  have 

his    feelings   and    experiences    un-  gratified  me  young  lady  in  many 

•  checked    by    the    dread    of    male  ways,  as  it  flattered  the  prophet's 

.  sneers,  had  a  wonderfully  beneficial  sense  of  his  own  acuteness,  to  ob- 
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serve  what  a  blank  her  departure  that  was  not   altogether  assumed. 

made  for  Bertrand ;  how  he  fretted  That  cheerfulness,  it  may  well  be 

and    chafed,    and    abused    Bourne-  supposed,    did    not    survive    their 

mouth ;    how  he  swore  he    would  meeting  many  minutes, 

leave  it  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  "  Well,  Moma,"  cried  Mr.  M^Kil 

how  eventually  he  did  so  on  the  lop,  gaily,  *'here  we  are,  all  hasting 

third  day,  returning  to  his  regiment  to  the  weddins  I    Have  you  got  your 

with  a  fortnights  leave  unexpired.  finery  ready  T 

Mr.  M^Killop  had  rather  hurried  *^  No  "  said  Moma.  much  puzzled ; 

over  his  business  in  Scotland,  so  as  **  it  isn  t  ;iecefisai7'."                               ' 

to  get  back  at  the  earliest  possible  **  Ah  1 ''    M'Killop  rattled  on,  *^  a 

moment    to    Pau,    and    bring    the  great  mistake  that — a  great  mistake ; 

grand  scheme  of  the  marriage  to  a  although  it   may  be  a  quiet  wed- 

conclusion.     It  may  be  well  to  ex-  ding,  and  abroao,  and  so  on,  still  a 

plain  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  wedding  |t>   a    wedding — the    spin- 

of  any  hitch  in  the  matter,  and  as  ster's  opportunity,  you  know,   ha! 

Mrs.   M^Elillop  was  equally  in   the  hat      We    must    be    fine,    Moma, 

dark,  her  letters  could  not  enlighten  we  must  be  fine*,' and  it  isnH  too 

him.    Eila,  as  we  know,   was  not  late.      We've    got    Paris   between 

likely  to    supply    the    information,  us  and  Pau;    and  we'll    just    see 

and   Moma    had   not    opened    the  if  Paris,  and  you,  and  I,  and  my 

subject  to  him,   because   she*  sup-  purse,  between  us,  can't  turn  them 

posed  the   intelligence   must   have  out  a  creditable  bridesmaid.    We'll 

reached  him   from    Pau,   and    was  astonish  your    mother.    I    suppose 

unwilling  to  deprive  him  of  the  op-  the  happy  man   is   there,   by  this 

portunity  bf  talcing  the  initiative  as  time  f" 

to  declaring  Bertrand's  rights.  '*  I   don't   the    least   understand 

Thus  it  came    about  that  when  what  you    are  talking    about,   Mr. 

Mr.  M^Killop  met  his  step-daughter  M^Killop.     It  is  impossible  that  you 

in  London,  he  was  still  looking  upon  don't  Imow  the  marriage  is  broken 

the  marriage  as  certain  and  jmrni*  offf 

nent;  and  the  only  trouble  on  his  "  Wqm   broken    oK,  my  dear,   of 
mind  connected  with  the  business,  course — postponed,    at    least;    but, 
was  the  necessity  of  satisfying  her,  bless  me,  didn't  you  get  my  letter 
after  the  marriage,  that  there  was  an  from  Pau  ?" 
cntents  cordials  between  uncle  and  **I  did." 
'^  nephew,   by  which  tiie    latter  had  "Well." 
agreed  to  suspend  his  rights  in  favour  "  But,  since  that,  surely  you  know 
of  the  former,  for  solid  considera-  that  everything  is  at  an  end  ?" 
tions.    To  do  this  it  would  be  ne-  "  You're  dr^uuing,  girl." 
cessary  that  Sir  Roland  should  settle  *^  No,  indeed,  I  am  not" 
an  unusually  handsome    allowance  "Well,  if  a  marriage  is  broken  ofi, 
on  the  young  couple ;  someUiing,  in  it  seems  likely  that  the  bride's  father 
fact,  so  lar^  as  to  satisfy  Moma  should  be  aware  of  it" 
that  it  was  given  by  way  of  com-  "So  it  does;  but  if   the    bride- 
promise  ;  and  the  problem  was  how  groom  tells  you  he  is  not  going  to  be 
to  induce  Sir    Roland  to    do  this,  a  bridegroom,   it  seems  still    more 
without  letting  him  know  that  the  likely  that  he  ought  to  know." 
secret  was  shared  by  a  third  person.  "  What  bridegroom  ?    What  non- 
He    was    sanguine,    however,    that  sensical  stuff  is  this  you  have  got 
this  could   be   arranged    somehow,  hold  of  ?" 
and  met  Moma  with  a  cheerfulness  "  Mr.  Cameron  told  me,  with  hi? 
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own  lips,  that  his  marriage  is  brokon  M^Eillop     did   not   mention    his 

off/*  ultimatum,   but   as  he    understood 

**  When  f  the  hitch  to  bo  upon  his  daughter's 

**  No  later  than  yesterday.'*  side,  he  appeared  satisfied  tmit  Uie 

*^  But  he  is  at  Pau."  ultimatum  would  be  effective. 

*^No;  he  is  at  Bournemouth;  I  ^^  There  is  another  subject  I  wish 

left  him  there."  to  speak  about,'*  said  Moma. 

There  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked.  "  What  is  it  f 

Destiny  seemed  to  be  forcing  Mr.  ^^I  don't  wish  to  be  importunate, 

M^Rillop  to  act  like  an  honest  man,  but,  now  the  marriage  is  broken  oSy 

and  tell  the  truth  at  last    It  was  you  will  arrange  about— about— the 

desperately  hard  upon  him.     **For  rights — the  Cameron  property,  will 

all  his  pains,  poor  man  I — for  all  his  you  not?"  ^ 

pains,"   the  rope  by  which  ho  was  **Good  heavens!"  roared   M^Kil- 

attempting  to  bind  Honesty,  Fraud,  lop,  **  the  marriage  is  not  broken  off. 

and  Self-interest  together  seemed  for  I  tell  you  the  marriage  will  come  off 

ever  to  crumble  like  True  Thomas's  within   the   month.    Leave   me   to 

ropes  of  ^*  the  sifted  sand."  do    the   right   thing   at   the   right 

But  it  would  not  do  to  collapse  time—" 

while  there  was  a  chance  left ;  and,        **  But  if  I  am  right " 

after   a    painful   pause,    he   spoke  ^*  Who  are  you,  to  teach  me  my 

again.  duty  ?    Hold  your  tongue." 

*'  Who  is  to  blame  ?"  And  Moma  did  so,  in  the  mean 

*^£ila,"  replied  Moma,  very  deci-  time,  resolved  to  let  it  loose  freely 

dedly.  enough,  if,  after  M^KHlop  had  satis- 

.^  What  ?  do  you  tell  me  that  she  fied  himself  at  Pau  Uiat  Uie  marriage 

jilteo^^ip  ?*'  ^&s  really  off,  he  did  not  spedc  out 

^^  In  its:ertain  way  she  undoubt-  at  once, 

edly  did.    Sk\has  treated  him  ill"  The  journey,  as  may  be  imagined, 

*'And  he  re8e&k.it?'^  was  tedious  and  cheerless  enough. 

*^  He  does."  The  silence  was   almost   unbroken 

*^The  girl  must  be  mad;  but  Fll  between  them  all  the  way.    They 

^brtng   her    to   her   senses   quickly  stopped  one  night  in  Paris,  where 

enough.    She  shall  eat  humble-pie ;  M^&illop's   gay  proposal    as    to   a 

she  sh^  apologise."  trousseau  was  not  reverted  to — and 

*^I  don't  think  your  interference  one    night    in    Bordeaux,   reaching 

can  possibly  do  any  good."  Pau  on  the  third  afternoon — M*Kil- 

^*  Oh,  can't  it  ?  wait  till  you  see ;  lop,  full  of  impatience  to  clear  mat- 
ril  stake  my  reputation  that  the  ters  up  with  his  daughter,  and 
man  iage  comes  off.  What  were  her  Moma  with  such  a  prospect  of  do- 
reasons?"  mestic  discord  and  unhappiness  bc- 

'*  She  has  not  written  to  me ;  you  fore  her,  as  to  obscure  prettv  cffoctu- 

mustwait  and  hear  her  story.     I  am  ally  for  her  the  glories  of  the  grand 

sure  she  would  not  Uke  me  to  discuss  Pyrenean  panorama,  which  she  saw 

her  afiairs  with  you;  pray  do  not  for     the    first    time.      When    the 

I»ress  me  to  do  so."  travellers  reached  their  destination, 

^^Yes,  and  if  she  thinks  she  is  they  found  Mrs.  M^Killop  at  home, 

going   to    throw  away   a   marriage  seated  alone  in  her  brilliant  salon. 

like  that,  for  some  silly  tantrum,  she  It  was  the  hour  when  she  had  a 

is   much   mistaken ;    I'll    give   her  right  to  expect  that  the  nobility  and 

twenty-four  hours  for  reflection,  and  gentry  might  pay  their  respects,  and 

then ^"  she  was  pos^  for  their  reception. 
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with   a  certain    imperial    pomp   of  If  jou  insi^,  I  can  disappoint  them ; 

aspect,  and  many  a  glittering  cir-  I   can    let   the  eon9erge   say  I  ^m 

cumstance  of  personal  decoration.  sortee.^^ 

Every  day  developed  some  new  "Please  do  so;   we  hare  a  good 

splendour   in    this    costly   woman,  deal  to  talk  about" 

Sne  believed  herself  to  be  a  Queen  *'Ah!  vraim^ngf    Swaw  dongf^' 

of  the  fashion,  and  had  so  far  sue-  and  she  bade  him  ring  the  boll,  and 

ceeded  in  providing  herself  with  a  sentence  of  exclusion  was  recorded 

suitable  wardrobe  and  regalia,  that,  against  the  heau  monde, 

when  in  grande  tentte,  her  appear-  "And  where  is  Eilaf'  asked  her 

ance     indifferently    suggested     the  father. 

ideas  of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  "  Aw !  don't  ask  me ;  I  know  no- 

and  of  a  Chrismas-tree  in  full  illu-  thing  about  A^,'*  said  the  dame,  with 

mination.  a  toss. 

The  appointments  of  her  drawing-  "  What   do  you  mean  ?    Is    she 

room    were    in    keeping   with    her  well?" 

quality  of  sovereign,  and  symbolised  "  I   preshoom   she  is  well,  but  I 

the  character  of  the  pubjects  over  protest   it  is   only   guess-work — I 

whom  she  believed  herself  to  reign  ;  never  see  her." 

for  the  great  red  woman  wallowed  in  "  I  donH  understand  you." 

a  higgledy-piggledy  litter  of  gorgeous  "  And  I   don't   understand  her  ; 

frippery.  her  conduct  is  pecuhar ;  she  avoids 

ifven  her  husband,  with  all  his  me :  she  is  out  half  the  day,  and 

preoccupation,  did  not  fail  to  note  when  she  is  in,  she  keeps  to  her 

the    sun)rising    progress    achieved  own  room;  and  if  I  speak  to  her, 

during  his  short  absence;  and  to  she  either  don't  answer  me  at  all, 

3roma,  who  had  known  her  only  in  or  with  sauoe.    I  am  glad  you  are 

the  simpler  if  more  barbaric  efflo-  eome  back,   M^RillOp.     The  girl  is 

rescence  of  tartan  and  cairngorm,  too  much  for  my  nervous  system.    I 

the  effect  was  tremendous.  hope  you  are  going  to  arrange  for 

With  as  much  affection  as  was  the   marriage    at    once.     Where    is 

compatible  with   lofty  station,  Mrs.  the  man!     Have  you  not  brought 

M*Killop  greeted  her  daughter,  de-  him?" 

scending,  as  it  were,  two  steps  of  the  "  No,  I  am  rather  puzzled  about 

throne,  and  offering  her  ruby  cheek ;  affairs.    Moma  has  some  story  that 

restricting  her  husband,  however,  to  Eila  and  Bertrand  have  had  a  split ; 

a  momentary    handlement  of   two  do  you  know  anything  of  it  ?" 

sausage-like  fingers.  ^^Mwawf    I    neither    know    nor 

"I  made   no   doubt,"   she  «aid,  care  anything   about  her  and  her 

sinking   back    on    her    throne — "I  affabrs." 

made  no  doubt,  when  the  door  open-  "  Yes,  but  I  insist  that  you  shall 

ed,'that  it  was  General  Chufifoy"  both  know  and  care,  Mrs.  M*KiUop," 

(the  General  was  an  American  war-  retorted  her  husband,  in  a  dangerous 

rior,  whose  martial  heels  had  distin-  voice ;  "  there  is  a  quarrel  between 

guished  themselves  in  several  trying  them,  and  you  must  know  the  rights 

stampedes),  "or  Count  Puffendart;  of  it;   none  of  your  airs,  madam; 

they  were  both  to  pay  their  detoure  keep  them  for  your  cursed  Counts, 

this  afternoon."  and  tell  me  what  you  know,  at  once." 

"  I  hope  you  won't  have  company  "  I  tell  you,  Mr.  M^Killop,  that  I 

this  afternoon,"  sud  M^Killop.  know  nothing  about  her  affairs,"  re- 

"  Oh^  there   will   be  company —  plied  the  lady,  sulkily ;  "  and  if  there 

they  come  in  flocks ;  but,  for  once,  is  a  quarrel  she  has  not  told  me  of 
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it.     Ask    herself;    ring;    send   for  M'Killop  was  not  called    upon    to 

her ;  not  that  she  will  be  at  home.^'  make  the  exertion,  for  at  this  mo- 

'^  Not   at   home  ?  where   is    she,  ment  the  door  opened  and  in  walk- 
then  f  *  ed  the  young  lady  in  question,  fol- 

"  How  can  I  tell  f '  lowed  by  Sb  Roland. 

*'  It  is  your  duty  to  know,  madam ;  On  seeing  her  father  and  Moma 

is  it  the  custom  for  mothers  or  step-  she  gare  a  little  start  of  astonish- 

mothers  to  let  their  girls  go  about  ment;    and,   by  the   expression  of 

alone  in  a  place  like  this  f*  her  face^  the  surprise  was  genuine 

'^Not   alone;   she   will    not    be  and    not    agreeable.      8he    looked 

alone ;  that  you  may  depend  upon.'*  hurriedly  and  inquiringly  round  to 

*^  Who  is  she  with,  then  ?"  her  companion,  who  replied    by  a 

*'Who?  who  but  that  odious  old  scarcely  perceptible    shrug,    which 

reprobate."  said  to  her,  **The  play  has  to  be 

*'*•  Whom  do  you  mean  f  *  played   with  «  different   company, 

*^  Her   uncle,    that  -  is  -  to  -  be,   of  out  play  it  out" 

course."  "  My  dear  papa,  what  a  surprise ! 

^^Ahl   they  have  not  quarrelled,  back  at  last  I  and  Moma  tool"  she 

then  ?    There — what  do  you  say  to  exclaimed,   treating    both  of    them 

that,  Moma  f  *  to  elaborate  embraces,  while  Mrs. 

'' Quarrelled  ?"  cried  Mrs.  M'Kil-  M'Killop,  who  had  risen,  returned 

lop,  ^^  they  are  as  thick  as  thieves ;  Sir   Roland's    bow  with  a  sort  of 

he  is  a  vile  creature,  of  a  terrible  stamp,  and  stood  glowering  at  him 

fnoty    tong  —  quite     the     hurgess^  like  a  cow  who  sees  a  dog  enter 

Homeyhoff  says."  her  paddock,  and  deliberates  upon 

**Homeyhoff   be  hanged!"   cried  the  simplest  method  of  tossing  hnn. 

>f^Eillop.  **  Delighted  to  see  you  agam.  Sir 

^'  And  hasn't  even  the  manners  to  Roland,"  said  M'Killop.   *^  Fve  made 

call  upon  me ;  of  course  he  hasn't  all  haste  back,  you  see.'! 

the  entree  to  om*  set;  still  he  must  ^'Glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Mr. 

know  that  he  is  entitled  to  pay  his  M*Eillop,"  replied  his  Excellency ; 

respects  to  me,  under  the  circum-  and   they    shook    hands   with   the 

stances;  but  he  doesn't;  no,  he  is  hearty  (cordiality  of  men  who  hate 

too  much   taken  up  toadying  that  and  cUstrust  eadi  other. 

Tulgar  Duchess,  and  that  Marchicm-  '*  Couldn't  keep  impatient  loyers 

ess — persons  of  no  origin.     Baron  waiting,  you  know,  ha!  ha!    Have 

Hunkers  say^  he  could  not  counte-  you  heard  from  Bertrand  f- 

nance  them  in  his  own  country,  where  *'I  have  not,"  said  Sir  Roland, 

the    Met  KnobUsie   are  .  particular  with. a  kind  of  desperate  emphasis^ 

about  pedigree ;  so  he  declines  to  be  and  a  come-one-come-all  expression 

mixed  up  with  them  here ;  and  Grat-  on  his  bad  face, 

to-la-nuque  calls  one  the  .fiom^enj^,  *^No?    ah  I    well,    Eila,   you  can 

and  the  other  Bo<tf  Grae^  which  is  tell  roe  of  him,  surely  ?"     * 

as  much  as  to  say  that  they  are  no  *^  Did  you  not  see  him  in  Eng- 

better  than  they  should  be.     Grat-  land  ?"  said  Eila. 

te-la-nuquo  has  a  way  of  hitting  the  '      *'  No,  I  didn't" 

nail  on  the  head — and "  "  Nor  hear  from  him  f* 

"  For  God's    sake,   woman,   stop  "  Not  a  line." 

this  nonsense  I  wh«i  is  Eila  likely  **  Ah  I  I  dare  say  he  was  ashamed 

to  be  in  ?"  to  write  to  you,  and  no  wonder." 

"  You   may   ask    the   e<murge^''  "  Why,  what's  the  matter  ^  what 

said  Mrs.  M*Eillop,  in  a  pet ;  but  has  he  done  f' 
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**  You  may  well  ftak  that.''  abusiye  epithets,  unfit  for  a  lady's 
*'  Thea  I  do  ask  it ;  Fye  hoard  eye  or  ear.  As  for  myself,  his  Ian- 
some  whisper  of  a  quarrel  between  guage  about  me  is  such  that  I  am 
you  two ;  out,  let  me  tell  you,  that  compelled  to  disown  him  forercr." 
after  all  the  trouble  we're  had,  we're  It  was  odd  how  Sir  Roland  seemed 
not  going  to  allow  you  to  toss  over  a  to  forget  Eila's  sensitiveness  as  to 
fine  young  man  for  some  idle  whim-  being  jilted,  and  surprising  the 
sy  of  a  lover's  quarrel ;  you'll  just  equanimity  with  which  she  listened 

E lease  to  make  it  up  at  once ;"  and  to  the  story  of  her  humiliation, 

e  looked  at  Sir  Roland  for  sym-  M^Eillop  could  only  stare  in  be- 

pathy  and  encouragement,  but  saw  wilderment  at  the  speaker, 

neither  in  the  horny  eyes  of  his  There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  few 

Excellency.  seconds ;  during  which  Moma  came 

*^Ha!    ha!    hal     ha!    hal    ha!"  forward  as  if  she  was  about  to  speak ; 

laughed  Eila,  loud  and  dear.  but  Eila  anticipated  her,  crying  out, 

**  This  is  not  seemly,"  said  M*Kil-  "  Go  on.  Sir  Roland ;  go  on." 

lop.  ^*I  am  going  on,  my  dear,  immc- 

**  The  manners  of  a  (Triee^.^' snort-  diately.    Very  well,  Mr.   M*Killop, 

ed  Mrs.  M^KiUop.  I   found    your    daughter   smarting 

^^Hal    ha!    ha!"    laughed    Eila,  under    this    indignity  —  grievously 

again ;  "  tell  them,  Sir  Roland ;  tell  smarting,    I    may    say,     intensely 

these  good  people,  or  I  shall  die  of  smarting ;  in  fact,  smarting  to  such 

laughing."                            «  an  extent  that,  ahem! — I  scarcely 

'^Hush,  Eilat"    said    his   Excel*  know  how  to  express  myself ;"  and 

lency.  he  paused  again. 

"Who  do  you  call  'people,'  you  '♦Very  well,  if  you  can't  speak 

minx  r  cried  Mrs.  M»Killop.  out,  Sir  Roland,  I  will,"  cried  Eil^ 

**Hold  your  tongue,  Mrs.  M'Kil-  impatiently,  as  she  rose  and  came  into 

lop,"  said  her  husband.  the  centre  of  the  room ;  '^and  now," 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  laughed  Eila.  she  said,  making  a  mocking  curtsey 

"Sir  R(4and,  expkun  all  this;  I  to  Mrs.  M'Eillop,  "let  mo  introduce 

don't  think  it  «an  be  a  joke  to  im,  you  to  Lady  Cameron,  of  Aberloma ! 

that  the    marriage    should  be  run  Papa,  kiss  her  ladyship,"  and  she 

through,  in  this  way,"  said  M'Eil-  turned  round  to  present  her  cheek 

lop.  to   M^Killop,  who,    however,    stag- 

"Well,  Mr.  M'&iUop,"   said  Sir  gered    back   against   the  chimney- 

Roland,  fastening  his  eves  on  the  piece,  with  outstretched  arms  repel- 

centre  button  d  M'Eillop's  waist-  ling  her,  his  eyes  glaring  wide  open, 

coat ;    "  Bertrand   has    turned    out  his  lips  apart,  and  his  face  as  white 

shockingly ;    he's   a   thorough    bad  as  the  marble  he  leant  aeainst 

one;   instead  of   appreciating  your  "Yes,"   said    Sir    Rouind,   risins 

daughter's  dutiful  and  proper  con-  and  regaining  his  fluency ;  "  I  found 

duct,  in  suspending  correspondence  her  in  this  aggrieved,  outniged  state, 

till  my  sanction  was  obtained  to  the  and  ^e  victim  of  my  kinsman ;   I 

marri&ge,  he  has  resented  it  in  the  said  to  myself,  *  It  is  my  duty  to  make 

language  of  a  bargeo-r-replied  to  her  reparaticm ;'  and,  as  I  loved  her  very 

last  letter  with  coarse  and  horrible  dearly  besides,  I  offered  to  do  what 

insults,  and  scouted  the  bare  idea  I  could  to  console  her  for  the  rest  of 

of  a  marriage  between  her  and  him-  my  days,  if  she  would  become  my 

self.     Not   content  with    insulting  wife.     She  agreed  to  make  me  hap- 

her,  he  has  dragged  you  into  his  in-  py.     It  was  with  the  deepest  pam 

famous  letter,  and  covered  you  with  that  iwe  were  obliged  to  hasten  the 
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ceremony,  and  allow  it  to  take  place  his  nephew,  and  there  ia  not  a  word 

without  your  presence  or  consent  of  truth  hetween  you.^' 

even  ;  but  that  was  unavoidable.     I  **  Pickpockets  V^  ejaculated   Mrs. 

have  been  hourly  es^ecting  a  tele-  M^Rillopu 

gram  from  the  cokmial  office  which  ^^Doirt   hold  out  tout  hand  to 

might  send  me  back  to  my  govern-  me,    sir,'*   repeated    M'Killop ;    ^*  I 

ment  at  a  dav's  notice ;  so,  as  delay  have  done  wiUi  you ;  and  you,  Eila, 

was   impossible,  we  were   married  shall  be  no  daught^  of  mine,  any 

this  forenoon ;  and  now,  I  hope  you  ijnore.^* 

will  forgive  this,  and  accept  a  rather  **  Very  well,  Mr.  M^Killop,!'  said 

ancient  son-in-law."    He  held   out  Eila,  **as  you  please;  it  is  just  as 

his  hand  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  well,  perhi^ ;  for  indeed  it  relieves 

laugh.  me  from  a  difficulty.    I  could  not 

Evenr  point — ^bow,  ribbon,  ring-  have  shut  the  door  on  my  own  fa- 

letand  pendicular  gewgaw  on  Mrs.  ther,  and,  of  course,  your  coming 

M^Elillop's  person — ^was  meanwhile  would  have  been  awkward  when  wo 

vibrating   with    excitement,  wrath,  had  people  with  us;  as  for  these 

surprise,  and  venomous  spite.  women^  their  manners  would  have 

** Married!"       she      exdumed;  vulgarised  the  servants'-hall,  where 

"married I    like    beggars    under    a  they  must  have  waited  while  you 

hedge !   she  shall    never  enter  my  were  with  me.    It  is  all  just  as  well^ 

house  again,  or  I  hers.    Pollution  !  as  it  is.     Come  along,  Roland." 

''  Ha !    ha  I    ha  I"    laughed    her  ''  Hush,  Eila,"  said  Sir  Roland  ; 

ladyship  cheerily.     "  Dear  old  crea-  "  no,  no ;  you  must  not  speak  so 

ture!  I  knew  you  would  be  amus-  unbecomingly  to  your  father.     Mr. 

ing ;  but  try  something  fresher  than  M^Killop,  I  hope  you  wlU  consider 

the  fox  and  the  grapes;  do  now —  our  mutual  position,  and  even  if 

quick ;  iCs   your  last  chance,  Ha  I  we  are  not  to  have  intercourse — >-" 

ha!  ha!"  "Not   anoUier  word,  sir.    Lady 

M^Killop  stared  at  Sir  Roland's  Cameron,  you  seem  to  be  pleased 

hand  for  a  moment,  and  then  roared  wiUi  youi;  new  title.    It  is  fortunate, 

out  like  a  bull,  "  Never  I"  Make  the  most  of  it,«for  it  is  about 

"  What  f"  said  Sir  Roland,  "  you  all  you  are  likely  to  gain  by  your 

donU  know  how  the    dog   abuse4  marriage." 

vou,  or  ^ou  would  not  side  with  "Hush,  hush,  hush!  Mr.  M^Kil- 

him ;  he  IS  a  common  blackguard."  lop ;  I  beg  vou  to  reflect^"  cried  Sir 

"  That  is  false,"  said  Moma,  step-  Roland,  with  vehemence, 

ping  forward ;  "  the  whole  story  is  "^  I  have  reflected,  and  I  am  going 

false  from  beginning  to  end.    Mr.  to  let  this  young   lady  know  her 

M^Killop,  Eila  has    deceived  you:  true  position.    You   have  married, 

Mr.  Cameron  is  not  to  blame;  ana  Lady  Cameron,  a  man  old  enough 

this  man's  story  is  a  lie."  to  be  your  grandfather — that  you 

"  What  a  pity  he  can't  hear  yqu !  can  see  for  yourself ;  without  much 

you  might  have  a  chance,  now  I  character — tAa<  you  may  have  guess- 

don't  require  him,"  sneered  Eila.  ed;  and, — ^what  you  certainly  do  tiot 

"  I  don't  care  for  vour  sneers ;  I  know,  or  you  would  not  be  Lady 

know  how  vou  treated  him,  and  told  duneron, — he  is  without  a'  penny  of 

him  lies  and  told  your  father  lies,  and  f o^une." 

told  this  old  man  lies  too,  probably ;  "Hal   ha!    I  daresay  Aberloma 

and  you  have  taught  him  the  art,  will  do  very  well,  without  money," 

if  he  required  to  learn  it,  for  he  laughed  Eila. 

is  telling  the  vilest  lies  now  about  "Very  well  for  its  real  owner; 
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but,  unforttinately  for  you,  it  don't  other  k^es    seemed  to  share  her 

belong  to  your  husband."  feelings.     '^Doyou  say  my  father 

I A  *<  LudMd  1  and,  pray,  whose  is  it,  stole' a  wiH  f* 

then  V"  sneered  her  ladyship.  *^  He  did  unquestionably." 

"  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Bertrand  Cam-  "  Knock  hhn  down,  ,  Mr.    M*Kil- 

eron.''  lopl    knock    him    down    with    the 

"  You  are  in  your  dotage."  poker  I"  cried  Mrs.  M*KiUop. 

"Very  well;  but,  what  is  more,  '^My  lather  a  (hief I"  ejaculated 

your  husband    knows  that  I  slate  Ella, 

what  is  the  fact."  **  And  your  husband  a  swindler, 

''  Sir    Roland  I"    exclaimed   Ella,  my  lady,"  said  her  father, 

looking   round,  in    surprise  at  his  ^M^illop,    do    you    stand    still 

silence ;    and  the  face    she   looked  and  hear  that  wretch  say  you  rob- 

upon  told  her  at   onoe   that  there  bed  a  will  P'  cried  Mrs.  M^Killop. 

was  something  in  the  story.  ^^  I  do." 

*^  Sir  Roland  1"  ^e  almost  scream-  "H   you  have  not   the  spirit,   I 

ed,  *^  speak — tell  me — ^what  does  he  will    knock    him    down     myself!" 

mean  ?  is  this  true,  or  is  he  mad  ?"  and  she  began  to  prepare  for  action, 

*'No,"  said  Sir  Roland,  "I  don*t  looking   physically    quite  equal    to 

think  he  is  mad,  but  he  is  a  thief,  the  task. 

a  felon,  and  a  convict;  probably  he  "No,"  said  M^Killop,  "he  speaks 

believes   what   he    is   saying.     He  the  truth.     I   abstracted    a   will — 

stole  a  will,  it  seems,  ages  ago,  when  accidentally." 

engaged  in  some  oUier  little  busi-  "And  got   sent  to  Botany  Bay 

ness  connected  with  his  then  profes-  by    the    merest    accident     iii    the 

sion  of  bur;^,  and  he  believes  this  w  orld,"  added  Sir  Roland, 

will    to  set  aside   my   inheritance,  "  What !"  yelled  Mrs.    M'Killop, 

but  I  donH  share  the  belief— that's  "was  he  a  convict?*' 

all."  "An  innocent  convict,  Elizabeth. 

"  You  forget.  Sir  Roland — ^you  Listen,  1  will  tell  you  the  story." 
forget  a  certain  document  signed  by  But  Mrs.  M^Rillpp  would  none 
you,  compounding  to  be  allowed  to  of  his  explanations.  She  roared, 
retain  possession  of  this  said  inheri-  and  screamed,  and  howled,  and 
tance,  for  such  and  such  oonsidera-  bellowed,  so  that  passers-by  might 
tions,  compensating  the.  rightful,  have  imagined  that  several  tigers 
though  unconscious,  owner,  m  the  were  being  fed  on  the  premises, 
mean  time,  uid  securing  his  rights  She  brandished  her  brawny  arms, 
to  him  after  your  death ; — you  for-  pointed  with  her  fingers  in  the  faces 
get  that  You  would  scarcely  have  of  her  husband  and  Sir  Roland, 
made  such  a  contract  if  you  had  hissed  like  a  snake,  banned  them 
doubted  the  validity  of  the  wilL  by  all  her  gods,  invoked  her  gut^ 
But  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  tural  ancestors,  crying  out  that  she 
matter ;  tho  documents  shall  be  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  jail- 
despatched  to  Scotland  to-night,  birds,  and  forgers,  and  murderers — 
and  the  law  shall  take  its  course,  not  she.  Finally,  after  going  on 
I  would  not  give  you  a  Mt*  for  what  like  a  Fury  and  a  Maenad,  she 
you  are  likely  to  get  out  of  Abert  banged  out  of  -tfie  room,  calling 
loma  for  the  rest  of  your  hie,  except  upon  Moma  io  come  forth  from  the 
as  a  gratuity.  So,  Lady  Cameron,  den  of  thieves,  if  she  would  escape 
you  see  your  position."  a  long  catalogue  of  calamities,  moral 

"  I  don't ;    I  am  all  bewildered,"  and  physical,  windmg  up  with  jail- 
stammered   Eila;    and    indeed   the  fever. 
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And  Moma    followed  her ;    bilt  side.    Yotir  daa^ter  wilt  not   iGt- 

before  she  went  she  walked  up  to  sake  you." 

M^KiUop,   and  held    out  her  band.        '^I  see  it  is  a  choice  between  a 

*' Whatever   you   may   have   done  penniless  swindler  and  an  afSuent 

before,    you    have    behaved  as  an  burglar.    But  I  eould   not  covnte- 

honest  man  at  lasty— >and  better  late  nance  the  separation  of  two  people 

than  never."  united  by  so  sacred  a  tie»     Qo  with 

Who  can  tell  how   much  M^Ril-  your  husband,  girl— go   along,  and 

lop^s  heroic  achievement  was  due  to  make  the  best  of  him.     He  is  bound 

her  cognisance  of  the  secret?    But  to  support  you,  and  lam  nof 
she  never  suspected  this.  ^'  If  I  can  find  any  means  of  get- 

*'  Thank  you,  Moma,"  said  her  ting  you  a  hot  punishment,  you  in- 
step-father. ^^I  would  like  to  tall  Ceiml  gallows-bird,  I  shall  adopt 
you  my  story  some  day ;  mean  thne  them,"  snarled  Sir  Roland, 
don't  think  too  hardly  of  me.  I  ^*Do  your  worst,  you  sBly  old 
have  shaken  off  the  last  fetters  of  man,  and  your  autograph  in  my 
dishonesty  to-day,  at  the  sacrifice  possession  will  provide  something 
of  all  my  prospects.  Virtually  I  similar  for  yourself.  Go  along  with 
have  banished  myself  for  life;  for,  you." 

even  if  the  law  does  not  pursue  me,       And   the   happy  couple   sneaked 

society  will  shun  me.     So  all  my  out  of  the  room  and    out   of  the 

dreams  are  over;  and  the  place  I  house,  leaving  the  ^^galk>w8-bird" 

have  just  bought  with  so  much  pride  alone  on  the  stridun  field,  but  oer^ 

may  go  to  the  market  again.     But  tainly    not   wiUiont   some   of    the 

my  dreams  were  haunted,  and  all  honours  of  war. 
my    satisfaction  would    have  been        He  sat  down    dreamily   on  Mrs. 

pois<med.      I  knew  it^— I  knew  it;  M^Killop's  vacant  throne,  and  sank 

but — ahl     well,   I    have    a    clear  into  a  profound  reverie.     Since  his 

path   before  me   now.     God   keep  original  lapse,  in  the  stealing  of  the 

me  in  it!"  PApors,  be  had  been  honest  in  all 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  man  his  dealings,  with  this  single  exoep- 
believed  himself  that  he  had  acted  tion  of  Bertrand*a  rights---A  trifling 
as  he  had  done,  from  a  sudden  pure  exception,  he  had  flattered  himself, 
conversion  to  honesty ;  and  indeed  in  which  strict  honesty  was  but  sus- 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  he  would  pended  and  not  violated — an  ezoep- 
not  have  so  acted,  even  if  Moma*s  tion  with  so  many  extenuating  con- 
cognisance  had  not  made  any  othor  didons  and  specious  disguises  as 
course  impossible.  scarcely  to   be   an  exception,   but 

*^  Good-bye,    Moma.     And   now,  which  would  not  stand  ue  crucial 

Sir  Roland   and  Lady  Cameron,    I  test  to  which  it  was  now  exposed, 

suppose  you  have  nothing  more  to  He  had  been  in.  the  habit  of  saving 

say  T^  to  himself,  ^*  I  don't  uMtke  a  farming 

'*  If  my  husband  is  a  swindler,  I  by  the  postponement  of   the  lad's 

am  not  going   to   stay  with  him,"  rights — ^not  a  <M>pper ;"  and  this  was 

cried  Eila.  an  unction  whioh  he  had  constantly 

^^  Take   my  word  for  it,  he  is  a  applied  to  his  conscience ;  but  ^ow, 

swindler,"  said  her  father.  ^th  a  vision  cleared  of  the  fi|ms  of 

^^  Then  I  will  stay  with  you*"  self-interest,  he   frankly  recognised 

^^  £}xcuse  me,  but  I  am  a  robber  the  quackery.     He  reviewed,  with 

and  a  convict"  poignant   regret,  if  not  conation, 

*'*'  Still   you    are  my  father,  and  the  hopes  which  his  honest  toil  had 

you  repent     My  du^  is  by  your  striven  to  realise;  ho,  saw  that  the 
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efforts  of  his  life  had  been  neutntl-  deration  for  yon  I  a  man  who  has 

ised  by  this  one  divergence   from  entrapped  me,  a  lady  of  birth  and 

the  right   lino— trif  ing  and   venial  blood,  into  marrying  a  vile  rogue — 

as  he  had  taught  himself  to  regard  a  bread  -  and -^  water   thief,   covered 

it;  and  he  bitterly  deciphered  every-  with  chains  and  —  and  straw  I      I 

where  upon  the  ruins  of  his  career  wonder  my  ancestors   can  rest   in 

an  inscription  whose  words  of  wis-  ^eir  graves;   I  wonder  Qrant  can 

dom  would  have  saved  it,  clearly  lie  at  peace    on   his   battle-field; 

seen  in  time,  **  Honesty  is  the  best   I ^^ 

policy."     It  was  now  too  late  to  res-  *'*'  You're   e«rtainly  making  noise 

cue  much  material  advantage  from  enough  to  disturb  them;  but,  look 

the  wreck,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  you,  I  won^t  have  it      If  you  will 

never  too  late  to  mend,  it  was  not  not  listoi  to  my  explanation,  neither 

too  late  to  secure  higher  advantages  will  I  to  your  abuse.     What  brings 

stUl,  for —  you  here,  woman,  if  you  have  noth- 

^    •  ing  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  ?     If 

shall  not  remam  here."    He  turned 

Engaged,  it  may  be,  with  some  such  towards  her  fiercely,  as  he  spoke,  and 

reflection,  his  wife  and  her  dramatic  his  air  and  gesture  warned  her  to 

departure  had  altogether  escaped  his  come  to  the  practical  object  of  her 

thoughts,  and  notfaang  less  than  her  visit  at  once. 

own  personal  reappearance  recalled  '^You   have   done  me  a  deadly 

them.      This  took  plaee  about  half  wrong,    M'Killop,"    she    said    in  a 

an  hour  after  her  exit;  when  the  quieter  tone,  ^^and  you  are  bound 

door  was  partially  opened,  and  the  to  repair  it  as  well  as  you  can.      I 

upper  part  of  Mrs.  M'Killop's  body,  am  entitled  to  a  jointure  of  twelve 

bonneted    and    shawled,   cautiously,  hundred  a  year;  where  is  that  to 

displayed    itself    in    the    aperture,  come  from,  pray,  if  your  property 

M^KiUop  was  so  immersed  in  thought  is  confiscated  ?" 

that  he  did  not  at  first  observe  ^,  ^^  Where,    indeed  f'    said    M'Ril- 

and  she  was  obliged  to  attract  his  lop. 

attention.                       ^  **Now,  if  you  have  any  manhood 

**Ahem!  ahem  I*'  left  in  you,  before  you  are  seized, 

M^Killop  looked  round,  and  rose  you  will  write  at  once  and  seciu*e 

to  his  feet  as  much  as  you  can  and  pay  it  over 

**  Don't  come  near  me,"  cried  his  to  me." 

wife,  partially  withdrawing  her  body ;  ^^Ah!   that  would  be  to  defraud 

**  don't  come  near  me,  Banibbas  I"  justice,"  said  M^Killop,  drily. 

*^  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so,"  said  ^^  Defraud  justice,  forsooth  !   and, 

M^Rillop,  quietly,  "  but,  before  act-  pray,  what  is  justice  compared  to  the 

ing  as  you  have  done,  you  ou^t  to  widow  and  the  fatherless  ?'' 

have  heard  my  story.      Will  you  ^*HaI    ha!"    laughed     M^Killop. 

listen  to  me  nowf  *  "  It  is    the    convicts  wife  who  is 

*'  Not  a  word ;  you  have  confessed  speaking." 

yourself    a   gallery-slave  —  that   is  ^^  No  sir,   it  is  not  the  convict's 

enough  for  me."  wife — I  call  myself   *  Mrs.   Grant ' 

"I  know    you    married    me    for  from  this  hour." 

money  alone,  Elizabeth,  but  still,  if  **  Very  well,  Mrs.   Grant,  if  you 

you  have  any  sense  of  justice  or  are  not  my  wife  I  am  not  bound  to 

consideration "  keep  you;    if  you  desert  me,  Mrs. 

"  Justice !  justice  to  you !   consi-  Grant — don't  you  see  ?" 
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"Desert  you?    Would  you  have  these  excellent  ancestors  of   yours 

me  go  to  jail  with  you  ?  "  get  hack  to  their  tomhs," 

"  Heaven    iorhid,    or    anywhere  She  lingered, 

else.     But  no  more  of  this;   lam  "Well,  what  is  it?"  said  M'Killop. 

not  hound  to  support  you  separately,,  "  Just  this,"  she  said :  "  before  the 

but  I  will  do  so  rather  than  have  you  police  come,  you  had  better  send  me 

with  me,  for  you  are  of  the  sort  that  over    these  things— ornaments  and 

will  soon  get  over  anything,  and  fly  so  forth — ^to  the  hotel.    Marie  will 

back  to  money — dirty  though  it  ba  show  you  the  things." 

My  property  will  not  be  confiscated;  "Very  well,  very  welL"  and  she 

don't  be  uneasy,  you  shall  have  your  departed,  but  came  back  again  im- 

jointure."  mediately,  remarking,    "On  second 

"Paid  quarterly  in  advance,  and  thoughts,  Fll  take  Sie  parrot  with 

beginning  to-nieht"  me,"  and  straightway  marched  off 

"  Veiy  well."  with     it,    the    bird     appropriately 

"  Write  the  cheque."  screaming,  "Au  voleur  I — au  voleur  I 

"  Here  are  notes."  in  his  gilded  cage. 

Mrs.  M'Rillop  entered  the  room  M^Killop    gave    a    shrug    and    a 

briskly,  and  received  them.  short  laugh ;  then  opened  a  bureau, 

"An!"   said  M'KUlop,   "what  a  and  began  to  write;  and  for  hours 

thing  money  is,  to  be  sure !  it  brings  he  was  so  occupied, — writing  rapid- 

you  like  a  lamb  into  the  robbers  ly,    sheet   after  .sheet,  and    finally 

den,  and  you  have  no  scruple  about  enclosing    the  result,   with    certain 

touching  Uie  accursed  thing.     Smell  other  documents,  in  two  large  enve- 

the  notes  ;  is  there  no  taint  of  jail-  lopes,  which  he  carefully  sealed  and 

fever  on  them?     Now,  if  I  offered  addressed, •  one  to  Mr.  Tainsh,  and 

you  three  hundred  more,  you  would  the  other  to  Bertrand.    When  it  was 

sit  quietly  down  and  listen  to  my  ex-  all  over — the  story  of  his  life  told 

planation."                                    •  — the   secret   divulged — the  act  of 

"  Don't  insult  me,  fellow."  justice  done  at  last--he  gave  a  long 

"No,    no,    Mrs.   .Grant,   I  won't  sigh,  and  his  head  sank  wearily  on 

tempt  you.     Now,  go  away,  and  let  the  desk,  in  front  of  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

"  Do  you  really  think  this  will  can        "  It   can't  have  been  for  love — 
turn  you  out  of  Absrloma  ?"   was  that's  evident" 
£ila's  first  question   to  Sir  Roland,        "Tour  perceptions  are  brighten- 
when  they  got  outside  the  house.  ing." 

"  Not   a   doubt   of    it ;    it    was        "  And  1  shall  have  no  money  ?" 
always  suspected  to  be  my  father's        "  I'hat's  the  most  infernal  part  of 

intention  to  dispose  of  the  property  it  all." 
in  that  way."  "  What  a  wicked  man  you  must 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  bo !" 

"  Well,  really  that  hadn't  occurred        "  Some     people    have     said     so 

to  me;  I  was  selfish  enough  to  be  before." 
thinking  of  myself."  "  I    have     been    made    a    victim 

"Why  did  you  marry  me?"  of;    I  have  been  cheated  and  de- 

"  Now !    now  I    now  I    a    girl    of  ceived." 
your  acuteness  can  scarcely  require        "  Blame  yourself  first,  then  your 

to  ask  such  a  question."  father~me  last  and  least  of  all :  it's 
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a  devilish  deal  harder  for  me  than  "  What  does,  she   say,  Morna  ?" 

you,   my  lady.      Here  am  I  come  said   Mrs.   M*Killop,   whose    know- 

from  eight  thousand  to  eight  hun-  ledge  of  French  was  imperfect, 

dred  a-year  in  one  day ;    and  am  "  Monsieur    no     more,     Marie  ! 

saddled  with  a  wife  into  the  har-  what'do  you  mean  f  *  said  Morna. 

gain."  "  That  which  I    have  said  ;    he 

**We  can't  live  on  eight  hundred  lies  on  the  floor  a  dead  man  ;  and, 

a-year."  my  God,  what  a  pallor!'* 

"  I  never  tried  yet"  "  Mr.    M'Killop    dead,    mamma  ! 

"  I  shall  leave  you."  Quick,  let  us  run  ;   you  can  follow 

^^Let     us     have     our    wedding  me!"     and   she  was    off,    without 

dinner  first ;  it  is  ordered,  so  we'll  honnet  or  shawl,   the  little  French 

have  to  pay  for  it,  and  it's  a  good  maid  trotting  |>y  her  side, 

one."  As  they  went  along,  she  bethought 

"  Wretch !      I   tell   you,   I   shall  herself,  and  said,  "  A  doctor,  Marie ! 

leave  you,"  said  Eila,  stopping  and  run  and  fetch  one." 

stamping  on  the  ground.  ^^  The    doctor    is    already    with 

"  My  dear  creature,  the  vehemence  monsieur,"  said  Marie, 

is  quite  uncalled  for ;    I  could  not  **  And  you  are  sure  he  is  dead  ?" 

thwart  the  inclination  of  one  I  love  "  One  might  by  hazard   be  able 

so  dearly,  for  an  instant     I  only  to  say  that  he  yet  breathes,  mais 

ventured  to  oflTer  you  a  little  refresh-  tTU^    tris   peu^^^  replied    the    girl, 

ment  before  starting.      Does  your  reducing  the  interest  of   her  news 

ladyship    propose   to  make  a  long  with  manifest  reluctance,  after  her 

journey  this  evening  f  kind. 

"  I — oh,  miserable  I  miserable  t  I  In  a  few  seconds  they  were  at  the 

am  all  alone  I"  and  the  wVetched  girl  house, 

burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  weeping.  "  No,  mademoiselle,  certainly  not 

"  Don't    make    a    scene   in    the  dead,"  said  the  doctor,  in  answer  to 

street,  you  little  fool,"  said  th^  eal-  Morna's  rapid  inquiries ;  "  nor  even 

lant  bridegroom  ;   and,  putting  her  dying.     It  has  been  a  severe  shock ; 

arm  in  his,  he  conducted  her  rapid-  but  with  skill  and  care,  monsieur 

ly  to  the  hotel — ^her  tears  and  sobs  will  do  very  well.     Skill,  care,  and 

moving   the    passers-by  to  wonder  time — voild  touV^ 

and  compassion,  and  calling  forth  a  '*  Can  I  see  him  ?" 

few  not  very  balmy  curses  from  her  "  Undoubtedly  ;  but  mademoiselle 

conductor.     Nemesis  had  got  her  at  is  the  daughter  of  the  sufferer?" 

last,  and  the  hymeneal  torch  was  "  His  step-daughter." 

her  instrument  of  torture.  **  That    is   equaL      Mademoiselle 

Towards  midnight,  Mrs.  M'Killop  must  prepare  herself  to  sustain  a 
and  her  daugher  were  still  sitting  painful  surprise.  The  appearance 
together  in  their  mlon  at  the  hotel ;  of  this  poor  gentleman  has  experi- 
for  Mrs.  M*Killop  had  to  ventilate  enced  a  change  in  which  there  is  a 
her  wrongs ;  and  she  had  done  it  certain  moumf  ulness." 
with  that  prolixity,  and  that  amount  ,  "  I  will  go  in.'* 
of  genealogical  digression,  which  was  **  Monsieur  will  not  have  the  hap- 
natural  to  her ;  when  Marie,  the  pincss  to  appreciate  the  graceful 
Jille  de  ehambre  of  the  apparUment  tribute  which  mademoiselle  is  pay- 
on  the  Terrace,  burst  into  the  room,  ing  him ;  eflTectively  he  is  comatose ; 
**  Oh,  madame  !"  she  exclaimed,  but  that  will  pass.  At  present,  I 
*^  quick,  quick !  Monsieur  is  no  leave  to  make  arrangements,  but 
morel"  will  do  myself  the  honour  to  re- 
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return  in  half   an  hour ;"  and  the  human  sympathy  which  might  have 

doctor  Wriggled  himself  out  of  the  saved  him. 

house.  **  His  last  wwds  were  good,"  she 

Morna    then    entered    the    room  murmured.      ^'  *  The  paui  is  clear 

where  the  sufferer  lay.    The  doctor  before  me  now.     God  keep  me  in 

had  not  exaggerated  when  he  said  it!^" 

that  there  was  a  certain  mournful-  The  doctor  returned  sooner  than 

ncss  in  the  change  which  his  pa-  he  had  promised, 

tienfs   appearance  had  undergone.  *^  Mademoiselle  distresses  herself 

It    was    extremely    shocking    and  unnecessarily,"   he   said.      **  Unde- 

ghastly.     A  deathly  pallor  was  on  niably  the  case  is  critical,  but  the 

his  face,  which,   on  the  loft  side,  symptoms  are  not  exceptional.  Skill, 

was  somewhat  distorted.     His  res-  care,  and  time — voild  tout." 

piration  was    scarcely    perceptible,  But    Morna   felt  conyinced    that 

and  the  nerveless  pOBe  of  the  un-  he  was  dying ;    and  as  her  mother 

conscious    figure  was  the    attitude  did  not  come,  she  went  in  quest  of 

of    death,    rather    than    of    sleep,  her. 

Marions  little  exaggeration  was  very  To  her  surprise  she  found  that 
pardonable.  Morna  shuddered  at  lady  sitting  as  she  had  left  her,  in 
the  sight,  but  nerved  herself,  and  the  hotel.  ^* Mamma!"  she  ex- 
approached.  She  laid  her  hand  on  claimed,  ^^what  are  you  doing? 
his  forehead ;  it  was  deathly  cold,  why  do  you  not  come  ?  He  is 
She  raised  his  head;  it  too  was  dying." 
like  ice,  and  heavy  as  lead.  **  He  is  not  dead,    then,  as  the 

"Ho  is  dying!"    she  exclaimed;  girl  said?" 

"  he  is  certainly  dying,"  and  ran  to  **  No,  no^  and  the  doctor  speaks 

the    door.      "  Quick,    Marie !"    she  hopefully ;    but    there  is  death  in 

exclaimed ;    "  run  for  madame,  and  his  face.      Come    before   it  is  too 

bid  her  hasten."    Then  she  returned  late." 

to  the  sufferer*8  side,  her  heart  swell-  "  No,  Morna,  I  have  no  intention 

ing  with  compassion.  of  going  to  this  man." 

What  an  end !  what  a  death  this  "  What  f  * 
was  !  So  lonely — so  forsaken — so  **  I  am  consistent ;  my  conscience, 
desolate !  If  the  life  had  been  a  the  consideration  of  what  is  due  to 
guilty  one,  it  had  been  full  of  sor-  myself,  my  name,  my  origin,  corn- 
row  ;  and  its  latest  act  had  been  polled  me  to  fly  from  the  contamin- 
one  of  repentance  and  atonement,  ation.  Am  I  to  go  back  to  it,  be- 
Yet  there  had  been  no  kindly  words  cause  the  man  is  dying  ?  His  death 
to  soothe  the  penitent  in  his  last  and  his  life  are  equally  nothing  to 
hours  of  consciousness ;  no  tender,  me  now.  I  don^t  own  any  connec- 
loving  voice  to  comfort  and  support  tion." 

him — to  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  "  He  said  he  was  innocent,  though 

to  tell  him  that  he  had  done  well  at  convicted." 

last,  and  that  if  reputation,  fortune,  "They  all  plead  *not  guilty;'  but 

everything  else  went,   he    had  be-  if  he  had  been  twenty  times  inno- 

come  higher,  and  nobler,  and  richer,  cent,  it  is  quite  enough  for  me  that 

than  he  had  ever  been  before.     This  he  has  dragged  me  down  to  his  own 

had  been  denied  him :  he  had  been  degraded    position,    by   a    common 

deserted  at  his  utmost  need  ;    and  swindle." 

the  last  day  of  his  life  had  seen  the  "  If  you  saw  him  now  you  would 

severance  of  ties  that  should  be  the  pity  him." 

closest,  and  left  him  forlorn  of  the  "  All  the  more  reason  that  I  should 
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not  see  him  ;  it  would  be  quite  im-    to  express  his  gr&titude  for  her  prc- 
moral  to  pity  him."  sence. 

^*  Oh,  mamm&,  mamma  I  how  can       ^^  You  alone ;   no  one  else  ?"  he 
you  be  80^hard  f  *  asked. 

'^  My  principles  have  always  been       ^*  The  doctor  will  be  here  soon,  and 
strong  and  firm."  your  servant  is  in  the  next  room." 

"  This  is  not  firmness,  it  is  cruelty.        "  Eila  ?" 
How  can  you  ask  for  forgiveness  if       **  She  has  gone  to  England." 
you  refuse  it  to  others  f  *  His  grasp  tightened  on  her  hand 

^*  Don^t  preshoom  to  lecture  me,   for  a  moment,  but  he  said  nothing 
Moma."  '  more,  and,  shortly  after,  sank  into 

**  You  will  not  come,  then  f  a  letharjgic  sleep.    When  he  again 

"Certainly  not"  awoke,  some  hours  after,  he  was  ex- 

"  Then  I  will  go  to  him  ;  he  shall   cited  and  agitated,  as  if  by  a  sudden 
not  be  left  to  die  alone."  recollection. 

**  It  will  be  just  of  a  piece  with       **  The    papers — ^the   papers  1"    he 
your  unruly  conduct  and  heartless-   exclaimed ;  "  on  the  bureau,  in  the 
ness  to  me;  and  very  likely  you  .drawing-room;  bring  them." 
will  get  compromised  with  the  police       The  letters  he  had  written  on  the 
by  going."  night  of  his  seizure  were  found  as 

But  Moma  was  not  deterred  by  he  had  left  them,  and  Morna  laid 
this  consideration,  and  she  went  them  beside  him.  To  see  them 
She  was  not  destined,  however,  to  gave  him  manifest  satisfaction, 
perform  the  pious  duty  of  closing  "  Not  posted,"  he  murmured ;  "  it 
her  step-father's  eyes  that  night  is  lucky;"  then,  after  looking  at 
The  doctor's  view  of  the  case  was  them  for  a  minute,*  and  dreamily 
justified.  Consciousness  partially  up  into  Moma's  face,  as  if  trying  to 
returned ;  the  patient  rallied,  but  recall  some  lost  train  of  thoi^t, 
his  life  was  in  the  balance,  and  "  Send  for  a  notary." 
Moma  remained  with  him.  Moma  despatched  a  messenger  at 

The  next  day  she  sent  a  message  once  ;  but  some  hours  ekpsed  be- 
to  Eila,  informing  her  of  her  father's  fore  such  an  official  could  be  in- 
condition  ;  but  she  and  Sir  Roland  duced  to  make  his  appearance.  In 
had  left  Pau  that  morning — ^for  Eng-  the  interval  Mr.  M'Killop  again 
land,  it  was  understood.  She  then  slept,  and  when  he  awoke  he  was 
made  another  attempt  to  induce  her  fresher  and  clearer  than  he  had 
mother  to  return ;  it  was,  however,    been  befora 

inefiectual.  Her  position  was  a  The  notary,  attended  by  his  clerk, 
trying  one  ;  but  she  obeyed  the  was  shown  into  the  sick  man's  room, 
dictates  of  her  heart,  and  remained  His  bureaucratic  air,  natural  to  all 
with  the  friendless  man — so  truly  French  offidals,  tempered  the  cosy 
friendless  that  she  knew  not  to  whom  and  confidential  manner  duo  to  tes- 
she  should  apply  ;  but,  as  a  last  re-  tamentary  operations, 
source,  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Tainsh,  *' Monsieur  could  not  have  been 
as  his  agent,  to  come  out  more  fortunate  in  a  notary,"  ho  said ; 

The  patient's  consciousness  was  "if  an  autograph  is  not  prepared, 
not  fully  restored  for  three  or  four  he  can  dictate  ;  and  if  it  deranges 
days,  and  when  it  was,  his  speech  him  to  employ  tho  French  language, 
proved  to  be  much  impaired.  Never-  let  him  use  his  own.  In  it  I  de- 
theless,  he  contrived,  as  he  recog-  clare  myself  to  be  proficient,  and 
nised  Moma,  and  made  a  feeble  can  draw  the  testament  in  either 
effort  to  hold  out  his  hand  to  her,    language." 
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*^  It  M  not  a  testament,  it  is  a  taiy  insisted  on  making  a  prSeis  of 

deposition,'*  said  M'Killop  ;  and  the  the  statement,  and,   indeed,   would 

notary's  countenance  became    defi-  probably  have  made  %  prSeis  of  the 

nitely  bureaucratic  at  once.     M*Kil-  copy  also,  if  the  doctor  had  not  ar- 

lop  then  made  him  read  orer  the  rived  and  summarily  elected  him. 

statement  which  he  had  written  to  The  exertion    and    excitement  had 

Mr.   Tainsh,   signed  it,  and  had  it  nearly  prostrated  the  patient  already, 

duly  attested   by    ^e  Frenchman,  he  said,  and  he  found  his  situation 

Ue  then  instructed  him  to  make  a  again  critical, 

copy  of  it,  which  was  also  read  over.  Three  days  after  this  Mr.  Tainsh 

signed,  and  duly  attested.    The  no*  arrived. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  week  genuineness.     Probably    it   was    a 

or  two,  and  rejoin  Bertrand  Came-  case  where  a  compromise  might  sa- 

ron  at  Gosport.     In  the  interval  he  tisfy  tiie  interests  of  both  parties, 

had  received  two  communications  on  and  he  had  instructed   his  agent, 

the  subject  of  the  Aberloma  succes-  Mr.  Tainsh,  in  Scotland,  to  draw  up 

sion— -one  from  Sir  Roland,  and  the  a  suitable  proposal,  wito  that  view, 

other    that    which    M^Killop    had  He  understood  that  the  documents 

written  on  the  night  he  was  taken  would  be  sent  to  that  gentleman  by 

in  at  Pau.  Mr.  M'Killop,  for  whom  he  ha<l  also 

To  have  a  main  object  in  common  acted  as  agent ;  and  he  hoped  that 

— viz.,  to  inform  Bertrand  of  the  an  arrangement  might  be  come  to, 

existence  of    the  second  will — two  which    would    save     the    tedious, 

letters  could  not  well  have  been  moro  expensive,  and  often  unsatisfactory 

unlike,  or  have  handled  the  subject  expedient  of  litigation.'' 

in  a  more  different   manner.      Sir  Mr.    M^Killop's    version    of     the 

Roland's  was  written  as  to  a  non-  matter  was  of  a  very  different  com- 

acquaintauce,  and  contained  no  al-  plexion.      Mr.     M*Killop    told    the 

lusion  to  any  other  subject  of  mu-  truth,  and  the  whole   truth,   as  we 

tual  interest,  not  even  to  his  own  know    it,    not    excepting  the    part 

marriage.  which    Sir  Roland    had    played  in 

^^He  had  seen,"  he  said,  ^^a  will  the  attempted  composition,  nor  this 
purporting  to  be  the  last  will  of  his  final  stratagem  by  which  he  had 
father,  and  altering  the  disposition  attempted  to  silence  M'Killop  by 
of  the  Aberloma  property  so  as  to  marrying  his  daughter.  He  went 
make  Bertrand  the  actual  proprietor  on  to  say  that  he  had  forwarded  a 
since  his  birth.  The  will  was  in  full  statement  of  the  case,  with  the 
the  possession  of  Mr.  M^Killop,  and  will,  and  every  information  he  could 
had  come  to  be  so  under  circum-  give  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
stances  connected  with  the  crime  corroborativeevidenoe,  to  Mr.  Tainsh. 
for  which  that  person  had  suffered  That  gentleman  would  take  all 
punishment.  His  primA  facie  view  necessaiy  legal  steps  to  replace 
of  the  matter  had  been,  tliat  it  was  Bertrand  in  his  rights.  He  ex- 
probably  a  fabrication  for  purposes  pressed  his  own  deep  contrition ; 
of  extortion  ;  but  he  had  seen  the  explained,  at  length,  how  he 
instrument,  and  was  bound,  taking  had  been  led  on,  by  one  cir* 
a  dispassionate  view  of  the  case,  to  cumstance  and  another,  to  post- 
admit  that  it  bore  a  certain  air  of  pone  the  act  he  had  now  perform- 
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ed;  and  begged  for  Bertmnd's  for-  now,  ^nce  I  can  now  congralulate 

giveness  for  the  injury  he  had  done  you  on  having  washed  your  han^ 

him.     *^  I  do  not  know/'  he  said,  of  dishonour.*'  As  for  eomp^Qsation. 

*^  in  what  position  I  shaU  stuid  widi  he  declined  to  accept  a  far&ing. 

regard   to  the  law.     I  fuily   own  The  eflSeet  of  this  letter  upon  Mr. 

that  I  righteously  deserve  punish-  M^KUlop  was  that  he  again  sent  for 

ment ;  but,  if  it  rests  with '  you  to  ,the  not&ry ;  and  on  this  occasion, 

Imng  me  to  it,  I  ask  you  to  remem-  that  gentleman  had  the  satisfaction 

ber  that  I  am  an  old  man,  and  al-  of  ^*  drawing  a  testament" 

ready  punished  bitterly  by  myself  A  fortni^t  elapsed,  but  no  fui^ 

and  by  my  own  remorse;  yet  I  do  ther    intelhgenee    bf    the    state    of 

not  a^  forbearance  so  much  on  my  affiurs  reached  Bertrand,  and  then, 

own    account,  as   for   that  of  my  at  Pigott's  suggestion,  he  wrote  to 

innocent  son,  whose  future  will  be  Mr.  Tainsh,  requesting  information 

ruined  by  my  pubHc  disgrace.    As  as  to  the  steps  he  was  taking,  and 

isT  as  peoiniary  compensation  goes  the  progress  of  events, 

for  the  loss  you  have  sustained,  that  Mr.  Tatnsh  had  been  some  time 

might  be  exacted  by  the  law  from  at  Pau  when  this  letter  was  written. 

Sir  Roland  Cameron.    He,  of  course,  and,  through  the  post,  no  answ^ 

will  not  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  came  to  Bertrand,  and  he  was  on 

demand,  and  I- shall  therefore  offer  the  point  of  writing  again,    when 

to  pay  you,  at  once,  the  sum  of  m<mey  the  ^tor  arrived  in  person  at  Gos- 

which  was  destined  as  my  daughter's  port    He  came  direct   from   Pau, 

portion  to  come  to  her  at  n^y  death,  bringing   the  important  documents 

in  the  ev^it  of  her  maixiage  with  with  him,  and  other  news  besides; 

yours^.      As  she  has  thought  fit  to  and  the  discussion  and  consultation 

become  Sir  Roland's  wife  without  which    ensued,    occupied    a  ^  whole 

my    consent,    it    seems    the    most  day,  during  which  he  and  Bertrand 

natiu^al  use  to  which  to  devote  the  were  closeted  with  eadi  other  in  a 

mon^ ;  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  private  room  of  the  hotel, 

make  what  further  restitution  you  It  would   be  tedious  to  recount 

may  require,  up  to  my  abiHty.     I  the  business  detaUs  of  that  lengthy 

desu'e,  in  every  way,  to  make  full  interview.     Mr.  Tainsh  indeed  made 

atonement  for  my  offence.''  it  as  agreeable  as  he  could ;  so  much 

To   Sir  Roland's  letter  Bertrand  so,  that  any  one  cognisant  of  the 

vouchsafed  no  reply.  question      pending,      might      have 

To   M^Killop   he   wrote   in    kind  augured  from   his  inanner  that,  in 

and  generous  terms ;  assured  him  of  his  opinion,  Bertrand's  was,  beyond 

his  forgiveness,  and  bade  him  set  a   doubt,    the    winning    side.     Mr. 

his  mind  at  rest  as  to  any  wish  or  Tainsh  was  not  actually  a  truckling 

purpose  on  his  part,  to  exact  legal  fellow,  but  it  is  a  professional  habit, 

punishment     He  gave  him  credit,  and  indeed  instinct,  to  worsh^)  the 

he  said,  for  the  germ  of  honest  in-  rising  sun.     It  will  be  better  to  let 

tention  which  seemed  to  have  under-  the  results  of   the  interview  filter 

Iain    his    conduct ;    and    he    made  through  a  diak>gue  which  took  place 

allowance  for  the  strong  temptation  that  night,   between  Bertrand   and 

which  had  biassed  his  actions,  un-  Pigott,  in  the  rooms  of  the  latter, 

justifiable  though  they  were  morally,  to  which  Bertrand  repaired  pretty 

"  I  assure  you,"  he  said,  **  not  only  of  Ute,   after  having  dined  with  Mr. 

my  forgiveness,  but  of  my  compas-  Tainsh  at  the  hotel,  and  seen  him 

sion,  which  I  can  freely  accord  to  you  off  to  London  by  the  last  train. 
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"Holloa,    Bertrandl"    cried    his  "Well,  that  was   the    letter   he 

friend,  as  he  ehtered,  "where  have  wrote.    He  also  wrote  one  to  Mr. 

you  been  hiding  yourself  all  day,  and  Tainsh,   wi^    the  will ;    and  some 

what  became  of  you  at  mess-time  f  hours  after,  he  was  found  by  the 

"Oh^   IVe   had  a  dreadful  long  servants    lying    insensible    on    tfie 

day  of  it ;  Mr.  Tainsh  has  been  here !  floor."                ' 

"Mr.   Tainsh?    why    didn't   you  "  Whei^  was  his  wife ?" 

produce  him  f'  "  She  had  abandoned  him  at  once 

"We  were  busily  occupied  from  on  his  making  the  confession.** 

the    moment    he    arrived    till    he  "The    female    hound!     And   his 

started,  half  an  hour  ago.''  daughter  ?" 

"And  I  hope  the  result  is  satis-  "She    had   gone  with    her    huB- 

factary  V  band." 

"  As  far  as  business  is  concerned,  "  He  was  left  alone,  then  f* 

entirely  so;    Tainsh   says  there  is  "Yes,    but   whoi    she   heard  of 

not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  it  ap-  his    illness.    Miss    Grant   came    to 

pears  there  was  always  the  impres-  him." 

sion    that   my    grandfather    would  "  And  he  did  not  die  alone  ?" 

make,  and  even  that  he  had  made,  "  No ;  he  recorered  from  the  first 

such  a  will.    His  own  words  gave  attack,  had  several  interviews  with 

that  idea;  and  it  was  unlikely  that  Tainsh,  went  into  the  will  question 

a  man  of  his  family  pride  should  clearly   and    minutely,    and    made 

permanently  alienate  so  large  a  pro-  legal  depositions  in  the  case, — made 

pcrty  from  the  main  line,  although  a  new  Tf  ill  of  his  own,  and,  in  fact, 

he  had  disagreed  with  my  father."  settled  all  his  affairs,  although  the 

"And  how  will  M^KiUop  stand?"  doctor  promised  him  recovery.     In 

"  Ah !     poor    M^Killop  I     Tainsh  a  fortnight  after  his  first  seizure  he 

brings  sad  news;  his  part  in  the  had  another  stroke,  and  he  died  of 

matter  is  played  out     He  is  dead."  il     Miss  Grant  remained  with  him 

"Dead!   Good  Qodl   how  shock-  all  the  time.*  His  wife  never  looked 

ing  I  that  must  have  be^i  terribly  near  him." 

sudden  ?"  "  Ah  !   I  always  said  Moma  was 

"  No,  not   quite   sudden ;    it  ap-  the  best  of  the  lot — by  a  long  way. 

pears  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke  on  Poor  old  M^Killop!   why  the  deuce 

the  day  he  returned  to  Pau.  On  that  couldn't  he  have  told  the  truth  at 

day  the  whole  eclaircisaement  seems  once  ?    What  a  lot  he  would  have 

to  have  come  off,  and  he  made  his  saved  by  it,  for  himself  and  every 

declaration  in  the  presence  of  all  his  one  else — ^his  own    life,    probably, 

family,  and  to  my — to  Sir  Roland  too." 

Cameron,  who  had  just  announced  "  Yes.;  it's  a  miserable  story,  but 

his  sudden,  secret  marriage  to  his  there  is  one  bright  side  to  it,   that 

daughter.     The  last  announcement  he  did  the  right  thing  at  last     I 

had  greatly  excited  and  distressed  am  sincerely  glad  of  it,  not  merely 

him ;  and  I  fear  the  unkindness  of  on  selfish  grounds,  for  he  had  taken 

his  wife  and  daughter  had   helped  measures  Siat  I  should  be  righted, 

to  bring  on  the  attack.    That  same  after  his  death,   in  any  case.     He 

night,  after  all  the  agitation  he  had  has  left  fifty  thousand  pounds  to 

gone  through,  he  wrote  to  me,  it  Miss  Grant." 

appears.     You  remember  the  letter  "No!" 

I  showed  you  ?"  "  He  has  indeed." 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  "  Well,   I  will  throw  a  stone  on 

and  collected."  his  cairn.     I'm  awfully  glad." 
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**  So  am  I ;  but  probably  she  won't  *^In  fact,   Tainsh    says   that   he 

keep  it"  attributed     his     refusal     by    Miss 

"  Not  keep  it  ?— why  not  r  Grant '' 

"  I  think  she  will  probably  give  it  **  She  refused  him  ?" 

to  her  step-sister ;  it  would  be  my  "  Oh  yes !" 

own  feeling."  **  What  merit  that  girl  has !" 

^'Tes;    but    heaven    be    praised  *^  Tainsh  says  that  Duncanson' at- . 

there  are    probably  not  two    such  tributed  his  refusal  by  Miss  Grant 

idiots    in    the    world.      Oh    Lord  I    to— to— the  fact  that " 

how  sick  all  that  sort  of  thing  makes  ^^  Oh  get  along  V 

me !     No,  no ;  Moma  is  too  sensible,  *^  Well,  that  she  cared  for  me." 

— she  has  a  sound  brain  as  well  as  a  *'  Well,  Puncanson  was  perfectly 

good  heart"  right^-at  least  in  saying  that  she 

*'  WeUl  not    discuss  it^   then.     I  cared  for  you ;  for  she  never  could 

wish  to  say  something  to  you  about  have  taken  a  hound  like  him  in  any 

her,  old  fellow,  by  the  by.  circumstances." 

**  It's  coming,"  said  Pigott,  closing  "Pigottl" 

his  eyes,  and  settling  himself  into  an  *•*•  Anv  fool  could  have  seen   it ; 

attitude  of  resignation.  and,  what's  more,  Master  Bertrand, 

"  What  is  coming  ?"  you  did  your  best — your  very  best — 

"  Never  mind  ;  go  on."  to  make  her  care  for  you ;  and  laid 

'^I  have  a  delicacy  about  talking  her  aside  in  a  very  unceremonious 

even  to  you,  on  the  matter."  manner,  when  your  venerable  aunt 

"  Dismiss  it,  my  dear  fellow, — Fm  — ^I  beg  a  thousand  pardons— when 

case-hardened.     I'll    li^ht    a  weed,  her  step-sister  came  on  the  tapUy 

though,  before  you  begin,  and  put  a  ^^  I    meant   nothing    I  swear    to 

bottle    of     chlorodyne   beside    me.  you." 

There !     Now  go  on."  "  My  good  man,  Fm  neither  your 

*'  Do  you  remember  that   fellow  director,  nor  your  father-confessor ; 

Duncanson  who  was  at  Gaimarvoch,  we    constantly  do    what  we    don't 

last  autumfi  ?"  mean." 

"Remember  him?  he  will  remain  "I  ask  you  for  your  candid  opin- 

on  my  memory  like  a  mark  of  the  ion  ;  do  you  think  I  used  her  ill  f 

small-pox."                                         •  "  Not  a  doubt  of  it." 

*^Well,  it  seems  he  was  the  per-  Bertrand  jumped   off  his    chair, 

son    who    wrote    to     Sir    Roland  and  began  to  stride  about  the  room 

Cameron,   about  M^Killop's  antece-  in    his  old    wild    way :    *^  It's  *,tho 

dents."  last  thing  I  would  be  guilty  of   to 

*'  IIow  did  he  know  about  them  ?"  any  woman ;   it  is  unworthy  of  a 

*'  Tainsh  confesses  that,  in  a  fit  of  man ;  a  male  flirt  ought  to  be  tied 

rage    against    Miss    M^Killop    and  up  to  the  triangles  and  flogged  for 

everybody,  he  told  Duncanson,  and  every    offence ;    and,    least    of    all, 

Duncanson    wrote    the    anonymous  would  I  willingly  have  caused  her 

letter.     It  could  have  been  no  one  unhappiness,  for  she  is  the  best  girl 

else,  Tainsh  says."  I  ever  knew ^" 

"And  Duncanson's  motive?"  "Tut,    tut,   man!     don't  go    on 

"Well,  *do  you  know,   it  seems  with  all  this  to  me;  youVe  playing 

extraordinary  to    me;    but  Tainsh  the  very  devil  with  my  new  carpet; 

says  he  wanted  to  do  me  a  bad  turn,  sit  down,  can't  you  ?  I  don't  think 

because  he  was  furiously  and  sav-  she  bears  malice.     At  Bournemouth, 

agely  jealous  of  me."  it  struck  me  she  seemed  to  have  con          l 

"  What  I  told  you  all  along."  doned  everything."                                     % 
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Tou   donH    suppose    that    she  the  side  of  him,  who,  as  he  shrewdly 

still  cares  for  me,  after  all — all —  foresaw,  would    inevitably    become 

my ^^  one  of  his  principal  employers. 

^*'  Say  ^  sad  experiences/  I  never  By  M*Kulop*s  death,  the  criminal 
asked  her,  you  know,  but  I  have  a  element  was  entirely  eliminated  from 
shrewd  suspicion  that,  if  you  put  the  matter:  and  a  civil  action  was 
the  question  to  her,  the  answer  raised  for  the  reduction  of  the  for- 
would  be  affirmative,  and  perhaps  mer  will,  In  favour  of  that  now 
another  affirmative  might  follow  an-  brought  to  light  M'Rillop's  de- 
other  cognate  question.  Now,  go  to  position  Vas  corroborated  by  other 
bed.  JYou  have  over-excited  me,  evidence,  direct  and  circumstantial; 
and  I  shall  lose  half  my  nighf  s  and  even  by  the  oral  testimony  of 
rest :  as  Solomon  says  in  his  Song,  one  or  two  rather  ancient  wftnes- 
*  I  am  sick  of  love.'  '*  ses  whom  Mr.  Tainsh  had  ferreted 

*'I  like    her  better    a    thousand  out     The  validity  of  the  will  was 

times  now  than  I  did  then."        '  thus  established,  and  Bertrand  was 

"  Very  well"  pronounced  to   be    rightful    owner 

**  I  never  dreamt  of  her  then."  of  Aberloma.     It  was  not  long  in 

"No,  but  you  do  now,  and  per-  suspense,  for  it  was  Tainsh's  inter- 
haps  you  wouldn't  mind  going  and  est  to  have  the  matter  settled,  and, 
domg  it  in  bed;  ifs  the  proper  being  a  lawyer,  ho  knew  how 
place  for  the  business,  and  my  to  apply  the  screw  to  his  fellow- 
carpet  is  not,  particularly  when  craftsmen.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
your  dreams  are  somnambulistical —  be  curious  to  know  whether  Ber- 
heavens,  what  a  word  I  Now,  be  off  trand  laid  to  heart  Pigott's  advice, 
with  you."  and   put    the    questions  to    Moma 

"  I  am  certain  she  would  make  a  which  he  had  suggested.     It   may 

fellow  happy."  outrage  the  theories  and  sensibilities 

"  Tell  her  so ;  it's  more  than  you're  of  some  to  know  the  fact ;  but  the 

doing  at  present     Good  night,"  and  truth    must    be    spoken.     He    did. 

Bertrand  left  him.  Perhaps  that  fever  had  blunted  his 

"  Hahet !  "  chuckled  Pigott ;  "  Fm  perception  of  the  fitness  of  things, 

never  wrong.     Well,  let  it  be  so—    or  perhaps No  matter ;  oer- 

he'll  never  do'  any  good  until  he  is  tain  it  is  that  he  did  not  retire  to 

tied  up,  and  he  couldn't  have  a  bet-  AberlcHma,  and  turn  it  into  a  wilder- 

ter  keeper,  perhaps ;  and  fifty  thou-  ness,  .^wing  a  beard  to  his  waist 

sand  pounds,   too!   by  Jovet  he'll  shunmng  the  face  of  man.  and  Uv- 

be  able  to  make  a  forest  of  part  of  ing  upon  locusts  and  wild  noney,  or 

the  place  now.     It  will  suit  me  per-  their    Highland    equivalent     Quite 

fectly  for  autumn  shootine.    Bless  the  oontn&ry :  the  haste  with  which 

them !  may  they  be  happy  P'    With  he  made  up  nis  mind  upon  Pigott's 

which  benevolent  feelings  he  turned  suggestion  might   appear    to    some 

into  bed.  minds  indecent ;    but   it   must   be 

Mr.   Tainsh  showed  himself  no  remembered  that  he  was  a  man  of 

only   expeditious,   but    skilful    and  quick  impulses.     The  question  was 

acute,  in  tiie  way  he  pressed  forward  laid  before  Moma  with  very  little 

the  will  case.     He  had  been,  as  it  delay;  and  that  clever  dog,  Pigott, 

were,  retained  by  M^Killop,  before  Sir  was,  as  usual,  right :  the  answer  was 

Roland  opened  the  matter  to  him,  affirmative;  and  httle  more  than  a 

and,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  year  had  elapsed  from  that  unhappy 

very  consonant  with  his  inclinations,  day  on  which  the  vacht  Moma  made 

to  serve  zealously  as  a  lawyer  upon  her  voyage  to  Aberloma  with  her 
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cargo  of  cross-purposes,  before  Ber-  tic  differences,  they  must  find  con- 
trand  conducted  Moma  back  to  that  soktion  in  the  society  of  the  assidu- 
paradise  as  its  sovereign  lady,  ous,  if  not  mutual,  friends  of  the  op- 
Shockingly  unsentimental;  but^  if  posite  sexes,  who  appear  to  rally 
we  aU  t^K  to  hermiting,  or  dying  of  round  them  with  the  frank  devotion 
our  first  loves,  earnest  statesmen  so  characteristic  of  these  localities, 
would  not  require  to  cumber  them*  Bertrand  feels  his  uncle's  dishonour 
selves  with  schemes  for  the  relief  so  keenly  that  he  never  even  men^ 
of  posterity  from  the  national  debt  tions  the  name  of  that  recreant 
There  was  something  like  a  lover's  knight  and  suUier  of  the  gallant  tar- 
quarrel  between  Bertrand  and  his  tan;  but  as  long  as  Mr.  Tainsh  is 
bri^  when  the  settlements  were  reeular  in  his  Quarterly  remittances, 
being  arranged ;  the  gallant  bride-  it  is  not  likely  that  the  evil  old  man 
groom  strongly  insisting  upon  the  will  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  his 
necessity  of  Moma's  repudiating  nephew's  countenance, 
her  step-father's  bequest,  m  favour  Mrs.  M^Killop's  possible  advent  is 
of  La^  Cameron.  But  the  lady  tbe  only  other  cloud  that  casts"  a 
had  a  will  of  her  own^  and  de-  shadow  on  the  bright  home  at  Aber- 
cliiied  to  defeat  the  testator's  stroke  loma.  Hitherto  it  has  been  cast 
of  poetical  justice  by  doing  so.  As  from  a  long  distance,  and  those  who 
a  compromise,  howevo',  she  agreed  tremble  for  its  nearer  approach  can 
to  settle  half  the  ^income  derived  only  hope  that  the  attraction  of  the 
from  her  fortune  upon  Eila;  and,  southern  atmosphere  may  continue 
as  Bertrand  gave  an  equivalent  sum  to  prove  as  powerful  as  at  present 
from  the  rents  of  Aberloma  to  Sir  *^If  she  comes,"  says  Pigott,  who  is 
Roland,  the  practical  results  to  all  a  pretty  frequent  guest  of  his  late 
parties  were  the  same ;  which  is  ex*  brother  officer,  ^^  leave  her  to  me ; 
actly  how  the  domestic  constitution  111  settle  her."  He  has  not  di- 
in  man  and  wife  ought  to  be  worked,  vulged  his  proposed  method  of  treat- 
Sir  Roland  and  his  wifd  would  ment,  but  his  friends  look  upon  him 
have  been  in  a  bad  case  but  for  this  as  so  amazingly  clever,  and  so  pcr- 
generoflity.  Evil  reports,  affbcting  petually  in  the  ri^t,  that  they 
tiie  ex-governor's  character,  in  many  cherish  him  as  a  sort  of  talisman 
reepectfi,  had  followed  him  home  against  the  threatened  evil  Ber- 
from  his  colony.  His  future  em-  trand's  private  idea  is,  that  he  means 
ployment  was  thereby  roidered  im-  to  ruin  her  out  of  the  place,  with 
possible ;  and  although  the  story  of  marked  cards  and  cogged  dice  (the 
his  complicity  in  a  scheme  to  de»  results  to  be  handed  over  to  tlie 
fraud  his  nephew  did  not  get  wind  poor  of  the  parish) ;  but,  if  he  is 
in  a  definite  shape,  still  it  is  not  right,  the  chances  are  that  two 
lOcely  that  he  could  hope  for  any-  yMrs  spent  In  the  society  of  Baron 
^Ing  of  a  comfortable  reception  if  Hunkers  k  Co.,  will  have  taught 
he  ventured  to  show  himself  in  Eng-  ker  how  to  neutralise,  at  the  least, 
hmd.  They  are  a  good  deal  seen  at  any  such  stratagem.  Let  us  hope, 
different  Continental  watering-places  however,  that  she  may  come  not  at 
— apparentiy  on  good  terms ;  but  if,  all ;  or,  if  at  all,  that  she  siay  come 
ae  may  be  f eare^  they  have  domes-  late  and  depart  early. 
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The  position  of  Coleridge  in  Eng-  a  snbHiner  Limbo,  not  below,  but 

lish  literature  is  one  of  the  most  in-  above    hamanity  —  snch    a    limbo 

teresting  and  remarkable  that  can  as  might  have  been  placed,  had  it 

be  imagmed.     To  apportion  him  his  entered  into  the  conception  of  a  still 

place,  and  to  justify  the  importance  greater  poet,  on  the  eis^  of  the  Pur- 

of  it,  are  things  which  are  easy  to  that  gator^o  instead  of  the  Inferno — ^witii 

true  instinct  which  is  above  all  criti-  great  souls  and  poets  dwelling  in  it, 

cism,  but  become  difficult  from  the  like  those  on  tne  other  side,  who 

moment  that  we  attempt  to  explain  "  without  hope  live  in  desire  ;^*  but 

and  give  the  r<iason  why.     The  poetic  on    this,     with    desire    and    hope 

priesthood,   simple  and  austere,  of  mingled,  tracing  afar  off  the  angel 

Wordsworth — the  wonderful  mighti-  forms  that  stand  aroimd  the  throne, 

ness  and  fulness  of  invention,  uid  and  enduring  only  the  splendid  tor- 

the   splendid    personal   history    of  ment  of  that  longing  to  mount  higher 

Scott---open  to  each  of  these  great  and  ever  higher,  wnich  is  the  form 

figures  his  appropriate  pedestal,  with  of  their  purgation.      He  is  Hke  a 

a  distinctness  and  simplicity  which  mountain  wiu  head  ever  held  hioh 

ease  the  critic  from  one  of  his  most  over    the   common  ways   of  earUi. 

difficult    labours.      But    Coleridge,  sometimes  enveloped  in  clouds  ana 

in  essence  and  soul  more  entirely  a  ■  mists,  but  sometimes  towering  high 

poet  than  either  of  them,  dwelhng  above  them  into  theblue  serene  which 

more  among  the  subjects  and  in  the  lies   beyond.      By  such  metaphors 

atmosphere  of  poetry  than  any  man  alone  can  we  give  an  idea  of  the 

of  his  generation,  is  beyond  all  paral-  nature  9i  the  man  who,  being  man, 

lei  the  most  perplexing  figure  in  the  was  often  blamable,  and  often  seems 

literary  history  of  his  time.      His  to  have  forgot^  *  that  though  his 

soul  is   one    of    those  which,   like  head  was  among  the  stars,  his  feet 

IfiltonX  yet  even  more  emphatically  were  bound  to  trace  the  lawful  ways 

than  Milton's,   dwells  apart      His  of  earthly  living,  taking  no  excuse 

life  belongs  to  this  world  solely  by  from  the  height  of   spiritual   exis- 

the  necessities  of  flesh  and  blood,  tence  to  whi(m  his  other  part  was 

which  bind  him  whether  he  wills  or  elevated.     This  view  of  bun  must 

no ;  but  in  reality  he  has  no  more  con-  be  considered  in  its  turn  ;  but  his 

nection  with  the  common  soil  than  first  aspect  is  as  nearly  that  of  sheer 

the   bonds    of   gravitation    compel  spirit,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  ne- 

Speaking  not  in  a  religious  sense,  cessity    of     embodiment — a    beinr 

but    with    the    humanly    spiritual  composed    of    intellect,    soul,    and 

meaning  which  may  be  applied  to  heart,  without  any  fleshly  element 

the  words,  we  find  no  phrase  so  apt  — ras  it  is  possible  for  the  imagina- 

to  express  his  habit  and  character  tion  to  conceive. 

as  those  words  of  St  Paul,  '*  Our  This  spirituality  of  his  nature— 

conversation  is  in  heaven."     In  hea-  we  use  the  word  not  in  a  religious 

ven,  yet  not  in  paradise — in  an  in-  sense,  though  Coleridge's  nature  was 

termediate    unknown  region  where  at  the  same  time  deeply  religious — 

Truth  dwells,  and  all  the  lofty  souls  gives  a  certain  effect  and  power  to  all 

of  things — ^was  Coleridge's   abode ;  Uiat  proceeds  from  him,  which  much 
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surpasses  its  mateml  importance,  of  his  brotker  bards."  His  poetry 
His  acknowledged  greatness  a^  a  was  not  to  be  questioned;  it  was 
poet  is  built  perhaps  upon  the  rery  strange,  wild,  original,  like  nothing 
smallest  matt^-of-fact  foundation  else  in  earth  or  heaven;  but  it 
that  ever  fame  hacL  His  so-called  thrilled  every  competent  spectator 
poems,  good  and  bad,  everything  he  with  consciousness  of  a  new  power, 
has  done  in  rhymcL  occiwy  but  one  a  new  light  revealing  the  unseen, 
small  volume,  in  which  ^tnere  is  in-  His  images  and  metaphors  are 
eluded  much  that  is  of  no  particular  all  drawn  fnnn  that  spiritual  De- 
importance,  and  some  thiivs  which  batable  Land  in  which  he  dwelt, 
are  not  poetry  at  all;  while  his  three  They  are  the  utterance  of  one 
real  and  great  poems,  the  **  Ancient  who  sees  what  we  cannot  see, 
Mariner,^^  *^  Ghristabev*  and  ^*  Love,*'  and  hears  what  we  do  not  hear, 
would  not  do  mbre  than  make  up  His  whole  mind  and  soul  are  up- 
among  them  a  tiny  hrockttre.  Two  lifted  to  the  magic  hill-top  on 
of  these  are,  in  scope  and  construe-  which  he  chants  his  song,  with 
tion,  very  far  from  intelligible  to  the  his  singing-garments  round  him  and 
common  understanding.  They  con-  his  head  among  the  stars.  Thus 
tain  none  of  the  elements  of  ordi-  the  strains,  so  few  in  number,  so 
nary  popularity ;  they  do  not  appeal  strange  in  character  affect  the  mind 
to  the  primitive  emotions,  nor  gain  more  powerfully  than  even  the 
any  fictitious  interest  from  that  avowedly  great  poems  which  are 
power  of  association  which  often  written  under  more  ordinary  condi- 
carries  a  homely  verse  straight  to  the  tions.  It  is  as  if  an  angel  sang  to 
heart  Tet  their  power  is  so  un-  us ;  yet  not  an  angel, — a  great,  power- 
questionable  that  tne  world  has  ac-  ful,  wandering,  wayward  spirit,  more 
knowledged  it  in  its  own  despite,  deeply  sympathetic  with  earth  and 
in  a  tremor  of  wonder  and  per-  its  aneuishes,  than  with  the  realm  of 
plexity  and  curiosity,  not  compre-  celestial  bliss — aware  of  a  thousand 
bending  but  feeling,  and  bowing  occult  forces  unknown  to  us,  strange 
down  before  its  natural  king,  beings,  good  and  bad,  whom  he  does 
Though  we  hear  of  adverse  criticism,  not  imagine,  but  sees  with  those 
and  £ough  his  first  great  poem,  be-  larger  ouer  eyes  than  ours,  which  are 
ing  published  with  &em,  naturally  his  by  right  of  his  nature.  The 
shared  the  fate  of  Wordsworth's  'ship  that  drifts  against  the  sunset 
Lyrical  Ballads,  yet  we  find  no  wiui  its  weird  players ;  the  beauU- 
trece  of  the  detennined  opposition  ful  angel  who  looks  the  knight  in 
against  which  Wordsworth  had  to  the  face,  and  whom  he  knows,  to  be 
fight  his  way  to  greatness,  in  the  case  a  fiend  ^  the  loathly  vet  lovely  lady, 
of  the  companion  whose  vivid  imagi-  **  beautiful  exceedingly,"  who  throws 
nations  were  above  criticism.  *^  The  hw  magic  over  Christabel, — all  these 
sweet,  soft,  still  breath  of  praise,"  are  apparitions  from  another  world, 
says  Professor  Wilson,  in  one  of  from  a  world  spiritual,  unseen,  be- 
his  own  most  beautiful  and  poeti-  tween  heaven  and  earth,  unknown 
cal  essays,  ^'rose  from  many  a  except  in  so  far  as  the  seer  chooses 
secret  place  where  genius  and  sim-  to  reveal  them,  yet  haunting  our 
plicity  abided;  and  Coleridge,  amid  visible  life  in  a  mysterious  neigh- 
the  simpers  of  the  silly,  and  the  bourhood,  weaving  themselves  in 
laughter  of  the  light,  and  the  scorn  with  our  affairs,,  accounting  for  a 
of  the  cidlous,  and  the  abuse  of  the  thousand  mysteries.  The  power 
brutal,  received  the  laurel  crown  which  his  knowledge  of  them  and 
woven  by  the  hands  of  all  the  best  of  the  invisible  gives  him  afifects  us 
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mor^  suddenly,  more  e/Sri^Xy,  mor^  ColeHdge  neddg  no  scafiblding^  no 
vividly  thttn  any  other  kind  of  poetry,  implements.    His  is  pure  poetry,  as 
It  impi'esses  not  so  much  the  under-  his  na^^ire  is  i^l  spirit     *'  The  body 
standing  as  a  kindred  imagination  thai  does   us   g^evous  wrong'*  is 
which  is  latent  in  every  one  of  us,  never  visible^  scarce  necessary  except 
and  whkih  is  more  rapid  and  potent  for  the  mere  voice,  its  most  ethereal 
th»n  eVen  the  intellect    Thus  hosts  part.    It  has  no  aetive  power  in  ^le 
of  people  who   coaM  give  no  ex-  matter.    The  song  comes  forth  to  us 
planaiion  of  the  Ancient  Marm^r,  6hanted  sofdy,  with  now  and  then 
or  of  its  effect  upon  iheir  minds — no  a  rising    swell    of   inspiration,   out 
more  than  the  weddmg-guest  could,  of  <he  undiscovered  world  between 
Who  is  the  fiovt  great  example  of  earth    and   heaven.    There   is   not 
this   influence — have    been    moved  even  any  efibrt  of  thought  or  inven- 
by  it  as  all  the  Idty  ibusings  and  Men,  any  strain  of  cSscovery.   "  What 
fine  philosophy  of  the  *^  EjM^ur^on "  We  have  seen*  With  ovst  eyes  and 
tovM  -never  move  them.    We  do  heard  with  our  ears — "  in  this  is  the 
not  pause   here   to  say  how  pro-  great  secret  of  Ins  fame, 
foundly  this  influeiioe  wa^  felt  by       Coleridge  was  bom  in  177S,  in 
all   who    listened    to    the   magical  the  Kttle  town  of'  Ottery  9t.  Mary, 
monologue  of  the  poet  in  those  days  in    Devonshire.       His    father   was 
When    he   had   co&sed  to  put   his  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  master  6f 
thoughts    into   verse.     Our   object  ih^  gmanmar-school,  a  man  of  learn* 
now  is  simply  to  point  out  thai  his  ing  and  piety,  who  died,  as  H  seems 
nature, — the  predc^inanee  of  spirit  to  be  almost  necessary  that  a  poef  s 
in  hhn^  his  position  as  atfr  almost  father  should  die,  when  his  son  wka 
entirely   intellectual   and    spiritual  very  young.    Samu^  Taylor  Oole- 
being, — ^is  the  very  essence  d  his  ridge  was  the  youngest  of  ten  chfK 
poetry,  and  has  euried  it  straight  drea.    His  elder  brothers  and  sisters 
to  that  innermost  region  of  feeling  seem  to  have  belonged  akogethes*  to 
which  is  one  of  tiie  h^faest  posses^  an  antecedent  genotition^  and  from 
sions  of  humanity — a  Siing  at  oncd  those  more  near  to  fa^  he  seems 
deeper    and   wider   than    intetled  to  have  been  ven^  soon  and  very 
Thus   he   who    has   written    less,-  completely    detached;  though    h& 
and  les»  intelligibly  (so  to  speak),  early  recollections  of  the  visioilkary 
than   any  of  ms   great  oontempo-  time,  when  he  Was  the  plaything 
raries — ^whose   pfochictlons   are    to  tod  pet  of  the  family,  and  spedaily 
those  of  Wordsworth,  of  ByroA,  of  of  his  father.  Who  was  already  an 
Shelley,  even  of  Keats,  as  a  drop  c^d  man  at  his  birth,  and  whose  de- 
is    to   an   ocean — ^holds  a  position  li^t  he  was — are  pathetically  dear 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  them^  ahd  and  vivid.    The  child,  however,  was 
greater  in  actual  power  And  influ-  only  nine  years  old  when  he  lost 
ence  than  most      The  others  have  this  pious  and  tender  father,  whom 
laboured   incomparably   more,    but  all  his  life  long  he  laments-  as  his 
they  have  attained  no  hig^r  »  re*  one  irremediable  loss.    A  yetr  after- 
suit  so  far  as  fame  is  concerned.  Wards  ^e  little  fdlow  was  sent  to 
For  in  all  of  the  others  there  at«  Christ's  HospitH,  a  presentation  to 
coarser  elements — the  visible  prose  #hieh  had  beeii  secured  to  him  by 
of  art  as  Well  aS  its  highel'  inspira-  Judge  BuHer,  once  one  of  his  fa- 
tioif — the  scaffolding  and  tools  and  Ihers  pfupHs.    Prom  lAiis  time  fa» 
preparations  which  are  Necessary  to  toothers  honse,  his  toifly  ahd  home, 
every  mortal  structure,  ai!id  betay  Seemed  to  disappear  altogether  from 
when  and  how  it  was  mad«L      But  libont  him.    We  hear  absolotdy  no 
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mOFe  of  flieiii.     Whetfeel*  the  Mibs^  cornt  brttfk  (far  tn  the  w«fl),  with  its 

qttent  •dYanctocnt  of  Ihfe  rttoe  in  S,^**«*  «***  tre<*  and  ^ea !    .    .    .    . 

i*-*  ^^>A  :«  j-w^  *w  4Wa;m  **Ar^  Ai^^K-  Tiw  long  warm  days  of  sumnMEr  never 

tiw  w<»ld  IS  dtte  m  thefr  own  qu^f-  ^^^^  1,5^  y^ey  ^^^i/g  ^i^h  y^gn^  ^  ^1^,^^^^ 

tm  ertny6ly,   of   M  itf  awf  aegt^  from  the  haunting  memory  of  those  wAofe 

oWllfg  to  the  itittL€  of  th«  pOfet,  fof  cfeya*  fetn^,  When,  by  some  strange  ar- 

Whom  neither  they  iioi*  the  WH>rld  «»^fl»ent,  we  were  turned  out  for  the 

did  much,  ie  beyond  ow  powei*  of  ^!fO%;n5^^Tc^?.^^^^^ 

•  .i»         V  ,^      ji^4_>^  Ai.  \^  -aw»^-;»-i  ^e  naa  irienoa  to  go  to  or  none.     1 

jw^ing ;  but  ceWafnly  the  pafSen  ^  remember  those  bathing  excursions  to 

fMHUy  Of  Ottei»y  St  M «ry  seems  to  the  New  River  whieh  Lamb  recalls  with 

kftTe  lent   little  mond  baokiftg:  or  so  mndi  relish,  better,  I  think,  than  he 

afl^cttonate    snpport   to    its    ^fted  oan-for  he  war  a  home-seeking  lad  a^ 

^iiA      u^  A^^Um^  kw»<^i«  iZ^  fk«  ^d  not  care  much  for  snch  wateivpartieij. 

chOd.     He  deecnbes  hita^lf,  m  the  jj^^  ^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^ ^^rth  into  the  fields, 

seoena  hard  oha)>t^  of  his  nfe,  after  and  strip  under  the  first  warmth  of  the 
the  ch^<fish  petthig  wlilch  the  sun,  and  wanton  like  young  dace  in  the 
TOttngeet  son  had  received  aC  home,  8^«?»i  gotting  appetitea fer the  noon; 
M  "denfeased.  mooinffi  fffendtos^  which  those  of  u»  that  were  pennilesa  (our 
aeprwseo,  ™F"^  7^™*^^  scanty  mondng  crust  long  since  exhaust- 
poor  orphan,  half  -  started ;  attd  cd)  had  not  the  means  ofallaying— while 
pftecms  is  the  tale  tbat  follows^— the  the  cattle  and  the  birds  and  the  fishes 
sketch  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  its  were  at  feed  abont  us,  and  we  had  nothing 
Aen  ooodltion,  and  of  the  hmjgry  ^^^p  our  otmytoga;  the  v«t  beauty 
ii^.^1^  u.^  ^K  »^^,d  «M^^n.v»  fi«L  o'  ^0  ^^y>  *nd  the  exercise  of  the  paa- 
leoely  boy,  with  genius  swelling  m  ^^^^^  and  the  sense  of  Ubcrty  setting  a 

his  hearty  and  an  nnsatisned  boy's  keener  edge  upon  them !    How  faint  and 

appetite,  making  his  cheeks  hoHoW,  lan^ld.  iinailly,  we  would  return  toward 

and  his  desires  rwentm.    The  foi-  ni«^™i  te  ow*  derired  morsel,  half  re- 

ij-^iuLxi    mJV^M^^r^    MMMfJva    -mrmit^an  jolciug,  half  FolttetaBt,  that  the  hours  of 

lOfwing    aflRBcting    nttft^ttfe,   written  ^leasyUberty  had  expired ! 

in  Uoleridffe  s  person  by  ttie  ten-  •  «» n  ^as  woi^e  in  the  days  of  winter, 
d6r*heartea  Elia^  give^  the  best  riew  to  go  prowh'ng  about  the  streets  object- 
possible  of  this  scanty  wid  suffering  low,  sMTerhig  at  cold  window*  of  print- 
oommenCMnent  of  Mfe.  At  that  Bbo|»,  to  extnwt  a  UtUe  amusement ;  or 
«4^^  »*»•««  iwi.  .^^oM^^A  44kA  /«.>▲«•«  haply,  as  a  last  resort,  in  the  hope  of  a 
^Su5  ^y«  ?!2T^^  me  dietary  ilific  novelty,  to  pay  a  flfty-limes-repeatcd 
of  Ohrisrs  Hosplcal  was  of  t»e  low-  visit  (where  our  inoividual  faces  would  bo 
est :  breakfast  consteting  of  a  *^  qimr-  as  wen  known  to  the  warden  as  those  of 
tef  of  penny  loaf,  moistened  with  btoownchjr|5Be)tothelloMlntheTawer, 

attennated   small    beer   in   wooden  ***  ^M*®  ^^,  ^5!i?y,*"i"'?"r^? 

piggin«,.   smacking  of    ttie    pitched  we  had  a  prescriptive  right  of  admission.' > 

leathern  jack  it  Wat  poured  from  ;**  This  melancholy  and  harsh  life 
and  the  weekly  rule  giving  "three  was,  however,  ameliorated  by  some 
banyan-days  to  fbur  meatHlays."  cm-ious  personal  incidents.  Once, 
"I  wai  a  poor  friendless  boy;  my  par-  fof  example,  ifce  solitary  boy,  mor- 
entB,nid  those  who  Aoald  have  earadfor  ing  along  ttie  crowded  streets,  fan- 
mo,  were  «ar  away  Tbew^w  acquato-  ^^^  j^  %^  strange  viridness  of  hi» 
tances  of  theirs,  whom  they  could  reckon  .,,..  L,^  A«*««h.  m*^i  u^  «*-.»  t  ^.^^ 
atK)n  being  kind  to  me  in  the  great  city,  Wafcfng  dream,  ttiat  he  was  Leander 
alter  a  little  forced  notice,  which  they  swimmmg  across  the  Hellespont, 
had  the  grace  to  ti*e  of  mo  on  my  flrst  BKs  hand  "  came  Ih  contact  With  A 
arrival  in  tewu,  soon  grew  Ured  of  my  gentleman's  pocteilf'  as  he  pursued 
holiday  visit*,  They  seemed  to  them  to  ^_  --;c^-v«^«£.  •w«T«tt«#A**#  ^w%A  4t\^ 
recur  too  often,  though  I  thought  them  ^«  Tt^nary  amusement^and  for 
few  enot^h.  One  after  anothci-,  they  all  t^o  or  three  minutes  Uolendge  was 
Called  me,  and  I  felt  myserf  alone  among  in  danger  of  being  taken  into  cus^ 
ahtbmiAredpUqrniatoa    Obtfcee»neity«*  tody  as  a  pickpodtet     On  fincflng 

TiSSf^^.*^^^S^T^Ti;  ^^z  -^^  '-ny  «*«>«''  "^r 

have  towards  It  in  Qiose  unfledgcdyears  I  ^^^y  ""^i  Stranger— genial,  nameless 

How  in  my  dreari»woifld  my  native  town  SOui— immediately  gave  to  thestrange 
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boy  the  adyantage  of  a  subscription  enoe  between  me  and  my  f onn  fel- 
to  a  library  cldse  by,  thus  setting  him  lows,  in  our  lessons  and  exercises^ 
up,  as  it  were,  in  life.  On  another  bore  no  proportion  to  the  measure- 
occasion,  one  of  the  higher  boys,  a  less  difference  between  me  and  them 
'*  deputy-Grecian,"  found  him  seated  in  the  wide,  wild  wilderness  of  use- 
in  a  comer  reading  Vireil.  **  Are  less  unarranged  book-knowledge  and 
you  studying  your  lesson  r  he  asked,  book-thoughts."  A  droll  incident 
*^No;  I  am  reading  for  pleasure,"  occurred  about  this  period  of  his 
said  the  boy,  who  was  not  suffi-  life,  which  shows  how  true  was  this 
ciently  advanced  to  read  Virgil  in  absolute  want  of  ambition.  The 
school  This  introduced  him  to  the  friendless  boy  had  made  acquain- 
fayourable  notice  of  the  head-master  tanee  with  a  shoemaker  and  his 
Bowyer,  and  made  of  the  elder  wife,  who  had  a  shop  near  the 
scholar,  Middleton  by  name,  a  school,  and  who  were  kind  to  him ; 
steady  friend  and  counsellor  for  and  thereupon  he  conceiyed  the  ex- 
years.  Tet  at  this  time  Coleridge  traordinary  idea  of  getting  himself 
was  considered  by  the  lower-master,  apprenticed  to  his  Criend,  whom  he 
under  whom  he  was,  *^  a  dull  and  persuaded^  to  go  to  the  head-master 
inept  scholar,  who  could  not  be  to  make  this  wonderful  proposaL 
made  to  repeat  a  single  rule  of  syn-  "  Od*s  my  life,  man,  what  d^ye 
tax,  although  he  would  give  a  rule  mean?"  cried  the  master,  with  not 
in  his  own  way."  The  life,  how-  unnatural  indignation  mingling  with 
ever,  oi  this  great  school,  with  all  his  amazement;  and  notwithstand- 
its  injudicious  liberties  and  confine-  ing  Coleridge^s  support  of  the  ap- 
ments,  must  have  been  anything  plication,  the  shoemaker  was  turned 
but  a  healthy  one.  Starved  and  out  of  the  place,  and  the  would- 
solitary,  careless  of  play  as  play,  be  anprentioe  chosen,  ^*  against  my 
and  already  full  of  that  consuming  will,  he  says,  **  as  one  of  those 
spiritual  curiosity  which  nev^  left  destined  for  the  university.''  The 
him,  Coleridge's  devotion  to  the  in-  same  irascible  yet  excellent  master 
discriminate  stores  of  the  circulating  flogged  the  boy  severely  on  hearing 
library  gave  the  last  aggravation  to  all  that  he  boasted  of  being  an  infidel 
the  unwholesome  particulars  of  his  It  is  odd  and  amusing,  however,  to 
life.  **  Conceive  what  I  must  have  realise  what  might  have  been  Cole- 
been  at  fourteen,"  he  exclaims.  *^  I  ridge's  fate  had  he  been  allowed  his 
was  in  a  continual  low  fever.  My  boyish  will  We  doubt  much  whe- 
whole  being  was,  with  eyes  closed  to  ther  the  conditions  of  his  life  would 
every  object  of  present  sense,  to  have  been  half  so  much  changed  as 
crumple  myself  up  in  a  sunny  comer  would  appear  at  the  first  glance  had 
and  read,  read,  read;  fancy  myself  on  it  been  spent  on  the  cobbler's  bench. 
Robinson  Crusoe's  Island  finding  a  There,  as  elsewhere,  he  would  have 
mountain  of  plum-cake,  and  eatmg  been  the  oracle  of  a  circle.  He 
a  room  for  myself,  and  then  eating  would  have  talked  over  his  shoe- 
it  into  the  shapes  of  tables  and  making  as  he  talked  all  through  his 
chairs — hunger,  and  fancy  I"  At  literature,  gathering  around  him  a 
the  same  time,  he  adds,  '*  My  talents  little  throng  of  worshippers,  less 
and  superiority  made  me  for  ever  at  learned,  no  doubt,  but  not  less  en- 
the  head  in  my  routine  of  study,  thusiastia  Of  all  the  men  of  genius 
though  utterly  without  the  desire  we  know,  he  is  the  one  who  would 
to  be  so^without  a  spark  of  ambi-  have  suffered  least  from  sudi  a 
tion;  and  as  to  emulation,  it  had  metamorphosis.  Imagination  in- 
no  meaning  for  me;  but  the  differ-  deed  has  little  difflcultjr  in  piotur- 
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ing  this  wonderful  phase  of  the  for  the  sake  of  this  his  rooms  were  a 
might-have-been.  How  he  would  constant  rendezrous  of  conyersation- 
hare  talked  in  the  queer  little  dingy  loving  friends.  What  evenings 
shop ;  how  his  big  forehead  and  have  I  spent  in  these  rooms  I  What 
dreamy  eyes  would  have  shown  in  little  suppers,  or  siaingi^  as  they 
the  obscunty;  how  quaintly  his  were  called,  have  I  enjoyed;  when 
strange  knowledge,  his  weird  wis<-  ^sehylus  and  Plato  and  Thucydides 
dom,  the  depth  and  intensity  of  his  were  pushed  aside  with  a  pile  of 
vision,  would  have  illuminated  the  lexicons  and  the  like,  to  discuss  the 
place  about  him ;  and  what  a  novel  pamphlets  of  the  day !  Ever  and 
and  wonderful  effect  would  that  anon  a  pamphlet  issued  from  the 
illumination  hava  had  upon  the  pen  of  Burke.  There  was  no  need 
intense  reality  of  lowly  life !  Cole-  of  having  the  book  before  us  ;  Cole- 
ridge, as  a  cobbler,  is  one  of  the  ridge  hi^  read  it  in  the  morning, 
quaintest  and  most  tempting  sus-  and  in  the  evening  he  would  repeat 
gestions  which  fancy  ever  had.  whole  pages  f>erbatim,^^  It  was 
It  opens  up  to  us  an  entire  new  while  he  was  at  the  university  that 
world.  the  French  Revolution  occurred ;  but, 
This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  strangely  enough,  this  great  event 
His  next  stage  in  life  was  not  a  made  no  such  impression  on  the  vi- 
shoemdcer^s  shop  in  Newgate  Street,  sionary  as  it  did  upon  Wordsworth^s 
but  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  whidi  steadier  mind — the  reason^  of  this 
he  entered  in  1791  at  the  age  of  however  being,  no  doubt,  that  he-was 
nineteen — the  object  of  many  high  much  less  closely  thrown  in  contact 

grophedes  and  hopes  on  the  part  of  with  it  His  collie  Hfe  was  inter- 
is  school  and  schoolfellows,  who  rupted  by  a  curious  and  whimsical 
had  unanimously  determined  that  accident,  for  it  does  not  seem  to 
he  was  to  be  great  and  do  them  deserve  a  more  serious  name.  He 
honour.  The  first  thing  he  did,'  had  failed  to  win  a  university  schol- 
however,  was,  alas!  too  common  an  arship,  his  friend  Middleton  had 
incident :  he  got  into  debt,  though  left  Cambridge,  and  other  causes 
not,  it  would  appear;  for  an  over-  combined  to  dishearten  him.  One 
whelming  sum,  or  in  any  discredit-  authority  informs  us  that  he  was 
able  way.  So  long  as  his  friend  tormented  by  his  creditors,  and  an- 
of  Christ^s  Hospital,  Middleton,  other  that  he  had  been  refused  by  a 
remained  in  Cambridge,  Coleridge  voung  lady  to  whom  he  had  given 
pursued  his  studies  with  a  great  his  heart  'Deeply  cast  down  and 
deal  of  r^ularity,  and  in  his  firsl^  despondent,  he  l^  Cambridge  taid 
year  won  the  prize  for  a  Greek  ode.  went  to  London,  where  he  strayed 
But  after  a  while  his  industry  slack-  about  the  streets  all  night  in  the 
ened,  and  a  kind  of  dreamy  idleness  first  outburst  c^  that  strai^  dreamy 
— implying  no  languor  of  the  soul  self  -  abandonment  and  rebellion 
or  common  reluctance  to  mental  against  life's  ordinary  laws  which 
work,  but  rather,  it  would  seem,  a  recurred  so  often  in  his  troubled 
disinclination  to  work  in  the  usual  existence.  This  was  the  first;  and 
grooves,  and  do  what  was  expected  there  is  in  it  something  ctf  the  boy's 
of  him — took  possession  of  the  young  innocent  and  wi3rward  but  deq>  de- 
scholar.  ^*  He  was  very  studious,  spair,  which  makes  the  reader  smile 
but  his  reading  was  desultory  and  even  while  he  is  most  deeply  touched 
capricious,''  writes  a  fellow-student  by  the  lad's  soUtary  wandering  and 
*^He  was  ready  at  any  time  to  un-  foolish  misery.  Ha  gave  away, 
shed  his  mind  in  conversation,  and  everything  he  had  in  his  pockets  to 
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beggars  whom  he  met  with  daring  then«w  coil  of  ohrcumstancM  whieh 

this  coniosed  nootnmal  ramble^'  and  doobtiesa  hy  this  tiin#  had  lost  their 

in  the  morning  woke  np  from  his  attraetioii    of    noT^ty.      He   went 

dream  at  the  sight  of  a  bill  on  the  baek,  aoeor^ngly,  to  \ub  college  after 

wall  which  invited  *^  smart  lads  ''  to  this  odd  adventure,  whieh  does  not 

enlist  in    the  15th,   Elliot^   Light  seem  to  have  made  anv  particular 

Dragoons.     He  paused  before  this  impresston  on  his  min4  though  it 

with  a  reflection  worthy  of  a  haif^  fumii^es  a  quaint   chapter  to  bia 

erased  philosopher  of  twenty.     *^I  life* 

have  had  all  my  life  a  violent  aati^  We  am  not  inf<mned  who  tha 
pathy  to  soldiers  and  horses,^*  he  *'ftiend&"  were  who  thus  reatored 
said  to  himself ;  "  the  sooner  I  can  Coleridge  to  his  natural  sphere,  and 
cure  myself  of  these  absurd  pveju-  supported  him  at  college.  Indeed 
dices  the  better,  and  I  will  enUst  it  has  never  been  our  fate  to  co- 
in thiF  regiment!"  And  so  be  did  counter  a  life  more  lost  in  mystifi- 
ftccerdittffly,  calling  himself,  with  a  cations^  or  leas  easy  to  diseotangla 
philosophical  absurdity,  in  which  from  tiie  mists  of  statement  and 
there  is  a  gleun  of  humour.  Comber-  counter-statement  which  have  grown 
bach,  as  being  likely  to  cumber  tha  about  it  This  is  chi^y  owing,  no 
back  of  any  horse  on  which  he  waa  doubt^  to  the  faot  that  there  were 
placed.  masy  thinga  in  it  which  the  natural 
In  this  curious  situation  he  re^  feeling  of  relations  and  descendants 
mained  for  six  months,  making  himp  would  fain  have  concealed,  Con- 
self,  as  his  different  biographers  in-  oealment^  however,  in  the  eaae  of 
form  us,  a  very  useful  and  enter*  audi  a  man^  is  even  more  hopeleaa 
taining  member  <^  the  corps ;  not  in  than  it  is  in  respect  to  (ordinary  per- 
any  warlike  way,  it  is  true — \as  chief  sons ;  and  it  would  have  been  much 
qualities  in  that  reapect  being  a  better  not  only  for  the  world,  ia  the 
tendency  to  fall  from  his  horse,  and  contemplation  of  a  most  pathetie 
absolute  incapacity  to  learn  his  driU.  life,  but  to  the  lamily  and  good  fame 
But  he  nursed  his  sick  oomradea  of  Coleridge,  had  some  one  ventured 
with  kind  and  not  unskilful  hands ;  to  tell  the  sad  story  plainly  and 
and  he  told  them  stories  till  tha  fully.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  make 
whole  regiment  was  ready  to  serve  our  way  as  wa  can  Itirough  Gilman^a 
him-— cleaning  his  horse  and  ac-  unfinished  and  flattering  fragment 
coutrementa  f or  him,  and  relieving  of  biography  —  through  the  mora 
him  from  the  daUy  drudgery  of  titie  satia&totorf  yet  too  reticent  and 
barracks.  He  waa  discovered,  one  Wbo  unfinished  sketdi  appended  by 
account  tells  us,  in  oonaequence  of  Ins  nephew  to  the  'Bionaphia 
having  interposed  to  correct  a  Greek  literaria**  on  one  side ;  and  throurii 
translation  whidi  one  officer  made  CotHe^a  maundering  and  self-aura- 
to  another  un  his  hearing— a  very  eient  Recolleotions,  and  the  degant 
wonderful  incident^  surely,  since  we  indiscretiens  ai  Be  Quineey«  on  tha 
doubt  whether  young  dragoon  offi-  ether.  The  attempt  to  smooth  over 
oers  are  much  more  in  the  way  €i  on  one  hand,  gives  the  inclinatioa 
quoting  Euripides  than  young  troop*  to  dear  up  on  the  other  a  spiteful 
ers  are  of  sotting  them  right  An-  and  iU-temperad  aspect;  and  we  find 
other  and  more  hkdy  stoi^  is,  that  ouraelvea  lost  at  last  in  a  flood  ol 
he  WIS  met  in  the  streets  by  a  ie^  myaterioaa  gossip,  no  man  ventur- 
low-studentyWhoinloraiedhisiriiendA  ing  to  speak  plainlv.  Wa  hope 
of  his  whereabouts,  and  was  thus  to  be  abkt,  out  of  this  muddle^  to 
the  means  of  ddisraring  him  itom  disontani^  the  sad  and  chedcarad 
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thread  of  the  poet's  life,  so  far  as  it  eountcriMilanee  that.      *  Wliat  care 

concerns  our  present  subject;  but  it  I,'   I  said,    *for  the  Platonisms  of 

IS  no  easy  task.    His  faults  were  J«hn  or  the  Rahbinisms  of  Paul? 

great  and  grierous,  no  doubt;  and  My  ooasdenoe  rerolts!'    That  was 

they  were  thrown  into  fuU^  Ugfat  the  ground  of  my  Unitartanian." 

by  ^e  success  and  the  virtues  <d  At  the  end  of  his  college  course  he 

bis   two   friends,  Wordsworth  and    made  acquaintance  with  Souttiey 

Southey,  both  of  whom,  with  not  an  acquaintance  which  rapidly  rip- 
much  advantage  over  him  in  the  oMd  wto  the  warmest  friendship 
outset  of  life,  managed,  neverthe-  and  which,  in  1794,  led  him  to 
less,  to  live  and  thrive  without  com-  Bristol-^where  he  fell  in  love,  and 
promising  their  poetic  character,  as  wbs  natural  enough,  feD  also  into 
and  to  secure  comfort  and  good  re-  one  of  those  vaguely-splendid  plans 
putation  as  men,  besides  their  fame,  of  Paradise  revived,  and  a  new 
But  it  is  often  the  fallen  and  failing  Utopia,  w^ich  are  so  delightful  to 
to  whom  the  heart  turns  most  ten-  the  imagination  of  youth.  A  great 
derly;  and  a  true  record  of  Cole-  deal  more  than  is  at  alf  necessary 
ridge's  weaknesses,  temptations,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  of  this 
miseries  would,  we  cannot  doubt,  plan  by  the  foolish  loquacity  of  the 
be  found  his  best  plea  for  human  bookseller  Cottle,  who  suddenly 
pardon.  found  himself  in  the  delightful 
After  this  escapade  <rf  soldierii^  position  of  patron  and  assisting  pro- 
he  returned  to  college,  but  only  for  vidence  to  a  cluster  of  young  men 
a  short  time,  his  habits  having  been  of  genius,  and  whose  sense  of  prac- 
broken  and  his  mind  unsettled,  no  tical  superiority  to  all  their  ra^nes 
doubt,  by  so  strange  a  break  in  his  evidently  intoxicated  him  The 
academic  life.  He  had  also  by  this  plan  itself,  called  Pantisocrasv  was 
time  adopted,  or  supposed  himself  one  of  the  most  charming  and  fool- 
to  have  adopted,  the  doctrines  of  ish  ever  invented  by  babe  lover  or 
the  Unitarians — doctrines  which  he  poet.  The  chief  onginators  of  it— 
afterwards  condemned  with  all  the  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  LoveD-^ 
eloquence  and  vehemence  of  which  were  respectively  engaged  to  Sara 
he  was  master.  His  temporary  Mary,  and  Edith  Pricker  young 
adoption  of  them  seems  to  have  women  who  have  left  but  few  traces 
meant  Httle  more  than  the  general  of  their  own  individuality  upon  the 
disorder  and  unsettlement  of  a  world,  yet  whose  fortune  was  re- 
young  man's  religious  views.  *•!  markable  enough.  What  more  con- 
always  told  the  Unitarians,"  he  said  genial  to  the  three  young  pairs  full 
afterwards,  "that  tJieir  interpreta-  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  than  the 
tions  of  Scripture  were  intolerable  new  life,  under  new  and  strange 
upon  any  principles  of  sound  criti-  conditions  delightfully  unusual 
cism ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  offer  novel,  unKke  anything  to  be  found 
to  construe  the  will  of  a  neighbour  elsewhere,  which  this  dream  set  be- 
as  they  did  that  of  t*i«ir  Maker,  fore  them?  The  bridegrooms  were 
they  would  be  scouted  out  of  sodety.  allied  to  each  other  by  the  half- 
I  said  then,  plainly  and  openly,  that  adoring  bond  of  poetic  friendship 
it  was  clear  enough  that  John  and  and  mutual  admiration ;  the  brides 
Paul  were  not  Unitarians.  But  at  were  sisters ;  an  ideal  group  com- 
^t  time  r  had  a  strong  sense  of  bining  all  that  each  wanted--love, 
the  repugnancy  of  the  doctrine  of  friendship,  mutual  aid,  and  a  ready- 
vicarious  atonement  to  the  moral  made  and  perfectly  sympathetic 
bemg,  and  I  thought  nothing  could  society.     In    the    present   day   the 
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youthful  brain,  between  the  ages  of  had    become    unpossible   from    his 

twenty  and  twenty-fire,  has  grown  Unitarian  principles;  but  it  is  eri- 

less  susceptible;  bat  a  great  many  dent  that  no  kind  of  professional 

of  ^us  still  can  remember  the  time  training  had  ever  been  his.     He  was 

when  such  a  vision  would  have  set  penniless ;    but  his  mind  wa^  full 

our  whole  being  aflame.     The  colony  and    overflowing    with   a  thousand 

was  to  be  planted  on  the  banks  of  schemes;  he  had  done  nothing  as 

the  Susquehannah,   chiefly  because  yet  to  compromise  himself  with  the 

that  river  possessed  a  soft  and  liquid  world,  and  he  impressed  upon  every 

name  I  and  was  to  support  itself  as  one  who  saw  him  a  convicUon  of 

Adam  and  Eve  did,  by  that  delving  his  exceeding  genius.     At  the  same 

and  spinning  which  are  the  primi-  time  it  must  be  fully  understood, 

tive  arts  of  mankind.      No  doubt  that  his  actual  poverty  was  rendered 

this  plan  afforded  an  infinite  deal  of  so  much  greatco*  by  the  fact  that  he 

talk  to  the  lovers,  and  to  all  their  had  not  even,  like  so  many  a  penni- 

friends.     It  was  discussed  with  all  less  genius,  a  manuscript  in  his  podcet 

that  mock  seiiousness  and  profound  with  which  to  conquer  fate.     Oohad 

solemnity  to  which  youth  is  prone;  neither  money  nor  moneys  worth, 

and  was  intended  to  be  carried  out,  The  liberal  Cottle  had  offered  him 

no  doubt,  so  long  as  the  craze  lasted,  thirty    guineas   for   a    volume     of 

by  help  of  that  glorious  haphazard  poems   not  yet   written,   and    had 

which  we  all  trust  in  more  or  less  afterwards  added  to  this  by  a  pro- 

in  the  beginning  of  life.     There  is  mise  **  to  give  him  one  guinea  and 

no  trace,   however,   of   any    actual  a  half  for  every  hundred  lines  ho 

step    being   taken    in    the    matter,  might    present    to     me,     whether 

though  good    Mr.    Cottle    accepted  rhyme  or  blank  verse.''      On  tiiis 

everything  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  and  substantial     provisicm     the     young 

makes  the  most  of  the  divine  folly  man     married  I     replying    to   some 

vrithout  any    consciousness  of   the  one  who  asked  what  bis  means  were 

necessity  of  effervescence  which  ex-  with     the     lofty     intimation     that 

isted  in  these  young  brains.     By  the  "  Mr.  Cottle  had  made  him  such  an 

beginning  of    1795,   Coleridge   had  offer  that  he  felt  no  solicitude  on 

shaken  himself  free  of  the  univer-  the    subject"     This,  Heaven    help 

sity  without  even  taking  his  degree,  him  I  was  his  way  of  ^^  commencing 

He  would  seem,  at  the  same  time,  man.''     He  was  but  twenty-three, 

so  far  as  any  further  indication  is  still  in  all   the  chaos  of  youthful 

given  us,   to  have   shaken  himself  fancies,    with    an    unsteady    mind 

free  of  his  family,  whom  he  had  no  veering  about  like    the  wind,   and 

doubt  disappointed  and  exasperated,  that  fatal  mixture    of    hope,    self- 

and  to  have  thrown  himself  upon  confidence,  and  readiness  to  embrace 

the  world,  in  which  he  was  hence-  every  new  plan   suggested  to  him, 

forward  to  fight  a  painful  battle  for  which  contains  all  the  elements  of 

himself,  without  either  aid  from  or  ruin.      No    doubt   it    was   his    im- 

reference  to  his  kith  and  kin.     *^  He  mense    knowledge    and    wonderful 

returned  with  Southey  to  Bristol,"  versatility  which  made  him  so  open 

says  his  nephew,  *^  and  commenced  to  every  suggestion,  since  of  a  hun- 

man."  dred  subjects  one  was  as  easy  and 

Up  to  this  moment,  so  far  as  we  as  natural  to  him  as  another.     He 

can  make  out,   he    had    published  had  begun  his  life  iif  Bristol  (as 

nothing,  and  had  not  written  much,  did  also  Southey)  by  delivering  lee- 

His  friends  had  probablv  destined  tures,   which    apparently  paid  suf- 

him  for  the  Church,  which  of  course  ficiently    well  to   keep    hun    afloat 
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for  the  time.     But  now  more  sen-  CMcotemMe^wthoyrflmocwico  end  Love!) 

0U8  and  steady  work  for  a  Hyeli-  ^^wUh*^ght!'       "^               ^^ 

hood  was  necessary.     It  is  a  curious  Slow  eaddeniog  roittid,  and  mark  the  star  of 

indication  of  the  inteUectuid  erdte-  p,^^,^^  briiitent  (such  should  wisdom  be) 

ment  of  the  age,  that  not  Colendge  Shine  opposite  I    How  exquisite  the  scents 

only,  but  Cottle  and  other  practical  ^^^"^J^^P^  bean-fleld  I  and  the  world 

men,  seem  to  hare  felt  it  quite  pos-  v 

sible  for  the  young  poet  to  earn  his  For  a  few  years    this    Arcadian 

bread  by  the  new  tide  of  Terse  which  strain  is  heard  at  intervals,  indicat- 

made  his  honeymoon  musical.     He  ing  the  pleasant  changes  of  the  gentle 

himself,   for  the  moment  at  least,  domestic  story.     At  one  time   the 

was    nothing    loath.     H«   took   his  poet  thanks  God  who  has  given  him 

bride  to  a  cottage  at  Clevedon,  on  **  Peace  and  this  cot,  and  thee,  heart- 

the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  honoured    maid " — at    another,    he 

and  here  for  a  short  but  beautiful  answers   the  question  how  he  felt 

moment   made    visible    his    impru-  when  his  first  child,   bom    in  his 

dent  happiness.    The  solitary  had  absenoe,  was  presented  to  him.     At 

become   two — there   was    no    time  first  "  my  slow  heart  was  only  sad," 

as  yet  for  the  entrance  of  heavy  he  says : — 

disquietude.     His  Sara  had  still  all  ^^  ^    ^     ,       ,^      .^       ^^    , 

♦u«  ^o..»,>i./.<»«/*<n-  rv#  •  V,if\A^  m\\  4>Ka  But  whcn  I  saw  it  on  its  mothers  arm. 

the  complacency  of  a  bnde,  all  the  ^^^  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 

admiration  for  his  powers  of  a  young  Bent  o'er  its  features  with  a  tearfU  smile) 

vroman   in  love:  and  he  could  ad-  ?^«°  L^**  *^"*«^  and  melted,  and  most 

mire  and  adore  and  sing  litanies  to  impressed  a  fltther's  kiss :  and  an  begoiled 

the  woman  he  loved,  without  beine  Of  dark  remembrance  and  presagcftil  fear, 

,^^^^\\^A    i.>v    -.-u    k;^a«i«   «rK»4.K<««  I  seemed  to  see  an  angel-form  appear— 

compelled   to  ask   hunself  wnetber  »Twas  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mUd  I 

she  understood  or  cared  for  them.  bo  for  the  mother's  sake  the  chU(^  was 

Here  are  the  first  breathings  of  the  ^nd^diSier  was  the  mother  for  the  child." 
poers  content ; —                    . 

When  he  is  absent,  there  is  still 

*' Low  was  our  pretty  cot :  onr  tallest  rose  the  same  refrain  of  love.     In  the 

Pee^^d^at  the  chamWwlndow.   We  could  uD^y-Dream"  he  gives  US  a  little 

At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom,  picture  of   his   still  lover-like  senti- 

The  sea's  faint  murmur.    In  the  open  air  menta 

Our  myrtles  blossomed,  and  across  the  porch  *"''"«' 
Thick  jasmines  twined :  the  little  landscape 

romid  *'  If  thou  wert  here  theae  tears  were  team  of 

Was  green  and  woody,  and  refreshed  the  eye.  light ; 

But  n-om  as  sweet  a  vision  did  I  start 

As  ever  made  those  eyes  grow  idly  bri^t 

And  we  wert  blessed.    Oft  with  patient  ear  And  thoo^  I  weep,  jet  stiil  around  my 

Long-listening    to   the    viewless  sky-lark^s  heart 

note  A  sweet  and  playful  tenderness  did  linger, 

Sriewlesa,  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen  Touching  my  heart    as  with    an  InAmt's 

learning  on  eunuy  wings),    in  whimpered  finger, 
tones 

I'vesaid  to  my  beloTed.' Such,  sweet  girl  1  ....... 

The  inobtrusive  song  oi  happiness, 

Unearthly  minstrelpy  1  then  only  heard  Across  my  breast  there  lay  a  weight  so  warm 

When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear ;  when  all  is  As  If  some  bird  had  taken  shelter  thero, 

hushed.  And  lo !  I  seemed  to  see  a  woman's  lorm. 

And  the  soul  listens  I'*  Thine,   Sara,  thine  I     Oh  joy,  if  thine  it 

were. 

And  airain I  gazed  with  stifled  breath  and  feared  to 

^*  stir  it, 

**  My  pensive  Sara !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined  No  sweeter  trance  e'er  wrapt  a  yearning 

Thus  on  my  arm,  most  sooihlnR  sweet  it  ia  spirit. 
To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  overgrown 

With  white -flowered  jasmine,  and  the  broad-  And  now  when  I  seemed  sure  thy  face  to  see, 

leaved  myrtle,  Thy  own  dear  self  in  our  own  quiet  home 
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ciomb,  nuB  in  toe  very  conuaeacem^Dt  of 

And  with  }U«  bright  cyw  at  my  face  wib    this  poetic    bappinegs.    How  were 

I  l>£^°lim,  trtod  lo  Iftii^  «id  fell  a-    ^^^^^^  gentle  Btraios    of   melodiouB 
weeping.  *  verse  to  provide  for  the  terrible  prose 

BeoeeaitieB  wbioh  tbe  foolish  lad  h«d 

When  this  first  note  of  joy  begins  never  dreamed  of  ^  The  young  poet 
to  die  on  the  ear,  the  children  come  woriced  wkh  what  heart  he  could  at 
hi,  or  at  least  the  eldest  child,  the  ^^  Religious  Musings/^  and  other 
babe  who  is  cradled  at  the  young  vegue  iM'eleations  in  blank  verse,  to 
father's  feet»  when  he  sits  up  at  his  make  up  Ihat  thirty  guineas  already 
work  after  all  else  are  at  rest  in  his  all  eaten  and  consumed,  and  to  oover 
cottage.  Nothing  can  be  more  warm,  the  poor  little  table,  which,  alas  I  had 
more  tender,  than  those  outpourings  an  ever-recunring  need  of  being  ro- 
of his  love  and  happiness.  There  is  covwed,  such  its  no  poetical  imagina* 
no  mistaking  the  i^ality  and  fervour,  tion  ever  conceived.  Thupty  guinea^s 
the  truth  and  purity,  of  the  sweet  for  instance,  though  a  s^pendous 
domestic  idyl — so  long  as  it  lasts.  sum,  was  nothing  when  set  against 

But  unfortunately  this  was  not  the  still  more  stupendous  daily  cod- 
long.  There  are  circumstances  in  tinnal  return  of  breakfast,  dmner, 
which  poverty  is  gentle  and  almost  supper,  all  needing  to  be  provid^ 
pleasant — at  least  to  the  spectator —  for,  and  yet  again  to  be  provided 
when  she  can  be  at  least  supposed  for  day  after  di^.  It  is  this  hor- 
to  be  the  handmaid  of  goodness,  re-  rible  persistence  of  necessity  whicJi 
straining  self-indulgence^  and  mak-  crushes  the  unfortunate  idealist 
ing  many  temptations  impossible ;  Coleridge  had  siade  .a  Jbrilliant  con- 
and  there  are  circumstances  in  which  oeption  of  life  in  Uie  general,  but 
she  is  noble,  enduring  the  evils  she  he  was  appalled  by  it  in  the  par- 
cannot  mitigate.  But  for  once  that  ticular.  His  mind  could  embrace 
poverty  can  exhibit  these  attrac-  the  grandeur  but  not  the  pettiness ; 
tive  features,  there  are  a  hundred  and  all  the  miseries  which  naturally 
in  which  she  can  be  nothing  but  attend  the  man  without  money  and 
hideous — when  her  physical  suf-  without  practical  energy  oame  upNon 
ferings  are  as  nothing  to  ^e  little  him  like  a  flood, 
meannesses,  the  greedy  aspect,  the  After  a  short  time  he  moved  from 
ravenous  demand  she  makes,  whether  Clevedon  back  to  Bristol,  and  there 
with  her  will  or  not  Of  all  ter-  projected  and  commenced  the  curious 
rible  things  in  the  world,  this  hunger-  little  magazine-newspaper  called  the 
ing  penury  is  the  most  terrible.  It  '  Watchman,*  which  he  b^an  with 
compels  a  man  to  a  hundred  humil-  great  vigour  and  hope,  having  obtain- 
iations,  it  forces  him  to  shifts  and  ed,  by  means  of  a  tour  in  search  of 
importimities  he  loathes,  it  makes  them,  canvassing  for  orders,  the  large 
him  despicable  to  himself  and  others,  number  of  2000  subscribers.  The 
and  finally  it  ruins  his  character,  publication,  however,  failed,  and 
and  converts  him  in  reality  into  the  died  at  its  tenth  number.  A  great 
sorry,  shifty,  greedy,  shameless  many  amusing  and  whimsical  ind- 
wretch  which  he  has  been  forced  to  d^its  are  recorded  of  this  short-lived 
appear.  This  awful  power  was  seated  organ  of  opinion.  The  yonng  poet 
on  the  very  springs  of  Coleridge's  visited  Birmingham,  Worcester,  Not- 
life;  his  own  fault,  it  is  true— for  tingham,  Sheffield,  Derby,  Livcr- 
eveiything  connected  with  his  startin  pool,  and  a  great  many  other  places, 
life  had  been  alike  foolish — but  still  to  recommend  his  forthe<nning  woik. 
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with  a  zeal  which  was,  no  doubt,  ous  track  behind  him,  and  impress- 
heightened  by  his  characteristic  ing  on  the  minds  of  the  wide  circle 
sa^sfaction  in  seeing  new  faces,  of  people  upon  whom  he  had  glanced 
and  having  it  in  his  power  to  talk  in  passing,  such  an  impression  of  ge- 
to  an  ever-varying  line  of  listeners,  nius  as  the  common  intelligence 
All  sorts  of  adventures  met  him  on  rarely  receives.  In  this  particular 
his  way.  At  Derby  he  met  Dr.  Colmdge  always  dicl  himself  justice, 
Darwin,  the  ancestor  of  another  not  for  talk  was  his  natural  way  of  mak- 
Ie$s  famous  philosopher  who  em-  ^  ing  himself  known.  He  gives  in  his 
bellishes  our  own  age,  who  *^  ban-  *  lett^ s  some  amusing  anonymous 
tcred  me  on  the  subject  of  religion,*'  criticisms  upon  his  strange  little 
and  **  boasted  that  he  had  never  periodical,  one  of  which  is  worth 
read  one  book  in  favour  of  such  quoting: — 

BtufF."     "  I  heard  all  his  arguments,"  u  gj    j  detest  yonr  principles.    Your 

says    the    wandering    philosopher,  prose  I  think  very  so-so ;  but  your  poetry 

with  a   certain  youthful  grandeur,  is  so  beautiful  that  I  take  In  your' watch- 

"and    told    him    it    was    infinitely  man*  solely  on  account  of  it    Injustice, 

consoling    to  me  to   find  that  the  therefore,  lo  me  and  some  othew  of  my 

«w^».^.ffo   ^4  o^  ^^*   «    ^.^  •.A  Stamp,  I  entreat  you  to  give  us  more 

arguments  of  so  great  a  man  ad-  verses  nnd-lcss  democraUcBcurriUty. 

duced    against  the  existence  of    a  "  Your  admirer— not  esteemer." 

God,  and  the  evidences  of  revealed        t^^.  x_-*u  *     At^        u^. ««-     ;*« 

reHgion,  were  such  as  had  startled  « JJ^^^^^^^Vj^'^^K'  ^  however,     its 

me^at  fifteen,  but  had  become  the  ^000  subscnb^  and  its  many  ad- 

objecU  of   my  smile   at  twenty."  "'^'^'f:,  *:^^^**^^'°*"  nTnt^n^^^ 

The  Christian   apologist  who  t^ok  PJ^f^  "^  "^  ^^^  number  djang 

this  lofty  groundSraTs  at  the  time,  <>^  «^*^  starvation ;  and  Colendge 

it  must  \»e  remembered,  a  prof ess<3  ^  ^'^  T'Jr?''         d'  i   >»    i. 

Unitarian,  and    as    such    preached  ^^^    pleasant,   Thomas    Poole,      he 

•    several  tiAies  during  this  expedition  ^y\  '^  ^'^^^  ^«  ^""^t^^^     ^  ,^^^^ 

in   Unitarian   chapils    "in  Vblue  ^^/^^^  ^9)?^°  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^*!^K 

coat   and    white  Sniistcoat,"    thus  r^^I"  °^*H!?»*' .°*^^^*.  *'*''!  ^.w 

showmg  his  superiority  to  everything  ^,^^^PY^'»J  Y"  .t^^^Z""  *?  *^*^ 

that  was  conditional!     At  l)erby  V^^  ^^'\    ^"^.^^^    ^X  P]"?«^ 

he  was  advised    to    settle  in  that  !2*?  ***®  P^  T^^'^' ^^  "",1  u^'l"^? 

pkce,   and  open  a    day-school,   by  f,^^.  undw^ng,  were  all  he  had 

which    it    was    supposed    that    he  ^^^  *"°^-     ^^^  ^  ^J?  J?  ^«'•• 

might  make  a  mod^t  fortune,  work-  ^"^J  *"!!?  P^^^^^  ^"^®}^  '^  ^^^JV"' 

ing  but  four  hours  a-day.    To  this  K^«»  ^^  expenaes  b^ing  paid  by 

suggesUon,  as  to  most  others,  Cole-  ?  ^^^^Z"^ ^^     ^5  ^^^^''^^.^^ 

rid^    lent    a    serious    ear,    reaUy  SchiUor  which  would  make  a  portly 

thinking  of  doing  it,  as  would  a^  ^^  5 '    ^.^^T  ^^^    ^^^    ^^   ^^ 

apear,   until  he  had    forgoUen    all  J^V^^T.  chemistry  and  anatomy,  and 

about   it!     At    Bbminghim    some-  bnig^ing  over  with  hun"  the  works 

thing  more  important  happened,  as  ^^  Semler  and  Michaelis,  the  Ger- 

he  there   made    acquaintance  with  ^^^  theologians,  and  of  Kant,  the 

Charies  Lloyd,  a  poeUcal  and  high-  great  German  metaphysician,     was 

minded    hy^chondriac,    who    s5>n  incontinently  to  commwioe  a  school 

afterwards   went    to  Uve  with  the  J?5  "^^^  yo"5«  ™5?  **  ^1?«  ^^• 

poet,   and    helped    the    poor    littie  The  course  of  studies  was  to  be  as 

household  through  its  first  troubles.  *ollows : 

Thus  he  wandered  on   his  way,  i4|   Manas  an  animal;  Including  the 

leaving  wherever  he  went  a  lumin-  complete  knowledge  of  anatomy,  chemis- 
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try,  mechanics,  and  optics.    2.  Man  as  he  addressed  the  beautiful  verses,** To 

an  Intellectual  being;  Including  the  an-  ^  Young  Friend,  on  his  proposing  to 

a^1?^S'^efcffl.^JS2S:  domestfcate  with  the  L^^"U 

and  Uie  new  Kantian  ayatem.    a  Man  as  hjr  mis  time  become  a  member  of 

a  religious  beinz,  including  a  historic  his  family,  and,  no  doubt,  furnished 

summaryof  allrcugionsjandof  theargu-  to  a  considerable  extent  the  means 

™^?4  for  and  a^ahist  ^^^"^  ^^^  for  its  support     He  had  his  frieod 

vealed  religion.  Then,  proceeding  from  the  tj"  V^  oi»^^^^    xjo  u«u  ™  U4w^« 

individual  to  the  aggrtgate  of  individuals,  P?ow  close  at  hand^  and^  as  he  says, 

and  disregarding  all  chronology  except  with  a  certam  splendid  absurdity, 

that  of  mind,  I  should  perfect  mem— 4.  *^To    live    in    a  beautiful  country,* 

In  the  hfetory  of  savage  tribes ;  2  Of  ^nd    to  inure  myself  as  much  as 

semi-barfaoroiM  nations;   8.  Of  nations  ^^.^•x?^  #^  #i^   jJh^Y^^  ^^  *j,m  ^^i^ 

eraerelng  from  aemi-birbarism ;  .4.   Of  po^f^^l^  ^  i}^  labours  qf  the  fitld, 

clvUlsed  states;  5.  Of  luxurious  states ;  have  been  for  this  year  past  my 

6.  Of  revolutionary  states;  7.  Of  colo-  dream  of  the  day,  my  sigh  at  mid- 

nlcs.    During  their  studies  I  should  in-  night"     How  far  he  was  enabled  to 

the  principles  of  composition.  fio*d  ^lere  is  no  record,  but  he  Uved 

*'Now,  seriously,  do  you  think  that  at  Nether  Stowey  nearly  three  years 

one  of  my  scholars  thus  perfected  would  — ^years  which  were  the  most  tran- 

notmakeabettcrsenator^ianperhapsany  ^^  ^^  probably  the  happiest,  of 

one  member  In  either  of  our  Houses  ?  UIT^i:^^      6^«^  k1  v.\^»^\t   iJTL^^ 

Gracious  heavens  I  that  a  scheme  so  big  ^^  'Jf^    Here  he  hunself  informs 

with  advantages  to  this  khigdom—there-  us—"  I    provided    for    my    scanty 

fore  to  Europe— therefore  to  the  world—  maintenance  by  writing  verses  for  a 

should  be  dcmoUshablc  by  one  monosyi-  London     morning    paper."      These 

lable  from  a  bookseller»s  mouth '.-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  included  the  Ode 

"  The  second  plan,"  he  adds,  to  "  France ;"  the  wonderful  **  War 
however,  with  penect  philosophy,  Eclogue,"  called  "  Fire,  Famine,  and 
after  this  brUliant  outburst,  ''is  to  Slaughter ;"  and  the '' Devil's  Walk." 
become  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  Nothing  can  exceed  the  fierce  power 
abjure  politics  and  casual  litera-  and  vehemence  of  the  second  of  these 
ture."  At  this  time  he  was  four-  poems,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  the 
and-twentv,  with  a  wife  and  child  essay  on  Pitt,  which  appeared  some 
to  maintain,  and  without  a  penny  in  years  later  in  the  'Morning  Post,'  one 
'the  world — a  poor,  starving,  con-  of  the  most  trenchant  pieces  of  per- 
fused, tumultuous  young  soul,  with  sonal  criticism  ever  written. .  Cole- 
his  imagination  weaving  so  many  ridge's  political  feelings  were  warm, 
splendid  webs  about  him,  building  but  they  never  took  the  first  place 
dream-palaces  all  ready  for  habita-  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  only  two  or 
tion,  mapping  out  upon  the  clouds  three  times  that  he  gave  them  full 
the  most  impossible  magnificent  expression  ;  though  wnen  he  did  so, 
pathways, — but  ever  the  cloe  at  his  the  product  was  such  as  might  well 
feet,  the  impossibility  of  the  first  make  the  objects  of  his*  sattfe  trem- 
step  which  was  to  open  everything  ble.  Pleasanter  associations,  how- 
— though  after  that  first  step  all  ever,  are  connected  with  the  oot- 
was  so  plain  1  tage  in  which  he  found  a  temporary 

After  this  the  young  poet  removed  refuge,    A  few  months  after  Cole- 

to  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  ridge     went     to     Nether    Stow^, 

where  he  lived  as  "  under  the  shade  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  chiefly 

of  one  impervious  oak,"  in  a  cottage  moved  by  the   desire  to   be   near 

near  ihe  house  of  his  friend  Po<^.  their  new  friend,  took  the  house  of 

His  residence  here  brought  a  little  lull  Allfoxden,    within    three    miles    of 

in  his  life.     Charles  Lloyd,  to  whom  that  village ;  and  as  long  as  they  re- 
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mained  there,  the  intercourse  be-*  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
tween  the  two  poets  wa?  unbroken,  that  it  was  Wordsworth's  distinct 
They  walked  together,  made  excur-  natural  bent  towatds  the  "  subjects 
sions,  talked,  mused,  and  speculated,  drawn  from  ordinary  life"  which 
exciting  and  encouraging  each  Other,  decided  his  friend  to  take  up  the 
as  only  such  intercourse  can  do.  other,  and  which  would  have  made 
While  they  traversed  the  oak-woods,  him  equally  wiHing  to  take  any 
or  rested  on  the  grassy  combs,  they  other  subject,  whatever  it  might 
discussed  the  uses  of  poetry, — '^  the  have  be^i.  To  his  many-sided  soul 
power  of  excitine  the  sympa&y  of  the  it  mattered  little.  He  was  as  ready 
reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  to  hai^e  (dunged  into  science,  had 
truth  of  nature — and  the  power  of  that  been  the  other  side  of  ^be  an- 
giving  the  int^est  of  novelty,  by  the  tithesis ;  but  as  the  supernatural 
modifying  colours  of  imagination."  was  the  thine  to  be  done,  into  the 
With  theur  eyes  upon  the  beautiful  supernatural  he  plunged  accordingly,, 
landscape  below  —  the  *^  woods,  with  a  humility  of  soul  which  was- 
smooth  downs,  valleys,  with  small  only  matched  by  the  overflowing 
brooks  running  down  them  through  wealth  of  genius  which  made  this 
green  meadows,  hardly  ever  inter-  arbitrarily-chosen  style  the  very  style 
sected  with  hedgerows,  but  scattered  of  all  others  to  develop  his  powers, 
over  with  trees,"  which  Miss  Words-  In  this  curiously-accidental  way  did 
worth  describ^ — they  noted  all  the  he  find  out  his  real  strength.  The 
changes  of  Hgfat  and  colour,  which  story  is  like  that  of  a  man  groping 
are  as  a  soul  to  the  still  beauty  of  in  the  dariuiess  for  his  tools,  and 
nature,  and  that  perpetual  variation  finding  th^n  by  Heaven's  guid- 
and  rhythmic  succession  of  changes  ance,  not  his  own  wisdom.  A  cer- . 
gave  a  new  scope  to  theur  thoughts,  tain  youthful  levity  of  self-confidence 
^'  The  sudden  charm  which  acddents  mingles  with  the  real  sense  of 
of  light  and  shade,  which  moon-  strength  which  made  him  willing 
light  or  sunlight  ddfiused  over  a  to  take  whatever  subject  might  fall 
familiar  landscape,  appeared  to  re-  tejiim;  but  the  true  humility,  un- 
present  the  practicabihty  of  combtn-  selfishness,  and  poetic  enthusiasm 
ing"  both  we  poetic  powers  which  which  is  also  mingled  with  that 
they  had  been  discussing.  "  These,"  levihr,  merited  the  overflowing  re- 
says  Coleridge,  in  his  lofty  mono-  ward  which  they  found, 
logue,  *^are  the  poetry  of  nature.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  the^ 
The  thought  suggested  itself  (to  "Ancient  Mariner"  was  written,  or, 
which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect)  that  to  speak  more  appropriately,  was 
a  series  of  poems  might  be  composed  composed,  on  these  very  breezy 
of  two  sorts.  In  the  one,  the  inci-  heights  of  Quantock,  as  the  poet 
dents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  roamed  about  them  with  his  friends, 
at  least,  supernatural ;  ...  for  the  It  is  thus  that  Wordsworth  records 
second  class,  subjects  were  to  be  its  birth : — 
chosen  from  ordinary  life."  Up  to  ,,^  .».  ^  *  ,,  .  ^^ 
this  time  Coleridge  hid  evidenced  no  ^^yJS^"^'^  Qwntock^.  airy  ridge  wo 
special  inclination  towards  the  super-  Unchecked,  or  loitered   ^mld   her  eylyan 

natu^L     His  poems  had  be^  like  Tho?to&wltchln«:  words,  with  happy  heart,, 

his    fnend's,    descriptive,    with    an  Didstcbantthevtoion  of  that  Ancient  Man, 

element  of  senthnent  added  to  them ;  J!?J*'%5[*«??J  ^^f^hS'il^'f^}  ^®" 

but  nothing  of  the  wemi  or  wonderl  ^*^  '"^^  ^"^"  ^^  Chri«tabeL" 
ful.     If  his  mind  tended  thereto,  it       Never  had  poem  a  more  pleasant 

had  as  yet  never  shown  the  faculty ;  origin.    With  "happy  heart ^' — with 
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no    pressure   upon    him    of    those  of  the  storm  over  the  broad  cham- 

hard  and  sordid  necessities  which  paizn — pillars  of  cloud  and  arrows 

dwelt   in    ^e    Tillage   below — ^with  of  fire,  great  sweeping  shadows  and 
nothing  but  the  bhie  sky  and  grassy  •  floods,  and  tender  gleams  of  glory 

hills,    the   indulgent   summer,    the  between.    But  the  contrast  was  still 

enthusiastic  poet'Society,  the  delight-  more  perfect  than  eyen  that  which 

ful  emulation  of  one  minstrel  witli  exists  between  the  elemental  influ- 

another — tiiis  great  weird  song  came  ences  in  calm  and  in  tempest.    Wild 

forth  on  some  strain  of  its  own,  some  and  weird  and  full  of  majesty  is  the 

chant  such  as  belongs  to  poetry,  not  very  first  note  of  that  great  song, 

music,  but  cadenoed  utterance.    Had  chanted  into  the  air  of  common  day, 

Duty  and  Mr.  Cottle  called  forth  the  and  startling  and  charming  the  lis- 

song,  it  might  hare  gained  another  tener  into  sudden  interest    Whether 

kind  of  interest,  and  a  meaning  sad-  or  not  the  poet  meant  it — and  ge- 

der  and  in  some  respects  more  lofty  (  nius  does  many  a  thing,  as  it  were, 

but  nature    S3rmpathises,   after  all,  ^^by  chance,'*  which  is  really  the 

with  the    sweet   air,   the  youthful  exquisitest   skill   and  cunning — the 

freedom,  the  spontaneous  and  cause-  yery  form  of  this  poem  is  an  emblem 

less  flight  of  genius.    Poor  Coleridge,  of  its  meaning  and  effect    The  life 

Heayen  knows,  had  stn^le  enough  of  eyery  day  is  going  on  gaily,  the 

in  the    body  and  out  of   it ;    and  wedding-guests  are  close  to  the  door 

though  one  cannot  help  but  gire  a  of  the  festal   house,  when  Mystery 

pitif^    thought  to  the   poor   little  and  Wonder,  in  the  form   of    the 

wife   at   home,    once  sung   to   the  old  Mariner,  comes  suddenly  upon 

'echo,  but  now  left — poor  Sara  I — to  them.     Ho  selects  the  one  ymo  can 

be  as  pensiye  as  she  pleased  without  hear   him    with    unerring   instinct 

much  note  of  it, — ^vet  there  is  some-  He  holds  him  fast,  notwithstanding 

thing  in  the  poet  s  holiday,  and  in  all  his  struggles ;  and,  interrupted 

the  freedom  of  pleasure,  and  leisure,  continually  ^  the  sounds  of   the 

.  and  sweet  forgetf ulness  of  care,  with  other  existence   going  on  so   near 

which  we  sympathise  also,  in  spite  —  interrupted     by    the     stru^es 

of   ourselres.      But   if   poor   Mrs.  and-  remonstrances  of   the  listener 

Coleridge  was  oross  of  nights,  she  —  the    wild    tale    proceeds    with- 

was  not,  perhaps,  without  excusa  out  a  break.    It  is  an  unconscious 

The    ** Ancient   Mariner'*    began  allegory,    suggested    not    by    any 

the    yolume   of    *  Lyrical   Ballads,'  artificial  plan,   but  by  that   poetic 

which  was  published'  ki  1798.     It  judgment  which  works  by  instinct 

was  the  only  poem  by  Coleridge  in-  What  the  poet  himself  was  in  the 

•  eluded  in  that  wonderful  yobume ;  world,  his  Mariner  is  in  the  poem. 

•  and  few  literary  conjunctions  ever  Life  calls,  and  pleasure,  and  eyen  a 
haye  been  more  curious  than  that  certain  duty ;  but  the  power  of  the 
of  this  powerful  and  extraordinary  inyisible  has  come  in,  and  caught 
poem  with  the  ^*  Idiot  Boy  **  and  the  soul  out  of  the  real,  out  of  the 
its  homely  band.  If  these  produc-  palpable.  Here  are  a  hundred  things 
tions  represented  the  gleams  of  light  not  dreamt  of  in  any  philosophy ; 
in  the  htndscape,  thrown  now  upon  good  and  evil,  cursing  and  blessing, 

•  one  insignificant  knoll  or  clump  of  close  to,  brushing  against  your  com- 
trees  and  tiow  upon  other,  accord-  monest  strain  of  existence.  In  the 
ing  to  the  beautiful  fantastic  theory  market-place,  at  the  bridgeroom's 
quoted  above,  this  first  great  off-  door,  in  the  midst  of  your  busiest 
spring  of  Coleridge's  genius  must  occupations,  your  social  engagements, 
have  been  like  the  maj^{ic  progress  at  a  momentns  notice  the  uiterpreter 
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may  atand  before  you,  and  your  fused^  unable  to  identify  what  wc 
mind  be  harried  away  to  the  Un-  see  from  what  we  hear ;  and  finally, 
seen.  This  is  the  first  lesson  it  triumphaally,  the  unseen  sweeps  in 
bears,  unsuspected,  unfathomed  for  and  holds  possession,  more  real,  more 
the  moment ;  for  that  sudden  re-  true,  more  unquestionable  than  any- 
velation  perplexes  the  soul,  as  the  thing  that  eye  can  see. 
Mariner*8  story  does  the  wedding  This  was  what  Celeridge  meant, 
guest  ^*  Wherefore  stopp^st  thou  when,  seated  on  the  breezy  hillside, 
me?  Hold  off ;  unhand  me,  grey-  with  shadow  and sim-gleam pursuing 
beard  loonl*'  ories  the  fasdnated  each  other  over  the  broad  fair  country 
but  unwilling  listener.  Thus  the  hi  his  feet,  there  «ame  into  his  mind 
form  of  the  poem  throws  its  the  first  vision  of  a  poetry  which 
deeper  meaning  into  a  bold  and  should  deal  with  the  supernatural  and 
simple  parable;  it  discriminates  invisible,  ^' yet  so  as  to  transfer  from 
between  the  shining  surface  and  the  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest 
depths  below,  and  shows  that  what-  and  a  aemUance  of  truth  sufficient  to 
ever  may  be  the  smiling  face  of  procure  for  these  shadows  of  imagi- 
things — the  merry  minstrcdsy  sound-  nation  that  willing,  suspension  of 
ing  out  frop  the  hall,  or  ev^i  that  disbelief  for-  the  moment,  which 
glad  vision  of  the  bride  in  her  constitutes  poetic  faith."  This  was 
blushes,  crossing  within  sight  oi  us  his  meaning ;  but  it  was,  we  feel  con- 
— events  strange  and  wonderful,  sad  vinced-^bmieving,  as  we  do,  that  the 
and  awful,  are  going  on  elsewhere,  poet,  like  the  prophet,  does  half  his 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil  carrying  work  unconsciously*— a  hi4>py  ae- 
on their  everlasting  struggle,  and  cident  and  no  coldly-fashioned  plan 
a  hundred  tiny  germs  of  spiritual  which  made  the  whole  finmework 
power  sprin^ng  into  life  about  of  his  tale  so  symbolical,  repeating 
us.  ^^  There  is  nwre  0/ the  invmble  by  a  divine  instinct 'in  flesh  and 
than  qf  the  vieible  in  the  world  blood  the  spiritual  situation.  Wo 
around  tM "  —  "  pluree  eue  Natu-  might  go  a  step  furilier,  and  say 
ra$  invisibiles  quam  msibilee  in  that  there  could  be  few  rep^tions 
rerum  uniwreitate^^^  is  the  poet^s  of  that  leading  idea  at  once  more 
motto;  and  strangely,  splendidly,  fortuitous  and  more  touching  than 
with  a  picturesque  force  of  form  the  very  ciroumBtanoes  under  which 
which  equals  its  wondrous  soul  the  wondrous  tale  hail  birth— cir- 
of  meaning,  does  he  enforce  his  cumstanoes  which  have  framed  in  a 
text  **  There  was  a  ship,  quoth  he."  lovely  picture  of  greenness  and  sum- 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  realisa-  mer  beauty,  indulgent  skies  and 
tion  ever  put  into  words  of  that  large  youthful  d^ights,  one  of  the  gravest, 
life  of  the  world  which  embraces  profoundest,  and  most  loity  utter- 
the  tiny  fragmentary  life  of  the  ances  of  poetry-- a  song  which  was 
.individual  The  ship  sails  in  upon  '*  chanted  with  happy  heart,"  with 
the  changed  scene  under  the  won-  pleasant  breaks  of  young  laughter 
dering  gaser^s  unwilling  eyes.  Its  and  eager  discussion,  with  glad 
shadow  comes  between  him  and  the  gazings  upon  sun  and  shadow,  with 
board  which  he  knows  is  spread  so  playful  interruption  and  criticism, 
near,  the  procession  which  he  can  out  of  the  heart  of  as  sad  a  life  as 
see  passing,  shadowy,  across  those  ever  enacted  itself  in  tn^c  pain  and 
shadowy  seas.  Which  is  the  real  ?  darkness  before  the  eyes  of  man. 
which  the  vision  ?  The  mind  grows  And  what  a  tale  it  is  t  When  the 
giddy,  the  imagination  trembles  and  struggle  between  the  actual  and 
wavers.      Our  senses  become    con-  the  invisible  is  over,  and  the  Mar- 
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iner  is  tritunphaDt^   what  a  siknce,  "l^or  when  tt  Oawned  they  dropped  thdr 

as  of  the  great  deq>,  falls  upon  Ae  And"dSJtcred  round  the  mist; 

strain  t    The  sun  oame  up  out  of  the  Bwoet  sonndi  rose  dowly  ihronah  their 

sea  and  went  down  into  i^-fwnd  And"fr?^elr  bodlci  pused. 

image  of  the  loneliness,  the  isolation 

from  all  other  created  things,  of  that  Aronad,  around  Hew  eadi  iwoet  pound, 

speck  upon  the  noiseless,  boundless  ^.Then  darted  to  the  eon  j 

*^       *^,  !*«»  »*w««*^oB,  ^/vuu^^  Sloirly  the  soonds  came  hack  again, 

waters.     Throughout  the  poem  this  Now  mixed,  now  one  hy  one/ 
sentiment  of  isolation  is  preserved 

with  a  magical  and  most  impressive  ®*5f^**?y?if*1j?'2j2f,^^ 

reality— all  the  action  is  absolutely  sonwSmea  iSi  uSiS'hird/tiiat  are, 

shut  up  within   the   doomed  ship.  How  thei  seemed  to  flll  the  sea  and  air 

The  storm  and  the  mist  and  snow,  With  lEeir  sweet  jargoning  I 

the  flitting  vision  of  the  albatross,  ,  ^        ,^      „._«..._ 

the  sp^ctoyghip   »ffdnst  thT^-  ^'^^Z^^^^r^^T^*^ 

set,    the   voices   of    the   spirits,    all  And  now  it  is  an  annl's  song, 

hei^ten  the  weird  effect  of  that  one  Which  makps  theTjearens^  mnte.- 

human   centre,    driven   before  the 

tyrannous  wmd,  or  motionless  upon  ,.  ^^n  the  tsle  has  reached  its 
the  still  more  terrible  cahn.  The  l"n>t  o^  mystery  and  emotion,  a 
meaning  of  all  eentros  in  the  man  change  ensues ;  gradually  the  greater 
-who  sees  and  hears,  and  to  whose  speU  is  reversed,  the  spirits  depart, 
fate  everything  refers— our  interest  the  strain  softens ;  with  a  weu-d  yet 
in  him,  our  self-identification  with  gentle  progression  the  ship  comes 
him,  is  never  allowed  for  a  moment  "  slowly  and  smoothly,"  without  a 
to  wavw.  All  humanity  is  there,  hreeze,  back  to  the  known  and  vi- 
shut  up  within  those  rotting  bul-  sible.  As  it  ^preaches  a  conclusion, 
warks,  beneath  those  sails  so  thin  ordinary  instrumentalities  come  in 
and  sear.  The  awful  trance  of  once  more:  there  is  first  the  rising 
silence  in  which  his  bemg  is  lost  of  the  soft  familiar  wmd,  "like  a 
—silence  and  awe  and  pain,  and  meadow  gale  in  spring  "—then  the 
a  dumb,  enduring,  unconquerable  blessed  vision  of  the  light^house  top, 
force— descends  upon  us,  and  Ukes  the  hill,  the  kirk,  all  those  well- 
posseadon  of  us:  no  loud  bassoon,  known  realities  which  gradually 
no  festal  procession  can  break  the  loosen  the  absorbed  excitement  of 
charm  of  that  intense  yet  passive  the  listener,  and  favour  his  slow  re- 
consciousness.  We  grow  silent  with  turn  to  ordinarv  day-light  And  then 
him,  "with  throat  unslaked,  with  come  the  inefibble,  half -childish,  half- 
bhick  lips  baked  "  in  a  sympathy  divine  simplicity  of  those  soft  moral- 
which  is  the  veiy  climax  ^  pleasur-  isings  at  the  end,  so  strangely  difier- 
able  pain.  And  then  what  touches  «Qt  from  the  tenor  of  the  tale,  so 
of  tenderness  are  those  which  sur-  wonderfully  perfecting  ite  visionary 
prisons  m  that  numbness  and  trance  stnin.  After  all,  the  poet  seems  to 
of  awful  solitude  t  B&y*  i^^ter  this  weird  excursion  into 

the  very  deepest  awful  heart  of  na- 

AsprinrofloTeinishedArommyheart,  child's  moral,   a  tender    httle  half 

And ihlesMd them nnawara  trivial   sentiment,   yet  profound  as 

Sore  niv  Wnd  saint  had  pity  on  me,  .,  ^  ,  ,„^  j.^*k-  T*  k^«i» 

Andlblsssedthtmnaaware.**  the  blue  depths  of  heaven— 

Or  this  other,  which '  comes  in  after  ''  He  prayeth  best  who  loreth  heet 

the  horror  of  the  reanimated  bodies,  „  AH  thlm  hoth  great  and  small ; 

UI9  uvA«w  va.  I.MV  «««uiuj«i^  wrxuvo,  Fof  the  dear  God  who '.oTOlh  US,    - 

the  ghastly  crew  of  dead  alive : —  iie  made  and  loreth  alL" 
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What   Coleridge   meant  by  this  booksellers  despise;  bat  it  was  a 

conclusion  it  would  be  hard  to  tell,  great  and  sore  mortification  to  him 

It  brings  our  feet  back  to  ^e  com-  that  his  tragedy  was  not  performed, 

mon  soU  with  a  bewildered  sweet-  or  even  noticed,  by  the  theatrical 

ness  of  relief  and  gentle  quiet  after  deities  to  whom  it  was  submitted, 

the    prodigious    strain    of    mental  We  presume  that  of  the  myriads  who 

excitement,   which    is  like  nothing  honour  Coleridge  now,  not  one  in  a 

else  we  remember  in  poetry.     The  thousand  knows  this  same  tragedy,^ 

effect  is  one  of  those  which  only  or  would  dream  of  reading  it  except 

supreme    genius    could    produce —  under    compulsion.     Wordsworth's 

genius  which  dares  to  sink  from  the  **  Borderers, '^   produced   about   the 

highest  notes  of  sphitual  music  to  same    time,    has    shared   a  similar 

the  absolute  simplicity  of  exhausted  fiate;  but  at  that  moment  the  two 

nature.    Thus  wo  are  set  down  on  young  poets  thought  very  magnift- 

the  soft  grass,  in  a  tender  bewilder-  cently  of  their  tra^dies,  and  trusted 

ment,  oi4  of  the  clouds.     It  is  over,  in  them,  though  still  not  unwilling 

this  visionary  Toyage— we  are  back  to  dispose  of  them  for  the  invariable 

again  on  the  mortal  soil  from  whence  sum  of  thirty  guineas  each,  had  the 

we  started ;  bdt  never  more,  never  judicious  Cottle  thought  fit — which, 

again,  can  the  visible  and  invisible  wisely,   he  did  not     Wordsworth, 

have  to  us  the  same  meaning.    For  however,  had  his  thirty  guineas  for 

once  in  our  lives,  if  never  before,  the  *  Lyrical  Ballads.'    There  is  no- 

we  have  crossed  the  borders  of  the  record  that  Coledrige  had  anything 

unseen.  at  all  for  the  "  AnciMit  Mariner  " — 

It  was  thus  that  Coleridge  carried  perhaps,   most  likely,  it  had  been 

ont  his  first  great  poetical  theory —  paid  for  and  eaten  months  before, 

the  theory  suggested  to  him  in  some  as  was  the  habit  of  the  thriftless 

Celestial  way  by  the  flitting  of  the  poet. 

shadows  and  gleams  of  light  over  the  However,  the  same  period  which 

Somersetshire  valleys  as  seen  from  produced    the    "Ancient    Mariner'' 

the  heights  of  Quantock.     There  is  Drought  into  being  at  least  the  first 

nothing  which  the  poetic  eye  more  part  of  the  never-completed  tale  of 

loves    to  watch   than    that   mystic  **  Christabel."  This  wonderful  poem 

voiceless    rhythm    of  nature;    but  has  a  more  distinct  character  than 

never  eye  yet  watched  it  to  such  its  predecessor.     The  first  was,  as 

piuT)osc,  and  never  has  its  still  so-  it  were,  introductory — the  uplifting 

iemnity,    its    wayward    lights,    the  of  the  veil,  the  revelation  of  a  vast 

pathos  and  splendour  of  shade  and  unseen  world,  full  of  struggles  and 

sunshine,    been    more    wondwfully  mysteries.     The  second  is  the  dis- 

reflected  in  verse.  tinct  identification  of  a  mystery  of 

We   need   not   pause  to  remark  evil,  an    unseen    harm    and   bane, 

upon  the  minor  productions  of  this  working  secretly  in  the  dark  places 

brief  smnmer  of  the  poefs  life.    His  of  the  earth  agamst  white  innocence, 

tragedy  of  "Remorse"  was  not  a  purity,  and  truth.    The  poet  does 

minor  production  to  him,  but  some-  not  stop  to  tell  us  why  this  should 

thing  much  more  important  than  the  be.     Philosopher  as    he  is   to   the 

•*  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner" —  depth  of  his  soul,  he  is  yet  so  much 

so  wonderfully  is  ignorance  mixed  more  poet  as  to  see  that  any  theory 

with  insight  even  in  the  most  clear-  of  spiritual  hate  against  the  hap- 

sighted.     He  let  his  great  poem  go  plness  of  earth  would  confuse  the 

lightly    into    the    doomed    volume  unity  of  his  strain,   and  probably 

which   critics    were   to   maul    and  transfer,  as  it  has  done  in  *  Paradise 
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Lost,'  our  interest  to  the  despairing  limpid  depths  vrith  fear  and  horror, 
demon,  whose  envy  and  enmity  arise  and  distrust  of  all  fair  appearances, 
out  of  that  hopeless  majesty  of  and  of  itself — a  still  more  appalling 
wretchedness^  great  enough  to  he  douht;  to  undermine  the  secret 
suhlime,  which  devours  his  own  foundationa  of  all  that  love  and 
souL  Coleridge  has  avoided  this  honour  in  which  Ghriatabel's  very 
danger.  He  has  assigned  no  cause  nan^  is  enshrined ;  and  to  establish 
for  the  hideous  and  terrible  persecu-  herself  a  subtle  enemy  an  antago- 
^  tion  of  which  his  lovely  lady  Christa-  nist  power  of  evil,  at  the  pure  erea- 
^  bel,  symbolical  even  in  name,  is  the  ture's  side,  turning  all  her  esst«noe 
object.  The  poem  is  a  romance  of  into  chaos,  Una  is  a  foully-slan- 
Christianity,  a  legend  of  sainthood,  dered  and  innocent  maid ;  but  Chris- 
The  heroine  is  not  only  the  lovely  tabel  is  a  martyr-soul,  suffering  for 
but  the  holy  Christabel.  For  no  her  race  without  knowing  it — strug- 
fault  of  hers,  but  rather  for  her  gling  in  a  dumb  oonatemation,  yet 
virtues,  are  the  powers  of  evil  raised  resistance,  against  the  evil  that  holds 
against  her;  and  one  of  the  most  her  spellbound.  And  all  the  more 
subtle  and  wonderful  touches  of  pathetic,  all  the  more  enthralling, 
truth  in  the  tale  is  the  ignorance  of  is  the  picture,  that  the  Christ-maiden 
her  innocence — ^hcr  want  of  any  is  entirely  human-r-too  young,  too 
knowledge  or  experience  which  can  childlike,  too  simple,  even  to  under- 
explain  to  her  what  the  evil  is^  or .  stand  the  high  mission  which  has 
how  to  deal  with  it  The  witch  dropped  upon  her  from  the  skies. 
Geraldine  has  all  the  foul  wisdom  of  She  knows  nothing,  neither  her  own 
her  wickedness  to  help  her — her  wonderful  position — a  sight  for  an- 
sorceries,  her  supernatural  know-  gels  to  watch — nor  all  that  depends 
ledge,  her  spells  and  cunning.  But  upon  her  steadfast  adherence  to  her 
Christabel  has  nothing  but  her  white  banner  of  religious  &ith  and 
purity,  and  stands  defenceless  as  a  purity ;  But  her  antagonist  knows 
lamb,  not  even  knowing  where  the  everything,  and  has  an  armoury  of 
danger  is  to  come  from ;  exposed  at  subUe  penlous  weapons  at  her  dis- 
cvery point  in  her  simplicity,  and  posaL  *^  Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her 
paralysed,  not  instructed,  by  the  well !''  for  she  is  at  fearful  odda. 
first  gleam  of  bewildering  acauaint-  And  once  again  the  poet  fits  all 
ance  with  evil.  Never  was  there  a  his  accessories,  all  his  scenery,  into 
higher  or  more  beautiful  conception,  accordance  with  the  soul  of  his 
It  is  finer  in  its  indefiniteness  than  meaning.  The  clock  strikes  in  the 
even  the  contrast  of  Una  and  middle  of  the  night,  a  mysterious 
Duessa — the  pure  and  impure,  the  life  in  the  stillness.  Tne  owls 
false  and  true  of  a  more  elaborate  awake  the  crowing  cock;  the  mas- 
allegory.  *  Spenser,  who  lived  in  a  tiff  bays  in  answer  to  the  chimes, 
more  downright  age,  keeps  himself  There  is  nothing  audible  except 
within  a  narrower  circle,  and  is  com-  this  thrill  of  unrest  among  the 
pelled  by  his  story  to  direct  action ;  dumb  creatures,  who  are  bound 
but  his  very  distinctness  limits  his  frcm  all  human  communication  by 
power.  The  sorceress  or  lovely  chains  of  nature.  Why  do.  they 
demon  of  Coleridge  does  not  at-  stir  and  make  a  movement  in  the 
tempt  to  ruin  her  victim  in  such  an  silence  ?  because  the  very  air  is  full 
uncompromising  way.  What  she  of  harm  unseen.  They  ar«  aware 
does  is  to  throw  boundless  confu-  of  evil  approaching  with  that  subtle 
sion  into  the  gentle  soul,  to  fill  its  sense  of  supernatural  danger  which 
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the  lower  creatures  (so  called)  possess 
in  a  higher  degree  than  ourselTcs. 
The  very  "  thin  grey  cloud,"  which 
covers  but  does  not  hide  the  sky; 
the  moon,  whioh,  though  at  the  fall, 
looks  "both  small  and  dull,"— be- 
tray the  same,  consciousness.  All 
creation  feels  it  With  a  pang  of 
suppressed  fear  and  pain,  unable  to 
warn  or  aid  the  only  being  who  is 
unconscious,  the  innocent  and  fear- 
less sufferer.  All  but  she  have  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  her  election 
to  endure  for  them,  to  stand  their 
spiritual  representative  in  the  my- 
sterious conflict.  And  the  dumb 
inexpressible  support  of  the  material 
world-^which  in  some  silent  awful 
way  is  afifected,  we  know  not  how, 
by  ev*ery  struggle  for  the  mastery  be- 
tween good  and  evil— is  with  her; 
and  the  minstreFs  instinctive  adher- 
ence, and  the  listener's  confused 
and  aching  sympathy — these  and  no 
more.  Such  is  the  picture  the  poet 
sets  before  us,  painting  the  scene, 
the  struggle,  and  the  beautiful  fated 
creature  who  n  the  centre  of  the 
whole,  with  sudi  a  tender  and  ex- 
quisite touch,  and  with  such  mys- 
terious realiQr,  that  we  catch  our 
very  breath  as  we  gaze.  Christabel 
is  no  allefforical  martyr,  and  yet  she 
is  somethmg  other  than  a  bewitched 
maiden.  The  very  world  seems  to 
hang  with  a  suspense  beyond  words 
upon  the  issue  of  her  fiery  trial. 

And  the  very  vagueness  of  the 
horror  helps  its  supreme  efi^t 
Had  we  known  what  the  fatal  mark 
was  which  she  saw  on  Geraldine*s 
side,  half  our  consternation  and  dis- 
may would  have  been  dissipated. 
And  th^Mi.  too,  the  incompleteness  of 
the  tale,  that  broken  thread  of  story 
which  has  tantalised  so  manv  readers, 
increases  the  power  of  tne  poem. 
Completion  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  lessen  its  reality,  for  the 
reader  could  not  have  endured,  nei- 
ther could  the  p02t*s  own  theory 


have  endiured,  the  sacriBce  of  Christ- 
abel, the  triumph  of  evil  over  good ; 
and  had  ^he  triumphed,  there  is  a 
vulgar  wellbeing  in  victory  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  strain. 
It  was  indolence,  no  doubt,  that  left 
the  tale  half  told — indolence  and 
misery — and  a  poetic  instinct  higher 
than  all  the  better  impulses  of  in- 
dustry and  virtuous  gain.  The  sub- 
ject by  its  very  nature  was  incom- 
plete; it  had  to  be  left,  a  lovely, 
weird  suggestion — a  vision  f(^  every 
eye  that  could  see. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the 
poetry  itself  in  which  this  vision  is 
clothed,  for  language  and  music  are 
both  subservient  to  the  noble  con- 
ception of  the  poem.  And  perhaps 
it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  what 
everybody  knows  or  ought  to  know , 
but  was  there  ever  any  ideal  picture 
more  exquisite  and  delicate  than 
this  opening  scene,  which  presents 
the  holy  maiden  to  us  in  her  saintly 
unconsciousness,  before  thought  of 
evil  has  come  near  her?  With 
what  sweet  trust  and  fearless  gentle 
freedom  she  accosts  her  supernatural 
enemy  I 

8he  slole  ftlonc,  she  nofhiofc  spoke, 
The  sighs  she  iMTed  were  son  end  low ; 
And  nought  was  grown  opon  the  oak 
Bat  mora  and  rareet  mistletoe ; 
She  kneels  beskle  the  huge  oak-tree, 
And  ia  silence  prayeih  she. 

Tho  lady  swings  np  suddenly, 

I'hc  lovely  lady  Christabel  I 

It  moaned  as  near  as  near  con  be, 

Bnt  what  it  to  she  cannot  tell ; 

On  the  other  side,  Ifseems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted  old  oak-troiv 

The  night  to  chUl,  the  forest  bare : 
Is  it  the  wind  thai  moaneth  bleak  f 
There  is  not  wind  enonsh  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovelv  tody*8  cheek ; 
There  to  not  wind  enoogh  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
'  That  dances  as  often  as  dance  It  can, 
Hanging  so  light  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  ue  topmost  twig  that  looks  ap  to  tho 
sky. 

^  Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 
Jean,  Maria,  shield  her  well  1 
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She  folded  her  aims  beneath  hor  cloak. 
And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 

What  sees  she  there  ? 
There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  siken  robe  of  white, 
That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone: 
The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan. 
Her  stately  neck  asd  arms  were  bare ; 
Her  blnc-velned  feet  nnaandalled  were : 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gema  emtangled  ia  her  hair. 
I  gueaa  ^twas  fnghtfhl  there  to  aee 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she, 
Beaaoftil  exceedingly. 

Mary,  mother,  save  me  now ! 
(Said  Chrlstabel.)    And  who  art  thon  ? 
The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet, 
And  her  voice  was  (hint  and  sweet : 
Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 
I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness. 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand  and  have  no  isar. 
Said  Chrlstabel ;  how  cam'st  thon  here  t^' 

But  when  the  fatal  charm  is  upon 
her — when  her  very  consciousness  of 
right  in  herself  is  disturbed,  and  her 
faith  shaken,  even  in  the  duties 
and  kindnesses  of  life — how  piteous 
is  the  change  I  The  full  measure  of 
pain  would  not  be  filled  up  with- 
out the  cloud  of  suspicion  on  her 
father^  s  face,  his  pained  wonder  at 
her,  and  her  still  more  agonised 
doubt  of  herself : — 

*'  Geraldine,  in  maiden  wise. 
Casting  down  ber  laiie  bright  eyes. 
With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  tomed  her  ftom  Sir  LeoUne ; 
Softly  gathering  no  her  train. 
That  o^er  her  right  arm  fell  again. 
And  fblded  her  arma  aerosa  her  chest. 
And  coi»ched  her  head  noon  her  breast, 

And  looked  askance  at  christabel 

'  Jesn,  Maria,  shiekl  ber  weU  I 

A  snake^s  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 
And  the  ladv^s  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head, 
Bach  shrunk  up  to  a  serpents  eye. 
And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of 

dread. 
At  Christabel  she  looked  askance  I 
One  moment— and  the  sight  was  fled  ; 
But  ChristabeL  in  dixsy Innce, 
-Stumbling  on  the  nnsteadv  ground, 
Shuddered  aloud  with  a  hisstng  sound ; 
And  Geraldine  again  turned  round, 
And  like  a  thing  that  sought  relief, 
FuQ  of  wonder  and  fhll  of  grief. 
She  rolled  ber  large  bris:ht  eyes  divine 
Wildly  oa  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas  I  her  thoughts  are  gone, 
She  nothing  sees,  no  tight  but  one. 


The  maid  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I  know  not  how  in  fearftil  wise. 

So  deeplv  had  she  drunken  in 

That  look  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes. 

That  all  her  features  were  resigned 

To  this  sole  imase  in  her  nind ; 

And  passively  did  imitate 

That  look  of  dull  and  treadierous  hate  I 

And  thus  she  stood  in  diaty  trance, 

StQl  picturing  that  look  askance 

With  forced  unconscious  sympathy. 

Full  before  her  fhther's  vlew~ 

As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be 

In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue ! 

And  when  the  trance  was  o>r,  the  waiA 

Paused  awhile,  and  inly  nraved. 

Then  flUUng  at  the  Baroirs  feet— 

'  By  mr  mother^s  sotil  do  I  entreat 

That  thou  this  woman  tend  awav  1  * 

She  said,  and  more  she  could  not  say. 

For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tul. 

Overmastered  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild, 
SirUoUMf    Thy  only  child 
lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  Joy,  thy  pride. 
So  fhlr,  ao  innocent,  so  mild. 
The  aaaie  for  whom  thy  lady  died  t 
Oh,  by  the  pacgs  of  her  dear  mother. 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  cfaUd ; 
For  her  and  thee  and  for  no  other 
She  prayed  the  BoaM&t  ere  ahe  died  ; 
Prayed  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died. 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord*s  joy  and  pride  1 

lliat  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  bMuQed, 
StrLeoUnet 

And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child, 
Herehiklaiidtblnef 

Within  the  Baron*s  heart  and  brain. 
If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share. 
They  only  swelled  his  rage  and  pain. 
And  did  but  work  oonfhsion  there. 
His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage. 
His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  wore 

wUd 
Dishonoured  thus  in  hit  old  age ; 
Dishononrcd  by  his  only  chUc^ 
And  all  his  hospiUlity 
To  the  wroogea  daughter  of  his  flrlend : 
By  more  than  woman^s  Jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  ^iagncefU  end. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  turning  Arom  his  own  sweet  maid. 
The  aged  knight,  Sir  Leoliae, 
Led  forth  the  lady  Qeraldine.'* 

We  are  tempted  to  but  ooe  quo- 
tation moroy  which  sums  up  the 
entire  mottf  of  the  straicii  and 
with  its  heavenly  coofideooe  of 
victory  in  the  end,  g;i?es  a  certain 
relief  to  the  mystery  and  the  horror. 

•'  It  was  a  lovety  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Chriftabel.  when  she 
Was  praFing  at  the  old  oak4r«e, 
Amidlhe  jagffed  shaddows 
Of  mossy  leafless  bou^, 
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KneeliBg  In  the  moonlight. 
To  make  her  g«ntle  tows  ; 
Her  slender  palms  together  prest. 
Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 
Her  fkce  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale— 
Her  tece,  oh  call  It  fkir,  not  pale— 
And  both  bine  eyes  more  bnight  than  clear, 
Each  aboot  to  have  a  tear. 


WHh  open  eves  (ah  woe  Is  me  I) 
Asleep  and  dreaming  fearfhlly— 
Fearnilly  dreaming,  yet  I  wis, 
Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is— 
O  sorrow  and  shame  I    Can  this  be  she, 
The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak-tree  ? 
And  lo  I  the  worker  of  these  harms. 
That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms. 
Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild, 
As  a  mother  with  her  child. 


A  star  hath  set.  a  star  hath  risen, 
O  Oeraldine  I  smce  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  tovely  lad;r*s  prison. 
.OGeraldinel  one  hour  was  thine— 
Thoo'st  had  thy  will  1    By  taim  Mid  HU, 
The  night-birde  all  that  hdnr  were  stilL 
Bnt  now  they  are  Jnbilaat  anew, 
From  cliff  and  tower,  to— whoo !  to— whoo  I 
Ta— wboo  1  ta— whoo  I  from  wood  and  feQ  I 
And  see  the  lady  Cbrlstabel 
Gathers  herself  from  ont  her  trance ; 
Her  limbs  relax,  her  conntenanee 
Grows  sad  and  soft ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o'er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheds- 
Large  tears  thai  leaTe  the  lashes  bright  t 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  InAmts  at  a  sudden  light  t 
Tea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep. 
Like  a  yoothAil  hermltess, 
Beanteons  in  a  wfldemess. 
Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 
And.  if  she  move  nnqaletqr« 
Perdianoe,  His  bnt  the  blood  so  ft'ec, 
Comes  bacjc  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 
No  doubt,  she  hath  a  Tision  sweet. 
What  if  her  guardian  spirit  *twere  ? 
What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 
Bnt  this  she  knows.  In  Joys  and  woes. 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call  : 
For  the  bine  sky  bends  over  all  1'* 


pathos  and  tenderness  and  sorrow- 
ful beauty  as  only  humanly  can 
give. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  from 
the  confusod  and  chaotic  record  of 
CoIeridge^s  life  when  the  poem  called 
indifferently  "  the  Dark  Ladie," 
"Genevieye,"  and'  "Love'* — the 
latter  being  the  name  by  which  it 
is  known  in  all  the  existing  editions 
of  his  works — was  completed ;  but  its 
beginning  at  least  belongs  to  this 
beautiful  and  overflowing  summer  of 
his  life.  '*  To  all  those  who  are  imag- 
inative in  their  happiness,'*  says  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  "  to  whom  delight  can 
not  be  delusive — where  in  poetry  is 
there  such  another  lay  of  love  as 
*  Genevieve' ?"  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  afraid  to  say  'all  that  we 
think  of  its  perfection,  lest  our 
words  should  seem  inflated  and  un- 
real The  very  first  verse  trans- 
ports us  into  a  world  such  as  exists 
only  in  a  lover's  dream ;  but  as  all 
exalted  visions  are  true  to  the 
higher  possibilities  of  human  feel- 
ing, so  IS  this  true  to  the  elevation, 
the  purity,  the  visionary  beatitude 
of  that  one  chapter  in  life  which 
affects  us  most  profoundly,  and 
moves  the  soul  to  the  most  exquisite 
sense  of  happiness. 

'*A]1  tboofi^ts,  all  passions,  sll  delij^hts, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
An  are  bnt  ministers  of  love. 
And  feed  Its  holy  flame.'' 


Such  is  the  unfinished  and  un- 
iinishable  tale  of  Ohristabel — a  poem 
which,  despite  its  broken  notes  and 
over-brevity,  has  raised  its  author  to 
the  highest  rank  of  poets,  and  which 
in  itself  is  at  once  one  of  the  sweetest, 
loftiest,  most  spiritual  utterances 
that  has  ever  been  framed  in  English 
words.  We  know  of  no  existing 
poem  in  any  language  to  which  we 
can  compare  it  it  stands  by  itself, 
exquisite,  celestial,  ethereal — a  song 
of   the    spheres — yet  full   of   such 


Every  word  in  these  four  lines 
breathes  across  the  heart  even  in  its 
age  and  stillness  like  a  breeze  from 
the  old  rose-^rdcns,  the  primrose- 
paths,  the  violet-banks  of  youth. 
With  what  a  magic  touch  is  every- 
thing that  is  of  the  earth  and  earthy 
eliminated  from  the  ^^holv  flame! 
Pure  as  Ohristabel  herself,  and  as 
fearless  in  her  innocence,  is  Gene- 
vieve. How  brirfit,  how  sweet, 
how  tender  is  this  briefest,  most 
perfect  picture  of  maidenhood !  hav- 
ing "few  sorrows  of  her  own,"  lov- 
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ing  to  hear  "  tho  tales  that  make  her  "  There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  fiiee, 

grieTe,"     following    the    wondrous  An'5fh'S^he'*rew'1twii']K^, 

ditty  with  all  the  natural  ebb  and  That  miserable  knight  in- 
flow of  emotion,  herself  a  harp  giv- 
ing forth  low  symphonies  of  perfect 

response  to  all  the  witching  influ-  appears  to  the  reader,  in  the  state 

ences  around  her,  all  the  **  impulses  of    exaltation  which   the    poet  has 

of  soul  and  sense,"^  *^the  music  and  wrought  him  into,  but  an  additional 

-the  doleful  tale,  the  rich  and  balmy  glory.     For  is  not  everything  that 

eve"— every  word  is  music,  every  tended  to  bring  about  that  hour  of 

thought   imbued  with  a  chastened  life's  purest  triumph  to  be  remem- 

and  purified  passion.     For  it  is  not  bered  and  glorified  for  ever — "the 

passion  caught  at  the  moment  of  its  statue  of  the  armed  man,*^  the  tale 

outburst,  but  softly,  adoringly  dwelt  of  the  rejected  knight— everything 

upon  when  that  climax  is  past     In  that  had  to  do  with  it  ?    They  are 

the  after-glow  of  delicious  reflection,  all  written  on  the  lover's  memory, 

the  love  itself  is  lovely  to  the  lover  a  portion  of  the   "  thoughts "  and 

as  well  as  the  object  of  his  love.  **  delights "  which  "  feed  love's  holy 

He  looks  back  upon  that  supreme  flame. '      And    in    the   mystic   tale 

moment  with  an  exquisite  still  de-  itself    there   is  all   the  mysterious 

light,  more  calm  and  as  beautiful  as  anguish  of  baffled  love  to  contrast 

were  the  with  the  love  that  is  satisfied  and 

victorious.     The  craze  of  melancholy 

-Hopes,  and  ^  ars  that  kindle  hopes.  Passion,   the  penitence  too   late    of 

An  undtsiincoishahle  throng.  the  scornful  lady,  throws  into  sweet- 

And  gentle  wfshrt  long  subdued,  est  relief  that  harmony  of  love  re- 

Sabdncd  and  cherislwd  long/^  .           i.*  t.     •      «.  *^   it.*         ±- 

^  sponsive  which   is  breathing   from 

the  minstrel's  harp,  and  from  the 
with  which  he  looked  forward  to  it  maiden's  "flitting  blush,"  her 
There  is  the  faintest  touch  of  sad-  "  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace." 
ness  indeed  in  that  this  crown  of  Thus,  beyond  rule  and  in  spite  of 
existence  has  heen;  but  it  is  so  near  art,  by  sheer  inspiration  and  natural 
and  present  still,  that  the  very  sad-  divinity,  this  twisted  and  tangled 
ness  IS  but  an  additional  element  in  strain,  with  its  two  stories,  comes 
the  perfection  of  the  joy.  It  is  a  out  perfect  from  the  poet's  hands, 
wonderful  instance  of  the  poet's  a  golden  gossamer  web  of  loveliest 
power  over  us,  and  of  the  atmo-  completeness,  jewelled  and  shining 
sphere  and  charmed  circle  in  which  all  over  with  Uie  diamonds  of  sun- 
he  has  placed  us,  that  the  curious  shine  and  dew. 
construction,  the  tale  within  a  tale,  On  these  three  poems  we  are  well 
of  this  poem  does  not  impair  our  content  to  rest  Coleridge's  fame, 
interest  or  loosen  the  spell  upon  us.  Many  other  beautiful  verses  and 
The  contrast  of  "the  cruel  scorn  tender  apparitions,  seen  as  with 
which  crazed  that  bold  and  lovelv  "  the  half -shut  eye,"  are  to  be  found 
knight,"  does  not  somehow  (though  among  his  works.  But  everything 
b^  all  rules  of  poetic  art  it  should)  else  is  of  secondary  excellence,  while 
distract  us  from  the  sweeter  strain  these  are  of  the  highest  As  wc 
which  floods  the  "doleful  talc"  have  said,  there  is  perhaps  no  poet 
about,  and  runs  across  its  very  in  the  language  whose  fame  rest^  on 
current  Even  the  wonderful  glance  a  material  foundation  so  limited ; 
aside  into  the  mysterious  yet  famil-  while  there  is  not  one  (the  great 
iar  r^ons  of  the  unseen —  Master  of  English  song  alone  but 
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always  excepted)  who  stands  on  a  had  to  bear  so  many  of  his  burdens 
higher  elevation ;  and  in  his  own  should  have  been  so  far  mastered 
sphere  he  is  imapproachable.  He  by  that  moral  indignation  which  ^o 
is  the  lord  of  that  mystic  region  often  accompanies  a  long  course  of 
which  lies  between  heaven  and  benefits,  as  to  consider  it  worth  thehr 
earth.  Its  wild  spiritual  forces,  its  while  to  assert  the  other.  Nothing, 
weird  dangers  and  delights — the  however,  could  be  more  painful  than 
primal  struggle  between  Ught  and  the  whole  controversy ;  and  while 
darkness,  order  and  chaos—tne  ever-  the  mind  refuses  to  sympathise  with 
lasting  warfare  between  the  spirits  a  man  who  abandoned  to  a  great 
of  earth  and  hell  and  that  feeble  and  degree  his  natural  duties,  the  heart 
ignorant  humanity  which  yet  is  cannot  but  mourn  over  the  beautiful 
panoplied  and  sheathed  in  invulner-  and  splendid  life,  so  full  oi  all  ten- 
able defences  by  the  protection  and  der  sympathies  and  susceptibilities, 
inspiration  of  Uod — are  familiar  to  which  thus  sank  and  was  lost  so 
him  as  the  air  he  breathes ;  these  near  its  beginnii^.  The  time  may 
are  his  themes,  the  burden  of  his  yet  come,  and  we  hope  will  come, 
lofty,  historic,  prophetic  song — and  when  some  competent  hand  shall 
in  this  wondrous  sphere  he  is  hi  unfold  that  life  itself,  fully  and 
once  supreme  and  alone.  truly,  with  all  its  misery  and  fprlom 
It  is  not  for  us  here  and  now  to  grandeur — a  very  epic  of  tragic  de- 
enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  feat — and  that  fight  of  despair  which 
fatal  mists  in  which  so  much  of  is  as  common  to  humanity,  and, 
Coleridge*s  after-life  was  lost  He  Heaven  knows,  might  well  be  of 
was  but  twenty-five  when  this  more  enthralHng  interest  than  the 
splendid  climax  of  poetry  burst  forth  conflict  which  ends  in  crowns  of 
a  glory  around  his  path.  It  is  like  laurel  and  hymns  of  praise.  We 
the  sudden  gleam  of  ineffable  sun-  cannot  but  think  that  in  itself  this 
shine  before  a  storm.  For  a  moment  despairing  struggle,  in  which  evil 
the  whole  wide  country  is  visible,  conquers  everything  but  the  consent 
with  its  lovely  woodland  ways,  its  of  the  soul,  is  a  subject  as  paUietic 
cottages  and  roses,  as  well  as  its  high  and  destructive  as  it  is  terrible.  But 
mountain  •  sides,  and  the  ominous  humanity  shrinks  from  the  acknow- 
masses  of  cloud  that  gather  on  its  ledgment  of  defeat ;  and  it  is  hard 
horizon.  And  then  the  light  de-  for  flesh  and  blood  to  allow  that  a 
parts,  the  clouds  rush  together,  and  father,  a  friend,  a  relative,  has  oc- 
through  the  gloom  there  are  but  cupied  so  sad  a  position^  an4  has 
sounds  of  rending  and  thundering,  been  vanquished  in  the  battle, 
and  lightning  arrows  of  distorting  After  thb  poetical  climax  of  his 
light  So  completely  and  so  sud-  existence  which  we  have  just  de- 
denly  is  the  poet  lost  to  us  in  the  scribed,  Coleridge  went  abroad,  by 
gloom  and  conflict  of  powers  infernal,  the  kind  assistance  of  his  friends 
We  turn  with  a  sick  heart  from  the  the  Wedgewoods  ;  and  for  years 
miserable  discussion  whether  he  had  after  led  a  desultory  and  troubled 
recourse  to  opium  to  soothe  his  life,  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
bodily  pain,  or  whether  his  ill-health  kindness  of  others — living  now  here, 
was  produced  by  that  fatal  indul-  now  thera  fighting  in  mystery  and 
gence.  That  his  friends  should  darkness  his  private  and  ever  un- 
have  laboured  to  prove  the  one  thing  successful  battle.  The  floods  of 
is  very  natural:  and  perhaps  it  is  divine  philosophy  which  poured 
not  unnatural  that  the  friends  who  from  him  amid  all  his  wanderings 
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and     distresses  —  the     fascination  by  melancholy,  its  conflict  softened 

which  he  exercised  upon    all  who  down  by  calming  influences  of  age 

approached    him — the  wisdom  and  and  care,   we  will  not  attempt  to 

beauty  and  power  of  his  teaching,  enter.     He  died  there,  so  far  as  is 

with     its    intermixture    of    mystic  apparent,  at  peace  with  all,  mourned 

weakness — are  not  for  us  to  record,  by  the  children  to  whom  he  had 

In  all  this  he  was  still  a  poet ;  and  f ulfllled  few  of  the  duties  of  a  father, 

those  who  sat  at  his  feet  and  listen-  and  defended  in  his  grare  by  the 

ed  to  thp  half-inspired  monologue  relatives  who  had  done  little  to  aid 

which  only  the  necessities  of  human  his  life;     The  Sara  of  his  youth, 

weakness  ever  really  seem  to  have  whatever    had    been    her   wipngs, 

interrupted,  were  under  the  dominion  uttered  no  word  of  complaint  before 

as  much  of  the  hnprovisatore  as  of  the    world ;   and   a   second     Sara, 

the  philosopher.     But  still  the  strain  beautiful  and  gifted  as  became  the 

had  altered — his  garland  and  sing-  child  of  a  poet,  appeared  out  of  the 

•ing-robes  had  been  put  aside ;  and  privacy  of  life  only  to  hold  up  a 

he  who  chanted  "  widi  happy  heart"  shield  of  love  and  reverence  over  her 

on  the  sunny  heights  of  Quantock,  father^s  name.    Thus,  let  us  thank 

had  suffered  many  changes  ere  he  Heaven,  after   his  many  sins  and 

became  the  inmate  of   Uie  invalid  censures,  he  received  as  a  man  better 

chamber*  at  Highgate.     It  is  most  than   he  deserved  at  last  from  the 

touching  to  remember  that  he  went  relen tings  of  natural  love.    But  as 

there,  putting  himself  under  volun-  a  poet  it  would  be  difficult  to  allot 

^tary  restraint,  in  order  to  overcome  him  more  than  he  deserves.      No 

the  fatal  habit  which  had  enslaved  Endish  minstrel  has  ever  merited 

him.     Upon  that  last  sphere,  how-  a  h^her  or  more  perfect  place  among 

ever,  with    its  peacef  ulness  tinged  the  thrones  of  our  poetic  heaven. 
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These  versions  were  made  purely  for  my  own  pleasure,  and  not  with  any 
purpose  to  provoke  comparison  with  those  of  previous  translators.  The 
steady  readers  of  ^  Maga,^  who  have  yet  a  classical  tooth  left  in  their  heads, 
and  are  curious  in  such  matters,  may,  however,  rememher  that  three  of 
Bion*s  Idylls  were  lone  ago  translated  in  her  pages : — ^the  First,  and  greatest, 
very  elegantly,  hv  Mr.  M.  J.  Chapman,  in  July  1885 ;  the  Second,  in 
April  1837 ;  the  Third,  in  May  1884^  and  a  seoond  time  in  April  1887,  in  the 
same  paper  which  contained  a  youthful  attempt  at  the  famous  Ode  of 
Sappho,  my  own  earliest  contribution  to  the  Magazine.  A  hundred  other 
scattered  renderings  of  particular  Idylls  are  in  print  elsewhere  {ei,  gr,^ 
four  in  Bland*s  Anthology) ;  but  they  are  seldom,  I  believe,  to  be  found  all 
together.  ' 

I  translate  from  Gaisford's  Edition  of  the  ^Poetsd  €h*8eci  Minores ;'  and 
have  given,  I  think,  everything  (except  the  merest  fragments),  ri^tly  or 
wron^y  attributed  to  Bion,  which  is  worth  translating. — ^Uxkkv  Kino. 


IDTLL   I. 
THE    LAMENT  FOR   ADONIS. 

I  WAIL  Adonis  I  fair  Adonis  dead ! 
*^  Adonis  dead  T'  the  Loves  repeat  the  waiL 
Sleep  no  more,  Cypris  I — from  thy  purple  couch 
Rise  sable-stoled,  and  beat  upon  thy  breast, 
And  cry  aloud,  (liat  all  the  world  may  hear, 
**  Alas  1  Adonis !  fair  Adonis  dead  I'' 

I  wail  Adonis,  and  the  echoing  Loves 
Repeat  the  waiL — Amid  the  hills  he  lies, 
The  fair  Adonis,  by  the  Boar's  white  tusk 
Gored  in  his  whiter  thigh : — and  Cypris  sees  10 

Distraught  his  faint  and  fainter  failing  breath, — 
And  o'er  his  snowy  flesh  the  red  stream  well, — 
And  underneath  the  lids  his  glazins  eyes 
Grow  dim, — the  rose-flush  and  the  kiss's  fire 
Die  from  the  chilling  lips  where  yet  her  own 
Cling  passionate,  as  they  ne'er  would  part : — to  her 
Even  of  those  dead  lips  yet  the  kiss  is  sweet ; 
But  he  not  knows  who  kissed  him  as  he  died ! 

I  wail  Adonis  I  and  the  echoing  Loves 
Repeat  the  wail  I — A  cruel,  cruel  wound  20 

He  hath,  Adonis,  in  his  thigh ; — a  wound 
Yet  deeper  Cytherea  in  her  heart ! 

Around  their  youthful  master  whine  and  howl 
The  dogs  he  loved : — ^for  him  the  mountain-nymphs 
Go  weeping : — ^yenus,,all  her  tresses  loose 
Unbraided,  and  unsandaUed,  wanders  through 
The  copses,  wild  in  grief  ; — the  brambles  tear 
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Her  passing  limbs  and  drink  her  sacred  blooc}, 
Through  the  long  narrow  glens  she  paces,  shrill 
With  wailing  call  on  her  Assyrian  spouse,  30 

Her  Boy  ! — ^But  him  the  dark  blood,  spooting  high 
From  that  deep  thigh-woond,  dyes  o*er  chest  and  flank, 
Allpurpled  now,  that  erst  were  white  as  snow ! 
*  W  oe !  woe  for  Cytherea ! — All  the  Lores 
Repeat  the  wail.     Her  fair,  fair  spouse  is  dead, 
And  dead  with  him  her  beauty  :*--beaatif  ol 
Waa  Cypris  while  Adonis  lived, — but  now 
All  Cypris'  beauty  with  Adonis  dies  1 

^*  Alas  1" — the  mountains  and  the  forests  cry — 
*^  Alas  I  Adonis  I'' — saddened  roU  the  streams  ^         40 

For  Aphrodite's  sorrow ;  *mid  the  hills 
The  fountains  for  Adonis  weep ; — and  all 
The  grieying  flowers  are  w^  wkh  crimson  tears. 
But  She  through  moontain-pass,  through  thorp  and  town, 
^  Roams  ever  wailing : — piteous  is  her  wail  I 

*  .  Woe  I  woe  for  Cytherea ! — he  is  dead, 

.  The  fair  Adonis ! — Echo  answers  ^*  Dead ! 
*'  The  fair  Adonis  I** — Who  that  would  not  weep 
For  Cypris  and  her  loye  so  cruel-crossed  ? 

She,  when  as  from  that  hideous  wound  she  saw  50 

The  warm  blood  gushing  o^er  his  paling  flank, 
And  knew  it  fatal,  round  him  flung  her  arms 
Embracing, — ^^  Stay  awhile,  Adonis !  stay  I 
'^  Ah  I  too  unhappy!  stay,  while  yet  these  arms 
"  For  the  last  time  may  fold  thee,  clasp  thee  close, 
*^  Lip  glued  to  lip,— oh  t  yet  a  moment  wake, 
**  Adonis !     Kiss  me  once  again,  onoe  more, 
*^  Kiss  me,  as  long  as  on  thy  lip«  the  kiss 
"  Not  all  expires,^ — ^while  yet  through  heart  and  frame 
*^  Their  latest  breath  can  thrill,  while  yet  mine  own  60 

^*  Can  drink  and  drain  their  nectar ! — ETermore 
'*  To  me  the  memory  of  that  kiss  shall  be  * 
**  Dear  as  Adonis'  self ! — since  ,thou,  ahis  ! 
*^  ni-fated,  thus  forsak'st  me,  far  away 
'^  Forsakes t  me,  fliest,  ah  me !  to  Acheron 
**  And  Acheron's  cruel  and  malignant  king : — 
"  While  T,  unhappy !  I,  a  Goddess  born, 
**  Immortal  live,  and  cannot  follow  thee !  f 
^*  Take  thou  my  husband,  Proserpine !  for  thou 
*^  Art  mightier  far  than  I !  to  Thee  descends  70 

*  Was  tliis  line  in  Tennyson* b  ralnd,  "when  lie  wrote 

'*  D«ar  M  romemberod  kisses  lifter  Death  "  T 

t  In  all  the  range  of  Poetry  I  know  no  lament  for  &arvivorahip  so  fiimple  and  ten- 
der as  tliese  wordi — 

Cucj,  Kol  8edf  kftfiif  Kut  ov  dirpofiai  ee  dioKtiv — 
and  can  only  feel  how  impossible  it  is  to  render  them  worthily. 
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^  *'  Whate'«r  is  beautiful  I    Ah  me  I  for  aye 

'  '*  Most  miserable !  for  no  tears  may  sate 
^*  My  sorrow,  though  for  ever,  evermore, 
'^  I  weep  Adonis,  and  with  jealous  fear 
''  Dread  thee,  dark  Goddess ! — Diest  thou  so,  0  tfcriee 
**  BelovM  f — ^like  a  dream  my  love  hath  fled ! 
'*  Widowed  is  Oytherea  1  in  her  halls 
*^  The  Loves  mope  idle,  and  the  Gestus  lacks 
"  The  spell  that  charmed  thee  living,  dead  wHh  thee  t — 
**  What  madness  made  thee  hnnt  t    Ah !  why  should  one       80 
'^  So  fair  as  thou  with  savage  beasts  contend  f  * 
So  Cjrpris  wailed — so  with  her  wailed  the  Loves. 

Woe !  woe  for  Cytherea ! — He  is  dead. 
The  fair  Adonis  I  and  for  him  the  tears 
Of  Paphia  gush  as  fast  as  from  his  wound 
The  crimson  life-drops,  that,  with  touch  of  earth 
Transmuted,  rise  in  flowers : — From  these  the  rose 
Hath  birth, — Anemone  from  Yen  us*  tears. 

I  wail  Adonis  t  htir  Adonis  dead ! 
No  longer,  Cypris,  mourn  aBud  the  woods  ^  00 

Thy  husband : — ^For  Adonis  ready  stands 
The  couch,  with  f oliace  pillowed  soft  and  fair : — 
On  thine  own  couch  wy  dead  Adonis  lies, 
In  Death  how  fur  I — fair  yet  is  though  he  slept! 
Upon  the  purple  quiltinffs  of  ihy  bed 
Gold-braided  nv  him,  where  to  many  a  night, 
Bv  thee  reposed,  he  wooed  with  Love's  sweet  toil 
The  sacred  sleep.    Sad  as  he  is  to  see. 
To  thee  he  yet  is  lovely  I — (Garlands  bring 
And  flowers  to  deck  him  with,  though  of  all  flowers  100 

The  fragrance  perished  when  Adonis  died : — 
Fline  o'er  him  myrtle  blossoms, — sprinkle  him 
With  perfume,  and  rich  unruent-drops, — what  boot 
To  spare  these  now,  when  he,  that  was  to  thee 
Sweeter  than  they,  is  dead  t — How  fair  he  lies 
So  purple-shrouded  t — See  the  Loves  around. 
Thronging  and  wailing,  rend  their  little  locks, 
Adonis'  funeral-gifts : — and  on  his  b6w 
One  stamps. — ^another  on  his  shafts, — a  third 
His  quiver  breaks ; — this  from  Adonis'  f^t  1 1 0 

Unbinds  the  sandals : — ^this  in  golden  urns 
Brings  water ; — thb  his  cruel-wounded  thigh 
Laves  tenderly ; — ^and  at  his  head  one  stands. 
And  cools  Adonis  with  his  fanning  wings. 

"  Ai  I  ai !  for  Cytherea  I"  wail  me  Loves. 
On  Hymen's  threshold  lie  his  torches  quenched. 
His  nuptial-garlands  scattered : — silent  now 
Of  "  Hymen,  H^en»e,"  is  the  song : — 
0  Hymen  I  ^*  Ai  I  ai  1"  is  the  strain  to-day, — 
^*  Ai !  ai  I  for  dead  Adonis  I"  and  once  more  120 

^*  Ai  I  ai  I  for  dead  Adonis, — and  for  thee !" 
The  Graces  weep  the  son  of  Cinyras : — 
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"  Alas  1"  eiich  echoes  each— '^  Adonis  dead! 
"  The  fair  Adonis  I"-^8hriller  is  their  wail 
Even  than  thine  own,  Dione  1 — And  **  alaa ! 
**  Adonis  !'*  weep  the  Musee,  and  with  chant 
And  spell  would  win  him  back:— but  he  not  hears, 
Though  gladlj  would  he  hear  them  if  he  could ; — 
Nor  e'er  will  Ceres'  Daughter  lei  him  go  I 

Cease  thy  lamentii^  Cypris  1 — ^for  to-daj  180 

Forbear  thy  plaints  I  *-**another  year  must  wake 
Thy  grief  anew,  and  bid  thee  w«ep  again ! 

IDTLL   II. 
EBOS  AND  THE  FOWLEB. 

A  youthful  fowler  for  his  feathered  game 
Questing  the  shady  groye,  on  Eros  came, 
Sunning  his  wings  upon  a  box-tree  bough. 
With  hidden  face  averted.    Ne'er  till  now 
So  big  a  seeming  bird  his  wondering  eyes 
Had  met ; — and  glad  with  hope  of  such  a  prize, 
'   Shaft  after  shaft  he  fitted  to  the  string, — 
Here,  there,  he  shot, — ^but,  ever  swift  of  wing, 
The  (juarry  'scaped  him.    Wroth  to  ^d  his  art 
So  foiled,  to  earth  his  quiver,  bow,  and  dart  10 

He  flung :  and  to  an  ancient  swain,  hard  by, 
That  in  old  time  had  taught  him  archenr. 
He  hied,  and  told  his  chance : — and  *^  liiere,"  he  said, 
*^He  sits !  see  there  P'    The  grey-beard  shonok  his  head. 
And  smiling  answerjsd — ^*  Boy ;  1  rede  thee  quit 
^^  Chase  of  such  game^  nor  think  yon  fowl  to  hit  I 
^'  Nay,  shun  him !  he  is  dangerous  I — let  him  go  I 
**"  And  be  thou  happy  that  ne  'scapes  thee  so  I 
*^  But  shouldst  thou  e'er  to  man's  estate  attain, 
**  That  bird,  whose  flight  thy  shafts  pursue  in  vain,  20 

^*  With  sudden  swoop  will  seek  the  foe  he  fled, 
*^  And,  uninvited,  perdi  upon  thy  head  1" 

IDTLL   III. 
THB  TUTOR  AND  THE  P0PIL. 

At  dawn,  while  yet  I  slept,  beside  my  bed 

Great  Cypris  stood  ; — ^in  her  fair  hand  she  led 

The  inftot  Eros,  bending  bashfully 

To  Earth  his  noddling  head : — and  thus  to  me 

Briefly  she  spake, — '*Take  thou  this  child  I  bring, 

"  Dear  swain,  and  teach  him  like  thyself  to  sing:" — 


♦  Ko^//c5v— Galsford'a,  or  Ruhnken's,  happy  emendation  of  the  ordinary  reading, 

KUfflUV. 
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And  with  that  speech  departed     I,  fond  fool ! 

Pleased  with  the  seeming-easy  task  to  school 

A  wflling  leaomer,  with  such  rustic  lays 

As  in  our  pastures  won  our  shepherds'  praise,  10 

'Gan  sing,  how  first  by  Pan  the  pipes  oUiquo 

Were  ranged, — how  Pallas  taught  the  flute  to  speak, — 

How  Hermes  woke  the  shell's  low  murmuringp, — 

How  sweet  Apollo  gave  the  lyre  its  strings ; — 

All  these  T  taught  him.    Little  care  to  team 

Such  sones  had  he,  but  carolled  in  his  turn 

A  world  of  lovesome  ditties^  passion -fraught, 

Of  sweet  desires  by  his  great  mother  wrought 

'Twixt  gods  and  mortals : — and,  as  these  I  heard, 

Glean  from  my  memory  faded  every  word  20 

Of  mine  own  teaching : — but  my  Pupil's  lore 

Too  well  I  learned,  and  learned  for  evermore. 


IDTLL  IV. 
LOVE  AND   THE  MCSE5. 

4 

Of  Eros,  cruel  though  he  be,  the  Muses  have  no  dread, 
But  love  him  in  theur  hearts,  and  follow,  wheresoe'er  ho  lead. 
Should  any  churl  of  loveless  soul  essay  to  join  their  train, 
Such  man  they  shun,  such  man  they  fly,  and  him  to  teach  disdain  : 
But  comes  there  one  of  spirit  thrilled  with  Love  and  lover's  song, 
Him  hasten  thejr  to  welcome  welL  and  round  the  minstrel  throng. 
Myself  am  witness  of  this  trutn, — ^myself  have  proved  it  well ; 
For  when,  perchance,  of  hero's  deeds  I  aim  the  praise  to  tell, 
Or  to  the  honour  of  some  God  immortal  tune  the  lute. 
My  tongue  not  sings  as  erst  it  sang,  and  all  my  muse  is  mute : 
But  if  5)  Love  or  Ljcidas  I  strive  to  wake  the  strings. 
Forth,  like  a  fountain,  from  my  lips  the  song  rejoicing  springs !  I  *:? 


iDYTX  r. 

THE  SHORTNESS   OF   LIFE. 

Enough !  let  stubborn  fools  persist  to  ply 
The  arts  they  know  not : — not  of  such  am  I. 
If  these  my  soqgs  be  sweet,  from  these  alone 
Such  fame  will  come  to  me  as,  long  agone, 
The  Muse  decreed  my  portion : — if  my  strain 
Not  please,  why  longer  waste  a  thankless  pain  ? 
Had  but  the  son  of  Chronoa,  or  the  Three, 
Whose  will  allots  man's  various  destiny, 


*  Possibly  the  germ  of  MUton^s 

"  Alas  I  what  bootii  U  with  loeessant  can 
To  tend  the  homely  slhdited  shepherd's  trade, 
And  Btrietly  meditate  the  thankless  mnser'— ("  Lyddas.") 


A 
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A  double  life  assigned  us— this  in  jov 

And  gladness  spent,  that  marred  by  carets  annoj, —  10 

Then  might  we  hope  for  pleasure  lUfter  pain. 

But,  since  the  Gods  one  only  time  ordam 

For  humankind,  and  that  of  shortest  date, 

How  long  shall  we,  poor  wretehes !  soon  and  late 

Toiling  and  moiling,  head  and  hand,  for  gain 

Wear  out  our  souis  in  effort  to  attain 

More  wealth,  more  still  ? — forgetting  all  that  we     ) 

Are  mortal  bom,  and  what  bnef  property  > 

In  time  the  Fates  allow  to  BQeh  as  mortal  bet         S  1  'i 


UTLL   VL 
CLEODAMUS   AliD  MTR80N. 

Cleodamus. — 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter, — which  the  best, 
Myrson,  dost  love  ? — which  gladlier  welcomest  ? 
Summer,  when  all  man's  labour  finds  its  meed, — 
Autumn,  when  lightest  presses  hunger's  need, — 
Toil-barring  Winter,  when  in  lazy  mirth 
The  idle  hinds  surround  the  blazing  hearth, — 
Or  fairest  Spring-tide  ? — Which  most  pleases,  say ; — 
No  pressing  task  need  mar  our  talk  tcMlay. 

Mtbsoii. —  « 

Sweet  are  they  all  and  sacred  :~'tis  not  giyen 

To  mortal  man  to  weigh  the  gifts  of  Heaven : —  1 1) 

Yet  Cleodamus,  for  thy  sake  I  dare 

To  speak  my  choica    Not  best  I  love  the  glare 

Of  Summer  s  baking  sun ; — not  Autumn's  wealth, 

For  Autumn-fruits  too  oft  are  foes  to  health  ; — 

The  wrinkled  Winter's  snow  and  ice  I  fear ; — 

For  me,  I  would  'twere  Spring-time  all  the  year ! 

Thrice-welcome  Spring  I — no  pinching  frost  to  dread  I — 

No  fiery  noon  to  scorch  my  fainting  head ! — 

Spring,  when  all  Nature  breeds,  all  sweet  things  blow, 

And  day  and  night  hold  equal  reign  below.  20 

IDYLL  VIL* 
rOLTPUEMUS  AND  GALATEA. 

O  mountain-cliff  that  beetlest  o'er  the  main, 

Once  more  I  seek  thee  I    Ring  once  more,  my  strain, 

Round  all  the  isle  t    O'er  sand  and  shingle  bear 

My  suit  to  cruel  Chdatea's  ear. 

Sustain  me  still,  sweet  Hope !  nor,  till  this  heart 

in  feeblest  age  shall  cease  to  beat^  depart !  6 


*  siL  ed.  Qalsf.— a  manifest  fragment 


Jfin*  Idyllt  of  JSion. 


TDYhL  via.* 


Ilesper  I  swoet  Vernts'  goiitm  l^t  in  Huron ! 
Dear  Hesper )  sacred  glorj'  of  the  blue 
Of  midnight- skies,  that  onlr  to  the  mooD 
Dost  yield  in  brightness  as  sll  other  stars 
In  bnghtneaa  jidd  to  thee, — all  hail  ! — Oh  guide 
iSy  footsteps  to  our  shepherds'  trystiDg^phMse  I 
For  Phcebe's  light  give  thino, — for  she,  to-night 
New-risen,  ere  long  will  set.     No  darkling  thief 
Hj  way  I  take, — no  ruffian  bent  to  spoil 
The  eight-belated  wanderer:— No!  Hovel 
And  oh  I  my  bliss !  to  know  ray  Love  lo»ea  me '. 


Wherefore,  0  gentle  daughter,  Cyprian-bom, 

Of  Jove  and  of  the  Sea,  oh  J  wherefore  thus 

Dost  Gods  and  men  torment  ?— Torment  f — that  word 

Was  all  too  weak  1^-Why  dost  thou  hate  thsin  so, 

That  thou  shonldst  bear  yonng  Eros  for  a  curse 

To  both  alike  F — cruel, — whom  never  touch 

or  pity  softens, — whose  fair  form  so  ill 

Matches  bis  soul ; — Wfaj  didst  thou  gire  Mm  wingx  T- 

Wby,  for  our  sorrow,  those  fsr-dartii^  shafts 

Teach  him  to  ply,  wherewith,  without  escape, 

Small  as  the  urdiin  is,  he  wounds  us  all  f 

»  ivl.  cA  Gniiif.  t  svlL  ei  Gnlsf. 
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NOTES   ON   FORTRESSES,    BY   A   HISTORIAN. 

Tbere  18  no  intention  in  the  fol-  Scattered  all  over  the  world  arc 
lowing  pages  to  intrude  wilhin  the  countless  remnants  of  ancient  for- 
province  of  the  military  engineer,  tresses,  become  obsolete  and  incap- 
No  doubt  it  is  a  department  of  the  able  either  of  protection  or  assault, 
art  of  war  endowed  with  peculiar  frcnn  changes  in  the  conditions  sur- 
attractions  to  the  scientific  civilian,  rounding  them.  They  make  a  mark 
More  than  any  other,  both  in  its  on  the  profile  of  the  earth,  or  they  give 
theory  and  its  practice,  it  has  been  a  touch  of  interest  and  picturesque- 
studied  and  worked  out  and  taught  ness  to  a  morsel  of  natural  scenery — 
in  the  closet  Men  who  never  that  is  all  they  are  fit  for  now,  though 
touched  a  weapon  or  saw  the  hand-  the  days  have  been  when  they  were 
ling  of  troops,  even  in  its  simpler  the  centre  of  all  the  excitement  and 
forms,  come  forth  as  oracles  in  tragic  interest  of  war.  They  were 
attack  and  defence.  A  prophet  designed  by  engineers  of  high  repute 
recently'  arose  among  us,  who  told  and  skill.  They  had  their  memorable 
us  that  the  whole  of  that  vast  sci-  annals  of  attack  and  defence,  of  which 
cncc  of  flankine  and  covering,  which  the  faintest  traditions  have  been  f or- 
has  rendered  the  name  of  Vauban  gotten  for  no  one  can  say  how  many 
illustrious,  is  founded  on  an  abso-  hundreds  of  years.  What  is  now 
lute  fallacy,  insomuch  that  the  but  a  mass  of  shapeless  stones  and 
more  elaborately  it  is  wrought  out,  earthen  mounds,  may  have  been 
the  more  surely  it  leads  to  ultimate  adored  fn  tradition  as  the  bulwark 
conquest,  sinc6  every  additional  of  a  nation's  independence,  or  be- 
work  stretching  out  from  the  centre  moaned  as  the  trophy  of  conquest ; 
is  weaker  than  its  predecessor,  and  and  to  a  like  condition  the  triumphs 
in  the  end  gives  the  enemy  an  ap-  of  later  military  art  are  slowly  raov- 
proach  towards  it     In  criticisms  so  ing  onwards. 

audacious  there  is  no  present  attempt  Of  very  ancient  military  works 
to  meddle.  It  is  only  intended  to  there  is  a  sufiBciency  to  present  us 
recall,  by  way  of  example  and  in-  with  great  variety,  indicating  a  like 
struction,  some  instances  of  the  deal-  restless  shifting  in  the  means  of  at- 
ing  of  historical  fate  with  the  fruit  tack  and  defence.  There  are  long 
of  human  wisdom,  when  it  takes  the  ramparts  to  stop  an  army's  march 
shape  of  a  permanent  fortification,  or  the  inroads  of  barbarians,  such  as 
This  is  obviously  the  department  of  the  Wall  of  China,  or  the  Roman 
the  art  of  war  that  is  most  liable  Wall  between  Solway  and  Tyne.  In 
to  be  influenced  by  historical  condi-  thorough  contrast  to  such  remnant< 
tions,  because  it  remains  longer  than  of  skilled  masonry  are  the  rude  hill- 
any  other  in  the  hands  of  Time,  and  forts,  such  as  Caer  Caradoc  and  the 
at  the  mercy  of  his  fluctuations.  The  Caterthun, — astounding  relics  of  la- 
movable  panoply  of  war  shifts,  like  hour,  but  revealing  nothing  except 
the  costumes  and  decorations  gf  the  the  general  belief  Uiat  from  their  re- 
stage,  with  the  shifting  time  and  mote  mountain-position,  and  from 
place  of  action.  The  weapons  in  their  vast  compass,  they  mast  have 
the  soldier's  hands  are  of  yesterday  been  not  merely  the  protecting-work.s 
and  to-day,  but  the  rampart  he  fights  for  garrisons  of  soldiers,  but  places 
behind  may  be  a  hundred,  possiblv  of  refuge  for  communities  of  people. 
8ix  or  even  eight  hundred,  years  old.  The  relics  of  another  class  of  for- 
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tresses,  though  more  artificial  and  Of  all  the  specimens,  at  what- 
apparentlj  less  ancient,  are  still  more  erer  age  they  appeared,  and  on 
reticent  and  tantalising  in  their  re-  however  great  a  scale,  the  primary 
velations.  They  desert  the  na-  feature  is  the  simple  square  hlock, 
tural  strength  of  rocky  mountain-  with  scarcely  a  ye^ige  of  flank- 
ranges,  and  seek  snialler  eminences  ing^work,  as  wo  may  see  it  in 
of  sand  or  earth,  artificially  raised,  or  such  nohle  specimens  as  Newcastle 
scarped  out  of  natural  elevations;  and  the  White  Tower  of  London, 
and  of  these  the  ohvious  explanation  As  time  and  skill  and  wealth  ad- 
is,  that  they  were  adapted  for  stak-  Tance^  so  do  flanking-works  stretch 
ing,  and  were  occupied  by  works  out  around.  Thus  we  have  the 
built  of  wood,  like  the  abode  of  Co-  simple  round  towers  at  the  cor- 
dric  the  Saxon.  Fire  was  the  great  ners,  then  the  towered  walls  and 
enemy  and  destroyer  of  such  struo-  protections  of  the  bailey,  as  we  secf 
tures,  and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  thai  at  Carnarvon  and  Aberconway ; 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  we  and  so  on  until  we  come  to  redoubts, 
hear  of  the  burning  down  of  for-  bastions,  glacis,  raVelins,  and  all 
tresses  as  a  frequent  crisis  in  the  the  complex  evolutions  of  the  Vau'- 
tenor  of  a  contest  ban  system. 

Gome  down  into  the  periods  of  While  all  this  transmutation  goes 

written  European  history,   and  we  on,  there  are  other  essential  changes 

have  a  new  and  distinct  object  in  besides  those  of  mere  structure.     It 

the  castle.     We  •  can  trace  it  from  was  a  good  poller,  where  it  was  prac- 

its   infancy    in    the    sknple    block,  ticable,  to  percn  the  strong  square 

down  to  the  mighty  maze,  but  not  tower  on  a  rock  the  most  inaccessible 

without  a   plan,   of   modem   engi-  to  the  enemy,  that  Was  consistent 

neering ;  and  its  social  changes  and  with  the  convenience  of   its  inha- 

relations   are   equally  distinct  and  bitants.    But  when  artillery  made 

emphatic.    In  &ct,  as  we  know  the  progress,  height  became  less  and  less 

age  of  a  tte%  by  its  rings,  we  can  efiective  for  war.     It  made  the  for- 

trace  the  history  of  the  fortress  by  tress  difficult  to  take,  but  less  worth 

its  outworks.      Its  origin  belonged  taking,  since  it  was  not  the  artillery 

to  the  Norman  race,  and  only  where  that  pitched  its  metal  from  on  high, 

that  race  prev«led  is  it  to  be  found  but  that  which  swept  the  surface  of 

in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth.     It  the  earth,  that  was  terrible  to  the 

was  not  like  the  rampart  of  the  Ro*  enemy.     An  ingenious  artillery  of- 

man^  g^uarding  the  marches  of  an  ficer,  indeed,  wrote  some  years  ago 

empure ;  nor  was  it  like  the  hill-fort,  a  pamphlet  to  show  that  a  hollow 

the  place  of  refuge  to  which  the  mi^t  be  preferable  to  a  plain  or  an 

community  fled  in  time  of  danger,  emmence  as  the  site  of  a  fortifica- 

It  was  the  dweUing-place  of  the  new  tion.      The  parabola   is  the  curve 

lord  of  the  soil.    As  he  was  a  hard  taken  by  a  projectile ;  and  were  the 

and  impopular  lord,  it 'behoved  that  hollow  surrounded  by  elevations  in 

his  house  should  be  strong  enough  the  strict  parabolic  curve,  each  ball 

to  protect  him  from  violence.     He  would  take  during  its  wholp  course 

administered  justice— or  the  reverse  the  most  desirable  uniform  distance 

— in  his  feudal  court,  and  hence  this  from  the  earth,  which  is  marked  off 

house  of  his  was  also  a  place  of  pun-  at  a  few  inches  below  the  average 

ishment ;   and  so,  as  it  has  been  stature  of  man.    But  nice  calculn- 

aptly  said,  the  castle  of  the  feudal  tions   of    this  kind  are  apt  to  be 

baron  was  at  once  a  mansion,  a  for-  thwarted  by  others  equally  precise 

tress,  and  a  prison.  and   minute ;  and    the   parabola   is 
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eqaally   apfrfkable   to    shdb    and  effoetire  rahie  of  places  of  streDgtb 
oaier    instrmnakts    of    detraction  among  communities  experienced  in 
sent  on  their  mission    bj  Tcrtical  warfive.      The  Romans   were    the 
forces.  greatest  of  conquerors,  if  we  reckon 
We  here  touch  the  standing  dif-  both  bj  extent  of  territorj  acquired 
ficuHj  meeting  all  ^sterns  of  forti-  and  doration  of   possession.      Tet 
ficadon.      The    assaOing    elements  thej  do  not  seem  to  hare  tmstod 
are  ever  TaryiBgy  while  the  aasafled  modi  to  fortifications.    No   doabt 
are  apt   to   remain   as   thej  were  the  groat  wall  thejr  left  as  a  rehc  of 
adjusted  in  time  past     From   die  their  dominion  here  is  a  wonderful 
latest  achierements  in  engineering,  specimen  of  engineering  skill  and 
the  assailants  reap  the  whole,  the  eostlj  industry.    But  it  is  rather  a 
besieged  but  a  portion  onlj.    Thej  line  of  work  to  assist  an  armj  in 
maj  hare   the  nenefit  of   all  new  the  field  than  a  string  of  fortresses, 
projectile  inventions  in  pajring  bade  each  intended  to  resist  untQ  it  falls 
what  thej  reeeiTO,   but  a  faii  of  befcne  a  besieging  force.    In  this  it 
their  strength  is  in  the  passive  re-  maj  be  compared  to  a  great  and 
sistance  of  their  structural  works;  successful  ei^pneering  work  of  mo- 
and  these  cannot  easily  be  taken  to  dtm  times — the  f<H^ed  line  run 
pieces  and  rebnfit  to  adapt  them  up  by  Wellington  on  the  heights  of 
to  the  latest  theories  and  inventions.  Torres  Yedras.    There  is  engineer- 
Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  ing  skiD  in  the  several  structures 
contrary,  as  we  are  taught  at  schooL  connected  with  the  wall  sufficient 
If  action  sends   forth    the    bullet,  to  show  that  the  Romans  could,  if 
reaction    makes    the    barrel   rebut,  they  thought  fit,  have  dotted  their 
From   this   rebutting   force   comes  conquered    provinces    with    strong 
the  idea  of  the  rocket     Instead  id  castlea     But  it  was  the  genius  of  that 
the  barrel  sending  up  its  ball,  this  people  to  place  their  main  relianco 
is  the  barrd  by  its  explosion  carry-  on  the  trained  legionary.    The  skill, 
ing  itself  off  with  its  rear  in  ad-  iHravery,  and  endurance  of  the  sol- 
vance.      Then    again,    instead    of  dier  were  preferred  to  any  aid  that 
loading  our  pieces  by  long  reaches  material  objects  could  offer.    There 
from   the   musile    downwards,    we  was  much  vigilance  in  the  tempo- 
open    something    like   a   snuff-box  rary  safeguards  of  the  encampment 
at  the  near  ei^  and  drop  in  our  The  whole  were  arranged— oanks, 
thunder.      We  cannot   make  such  ditches,  and  streets — before  the  army 
topsy-turvy  work  with  great  ranges  took  repose.    The  camps  were  more 
of  masonry  and  earthworks.     If  all  or  less  strong  as  they  were  casual  or 
the  wide  ramifications  that  serve  to  permanent ;  but    diey    gave    littlo 
make  a  fortress  ever  since  the  Van-  more  matoial    assistance   than    in 
ban  day  are  to  be  superseded,  as  a  preserving    die    compactness     and 
great  authority  tells  us  they  must,  systematic  organisation  of  the  army, 
by  simple  round  towers  widi  abun-  and  protecting  it  from  sudden  sur- 
dant   ordnance — a    return,   by   the  prise. 

way,  to  the  primitrre  simplicity  of  Few  races  have  borne  so  much 
the  hill-fort — ^it  will  be  the  cheaper  hard  protracted  fighting  as  our  own 
wav  to  abandon  the  old  works  and  ScotSw  We  sneak  of  the  Seven 
build  new;  and  when  these  are  Tears'War,of  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
finished,  engineering  invention  may  and  the  contests  with  the  English 
have  found  a  fresh  career.  in  France  have  been  called  the  Hun- 
It  may  be  of  some  consequence  dred  Years*  War.  The  struggle  for 
to    note  the  estimate    set   on   the  independence  in  Scotland  has  with 
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equal  propriety  be^i  called  the  outline  that  maj  be  traced  in  some 
''  Three  Hundred  Years'  War.*'  The  low  mounds  of  rubbish.  Neither 
Scots  swarmed  in  the  armies  of  the  sieges  it  endured,  nor  the  decay- 
foreign  Powers,  and  were  esteemed  ing  effect  of  time,  could  have  caused 
not  only  as  hardy,  but  as  skilful  so  complete  an  obliteration  of  a 
soldiers.  Yet  all  traces,  of  engioeer-  great  fortress.  In  fact,  when  it  was 
ing  in  Scotland  show,  that  while  taken  by  the  Scots,  after  their  king, 
the  art  of  assailing  and  defending  James  II.,  had  been  killed  before  it 
fortified  places  grew  rapidly  in  the  by  the  Imrsting  of  a  gun,  it  was 
countries  where  the  Soots  gained  obliterated — ^better  so  than  that  it 
military  experience,  it  was  stagnant  should  be  a  second  Berwick,  giving 
at  home.  There  was  little  beyond  **the  auld  enemies''  of  England  a 
the  gaunt  old  square  tower  of  feudal  hold  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed, 
ages,  when  Italy,  France,  and  the  The  same  policy  suggested  the 
Low  Counti  ids  abounded  in  fortresses  abandoning  of  two  other  fortresses — 
laid  out  on  those  scientific  principles  one  at  Eyemouth,  the  other  on  the 
of  covering  and  flanking  which  are  island  of  Inchkeith.  Each  of  these 
associated  with  the  name  of  Yaubaa.  had  a  Fr^ieh  governor ;  and  although 
When  the  Italian  Strozzi  came  to  it  had  been  a  greater  calamity  to 
the  siege  of  St  Andrews,  after  the  see  them  in  the  hands  of  England, 
murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  be  yet  this  even  was  an  alternative  dis- 
laughed  at  the  clumsy  impotence  of  tasteful  to  the  proud  Scots.  The 
the  assailants,  and  astonished  them  spirit  in  which  they  conducted  the 
with  his  own  rapid  and  effective  strife  was  that  of  self-reliance — they 
operations.  The  finest  old  castles  were  their  own  beat  defenders^  dis- 
in  Scotland,  those  built  in  the  style  trusting  the  material  forces  that 
called  Edwardian  Gothic,  are  now  might  cnange  sides  and  be  available 
believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  to  the  enemy. 
English  invaders  to  preserve  their  They  fi^owed  their  own  practical 
conquest — not  by  the  native  Scots  instincts  rather  than  any  general 
for  the  protection  of  the  soil  theory ;  but  if  they  had  been  con- 
Indeed,  their  experience  in  for-  strained  to  compress  their  policy  in 
tresses  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  general  prM)ositieo,  it  might  have 
the  radical  defect  in  this  branch  of  been  to  the  efieot  that  whoever  builds 
warlikescience— that  when  the  work  the  fortresses,  their  fate  in  any  con- 
is  completed,  it  may  serve  the  enemy  test  is  to  be  at  the  service  of  the 
instead  of  its  constructors.  They  strongest  There  axe  few  creations 
found  it  dangerous  to  have  strong  of  man's  hands  so  apt  to  exemplify 
places  witMn  reach  of  their  power-  the  Viigilian  %ie  vos  non  isohis.  It 
ful  and  oppressive  neighbours.  The  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  lasting 
English  side  of  the  IQ^rder  abounds  blessing  to  a  state  that  it  has  built 
in  the  remains  of  grand  old  castles  unto  itself  a  strong  house  of  defence. 
— Cartisle,  Werk,  Norham,  New*  It  was  under  no  propitious  star  that 
castle,  Bamborough,  and  finally  Ber-  Andalusia  fortified  the  European 
wick — after  repeated  fluctuations,  Pillar  of  Herenles.  Gibraltar  in  our 
taken  permanentlr  from  the  Scots  hands  has  withstood  more  hard 
and  enlarged  and  strengthened,  so  pounding  than  any  fortress  in  exists 
as  to  defy  any  power  that  its  old  ence.  We  are  accustomed  to  deem 
owners  oould  bring  against  it  After  it  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the 
Berwick,  the  greatest  of  the  Scots  Empire  as  Spithead  is ;  and  looking 
Border  fortresses  was  Roxburgh,  to  all  the  warlike  conditions  that 
All  that  now  remains  of  it  is  the  seem  possible,  and  the  nature  of  the 
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forces  they  may  render  av&Uable,  that  Dcmkirk  might    have  been  a 

Gibraltar  will  remain  ours  so  long  permanent  possession  of  the  British 

as  we  have  absolute  command  of  the  empire-— «f  Scotland  as  well  as  Eng- 

sea.     Malta  is  in  the  same  category,  land,  for  the  oommander  who  took 

It  was  no  gain,  but  a  dead  loss,  to  it  was  a  Scotchman,   Sir  William 

France  when  Napoleon,  in  his  grand  Lockhart : — 

unscrupulous  way,  taking  it  from-  ,, ^       »    x..   ^    . 

that  Order  of  tniitional  and  time-  '  7P  "'^'^  ^'*^]'?K^1T  ^"^  ^^JS  f*"'^*'^' 

vtMi,  1^1  u^   w  M€KUMvruM  f»uu  ^^""^  ^jj^j  \^\j^g  proTTilsed  that  he  woald  lay  up 

honoured  renown  who  had  held  it  all  Uie  money  in  the  Tower,  and  that  ft 
for  Christendom  at  large,  made  it  should  not  be  touched  hot  upon  extra- 
one  of  the  priaes  for  the  European  ordinary  occaaions.  Scbonbeig  advUed 
Powers  to  fight  for.  The  end  of  his  ^^^  .^J"  opposition  to  aU  this  the  kinK 
^•^^^«r  «,.r  *«  ^«*  :•»♦«  *u^  u».^A«  should  keep  It :  for,  considering  the 
rapaaty  was  to  put  mto  the  hands  ^^val  power  of  languid,  it  could  not  be 
of  the  chief  Power  at  sea  a  strength  taken.  He  knew  that  though  France 
that  can  hold  in  check  all  prepon-  spoke  big,  as  if  they  would  break  with 
derance  on  land  bearing  eastward  England  unless  Uiat  was  delivered  up, 

on    our    distant  Oriental    empire.  ??S^^F '^'^  m^^^T"  ^?^  "'"""S^^  ^^  [^ 

r^     1     J    L^  1 J    A  1  •  ^         vumyu^j,  Hc  had  cousldcrcd  the  placc  weii,  and  hc 

England    held  Calais  for  centonea  ^as  sore  It  conW  never  be  taken  as  long 

by  the  same  tenure.     When  it  was  as  England  was  master  of  the  aca.    The 

lost  in  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  holding  It  wonld  keep  both  France  and 

there  was  the  wildest  excitement  in  SPJ^»  ^"^  *  dependence  upon  Ujc  king: 

.,              . J    11                   X  but  he  was  lingular  in  tliat  opinion,  so  it 

the  country,  and  aU  manner  of  accu-  ^^  ^0,^.  ^nd  all  the  money  paid  for  It 

sations  were  discharged,  from  negli-  was  immediately  squandered  away  among 

g^ice  up  to  treason.     It  was  die  be-  the  miatress's  creatorea."* 
lief  of  the  day  that  England  could 

by  propcs*  care  and  vigilance  have  Ought  we  to  regret  that  these  two 
rendered  its  capture  impossible,  prizes  have  dropped  from  our  hands  ? 
When  Cromwell  took  Dunkirk  from  Perhaps  not  They  would  have 
the  Spaniards,  who  claimed  it  as  a  ^^en  an  arrow  in  the  side  of  a  sen- 
frontier  force  of  the  Netherlands,  sitive,  powerful,  and  quarrelsome 
there  was  again  exultadon  at  the  neighbour,  and  their  purpose  has 
prospect  of  setting  a  foot  on  the  ^>^^  better  effected  by  the  Channel 
other  side  of  the  OhanncL  When  Islands  —  those  thoroughly  legiti- 
it  was  known  that  tiie  English  n^te  possessions  of  the  wearer  of 
cUims  on  this  desirable  acquisition  the  British  crown,  since  they  are  a 
had  been  sold  to  France^  the  public  remnant  of  the  old  Norman  domin- 
wrath  was  roused  again.  There  wasno  ions  of  the  Plantageneta  No  doubt 
appeasing  it  by  pointing  to  Tangier,  this  made  them  no  less  attractive  as 
the  dowry  of  the  Queen  Catherine  <ui  acquisition  to  France;  and  the 
of  Braganza — as  well  offer  compensa-  easy  security  in  which  they  hsve 
tion  for  an  estate  in  Middlesex  by  outlived  all  our  wars,  with  not  even 
offering  a  location  in  Arkansas.  9^  serious  menace,  is  a  testimony  to 
About  this  and  other  signs  of  the  the  influence  of  a  sea  armament  in 
times  the  wrath  of  the  London  the  protection  of  maritime  forts.  In 
rabble  uttered  itself  m  rhyme,—  fact*  with*,  the  vast  works  recently 

accumulated  upon  them,  the  fortir 

**  Three  things  to  he  ■een—  ficaUons  on  the  islands  and  rocks 


Iocs 
JDonitirk,  ^iQSier,  and  a  barrea  qaeen/*     of  the  Channel  have  come  to  be  a 

superfluity  of  strength,  looking  to 

Burnet  records  the  opinion  of  a    the  condition  of  the  Power  whose 

man  well  able  to  judge,   and  not    fleets  and  arsenals  they  were  raised 

likely  to  be  blinded  by  nationaUty,    to  menace.    It  is  of  more  moment 


♦  Own  Thnes,  b.  U.  1063. 
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to    us    to    possess    tnore    distant  it  should  be  met,  and  aire  designing 

strengths — as,  for  instance,  in  the  the  proper  fortresses  that  shomd  be 

words   oi  M .  Thiers,  *^  the  Cape  of  raised  on  each  for  the  protection  of 

€k>od  Hope,  which  is  the  Gibraltar  the  empire. 

of  the  kidian  Ocean,  as  the  Mauri- .  The  fundamental  maxim  on  which 
tius  is  its  Malta."  *  the  science  of  fortification  rests  is. 
It  has  been  the  destiny  of  France,  that  it  is  an  economy  of  troops  *,  it 
as  of  some  other  natiqns,  to  be  from  makes  small  forces  as  formidable  as 
time  to  time  stimulated  by  some  ar^  large.  But  in  this  perhaps  it  re« 
dent,  ambitious,  and  accomplished  sembles  those  economical  arrange- 
ruler,  who  has  lifted  her  institutions  ments  which,  ^epending^  on  abun- 
up  to  a  position  which  their  own  in-  dant  ready  money,  are  only  available 
nate  strength  and  steadinesshayebeen  to  the  rich.  It  is  almost  a  rule  of 
insufficient  to  keep.  With  the  great  warfare,  that  in  any  great  contest 
Colbert  for  his  right-hand  man,  Louis  the  stronger  Power  sweeps  away  all 
XIV.  raised  many  great  fortresses  to  the  fortresses  from  the  weaker.  This 
adorn  and  strengthen  his  territories,  is  a  still  more  emphatic  law  in  naval 
They  not  only  spread  over  France,  warfare,  A  land  force  may  be 
but  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  heavily  cumbered  by  disaster  after 
of  the  great  French  colonial  empire,  disaster,  and  yet  have  life  in  it 
whose  outline  covered  so  much  of  the  capable  of  springing  up  into  new 
map  of  North  America.  The  cap-  and  streng^ened  vitality,  like  Pms- 
ture  of  the  greatest  of  them — Quebec  sia  in  1618;  but  a  beaten  navy  is 
— settled  the  ownership  of  them  all.  blown  out  of  the  water,  and  not  a 
The  fortresses  could  not  create  an  stitch  of  canvas  bdongiog  to  the 
enterprising  race  fitted  to  subdue  the  territory  that  owned  it  can  keep 
wilderness  and  fill  it  with  industry,  the  sea.  The  Prince  of  Joinville, 
traffic,  and  men.  To  those  who  when,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
were  destined  really  to  hold  the  he  wrote  that  amiable  pamphlet  to 
territory,  the  forts  were  of  little  use.  show  that  it  was  only  by  piracy  and 
In  the  far  northern  districts  great  unexpected  descents  on  unfortified 
.remnants  of  these  works  are  found  spots  that  France  could  strike  Eng- 
waste  and  useless,  like  the  vestiges  land  from  the  sea,  described  the  in- 
of  some  mighty  people  of  old  who  exhaustible  resources  of  his  country 
have  disappeared  from  the  world,  so  for  land  war,  and  the  appearance  of 
that  the  works  have  been  superfiu-  new  armies  after  all  seemed  to  be 
ous  to  a  population  ten  times  as  nu«  drained  ofi*;  and  contrasted  this  with 
merous  as  those  for  whose  needs  the  speedy  extirpation  of  the  French 
they  were  built  These  are  not  the  navy,  warlike  as  well  as  mercantile, 
only  fortresses  that  have  alighted  on  in  the  great  war.  It  was  one  of 
waste  places  where  no  enemy  was  Voltaire's  clever  sayings,  that  when 
likely  to  come  near  them.  The  his  countrymen  built  a  new  ship  the 
number  of  fortresses  that  have  been  English  took  it  from  them,  and  corn- 
found  to  be  out  of  the  way  and  plimented  them  on  the  superiority 
useless  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  of  their  naval  architecture, 
might  be  a  valuable  inquiry  at  a  The  law  that  all  goes  to  the 
time  when  many  bustling  people  are  stronger,  is  for  many  reasons  not  so 
showing  us  the  exact  tnck  mat  an  absolute  as  to  fortresses ;  but  it  is 
invading  army  is  some  day  to  take,  the  prevailing  rule.  A  great  con- 
are  fixing  the  precise  points  where  quenng  army,  such  as  Marlborough 

*  CoDBulatc  and  Empire,  vil.  126. 
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*  commanded,  sweeps  all  before  it  tically-fortified  districts  in  Europe, 
Fortresses  are  merely  impediments  including  '^the  classic  land  of  for- 
to  its  march,  giving  compensation  to  tified  defence.^*  So  easily  and  rapidly 
some  extent  by  the  prisoners  and  was  it  all  done,  that  a  great  reaction 
the  munitions  of  war  taken  along  against  material  defences  laid  bold 
with  them,  and  sometimes  by  the  on  public  opinion ;  and  there  was  a 
possession  of  the  fortresses  them-  doctrine  that  all  fortifications  should 
selves  as  available  against  their  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth  as 
builders.  It  was  the  peculiar  boast,  pernicious  impediments  in  time  of 
indeed,  of  the  eulogists  of  Marl-  peace,  and  useless  encumbrances  in 
borough,  that  he  neyer  *' sat  down,"  time  of  war.  When  extreme  opin- 
as  it  is  termed,  betore  a  fortified  ions  get  currency,  there  follows,  by 
place,  without  taking  or  destroying  a  sort  of  natur^  law,  a  middle  and 
it  In  his  long  list  of  triumphs  practical  policy  which  generally  wins 
of  this  kind,  we  hare  Kaiserworth,  credit  for  true  wisdom.  In  tnis  in- 
Tenloo,  Li^e,  Bonn,  Ghent,  Brou-  stance  it  held  that  it  was  not  the 
ges,  Antwerp,  Oudenarde,  Ostend,  principle  of  fortification  that  had 
Menin,  Dendermond,  Ath,  Lille,  proved  a  fallacy,  but  the  existing 
Toumay,  Mons,  Douai,  Bethune,  practice.  There  had  been  no  im- 
Bouchain  :  was  oyer  mural  crown  proyements  in  the  art  of  defence  since 
so  afiSuently  decorated?  The  sur-  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  France 
yiving  garrison  of  each  would  go  to  had  suddenly  become  a  new  and 
enlarge  the  numbers  taken  from  the  terrible  school  in  the  art  of  attack, 
enemy^s  forces ;  for  though  part  of  It  was  for  France  itself  to  find  out 
a  beaten  army  may  escape,  it  is  how.  fortified  places  were  to  be  kept, 
otherwise  with  the  gairison  of  a  for  she  had  now  the  strongest  inter- 
captured  fortress.  The  instalments  est  in  their  fate.  The  simple  ques- 
thus  taken  from  the  enemy  would  tion  was,  how  she  was  to  keep  the 
be  small  individually,  no  doubt ;  for  places  she  had  taken ;  and  from  the 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  great  Camot,  who  had  oiganised  her 
not  then  the  practice  for  armies  to  conquering  armies,  an  answer  was 
cast  in  their  lot  with  fortresses,  so  to  come  to  this  question  also, 
as  to  render  up  some  sixty  thousand  Camot*s  studies  on  fortification 
men  at  a  time,  instead  of  a  garrison  sought  their  conclusion  through 
of  some  two  thousand.  So  many  mixed  elements  of  politics  and 
strong  places  transferred  from  those  science.  He  uttered  views  on  for- 
who  relied  on  them  for  protection,  tified  towns  which  were  of  intense 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ene-  moment  and  interest  to  the  revolu- 
mies  from  whom  they  sought  pro-  tionists.  The  first  idea  of  a  fortified 
toction,  might  have  suggested  the  town  was  a  mere  wall  to  protect  the 
consideration,  how  far,  taking  war  in  industrious  burghers  from  neighbours 
its  larger  issues,  there  is  wisdom  in  who  were  armed  banditti  rather  than 
reliance  on  mere  physical  impedi-  armies.  When  the  burghers  had  to 
ments  and  the  purely  material  ele-  be  defended  against  regular  armies  in 
ments  of  warfare.  So  far  as  they  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  wall  was 
were  yaluable  to  their  possessors  at  found  insufficient,  and  the  citadel  (»* 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  to  the  fortress  began  to  grow.  But  this 
same  or  something  like  tne  same  work  was  more  terrible  to  the  citi- 
extent  had  they  become  yaluable  to  zens  than  a  foreign  army :  it  was 
the  other  side  ere  itwas  over.  an  eyer-present  power  of  oppression. 
The  opening  wars  of  the  French  Whether  held  for  some  great  soy- 
Rcvolution  swept  over  the  most  artis-  ereign,   or  by  a  local   feudal   lord 
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in  his  own  right,  the  citadel  domi-  have   blundered    like    an    imbecile 
neered  over  the  burghal  community,  made  no  fitting  contribution  to  that 
Down,  then,  with  all   the  citadels.  ^* glory"  which  was  the  euiding-star 
When  these  were  gone,   the  mere  or  the  ignis  fatuut  of  the  *  History 
wall  with  its  trifling  defences  be-  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire.*    He 
came  useless;   and  the   city,   long  found  that    there  had  been  many 
stifled   by  its    fallacious    defences,  German  accounts  of  the  afiair,  **  the 
would  enjoy  the  freedom  of  an  open  writers  of  which  have  made  a  point 
town.     Fortresses  were  to  be  placed  of  abusing  General  Mack  and  ex- 
where  they  were  most  desirable  for  tolh*ng  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  in 
the  strategy  of  war ;  and  the  siege,  order  to  account,  by  the  silliness  of 
like  the  battle-field,  was  to  be  re-  a  single  individual,  for  the  disasters 
moved  from  the  door  of  the  peaceful  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  to  dimi- 
citisen.     The  idea  was  in   Keeping  nish  at  the  same  time  the  glory  of 
with  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  the  French.     These  works   are  all 
generous,  and   ingenious  spirits  of  inaccurate    and    unjust,    and    are 
nie  age.     A  great  unpulse  was  given  grounded,  for  the  most  part,  on  false 
to  the  science  of  fortification.    But  circumstances,  the  impossibility  even 
neither  Camot,  nor  the  great  master  of  which  i^  demonstrated.'*    Thiers 
who  superseded  him,  found  the  way  has    the   true    historical    spirit    of 
to  raise  with  the  hand  of  man  that  wresting  the  truth  out  of  facts  and 
bulwark  which   the   hand  of  man  details,   however   intricate    or    dis- 
is    incapable    of    destroying.      In-  couraging;    and  having  got  at  the 
deed,    Camot,    after   he   hiul    seen  truth,  he  tells  it  when  it  does  not 
through  the  war,  and  the  fate  of  its  tend  to  dim  the  **  glory  **  of  France, 
several  forces,  published  a  proposal  He  is  fond,  too,  of   upsetting  any 
to  desert  the  whole  scheme  of  forti-  favourite  popular  doctrine ;   and  so 
flcation,  and  revert  to  the  old  cir-  he  could  enter  on  the  vindication  of 
cular  ^nbankment  the  poor  Austrian  general  with  good 
Early  in  that  drama  of  the  hnmi-  heart,  having  **  procured  with  great 
liation  of  Germany,  the  retributive  difllculty  one  of  the  scarce  copies  of 
act  of  which  has  just  been  played  out,  the  defence  presented  by   General 
came  the  memorable  and  mstructive  Mack  to  the  council  of  war  before 
event  of   the  (iapitulation  of  Ulm.  which  he  was  summoned  to  appear.*^ 
Thirty  thousand  men  capitulating.  Originally,  and  as  part  of  the  f  unda- 
and  marching  forth  from  a  fortress  mental  plan  of  the  war,  Mack  had 
without  striking  a  blowl     Europe  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men 
was  astotmded.      If  General  Mack  at  Ulm.     This  army  would  have  a 
was  not  an  utter  imbecile,  with  none  tough  contest  with  the  powerful  and 
but  imlfeciles  to  counsel  and  assist  victorious  French  had  it  remained 
him,  there  must  have  been  treachery,  whole.  **  The  grand  fault  lay  in  divid- 
But  in  these  days  the  capacity  for  ing   itself.     It   ought  to   have   re- 
capitulation   has    made    the    Ulm  mained  or  eone  forth  together — re- 
aflair  a  trifle.     Before  it  had  sunk  mained  to  fight  an  obstinate  battle 
into  insignificance  under  the  more  with  seventy  thousand  men;  gone 
recent  achievements,  it  was  examined  forth  to  rush  with    these  seventy 
by  one  to  whom  the    modem  in-  thousand  men  upon  one  of  the  points 
stances  became  a  matter  of  deep  per-  of  the  investment,  and  there  to  find 
sonal    interest      Thiers  was    in  a  either  death  or  that  success  which 
position  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  fortune    sometimes    grants    to    de- 
of  General  Mack.     To  hold  him  to  spair."*      But  the  greater  part  of 

*  Consulate  and  Empire,  aathorUed  translatioo,  vL  62. 
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the  force  had  been  removed  by  retreat  on  Portugal  he  left  the 
authority,  which  Mack,  though  he  French  besieging  Badajos.  By  all 
commanded  in  chief,  could  not  con-  the  proper  pedantry  of  warfare'  he 
troL  The  Archduke  Charles,-  who  ought  to  have  raised  ^e  siege.  The 
earned  praise  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  earnestly  besought  him  to 
superannuated  soldier,  carried  away  come  to  the  rescue  in  the  usual  way ; 
twenty  thousand  as  an  escort  to  hitn-  but  he  had  other  designs.  Retreat- 
self.  Aft^  other  deductions,  the  ing  without  a  blow  for  the  retentkm 
thirty  thousand  men  remaining  were  of  a  fortress  thai  might  hare  covered 
too  small  for  an  army,  and  too  large  his  march  or  his  position,  he  seemed 
for  a  garrison.  The  world,  wh«i  it  under  the  infatuation  that  precedes 
denounced  Mack,  did  not  know  so  a  fatal  doom.  It  was  clear  both  to 
well  as  it  now  knows  that  the  work-  enemies  and  ^ies  that  Massena 
ing  garrison  of  a  fortress  is  its  f unda-  would  drive  him  into  the  sea.  Then 
mental  strength,  and  that  the  capa-  was  it  that  he  took  up  his  perman- 
city  for  resistance  does  not  increase  ent  position  on  the  heights  of  Torres 
with  the  increaseof  numbers  beyond  Vedras.  He  was  not  in  a  f ortreaa, 
what  is  needful->-nay,  it  is  possiUe  yet  he  was  impregnable.  There  was 
that  the  supernumeraries  may  be  this  significant  difierenee  between 
a  source  of  weakness.  The  lessen  the  t?ro  conditions,  that  a  fortress 
taught  at  Ulm  has  been  taken  up  is  there  where  it  is,  and  the  general 
in  the  old  way — its  fortifications  must  acconunodate  himself  to  it. 
have  been  changed  and  improved  so  But  Wellington  accommodated  his 
as  at  least  to  make  them  less  oppres*  fortifications  to  his  army,  with  its 
sivo  to  the  sojourner  in  the  city,  needs  and  objects.  On  one  side  he 
The  bastioned  enceinte  has  been  re>  was  open  to  the  sea  and  the  British 
placed  by  detached  forts.  Whether  fleet,  mcreasing  his  army  with  re- 
the  course  of  war  shall  ever  sweep  emits,  and  plentifully  supplying  the 
in  such  a  direction  ,as  to  try  their  commissariat  On  the  other  side  were 
stren^h,  no  one  can  tell ;  but  the  defences,  found  by  the  French  to  be 
principle  of  surrounding  a  town  by  hopelessly  impregnable.  For  the 
detached  forts  has  been  tried  for  our  health,  spirits,  and  general  condition 
benefit  on  a  grander  scale.  of  an  army,  the  whole  was  infinity 

That  dynamic  law  of  the  di^K)sal  above  the  condition  of  garrison  life, 
of  fortresses  was  exemplified  by  a  In&ct,  it  was  virtually  ueedom  with 
double  phenomenon  in  the  Penin*-  security,  for  the  Unes,  running  over 
sular  War.  The  gveat  citadels,  so  a  length  of  thirty  miles,  were  too 
well  known  to  every  ordinary  reader,  extensive  to  be -invested,  and  with 
were  of  course  erected  for  the  pro-  due  precautions  the  troops  couhl 
tection  of  Spain :   they  were  taken    roam  at  their  pleasure.  * 

by  Napoleon  and  his  assistants,  The  powerful  influence  of  this 
Massena,  Soult,  and  Junot  But  piece  of  strategy  on  the  events  of 
ere  long  from  their  hands  they  the  period  is  not  exhausted  in  the 
passed  into  Wellington's.  It  was  history  of  the  Peninsular  War.  It 
literally  a  strong  man  armed  taking  was  the  model  on  which  Russia  was 
possession,  but  a  stronger  than  he  to  be  defended.  It  was  part  of 
coming  after.  And  even  more  in-  Welhagton's  scheme  to  clear  the 
structive  than  the  general  outliBe  of  ground  as  he  went,  and  leave  it 
the  event  is  the  policy  pursued  by  barren  to  the  invaders — the  old 
Wellington.  He  did  not  take  the  policy,  by  the  way,  of  the  defence 
fortresses  till  he  found  that  he  was  of  Scotland  in  the  War  of  Inda- 
beyond  doubt  the  strongest     In  his    pendence.     How  the   Russians  ex- 
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celled  their  teacher  in  this  part  of  humiliated  by  his  hau^ty  master, 
the  example  is  known  ererywhere.  had  he  not  a  substantial  compensa- 
They  had  found  and  occupied  tlieir  tion  in  Hanover  f  And  now  he  had 
Torres  Vedras  in  the  camp  at  sneaked  off  and  connived  with  the 
Drissa;  but  it  was  abandoned,  in  enemies  of  his  benefactor.  Such 
a  wise  selection  to  trust  the  safety  was  the  place  in  Napoleonic  history 
<d  the  Russian  army  rather  to  the  of- the  father  of  the  new  Emperor, 
natural  difficulties  of  the  wide  terri-  Prussia  had  been  playing  a  wily 
tory  presently  to  receive  its  coat  of  game  in  smugging  an  army.  At 
snow,  than  to  the  military  skill  at  th#  Treaty  of  Tilsit^  Prussia  came 
the  disposal  of  the  ^npira  As  it  is  under  an  obligation  that  her  army 
briefly  told  by  the  historian,  whose  should  never  exceed  42,000  men. 
conduct  jon  critical  occasions  will  She  had,  however,  a  clever  states^ 
provoke  the  criticism  of  other  his-  man — ^Karl  Augst  Hardenberg — 
torians — ^^  Although  General  PfuhPs  who  invented  a  device  for  turning 
ridiculous  attempt  to  seek  at  Drissa  the  restriction  to  account.  The 
what  Lord  W^ngton  had  found  consoriptioii  was  so  adjusted  that 
at  Torres  Vedras  was  thus  aban-  tiiere  should  never  be  more  than 
doned,  Alexander  by  no  means  the  prescribod  number  embodied  at 
abandoned  the  essential  part  of  his  otice.  But'  individually  each  re- 
plan,  which  consisted  in  a  reta^eat  mained  just  long  enough  to  be  well 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  drilled  and  fit  for  service,  when  a 
whidi,  indeed,  was  approved  of  by  successor  took  his  place.  Thus  in 
aU  persons  of  sagacity.'**  a  few  years  Prussia  had  a  trained 
Let  ns  look  in  as  the  curtahi  rises  reserve  of  120,000  men,  besides  her 
on  another  act  of  the  great  dnuna.  ostensible  army.  The  first  effect  of 
The  retreat  from  Russia  is  over,  and  this  poUcy  was  (me  of  those  things 
its  horrors  have  come  side  by  side  that  seined  to  show  the  l^opeless- 
with  the  driving  of  the  conqueror  ness  of  contesting  fates  with  the 
out  of  Spain.  There  is  not  a  sail  man  of  destiny.  This  treasure, 
upon  the  sea  belonging  to  France,  hoarded  up  secretly  by  his  humble 
and  all  the  coasts  are  exposed  to  her  ally,  was  exactly  what  he  wanted, 
enemies.  Here,  then,  is  an  opening  and  Prussia  must  furnish  a  fitting 
for  Europe  to  pounce  on  the  goieral  contingent  to  the  million  of  men 
enemy  not  to  be  lost  How  strange  that  were  to  cross  the  Niemen. 
the  first  step  in  die  formidable  co-  Even  a^r  the  losses  and  the  do- 
alition  sounds, — the  seduction  and  fection,  Prussia  had  given  a  hint  in 
defection  of  Prussia  1  That  Power  the  art  of  army-malang.  To  meet 
has  deserted  the  banners  of  Napo-  the  great  coalition,  France  must 
leon,  and  is  treated  by  his  eulogists  draw  forth  her*  fighting-men  at 
with  all  the  infamy  due  to  a  deserter,  every  pore.  There  was  to  be  a 
The  ungrateful  hound,  who  owed  so  great  revolution  in  the  French  con- 
much  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  scription,  as  told  in  *  The  Consulate 
master  of  the  world  I  he  might  and  the  Empire.*  ^*  The  appeal  to 
have  been  kicked  from  his  throne ;  arms  in  Germany  had  been  made  to 
but  there  was  only  clipping  of  claws,  all  ciasftes,  but  had  been  first  made 
drawing  of  teeth,  and  a  little  whole-  to  the  young  nobility.  In  France 
some  castigation  to  remind  him  of  the  levies  had  been  taken  in  general 
his  audacious  folly  And  let  him  know  only  from  the  middle  or  lower 
fats  place.    If  he  had  been  somewhat  classes,  the  upper  classes  escaping 

♦  Thiers,  xlT.  59. 
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from  service  by  finding  substitatesi  •'^^  closer.    Is  it  thus  that  the  Im- 

for  whom,  so  horribly   sanguinary  ponal  t^s  are  to  %\xfS&e  the  degra> 

had  the  war  become,  they  were  com-  dation  of  carrying  the  frontier  of  the 

pelled    to    pay   heavy    premiums.  Empire  back,  not  to  the  France  be- 

They  had  hitherto  only  contributed  for«  the    Revolution — that    is    not 

to  the  voluntary  gifts  by  their  for-  yet  in  men's  dreams — but  back  to 

tunes  ;     Napoleon    had    long    been  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  ?    At  all 

desirous    that   they  should    do   so  events,  it  was  necessary  to  retreat 

with    their   persons   also,    and    he  -^t  Brienne  and  Rothiere  the  French 

thought  the  present  occasion  was  a  *^*d  faced,  and  struck  boldly,  but  it 

favourable  opportunity  for   prevail-  ^■s  only  the  hunted  wild  beast  that 

ing  upon  them  to  do  so.      ni  Ger-  turns  and  gores  the  foremost  hounds, 

many  the  young  nohleme  consider  It  was  fifty  thousand  men  retreating 

it  their  duty  to  run    to  arms    at  beforeanarmyof  two  hundred  thou- 

the  head  of  all  the  other  chteses  of  sand,  with  the  prospect  of  indefinite 

the  people  ;    and  why  should  not  enlaijement    But  the  strange  and 

this  be  the  case  also  in  France  ?  significant  feature  of  the  crisis  was 

In  former  times  the  French  nobUs$e  this :  Napoleon  possessed  as  Utfge  a 

had  allowed  to  none  the  honour  of  force  as  Uie  Coalition — two  hundred 

preceding  them  on  the  battle-field :  thousand  men  in  arms  served  under 

arms  were  then  their  profession —  his  command;  but  three-fourths  of 

their  glory — the  greatest  passion  of  them  were  garrisoned  in  fortresses, 

their  life.    And  why  should  it  not  and  were  no  more  at  his  disposal 

be  so  at  the  present  time  ?*'    The  in  the  immediate  crisis  than  if  they 

reason  that  kept  thdr  parents  from  had  been  in  so  many  Prussian  or 

the  service— that  they  *Moved  the  British  prisons.     No  doubt  eadi  of 

old  dynasty,  and  disliked  the  new "  the  isoUted  bands  that  could  not 

—is  disposed  of  with  others,  leaving  be  brought  to  the  front,  whore  they 

the  conclusion  that  the  young  nobles  were  so  sorely  needed,  would  give 

should  be  tempted  and  pressed  into  its  own  amount  of  trouble.     It  was 

the  service.    And  it  may  now  be  due  to  jbis  allegiance,  to  the  dictates 

said  that  it  might  have  been  bett^  of  heroism  and  to  the  traditions  of 

for  France  at  this  day  had  her  con-  the    soldier,   that    the    c<Hnmander 

scription — since  a  conscription  there  of    each  fortress  should    hold  out 

was  to  be — possessed  that  element  to  the  Ust ;  and  thus  there  were  so 

of  the  Prussian  system.       .   ,  many  isolated    centres,  where  the 

We  are  in  **  the  campaign  of  the  destruction    of    human  life    made 

Elbe.**    Liitzen  and  Bautzen  have  busy  progress  without   leading   to 

been  fought,  and    Napoleon   holds  any    effective    result      There  was 

his  court  in  Dresden.      Again  re-  Davoust  in  Hamburg,   and  Camoi 

lentless  facts  seem  to  proclium  that  in  Antwerp — the    one   among    the 

these  painful  efforts  of  continental  most  ferocious,  the  other  among  the 

Europe  to  throw  off  her  destined  gentlest,  spirits  of  the  day,  but  both 

roaster    are    hopeless.      But    then  chained  down  to  work  with  equal 

comes  Leipsic  to  turn  the  tide  of  zeal  at  the  same  bloody  task, 

fortune  at  last    The  French  army,  So  came  the  abdication  of  Fon- 

far  from  home  and  from  reinforce-  tainebleau  and  the  first  occupation 

ments,  is  gradually  lessening,  while  of  Paris  in  1814.     When  disasters 

the  hosts  of  the  AUies  increase  both  come,  breaking  through  all  efforts  to 

in   numbers  and  in  spirit      The^  resist  them,  we  human  beings  have 

are  forming  that  ^*  iron  ring,"  as  it  a  rooted  propensity  to  think  that 

was  called,  that  is  to  press  closer  it  is  from  too  Uttle,  not  too  much. 
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of  the  kind  of  resistance  offered  that  lavished  millions  on  Alessandria, 
the  calamity  has  occurred.  We  have  Messina,  Venice,  Palma  -  Nuoya, 
great  difficulty  in  convincing,  our-  Flushing,  Texel,  Hamburg,  and  Dant- 
selves,  even  in  suspecting,  that  we  are  zic,  and  had  neglected  the  capital  of 
in  a  wrong  groove.  If  a  little  persecu-  France.  If  he  had  commenced  to 
tion  fails  to  make  people  orthodox,  fortify  Paris  in  the  days  of  his  pro- 
give  them  more  of  it  If  much  re^  speri^f,  the  Parisians  might  have 
straining  and  scolding  has  not  made  smiled,  and  there  would  have  been 
people  virtuous,  restmh  the  harder  no  harm  done.  In  January  1814 
and  scold  the  louder.  If  the  whip  such  a  proceeding  would  have  made 
and  the  dungeon  fail  in  reducing  them  tremble,  and  would,  have  aug- 
crime,  try  a  good  deal  of  the  gallows,  mented  the  disaffection  of  some. 
So  the  evil  done  by  the  fortresses  However,  in  Napoleon's  opinion, 
was  to  be  conquered  by  more  of  the  were  Paris  beyond  the  possibility  of 
same ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  many  danger,  the  success  of  the  approach- 
people  in  this  country  who  consider  ing  campaign  would  be  secure ;  for 
that  late  events  in  Paris  loudly  call  if,  in  manoeuvring  between  the  Aisne, 
to  us  to  fortify  London,  taking  care  the  Mame,  the  Aube,  and  the  Seine, 
that  our  fortifications  be  more  tho-  which  flow  concentrically  towards, 
rough  and  effective  than  those  of  our  Paris,  he  had  been  certain  of  a  com- 
fiighty  neighbours.  mon  focus  where  they  all  unite,  he 
The  remedy  was  to  add  to  the  would  have  acquired  a  liberty  of 
fortresses  on  the  frontiers  and  the  action  which  would  have  given  him, 
approaches;  and,  lastly,  to  fortify  with  his  genius,  with  his  perfect 
Paris.  We  "find  Thiers  looking  back  knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  hold- 
to  the  poor  availabilities  for  protec-  ing  possession  of  all  the  passages, 
tion  in  periods  ^^  before  a  patriot  an  immense  advantage  over  enemies 
King  had  covered  these  positions  embarrassed  in  their  progress,  al- 
with  impregnable  fortifications."*  ways  ready  to  repent  of  having  ad- 
Sitting  within  these  impregnable  vanced  too  far,  and  whom  he  might 
fortifications,  he  seems  to  utter  his  probably  have  surprised  in  some 
eloquent  narrative  in  that  sense  of  false  position,  where  he  would  have 
relief  tinged  with  awe  which  is  apt  overpowered  theoL  On  this  account 
to  inspire  our  thoughts  when  we  he  was  continually  thinking  of  forti- 
look  back  out  of  conditions  of  su-  fy ing  Paris,  but  he  feared  the  moral 
preme  security  into  times  of  peril  effect  of  such  a  precaution.  He  had 
and  disaster.  *^More  than  once,  ordered  a  committee  of  Engineer 
even  in  the  heyday  of  his  prosperity,  officers,  appointed  especially  for  the 
had  Napoleon,  by  a  kind  of  pre-  inspection  of  fortresses,  to  draw  up 
science  which  revealed  to  him  the  a  plan  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  with 
consequence  of  his  errors,  without  instructions  to  keep  the  matter  a» 
teaching  him  to  avoid  them — more  profound  secret  As  the  plan  tiiey 
than  once,  even  then,  had  he  in  proposed  required  immediate  and 
fancy  seen  the  armies  of  £urope  at  conspicuous  labours,  he  had  aban- 
the  foot  of  Montmartre ;  and  after  doned  them,  and  had  contented  him- 
each  dark-boding  vision  had  he  re-  self  with  selecting  quietly  and  un- 
solved to  fortify  Paris.  But  again  ostentatiously  sites  where  redoubts 
carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  his  could  be  erected."  t 
thoughts  and  his  passions,  he  had  But  we  are  not  done  yet  with  the 

♦Authorised  traDslatlon,  xvll.  314. — " Avant  qn^un  Roi  patriote  e  t  couvert  cea 
positions  (le  fortlticationfi  invluciblee.^* — Hist  du  Consiilat  et  de  r£inpire,  xvU.  588. 
•f  Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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influence  of  the  existing  forkesses  built  in  France  cost  no  more  money 

on  the  great  crisis.     The  garrisons  than  the  support  of  the  cayaby  force 

were  locked  up  in  distant  fortresses,  of    the  monarchy  had    cost  for  a 

and  unavailable  for  their  master^s  quarter  of  a  century — but  were  they 

army,  but  they  were  not  always  to  worth  as  much  as  the  cavalry  force  ? 

be  at  a  distance ;  and  though  maqy  As  to  the  fortresses  that  first  locked 

were    killed,    enough    survived    to  up  and  then  sent  forth  Napoleon^s 

make  an  element  of  some  considcra-  troops,  it  may  be  perhaps  said  that 

lion  in  the  resources  of  the  time,  they  did  good,  on  the  whole,  to  our 

These    men    dispersed    among    the  side  of  the  contest     They  brought 

citizens  were  children  of  the  camp,  the  break-up  of  the  government  of 

to  whom  the  prospect  of  a  peace-  Napoleon  in  1814;  and  as  to  the  cam- 

ful  reign  was  far  worse  than  the  paign  of  1815,  did  it  not  extinguish 

bitterness   of  death.      It   was    not  the  whole  long  contest  in  a   olaze 

only    the    annihilation    of  all    that  of  glory  round  the   British  arms? 

made  life  dear  to  them  and  worth  This  is  a  kind  of   reasoning    that 

keeping,  but  it  was  starvation.     Of  tells  better  on  the  other  side  of  the 

the  instalments  of  military  power  Channel  than  here.    We  are  a  peo- 

that  thus  fell  back  on  France,  one  pie.  slow  to  admit  that  glory,  though 

alone — the  garrison  of  Hamburg —  a  fine  thing  in  itself,  is  full  compen- 

would  have  been  a  mighty  accession  sation  for  the  casualties  that  leave 

to  Napoleon  in  his  struggle.     ^^  Mar-  widows    and  orphans.     But  if  the 

shal  Davoust,  by  this  memorable  de-  fortresses  were  a  benefit  to  us,   so 

fence,  procured  for  our  negotiators  much   the  more    did    they  diverge 

a  valuable  object  of  compensation,  from  the  purpose  of  their  architects, 

saved  for  France  80,000   men,   an  which  was  to  benefit  themselves; 

immense    war     material,    and    the  and  so  here  there  was  a  signal   in- 

honour  of  the  national  standard."  *  stance  of  the  vos  nan  vohia,  which 

Among  the  many  causes  that  go  we  have  set  down  as  the  standing 

to  account  for  the  wondrous  reign  diflSculty  and  defect  in  the  systems 

of  the  Hundred  Days,  not  the  least  of    fortification    from    which     the 

was  this  emptying  of  the  fortresses,  greatest    triumphs   have    been    ex- 

and  pouring  their  contents  in  among  pected.     These  masses  stood  stem 

ihe  French    people.     In    fact,    this  and  obdurate,  unaccommodating  to 

created  the  force  that  was  necessary  the  shifting  conditions  around  them, 

for    the    accomplishment  of  Napo-  and  the  man   who  did  most  of  all 

leon's  feat     It  made  the  new  war  men  in  this  age  to  bend  both  moral 

practically  a  continuation  of  the  old.  and  material  forces  to  his  will,  could 

The  men  could  not  come  when  they  no   more  influence  these   stubborn 

were    wanted    in     1814,     so    their  creations  of  human   skiU,   than  he 

master  had  to  give  in  and  hide  him-  could  those  elements  which   swept 

self    in     Elba.     They    reappeared  away  his  Moscow  army, 

again,  and  so  did  he,  and  that  fol-  On  a   minute  examination   there 

lowed  his  reappearance  which  we  come .  out  parallels   between    these 

all  know.  events  and   those  of  recent  times. 

Now  comes  the  question— of  what  curious  and  interesting.     It  has  been 

profit  were  these  fortresses  to  the  again  the  vos  nan  tohis  with  a  venge- 

cause  of  France,  or  of  Napoleon  ?  ance,  as  the  expressive  common  say- 

Carnot  had  satisfied  the  Directory  ing  goes.     Where  are  the  prophecies 

that  all  the  fortresses  that  had  been  about  the  fortification  of  Paris  thut 

♦  Thiers,  xviii.  13. 
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made  any  approach  to  the  reality?  would    be    hardly   possible.      All    the 

and  yet  this  reality  is,  even  as  a  avenues  being  comm^ded,  the  inhabit- 

/«^r.f^#i;/.f;^«%    «#    «n4^*A:».^>^»o    1:1,^  ants  might  soon  be  made  to  feel  that  they 

^nta^diction   of    antaapations,    like  ^^^e  not  only  prisoners,  but  in  absolute 

the  fate  of  many  a  fortress.     Ihere  dependence    for    subsistence    on   their 

was  an   odd  prejudice  against  the  jailers.    The  pressure  might  be  tightened 

works   in    this  country.     It  was  a  or  relaxed  according  to  chxiumstances."* 

hollow  pretence  to  say  &at  they  were  Of  the  capacity  of  the  works  to 
merely  for  the  protection  of  Paris —  defend  the  capital  from  any  force 
they  were  to  make  Prance  strong ;  that  united  Europe  could  poiu'  into 
and  when  France  felt  herself  strong,  France,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
she  was  the  general  bully  of  Europe.  That  they  would  keep  down  the 
But,  on  the  whole,  people  could  tiu'bulence  of  the  most  turbulent 
only  speak — it  was  preposterous  to  population  known  to  history,  ad- 
demand  that  Paris  should  abstain  mitted  of  no  doubt.  Hence  that 
from  protecting  herself.  The  '  Quar-  turbulence  resolved  to  look  after  its 
terly  Review '  took  up  the  question,  own  interests,  and  denounced  the 
devoting  to  it  a  discourse  that  was  project  as  a  vile  plot,  under  the  plea 
pronounced  temperate  and  sagacious  of  patriotism,  to  enslave  the  city 
m  its  day ;  and  the  following  pas-  and  suppress  free  thought  So  came 
sages  taken  from  it  may  exemplify  the  war-cries  of  A  has  les  fortes  d^-  * 
what  becomes  of  such  sagacity  when  tachis  /  and  A  has  les  bastilles  !  while 
applied  to  matters  so  endowed  with  a  more  cynical  and  witty  spirit 
a  capacity  for  confounding  the  noted,  that  though  the  works  pro- 
wisdom  of  the  wise : —  fessed  to  give  a  proper  welcome  to 

♦'Thai  the  fortifications  of  Paris  give  ^^  ^foreign  enemy,  it  was  with  an 

to  the  Executive  Government  the  power  f^Triere  pensee  for  dear  Pans  herself, 

of  controlling  with  care  the  most  formida-  Some  ingenious  critics  showed  that 

ble  insurrectionary  movement  of  its  in-  the  ranges  of  the  guns  were  such  as 

I*H«l^'iK'i%^^'''''^  ^..^"""llV*    Pk*  to  concentrate  cross-fires  in  the  Rue 

the  method  of  accompllshmg  this  will  be  o*    a    a  •  j  i.u    tm        jit. 

by  bombardment,  is  questioned  ih  detail,  ^J;  Antome  and  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 

nntll  **8ome  new  power  shall  be  Intro-  "lie — the   old  focuses   of    riot  and 

duced   into  the  practice  of   artillery.'*  revolution.     It  required  much  poax- 

But  ''  thouKh  the  threat  of  a  bombard-  ing  of  the  patriotic  spirit,  and  all 

X^\rteo',;''^op'rce?",S.e^^^^^^  i^«  aid  that  Thiers  could  \ke  from 

ftcatlons  afford  other  means  of  keeping  "^®  conduct  of  Bntam  m  the  bom- 

them  In  subjection ;  and  these  so  effective,  bardment   of  Acre,   and   the  gene- 

that  the  necessity  for  openly  employing  ral  attitude  of  Europe,  to  obtain  a 

force  need  hardly  over  arise.    On  the  first  period  of  popular  toleration  for  the 

manifestation  of  discontent,  the  trooi)8  m  L^_.i,      Tk^»«  ;-  ^r^  ^^„k+  «.k«4.  lu 

the   forts   might  be  increksed  without  ^^^     ^^^^^  i»  "^  ^^^^^  ^^*  <^« 

making  any  show  of  preparation.     As  (Government  of  the  day  desu*ed  to 

4000  men  would  be  but  a  moderate  aver-  further  both  purposes — the  safety  of 

age  for  the  garrison  of  the  fort*  of  which  the  capital  and  its  subjection  to  the 

there  arc  sixteen,  a  force  might  thus  be  lo™ 

drawn   round   Paris   of   not   less   than         ™.\  1     •     xt.  x  i.  .  , 

60,000.    These  troops,  aU  removed  from         ^^^  paralysis  that  has  overtaken 

free  Intercourse  with  the  citizens,  would  both   objects,   the   one   immediately 

be  little  liable  to  the  seductions  which  after  the  other,  is  surely  the  sternest 

have,  In  fact,  been  the  main  cause  of  and   the  greatest    rebuke   ever  ad- 

evcrythlng  that  has  been  called  a  victory  ^i„:o*„,^  ♦^  k.,«.-«  t^^^J'  u*      v  * 

of  the  people-  and,  what  Is  not  less  Im-  ^mistered  to  human  foresight     Yet 

portant,  a  mutinous  or  rebellious  concert  there  is  no  miracle  in  it,  no  wide 

among  the  military  bodies  themselves  divergence  from  old  historical  causes 

*  Quarterly  Review,  September  1846,  p.  274,  277. 
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and  effects.   We  may  find  precedents  ceding  erents  not  been  what  they 

for  the  events  at  every  point.     Ulm  were.    We  cannot  say  that  without 

was  a  small  rehearsal  of  Sedan,  Metz,  her  fortresses  France  would  not  have 

and  Paris,   showing  that  fortresses  suffered  other  calamities  heavy  as 

were  things  capable,  under  certain  those  she  has  just  endured,  or  heavier, 

conditions,  of  handing  over  complete  But  we  must  count  the  fortresses 

armies  to  an  enemy.    The  protracted  immediately    responsible    for   what 

defence  of  Sebastopol  fostered  a  re-  occurred. 

liance  in  the  idea  of  armies  assisted  Had  Paris  been  an  open  city,  she 
by  strong  works,  instead  of  isolated  might  have  continued  to  be — in  «U 
fortifications  defended  only  by  garri-  probability  she  would  have  continued 
sons.  But  there  is  the  contingency  to  be— the  Paris  she  was  a  year  ago. 
that  a  fortress  may  hamper  an  army  The  Prussian  troops  would  have 
instead  of  protecting  it  So  it  was  respected  her  buildings  and  her  un- 
Uie  fortune  of  war,  on  this  occasicm,  armed  population,  as  they  were 
that  Sedan,  Metz,  and  lastly  Paris  respected  in  1814  and  1815.  France 
itself,  each  locked  up  an  army,  to  be  would  have  suffered  less  moral  de- 
preserved  and  handed  over  to  the  gradation,  for  it  is  not  the  same 
enemy.  The  world  saw  it  most  con-  victory  and  defeat  to  occupy  an  open 
spicuously  in  Paris.  The  cry  ever  town  and  to  take  one  fortified.  What- 
was,  to  throw  the  whole  army  forth  ever  had  been  the  fate  of  the  military 
upon  the  Prussians,  instead  of  petty  power  of  France,  it  would  not  have 
sorties  with  heads  of  columns ;  but  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
the  army  had  no  room  to  deploy.  in  three  great  complete  armies,  but  for 

And  when  their  power  for  defence  the  fortifications  that  forbade  retreat 

has  been  thus  tested  and  doomed,  or  dispersal.      Armies  pressed  by 

what  of  their  ca]^city  for  preserving  superior  niunbers  or  better  soldiers 

internal  order?    For  all  the  world  have  often  ere  now  moved  off  and 

it  reminds  us  of  two  big  babies  get-  rallied.     How  such  a  feat  is  to  be 

ting   themselves  covered  with    the  effected,  depends    on    many  condi- 

plate  -  armour    of   a  knight  of  the  tions,  and  especially  on  the  skill  of 

middle  ages,  and  trying  to  handle  the  leader.     But   for  one  form  in 

his  weapons.     They  flounder  about,  which  it  was  accomplished,  and  that 

perpetrating  no  end  of  clumsy  mis-  thoroughly,  we  again  recall  Welling- 

chief,  but  neither  can  give  the  coup  ton  and  Torres  Vedras.    That  exactly 

de  grouse  to  the  other,  and  they  ham-  that  tactic  would  have  been  the  one  to 

mer  away  till  the  weaker  is  tired  out  employ  we  must  not  pronounce;  but  if 

That    the   two   forts,    Issy    and  it  had  been,  there  might  have  been  on 

Yanvres,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  some  strong  ground  in  France,  open 

ruffians  ever  prowling  about  Paris  to  the  sea  and  the  fleet  an  army  of 

in  search  of  opportunities  for  crime,  half  a  million  available  against  the  in- 

was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  great  vaders.     The  wider  moral,  however, 

closing  calamities — not  only  of  the  to  be  taken  from  the  two  instances 

death  and  ruin  that  they  brought,  but  is,  that  communities  should  trust  to 

of  that  defacement  of  their  darling  heads  and  hands  rather  than  to  walls 

Paris  which  will  make  them  yet  more  and  ditches.     The  cause  of  Welling- 

odious  to  their  countrymen.     As  a  ton's  tpumph  was  that  his  line  of 

cause  precedent  to  the  forts  falling  defence  was  made  by  himself  on  the 

into  bad  hands,,  was  the  existence  of  occasion,  and  for  the  occasion.     He 

the  forts  at  all.     No  one  can  at  any  had  not  to  accommodate  himself  to 

time  surely  predict  the  course  that  works  erected  by  men  who  could 

events  would  have  taken,  had  pre-  not  forecast  the  events  that  were 
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to  domineer  over  the  emplojment  of  the  Commune  in  our  July  Num- 
and  the  fate  of  their  works.  It  is  ber  must  have  been  very  effective 
among  the  noble  traditions  left  bj  in  showing  how  entirely  the  whole 
the  career  both  of  Marlborough  and  long  tragedy  arose  out  of  local  con- 
Wellington,  that  our  reliance  must  diUons — the  presence  of  a  vast  ap- 
be,  not  in  the  material,  but  the  paratus  for  attack  and  defence,  and 
moral  wealth,  of  our  military  f  orca  the  letting  loose  of  a  band  of  spirits 
It  must  be  in  the  military  capacity  fitted  for  their  use.  Unfortunately 
of  the  men,  from  the  genius  that  it  is  true  that  our  trades-unionist 
can  put  to  its  use  on  an  emergency  cannot  be  trusted  to  abstain  from 
all  the  complicated  materials  at  his  any  crime  that  will  further  his  ob- 
command,  down  to  the  calm  reso-  ject&  But  these  objects  ever  point 
luteness  of  the  '^  file,''  who  feels  as-  to  the  enlargement  of  wages  in  the 
sured  that  the  familiar  motion,  follow-  current  coin  of  the  r^m  ;  .and 
ing  the  well-known  voice  of  command,  many  as  are  the  follies  he  has 
is  the  best  thing  that  he  can  possibly  committed,  he  will  scarcely  be  idiot 
do  both  for  the  success  of  his  cause  enough  to  believe  that  half-crowns 
and  his  own  safety.  It  is  ever  an  evil  will  come  of  affiliation  with  brother 
thing  when  nations  are  induced  to  proletaires  in  Austria  and  Spain  to 
trust  themselves  to  defences  that  are  substitute  the  Positivism  of  Auguste 
changeless  and  inanimate,  and  to  Comte  for  the  religion  of  the  GospeL 
forget  that  everything  must  depend  Moreover,  however  enlightened  and 
on  skill,  courage,  and  living  strength,  ambitious  be  his  designs,  he  would 
If  we  have  to  look  war  in  the  face  find  heavy  difficulties  in  their  prac- 
with  a  decreased  navy  and  a  de-  tical  realisation.  It  does  not  always 
moralised  army,  the  prospect  would  happen  that  the  dry  erinder  of  Shef 
not  be  made  comfortable  by  the  field,  the  shingler  ana  puddler  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  no  fortresses ;  but  Black  Country,  or  the  tailor  of  Tooley 
the  experience  of  France  has  shown  Street,  has  a  familiar  acquaintance 
that  under  such  conditions  a  re-  with  all  the  languages  of  Europe; 
liance  on  fortresses  would  be  utterly  and  he  might  be  somewhat  puzzled, 
fallacious.  when  sitting  in  committee  on  a 
It  might  seem  •  selfish  and  cruel,  report  from  uie  sub-affiliation  branch 
from  our  secure  isolation,  need-  in  Madrid,  Stockhdm,  or  Moscow, 
lessly  to  enlarge  on  the  follies  and  To  look  to  experiences  for  home 
crimes  that  have  been  so  promptly  use  of  a  more  instructive  kind — 
and  terribly  punished  on  the  spot ;  we  see  what  the  ^itary  engineer 
but  peaceful  Europe  suffers  at  large  has  made  of  it  in  France,  and 
from  such  moral  storms.  They  may  in  wisdom  cautiously  beware 
spread  a  panic,  create  a  feeling  of  of  placing  ourselves  too  absolute- 
insecurity,  as  if  standing  on  the  ly  in  his  hands.  His  science  is 
crust  of  a  volcano,  and  give  ready  an  exact  one,  dealing  in  angles, 
ears  to  theproclaimers  of  terrific  pro-  diameters,  segments,  and  parabolic 
phecies.  We  are  told  that  it  came  curves.  But  he  cannot  bring  its 
all  along  of  a  meeting  in  St  Martin's  exactness  to  bear  upon  prescience. 
Hall  in  1866 ;  and  when  the  word  of  He  cannot  be  sure  that  any  enemy 
command  comes  from  the  **  Interna-  will  ever  come  in  the  path  of  his 
tionale,"  the  scenes  of  Montmartre  works  to  try  their  strength;  and  if 
and  Belleville  will  be  repeated  in  it  be  destined  that  one  shidl  come,  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  Liverpool  conditions  of  warfare  may  have  re- 
We  have  the  satisfaction  to  believe  vdutionised  the  kind  of  attack  agaiivit 
that  the  clear  and  instructive  history  which  he  has  made  his  preparations. 
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Tour  enthugiastic  engineer,  like  completes ;  chaque  ann^e,  ils  ajout- 
other  men  of  specialties,  is  par-  ent  de  nouyelles  et  dispendieuses 
tial  to  the  practice  and  exhibition  constructions  d  celles  que  les  sidles 
of  his  attainments.  The  soldier,  j  avaient  d6jd  entass^es;  rennemt 
when  he  surveys  a  tract  of  country,  aurait,  sans  aucun  doute,  beaucoup 
is  apt  to  have  little  sympathy  with  d  faire  pour  franchir  tons  les  fosses, 
the  farmer,  who  looks  to  rotations  tous  les  defiles  6troits  et  sinueux, 
and  tile-draining:  or  even  with  the  toutes  les  portes  cr^nel^es,  tous  les 
geologist,  whose  higher  speculations  ponts-levis,  toutes  les  palissades, 
deal  with  eruptive  primitiye  rocks  toutes  les  ictuses  destinies  aux 
and  sedimentary  strata :  his  eye  manoeuvres  d^eau,  tous  les  remparts, 
instinctively  finds  the  slope  for  a  toutes  les  demi-Iunes  que  r^umss^it 
cavalry  charge,  or  the  depression  les  fortresses  modemes ;  mais  en 
through  which  the  heights  may  be  attendant  un  ennemi  qui  ne  se  pre- 
flanked.  There  is  more  of  this  sentera  peut-6tre  jamais,  les  habi- 
spirit  still  in  the  military  engineer ;  tants  d*une  cinquantaine  de  grandee 
for  his  whole  science  deals  with  the  villes  sont  priv^s  de  g^n6ration  en 
availability  of  physical  conditions,  generation,  de  certains  agremenla, 
A  subtle  philosophy  lurks  under  de  certaines  commodit^s  qui  rendent 
that  story  about  Brindley,  the  great  la  vie  douce  et  dont  on  jouit  libre- 
master  of  inland  navigation,  now,  ment  dans  1e  plus  obscur  village." 
when  under  examination  by  a  Par-  — Arago:  Biographie  do  Camot, 
liamentary  committee,  he  seemed  to  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Set- 
treat  all  natural  means  of  water-tran-  ences,  xii.  85. 
sit  as  unworthy  of  a  great  engineer's  But  recent  experiences,  if  they 
notice;  and  being  asked  if  there  have  been  unpropitious  to  vast  pro- 
was  anything  to  be  made  of  the  cesses  of  fortification,  may  perhaps 
great  rivers,  said  they  were  useful  suggest  new  directions  for  the  skill 
for  feeding  navigable  canals!  Arago,  of  the  engineer,  in  the  small  works 
who  had  a  great  respect  for  Sie  that  do  not  pi^fess  to  interrupt  la- 
engineer's  science,  and  was  in  some  vading  armies,  but  to  protect  certun 
measure  the  Archimedes  of  the  for-  valuable  positions,  and  cannot  be 
tifications  of  Paris,  gives  us  a  lively  turned  to  very  mischievous  accoont 
sketch  of  the  traces  left  upon  the  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  It  is 
face  of  nature  by  the  too  busy  an  instructive  feature  in  the  last 
military  engineer : —  war,  that  though  France  was  the 
*^  On  en  a  vu,.  qui  ne  parcourent  stronger  power  at  sea,  she  was  not 
pas  une  vallee,  qui  ne  gravissent  able  to  touch  the  German  shore 
pas  une  oolline,  qui  ne  franchissent  with  her  fleet  Hamburg  would 
pas  un  pli  de  terrain,  sans  former  le  have  been  a  fine  prise ;  but  it  was 
projet  d'y  ^tablir  une  grande  fortifi-  inaccessible  when  the  buoys  and 
cition,  un  chftteau  cr6nel6,  ou  ime  beacons  were  removed.  But  it  is 
simple  redoute.  La  pens6e  qh'avec  certain  that  had  Britain  been  at  war 
la  facility  actuelle  des  communica-  in  the  same  conditions — that  is  to 
tions,  chaque  point  du  territoire  say,  the  weaker  on  the  sea— either 
pent  devenir  un  champ  de  bataille  with  Franco  or  any  other  Power, 
les  obsMe  sans  cesse ;  c'est  pour  many  of  our  towns  would  have  been 
cela  quMls  s'opposent  a  Fouverture  wrecked,  and,  along  with  much  ha- 
des routes,  k  la  construction  des  man  life,  many  millions'  worth  of 
ponts,  au  d^frichement  des  bois,  au  property  lost  to  the  country :  and 
dess^chement  des  marais.  Les  places  even  with  the  mastery  at  sea,  Oonti- 
de  guerre  ne  leurs  paraissent  jamais  nental  nations  know  that  they  can 
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easily,  as  opportunity  offers,  inflict  like  sermon  on  the  text  that  *^Sir 
desperate  wounds  on  us,  by  running  Sidney  Smith  only  required  a  few 
into  our  harbours  and  attacking  the  hours  to  occasion  an  irreparable  in- 
merchant  shipping  and  the  seaport  jury  to  us  at  Toulon.^'  The  conclu- 
towns.  sion  is  a  precept  to  go  and  do  like- 
The  physical  geography  of  the  wise.  There  are  great  riches  in  Brit- 
two  sides  of  the  Channel  at  once  ain — ^riches  that  can  be  taken ;  or, 
exhibits  the  cause  of  this  special  if  that  is  not  the  fortunate  conclu- 
danger.  The  great  rivers  of  the  sion,  can  at  any  rate  be  destroyed 
northern  part  of  the  Continent  have  by  furtive  incursions  on  her  un- 
their  sources  in  the  central  moun-  guarded  coast, 
tain-ranges— chiefly  in  the  Alps —  The  war  policy  so  announced  is 
and  bring  down  to  the  shore  heaps  not  noble  or  dignified.  It  is  equi- 
of  material  for  depositing  deltas  of  valent  to  pointing  out  a  great  rich 
mud  and  sand.  The  rivers  of  Bri-  man  who  is  too  strong  to  be  openly 
tain — those  especially  of  Scotland,  attacked,  but  his  riches  are  widely 
and  of  the  south  and  west  coast  of  dispersed,  and  he  is  careless  of  their 
England — generally  enter  the  sea  security — ^here  are  opportunities  for 
through  rocky  inlets,  with  deep  the  prowling  thief  and  the  house- 
water.  On  our  side  of  the  Channel  breaker.  The  counter  -  policy  re- 
there  are  thus  many  available  bar-  scmbles  the  domestic  changes  that 
hours  of  refuge,  and  just  so  many  have  been  made  since  the  days  of 
openings  for  penetrating  the  coun-  internal  warfare,  when  each  ijian's 
try  on  mischievous  expeditions,  house  literally  required  to  be  his 
At  the  time  of  the  Paris  fortiflca-  castle.  Insteadof  ramparts,  turrets,' 
tions,  when  it  was  the  policy  of  and  men-at-arms,  we  have  the  door- 
the  Orleanists  to  show  us  as  much  chain  and  bolt,  the  iron  safe,  the 
hostility  as  could  be  laid  out  with-  chubb  lock,  and  the  police.  Works 
out  an  actua]  quarrel,  the  Prince  de  constructed  to  aid  our  navy  in  the 
Joinville  uttered  the  pamphlet  that  protection  of  our  harbours,  coasts, 
became  for  a  time  the  leading  ex-  and  maritime  towns  from  such  at- 
citement  of  the  day  on  both  sides  tacks,  might  be  small  affairs  indi- 
of  the  Channel  Its  title,  as  printed  vidually,  but  as  large  in  the  aggre- 
in  England,  is  *  On  the  State  of  the  gate  as  our  liberality  or  our  appre- 
Naval  Strength  of  France  compared  hensions  might  direct.  Each  having 
with  that  of  England.'  It  showed,  its  own  special  treasure  to  protect, 
with  a  sort  of  stem  candour,  that  and  all  looking  towards  an  enemy 
any  attempt  by  France  to  wrest  from  the  sea,  we  may  safely  believe 
from  us  the  permanent  supremacy  that  such  works  would  give  little  if 
of  the  sea  must  be  counted  among  any  aid  to  an  invading  army  on  a 
fallacious  projects.  But  if  she  scale  to  try  the  issue  of  conquest 
could  not  rule,  she  could  be  very  As  to  the  great  inland  fortresses,  the 
mischievous.  There  is  hope  in  And-  lesson  is,  that  when  an  enemy  is  in 
ingthat  **  it  is  an  incontestable  fact,  a  position  to  besiege  them  the  ques- 
that  although  during  twenty  years  tion  of  supremacy  is  settled,  and 
the  war  of  squadron  against  squad-  their  capture  is  mere  matter  of 
ron  was  almost  always  against  us,  detail. 

the  exertions  of  our  privateers  were  There  is  an  expressive  question,  of 
almost  ever  crowned  with  success.''  ancient  use  in  England — ^^  A  penny 
For  the  benefit  of  these  privateers  for  vour  thoughts."  The  penny  is 
and  their  coadjutors  in  the  small  symbolical  of  value,  like  the  *^  Jen- 
craft  of  the  navy,  there  is  a  war-  ny's  bawbee"  of  the  Scottish  hdreis, 
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or  the  "pretty  penny'^  that  some-  FreDchman  might  be  recognised  all 
times  makes  a  dowry  in  England,  over  the  world  by  his  proud,  tri- 
The  meaning  is,  that  there  are  the  umphant  deportment  It  was  trana- 
tokens  of  absorbing  thoughts  on  some  f erring  to  bos  own  distinct  and  em- 
matter  of  deep  interest  Now  then  phatic  prose  the  idea  of  our  poet, — 
— a  penny  for  the  thoughts  of  Louis  ♦'  prfde  in  each  port,  defiance  in  each  ore, 
Adolphe  Thiers  on  the  whole  affair  I  see  the  lords  of  humankind  paaa  by/' 
from  the  beginning.  No  doubt  he  But  then  throughout  he  tells,  in 
can  balance  the  last  transactions  in  minute  but  interesting  detail,  the 
a  very  neat  and  satisfactorr  way.  precautions  taken  by  Uie  presiding 
He  opposed  the  war,  and  did  his  genius  to  obviate  all  possibility  of 
best  to  save  his  country  from  the  the  failure  of  his  grand  designs, 
calamities  it  was  inflicting.  But  who  That  his  successor  and  imitator 
was  the  trumpeter  who  for  twenty  failed  arose  from  an  obvious  reason — 
years  blew  the  war-trumpet  ?  Look  France  was  unprepared.  But  he — 
at  *The  History  of  the  Consulate  Thiers — had  he  been  at  the  head, 
and  the  Empire.'  If  there  is  any  would  have  left  a  different  story  to 
one  who  has  not  read  this  book,  he  posterity.  It  is  curious  that^  buried 
is  in  one  sense  to  be  envied — a  great  m  an  English  blue-book,  there  should 
intellectual  luxury  awaits  him.  It  be  a  little  morsel  of  Thiersian  auto- 
is  among  the  most  dehghtful  narra-  biography  on  this  point  He  had 
tives  in  all  literature.  It  is  the  some  conversation  with  an  English 
work  of  a  practical  statesman  who  friend  on  his  preparations  for  war  in 
knows  what  he  speaks  about  It  is  1840,  when  Britain  interfered  in  the 
the  fruit  of  long,  patient,  laborious  question  between  Turkey  and  Egypt 
investigation,  often  through  hidden  That  English  friend  thought  his 
recesses  open  to  the  author  alone;  statement  would  afford  a  worthy 
and  the  wnole  is  poured  forth  in  a  example  to  be  studied  by  the  Gov- 
fresh,  full,  transparent  narrative,  that  emment  departments  in  this  country, 
never  stagnates  or  runs  turbid.  and  so  it  was  printed.  It  opens 
This  book  has  aptly  been  called  a  with  a  poor  account  of  subordinate 
historical  epic,  and  the  predominant  officiality  in  France  :  ^*  When .  I  was 
spirit  of  its  stirring  song  is,  that  the  Minister  I  used  constantly  to  find 
policy  by  which  France  can  become  mj  orders  forgotten,  or  neglected,  or 
a  great  nation  is  the  policy  of  war,  misinterpreted.^^  Then,  as  an  in- 
victory,  and  domination.  If  asked  stance  of  the  calamities  that  may  be 
whether  the  pursuit  of  such  a  pol-  incurred  by  the  imbecility  of  subor- 
icy  would  be  beneficial  for  mankind  dinates  when  there  is  no  command- 
at  large,  M.  Thiers  would  perhaps  ing  genius  to  cover  them,  "Buona- 
make  answer,  that  he  is  a  French-  parte  nearly  lost  the  battle  of  Mar- 
man — that  the  elevation  of  France  engo  by  supposing  that  the  Aus- 
is  the  object  of  his  life — and,  that  trians  had  no  bri^e  over  the  Bor- 
accomplished,  he  leaves  the  rest  of  mida.  Three  generals  had  assured 
the  world  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  him  that  they  had  carefully  exa- 
is  thus  that  he  deifies  all  the  steps  mined  the  river,  and  that  there  was 
of  that  hero  who  in  his  better  days  none.  It  turned  out  that  there 
accomplished  the  desired  triumph,  were  two,  and  our  army  was  sur- 
He  is  found  inspiring  his  proud  prised.^'  Then  for  himself,  and  the 
triumphal  spirit  into  the  meanest  of  lesson  taught  by  such  precedents  : 
his  followers ;  and  it  is  with  swelling  '*  When  I  was  preparing  for  war  in 

Eride  that  the  historian    describes  1840,    I    sat    every  day  for    eight 

ow,  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  the  hours  with  the  Ministers  of  War,  of 
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Marine,  ftod  of  the  Interior.  I  al-  On  the  supposition  that  It  had  been 
ways  began  by  ascertaining  the  state  otherwise— had  there  been  a  great  sue- 
of  execution  of  the  previous  deter-  cessful  war  to  send  forth  the  secrets  of 
minations.  T  never  trusted  to  any  the  bureau  to  fill  the  ears  of  fame- 
assurances,  if  better  evidence  could  it  would  be  one  of  our  pennyworth 
be  produced.  If  I  was  told  that  let-  of  thoughts  to  know  in  what  terms 
ters  had  been  despatched,  I  required  the  hero  anticipated  that  the  next 
a  certificate  from  the  clerk  who  had  generation  of  historians  would  record 
posted  them  or  delivered  them  to  his  feat  This  special  curiosity 
the  courier.  If  answers  had  been  arises  from  a  practice  of  his  own  in 
received,  I  required  their  produo-  telling  the  same  thing  in  different 
tion.  I  punished  inexorably  every  ways.  Thus,  when  minute  and 
negligence  and  every  delay.  I  kept  rigorous  precautions  for  the  future 
my  colleagues  and  my  bureau  at  are  taken  by  Napoleon,  they  are  set 
work  all  day  and  almost  all  night  down  as  the  instincts  of  genius ;  but 
We  were  all  of  us  half  killed.  Such  when  the  same  thing  is  dolie,  and 
a  tension  of  mind  wearies  more  than  better  done,  by  Wellington,  we  are 
the  hardest  bodily  work.  At  night  called  to  see  how  much  can  be  ac* 
my  servants  undressed  me,  took  me  eomplished  by  plain  common-sense, 
by  the  feet  and  shoulders,  and  placed  On  U)e  whole;  the  moral  o&  Thiers's 
me  in  bed.^*  As  it  happened,  the  doctrines,  as  interpreted  by  recent 
war  did  not  follow,  so  all  this  hero-  facts,  is,  that  the  nationid  policy 
ism  remained  unsung;  even  **the  is  not  a  sound  one  which  requires 
sailors  at  Toulon  did  not  know  that  always  to  have  a  Napoleon  or  a 
it  was  owing  to  me  that  their  ships  Thi^s  at  the  helm, 
were  well  stored  and  victualled."* 

•  Papers  relating  to  the  'Reoi^ganisation  of  the  Public  Service,  presented  to  both 
Hoosefi  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  1855,  p.  193. 
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MORE  ROBA  DI  ROMA,* 
THE  MAUSOLEUM   OP   HADRIAN,    OR  THE   CASTjLB   ST.    ANGELO. — PART  III. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Rome  was  now  In  a  state  of  com-  But  he  did  not  overlook  the  dangers 
plete  desolation  —  fire  and  war,  of  war  and  the  necessities  of  de- 
famine  and  pestilence,-  tempest  and  fence.  He  restored  the  city  walls 
inundation,  had  ruined  and  de-  and  gates,  erected  towers  for  their 
populated  it  The  once  splendid  defence,  and  completely  fortified 
and  crowded  city  had  shrunken  to  Castle  St.  Angelo,  enlarging  the 
a  village  with  a  handful  of  inhab-  tower  begun  by  Boniface  VIII., 
itants.  The  herdsman  drove  his  planting  two  new  towers  on  the 
fiock  on  the  Capitol,  which  had  bridge,  and  four  new  ones  on  the 
now  become  the  Monte  Caprino,  Castle,  strengthening  it  with  solid 
the  Hill  «f  Goats ;  or  pastured  his  bastions,  and  adding  various  rooms 
cattle  in  the  Forum,  which  had  de-  to  the  interior.  His  reign  was 
generated  into  the  Campo  Yaccino,  short,  but  it  was  devoted  rather  to 
the  Field  of  Cows.  There  was  no  the  arts  of  peace  than  of  war. 
pavement  anywhere.  Cattle  and  During  the  interregnum  before  his 
beasts  of  every  kind  roamed  at  will  election,  each  of  the  Roman  nobles 
through  the  dismal  and  deserted  had  sought  to  impose  his  rights 
streeti.  From  San  Silvestro  to  the  upon  the  Roman  people ;  while,  in 
Porta  del  Popolo,  all  was  either  opposition  to  their  claims,  the  Ro- 
marsh,  haunted  by  flocks  of  wild  man  people,  convening  a  council 
duck  and  overgrown  with  rustling  at  Ara  Coeli,  asserted  their  privi- 
canes,  or  garden  given  over  to  the  lege  to  govern  themselves.  Then 
rearing  of  v^etables.  The  ancient  it  was  that  Stephano  Porcari,  a 
tombs  alone  were  alive,  for  they  noble  Roman,  but  a  friend  of  the 
were  fortresses  for  the  oppression  of  people,  urged  upon  them  to  estab- 
the  people.  The  stars  alone  lighted  lish  their  Bberty,  exhorting  them  to 
the  streets.  profit  by  the  occasion,  and  reclaim 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Rome  their  rights  with  energy.     But  the 

when  Nicholas  V.  succeeded  Euge-  life  had  eone    out  of    tiie  people, 

nius  lY.  in  1447.     As  soon  as  ne  They  woiud  not  listen  to  him.   *At 

was  elected,  he  set  his  hand  to  the  a    later   period,    on    the    occasion 

restoration    and    embellishment    of  of  a  tumult,  he  again  ur^ed  simi- 

the  city.      He  cleared  out  the  old  lar  counsels,  and  again  fuled.     He 

and  ruined  houses,  and  built  new  was  then  exiled.    But  returning  to 

ones;    opened    the    Piazza    de    S.  Rome,  and  animated  by  the  same 

Celso;    erected  the  Church  of -S.  spirit,  he  concerted  with  his  nephew, 

Toodoro,.  and    the   palaces    of    the  Battista  Sciarra,  and  together  they 

Conservator!    and    of     Sta    Maria  formed  a  conspiracy  to  restore  thle 

Novella ;      founded     the     Vatican  Republic  and  the  liberty  of  Rome,  in 

library;  and  devoted  himself  with  conjunction  with  a  number  of  able 

energy  and  goodwill  to  repair  the  men  who  shared  his  views.   The  Gov- 

ravages    of    the    preceding    years,  emment,  however,  got  wind  of  it,  and 

*  Contlaaed  from  oar  March  Number. 
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the  Senator  Giacomo  dei  Cavagnoli,  his     nephew,    Antonio     Duke     of 

aocompanied  hy  a  band  of  soldiers,  Amalfi,  held  possession  of  it ;   and 

went  to  his  house  to  arrest  him.  the    cardinals  were  so   intimidated 

They  found    the  doors  closed  and  that  they  did  not  dare  to  hold  their 

barred  with  iron.     Porcari  was  not  conclave  in  the  Vatican.     Paul  IT., 

there ;  but  the  house  was  filled  with  his  successor,  obtained  possession  of 

conspirators,  who  refused  to  yield,  it,   and  was  the  first  Pontiff  who 

Thereupon  a  fierce  attack  was  com-  intrusted  it  to  the  custody  and  gov- 

menced    in    front,    in    which     the  emorship  of    prelates  and    ecclesi- 

assailants  got  the  best  of   it.      A  astics. 

portion  ol  the  defenders,  led  by  To  Paul  IT.  succeeded  Sixtus 
Battista  Sciarra,  then  endeavoured  IV.,  who  when  he  came  to  the 
to  escape  by  the  back-door.  Backed  throne,  took  possession  of  it  with- 
by  the  wall,  they  here  made  a  stout  out  opposition.  The  appearance  of 
defence,  and  finally  all  escaped  but  the  Castle  at  this  period  is  clearly 
one,  who  in  fighting  unfortunately  shown  in  the  drawing  by  Sangallo, 
cut  the  string  of  his  trunk-hose,  the  architect,  made  about  1465,  in 
which  falling  down  entangled  his  which  it  bears  little  resemblance  to 
legs  so  that  he  was  taken.  The  what  it  is  now.  The  upper  part  is 
rest  of  the  conspirators  in  the  house  crowned  by  the  high  square  towers 
were  made  prisoners,  as  well  as  and  turrcted  additions  made  bv 
Porcari  himself,  who  was  found  hid-  Nicholas  V.  The  whole  fortress  is 
den  in  a  chest  in  his  sister's  house,  girdled  by  a  cincture  of  bastions 
On  the  9th  of  January  1468,  Por-  and  massive  round  towers,  and 
cari  was  hanged  on  the  Castle  St  flanking  the  extremity  of  the  nridge 
Angelo,  from  ttie  tower  on  the  right ;  rise  two  square-built  bulwarks,  which 
and  "  I  myself,"  says  Infessura,  have  now  entirely  disappeared. 
^'  saw  him  dressed  in  black,  in  a  In  a  curious  and  interesting 
ginbetto  and  black  stockings.  His  painting  by  Vittore  Carpaccio  in 
body  was  then  thrown  into  tne  Tiber,  the  Academy  of  Pine  Arts  in  Venice, 
or,  as  some  think,  was  buried  in  Sta  the  Pope  Ciriaco  is  represented  as 
Maria  Traspontina.  On  the  same  coming  forth  with  his  train  of  car- 
day  nine  others  were  hanged  at  the  dinals  from  Castle  St  Angelo  to 
Capitol,  confession  and  communion  receive  Saint  Orsola  (daughter  of 
being  denied  to  them  ;  and  among  King  Mauro)  and  her  virgins,  accom- 
these  was  Angelo  di  Mascio  and  panied  by  the  son  of  Uie  Kinff  of 
his  young  son  Chiumento,  who  England,  who  was  betrothed  to  her. 
prayed  that  thev  would  draw  down  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  remarkable 
his  cap  over  his  eyes,  so  that  he  pictures  by  this  artist,  rich  in  colour, 
might  not  see  his  father  hanged  and  full  of  character  and  expression, 
before  him."  The  special  interest,  however,  it  has 
In  1465,  Alfonso  Borgia,  the  in  this  connection  is,  that  in  the 
first  of  .his  family  who  came  to  the  backgroimd  it  gives  a  careful  re- 
Papal  chair,  was  made  Pope  under  presentation  of  the  Castle  St  Angelo 
the  name  of  Callixtus  ill.  He  as  it  was  at  this  period.  Above 
confided  the  Castle  to  the  custody  the  circle  of  the  ancient  tomb  rises 
of  Oatalani,  who  refused  to  sur-  a  high  machicolated  square  tower 
render  it ;  and  the  Sacred  College  occupying  almost  its  entire  diameter, 
then  bought  it  for  several  thousand  and  again  above  this  is  a  second 
scudi.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  and  smaller  tower,  also  machico- 
have  held  it  long,  for  on  the  death  lated,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the 
of    Pius  II.   (Piccolomini)  in  1464,  figure   of    the   winged   angel, — the 
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whole  suiTOunded  by  massive  walls,  have  sunriyed  it  more  than  a  few 
with  round  towers  at  each  comer,  hours ;  but  an  end  was  put  to  his 
Along  the  bastions  soldiers  are  suffering  by  decapitation, 
blowing  trumpets,  and  flags  are  fly-  Siztus  IV.  was  as  yicious  as  he 
ing  irom  the  towers.  Behind  the  was  cruel,  and  under  his  Papa<rf  the 
Castle  is  seen  a  tall  spiral  column,  College  of  Cardinals  was  debased 
on  ^e  summit  of  which  stands  a  by  the  appointment  of  men  with- 
naked  figure,  with  a  spear  and  out  piety  or  decency  of  diaracter. 
shield,  and  near  it  is  an  octagonal  Among  them  were  Innocent  YIIL 
church,  surmounted  by  a  narrow  and  Alexander  YL,  who  afterwards 
dome,  both  of  which,  if  they  ever  so  stained  the  history  of  the  Chuix^ 
had  an  existence  out  of  the  mind  of  by  their  criiaes  and  debaucheries, 
the  artist,  have  since  utterly  disap-  Another,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
peared.  Ships  are  also  seen  lying  cardinal^  s^  hat  and  the  biMiopric  of 
beyond  in  the  Tiber,  from  which,  Parma,  was  a  young  man,  who  had 
apparently,  the  train  of  St  Orsola  formerly  been  yalet  to  Riario.  The 
and  her  bridegroom  haye  just  landed.  Pope,  taken  by  his  beauty,  advanced 
It  is  marching  from  them  in  pro-  him  in  honours  and  benefices,  and 
cession  to  the  broad  terrace  in  front,  before  creating  him  cardinal  made 
where  the  noble  couple  are  kneeling  him,  as  Inf  essura  tells  us,  *^  Cubi- 
to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  cularius  Castellani  sancti  AngelL** 
Pope,  who  stands  in  the  foreground  Sixtus  himself  was  treacherous  and 
under  his  Baldacchino,  his  robes  debauched.  His  word  was  not  to  be 
held  up  behind  by  his  acolytes,  and  trusted  in  anything,  says  Inf  essura ; 
his  train  of  cardinals  and  bishops,  and  he  adds — *^  It  is  well  known  to 
in  white  mitres,  stretching  behind  us  how  many  men  perished  in  war 
him,  the  last  of  them  just  issuing  and  battle  during  his  life ;  and  how 
from  a  tall  turreted  gateway  in  the  many  women  and  virgins,  during  the 
walls.  war  against  the  Florentines,  driven 
Sixtus  IV.  intrusted  the  Castle  to  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  we^  forced 
Girolamo  Riario,  his  so-called  ne-  to  yield  up  their  honour  and  virtue." 
phew,  though  by  many  he  is  sup-  Among  other  anecdotes  illustrating 
posed  to  have  been  his  son  by  an  his  cruelty,  he  relates  that  twice 
incestuous  connection.  The  Pope  durine  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  Riario  pursued  the  Colonne  two  of  his  soldiers  having  challenged 
with  relentless  fury,  and  during  the  each  other  d  outrance  {a  steecato 
whole  of  his  reign  Rome  was  in  a  chiusoy  as  it  was  called),  the  Pope 
disastrous  state.  There  were  con-  insisted  on  being  present  at  both 
stant  massacres  in  the  streets  ;  the  combats ;  ordered  them  to  take  place 
families  of  all  who  were  suspected  before  h^  very  doors  in  the  Piazza 
of  being  partisans  of  Colonna  were  S.  Pietro;  and  prohibited  the  coin- 
persecuted  and  attacked,  and  the  batants  from  beginning  until  he 
houses  of  many  were  burned.  Among  should  make  his  appearance  at  his 
others,  the  palace  of  Luigi  Colonna  window.  When  au  was  ready,  he 
was  assaulted  and  set  on  fire ;  and  appeared,  gave  them  his  benediction^ 
Colonna,  hard  pressed,  at  last  sur-  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
rendered  on  faith  of  a  promise  of  ordered  them  to  set  ta  In  one  of 
safety  given  by  Virginio  OrsinL  these  duels,  one  of  the  combatants 
But  the  Pope  no  sooner  had  him  in  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  in  the 
his  hands  toan  he  put  him  at  once  other,  both  were  so  severely  wounded 
to  the  torture,  which  was  so  atroci-  that  they  could  fight  no  longer,  and 
ous  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  they  were  b<nne  away  half  dead.   He 
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delighted  to  look  on  such  eDcoun-  life,  though  he  did  little  wrong  him- 

ters,   says  Infessura.     His  appear-  self  to  the  people,  he  did  nothing 

ance  conformed  to  his  charactcnr.    He  to   shield  them  and  protect  them 

was  hlack,   ill-formed,   and  had    a  from  wrongs,  and  was  content  to  he 

swollen    throat     So    desnised   and  let  alone,  and  to  leaye  others  alone, 

hated  was  he,  that  even  his  ap(^o-  Even  more,   he  seems  formally  to 

gist,    Jacopo  Yolterrano,   does    not  have    abandoned  to  the  people    of 

attempt  to  disguise  his  vices.  Rome  many  most  important  powers, 

On  the  death  of  Sixtus  the  Castle  rights,  and  priyileges,  among  which 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  Riario,  who  were  all  the  offices  and  benefices  of 
refused  at  first  to  surrender  it  But  the  city,  priories,  abbeys,  &c.,  ^^  to 
during  the  interregnum  he  was  per-  be  held  by  them  solely,  and  against 
suaded  by  the  cardinals  to  give  it  the  claims  of  all  persons."'*' 
up,  on  the  payment  by  them  of  The  condition  of  Rome  continued 
4000  ducats ;  and  it  was  then  put  in  to  be  dreadful  There  were  daily 
charge  of  one  of  their  bishops,  to  be  tumults ;  the  soldiers  now  entering 
held  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  the  city  by  night,  and  carrying  off 
future  Pope,  when  he  should  be  with  violence  the  most  respectable 
elected,  and  meantime  to  be  under  maidens  and  yoimg  married  women, 
the  control  of  the  cardinals.  The  — taking  the  latter  from  the  side 
wife  of  Riario  still  remained  there,  of  their  husbands  in  bed^— at  which 
however ;  and  in  defiance  of  all  pro-  the  Pope  only  smiled  and  winked ; 
mises,  150  armed  men  were  intro-  now  pouring  in  and  attacking 
duced  into  it  on  the  last  days  of  the  Castle  St  An^elo,  plundering  i^ 
obsequies  of  Sixtus,  to  hold  it  against  killing  the  defenders,  and  carry- 
the  new  Pope.  Matters,  however,  ing  oflT  bodies  of  labourers  em- 
were  finally  settled  without  blood-  ployed  upon  it;  now  soldiers  issu- 
shed,  and  the  Countess  Riario  left  ing  from  the  Castle  to  battle,  and 
the  Castle,  carrying  with  her  the  returning  with  prisoners  taken  in 
150  soldiers.                                      '  fight,  or  prisoners  seized  on   suspi- 

On    the    29th    of    August  1484,  cion,  and  tortured  then   and  there, 

the    new  Pope    (Giovanni    Battista  There  is  no  crime  with  which  the 

Cibo)  was    elected,    and    took    the  annals  of  the  time  do  not  abound, 

title    of    Innocent    VIIT.     Nothing  The  record  is  of  perpetual  violence, 

could  be  less  indicative  of  his  true  murder,  rape,  battle.     *^The  whole 

character     than    his    name.       His  city,''  says  Infessura,  **  is  filled  with 

life  was  scandalous.     He  had  seven  villains,  who,  after  committing  hom- 

illegitimate    children    by    different  icide,  betake  themselves  for  refuge 

women,  all  of  whom  he  had  the  im-  to  the  houses  of  the  cardinals,  and 

pudence    publicly    to    acknowledge  do  not  issue  therefrom;     and  the 

and  honour.     He  was  weak  of  pur-  homicides  of  which  they  are  guilty 

pose.  Indolent,  venal,  and  given  to  are  considered  ks  nothing  {pro  nihil 

debauchery ;    but    he    was    neither  CMtimantur).^^    On  the  Tor  di  Nona, 

cruel    nor    ambitious.     During    his  close  by  the  Castle,  bodies  of  per- 

♦  The  passage  is  curious,  as  showing  the  formal  eurrcnder  bv  Pope  and  cardinals  to 
the  Roman  people  of  rights  now  utteriy  denied.  *'I  myself  have  seen,"  says  Infes- 
Bura,  p.  1191,  in  the  palace  of  the  Conservators  of  Rome,  **  certa  capitula,  <fec. ,  inter  quas 

erat  verbum  hujos  tcnoris  vel  Bubstantias.  Prometto  et  joro,  e^,  Innocentius  Papa 
octavus  in  prsesentia  omnium  Dominorum  Cardinalinm,  meoatunim  et  conccssurum 
civlbus  Romanls  omnia  officla  et  Beneficia  urbis,  prioratus  abbatias  et  alia,  et  noa 
consentire  neaue  auctoritatem  prsestare  allcul  alteri  pcrsonae,-  ut  praemissa  olflcia  vel 
Beneficia  alteii  contriboantor,  msi  solum  et  duutaxat  ipsis  civibos  Romanis  ldonels.\' 
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sons  are  constantly  found  suspended,  Finally,  death  came  to  Innocent 

of  whom  nobody  knows  the  names,  in  1492.     During    his    last  illnesH, 

or  cares  to  know.     Executions  with-  the  Jewish  physician  by  whom  he 

in  the  GasUe  are  of  constant  occur-  was  attended  recommended  a  traoB- 

rence,  and  they  occasion  neither  sur-  fusion  of  blood ;  and  the  blood  of 

jmse  nor  remark.    *^ In  urbe  continuo  three  young  boys  of   ten  years  of 

vulnera^  ocei^ionsB^  rapinm^  et  alia  age  was  accordingly  transfused  into 

similia  impune  JUhanV    Every  now  the  veins  of  the  debauched  old  Pope, 

and  then  an  arm,  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  all  three  dying  in  the  procesa 

head,  a  leg,  or  some  part  of  a  corpse,  But  things    had   not   even    now 

is   nailed  up    on  the  wall  of    the  come  to  their  worst      On  Aug#  11, 

Castle,  to  affiche  an  execution  per-  1492,   Rodrigo   Borgia,   nephew   of 

formed ;  but  this  is  so  common  that  Gallixtus    III.,   was    elected    Pope, 

nobody  pays  attention  to  it,  unless,  and   rendered    his    name  infamous 

Indeed,  it  relate  to  a  person  of  im-  to    all    generations    as    Alexander 

portanee,  or  of  some  one  engaged  in  YI.     He  had  two  strong  rivals  for 

a  popular  crime, — as  was  the  case  the  Papal    chair, — Ascanio   Sforsa, 

of  Macrino  di  Castagno,  who  agreed  son    of    Francesco    Sforza,   the  fa- 

with  Bajazet  to  poison  his  brother  mous  Duke  of  Milan;  and  Juliano 

Zemi  in  Rome,    and,  having  been  della  Rovere,  a  nephew  of  Sixtus 

discovered,  was  executed,  quartered,  FV.    But  powerful  as  was  their  in- 

and  nailed  outside  the  wall  fluence,  it  yielded  to  that  of  Borgia. 

Any  one  who  committed  an  ordi-  His  wealth  was  immense,   and  he 

nary  crime,  such  as  murder,  ^^>e,  or  bribed  the  whole  college  of   cardi- 

parricide,  had  only  to  pay  and  go  nals,  with  the  exception  of  five,  who 

free ;    and  one  case  is  related  by  refused  to  sell  their  votes ;  and  even 

Infesaura,  at  which  he  was  present,  Ascanio  sold  himself  at  last  to  his 

where  a  man  was  brought  before  the  rival,    finding    that   there    was    no 

vice-chamberlain,  accused  of  having  chance  of    his  own  election.     The 

killed  his  two  daughters  and  a  ser-  scandalous  life  of  Alexander  is  only 

vant,  and  the  vice-chamberlain  set  too    well    known.     He    was    weak, 

him  free,  saying,    "  Deus  nan  vult  irresolute,  and  cowardly  in  character, 

morUm  pecratoris,  ud  magU  ut  sol-  and  destitute  of  morals  and  decency ; 

vat  et  tivat  ■■ — that  is,  that  he  should  and  the  condition  of  Rome,  far  from 

pay  and  go  free.     If  this  seem  exag-  improving  under  his  guidance,  sank, 

Derated,  the  simple  statistics  show  if  possible,  into  more  complete  de- 

tiat  it  is  not ;  for  it  is  recorded  that  gnulation.      There    was    no    safety 

no  less  than    220  Roman    citizens  anywhere    from    assassination    and 

were  assassinated  between  the  death  debauchery,  and  the  State  wite  tor- 

of  Innocent,  on  the  26th   of  July,  mented  by  constant  war.     Over  the 

and  the    coronation    of    Alexander  battlements  of  the  Castle  are  seen 

VL,  his  successor,  on  the  26th   of  the  faces  of  prisoners  led  forth  to 

August     The  condition  and  char-  be  beheaded  or  quartered,  and  its 

acter    of    the  priests  may  also  be  prisons    and  halls    of    examination 

imagined  from  the  edict  issued  by  echo  to  the  shrieks  of  those  who 

the    Pope,   prohibiting    them    from  are    there    tortured,    strangled,    or 

keeping    shambles,     inns,     gaming-  poisoned.  It  is  the  scene  of  treachery 

houses,    bawdy-houses,    and    from  and  wickedness  within ;  and  without 

accepting  money  to  play  the  part  of  it  the  clamour  of  battle  rages  at  in- 

panders  and  agents  of  courtesans.*^  tervals. 

♦  Conatitutio  apnd  Raj-naldum,  Ann.  EccL  1488,  f.  21,  p.  392. 
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The  contemporary  accounts  of  the  upon  the  latter  course  when  the  King 
condition  of  the  Papal  Court  at  this  began  to  approach  the  city ;  and  as 
period  showed  a  baseness  and  cor-  Charles  entered  at  one  gate,  the 
ruption  not  to  be  exceeded  in  the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  his  soldiers 
worst  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  fled  by  another.  The  entry  of  the 
One  contemporary  writer,  in  a  letter  King,  on  the  Slst  of  October  1494, 
to  Sylvius  di  Labillis  in  1502,  gives  was  of  the  most  pompous  and 
a  description  of  its  shameful  crimes  splendid  character ;  and  Paoli  Gio- 
and  abominations,  which  can  scarcely  vio,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
be  transferred  to  these  pages,  so  gives  us  an  elaborate  account  of  it. 
disgusting  a  record  does  it  show.  At  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon 
"  There  is  nothing  so  wicked  or  so  the  advanced-guard  entered  the 
criminaV  he  says,  "as  not  to  be  Porta  del  Popolo,  but  it  was  not 
^  publicly  done  at  Rome,  and  in  the  until  nine  o^clock  that  the  rear- 
house  of  the  Pope.  The  Scythians  guard  passed  in  by  the  light  of 
are  surpassed  in  their  robberies,  the  torches.  The  flower  of  the  French 
Carthaginians  in  their  perfidies,  the  nobility  was  there,  in  silken  mantles, 
Neros  and  Caligulas  in  their  sava-  gilt  hchnets,  and  flashing  neck- 
gcries  and  cruelties.  It  would  be  laces  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
impossible  to  relate  all  the  murders.  First  came  the  close  ranks  of  Swiss 
rapines,  lusts,  and  incests  here  com-  and  Germans,  marching  by  battal- 
mitted,  or  to  repeat  the  numbers  ions,  with  their  lances,  short  swords, 
of  those  who  have  been  killed,  or  and  halberds.  Then  came  500U 
wounded,  or  thrown  alive  into  the  Gascons,  armed  with  the  cross-bow. 
Tiber,  or  slain  by  poison."  Then  2500  cuirassiers,  with  their 
In  political  affairs  Alexander  had  tall  lances  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
no  policy  but  vacillation  and  and  accompanied  bv  pages  in  rich 
treachery.  First  he  called  in  the  costumes.  After  these  came  1000 
aid  of  Charles  VIII.  to  strengthen  light-horse,  with  long  bows,  glittor- 
his  power  in  Italy ;  then  he  formed  a  ing  helmets,  and  breastplates,  their 
league  against  him  ;  and  then,  as  the  arms  embroidered  on  their  mantles 
King  approached  the  gates  of  Rome,  in  silver,  and  followed  by  200 
he  again  changed  his  purpose,  and  French  cavaliers  clad  in  purple 
sought  to  negotiate  with  him.  As-  and  gold,  and  moimtod  on  magni- 
canio  Sforza  and  Prospero  Colonna  ficenUy  -  caparisoned  horses.  Fi- 
were  accordingly  sent  to  Rome  by  nally,  the  re^r  was  brought  up 
Charles,  to  confer  with  the  Pope  on  with  86  bronze  cannon,  8  feet 
some  terms  of  conciliation.  But  long,  and  culverinos. 
while  the  conferences  were  going  on  Meantime  the  Pope,  trembling 
Alexander  again  changed  face,  and,  for  his  life,  fled  to  the  Castle  St 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  Angelo  with  the  Cardinals  Orsini 
Neapolitan  army,  he  treacherously  and  Caraffa,  and  there  shut  himself 
seized  upon  Prospero  and  Ascanio,  up.  The  party  of  the  cardinals  op- 
and  threw  them  into  the  prisons  of  posed  to  him,  at  the  head  of  which 
the  Castle  St.  Angelo.  As  the  French  were  Ascanio  Sforza  and  Juliano 
advanced,  carrying  all  before  them,  •  della  Rovere,  then  waited  upon  the 
the  Pope  again  fell  into  a  stato  of  King,  and  strenuously  urged  him  to 
complete  irresolution,  vacillating  dethrone  the  Pope,  who  scandalised 
between  two  plans :  one,  to  defend  the  office  he  held  by  his  shameful 
Rome  with  the  aid  of  Naples ;  the  vices  and  crimes.  But  the  King 
other,  to  betray  his  allies  and  receive  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  this. 
Charles.      Finally,    he    determined  He  summoned  the  Pope,  however, 
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to  surrender  the  Castle,  as  a  gage  of  The  effect  on  Zemi  was  all  that  was 

his  good  faith  in  performing  his  pro-  expected     He  died  at  Naples    on 

mises.      But    Alexander,    doubting  the  26th  of  February,  having  gone 

what  the  King  might  do  if  once  he  thither  with  the  French  army, 

was  in  his  power,  refused  to  give  up  In  a  similar  way,  after  the  taking 

the  Castle ;    and  twice  the  cannon  of  Senegalia  by  Csesare  Borgia,  the 

of  the  French  were  brought  up  from  Pope's  son,  Cardinal  Orsini,  having 

the  palace  of  St  Mark's,  where  the  gone  to  the    Pope  to  congratulate 

King  had  his  residence,  and  planted  him  on  the  success  of  his  arms,  the 

against  it,  with  a  threat  to  attack  Pope  ordered  him  to  be  arrested  and 

it  if  it  was  not  surrendered.     The  transported  to  the  Castle  St  Angelo, 

people,  in  the  meantime,  excited  by  and  there  he  was  quietly  disposed 

these  events,   and  expecting  Rome  of  by  poison.     On  tiie  same  day  that 

to  be  put  to  sack,  broke  into  tun^ult  this  crime  was  committed,  Csesare 

and    battle  between  themselves  in  Borgia  cruelly  murdered  several  per- 

the  streets,  and  many  persons  were  sons  of  rank  and  importance  who 

slain.     At  last,  however,  the  Pope  had  unfortunately  fallen    into    his 

yielded,    and    conditions    of    peace  hands. 

were  agreed  upon  on  January  11,  Shortly  after  this,  on  the  29th  of 
1495.  The  King  went  to  the  Vati-  October  1497,  a  flash  of  lightning 
can  and  kissed  the  Pope's  hand ;  struck  Jnto  one  of  the  magazines  of 
and  Zemi  or  Gem,  the  son  of  Maho-  the  Castle  where  powder  had  been 
met  II.,  who  had  long  been  held  a  stored,  and  it  instantly  exploded, 
captive  by  the  Pope,  was  let  out  of  shattering  to  fragments  the  upper 
prison  in  Castle  St  Angelo,  and  sur-  part  of  the  fortress,  blowing  into 
rendered  to  the  King.  But  though  the  air  the  great  marble  angel  on  the 
Alexander  released  Zemi,  he  took  top,  and  flinging  pieces  of  it  to  a 
care  that  his  freedom  should  not  considerable  distance,  into  the  Borgo, 
avail  him.  The  Pope  had  some  and  on  to  the  church  of  S.  Celso. 
time  before  been  solicited  by  Maho-  Sixty  persons  were  wounded  by  this 
met  to  make  away  with  his  brother  explosion,  but  no  one  was  killed, 
by  poison,  in  which  Alexander  was  It  became  again  necessary,  there- 
an  adept,  or  in  any  other  way,  pro-  fore,  to  repair  the  Castle ;  and  to  this 
mising  as  a  reward  for  this  treacher-  work  Alexander  put  his  hand  with 
ous  murder  a  large  sum  of  money,  readiness,  knowing  how  much  it  had 
the  precious  relic  of  the  tunic  of  stood  him  in  stead  during  his  nego- 
Christ,  and  a  promise  never  to  take  tiations  with  Charles.  He  corn- 
arms  against  the  Christians.  Before  pletely  restored,  if  he  did  not  en- 
the  Pope  consigned  Zemi  to  the  tirely  rebuild,  the  rotunda  of  the 
King,  he  caused  to  be  administered  keep,  upon  its  ancient  masonry  ;  and 
to  him  a  white  powder  mixed  with  on  the  summit  he  erected  a  square 
sugar,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  not  tower,  which  still  remains,  though 
sudden  in  its  effect  but  entailing  in  much  hidden.  Besides  these  resto- 
the  end  certain  death  without  con-  rations,  he  completed  the  long  pas- 
vulsions.  This  poison  Alexander  sage,  about  3000  feet  in  Icngrth, 
was  perfectly  familiar  with,  having  leading  to  the  Vatican,  which  had 
repeatedly  employed  it  when  he  had  been  begun  many  years  before  by 
occasion  quietly  to  get  rid  of  cer-  John  XXIII.  in  1411,  and  left  un- 
tain  cardinals  and  persons  of  im-  finished.  He  also  strengthened  the 
portance  who  were  in  his  way  ;  fortifications  of  the  Castle  in  other 
and  it  was  the  same  to  which  he  ways,  adding  bulwarks  of  travertine 
afterwards  fell  a  victim  by  mistake,  between  it  and  the  bridge,  cutting 
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ditches,  and  making  it  stronger  than  come  by  heat  and  thirst,  asked  for 
before  the  explosion.  some  wine.  The  attendant,  sup- 
Much  as  the  State  suffered  under  posing  that  the  wine  intrusted  to 
the  Pope,  it  suffered  still  more  under  his  keeping  by  the  Duke  was  of  ex- 
the  yoke  of  his  son,  Cassare  Borgia,  quisite  quality,  and  intended  solely 
the  famous  Duke  of  Valentino,  for  the  special  use  of  the  Pope  and 
Brave,  handsome,  powerful  of  person,  the  Duke,  immediately  gave  some 
an  amusing  companion,  a  capable  of  it  to  the  Pope.  He  drank  freely, 
leader,  one  of  the  first  swordsmen  and  while  in  the  act  of  so  doing,  the 
of  his  day,  determined  in  char-  Duke  himself  arrived,  and  without 
acter  and  full  of  resources,  he  was  asking  any  questions,  he  also  drank  it 
also  cruel,  treacherous,  vicious,  hy-  without  suspicion.  The  poison  soon 
pocritical,  and  totally  unprincipled,  began  to  produce  its  effect  The 
The  crimes  he  committed,  the  Pope,  overcome  by  it,  was  hurriedly 
friends  he  betrayed,  the  women  he  carried  to  the  Vatican,  and  there  died . 
sacrificed  to  his  passions,  the  murders  The  Duke  also  was  prostrated  by  it^ 
he  did  by  steel  and  poison,  form  a  but  either  through  the  strength  of 
terrible  catalogue.  He  was  as  im-  his  constitution,  or, because  he  had 
moral  as  his  father,  but  he  was  not,  taken  less,  he  recovered  after  a  sever© 
like  him,  a  coward,  and  he  was  a  far  illness. 

abler  man.     His   power  was  great,        Great  was    the    rejoicing  of  the 

and  he  used  it  infamously ;  but  there  people  at  the  death  of  the  Pope,  and 

was  something  attractive  about  him,  equally  great  the  rage  of  the  Duke, 

which  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  He  who  had  prepared    everything, 

resist.     It  was  the  fascination  of  a  as  'he  declared   to   Macchiavelli,   to 

demon.     If  the  portrait  of  him  in  secure  the  rein^  of  power  to  himself, 

the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome  be  and  to  govern  the  election  of  the 

authentic,  his  evil  traits  of  character  new  Pope  by  force  of  arms,  now,  at 

were  concealed   under  a  calm  and  this  critical  moment^  found  himself 

quiet    mask.     His    face    was    as    a  disabled  from  all  action  and  confined 

sheathed  sword.     At  last,  however,  to  his  bed.     His  enemies  took  advan- 

his  treachery  recoiled  upon  himself  tage  of  his  illness,  and  made  league 

and   on    the   Pope,   and   they  were  against  him  while  he  lay  tortured 

both  caught  in  a  snare  laid  for  an-  and  impotent  in  his  chamber.     But 

other.     It  happened"  in  this  way.  as  soon  as  he  could  rise  he  attempted 

The  Pope  and  the  Duke  went  by  to  carry  out  his  plans.     He  besieged 

agreement  to  take  supper  at  a  Vigna  the  Vatican  with   12,000  men,  and 

near  the  Vatican,  belonging  to  Car-  endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  Sacred 

dinal     Adriano    of     Spoleto,     with  College  the  nomination  of  his  friend, 

the    intention,    while    partaking    of  Cardinal  de  Rohan.     The  cardinals 

the  hospitality  of  the  Cardinal,  to  then    withdrew,     and,     assembling 

poison     him.      The     Duke     having  again  at  Sta  Maria  Sopra  Minerva, 

prepared  several  bottles  of  poisoned  were  there  besieged    by  Micheletto 

wine,  put  them   into   the  hands  of  Careglia,   a     captain    of    Valentino, 

an  attendant,  with   orders  to  carry  At  last  the  Duke — who  in  the  mean 

them  to  the   Vigna,  but    to    allow  time  had  formed  a  reconciliation  widi 

nobody  to  drink  any  of  them  until  the  Colonna,  and  restored  to  them 

he  came,  or  without  his  order.     The  their  fortresses  at  Nettuno,  Gennesi- 

attendant  accordingly  took  them  to  zano,  and  Rocca  di  Papa — was  per- 

the  place,   and    there    awaited    his  suaded    by    them    to   withdraw    to 

master.     The  Pope    arrived  before  Nepi,  and  the  conclave  then  elected 

the  appointed  time,  and,  being  over-  Pius  III.    (Piccolomini).      Twenty- 
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five  days  after  his  election  the  Pope  he  was  daily  obliged  to  dress.     How- 
died,  as  it  was  said,  of  poison.  ever  this  may  be,   there  were  not 

The  Duke  of  VidenUno  meantime  sufficient  grounds  for  a  criminal  pro- 
had  received  a  safe-conduct,  and  re-  cess ;  and  had  there  been,  Petrucct 
turned  to  Rome  with  his  army.  Here,  was  not  in  Rome.  The  Pope  pre- 
despite  all  his  wishes,  he  found  tended  to  believe  none  of  these  ac- 
himself  obliged  to  lend  his  aid  to  cusations^  and,  affecting  kindness  to 
the  election  of  Julius  IT.  But  for-  the  Cardmal,  recalled  him  to  Rome 
tune  did  not  smile  on  him.  Rome  by  a  letter  full  of  affectionate  pro- 
was  filled  with  tumult,  and  he  was  testations  and  promises,  and  trana- 
fiercely  attacked  by  the  Orsini,  who  mitted  with  it  a  safe-conduct,  giving 
sought  to  revenge  themselves  for  his  word  to  the  Spanish  ambassador 
the  murder  of  their  relations  and  that  he  should  incur  no  danger  by 
the  destruction  of  their  palaces.  So  returning.  Petrucci  accept^  the 
hard  was  he  pressed  at  last,  that  he  invitation  and  returned,  accompa- 
was  forced  to  seek  the  protection  of  nied  by  his  friend,  Cardinal  Ban- 
the  Pope.  Julius,  grateful  for  the  dinello  Sauli.  As  soon,  however, 
aid  afforded  by  the  Duke  in  his  as  they  presented  themselves  at  the 
election,  gave  him  shelter  in  the  pontifical  palace  thcv  were  imme- 
Castle  St  Angelo.  But  soon  after  diately  arrested  and  thrown  into  the 
he  had  left  it  he  was  arrested  by  the  dungeons  of  St.  Angelo.  Vain  were 
Pope,  and  conducted  back  to  it  as  a  the  protestations  of  the  ambassador 
prisoner.  There  he  was  kept  for  of  Spain.  Both  cardinals  were  sub- 
nearly  a  year,  and,  though  treated  jected  to  torture.  Others,  who  were 
with  external  consideration,  only  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
obtained  at  last  his  freedom  on  sur-  conspiracy,  were  also  imprisoned  and 
rendering  all  his  fortresses.  •  But  tortured.  A  form  of  trial  was  gone 
though  he  gained  his  freedom,  the  through,  but  a  mystery  was  thrown 
star  of  his  fortune  had  paled.  He  round  all  the  proceedings.  The  end 
was  a  victim  soon  after  of  the  same  of  it  was,  that  Petrucci  was  strangled 
treachery  that  he  had  practised  on  in  the  prison  on  the  20th  of  June, 
others,  and  was  thrown  into  the  for-  the  day  after  the  judgment ;  while 
tress  of  Medina  del  Campo  by  Gon-  Sauli,  who  was  condemned  by  the 
salvo  di  Cordova,  in  whose  hands  same  sentence,  purchased  his  free- 
he  had  put  himself  as  a  friend,  dom  by  paying  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Valentino  was  finally  killed  in  a  But  though  Sauli  Mras  set  free,  the 
brawl,  on  the  12th  of  March  1507.  report  was   that  the  Pope  had  ad- 

In    1517  a   conspiracy  was    dis-  ministered  to  him  a  slow  poison, 

covered,     or    suspected,     at    least,  Only  two  years  later    a    similar 

against  the  life  of  Leo  X.,  though  fate    befcl     Giovanni     Paolo      Ba- 

apparently    without    much    reason,  ^ioni,     Lord     of      Perugia.       The 

Cardinal    Alfonso    Peb'ucci,    as     it  Pope,   suspecting    him  of    a  secret 

would  seem,  offended  with  the  Pope  understanding    with    the    Duke    of 

for  his  ingratitude  towards  his  father,  Urbino,  and  for  other  reasons  wish- 

Pandolfo  Petrucci,  who  had  so  faith-  ing  to  get  rid  of    him,  summoned 

fully  served  him,   was  accused    of  him  to  appear  at  Rome  and  answer 

having  spoken  openly  of  vengeance,  to    the    complaints    of    Gentile,    b^ 

and  of  using  thr^ts  against  the  life  whom  he    was    accused.     Baglioni, 

of    Leo.     He  was    also  accused  of  doubting  the  good  faith  of  the  Pope, 

having  endeavoured   to  induce    the  sent  his  son,  feigning  to  be  himself 

surgeon  of    the    Pope,  Battista    di  unable  to  go  on  account  of  illness. 

Tcrcelli,   to  poison  an  ulcer  which  The  Pope  received  him  with  great 
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kindness,  but  declared  that  his  protection.  The  successor  of  Peter 
father  must  personally  appear  to  took  the  book,  read  a  few  words 
plead  his  own  cause ;  and  as  a  pledge  from  it,  and  then  putting  it  behind 
of  his  complete  security  in  so  doing,  him  said,  **  We  affirm  the  law,  but 
he  sent  him  a  safe-conduct,  written  we  curse  the  Hebrew  people  and 
in  his  own  hand.  At  the  same  their  exposition  of  it."  Having 
time  he  pledged  his  word  to  Ca-  thus  graciously  accepted  their  bom- 
millo  Orsini  and  other  friends  of  age,  he  proceeded  on  his  way;  and 
Baglioni  that  he  should  incur  no  the  deputation,  full  of  fears  for  the 
danger.  Baglioni  accordingly  came  future,  retired  to  their  humble  quar- 
to Rome,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  ters  in  the  Ghetto,  saluted  on  all 
the  Castle  St  Angelo,  whither  the  sides  by  the  cries  and  scoffs  of  the 
Pope,  on  pretence  of  recreation,  had    populace. 

gone  a  day  or  two  before.  Once  It  was  Callixtus  II.  who  revived 
within  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  .he  the  old  usage,  and  re-created  it  in 
was  delivered  over  to  torture,  and  this  form  in  the  year  1119;  and  his 
under  the  horrors  'of  the  rack  he  successors  were  so  much  pleased 
confessed  to  numerous  debaucheries  with  it  that  they  continued  it 
and  crimes.  He  was  then  thrown  thenceforward  for  nearly  four  cen- 
into  a    dungeon,   and  two    months    turies. 

after  was  decapitated  by  order  of  The  spot  on  which  this  homage 
the  Pope.  '  was    generally  offered   was    at  toe 

Very  much  the  same  trick  was  Bridge  of  Hadrian,  the  second  de- 
also  played  at  this  time  on  various  stroyer  of  Jerusalem,  but  sometimes 
persons,  who,  under  promise  of  it  was  performed  on  Monte  Gior- 
safety,  were  lured  into  the  Castle,  dano.  The  ill-treatment  to  which 
tortm*ed  to  confession,  and  then  the  Jews  were  subjected  by  the  mob 
executed.  At  last  Leo  himself  died  in  these  public  places  at  last  became 
— ^not,  without  suspicion  of  be-  so  excessive,  that  in  1484,  Innocent  • 
ing  poisoned  —  and  was  succeeded  VIIL,  taking  compassion  on  them,  ' 
by  Adrian  VI.  in  1522.  Adrian  received  them  in  the  enclosure  of 
lived  but  a  few  months ;  but  during  the  Castle  St  Angelo.  Burkhardt, 
his  reign  he  effaced  one  scandal  the  master  of  ceremonies  of  the 
which  had  long  disn*acei  Rome.  Pope,  gives  us  the  address  of  the 
From  the  time  of  the  Eimperors,  the  Jews,  and  the  response  of  the  Holy 
Jews  who  resided  in  the  city  had  Father,  in  these  words.  Extending 
been  subjected  to  constant  humili-  the  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
ations  and  cruelties.  When  the  chief  of  the  deputation  said,  in 
Popes  succeeded  the  Emperors  their  Hebrew, — "  Most  Holy  Father,  we 
lot  was  little  improved,  and  homage  Israelites  beseech  you,  in  the  name 
was  as  sternly  exacted  as  in  the  of  our  synagogue,  that  the  Mosaic 
earlier  days.  Upon  the  installation  law  given  by  Almighty  God  to 
of  any  Pope,  a  deputation  of  Romish  Moses,  our  priest,  on  Mount  Sinai, 
Jews  wore  obliged  to  present  them-  may  be  conceded  and  allowed  to  ua 
selves  to  his  Holiness  on  the  public  as  by  other  eminent  Popes,  the  pre- 
way  of  his  triumphal  procession,  decessors  of  your  Holiness,  it  has 
singing  songs  in  his  praise,  and  been  conceded  and  allowed.^'  To 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  a  copy  which  the  Pope  replied, — "  We  con- 
of  the  Pentateuch  written  on  parch-  cede  to  you  the  law,  but  we  curse 
ment,  bound  in  gold,  and  covered  your  creed  and  your  interpretation ; 
with  a  veil,  which  on  bended  knees  for  He  of  whom  you  said,  *  He  will  * 
they  offered  to  him,  beseeching  his    come,^  has  already  come,  our  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ,  as  is  taught  and  pro-  the   throne  under  the  title  of  Clc- 

fessod  bj  our  Church."  ment  II. 

On  one  occasion  Pius  III.,  in  the  Under  his  pontificate  some  im- 
year  1503,  being  ill,  received  this  provements  were  made  in  the  Castle, 
deputation  in  a  hall  of  the  Vatican,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  forti- 
But  Julius  II.  immediately  remanded  fication  as  of  embellishment  To 
the  ceremony  to  the  Bridge  of  Ha-  replace  the  angel  which  had  been 
drian,  where  he  made  a  long  sermon  blown  to  pieces  in  the  great  explo- 
on  the  occasion ;  and  his  physician,  sion  of  gunpowder,  another  statue 
the  Spaniard  Rabbi  Samuel,  also  of  marble  was  made  by  Raffaelle, 
Fpoke  with  eloquence.  His  succes-  son  of  Baccio  da  Montelupo,  re- 
sor,  Leo  X.,  received  this  homage  presenting  the  archangel  Michael, 
with  still  greater  pomp  and  circum-  This  statue,  which  was  five  braccie 
stance,  as  is  evident  from  the  de-,  in  height,  was  placed  on  the  sum- 
gcription  of  the  occasion  by  his  mit  of  the  square  tower  where  the 
great  master  of  ceremonies,  Paris  de  pontifical  standards  were  spread. 
Grassis.  This  worthy  person  tells  The  same  artist  also  arranged  and 
us  that  the  Jews  stood  before  the  decorated  a  number  of  rooms  in  the 
door  of  the  Castle  St.  Angelo  on  a  Castle  with  intaglie  of  stonework  and 
wooden  scafibld  covered  with  gold  scagliola  or  other  similar  composition, 
brDcode  and  silken  carpets,  and  set  into  the  chimney-pieces,  doors, 
bearing  eight  burning  wax-candles,  and  windows.  Under  the  angel. 
There  they  held  up  the  tables  of  Clement  proposed  also  at  one  time 
the  law,  and  while  the  Pope  rode  to  place  a  series  of  statues,  repre- 
by  on  his  white  horse,  fat,  sensual,  senting  the  seven  capital  vices ;  and 
and  repulsive  (for  surely,  if  the  por-  in  accordance  with  this  project,  de- 
trait  Rafiaelle  has  left  us  of  this  signs  for  them  were  made  by  Baccio 
voluptuary  be  faithful,  nothing  could  Bandinelli ;  but  subsequently  the 
have  been  less  spiritual  than  his  plan  was  abandoned.  The  statue 
-appearance),  the  Jews  made  their  by  Montelupo  still  exists,  and  is 
customary  humble  appeal ;  and  this  placed  in  a  niche  at  the  top  of  the 
holy  figure,  difiering  somewhat  from  great  stairs Jn  the  Castle. 
that  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  In  1526,'the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
made  the  usual  response.  What  a  irritated  by  the  league  made  by  the 
picture  it  must  have  been !  Perhaps  Pope  with  various  of  the  Italian 
Adrian  saw  it  with  a  satirical  eye,  princes  to  oppose  his  power  in  Italy, 
thinking  little  better  of  the  Pope  declared  war  against  uie  Pope.  HLs 
than  Masheim,  who  places  him  in  army,  led  by  Hugo  de  Moncada, 
the  list  of  atheists ;  or  than  the  and  strengthened  by  the  troops  of 
Venetian  ambassadors,  who  give  Pompeo  Colonna,  now  marched 
accounts  of  his  gross  excesses  and  upon  the  city.  At  their  approach 
vices  of  a  nature  to  scandalise  the  the  Pope  called  on  the  people  to 
lowest  rake  of  this  century.  How-  assist  him  in  its  defence.  But  they 
ever  this  may  have  been,  certain  laughed  the  summons  to  scorn, 
it  is  that  the  ceremony  was  dis-  adorned  their  windows  with  tapes- 
continued  by  honest,  pious,  and  try,  and  flocked  to  see  the  troops 
ascetic  Adrian,  and  was  not  again  of  the  Emperor  as  they  entereJl. 
renewed.  When     the    Pope    heard     that    his 

To  Adrian  succeeded    Ginlio    de  enemies  had  entered  the  Borgo,  be 

Medici,   who  was  elected  Pope  on  obstinately  remained  at  the  Vatican  ; 

November  18,    1628,   and   assumed  and,  seated  on  the  pontifical  throne. 
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and  dressed  in  the  pontifical  robes,  article  of  value  that  they  could  laj 

he  proposed  to  await  his  foes,  think-  hands  on,  stopping  only  when  they 

ing  by  his  bravery  to  overawe  them,  came  under  the  cannon  of  St  Angelo, 

as    Boniface    VIII.  had   vainly  at-  and  retiring    at    night    laden   with^ 

tempted  to  do  at  AnagnL     At  last,  booty. 

and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  he  was        The  next  day  a  deputation  waited 

prevailed    upon    to  flee   along    the  on  the  Pope,  and  a  conference  was 

corridor,   and    take    refuge  in    the  held  in   the    Castle.      After    throe 

Castle  St   Angelo.      Lucky   it  was  days,  terms  were  agreed  upon,  the 

for  him  that  he  did  so.     The  sol-  feud  was  arranged,  and  Hugo  then 

diery,  pouring  in,  could  not  be  re-  restored  to  the  Pope  the  pontifical 

strained,    but    overran    the    whole  mitre  and  the  silver  pastorale,  which 

Borgo,   sacking  the  houses  of   the  had  been  stolen  by  the  soldiers  dur- 

cardinals    and    courtiers,    pillaging  ing  the  saclc. 
the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's  of  every 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  peace  concluded  between  the  his  arquebuse ;  and  as  his  account 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  was  of  short  completely  tallies  with  the  state- 
duration.  In  1527  the  Constable  ments  of  other  historians  of  the 
of  Bourbon  marched  upon  Rome  period  as  to  the  manner  of  the  Con- 
with  40.000  soldiers.  He  arrived  stable's  death,  there  seems  to  be  no 
before  ttie  city  on  the  6th  of  May,  reason  to  discredit  this  fact  The 
in  the  evening,  and  on  the  fol-  day  was  cloudy,  and  a  low  fog  en- 
lowing  morning  commenced  his  veloped  the  earth,  through  which  it 
attack  on  the  walls  of  the  Borgo.  was  diflScult  clearly  to  distinguish 
He  himself  in  person  led  his  sol-  any  one  at  a  distance.  But  the  Con- 
dlers,  and  perceiving  that  the  Ger-  stable  was  rather  conspicuous  from 
man  troops  feebly  seconded  him,  in  being ,  dressed  in  white ;  and  at  the 
order  to  animate  them,  with  his  own  moment  when  Cellini  discharged  his 
hands  he  seized  a  ladder,  and,  plant-  arquebuse,  it  was  very  evident,  from 
ing  it  against  the  walls,  began  to  the  tumult  that  arose  around  the 
mount  But  scarcely  was  he  above  person  struck  down,  that  some  one 
the  heads  of  his  soldiers  when  a  of  consequence  had  been  killed  or 
musket-ball  shot  from  above  pene-  wounded. 

trated  his  right  thigh  and  flank,  and  The  death  of  the  Constable  had 

he  fell  to  the  ground.     He  at  once  an  effect  quite  different  from  what 

perceived  that  Uie  wound  was  mor-  he  had  anticipated.     It  roused  his 

tal,  but  for  fear  of  discouraging  his  soldiers  to  vengeance,and  they  sprang 

troops  if   they  heard  of  his  fall,  he  forward  to  the  attack  with  renewed 

ordered  the    soldiers  near   him  to  fury.     Under  the  cover  of  the  fog 

cover  him  with  a  cloak,  so  as  to  con-  they    succeeded     in     passing    the 

ceal  his  fate  from  them  ;  and  before  trenches,  and  then,  swarming  over 

he  could  be  moved  he  expired  under  the   %)ralls,  they  stormed  the  ram- 

the  walls.  parts,  hemming  in  on  both  sides  the 

Benvcniito  Cellini,  in  his  desorip-  Romans,  and  pouring  upon  them  a 

tion  of   this  battle,  declares  that  it  fire  so  deadly,  that  after  losing  great 

was  he  who  killed  the    Constable  numbers  of  men,  they  threw  down 

Bourbon,  firing  from  the  walls  with  their    arms,,  and,  falling    on    their 
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knees,   besought  their    enemies   to  of  the  Borgo  and  the  Trasterere  were 

spare  their  lives.  pillaged.     The    streets    were    piled 

When  the  assault  first  eommenc-  with  the  furniture  of  the  churches, 

ed,  Clement  was  at  his  prayers  in  and    the   rdics    and    sacred   oma- 

the  chapel  of  the  Vatican ;  but  as  ments  of  the  altar.     Such  were  the 

soon  as  the  loud  cries  of  the  soldiers  ravages  of  that  night,  that  Pompeo 

announced  that  the  wa]ls  had  been  Golonna,   who  came   to  Rome  two 

stormed  and  taken,  he  fled  precip-  days  after,  could  not  restrain  his 

itately  along    the    corridor   leading  tears    at    the    spectacle    that   even 

from  the  Vatican  to  the  Castle  St  then  met  his  eyes. 

Angelo.      Paolo    Giovio,    who   ac-  Meanwhile  the  Pope  and    cardi- 

companied  him  in  his  flight,  gives  nals  were  safe  in  the  Castle  St  An- 

.us  a  vivid   picture    of   the    scene,  gelo;   and  this  was  strong  enough 

As  he  rushed  along  a  grandi  poMi  to  afford  them  a  refuge  from  the 

through  the  open  and  exposed  cor-  fury  of  all  parties  for  a  time.    Bat 

ridor,  Paolo,  fearing  that  he  might  it  was  ill  provisioned,  and  incapable 

be  recognised  by  the  white  rochetto  of  sustaining  a  long  siege ;  and  their 

in  which  he  was  dressed,  and  shot  only  hope  of  relief  was  from  the  ad- 

by  some  one,  pulled  up  the  *^  gheron  ^'  vance  of  some  of  their  Italian  allie& 

of   the  long  vest  to  enable  him  to  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  could 

run  more  easily,  and  threw  over  his  be  gathered  together  and  formed  into 

shoulders  his  own  vest,  and  put  on  some  order,  after  their  wild  orgies 

his  head  his  own  ^^paonazzo"  hat  of  blood  and  pillage,  a  regular  atego 

The  scene  that  met  his  eyes  below  was  was    laid  to    the    Castle.      But   it 

frightful.      Tumult  and  wild  cries  was  carried  on  with  little  energy, 

of   rage   and    terror    rent   the  air.  the  spirit   of  the  besiegers  having 

The    Roman    soldiers    in    confused  been  apparently  glutted    with    the 

masses  were  fleeing  for  their  lives  events  of  the  previous  days.     Of  the 

before  the  infuriated  Spaniards  and  force    in     the    Castle,    Benvenuto 

Germans,   who  plunged  their    hal-  Cellini  seems  to  have  been  one  of 

herds  and  pikes  into  them  as  they  the  leaders.      He  had  specially  in 

fled,    and    massacred    them    ruth-  charge  some  of  the  artillery  on  one 

lessly.     Throygh  all  these  horrors  of    me   chief    batteries,   and    from 

the  Fope  hurried  in  terror  and  dis-  these    he  did   good    service.      His 

may,  and  reaching  the  Castle  at  last  guns  were  leveUed  with  skill,  and 

in  safety,  there  shut  himself  up  with  they  were  kept  in  constant  fira     He 

his  prelates  and  cardinals.  was  fertile  in  resources,  and  oon- 

Then  followed  a  horrible  night  of  stantly  on  the  watch.     At  one  time 

sacking,  pillage,  and  blood.     *'  No-  observing  the  Prince  of  Orange  mor- 

thing,'*  says  Giovio,  *^  was  ever  seen  ing  about  in  the  trenches,  he  aimed 

more  fearful  or  more  full  of  weep-  his  gun  at  him  and  wounded  him 

ing."      Old    men    and    boys    were  severely    in    the    face,    killing    the 

cruelly  tortured  and  murder^dd  every-  mule  upon  which  he  was  mounted, 

where.     Matrons  and  virgins  were  The  dudes  of  soldier  he>  varied  witli 

wantonly    and     publicly    violated,  those  of  jeweller ;  and  when  he  was 

The  shrieks  of  women,  the  shouts  of  not  at  his  post  at  the  battery,  he 

soldiers,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  was  engaged  in  removing  the  Papal 

were  heard  on  HX  sides.     The  pal-  pearls  from  their  setting,  and  sew- 

aces  of  the  nobles  wwe  thronged  mg .  them  into    the  body-clothes  of 

with  savage  armed  mobs  who  de-  the  Pope, 

stroyed  everything.    All  the  houses  For  a  time  the  Pope  had  strong 
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hopes  of  relief  from  the  anny  of  the.  Colonna,  who  was  a  particular 
league  commanded  hy  the  Duke  of  friend  of  Alarcon,  endeavoured  to 
Urbino,  and  beacon-nres  were  con-  prevail  upon  him,  by  the  bribe  of  two 
stantly  kept  burning  on  the  Castle  cardinals*  hats  for  his  family,  and 
to  indicate  that  it  still  held  out  of  80,000  crowns  for  himself,  to 
At  one  time  relief  seemed  near  at  permit  the  Pope  to  make  his  escape, 
hand,  and  the  banners  of  Guide  But  he  refused  all  offers,  and,  though 
Rangoni  were  seen  in  the  distance  courteous  to  the  Pope,  increased  his 
on  Monte  Mario,  but  they  soon  dis-  vigilance  over  him.  Despite  the 
i^)pcared,  and  with  them  the  hopes  hostages  which  Clement  had  been 
of  rescue.  The  Pope  now  fell  into  obliged  to  give,  little  faith  was  placed 
a  condition  of  abject  fear,  and  began  in  his  pledges,  and  he  and  his 
to  intrigue  with  the  enemy.  He  cardinals  were  strictly  watched.  It 
was  ready  to  accept  any  terms,  how-  was  also  rigorously  prohibited  to 
ever  humiliating^  provided  his  life  supply  him  with  any  provisions  ; 
was  saved.  He  showed  neither  and  a  women  who  let  down  to  him 
courage  nor  dignity ;  and,  weeping,  some  lettuces,  being  caught  in  the 
he  cried  out,  that  since  fortune  had  act,  was  summarily  hanged  by  the 
brought  him  to  such  a  pass  he  would  Spanish  commandant  in  sight  of 
attempt  no  longer  resistance,  but  the  Pope.  On  his  urgent  prayers, 
would  surrender  himself  and  all  his  he  was,  however,  allowed  to  go  to 
cardinals  into  the  Emperor's  hands,  the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican  on  th6 
When  things  had  come  to  this  pass  18th  of  August,  guarded  by  a  thou- 
resistance  was  vain,  and  on  the  5th  sand  Spaniards.  But  he  was  soon 
of  June  a  capitulation  was  made  on  removed  back  to  the  Castle, 
the  hardest  of  terms.  While  he  was  here  as  prisoner, 
The  Pope  agreed, — Ist,  to  pay  to  add  to  all  other  misfortunes,  the 
100,000  ducats  on  the  spot,  50,000  plague  broke  out  in  Rome,  and  ter^ 
more  in  twenty  days,  and  250,000  rible  were  its  ravages.  Out  of  the 
more  in  two  months ;  2d,  to  sur-  40,000  soldiers  who  entered  the 
render  the  Castle  itself,  as  well  as  city  with  the  Constable  Bourbon, 
the  castles  in  Civita  Castellana  and  there  soon  remained  but  10,000, 
Civita  Vecchia  ;  8d,  to  remain  a  and  they  were  anxious  to  depart 
prisoner  until  the  entire  payment;  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
and,  4th,  to  surrender  the  cities  of  9th  of  October,  when  Don  Hugo  de 
Parma  and  Modena.'  Clement  was,  Moncada  came  to  Rome,  that  an 
however,  in  no  condition  to  pay  arrangement  was  finally  concluded 
such  a  sum,  and  in  consequence  for  Uie  liberation*  of  the  Pope, 
he  was  placed  in  a  most  sad  and  Some  of  the  hardest  terms  of  the 
painful  position.  The  cities  and  capitulation  were  waived,  and  the 
fortresses  rejected  the  terms  of  final  settlement  was  concluded  oh 
capitulation,  and  refused  to  open  thb  9th  of  October.  He  delivered 
their  gates.  Vainly  the  church-  over  all  the  fortresses  in  his  pos- 
plate  was  melted,  and  cardinals'  hats  session,  and  having  raised  the  sum 
were  sold  to  raise  money.  The  agreed  upon  by  the  sale  of  twenty- 
sum  still  fell  short  of  the  agreed  seven  cardinals'  hats,  and  in  other 
ransom,  and  he  was  forced  to  remain  ways,  he  pud  that  over.  On 
in  the  Castle  as  prisoner  under  the  the  evening  of  the  8th  October, 
charge  of  Don  Fernando  de  Alarcon,  weary  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and 
with  three  Spanish  and  three  Ger-  even  then  doubting  the  good  faith 
man  companies.  (^  faia  enonies,  ho  disguised  himself 
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as  a  pedlar,  threw  a  sack  over  his  tion  of  the  heretical  doctrines  of 
back,  shrouded  himself  in  a  great  Luther.  The  Pope  was  inexorable ; 
cloak,  pulled  down  his  hat  upon  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the 
his  brows,  and  slipped  out  of  the  death  of  his  victim. 
Castle.  Those  who  met  him  A  short  time  after  Benvenuto  Cd- 
feigned  not  to  recognise  him.  He  lini  had  served  the  artillery  on  the 
went  on  foot  through  the  city  gates,  Castle,  and  when  he  was  thirty-seyen 
and  at  a  garden-gate  beyond,  he  years  of  age,  he  was  arrested  on  the 
found  a  Spanish  mule  which  had  charge  of  being  in  possession  of  a 
been  sent  by  the  Cardinal  Colonna ;  number  of  jewels  belonging  to  the 
on  this  he  mounted  and  rode  Church,  and  stolen  by  him  from  the 
alone  to  Orvieto.  Castle  at  the  time  of  the  sack  under 
The  Bourbons  did  not,  however,  the  Constable.  On  examination  the 
quit  Rome  until  the  spring  of  1528,  charge  was  entirely  refuted,  and  he 
having  occupied  the  city  for  ten  was  declared  innocent ;  but  on  vari- 
months  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  October,  ous  frivolous  pretences  he  was  still 
weary,  dejected,  the  shadow  of  him-  denied  his  liberty.  At  last  Ben- 
self,  the  Pope  again  returned.  But  venuto  made  his  escape  by  night 
his  own  sufferings  had  taught  him  Letting  himself  down  from  the 
DO  pity  or  clemency  for  others,  tower  by  a  long  rope  made  of  strips 
as  was  clearly  shown  by  his  treat-  of  his  sheets,  he  reached  the  ground 
ment  of  Benedetto  da  Fojano,  one  of  the  interior  area  in  safety.  Then 
of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  by  the  aid  of  a  long  pole  he  man- 
monks  of  his  time.  When  the  aged  to  climb  over  one  of  the  walls 
Medici  were  in  conflict  with  the  surrounding  it  Beyond  it  lay  an- 
city  of  Florence,  Fojano  had  taken  other  wall.  The  top  of  this  he 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  publicly  reached  in  safety,  and  the  free 
exhorted  them  to  the  defence  of  country  lay  before  him.  But  in 
their  rights.  Clement,  who  was  of  descending  he  fell  to  the  ground 
the  Medici  family,  never  forgave  and  broke  his  leg.  The  shock  and 
him  for  the  part  he  then  played,  the  pain  were  so  great  that  he 
and  he  prevailed  upon  Malatesta  fainted,  and  lay  there  in  the  dark 
treacherously  to  deliver  him  up  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  But  when 
send  him  to  Rome.  The  Pope  then  day  began  to  brea^  his  senses  and  his 
threw  him  into  a  dark  and  dismal  courage  came  bacK,  and  he  dragged 
dungeon  in  Castle  St  Angelo,  himself  slowly  and  painfully  along, 
where,  despite  all  the  remonstrances  despite  his  broken  leg,  until  he  got 
of  the  Castellano— who  was  moved  under  the  gate.  As  he  lay  here  in 
by  his  sufferings,  and  sought  to  the  early  morning,  a  fellow  passed 
mitigate  the  anger  of  Clement — he  with  an  ass,  and  Benvenuto  hired 
was  deprived  of  the  actual  neces-  him  to  put  him  on  to  the  ass  and 
sities  of  life,  and  restricted  to  the  carry  him  to  the  steps  of  St  Peter's, 
minimum  of  bread  and  water,  and  Thence  he  crawled  along  to  the 
at  last,  poisoned  by  the  filth  of  the  house  of  the  Duca  Otta^io,  where 
disgusting  dungeon,  and  exhaust-  his  friend  the  Cardinal  Comaro 
6d  Dy  the  craving  pains  of  hunger  lived.  The  Cardinal  received  him 
and  thirst,  he  perished  miserably,  kindly,  hid  him  in  his  rooms,  had 
Vainly  he  offered  to  make  every  his  leg  set,  and  himself  obtained  his 
amend  in  his  power,  and,  among  release  from  the  Pope, 
other  things,  promised  to  dedicate  But  new  attacks  were  made  upon 
bis  life  to  writing  a  work  in  ref uta-  him,   and  new  calumnies    invented 
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there    was   again   an    outbreak   in  nal  de  Medicis   (Pius   IV.),   which 

Rome.      The  people,  stimulated  by  occurred    within    a    few    days,    he 

some  of  the   nobles,  who  thought  issued  a  pardon   to  all  who  were 

themselves    injured    by  the    Papal  concerned  m  these  proceedings, 

sway,  rose,  broke  open  the  prisons,  Alarmed,  however,  at  the  temper 

and  set  free  four  hundred  prisoners,  of  the  people,  he  now  determined  to 

They  then  attacked  the  palace  of  remodify  and  rearrange  the  Leonine 

the     Inquisition,     liberating     also  City,  so  that  the  Pope  as  well  as  the 

the  prisoners  confined  there,  a  great  prelates  and  Papal  Court  should,  in 

number   of  whom   had   been   long  case  of  necessity,  have  some  other 

shut  up  without  having  been  ever  ex-  refuge  of  safety  besides  the  Castle 

amined  (moUissimi  f>en'erano  da  luiv-  St.  Angelo.     He  accordingly  reforti- 

ghistimo  tempo  ns  pure  esafninati)^  fied  the  whole  of  the  Borgo,  includ- 

and  burned  all  the  processes,  as  well  ing    within    his    fortifications    the 

as  a  portion  of  the  Palace  itself.  Castle  St  Angelo,  the  Vatican,  and 

Ghislieri,  the  Chief  of  the  Inquisi-  St  Peter's,  and  a  space  sufScient  to 

tion,  and  afterwards  Pope,  narrowly  form  squadrons  of  soldiers  for  their 

escaped  with  his  life.     From  here  defence. 

they  rushed  to  the  Capitol,   over-  If  we  may  trust  Marlianus,  the 

threw  the  statue  of  the  Pope,  broke  appearance   of  the  Castle  in   1588 

off*  its  head,  and  dragged  it  through  must  have  been  considerably  changed 

the  streets.      They  then  proceeded  from  what  it  was  in  1465,  when  it  was 

to  the  Convent  of   the  Dominicans  drawn  by  San  (Jallo.     He  describes 

at  the  Minerva,  threatening  also  to  it  as  having  **a  double  cincture  of 

destroy  that;  but  through  the  ef-  fortifications — a  large  round  tower 

forts  of  Marc  Antonio  Colonna  and  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  bridge 

Giuliano  Cesarini  they  were  finally  — two  towers  with  high  pinnacles 

restrained  from  carrying  their  threate  surmounted  by  the  cross — and  sur- 

into    effect,    and   quiet   was   again  rounded  by  the  river." 
restored.     On  the  election  of  C^i- 
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a  basket  attached  to  a  long  rope,  destined  shortly  after  to  be  the  scene 
and  thus  made  his  escape.  For-  of  a  terrible  tragedy, 
innately  for  him,  the  outer  wall  over  On  the  7th  of  June  1560,  the 
which  Cellini  fell  did  not  then  apparently  clement  Pope,  Pius  IV., 
exist,  so  that  his  escape  was  com-  surprised  the  world  about'  him  by 
paratively  easy.  the  sudden  arrest  and  imprisonment 
In  1550,  Julius  in.  surrounded  in  the  Castle  of  Carlo  and  Alfoitto 
the  Castle  with  solid  walls,  and  re-  Caraffa,  nephews  of  the  previous 
stored  and  embellished  it  in  many  Pope,  Paul  IV.,  both  cardinals  of  the 
ways.  And  on'  the  24th  of  June  Church,  as  well  as  Giovanni  Caraflh, 
in  this  year  he  took  solemn  posses-  Duke  of  Palliano,  Count  Alife,  and 
sion  of  the  Lateran  Church ;  then  Leonardo  di  Curdine,  on  accusation 
with  a  long  calvacade,  accomranied  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder 
by  the  cardinals  and  all  the  Fonti-  of  the  Duke's  wife.  Rigorous 
fical  Court,  he  went  to  the  Castle  St  processes  were  commeoced  against 
Angelo,  where  a  banquet  was  given,  all,  not  only  for  this  murder,  but 
and  remained  there  a  day  and  a  for  various  other  crimes,  said  to  have 
night  been  committed  with  their  know- 
Paul  III.  made  many  interior  ledge  and  sanction.  The  criminal 
improvements  and  additions  to  the  procedure  lasted  until  the  8d  of 
Castle.  The  great  hall,  which  is  March  of  the  next  year  (1561),  and 
still  in  good  preservation,  was  made  then  the  Cardinal  Carlo  Caraffa  was 
by  him,  as  well  as  the  suite  of  brought  into  court,  and  the  process 
rooms  opening  from  it,  which  once  read  against  him.  The  reading 
formed  the  Papal  apartenents.  The  alone  occupied  three  hours,  and 
great  hall,  which  was  used  as  a  the  proceedings  terminated  with  a 
council-chamber,  was  adorned  with  sentence  of  deatii.  All  the  cardinala 
fresco-paintings,  which  still  remain,  interposed  to  save  him,  but  in  vain, 
by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  or  his  pupils,  He  was  strangled  the  following  night 
represendng  the  history  of  Alex-  in  the  Square  HalL  At  the  same 
ander,  with  allegorical  figures  be-  time,  in  the  prison  of  the  Tor  di 
tween  them.  At  one  end  is  a  Nona,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the 
colossal  portrait  of  Hadrian,  and  Castle  across  the  river,  the  Duke  of 
opposite  to  it  a  coloured  fresco  of  Palliano,  Count  Alife,  and  Leonardo 
the  archangel  Michael  with  his  di  Cardine  were  decapitated.  The 
wings  spread,  from  which  the  young  Cardinal  Alfonso  Caraffii 
bronze  angel  on  the  summit  is  was,  however,  set  free,  but  con- 
copied.  The  Square  Hall,  which  demned  to  pay  100,000  scudi,  which 
Paul  also  added  above,  is  decorated  sum  was  afterwards  diminished, 
by  Julio  Romano  with  stucco  But  Pius  V.,  who  in  1566  became 
ha$»l-Telitoi.  Over  these  is  a  grace-  Pope,  revised  the  process  and  sen- 
ful  and  spirited  frieze  painted  in  tence  of  the  Caraffa  family.  It  was 
fresco,  and  representing  sea-nymphs,  pronounced  unjust,  and  contrary  to 
Tritons,  and  Nereids  sporting  in  the  evidence.  The  judge.  Ales-  ^ 
the  sea.  At  last  the  peaceful  arts  sandro  Pallentiere,  was  decapitated, 
enter  the  Castle,  give  us  a  mo-  and  the  remaining  members  of  the 
mentis  interval  of  quiet,  and  se^n  family  were  restored  to  all  their 
to  promise  calmer  days  to  come.  honours  and  possessions. 

But  the  days  of  crime  and  calamibr       Just  before  the  election  of  Pios 

were  not  yet  over,  and  the  very  hul  IV.,  and  while  his  predecessor  Paul 

which  Julio  Romano  decorated,  was  FV.  was  on  his  deathbed,  in  160(k, 
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there    wbs    again   an    outbreak    in  nal  de  Medicis  (Piu 

R«me.     The  people,  stimulated  bj  occurred    within    a 

some  of  the  nobles,  who  thought  issued  a  pardon  to 

theniBelTos    injured    bj   the    Papal  concerned  m  these  pi 

Bfray,  rose,  broke  open  the  prisons,  Alarmed,  however, 

and  set  free  four  hundred  prisoners,  of  the  people,  be  non 

They  then   attacked  the  palace  ot  remodify  and  rearrar 

the      Inquisition,      liberating      also  C\tj,  bo  that  the  Popi 

the  priBoners  confined  there,  a  great  prelates  and  Papal  C 

number  of   whom   had   been    long  case  of  necessity,  ha 

shut  up  without  having  been  ever  es-  refuge  of  safety  bes 

■minea  (mo^tiMimi  e«7t'«ranociaJtin-  St  Angelo.     He  accc 

ghinimo  tempo  ne  pvre  eiatainati),  fled  the  whole  of  the 

and  burned  aJI  the  processes,  as  well  ing    within    his    foi 

as  a  portion  of  the  Palace  itself.  Castle  St  Angelo,  th 

Ghislieri,  the  Chief  of  the  Inqnisi-  Bt  Peter's,  and  a  spa 

tion,  and  afterwards  Pope,  narrowly  form  squadrons  of  sc 

escaped  with   his  life.      From  here  defence, 

they  rushed  to  the  Capitol,   over-  If  we  may  trust 

threw  the  statne  of  the  Pope,  broke  appearance  of  the  ' 

off  Its  head,  and  dragged  it  through  m  ust  have  been  conait 

the  streets.      They  then  proceeded  fromwhat  it  wasin  14 

to  the  Convent  of  the  Dominicans  drawn  by  San  0allo. 

at  tiie  Minerva,  threatening  also  to  it  as  having  "a  dou 

destroy  that ;   but   through   the  ef-  fortiBcations — a  targ 

forts  of  Marc  Antonio  Colonna  and  at  the  inner  extremit 

Giuliano  Cesarini  they  were  finally  — two   towers   with 

restrained  from  carrying  their  threats  aurmounted  by  the  < 

into    effect,    and    quiet    was    again  rounded  by  the  river 
restored.     On  the  election  of  Ciu^l- 
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FRENCH    HOME    LIFE. 

NO.     I. — SERVANTS. 

Servants  constitute  one  of  those  wisdom    in    evading    discussion  on 

awkward  topics  of   which  nobody  the  matter.      The  evil  has  become 

likes  to  talk:  which  are  alluded  to  wellnigh  intolerable  to  most  of  us; 

because  they  force  themselves  obsti-  it  has  assumed  a  development  which 

nately  upon  our  attention,  but  from  encircles  us  day  and  night      We 

which  we  all  run  away  as  fast  as  we  writhe,   we   moan,   in   a  suffocated 

can,   without  attempting  to  find  a  whisper,  to  our  dearest  friend ;  but, 

solution  for  the  difficulties  they  pre-  with  all  our  energy,   we  dare  not 

sent.     Such  cowardice  does  not  help  speak  out,  and  we  let  the  monster 

us,  however,  for  servants  and  the  go  on,  growing  bigger,  crushing  u« 

worries  they  cause  pursue  us  all  over  under  his  nightmare- weight.     And 

the  world,  unaffected  by  changes  of  yet    we    have    social    science   con- 

latitude  or  of  government.      They  gresses,  and  we  live  in  a  country  of 

are  not  imposed  upon  us  by  nature,  public  meetings  and  individual  ini- 

we  voluntarily  subject  ourselves  to  tiative,  and  we  are  a  free  people — at 

them,  and  of  all   the  tyrannies  to  least  we  say  so — and  we  are  sur- 

which  civilisation  and  vanity  have  rounded  by  reformers  of  all  kindsi, 

made  us  bow  our  heads,  there  is  not  and    we    sing    and    conscientiously 

one  from  which  we  puffer  more,  or  believe    that   *^  Britons  never  shau 

which  wo  are  less  able  to  resist  be  slaves."    The  clearest  fact  which 

Even  habit,  that  soother  of  discom-  results  from  all  this   is,   that  the 

forts — even  time,  that  curer  of  sor-  patriot  who  wrote  **  Rule  Britannia** 

rows — even  reason,  that  guide  which  was  a  short-sighted  man,  who  in  no 

wo  consider  so  infallible  in  religion  way  foresaw  9ie  future  destiny  of 

and  politics,  fail  to  reconcile  us  to  the  nation.     Slaves  we  have  become, 

servants ;  we  continue  to  impatiently  and,  to  judge  from  present  appear- 

support  them — we  live  side  by  side  ances,  we  seem   likely  to  continue 

with  them  as  with  hereditary  enemies;  so.   We  clink  our  chains,  and  mourn, 

and  the  more  advanced  amongst  us  and  own  that  they  are  cruelly  heavy, 

complain  of  the  slow  progress  of  and  that  they  eat  into  our  flesh,  but 

mechanical  invention,  which  has  not  there  is   not  a  man   or  a  woman 

yet  discovered  the  secret  of  the  auto-  amongst  us  who  has  raised  the  cry 

mata  who  make  the  beds  and  wait  of  liberty.     If  ever  the  odious  ques- 

at  dinner  in  that  privil^ed  country,  tion  is  alluded  to,  it  is  only  fon  an 

Vril-ya.  instant;  no  one  dares  to  seriously 

But,  irritating  as  the  topic  may  be  take  it  up ;  and  if,  at  any  peculiarly 

— humiliating  as  it  is  to  recognise  that  bitter  moment,  the  provocation  should 

we  are    not  masters    in    our    own  become  insupportable,  and  some  dea- 

houses,  and  that  one  of  the  most  perate  sufferer  writes  wildly  to  the 

evident    results    of    the    progress  newspapers  to  say  that  he  is  going 

achieved     during     the     nineteenth  mad  or  dying  from  domestic  diffi- 

century  is  that,  in  fact,  we  have  culties,  the  only  answer  he  g^ts  is  a 

grown  to  be  abject  subjects  where,  wise  and  prudent  leader,  proving,  by 

in  theory,  we  are  supposed  to  be  commandmg  logic,  that  the  whole 

despotic  rulers — surely  there  is  no  affair  is  one  of  proportion  between 
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demand  and  supply.  He  is  told  that,  the  case  of  a  woman ;  we  further 
in  consequc  nee  of  the  general  increase  recollect  that  both  men  and  women 
of  wealth,  more  people  are  able  to  seemed  to  chatter  with  prodigious 
pay  for  servants  on  the  one  hand,  rapidity,  and  that  they  laughed  most 
while  fewer  people  are  willing  to  disrespectfully  while  they  were  talk- 
become  servants  on  the  other ;  that  ing  to  us.  It  must  be  owned  that 
our  wants  are  growing  while  the  a  good  many  British  travellers  neVer 
means  of  supplying  them  are  dimin*  get  beyond  this  first  impression, 
ishing ;  and  that,  some  day  or  other,  and  that  their  view  of  the  domestics 
there  will  be  no  more  servants  to  be  of  France  is  limited  to  the  details 
found — just  as  we  are  assured  that  in  just  indicated.  It  may  be  said 
1934  there  will  be  no  more  coal,  without  exaggeration  that  this  view 
Of  a  possible  solution  of  the  diffl-  is  superficial  and  incomplete,  and 
culty,  m  part  at  least,  not  one  word  that  the  subject  includes  something 
will  be  said ;  to  a  possible  modifl-  more  than  aprons,  pumps,  caps,  vol- 
cation  of  the  existing  relations  be-  ubility,  and  hilanty.  Furthermore, 
tween  masters  and  servants  not  an  the  ordinary  voyager,  however  far 
allusion  will  be  made ;  and  to  the  he  may  attempt  to  carry  his  inves- 
experience  of  foreign  countries  in  tigations  of  the  inner  nature  of  hotel 
the  matter,  in  order  to  consider  and  cafe  servants,  has  no  oppor- 
whethor  it  offers  any  teaching  to  tunity  of  extending  his  studies  into 
ourselves,  not  a  reference  will  be  private  houses,  where  the  true  in- 
suggested  ;  the  latter  notice,  indeed,  terest  of  the  matter  lies ;  he  is 
would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  forcedly  restricted  to  a  narrow  and 
true-bom  Englishman,  who  knows,  inferior  range  of  observation,  which 
of  course,  that  however  bad  things  offers  the  special  disadvantage  of 
may  be  in  his  own  land,  they  are  including  only  individuals  who,  by 
necessarily  worse  abroad.  Let  us,  constant  contact  with  the  public, 
however,  sacrifice  our  dignity  for  a  have  acquired  the  special  habits  and 
few  minutes,  and  see  what  we  can  the  special  manners  which  belong 
discover  across  the  Channel :  if,  after  to  their  particular  class,  and  which 
all,  we  should  learn  something  there,  are  very  different  from  those  of  their 
perhaps  we  may  decide  to  conde-  colleagues  in  private  service.  The 
scend  to  see  what  use  we  can  make  natural  result  is,  that  the  traveller 
of  it  at  home.  Our  maladv  is  so  who  has  no  other  means  of  judging, 
grave  that  it  really  is  worth  while  arrives  at  an  opinion  which,  even  if 
to  inquire  if  it  exists  elsewhere;  if  it  be  corect  in  itself,  refers  only 
80,  what  are  its  symptoms,  its  causes,  to  a  limited  and  exceptional  cate- 
and  its  consequences,  and  what  are  gory  of  domestics.  That  opinion 
the  remedies  prescribed  for  it  in  generally  is  that  French  servants, 
other  cases  than  our  own.  of  both  sexes,  are  clean,  active, 
We  all  of  us  remember  our  first  cheery,  and  willing;  but  that  they 
impression  of  French  servants:  it  are  utterly  disrespectful,  and  are 
was  that  both  men  and  women  wear  generally  of  doubtful  honesty,  and 
white  aprons  which  cover  up  their  of  still  more  doubtful  morality.  This 
bodies,  and  that  the  sexes  are  main-  description  is  approximately  exact 
ly  distinguished  by  pumps  and  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  excep- 
white  stockings  which  come  out  tions  to  it  in  all  its  elements,  and 
under  the  apron  in  the  case  of  a  it  allows  no  margin  for  the  infinite 
man,  and  by  the  crispest  of  white  yarieties  and  shades  of  character 
caps  which  comes  out  above  it  in  which  are  so  abundantly  developed 
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amongst  waiters  and  chambermaids  island-realm,  that  we  insist  upon  it 
by  the  mere  effect  of  the  life  they  in  evwy  detail  of  our  existence.  We 
lead :  but,  with  these  reserres,  the  do  not  permit  our  servitors  to  mani- 
opimon  may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  f est  an  opinion  l^efore  ns ;  we  extort 
whole,  a  true  one.  It  represents  the  from  them  simulated  respect ;  we 
maximum  of  experience  acquired  on  impose  upon  them  the  obligation  of 
the  subject  by  the  infinite  majority  utter  silence  in  our  redoubtable  pro- 
of our  countrymen ;  and  it  may  per-  sence ;  we  forbid  them  to  be  men 
haps  be  fair  to  own  at  once  that  in  or  women  with  hearts  and  feel- 
itself  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to  dispose  ings,  and  only  accept  them  as 
them  to  recognise  any  superiority  of  machines  because  we  are  too  superb 
French  servants  over  English.  It  to  do  anything  whatever  for  our- 
must,  however,  be  observed,  that  selves.  It  never  occurs  to  us  that 
English  people  unconsciously  com-  we  may  perchance  bo  rousing  bitter 
pare  the  hotel  waiters  they  meet  hate  in  the  minds  we  crush;  that 
with  across  the  Channel  to  their  we  may  be  piling  up  unpardoning 
own  servants  at  home;  and  that  if  enmities  against  ourselves  and  our 
the  decision  is,  not  unnaturally,  in  class;  that  we  may,  each  of  us  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  it  is  be(^use  our  sphere  of  action,  be  fomenting 
they  have  at  all  events  the  merit  of  social  divisions  which  will  some  day 
knowing  the  delicate  details  of  their  bring  about  the  revolution  which  all 
trade  better  than  the  dish-carriers  Europe  says  we  shall  have  to  support 
and  floor  -  scrubbers  who  cumulate  in  our  turn.  We  laugh  contemptu- 
so  many  varied  functions  in  most  ously  at  Europe— of  course  we  know 
French  inns.  But  if,  instead  of  our  own  afiairs  better  than  ignorant 
putting  the  latter  into  scale  against  foreigners — and  we  go  on  sternly 
British  butlers,  we  honestly  weigh  keeping  up  our  dignity  and  grinding 
them  out  with  their  parallels  in  down  our  servants.  It  is  useless  to 
England — with  the  greasy  •  coated,  argue  from  exceptions,  and  to  talk 
dough-faced,  perspiringly  important,  about  ^*  faithful  retainers  who  have 
pretentious  "  parties"  who  serve  us  in  been  in  the  family  for  forty  years," 
the  hotels  of  the  United  Kingdom —  Faithful  retainers  no  longer  consti- 
we  must  acknowledge,  if  we  tell  the  tute  the  mass  of  English  house- 
truth,  that  the  advantage  lies  with  holds,  though  there  are  still  many 
the  supple  Gaul,  who  has  no  pride,  of  them  in  Scotland ;  and  we  are  so 
is  rarely  out  of  temper,  is  every-  thoroughly  accustomed,  south  of  the 
where  at  once,  can  do  thirteen  things  Tweed,  to  treat  our  men  and  maids 
at  the  same  time,  and  looks  clean  as  our  inferiors  before  God  and  man, 
even  if  h^  is  not  so.  Solemn  respec-  and  to  the  prostrate  servility  which 
tability,  massive  inactivity,  and  we  wring  from  them,  that  the  auda- 
grubby  dirt,  cannot  be  said  to  really  cious  freedom  of  the  French  seems 
constitute  a  smart  servant ;  ubiquity,  to  us  to  be  contrary  to  the  highest 
indefatigable  zeal,  and  a  cheery  laugh,  and  noblest  laws  of  nature.  Of 
are  higher  qualities,  even  if  they  be  course  this  is  not  true  of  every  one 
accompanied  by  the  sauciness  and  of  us;  there  are  kind  masters  and 
familiarity  which  Englishmen  so  gentle  mistresses  in  England:  but 
ruthlessly  resent  who  will  deny  that  the  rule  is  the 
Here,  however,  arises  a  second  other  way,  and  that  nearly  all  of  us 
difficulty  in  the  wav  of  our  just  are  necessarily  influenced  in  our 
appreciation  of  Frcncn  servants.  We  judgment  of  foreign  servantK  by  the 
are  so  accustomed  to  sham  in  this  habits  which  we  have  formed  for 
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ourselves  at  home?  Still  we  are  man  thinks  it;  with  one  it  is  an 
a  tolerably  well-intentioned  race ;  instioct,  with  the  other  it  is  a  con- 
some  of  us  really  want  to  be  fair  viction ;  but  in  both  cases  it  lifts 
and  honest,  and,  despite  our  preju-    up  the  level  of  personal  dignity,  it  i 

dices  aod  our  ignorance,  we  do  not  generally  softens  manners,  and  ren- 
always  refuse  to  give  our  attention  ders  the  heart  more  capable  of  good 
to  new  arguments,  because  .the  facts  feeling  towards  a  master  whose  su- 
on  which  they  are  based  shock  our  periority  is  only  admitted  as  an 
sentiments  of  propriety.  It  may  accident,  and  in  no  way  as  an  in- 
not,  therefore,  be  altogether  useless  hefent  right  This,  however,  is 
to  attempt  to  show,  that  possibly  but  the  ideal  view  of  the  case ;  this 
the  Frenchman  may  be  right  and  is  the  aspect  which  it  ought  to  pre- 
the  Englishman  wrong  in  this  grave  sent  if  everybody  were  good — the 
question ;  that  a  certain  liberty  of  aspect  which  it  really  does  offer  in 
attitude,  a  certain  sincerity  of  speech,  a  great  many  cases,  but  not  in  all. 
a  certain  recognition  of  mutual  equa-  There  are  numerous  examples  of  a 
lity,  may  not  only  induce  a  higher  diametrically  opposite  result,  where 
moral  tone  in  the  relations  between  the  sentiment  of  equality  raises 
masters  and  servants,  but  may,  in-  hatred  instead  of  sympathy  in  th^ 
credible  as  it  sounds  to  English  servant's  mind,  on  the  ground  that 
ears,  actually  improve  the  value  and  it  is  but  a  name  and  a  delusion, 
utility  of  the  servant  and    that    the    rights    and    duties 

And  there  is  another  reason  for  which  equality  is  supposed  to 
considering  this  element  of  the  ques-  imply  are  realised  on  neither  side, 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  critically  ap-  StUl  looking  at  the  question  as  a 
preciate  the  French  servant  in  his  whole  throughout  all  France,  it  is 
various  aspects,  without  first  defining  incontestable,  allowing  largely  for 
the  political  conditions  under  which  exceptions,  that  the  levelling  of 
he  lives.  Since  1789  he  has  legally  classes  has  done  vast  good ;  it 
been  the  equal  of  his  master ;  since  has  helped  to  raise  the  moral  and 
1830  he  has  slowly  grown  to  a  dis-  political  value  of  each  individual 
tinct  consciousness  of  the  theoreti-  affected  by  it,  and  has  certainly 
cal  equality  which  exists  between  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of 
himself  and  the  family  he  serves;  the  conservative  principles  which 
since  1851  he  has  become  an  elector  are  now  so  widely  spread  amongst 
like  his  master  and  his  master's  son,  French  servants.  The  material 
and  has  as  much  action  as  they  have  effect  of  the  idea  of  equality — that 
on  the  destinies  of  France,  in  the  is  to  say,  its  influence  on  the  per- 
consequencos  they  produce,  these  sonal  relations  between  master  and 
conditions  apply  as  thoroughly  to  servant — naturally  varies  with  char- 
women -  servants  as  to  men ;  and  acter  and  temperament ;  but  there 
though  the  greater  subtleness  and  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that,  as 
tact  of  the  female  mind  render  their  a  rule,  it  makes  home  life  more 
manifestation  more  difficult  to  seize    agreeable. 

with  precision,  the  sentiment  of  At  first  sight  it  is  difficult  for  an 
non-inferiority  to  her  mistress  is  as  Englishman  even  to  conceive  that  a 
really  embedded  in  the  heart  of  a  servant  can,  in  any  shape  or  way, 
cook  or  a  femme  de  chambr^  as  in  be  on  a  par  with  his  master ;  the 
the  brain  of  a  lladical  footman  or  a  mere  fact  that  one  serves  the  other 
Communist  groom.  The  difference  is,  according  to  the  prejudices  in 
is,  that  the  woman  feels  it  and  the    which  we  are  brought  up,  an  ab- 
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Bolute  bar  to  equality  of  any  kind,  equality.       The    master    sacrifices 

The  consequence  is,  that  we  regard  nothing  in  chatting   and    laughing 

the  idea  as  a  democratic  dream,  or,  with  his   servant,  for  he  feels  that 

at  best,  as  a  legal  fiction  which  is  behind   the  servant   lies  the  man  : 

not  realised  in  the  practical  working  ihe  servant  gains   nothing  by  the 

out  of   life.     In  this  we  are  wrong,  act,  ,for  he  considers  it  to  result  from 

as  in  many  other  of   our  apprecia-  a  fundamental  right  of   which  the 

tions  of  foreign  existence.     £quality  exercise  is  temporarily  regulated  by 

between  master  and  man  is  a  reality  the  obedience  which  he  voluntarily 

in  France,  but  it  is  an  equality  of  a  incurred  when  he  accepted  his  place, 

special   character,   which    evidences  Surely  this  is  a  far  higher  standard 

itself  in  a  peculiar  manner.     It  in  than  the    one   we  employ ;    surely 

no  way  involves  a  shade  of  doubt  there  is  here    the  indication   of    a 

as  to  the  temporary  superiority  of  possible  remedy  for  the  ills  we  suffer 

tiie  employer  over  the  employed ;  from ;   surely  an  appeal  to  mutual 

it  in  no  way  diminishes  the  habitual  dignitv  would  help  us  in  our  own 

deference  and    respect    of    manner  households. 

which  is  expected  from  a  servant ;  But  this  definition  of  the  nature 

it  in  no  way  afiects   the  privilege  of  the  equality  in  question  would  be 

of  the  master  to  command,  or  the  far  too  absolute  if  it  were  left  with- 

duty  of  the  servant  to  obey ;  but  it  out  restrictions.     It  is  fair  and  true 

maintains  intact    between  the   two  enough    in    principle,    but    human 

the  preexisting  abstract  truth  that  weaknesses    terribly    modify   it    in 

in  morals  and  in  law  one  is  as  good  practice.     It  is  not  everybody  who 

as  the  other ;    it  preserves  unweak-  possesses   tact  or  sense  enough  to 

ened    and    undisputed    an  anterior  apply  with  skill  and  moderation  the 

privilege  which  is  above  all  momen-  admitted  truth   that    difi^erences   of 

tary  relations ;  it  covers  the  dignity  station  are  but  the  results  of  hazard, 

of  the  server  towards  the  served,  and  and  involve  no  difference  in  reality, 

keeps  them  both  assured  that  directly  Bad    tempers    are    not    unfrequent 

they  separate  their  relative  positions  across  the  Channel,  and  bad  tempers 

will  once  more  become  identical —  are  bad  guides  to  obedience,  where 

not,  of  course  in  the  passing  accident  obedience  is  only  a  temporary  duty« 

of  social  rank,  but  m  the  universal  which  can  be  cast  aside  at  any  mo> 

bond  of  common  humanity.     Hence  ment      Sudden  ruptures  are  thorc> 

it  is  that  we  see  French  masters  so  fore  not  unfrequent  in  Franco ;   a 

often  friendly  with  their  servants ;  dispute  may  grow  out  of   nothing, 

hence  it  is  that  we  hear  them  talk  and  in  five  minutes   your  servant 

together   about    the  affairs  of    the  may  tell  you  that  he  packs  up  his 

family;    hence  it  is  that  service  in  box    and   goes.       Such    precipitate 

France  so  frequently  assumes  almost  separations  are  not  possible  in  Eng- 

the  form  of    affectionate  intimacy,  land,  where  a  month's  nt)tice  must 

In  England   we  should  fear,  if  we  be  given,   and  where  servants  are 

consulted  a  servant's  opinion,  that  absolutely  dependent  on  their  **  char- 

we  should  thereby  destroy  the  bar-  acter  from  their  last  place ;"  but  in 

rier  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  France,  where  the  notice  is  reduced 

maintain   between  him  and  us ;  in  to  eight  days,  with    the  option  on 

France  there  is  no  barrier  to  des-  either  *  side  of    paying  eight  days* 

troy — there  is  only  a  tacit  recogni-  wages  instead  of  notice,  and  where 

tion    of    a    momentary  connectipn,  servants  generally  get  places  almost 

which,     while    it    lasta,    suspends  without  any  references  at  all,  they 
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have  littlo  to  fear  from  an  instan-  Not  only  does  it  permit  and  encour 
taneous  abandcmment  of  a  situation,  age,  as  has  been  akready  obserred,  a 
This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  sympathetic  and  friendly  nature  of 
again  referred  to  presently ;  but  this  relations  between  the  two  parties  to 
allusion  to  it  shows  that  the  senti-  it,  but,  as  a  consequence  of  those 
ment  of  equality,  coupled  with  the  relations,  it  provokes  in  the  servant 
liberty  of  action  which  the  law  a  real  interest  in  the  people  with 
allows,  may  produce  very  disagree-  whom  he  lives;  it  disposes  him  to 
able  commotions  in  a  well-organtsed  serve  cheerily  and  well ;  it  takes 
house,  and  that  it' is  quite  possible  out  of  his  heart  the 'sting  of  paid 
that  all  your  servants  may  leave  you  inferiority ;  it  encourages  him  to 
without  warning  on  the  very  day  view  his  work  more  as  a  service 
you  have  selected  for  a  large  dinner-  which  is  thankfully  recognised,  than 
party.  Such  an  extreme  case  as  as  menial  labour  performed  for 
this  may  possibly  never  have  oc-  wages ;  it  lifts  him  to  Conservatism, 
curred ;  but  if  ever  it  did,  it  may  be  Such  feelings  as  these  really  do  ex- 
asserted  with  certainty  that  it  was  ist  amongst  n^ny  French  servants : 
the  master's  fault ;  for  in  the  largest  not  that  they  see  them  clearly 
experience  no  example  can  be  found  enough  in  their  own  heads  to  be 
of  an  entire  household  leaguing  able  to  define  and  analyse  them ; 
and  quitting  together  without  good  no,  they  take  the  simpler  form  of  half- 
reason.  But  in  almost  every  family  unconscious  impulses,  of  which  one 
isolated  instances  of  sudden  depart-  sees  the  result  rather  than  the  cause ; 
ure  have  occurred,  where  the  cook  but  the  result  is  so  unmistakable  and 
has  flung  her  saucepans  into  the  so  general  that  it  authorises  the 
air,  or  the  valet  de  ehambre  has  spectator  to  conclude  that  the  cause 
thrown  down  his  broom,  or  the  exists.  If  general  conclusions  do 
lady's-maid  has  sworn  she  will  sew  not  satisfy  us,  and  we  seek  to  con- 
no  more.  Such  facts  prove  that  the  firm  them  by  individual  proofs,  we 
French  system  is  not  perfect,  and  find  them  in  abundance  around  us ; 
that  French  servants  are  not  -always  curious  developments  of  character 
pleasant ;  but  they  are  exceptions —  offer  themselves  for  investigation ; 
the  rule  is  the  other  way  ;  and  those  the  better  qualities  seem  to  hav(^ 
individual  cases  cannot  be  urged  as  grown  to  the  surface ;  we  learn  that 
serious  arguments  against  the  ttieory  old  defects  liavo  diminished  or  dis- 
of  equality,  or  the  practices  which  appeared ;  and  all  this  seems  natuml 
derive  from  it.  They  only  show  and  unimportant  to  the  people  direct- 
that  we  are  not  all  of  us  worthy  of  ly  interested.  But  to  the  philoso- 
the  advantages  we  possess ;  but  as  phical  observer  it  furnishes  a  glimpse 
we  knew  that  already,  we  could  dis-  into  the  only  probable  solution  of 
pense  with  this  additional  evidence,  the  social  difficulties  of  our  time; 
especially  as  it  is  only  supplied  at  it  shows  what  can  be  efTected  by 
the  cost  of  considerable  inconveni-  mutual  esteem  and  a  mutual  recog- 
ence  to  French  masters  and  mis-  nition  of  rights.  While  nearly  all 
tresses,  who,  from  better  education  France  is  agitated  by  the  aspirations 
and  more  command  of  temper,  are  of  the  producing  classes,  while  the 
generally  less  to  blame  than  their  workmen  in  the  cities  are  openly 
servants  for  any  violent  scene  which  avowing  their  intention  of  suppress- 
may  take  place  between  them.  ing  everything  above  them,  and  while 
The  merits  of  the  equality  theory  the  peasants  are  as  openly  proclaim- 
are  more  numerous  than  its  defects,  ing  that  the  land  should  solely  belong 
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to  those  who  till  it,  we  find  in  the    all  our  stories ;  bat  in  the  measure 
one  class  of  domestic  servants  ab-    which  our  relatiye  positions  permit 
solutely  opposite  opinions    and  de-    (which    the    French    servant    gene- 
sires.     They  are  educated  upwards,    rally  has  discrimination  enough  to 
not  only  by   the    daily  contact    of    exactly  detect),  what  possible  logic 
masters  who  treat  them  well,  but  by    can  we    use    against    his    right    to 
the  effective  application,  in  their  case,    smile  ?    In  France  it  is  one  of  the 
of  the  theory  of  equality :  they  have    manifestations  of  his  equality  with 
learnt  by  experience  that  they  have    yoil ;  and   the    masters  who  forbid 
nothing  to  gaih  by  revolutions :  they    their  servants  to  laugh  in  their  pre- 
offer  us  the  only  example  which  yet    sence  (there  are  some)  are  abhorred 
exists  in  France  of   the  possibility    in    return,   and  will    stand    a    bad 
of    practically    settling  the  war  of    chance    if    ever    they  should    need 
classes.     It  is    true    that    they  are    protection  from    them.     But    if   he 
utterly  unconscious  that  they  have    laughs,   it  is  not  familiarly;   he  is 
done  anything  of  the  sort.    A  Parisian    even  grateful  to  you  for  permitting 
femme  de   ehamhre  would  smilingly    him  to  do  it;  for  it  should  be  ob- 
reply,  **  Monsieur  mocks  at  me,"  if    served  that,  after  all,  however  much 
you  were  to  tell  her  that  she  is  a    he  may  be    convinced    that  he    is 
great  political  fact,  that  her  affection    your  equal,  he  always  has  a  lurking 
for  the  family  she  serves  is  a  social    doubt  about  it,  so  strong  is  the  in- 
argument,    and    that    if    she    hates    fluence  of  first  education.     He  lauf^hs 
Communism  as  much  as  her  mistress    courteously,  slightly  bowing  to  you 
does,  it  is  because  she  has  been  in  a    as  if  to  somewhat  excuse  himself, 
position   which   has   enabled  her  to    and  the  instant  you  cease  to  laugh 
grow  through  Communism   into  the    he  stops  too.     The  master  who  cannot 
safer  ground  beyond.     And  yet  all    stand  that  must  have  an  over- sen- 
tliis  is  true, — none  the  less  true  be-    sitive,    ill-conditioned    mind.      And 
cause  the  white-capped  maiden  does    even  if  the  French  servant  does  a 
not  comprehend  a  word  of  it     All    little  shock  you  by  the  total  absence 
she     knows     is     that     Madame    is    in  his- manner  of  the  icy  servility 
kind    to    her,    and    that    she    likes    to    which    you     have     become    ac- 
Madame.  customed  at  home,  surely  he  makes 

It  certainly  cannot  be  fairly  said  up  for  that  shortcoming  by  the  po- 
that  the  "  Fm-as-good-as-you-are "  culiar  deference  which  is  indicated 
feeling  i^  demonstrated  in  an  oflen-  by  his  invariably  speaking  to  you 
sive  form  by  French  servants.  They  in  the  third  person.  To  those  who 
do  laugh  sometimes,  that  is  true  have  learnt  to  really  appreciate  this 
but  why  should  they  not  ?  Laugh-  form  of  speech,  it  constitutes  the 
ing  is  one  of  the  highest  privileges  profoundest  manifestation  of  modem 
of  humanity.  If,  resolutely  discard-  respect ;  and  the  French,  in  their 
ing  early  prejudice,  we  try  to  get  to  turn,  are  infinitely  astonished  to 
the  bottom  of  the  question,  can  we  hear  an  English  butler  call  bis 
honestly  pretend  that,  with  the  ex-  master  "you.**  The  suppression  of 
ception  of  the  habit  which  our  will  "«<>«/«"  and  the  substitution  of 
and  pride  have  imposed  upon  him,  **  Monsieur"  is  not  a  very  easy 
there  is  any  reason  whatever  why  habit  to  acquire;  but  in  no  decent 
a  servant  should  not  laugh  ?  There  house  in  France  would  a  servant  of 
would  be  considerable  inconvenience  either  sex  be  allowed  to  stay  ten 
and  impropriety  in  his  joining  in  all  minutes,  if  he  or  she  ventured  to 
our  conversations,  and  laughing  at    use  the  second  person  in  speaking 
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to  master,  mistress,  or  visitors.  This  fits  by  the  permission,  and  so  pro- 
form  of  speech  is  one  of  the  tern-  duces  the  bewildering  contradictions 
porary  concessions  of  his  personal  which  we  observe  in  him.  When 
dignity  which  the  servant  consents  this  explanation  is  once  admitted, 
to  maKe  while  he  is  in  your  house ;  it  enables  us  to  reconcile  our  pre- 
but  he  must  be  a  very  good  fellow  conceived  theories  with  the  vary- 
indeed,  and  have  retained  very  con-  ing  facts  which  we  successively 
siderable  regard  for  you,  if  he  con-  discover ;  indeed  it  confirms  and 
tinues  to  do  it  for  one  instant  after  strengthens  those  theories,  by  show- 
he  has  left  your  service.  At  that  ing  how  intense  is  the  effect  of  the 
moment  the  servant  vanishes;  the  equality  system,  and  how  specially 
man  and  the  elector  reappear ;  away  it  favours  the  growth  of  idiosyn- 
goes  "  Monsieur,"  and  back  comes  crasies  which  any  other  atmosphere 
"you;"  and  most  disagreeable  it  is  would  stifle.  We  find  all  the  qua- 
to  listen  to.  litics  and  all  the  defects,  many  of 
So  far  we  have  been  thinking  only  them  coexisting  in  the  same  per- 
of  general  principles,  and  of  the  main  son  ;  and  we  see  them  all  the  more 
forms  in  which  they  are  manifested,  distinctly,  because,  as  a  rule,  they 
So  far  it  has  been  easy  enough  to  are  evident  on  the  surface,  for  there 
lay  down  definitions  and  draw  de-  is  no  repression  sufficient  to  keep 
ductions.  But  when  we  begin  to  them  down.  The  fact  is,  that 
go  into  details  and  study  individ-  French  servants  are  natural  human 
uals,  we  almost  fancy  at  fiirst  that  beings  not .  made  to  rule,  and  we 
all  our  definitions  and  all  our  de-  detect  their  peculiarities  with  sin- 
ductions  are  bottomless  and  value-  gular  ease,  for  the  double  reason 
less.  We  'find  such  an  incredible  that  they  have  not  received  educa- 
variety  of  types  and  sub-types,  such  tion  enough  to  voluntarily  hide 
countless  shades  of  character,  such  them,  and  that  the  observer  who 
an  infinity  of  differing  results  from  lives  side  by  side  with  them  all  day 
apparently  similar  causes,  that  we  has  better  opportunities  of  cxamin- 
are  almost  tempted  to  exclaim  that  ing  them  than  are  offered  to  him 
the  developments  of  human  nature  by  other  classes  with  which  he  is 
amongst  French  servants  follow  no  in  less  intimate  connection.  Per- 
law  whatever,  and  that  it  is  non-  haps  the  strangest  of  the  many  odd 
sense  to  pretend  to  determine  their  peculiarities  which  come  to  light 
origin  or  their  object  But  the  during  an  investigation  of  the  na- 
mere  fact  that  these  developments  ture  of  indoor  servants  across  the 
exist  at  all  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  Channel,  is  the  facility  with  which 
-thev  are  brought  about  by  some  most  of  them  are  able  to  suit  them- 
action  peculiar  to  France;  for  we  selves  to  the  tone  of  the  family  in 
see  nothing  in  any  way  resembling  which  they  are  for  the  moment 
them  in  England,  where  servants,  placed.  They  seem  to  possess  a 
like  all  other  orders  of  society,  are  special  grace  of  adaptation,  which 
made  on  one  remorseless  pattern,  doubtless  is  but  an  expansion  of 
from  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  the  imitative  power  which  the  en- 
deviate  one  inch.  The  striking  in-  tire  nation  possesses  in  so  marked 
dividuality  of  the  French  servant  a  degree.  They  fit  themselves 
is  simply  another  consequence  of  everywhere  and  to  everybody ;  they 
the  equality  of  classes:  he  is  not  get  the  measure  of  a  new  situa- 
bound  to  copy  a  rigorous  model — he  tion  in  a  coiiple  of  days,  and  either 
is  permitted  to  be  himself;  he  pro-  give  it  up  or  take  kindly  to  it  ac- 
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cording  to  their  mental  disposition  ;  of  which  begins  at  night  when  work 
but  if  they  do  take  to  it,  they  accept  is  over.  The  organisation  of  ser- 
the  life  of  the  house- with  thorough-  vants'  bedrooms,  which  are  always 
ness,  however  different  it  may  be  placed  together  on  the  top  floor  of 
from  that  which  they  may  have  been  the  Paris  houses,  facilitates  aH  sorts  of 
leading  elsewhere.  This  is  partic-  illicit  practices.  The  thirty  servants, 
ularly  true  of  Paris  servants,  who  male  and  female,  of  the  different 
form  a  class  by  themselves,  far  less  tenants  of  a  large  house,  are  all 
worthy  but  far  more  interesting  than  packed  on  the  sixth  story  in  thirty 
that  formed  by  the  mass  of  steadier  numbered  rooms ;  each  one  has  his 
men  and  women  who  do  the  country  key,  and  can  either  receive,  by  the 
work.  In  Paris  the  servants  change  escalier  de  eertiee^  all  the  visits 
their  places  with  an  ease  which  which  he  or  she  may  please,  or  may 
would  be*  impossible  if  families  would  go  out  to  visit  other  sixth  floors, 
but  join  together  to  adopt  the  Eng-  The  liberty  is  absolute  after  bed- 
lish  system  of  ^*  characters.^'  So  time ;  the  master  and  the  mistress 
long  as  masters  seeking  servants  can  exercise  no  control,  even  if  they 
are  content  with  written  certificates  wished  to  do  so ;  and  servants  must 
(which  French  law  obliges  you  to  be  good  indeed  if  they  do  not  utilise 
give  to  a  departing  servant,  and  the  freedom  which  is  thus  flung  at 
which  contain  no  kind  of  real  in-  their  feet  No  sight  in  Paris  more 
formation),  the  present  wretched  astonishes  our  Englishwomen  than 
system  will  go  on  flourishing,  and  to  be  taken  up  to  one  of  those  huge 
thieves  and  drunkards  will  go  on  attics,  and  to  be  led  along  the  wan- 
shiftiilg  from  house  to  house,  getting  dering  corridors,  past  endless  yellow 
kicked  out  everywhere,  but  getting  doors,  all  exactly  alike,  and  only 
taken  on  somewhere  else  directly,  distinguished  by  the  number  on 
On  this  point  the  whole  organisation  them.  It  is  a  saddening  spectacle ; 
in  Paris  is  totally  rotten ;  and  though  the  place  looks  almost  like  a  prison, 
it  is  always  possible  to  learn  all  but  it  is  the  very  opposite ;  grooms 
about  a  candidate  by  asking  him  and  femmes  de  chamhre^  footmen 
where  he  comes  from,  and  going  and  kitchen-maids,  cooks  and  coach- 
there  to  inquire,  the  trouble  is  rarely  men,  English  housemaids  and  for- 
taken.  In  the  provinces,  on  the  eign  visitors,  are  turned  loose  there 
contrary,  servants  have  much  diffl-  every  night,  to  sleep,  or  to  divert 
culty  in  getting  places,  unless  they  themselves  as  they  may  best  please, 
can  supply  full  and  satisfactory  in-  This  is  mournful  and  degrading,  but 
formation  as  to  their  antecedents,  habit  seems  to  make  the  Parisians 
The  natural  result  is,  that  whereas  blind  to  it  If  they  are  spoken 
in  the  country  you  may  find  plentv  to  seriously  on  it,  they  say,  *'  O 
of  old  servants,  there  are  few  such  yes,  it  really  is  very  wrong,  but 
to  be  discovered  inside  the  walls  of  it  is  the  system ;  and  what  can 
Paris.  The  rule  there  is,  that  " ser-  we  do  to  change  it?"  Of  course 
vants  change  places  as  if  they  were  this  is  not  the  case  in  private 
gloves ;"  and  though  there  are  ad-  *'  hotels ;''  but  it  is  the  universal  nile 
mirable  exceptions,  those  exceptions  in  houses  let  out  in  apartments, 
only  prove  the  rulfe.  The  country  where  the  only  servants  who  ever 
servant  is  content  with  the  life  of  sleep  down-stairs  in  the  apartment 
the  house  she  lives  in ;  the  Paris  itself  are  the  nurses  who  have 
servant,  man  or  woman,  frequently  charge  of  young  children,  or  per- 
leads  two  separate  lives,  the  second  haps  a  maid  who  remains  near  her 
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mistress  in  case  she  should  be  and  are  always  out  at  night;  in 
wanted  during  the  night.  With  others  the  self -same  people  stop  for 
such  liberty  as  this,  it  is  wonderful  years,  and  go  r^ularly  to  bed  at 
that  Paris  servants  should  be  so  ten  o'clock.  How  can  this  seem- 
good  as  they  are.  -  There  are  scamps  ing  contradiction  be  explained 
enough  amongst  them,  but  there  otherwise  than  by  the  influence  of 
are  a  great  many  excellent  crea-  the  master,  and  by  the  degree  of 
tures  too,  and  quantities  of  brave  contentment  which  he  instils  into 
girls  who  stick  to  their  religious  the  mind  of  his  man  ?  ^^  Le  mattre 
duties,  and  get  up  in  the  early  fait  le  valet"  Singularly  enough, 
morning  to  go  to  mass,  and  who  the  mistress  does  not  always  seem 
walk  to  their  beds  down  those  to  exercise  the  same  improving 
foul  corridors  with  their  eyes  power  over  the  women-servants,  for 
straight  before  them,  and  their  ears  when  the  latter  have  once  got  into 
resolutely  closed,  like  little  saints  the  swing  of  bad  habits  it  is  almost 
that  no  temptation  can  tx)uch.  impossible  to  cure  them.  This  may 
Those  are  the  people  who  counter-  or  may  not  prove  that  when  women 
balance  the  cooks  that  rob  you,  have  grown  vicious  they  are  more 
and  the  valets  who  smash  your  radically  so  than  men  are;  and^ 
glasses,  and  the  coachmen  who  anyhow,  that  is  outside  our  pro- 
provide  for  their  children  by  sell-  sent  subject:  but  it  is  a  partial 
ing  your  oats.  And  amongst  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
men  there  are  good  fellows  too ;  class  .of  servants  which  it  is  most 
cheery,  handy,  honest,  willing,  and  difficult  to  keep  is  that  of  femnu% 
clean,  ready  and  able  to  do  every-  de  ehamhre.  Men  of  all  kinds 
thing :  men  who  can  prepare  a  des-  usually  hesitate  a  little  before  they 
sert,  flowers  included,  for  a  dinner  give  warning,  for  changing  is  a 
of  forty  covers ;  can  cook  a  break-  nuisance  to  them  as  well  as  to  th^ir 
fast  on  an  emergency;  can  varnish  masters;  but  Paris  ladies' -maids 
boots  so  as  to  shame  the  brightness  shift  about  as  easily  as  butterflies 
of  the  sun;  can  dam  your  socks  in  a  garden.  And  yet  these  very 
on  a  journey ;  can  clean  rooms  bet-  women,  with  all  their  capriciousness, 
ter  than  a  British  housemaid ;  can  do  not  go  in  for  vanity  or  its  satis- 
nurse  you  when  you  are  ill;  and  factions;  they  never  wear  their 
can  often  give  you  wise  advice,  mistress's  dresses,  or  set  up  for  sham 
With  men  pf  this  class  liberty  does  ladies,  as  do  English  women  of  their 
not  constitute  a  danger;  they  do  class.  The  spectacle  which  is  so 
not  abuse  it:  they  are  generally  abundant  at  the  West  End  of 
indifferent  to  it,  because  they  have  London  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
it — as  pastry-cooks'  girls  and  grocers'  when  the  streets  are  filled  with 
boys  are  indifferent  to  the  tiuis  and  ridiculous  creatures  out  for  half  a 
sugar  which  surround  them.  aay,  who  imagine  that  they  disguise 
It  seems  probable  that  Paris  their  position  in  life  by  Uie  flashy 
servants  can  be  taught  by  wise  clothes  they  wear,  but  who  simply 
masters  to  respect  their  freedom,  and  make  themselves  thereby  vulgar 
to  make  an  honest  use  of  it;  at  and  contemptible,  fs  imlaiown  in 
least  this  opinion  certainly  results  Paris  or  in  any  part  of  Prance, 
from  an  examination  of  the  totally  The  French  maid  is  ceasing  to  wear 
different  effects  produced  in  different  caps  in  the  street,  and  is  adoptmg 
houses.  In  some  establishments  bonnets — that,  unhappilv,  is  true ; 
the  servants  are  always  changing,  but  she  dresses  like  what  she  in, 
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respectably;  and  however  we  may  a  relic  of  special  costume.  The 
deplore  the  gradual  disappearance  eoualisation  of  the  wants  of  masters 
out  of  doors  of  the  type  of  twenty  all  oyer  the  country  has  outwardly 
years  ago,  we  still  find  it  inside  the  brought  about  a  corresponding 
nouses,  where  the  maid^s  white  apron  equalisation  in  the  appearance  and 
and  the  bright  cap  with  its  starched  in  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of 
strings  continue  to  exist  in  all  their  the  servants  who  minister  to  Uiese 
merit  The  French  maid  goes  after  wants ;  the  spread  of  education  and 
love,  not  vanity;  but  even  love  the  constantly -growing  facilities  of 
does  not  render  her  less  thrifty;  communication  will  still  further 
and,  like  all  other  servants  of  her  develop  this  tendency,  and  local 
race,  she  lays  by  regularly :  at  two-  peculiarities  will  soon  have  entirely 
and-twenty  she  has  a  small  account  disappeared.  There  will  still,  how- 
at  the  savings  bank ;  and  at  thirty  ever  remain  the  radical  distinction 
she  possesses  ^ye  railway  debentures  which  exists  between  the  town  and 
or  a  little  rente ;  and  if  she  does  not  country  servant ;  and  however  much 
marry,  she  has  stored  up,  by  the  the  influences  now  at  work  may  unify 
time  she  is  an  old  woman,  a  few  the  aspect  of  the  nation,  they  will 
hundred  pounds,  and  can  go  back  never  entirely  destroy  the  individua- 
to  her  village  to  end  her  days  in  lity  of  each  member  of  it  Fof  these 
peace.  The  men  do  just  the  same,  two  reasons  it  is  improbable  that 
and  the  economising  prudent  spirit  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  write 
of  the  nation  is  almost  as  evident  a  complete  monography  of  French 
in  them  as  in  the  miserly  peasants  servants;  the  subject  is  too  large, 
who  live  on  nothing  but  black  too  infinitely  varied,  and  too  ddi- 
bread,  but  who  have  a  long  stocking  cately  shaded,  for  any  observer  to  be 
full  of  gold  hidden  away  under  a  able  to  seize  it  in  all  its  parts:  all 
tile  in  the  floor.  he  can  do  is  to  look  at  it  as  a 
The  general  characteristics  of  whole,  and  to  note  the  particular 
French  private  servants  may  be  said  details  which  may  happen  to  come 
to  be  activity,  cleanly  aspect,  cheery  before  his  eye :  no  experience,  how- 
temper,  simplicity,  and  economy ;  ever  large,  will  enable  him  to  efiect 
but,  as  has  been  already  explained,  more.  And  as,  unfortunately,  the 
they  present  the  most  varied  types  exaggerations  of  the  object  he  is 
and  forms,  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  studying  are  far  more  evident  than 
to  bring  them  all  within  the  terms  its  finer  and  more  hidden  elements, 
of  any  absolute  description.  It  is  he  will  be  unconsciously  led  to 
true  that  the  distinctions  between  the  describe  exceptions  (all  exaggera- 
various  provinces,  which  were  real  tions  are  exceptions),  instead  of 
enough  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  limiting  himself  to  the  far  more 
are  fast  disappearing  under  the  level-  dif9cult  task  of  delineating  the 
ling  influence  of  railways.  The  ex-  subtle  differences  which  compose 
ternal  differences  which  may  still  the  average  whole.  This  is  par- 
be  observed  amongst  servants,  from  ticularly  true  of  Paris  servants, 
Dunkerque  to  Bayonne,  and  thence  whose  eccentricities  are  more^  con- 
to  Nice,  are  now  almost  solely  phy-  spicuous  than  their  virtues,  and 
sical  and  linguistic.  There  are  still  whose  defects  are  more  striking 
discrepancies  xn  patois  and  in  phy  si-  than  their  merits.  It  is  rare  enough 
ogndmy,  but  all  the  rest  has  grown  to  hear  a  Parisian  say  that  his  ser- 
pretty  much  alike;  we  must  go  vant  is  a  good  fellow;  on  the  con- 
far  into  Brittany  to  discover  even  trary,  he  is  generally  ready  to  tell 
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stories  against  him.     This  is  not  "Madame  would    do    well    not    to 

only  ingratitude    but  follj.      It  is  give  that  ball ;  Madame  is  not  rich, 

only  explainable  by  the  unceasing  and  Madame  knows  that  balls  are 

disposition  of  the  French  to  discover  very  expensive,  and  that  she  may 

something  to  laugh  at,  even  though  ruin  herself."     If,  on  the  contrary, 

it  be  on  a  matter  of  keen  interest  she  were  going  to  a  ball  elsewhere, 

to  themselves.     It  is  true  that  ser-  the  argument  would  be :  "  Is  it  pru- 

vants,   particularly  men,   do    often  dent  for  Madame  to  go  to  a  ball  ? 

act  in  a  way  which  is  curious  even  Madame  is  not  accustomed  to  wear 

in  the  land  of  equality,  fraternity,  low  dresses :  Madame  might  catch  a 

and   free    opinions,    and    that    the  cold,   and  the  cold    might  become 

temptation  to  publish  their  sayings  bronchitis  ;     and     Madame    might 

and  doings  is  sometimes  irresistible,  die,  to  the  grief  of  everybody,  for 

A  few  examples  may  not  be  out  of  everybody    loves   Madame.*'     Ano- 

place  here.  ther  time  Madame  will  say  to  him, 

A  rich  tradesman,  who  lived  in  "  Who  rang  the  bell  just  now  f  He 
a  great  house,  and  spent  tons  of  answers,  "  It  was  Madame's  mother, 
money,  was  concluding  before  the  who  had  something  very  pressing 
siege  a  negotiation  wiUi  a  servant  to  say  to  Madame  ;  but  as  I  was 
who  had  just  left  the  Due  de  la  sure  it  would  tire  Madame,  I  told 
Rochefoucauld  -  Bisaccia.  Every-  Madame's  mother  that  Madame  was 
thing  was  agreed  on,  and  the  master  not  at  home." 
was  on  ikiQ  point  of  saying,  "Very  A  cook  comes  for  orders  for  the 
well,  then,  come  on  Monday,"  when  dinner,  and  is  told  to  provide, 
the  man  interrupted  bun  with  amongst  other  things,  a  leg  of  mut- 
this  communication :  "  There  is  one  ton :  she  replies,  "  A  leg  of  mutton ! 
thing  that  I  must  observe  to  Mon-  Madame  appears  to  entirely  foi^et 
sieur; — having  lived  with  Monsieur  that  Pierre"  (the  footman)  "does 
le  Due,  I  am  accustomed  to  high  not  at  all  like  mutton." 
society  ;  and  though  I  have  now  Such  impudence  as  these  exam- 
consented  to  take  the  direction  of  pies  indicate,  is,  however,  singularly 
the  house  of  Monsieur,  I  must  warn  rare.  The  respect  which  they  have 
Monsieur  that  I  can  announce  no  for  themselves  generally  induces 
visitor  without  a  title ;  consequently,  French  servants  to  respect  their 
Monsieur  will  have  the  goodness  to  masters  ;  and  a  thousand  absurd 
understand  that  I  shall  usher  in  stories,  however  historically  true 
everybody  as  a  Count  or  a  Marquis,  they  may- be,  would  not  afi^t  the 
even  though  it  be  the  bootmaker  or  general  fact  that  courtesy,  not  im- 
the  father-in-law  of  Monsieur."  pertinence,    is  the  distinctive  sign 

Another  man,  who  had  been  for  of  the  class  which  we  are  examin- 
some  months  in  his  place,  came  to  ing.  Sobriety  is  another  of  its 
his  master  one  morning  and  in-  real  qualifies,  not  only  in  drinking, 
formed  him  that  "the  difference  but  in  eating  also.  Intoxication 
ci  political  opinions  which  exist-  has  never  been  a  Gallic  vice :  it  ap- 
ed between  them  rendered  it  im-  peared  temporarily  in  Paris  during 
possible  for  him  to  continue  his  the  siege  and  the  Commune,  but 
service."  since  the  peace,  all  public  symptoms 

A  third  had  a  mania  for  directing  of  it  have  vanished.  Servants  scarce- 
all  the  acts  of  his  mistress.  If  she  ly  ever  drink,  and  tbey  mainly  feed 
were  going  to  give  a  ball,  he  would  on  dishes  which  would  be  thrown 
come   privately    to    her   and   say,  into  the  dust-hole  by  the  occupants 
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of  an  English  kitchen.  .  White  ha-  the  sorts  of  women's  work,  hare 
ricots  and  lentils,  vegetable  soups,  some  small  idea  of  doctoring  and 
and  the  most  elementary  forms  of  of  the  use  of  medicines,  can  wash 
beef  and  mutton,  are  very  nourish-  and  iron,  and  wait  at  table.  Never 
ing,  but  they  are  scarcely  tempting,  was  the  notion  of  being  "  gener- 
The  argument  that  such  articles  are  ally  useful"  more  clearly  under- 
cheap,  and  that  servants  ought  not  stood  or  more  gaily  practised  than 
to  be  so  expensively  fed  as  their  by  the  better  part  of  the  Paris 
masters  are,  would  scarcely  go  down  servants,  and  by  country  servants 
in  a  British  servants'-hall,  but  it  is  almost  without  exception.  And 
admitted  and  applied  all  over  France,  when  your  household  is  an  old  one  ; 
where  the  economy  of  the  kitchen  when  you  have  had  the  luck  to  get 
is  partly  based  on  the  simplicity  of  together  a  group  which  does  not 
the  servants'  dinners,  and  where,  as  quarrel ;  when  the  duration  of  service 
a  rule,  there  is  no  complaining  on  in  your  house  begins  to  count  by 
the  subject.  years ;  when  the  heart  has  grown 

Adaptability    is     another     great    interested  on  both  sides, — ^then  you 
merit    of  *  both    men   and    women,    find  out  what  French  servants  are 
They  are  able  and    willing   to  do    capable  of  being.  Then,  when  sorrow 
each   other's  work :   none  of  them    comes,  when  sickness  and  death  are 
would  ever  dream  of  saying,  '*  It's    inside  your  walls — ^then  you  get  the 
not  my  place  to  do  it"     If  there  be    measure  of  the  devotion  which  equft- 
any  reason  for  it,  a  cook  will  clean    lity  alone  can  produce.     Then  come 
the  drawing-room,   a  footman    will    long  nights  spent  togetiier  watching 
cook  the  dinner,  a  lady's-maid  will    by  feverish  bedsides,  in  mutual  an- 
black  the  boots,  without  any  growl-    guish  and  with  mutual  care ;   then 
ing,  and  rather  as  fun  than  other-    come  tears  that  are  shed  together 
wise.     English  servants  seem  to  en-    over  the  dommon  loss,  and  hands 
tertain  a  sort  of  contempt  for  each    that  wring  yours  with  the  earnest- 
other's  functions,  and  to  look  upon    noss  of  true  affection ;  and  after- 
any  momentary  exchange  of  them    wards,  when  you  are  calm  enough 
as  being  degrading  to  their  dignity,    to  think,  you  recognise  that  those 
They  contemn  the  notion  of  learning    servants  are  indeed   your   friends, 
anything  they  don't  know,  particu-    Such  cases  are  unfrequent  in  Paris, 
larly  cookery;  altogether  forgetting    though  even  there  they  are  some- 
that,  if  they  marry,  they  will  have    times  found  ;    but  in  the  country 
to  prepare  their  own  food,  and  that    they  are  ordinary  enough, 
it  might  be  useful  to  learn  a  little        One  more  distinctive  feature  of 
about  it  beforehand.     The  French,    the  French  servant  is  that  you  are 
on  the  contrary,  are  so  versatile,  so    his  master ;  he  is  not  vours.     The 
imitative,  so  eager  to  pick  up  scraps    understanding  on  which  he  comes 
of  knowledge,  that  they  are  always    to  you  is,  that  though  he  is  abstract- 
ready  to  try  their  hand  at  a  new  occu-    ly  your  equal,  he  suspends  all  pre> 
pation.     A  good  man-servant  always    tension    to  real  equality  while  he 
knows  a  little  of  carpentry  and  up-    is  in  your  service.     The  fact  that  he 
holstery,  can  mend  a  broken  lock,    can  put  an  end   to  this  suspension 
can    sew,   can   fry  and    stew,   can    when  he  likes,   encourages  him  to 
bottle  wine,   and    make  beds,   and    support  it  while  it  lasts.     The  Eng- 
dust  rooms,  as  if  he  had  been  bom    lish  servant  is  always  struggling  to 
for    nothing    else.      The   women —    maintain  his  imaginary  dignity  bv 
most  of  them,  at  least — can  do  all    sticking  out  for  the  infinitely  small 
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privileges  which    by    degrees,    and  is  ordinarily  because  he  has  been 

under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  have  entirely  neglected  by  the  people  he 

been    conferred    upon    him.      The  serves.     It  may,  however,  be  said. 

Frenchman,  feeling  that  his  rights  to  the  honour  of  many  French  f ami- 

as  a  man  are  absolutely  on  a  par  lies,  that  their  system  of  action  at 

with  those  of  his  master,  attaches  home  is  to  try  to  make  the  best  of 

vastly  less  importance  to  his  rights  the  material  at  their  disposal     They 

as  a  servant,  and  is  consequently  recognise  that  the  science  of  living 

ready  to  do  whatever  you  ask,  pro-  is  worthy  of  study  and  close  pur- 

vided  only  you  ask  in  a  way  which  suit;   that  it  is,  IUlo  happiness,  an 

pleases  him.      The    result  is,   that  object  which  needs  tender  nursing 

though   servants  are  considered  in  and    constant    watchfulness ;    that 

France  quite  as  much  as  they  are  there  is  no  error  greater  than   to 

in  England,  the  consideration  takes  suppose  that  it  will  necessarily  go 

a  different  form.     In   England,   no  on  by  itself  like  a  clock  that  is  just 

mistress  would  venture  to  disturb  wound  up ;  and  that  to  maintain  it 

her  servant  at  his  dinner :  in  France,  in  its  best  form  it  is  essential  to 

she    would    unceremoniously    send  keep  it  incessantly  in  view,  and  to 

him  out,  if  necessary,  on  an  errand  modify  its  treatment  as  its  oondi- 

of  two  hours  between  his  soup  and  tions  change.     This  is  the  true  phi- 

his  meat,   and  the   man  would  go  losophy  of  home-life ;  this  is  an  act 

cheerilv  and  without  a  growl.     He  in    wbach    the    French    excel,    and 

does  this  because  he  knows  that,  in  which  they  are  singularly  aided 

if  he  fell  ill,  that    same    mistress  by  the    supple    plasticity  of    their 

would  tend  him  with  her  own  hands ;  servants. 

that  her  children  would  come  and  Beyond    the    general    definitions 

read  to  him  ;  and  that  he  would  re-  which  have  already  been  expressed 

ceive  the  signs  of  sympathy  which  here,  no  risume  of  the  subject  can 

indicate  mutual  regard.     Of  course  be  safely  attempted ;  indeed,  it  may 

none  of  these  descriptions  have  any  be  that,  in  seeking  to  approach  pre- 

universal  application;    France   con-  cision,  these  definitions  are  too  ab- 

tains    plenty  of    bad  masters    and  solute.      Still,   though    inapplicable 

plenty  of  bad  servants ;  but  what  is  as  a  law,  they  are   certainly  fairly 

absolutely  true  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  exact,   and    they  correctly  express 

the   French  servant  is  capable  not  general  tendencies  even  if  they  do 

only  of  rendering  the  highest  class  not  correctly  express  facts.    NoUiing 

of    service    in    all    its  details,   and  more  can  be  attempted ;  the  matter 

in  the  most  varied  forms,  but  also  is  too  vast,  and  its  elements  are  too 

of   rendering    that    service  with  a  infinitely  varied, 

natural    simplicity    and    matter-of-  And  now  that  we   have    looked 

course  interest  which    doubles    its  through  the  nature  and  the  conduct 

value.     His  conduct  depends  partly  of  French    servants — now  that  we 

on  his  own  temper,  but  still  more  have  recognised  their    situation  in 

on  the  attitude  of  his  master  towards  society  and  their  relations  towards 

him.    The  secret  of  the  French  ser-  their  masters^let  us  come  back  to 

vant  lies  in  the  way  he  is  handled,  our  starting-point,  and  ask  ourselves 

He  is  susceptible  of  a  good  deal  of  what   lesson    we    can   learn,   what 

education ;    he    may    be    developed  teaching  we  can  apply,  from  the  ox- 

to  a  high  standard  of  ability  in  his  perience  we  have  gained.     If  we  ara 

trade,  and  to  sincere  devotion  to  his  honest,   we    shall    surely  recognise 

master.    If  he  becomes  a  scamp,  it  that  the  moral  position  of  servants 
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18  higher  in  France  than  it  is  in  no  attempt  to  diange  the  odious 
England,  that  no  abandonment  of  double  t3rrann7  which  each  exercises 
dignity  is  required  from  them,  that  towards  the  other.  Vanity,  the 
mutual  respect  is  the  general  basis  curse  of  modem  England,  prompts 
of  the  connection  between  them  and  them  both.  Neither  of  them  has 
their  employers.  We  shall  further  yet  conceived  that  he  would  be  hap- 
acknowlodge  that  the  Frenchman,  pier  if  he  were  natural — if  he  ceased 
from  his  sobriety,  his  gay  temper,  to  indignantly  stand  up  for  little 
his  willingness,  and  his  usually  rights  and  little  privileges,  which, 
extensive  capabilities,  is,  on  the  regarded  either  morally  or  philo- 
whole,  a  pleasanter  and  more  use-  sophically,  are  simply  contemptible, 
ful  servitor  than  the  average  of  In  France,  where  all  nghts  are  equal, 
Englishmen.  It  can  scarcely  be  no  one  has  rights  to  defend;  and 
said  that  all  these  diflferences  spring  though  that  solution  of  the  difficulty 
solely  from  peculiarities  of  national  is  inapplicable  publicly  in  England 
temperament,  and  that  <iie  French-  — in  our  time  at  least — surely  it 
man  is  what  he  is  solely  because  he  would  not  be  impossible  to  try  it 
is  a  Frenchman.  That,  of  course,  privately  in  a  few  houses,  with  cho- 
supplies  a  partial  explanation  of  the  sea  servants,  in  order  to  see  whether 
question;  but  there  are  other  far  more  English  natures  cannot  be  raised  to 
potent  causes  at  work.  If  it  were  the  French  level  It  can  scarcely 
possible  to  sum  up  those  causes  in  be  seriously  urged  that  an  English 
one  word,  we  should  have  no  alter-  servant  cannot  be  cured  of  his  spe- 
native  but  to  say  that  the  principal  cial  vanity — that  he  cannot  be  raised, 
defects  of  English  servants,  and  the  by  example  and  with  teaching, 
grave  difficulties  which  their  exigen-  above  the  sham  dignity  he  affects 
cies  have  created  during  the  last  — that  he  cannot  be  induced  to 
thirty  years,  are  due  to  the  vanity  of  r^ard  service  as  a  state  of  life 
their  masters.  Surrounded  on  all  implying  a  general  obligation  to 
sides  by  the  aspirations  and  the  dis-  aid  whenever  aid  is  wanted,  and 
content  of  the  lower  classes,  the  Eng-  not  as  a  duty  strictly  limited  to 
lish  persist  in  regulating  their  ser-  laying  the  cloth  and  drawing 
vants  by  rules  of  vanity.  They  screw  corks  in  one  case,  or  to  pure  house- 
them  down,  they  keep  them  at  a  maiding  in  another.  An  English 
haughty  distance,  they  remind  them  **  genend  servant,'^  like  the  maid-of- 
many  times  a^lay  that  they  are  ab-  all-work,  is  incapable  of  doing  Any 
solute  inferiors.  The  natural  result  is,  one  thing  well ;  it  will  therefore  na- 
that  the  English  servant  gives  what  turally  be  argued  that  if  a  butier  or 
he  is  bound  to  give,  but  no  more ;  he  a  lady's-maid  were  to  sometimes 
offers  nothing  of  his  own  accord,  for  discharge  other  functions  than  their 
he  has  engaged  his  body,  not  his  own,  they  would  cease  to  do  their 
heart  He  lives  in  a  state  of  per-  own  work  well  But  really  it 
manent  secret  resentment  He  does  would  be  degrading  to  England  to 
not  rebel,  because  the  moment  has  admit  such  a  thing  as  that  Why 
not  come  for  that;  but  if  ever  he  should  not  an  Englishman  do  any- 
should  get  a  chance  hereafter,  he  thing  as  well  as  a  Frenchman  ?  The 
will  fix  his  own  conditions,  which,  answer,  in  this  special  case,  is,  Be- 
apparently,  will  be  very  different  cause  he  won't  But  if  he  were  en- 
from  those  under  which  he  now  couraged  to  try,  by  kind  words  and 
exists.  The  master  is  not  more  sat-  clear  reasons,  and  rewarded  in  the 
isfied  than  the  man,  but  he  makes  event  of  success,  is  it  certain  that 
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he  would  persist  in  his  refusal  ?    If  pears  that  they  get  on  over  there 

English  masters  could  attain  su£S-  vastly  better  than  we  do— that,  the 

dent     wisdom — could     sufficiently  work  is  better  done,  that  housekeep- 

shake  off  the  bonds  of  conventional  ing  is  less  expensive,   all  because 

pride    in    which   they    have    been  everybody  has  the  same  end  in  view 

brought  up — to  call  their  servants  — that  end  being  mutual  satisfac- 

togetiber  and  discuss  the  whole  thing  tion.     Now,   my  friends,  let  us  see 

with  them  calmly  and  without  pre-  if  we  can  imitate  the  French.     I 

judice,  who  can   pretend   that  the  shall  begin,  for  it  is  my  duty  to  set 

whole  system  might  not  be  modified,  the  example,  and  to  show  you  how 

without  a  shock,  to  the  infinite  ad>  to  vanquish  old  habits  and  old  pre- 

vantage  of  aM  concerned?    Try  it  judices."      What  do  you    suppose 

Say  to  your  household,  "  My  friends,  your  servants  would  say  and  do  ? 

in  France  masters  and  servants  do  They  might  be  a  little  puzzled  at 

not  regard  each  other  as  enemies,  first;  but  if  you  acted  with  tact  and 

and  do  not  each  stand  out  for  every  sense,  you  would  soon  guide  them 

inch  of  what  we  call  *  rights.*    They  to  the  right  road,  weeding  out  the 

give  and  take.    The  servant  looks  incorrigibles  whom  you  might  dis- 

upon  his  master  as  a  friend,   and  cover  to  be  unworthy  of  your  guid- 

does  all  he  can  to  bo  of  use  to  him  ance. 

without  haggling  over  the  conditions        If  such  an  end  as  this  were  at- 

of  his  *  place.'    The  master  treats  tained  even  in  half-a-dozen  houses, 

his  servants  kindly,  and  chats  and  this    glimpse    at    French    servants 

laughs  with  them ;  and  it  really  ap-  will  have  served  a  useful  object 
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THE  MAID  OF  SKER.— PART  IV. 


CHAPTER   XXI. — CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

Those  justices  of  the  peace,  al-  look  you  through,''  an  English 
though  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  poacher  said  of  him  ;  and  this  he 
have  never  been  a  comfort  to  me,  tried  always  to  do  with  me,  and 
saving  only  Colonel  Loughor.  They  thoroughly  welcome  he  was  to  sue- 
never  seem  to  understand  me,  or  to  ceed. 

make  out  my  desires,  or  to  take  me  I  will  not  say  that  my  inner 
at  my  word,  as  much  as  I  take  them  movements  may  not  have  been  un- 
at  nieirs.  My  desire  has  always  easy,  in  spite  of  all  my  rectitude ; 
been  to  live  in  a  painfuUy  loyal  however,  I  showed  their  two  wor- 
manner,  to  put  up  with  petty  in-  ships  inside,  in  the  very  best  style 
suits  from  customers  who  know  no  of  the  quarter-deck,  such  as  I  had 
better,  leaving  them  to  .self-reflec-  gathered  from  that  corooeted  cap- 
tion, and  if  possible  to  repentance,  tain,  my  proud  connection  with 
while  I  go  my  peaceful  way,  nor  let  whom,  perhaps,  I  may  have  spoken 
them  hear  their  money  jingle,  or  of  ere  this,  or  at  any  rate  ought  to 
even  spend  it  in  their  sight  To  be  have  done  so,  for  I  had  the  honour 
pleased  and  trustful  also  with  the  of  swabbing  his  pumps  for  him  al- 
folk  who  trust  in  me,  and  rather  to  most  every  morning  ;  and  he  was 
abandon  much,  and  give  back  two-  kind  enough  to  call  me  *'  Davy." 
pence  in  a  shilling,  &an  cause  any  Every  Briton,  in  his  own  house, 
purchaser  self-reproach  for  having  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost;  so  I 
sworn  falsely  before  the  bench, —  touched  my  grey  forelock,  and  made 
now  if  all  this  would  not  do,  to  two  good  bows,  and  set  a  chair  for 
keep  me  out  of  the  session-books,  each  of  them,  happening  to  have  no 
can  any  man  point  out  a  clearer  proof  more  just  now,  though  with  plenty 
of  the  vicious  administration  of  of  money  to  buy  them.  Self-con- 
what  they  call  *^  justice  "  around  our  trolled  as  I  always  am,  many  things 
parts  ?  And  when  any  trumpery  had  tried  me,  of  late,  almost  to  the 
case  was  got  up,  on  purpose  to  verge  of  patience ;  such  imputations 
worry  and  plague  me,  the  only  as  &11  most  tenderly  on  a  sorrowful 
chance  left  me,  x>f  any  fair-play,  widower;  and  my  pure  admiration 
was  to  throw  up  my  day's  work,  of  Bardie,  and  ceiiainty  of  her  lofty 
and  wear  out  my  shoes  in  trudging  birth,  had  made  me  the  more  de- 
to  Candleston  Court,  to  implore  that  spise  such  foulness.  So  it  came  to 
good  Colonel  Lougher  to  happen  to  pass  that  two  scandalous  men  were 
sit  on  the  bench  that  day.  given  over  by  the  doctors  (for  the 

When  those  two  gentlemen  alight-  pole  I  had  cut  was  a  trifle  too  thick,) 
ed  from  that  rickety  old  coach,  and  nevertheless  they  recov^ed  bravely, 
ordered  that  very  low  constable  to  and  showed  no  more  gratitude  to- 
pace  to  and  fro  at  the  door  of  my  wards  God,  than  to  tn^e  out  war- 
house,  boldly  I  came  out  to  meet  rants  against  me  I  But  their  low 
them,  having  injured  no  man,  nor  devices  were  frustrated  by  the  charge 
done  harm  of  any  sort  that  I  could  being  taken  before  Colonel  Loughtt*. 
think  of,  lately.  Stew  came  first,  a  And  what  did  that  excellent  magis- 
man  of  no  lineage,  but  pushed  on  by  trate  do  ?  He  felt  himself  corn- 
impudence  ;     *^  Anthony  Stew  can  pelled  to  do  something.    Therefore 
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he  fined  me  a  shilling  per  head,  for  days — that  nothing  but  my  coonte- 

the    two  heads    broken,   with  10s.  nance  could  express  my  feelings, 

costs   (which    he    paid,   as    usual),  "I    crave    your    pardon.  Justice 

and  gave  me  a  very  severe  repri-  Stew,"  said  the  tall  grey  gentleman 

mand.  with  the  velvet  coat,  as  he  rose  in 

"Llewellyn,"  he  said,  "the  time  a  manner  that  overawed  me,  for  he 

is  come  for  you  to  leave  off  this  stood  a  good    foot    over    Anthony 

course  of  action.     I  do  not  wonder  Stew,  and  a  couple  of  inches  over 

that   you  felt  provoked ;    but  you  me ;  "  may  we  not  enter  upon  the 

must  seek    for  satisfaction  in   the  matter  which  has    led  us    to  this 

legal  channels.     Suppose  these  men  place  ?" 

had  possessed  thin  heads,  why  you  "Certainly,  Sir  Philip,  certainly," 

.might  have  been  guilty  of  murder  I  Stew    replied,   with  a  style  which 

Make  out  his  commitment  to  Cardiff  proved  that  Sir  Philip  must  be  of 

Gaol,  in  default  of  immediate  pay-  no  small    position;    "all  I  meant, 

ment."  Sir  Philip,  was  just  to  let  you  see 

All    this    was    good,    and    sus-  the  sort  of  fellow  we  have  to  deal 

tained  one^s  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  with." 

British   law;  and  trusting  that  no-  "My  integrity  is  well  known,"  1 

thing  might  now   be  amiss  in  the  answered,  turning  from  him  to  the 

minds  of  these  two  magistrates,  I  gentleman  ;  "  not  only  in  this  parish, 

fetched    the    block    of    sycamore,  but  for  miles  and  miles  round.     It 

whereupon    my   fish    were    in    the  is  not  my  habit  to  praise  myself; 

habit  of  having  their  fins  and  tails  and  in   truth   I  find  no  necessity, 

chopped  off;  and  there  I  sate  down.  Even  a  famous  newspaper,  so  far 

and  presented  myself    both  ready  away    as    Bristol,    the    celebrated 

and  respectful     On  the  other  hand,     *  Felix  Farley's  Journal ' " 

my  visitors  looked  very  grave  and  "Just  so,"  said  the  elder  gentle- 
silent  ;  whether  it  were  to  prolong  man  ;  "  it  is  that  which  has  brought 
my  doubts,  or  as  having  doubts  of  us  here;  although,  as  I  fear,  on  a 
their  own,  perhaps.  hopeless  errand." 

"  Your  worships,"  I  began  at  last,  With  these  words  he  leaned  away, 

in  fear  of  growing  timorous,   with  as  if  he  had  been  long  accustome(l 

any  longer  waiting — "  Your  worships  to  be  disappointed.     To  me  it  was 

must  have  driven  far."  no  small  relief  to  find  their  business 

"  To  see  you,  Llewellyn,"  Squire  peaceable,  and  that  neither  a  hare 

Stew  said,  with  a  nasty  snap,  hop-  which  had  rushed  at  me  like  a  lion 

ing  the  more  to  frighten  me.  through  a  gate  by  moonlight,  nor  a 

"  Not  only  a  pleasure  to  me,  your  stupid  covey  of  partridges  (nineteen 

worships,  but  a  very  great  honour  in  number,  which  gave  me  no  peace 

to    my    poor    house.       What    will  while  excluded  from   my  dripping- 

your  worships  be  pleased  to  eat?  pan),  nor    even    a    pheasant    cock 

Butcher's  meat  I  would  have  had,  whose  crowing  was  of  the  most  in- 

if  only  I  had  known  of  it     But  one  suiting,  tone, — that  none  of   these 

thing  I  can   truly  say,   my  cottage  had  been  complaining  to  the  bench 

has  the  best  of  fish."  emboldened    me,   and  renewed  my 

"  That  I  can  believe,"  said  Stew ;  sense  of  reason.     But  I  felt  that 

"  because  you  sell  all  the  worst  to  Justice  Stew  could  not  be  trusted 

me.    Another  such  a  trick,  Llewellyn,  for  a  moment  to  take  this  point  in 

and  I  have  you  in  the  stocks."  a  proper  light     Therefore   I  kept 

This  astonished  me  so  much — ^for  my  wits  in  the  chains,  taking  sound- 
bis  fish  had  never  ^  died  over  four  ings  of  them  both. 
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"  Now,  Llewellyn,  no  nonsense,  can  lead  me  to  any  extremes  of 
mind !"  began  Squire  Stew,  with  truth ;  but  not  a  lawyer,  much  less 
his  face  like  a  hatchet,  and  scoUops  a  justice^  And  Anthony  Stew  had 
over  his  eyebrows :  "  what  we  are  no  faith  in  truth,  unless  she  came 
come  for  is  very  simple,  and  need  out  to  his  own  corkscrew, 
not  unsettle  your  conscience,  as  you  *^  British  tar,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
have  allowed  it  to  do,  I  fear.  Keep  his  nasty  sneer  ;  ^^  now  for  some 
your  aspect  of  innocent  wonder  for  more  of  your  heroism  !  You  look  as 
the  next  time  you  are  brought  before  if  you  were  up  for  doing  something 
me.  I  only  wish  your  fish  were  as  very  glorious.  I  have  seen  that  col- 
bright  and  slippery  as  you  are."  our  in  your  cheeks  when  you  sold  me 

"  May  I  humbly  ask  what  matter  a  sewin  that  shone  in  the  dark.     A 

it  pleases  your  worship  to  be  think-  glorious  exploit ;  wasnH  it  now  f  * 

ing  of  ?"  "  That  it  was,  your  worship,  to 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you  cannot  ima-  such  a  customer  as  you." 
gine,  Davy.  But  let  that  pass,  as  you  While  Anthony  Stew  was  digest- 
were  acquitted,  by  virtue  of  your  ing  this,  which  seemed  a .  puzzle  to 
innocent  face,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  him,  the  tall  grey  gentleman,  feeling 
evidence.  If  you  had  only  dropped  but  little  interest  in  my  commerce, 
your  eyes,  instead  of  wondering  so  again  desired  to  hurry  matters, 
much — ^but  never  mind,  stare  as  "  Forgive  me  again,  I  beseech  you, 
you  may,  some  day  we  shall  be  good  sir;  but  ere  long  it  will  be 
sure  to  have  you."  dark,  and  as  yet  we  have  learned 

Now,   I  will  put  it  to  anybody  nothing." 

whether  this  was  not  too  bad,  in  "  Leave  it  all  to  me.  Sir  Philip ; 

my  own  house,  and  with  the  Bench  your  wisest  plan  is  to  leave  it  to  me. 

seated  on  my  own  best  chairs !  How-  1  know  all  the  people  around  these 

ever,  knowing  what  a  man  he  was,  parts,  and  especially  this  fine  fellow, 

and  how  people  do  attribute  to  me  I  have  made  a  sort  of  study  of  him, 

things  I  never  dreamed  of,  and  what  because  I  consider  him  what  I  may 

little  chance  a  poor  man  has  if  he  call  a  thoroughly  typical  character." 

takes  to  contradiction,  all  I  did  was  "  I  am  not  a  typical  character,"  I 

to    look    my  feelings,   which    were  answered,  over-hastily,  for  I  found 

truly  virtuous.     Nor  were  they  lost  out  afterwards  what  he  meant      "  I 

upon  Sir  Philip.  never  tipple  ;  but  when  I  drink,  my 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  good  sir,  I  rule  is  to  go  through  with  it" 
hope,"  he  said  to  Squire  Anthony;  Squire  Stew  laughed  loud  at  ray  mis- 
"  but  unless  we  are  come  with  any  take,  as  if  he  had  been  a  great  scholar 
charge  against  this— Mr.  Llewellyn,  himself  ;  and  even  Sir  Philip  smiled 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  reopen  any  awk-  a  little  in  his  sweet  and  lofty  man- 
ward  questions  of  which  he  has  been  ner.  No  doubt  but  I  was  vexed 
acquitted.  In  his  own  house,  more-  for  a  moment,  scenting  (though  I 
over,  and  when  he  has  oftered  kind  could  not  see)  error  on  my  own  part 
hospitality  to  us — ^in  a  word,  I  will  But  now  I  might  defy  them  both, 
say  no  more."  ever  to  write  such  a  book  as  this. 

Here  he  stopped,  for  fear  perhaps  For  vanity  has  always  been  so  for- 

of  vexing  the  other  magistrate ;  and  eign  to  my  nature,  that  I  am  sure  to 

I  touched  my  grizzled  curl  and  said,  do  my  best,   audi,   after  all,   think 

"Sir,    I    thank    you    for  a  gentle-  nothing  of    it,    so  long    as    people 

man."    This  was  the  way  to  get  on  praise  me.      And  now,  in  spite  of 

with  me,  instead  of  driving  and  bul-  all  rude  speeches,  if  Sir  Philip  had 

lying;   for  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  only  come  without  that  Squire  An- 
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thony,  not  a  thing  of  all  that  hap-  his  mettle,  hell  boil  Old  Nick  in 

Eened  would  I  have  retained  from  his  own  ^sh-kettle.*     Dyo,   where 

im.      It  is  hopeless  for  people  to  did  your  boat  come  from  ?" 

say  that  my  boat  crippled  speech  on  This  question  he  put  in   a  very 

my    part.      Tush  !     I  would  have  sudden,  and  I  might  well  say  vicious, 

pulled  her  plug  out  on  the  tail  of  manner,  darting  a  glance  at  me  like 

the    Tuskar    rather   than  one  mo-  the  snake^s  tongues  in  the  island  of 

ment  stand  against   the    light   for  Das  Cobras.     I  felt  such  contempt 

Bardie.  that  I  turned  my  back,   and  gave 

Squire  Stew  asked  me  aU  sorts  of  him  a  view  of  the  "boofely  buckens  ** 

questions  having  no  more  substance  admired  so  much  by  Bardie, 

in  them   than   the   blowing-hole  at  "  Well  done !''  he  cried.     **  Your 

the  end  of  an  egg,  or  the  bladder  of  resources,  Dyo,  are  an  infinite  credit 

a  skate-fish.    All  of  these  I  answered  to  you.     And.  do  yott  know,  when  I 

boldly,  finding  his  foot  outside  my  see  your  back,  I  can  almost  place 

shoes.     And  so  he  came  back  again,  some  faith  in  you.     It  is  broad  and 

as  they  do  after  trying  foolish  ex-  fiat  and  sturdy,  Dyo.     Ah !  many  a 

cursions,  to  the  very  point  he  started  fine  hare  has  swung  there  head  down- 

with.  wards.     Nevertheless,  we  must  see 

"  Am   I  to  understand,  my  good  this  boat." 

fellow,  that  the  ship,  which  at  least  Nothing  irritates  me  more   than 

you  allow  to  be  wrecked,  may  have  what  low  Englishmen  call  "  chaff*." 

been  or  might  have  been  something  I  like  to  be  pleasant  and  jocular  upon 

like  a  foreigner  ?"  other  people ;  but  I  don't  like  that 

"  Therein  lies  the  point  whereon  sort  of  thing  tried  upon  me  when  I 

your    worship    cannot    follow    me,  am  not  in  the  humour  for  it     There- 

any  more  than  could  the  coroner,  fore  I  answered  crustily. 

Neither  he  nor  his  .  clerk,  nor  the  "  Your    worship    is    welcome    to 

rest  of    the  jury,  would  listen   to  see  my  boat,  and  go  to  sea  in  her 

common-sense  about  it     That  ship  if  you  please,  with  the  plug  out  of 

no  more  came  from  Appledore  than  her    bottom.        Under     Porthcawl 

awhale  was  hatched  from  a  herring's  Point  she  lies;    and   all  the  people 

^g."  there  know  all  about  her.     Only,  I 

"  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it,"  broke  in  will    beg    your  worship   to  excuse 

Sir  Philip.     "They  have  only  small  my  presence,  lest  you  should  have 

coasters  at  Appledore.     I  said  that  low  suspicions  that  I  came  to  twist 

the  newspaper«must  be  wrong.    How-  their  testimony." 

ever,  for  the  sake  of  my  two  poor  "  Well    said,    David !    well    said, 

sons,  I  am  bound  to   leave  no  clue  my  fine  fellow  I     Almost  I  begin  to 

un  followed.     There  is  nothing  more  believe  thee,  in  spite  of  all  experi- 

to  be  done,  Mr.  Stew,  except  to  ex-  ence.     Now,  Sir  Philip." 

press  my  many  and  great  obligations  "Your  pardon,   good  sir;    I  fol- 

for  your  kindness.       Herewith  he  low  you  into  the  carriage." 

made  a  most  stately  bow,  and  gave  So  ofi*they  set  to  examine  my  boat; 

even  me  a  corner  of  it         •  and  I  hoped  to  see  no  more  of  them, 

"Stay,    Sir    Philip;   one  moment  for  one  thing  was  certain — to  wit, 

more.     This  fellow  is  such  a  crafty  that  their    coachman   never    would 

file.     Certain  I  am  that    he    never  face  the  sandhills,  and  no  road  ever 

would  look  so  unnaturally  frank  and  is,  or  ever  can  be,  to  Porthcawl ;  so 

candid  unless  he  were  in  his  most  that    these  two   worthy  gentlemen 

slippery  mood.     You  know  the  old  needs  must  exert  their  noble  1^ 

proverb,  I  daresay,  *  Put  a  Taffy  on  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  distance. 
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And    knowing  that    Squire  Stew's    ing  for  him  to  improve  the  only  soft 
soles  were  soft,  I  though^;  it  a  bless-    part  about  him. 


CHAPTER  XXII. — ANOTHER  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Highly  pleased  with  these  reflec-  fioent  legs,  would  do,  when  I  lay  in 
tions,  what  did  I  do  but  take  a  pipe,  the  churchyard— all  of  a  heap  I  was 
and  sit  like  a  lord  at  my  own  door-  fetched  out  of  dreaming  into  corn- 
way,  having  sent  poor  Bunny  with  mon-sense  again.  There  was  the 
a  smack  to  bed,  because  she  had  great  yellow  coach  at  the  comer  of 
shown  curiosity ;  for  this  leading  the  old  grey  wall  that  stopped  the 
vice  of  the  female  race  cannot  be  sand ;  and  all  the  village  children 
too  soon  discouraged.  But  now  I  left  their  "  hide  -  and  -  seek "  to 
began  to  fear  almost  that  it  would  whisper.  Having  faUen  into  a  dif- 
be  growing  too  dark  very  soon  for  ferent  mood  from  that  of  curiosity, 
me  to  see  what  became  of  the  car-  and  longing  only  for  peace  just  now, 
riage  retiuiiing  with  those  two  wor-  or  tender  styles  of  going,  back  went 
ships.  Moreover,  I  felt  that  I  had  I  into  my  own  cottage,  hoping  to  hear 
no  right  to  let  them  go  so  easily,  them  smack  whip  and  away.  Even 
without  even  knowmg  Sir  Philip's  my  hand  was  on  the  bolt — ^for  a  bolt 
surname,  or  what  might  be  Uie  I  had  now  on  account  of  the  cab^, 
especial  craze  which  had  led  them  who  understand  every  manner  of 
to  honour  me  so.  And  sundry  other  latch,  wherever  any  fish  bo— and 
considerations  slowly  prevail^  over  perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  I  did  not 
me ;  until  it  would  have  gone  sore  shoot  it. 

with  my  mind,  to  be  kept  in  the  dark        But    there     came    three    heavy 

concerning  them.     So,  when  heavy  knocks ;  and  I.  scarcely  had  time  to 

dusk  of   autumn  drove  in  over  the  unbutton  mv  coat,  in  proof  of  their 

notch  of  sandhills  from  the  far-away  of  great  intrusion,  before  I  was  forced 

sea,  and  the  green  of  grass  was  gone,  to  show  my  face,  and  beg  to  know 

and  you  hardly  could  tell  a  boy  from  their  business, 
a  girl   among  the  children  playing,         "  Now,    Dyo,    Dyo,"    said    that 

unless  you  knew  their  mothers ;  1,  damned  Stew  [saving  your  presence, 

rejoicing    in    their    pleasure,   quite  I  can't  call  him  else];    "this  is  a 

forgot    the    justices.     For    all    our  little  too  bad  of  you !     Retiring  ere 

children  have  a  way  of  letting  out  dusk!  Aha!    aha!    And  how  many 

their  liveliness,  such  as  makes  old  hours  after  midnight  will  you  keep 

people  feel  a  longing  to  be  in  with  your  hornpipes  up,  among  the  '  jolly 

them.     Not  like  Bardie,  of  course ;  sailors ! '    Great    Davy,     J    admire 

but  still  a  satisfactory  feeling.     And  you." 

the  better    my   tobacco   grew,   the        I  saw  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 

sweeter  were  my  memories.  to  enter  into  my  state  of  mind :  nor 

Before   I   had    courted    my  wife  could  I  find  any  wit  in  his  jokes, 

and   my  sweethearts   (a  dozen  and  supposing  them  to  be  meant  for  such, 
a-half  perhaps,  or  at  the  outside  say        "  Well,  what  did  your  worships 

two  dozen)  anything  more  than  twice  think  of  Porthcawl  ?"  I  asked,  after 

a-piece,  in  the  gentle  cud  of  memory ;  setting  the    chairs    again,   wliile    1 

and  with   very  quiet  sighs  indeed,  bustled  about  for  my   tinder-box  : 

for  echoes  of  great  thumping  ones ;  "  did  you  happen  to  come  across  the 

and  just  as  I  wondered  what  execu-  man  whose  evil  deeds  are  always 

tion  a  beautiful  child,  with  magni-  being  saddled  upon  me  ?" 
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**  We  found  a  respectable  worthy  produced  so  strong  an  effect  upon 

Scotchman,  whose  name  is  Alexander  the  Coroner.     It  was  made  of  the 

Macraw;  and  who  told  us  more  in  very  finest  linen,  and  perhaps  had 

about  five  minutes  than  we  got  out  been  meant  for  the  child  to  wear  in 

of  you  in  an  hour   or  more.    He  lieu  of  a  £rock  in  some  fao6  climate, 

has  given  us  stronger  reason  to  hope  As  I  brought  this  carefully  up  to 

that  we  may  be  on  the  right  track  the  table,  Squire  Stew  cried,  *^  Light 

at    last  to    explain  a  most  painful  another  candle,"  just  as  if  I  kept 

mystery,    and    relieve    Sir    Philip  the    village    shopl      This    I    might 

from  the  most  cruel  suspense  and  have  done  at  one  time,  if  it  had  only 

anxiety."  happened  to  me,  at  <lie  proper  per- 

At  Uiese  words  of  Squire  Anthony,  iod,  to  marry  the  niece  of  the  man 

the  tall    grey  gentleman    with    the  that  lived  next  door  to  the  chapel, 

velvet  coat  bpwed,  and  would  fain  where    they    dried    the    tea -leaves, 

have  spoken,  but  feared  perhaps  that  She  took  a  serious  liking  to  me.  with 

his  voice  would  tremble.  my  navy  trousers  on ;    but  I  was 

*^  Macraw  thinks  it  highly  prob-  fool  enough  to  find  fault  with  a  little 

able,"  Justice  Stew  continued,  ^^  that  kink  in  her  starboard  eye.     I  could 

the  ship,  though  doubtless  a  foreign-  have  carried  on  such  a  trade,  with 

er,  may  have  touched  on  the  oppo-  my  knowledge  of  what  people  are, 

site  coast  for  supplies,  after  a  long  and  description  of  foreign  climates — 

ocean  voyage :  and  though  Sir  Philip  however  it  was  not  to  be,  and  I  had 

has  seen  your  boat,  and  considers  it  to  buy  my  candl6s. 
quite  a  stranger,  that  proves  nothing       As  soon  as  we  made  a  fine  strong 

either  way,  as  the  boat  of  course  light,  both  the  gentlemen  came  nigh, 

would  belong  to  the  ship.     But  one  itnd  Sir    Philip,   who  had    said    so 

very  simple  and  speedy  way  there  little,   even  now  forbore  to.  speak, 

is  of    settling    the    question.     You  I  held  the  poor  dress,  tatterc^d  by 

thought  proper  to  conceal  the  fact  much  beating  on  the  points  of  rocks  ;: 

that  the  Coroner  had  committed  to  and  as  I  unrolled  it  slowlv,  he  with- 

your  charge  as  foreman  of  the  jury  drew  his  lone  white  hanas,  lost  we 

— and  a  precious  jury  it  must  have  should  remark  their  quivering, 
been — so  as  to    preserve   near  the        **  You  are  not    such    fools    as   I 

spot,   in  case   of   any  inquiry,   the  thought,"  said  Stew ;  ^^  it  is  a  coronet 

dress    of    the    poor    child    washed  beyond  doubt     I  can  trace  the  lines 

ashore.      This    will     save    us    the  and  crossings,   though  the    threads 

journey  to  Sker,  which  in  the  dusk  are  frayed  a  little.  And  here  in  the 
would  be  dangerous.  David  Llewel-  comer,  a  moneygrum — ah  !  you  never 
lyn,  produce  that  dress,  under  my  saw  that,  you  stupes — do  you  know 
authority  J'  the  mark,  sir  ?" 

**  That  I  wiD,  your  worship,  with        "  I  do  not,"  Sir  Philip  answered, . 
the  greatest  pleasure.     I  am  sure  I    and  seemed  unable    to  fetch  more 

would  have  told  you  all  about  it,  if  I  words ;  and  then  like  a  strong  man 

had  only  thought  of  it"  turned  away,  to  hide  all  disappoint- 

^*  Ahem !"  was  all  Squire  Stew*s  ment    Even  Anthony  Stew  had  the 

reply,  for  a  horribly  suspicious  man  manners  to  feel  that  here  was  a  sor- 

hates  such  downright  honesty.     But  row  beyond  his  depth,  and  he  covered 

without  taking  further  notice  of  him,  his  sense  of  it,  like  a  gentleman,  bv 

I  went  to  my  locker  of  old  black  some  petty  talk  with  me.      And  it 

oak,  and  thence  I  brought  that  made  me  almost  respect  him  to  find 
upper  garment  something  like  a  that  he  dropped  all  his  banter,  as  out 
pinafore,   the  sight    of    which    had    of  season. 

VOL.    ex. — NO.    DCLXXIII.  2  W  . 
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But  presently  the  tall  grey  gentle-  ful  not  to  think  more  of  your  conve- 

man  recovered  from  his  loss  of  hope,  nience.    You  must  he  longing  to  he 

and  with  a  fine  brave  face  regarded  at  home." 

us.     And  his  voice  was  firm  and  very  "At   your    service,    Sir   Philip — 

sweet  quite  at  your  service.     My  time  is 

"  It  is  not  right  for  me  to  cause  entirely  my  own.'* 

you  pain  by  my  anxieties ;  and  I  This  was .  simply  a  bit  of  brag ; 

fear  that  you  will  condemn  me  for  and  I  saw  that  he  was  banning  to 

dwelling  upon  them  overmuch.     But  fidget ;  for,  bold  as  his  worship  was 

you,  Mr.   Stew,  already  know,   and  on  the  bench,  we  knew  that  he  was 

you  my  friend  have  a  nght  to  know,  but  a  coward  at  board,  where  Mrs. 

after  your  kind  and  ready  help,  that  Stew  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  and 

it  is  not  only  the  piteous  loss  of  now  it  was  long  past  dinner-time,  even 

two    little   innocent   children,    very  in  the  finest  houses, 

dear  ones  both  of  them,  but  also  the  "  One  thing  more,  then,  before  wc 

loss  of  fair  repute  to  an  honourable  go,*'    answer^    Sir    Phih'p,    rising; 

family,  and  the  cruel  suspicion  cast  "according    to  the  newspaper,  and 

upon  a  fine  brave  fellow,  who  would  as  I  hear,  one  young    maiden  was 

scorn,  sir,  who  would  scorn,  for  the  really   saved   from    that    disastrous 

wealth  of  all  this  kingdom,  to  hurt  shipwreck.     I  wish  we  could  have 

'   the  hair  of  a  baby's  h^d."  gone  on  to  see  her  ;    but  I    must 

Here  Sir  Philip's •^oice  was  choked  return  to-morrow  morning,  having 

with  indignation  more  than  sorrow,  left    many  anxious    hearts    behind. 

and    he    sate    down    quickly,    and  And    to    cross     the    sands    in    the 

.waved  his  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  dark,  they    say,  is    utterly    impos- 

"  I  am  .an  old  fool,  I  had  much  bet-  sible.'* 

ter  not  pretend  to  talk."    And  much  "  Not  at  all,  Sir  Philip,"  said  I, 

as  I  longed  to  know  all  about  it,  of  very  firmly,  for  I  honestly  wished 

course  it  was  not  my  place  to  ask.  to  go  through  with  it ;  "  although  the 

.'  "Exactly,  my  dear  sir,  exactly,"  sand  is  very  deep,  there  is  no  fear  at 

Squire  Anthony  went   on,  for    the  all,  if  one  knows  <he  track.     It  is 

sake  of  saying  something;    "I  un-  only  the  cowardice  of  these  people 

derstand  you,  my  dear  sir,  and  feel  ever  since  the  sand-storm.     I  would 

for  you,  and  respect  you  greatly  for  answer  to  take  you  in  the  darkest 

your  manly  fortitude  tmder  this  sad  night,  if  only  I  had  ever  learned  to 

calamity.     Trust  in  Providence,  my  drive."     But  Anthony  Stew  broke  in 

dear  sir ;  as  indeed  I  need  not  tell  with  a  smile, 

you."  "  It  would  grieve  me  to  sit  behind 

"  I  will  do  my  best ;  but  this  is  yoti,  Dyo,  and  I  trow  that  6ir  Philip 

now  the  seventh  disappointment  we  wotild  never  behold  Appledore  aeain. 

have  had.     It  would    have  been  a  There  is  nothing  these  sailors  wifi  not 

heavy  blow,  of  course,  to  have  found  attempt" 

the  poor  Uttle  fellow  dead.  But  Although  I  could  sit  the  bow- 
even  that,  with  the  recovery  of  the  thwart  of  a  cart  very  well,  with  a 
other,  would  have  been  better  than  boy  to  drive  me,  and  had  often  advis- 
this  dark  mystery,  and,  above  all,  ed  the  hand  at  the  tiller,  and  some- 
would  have  freed  the  living  from  times  as  much  as  held  the  whip,  all 
these  maddening  suspicions.  But  this,  to  my  diffidence,  seemed  too 
OS  it  is,  we  must  try  to  bear  it,  and  little  to  warrant  me  in  navigating  a 
to]  say,  *  God's  will  be  done.'  But  craft  that  carried  two  horses. 
I  am  thinking  too  much  about  our-  Sir  Philip  looked  at  me,  and  per- 
;  selves.    Mr.  Stew,  I  am  very  ungrate-  haps  he  thought  that  I  had  not  the 
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cut  of  a  coachman.     However,   all  with  the  lofty  character  I  bear.     If 

he  said  was  this  :  I  had  his  house  and  his  rich  estate 

"  In  spite  of  your  kindness,   Mr.  — but  it  does  not  matter — ^after  all, 

Stew,  and  your  offer,  my  good  sir" —  what  are  we  ?" 

this  was  to  me,  with  much  dignity  "  Ah,  you  may  well  say  that,  Lie- 

— "I  perceive    that  we    must   not  wellyn.     Two  months  ago  I  could 

think  of  it     And  of  what  use  could  not  have  believed — ^but  who  are  we 

it  be  except  to  add  new  troubles  to  to  find  fault  with  the  doings  of  our 

old  ones  ?    Sir,  I  have  trespassed  too  Maker  ?    All    will    be    right  if   we 

much  on  your  kindness ;  in  a  minute  trust  in  him,  although  it  is  devilish 

I  will  follow  you."     Anthony  Stew,  hard  to  do.     But  that  poor  maid  at 

being  thus  addressed,  was  only  too  that  wretched  place — what  is  to  be- 

glad  to  skip  into  the  carriage.     "  By,  come  of  her  ?" 

by,  Dyo,''  he  cried;   "mend  your  "She  has  me  to  look  after  her, 

ways,  if  you  can,  my  man.     I  think  your  worship,   and    she    shall    not 

you  have  told  fewer  lies  than  usual ;  starve  while  I  have  a  penny." 

knock  off  one  every  time  of  speak-  "  Bravely  said,   Llewellyn  f     My 

ing,  and  in  ten  years  you  will  speak  son  is  a  sailor,   and   I  understand 

the  truth."  them.     I  know  that  I  can  trust  you 

Of  this  low  rubbish  I  took  no  fully  to  take  charge  of  a  trifle  for 

heed  any  more  than  any  one  would  her." 

who  knows  me,  especially  as  I  b&-  "I  love  the  maid,"  I  answered 

held  Sir  Philip   signalling  with  his  truly ;  "  I  would  sooner  rob  myself 

purse  to  me,  so  that  Stew  might  not  than  her." 

be  privy  to  it      Entering  into  the  "  Of  course  you  would,  after  sav- 

spirit  of  this,  I  had  some  pleasant  ing  her  life.     I  have  not  time  to  say 

memories    of    gentlemanly    actions  much  to  you,  onlv  take  this  trifle 

done  by  the  superior  classes  towards  for  the  benefit  of  that  poor  thing." 

me,  but  longer  agone  than  I  could  From  a  red  leathern  bag  he  took 

have  desired.      And  now  being  out  out  ten  guineas,  and  hastily  plunged 

of  the  habit  of  it,  I   showed  some  them    into    my  hand,   not  wishing 

nati^-al  reluctance  to  begin    again,  Stew  to  have  knowledge  of  it.     But 

unless    it    were   really    worth    my  I  was  desirous  that  everybody  should 

while.      Sir  Philip  understood  my  have  the  chance  to  be  witness  of  it, 

feelings,  and  I  rose  in  his  esteem,  and  so  I  held  my  hand  quite  open, 

so  that  half -guineas  went  back  to  And  just  at  that  moment  our  Bunny 

his   pocket,  and  guineas    took   the  snored, 

place  of  them.  "  What !  have  you  children  y6ur- 

"  Mr.    Llewellyn,    I   know,"    he  self,    Llewellyn  ?     I    thought    that 

said,  "that  you  have  served  your  you  were  an  old  bachelor." 

country  well ;  and  it  grieves  me  to  "  An  ancient  widower,  your  wor- 

think  that  on  my  account  you  have  ship,  with  a  little  grandchild  ;   and 

met  with  some  harsh  words  to-day."  how  to  keep  her  to  the  mark,  with 

"  If  your  worship  only  knew  how  father  none  and  mother  none,  quite 

little  a  thing  of  that  sort  moves  me  takes  me  off  my  head  sometimes, 

when  I  think  of  the  great  injustice.  Let  me  light  your  honour  to  your 

But  I  suppose  it  must  be  expected  carriage." 

by  a  poor  man  such  as  I  am.     Jus-  "Not  for  a  moment,  if  you  please ; 

tice  Stew  is  spoiled  by  having  so  I  wish  I  had  known  all  this  before, 

many  rogues  to  deal  with.     I  always  Mr.  Stew  never  told  me  a  word  of 

make   allowance   for   him;    and   of  this." 

course  I  know  that  he  likes  to  play  "  It  would  have  been  strange  if 
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he  had,**  said  I ;  *'  he  is  always  so  feeling  like  a  child's  caul  dried,  and 

bitter  against  me,  because  ho  can  I  thought  it  was  no  more  than  that 

never  prove  anything."  However,  I  touched  my  brow  and 

**  Then,  Llewellyn,  you  must  thanked  him  as  he  went  to  the  car- 
oblige  mo.  Spend  this  trifle  in  riage-steps ;  and  after  consulting  all 
clothes  and  things  for  that  little  the  village,  I  found  it  a  stanch 
snorer."  pledge  from  the  Government  for  do 

He  gave  me  a  httle  crisp  afikir,  less  than  five  pound  sterling. 

CHAPTER  XXni. — INTO   GOOD  SOCIETY. 

fn  spite  of  all  that  poor  landsmen  sand  without  any  road,  for  a  great 
say  about  equinoxial  gales  and  so  part  of  the  journey.  Ther^orev 
on,  we  often  have  the  loveliest  wea-  instead  of  their  heavy  coach,  they 
iher  of  all  the  year  In  September,  took  a  light  two-wheeled  car,  and  a 
(f  this  sets  in,  it  lasts  sometimes  for  steady-going,  pony,  which  was  vcrr 
three  weeks  or  a  month  together,  much  wiser  of  uem.  Also,  which 
Then  the  sky  is  bright  and  fair,  was  wiser  still,  they  had  a  good 
with  a  firm  and  tranquil  blue,  not  so  basket  of  provisions,  intending  to 
deep  of  tint  or  gentle  as  the  blue  of  make  a  long  sea-side  day,  and  ex- 
spring^tide,  but  more  truly  staid  and  pecting  a  lively  appetita  I  saw 
placid,  and  far  more  trustworthy,  them  pass  through  Newton,  as  I 
The  sun,  both  when  he  rises  over  chanced  to  be  mending  my  nets  by 
the  rounded  hills  behind  the  clifis,  the  well ;  and  I  touched  my  hat  to 
dnd  when  he  sinks  into  the  level  of  the  Colonel  of  course,  and  took  it 
the  width  of  waters,  shines  with  off  to  the  lady.  The  Colonel  was 
ripe  and  quiet  lustre,  to  complete  a  driving  himself,  so  as  not  to  be  cum- 
year  of  hiDOur.  As  the  eastern  in  bered  with  any  servant;  and  hap- 
the  morning,  so  at  sunset  the  west-  pening  to  see  such  a  baaket  of  food, 
cm  heaven  glows  with  an  even  flush  I  felt  pretty  sure  there  would  be 
of  light  through  the  entire  depth  some  over,  for  the  quality  never  ^t 
pervading  and  unbroken  by  any  like  us.  Thm  it  came  into  my 
cloud.  Then  at  dusk  the  dew  fog  memory  that  they  could  not  bear 
wavers  in  white  stripes  over  the  Evan  Thomas,  and  it  struck  me  all 
meadow-land,  or  in  winding  combes  of  a  sudden  that  it  might  be  well 
henightod  pillows  down,  and  leaves  worth  my  while  to  happen  to  moot 
its  impress  a  sparkling  path  for  the  them  upon  their  return,  before  they 
sun's  return.  To  my  mind  no  other  passed  any  poor  houses,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  year  is  pleasanter  than  to  happen  to  be  swinging  an  empty 
this  end  of  harvest,  with  golden  basket  conspicuously.  It  was  a  pro- 
stubble,  and  orchards  gleaming,  and  vident  thought  of  mine,  and  turned 
the  hedgerows  turning  red.  Then  out  as  well  as  its  foresight  deserved.  j 
fish  are  m  season,  and  fruit  is  whole-  They  passed  a  yory  pleasant  day 
some,  and  the  smell  of  sweet  brew-  at  Sker  (as  I  was  told  that  evening), 
ing  is  rich  on  the  air.  pushing    about    among   rocks   and 

This  beautiful  weather  it  was  that  stones,  and  routing  out  this,  that, 
tempted  Colonel  Lougher  and  Lady  and  the  other,  of  shells  and  sea- 
Bluett  to  take  a  trip  for  the  day  to  weed  and  star-fish,  and  all  the  rest 
Sker.  The  distance  from  Candles-  of  the  rubbish,  sudi  as  amuses  grait 
ton  Court  must  be  at  least  two  good  gentry,  because  they  have  noUiing 
leagues  of  sandy  road,  or  rather  of  to  do  for  their  living.    And  though 
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money  is  nothing  to  them,  they  al-  of  loneliness  or  of  earthly  trouble  in 

ways  seoiti  to  rcdcon  what  they  find  the  importance  of  the  moment  and 

Yfj  money-value.     Not  Colonel  Lou-  the  gravity  of  play.    Before  her  sat 

gher,  of  course,  I  mean,  and  even  three  little  dolls,  arranged  according 

less  Lady  Bluett     I  only  speak  of  to    their    rank,   cleverly  posted   in 

some  grand  people  who  come  raking  chairs  of    sand.      The  one  in  the 

along  our  beach.    And  of  all  of  ihese  middle   was    "Patty    Green,"    the 

there  was  nobody  with  the  greedi-  other  two  strange  imitations  fash- 

ness  AntHony  Stew  had.    A  cntB  ioned   by   young   Watkin*s    knife, 

that  had  died  in  changing  his  shell  Each  was  urging  her  claim  to  shells, 

would  hardly  come  amiss  to  him.  which  the  mistress  was  dispensing 

Let  that  pass — who  cares  about  him  t  fairly,  and  with  good  advice  to  each, 

I  wish   to  speak  of  better  people,  then  laughing  at  herself  and  theixr. 

The  Colonel,  though  be  could  not  and  trying  to  teach  them  a  niu*sery^ 

keep    ill-will    against   any   one    on  song,  which  broke  down  from  for- 

earth,  did  not  choose  to  be  indebted  getfulness.     And  all  the  while  her 

to  Sker-grange  for  even  so  much  as  quick    bright   face,   and    the   crisp 

a  bite  of  hay  for  his  pony.    Partly,  grain  of  her  attitudes,  and  the  jorK. 

perhaps,  that  he  might  not  appear  of  her  thick  short  curls,  were  enough 

to  play  false  to  his  own  t^iantry;  to  make    any  one   say,    "What  a 

for  the  Nottage  fumers,  who  held  queer  little  soul!*'     Therefore  it  is 

of  the  Colonel,  were  always  at  feud  not  to  be  surprised  at  that  Colonel 

with  Evan  Thomas.    Therefore  he  Lougher  could  not  make  her  out,  or 

baited  the  pony  himself,  after  easing  that  while  he  was  feeling  about  for 

off  some  of  the  tackle,  and  moored  his   eyeglass    of   best   crystal,  his 

htm  to  an  ancient  post  in  a  little  sister  was    (as    behoves  a  female^ 

sheltered  hollow.    Their  rations  also  rasher  to  express  opinion.     For  she 

ho  left  in  the  car,  for  eveh  if  any  had  lost  a  little  girl,  and  sometimes 

one  did  come  by,  none  would  ever  grieved  about  it  still. 
think  of  touching  this  good  magis-        "What  a  queer  little,  dear  little 

trate's  property.  thing,  Henry  1    I  never  saw  such  a 

Quite  early  in  the  afternoon,  their  child.  Whero  can  she  have  drop- 
appetites  grew  very  brisk  by  reason  ped  from  ?  Did  you  see  any  car- 
of  the  crisp  sea-breeze  and  sparkling  riage  come  after  us  V  Tt  is  useless  to 
freshness  of  the  waves.  Accord-  tell  me  that  she  can  belong  to  any 
ingly,  after  oonsultation,*they  agreed  of  the  people  about  hero.  Look  at 
that  the  time  was  come  to  see  what  her  forehead,  and  look  at  her  man- 
Crumpy,  their  honest  old  butler,  had  ners,  and  how  she  touches  evcry- 
put  into  the  basket  The  Colonel  thing  I  Now  did  you  see  that? 
held  his  sister's  hand  to  help  her  up  What  a  wonderful  child !  Every 
rough  places,  and  breasting  a  little  movement  is  grace  and  delicacy. 
erest  of  rushes,  they  brdiie  upon  a  Oh  you  pretty  darling!" 
pretty  sights  which  made  them  both  Uer  ladyship  could  wait  no 
say  "  hush,"  and  wonder.  longer    for    the    ColoneFs    opinion 

In  a  hollow  place  of  sand,  spread  (which  he  was  inclined  to  think  of 

with  dry  white  bones,  skates'  pouch-  ere  he  should  come  out  with   it), 

es,  blades    of    cuttle-fish,   sea-snail  and  she  ran  down  the  sand-hill  al- 

shells,  and  all  the  otiier  things  that  most  faster  than  became  her  dignity. 

storm  and  sea  drive  into  and  out  of  But  if  she  had  been  surprised  be- 

the  sands,   a  very  tiny  maid  was  fore,  how  was  she  astonished  now 

sitting,  holding  audience  all  alone,  at  Bardie's  reception  of  her  ? 
She  seemed  to  have  no  sense  at  all         ^  Don'e  tush.    Knee  tushy  paw. 
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see  yoo  pay.     All  *e  dollies  is  yao  house,  I  did  not  like  to  appear  to 

good;   just  going  to  dinny,  and  ^o  meddle." 

mustn^t 'poll  their  appeties."  "Whatever    your    reason    was,*' 

And    the   little    atom  arose  and  answered  the  lady,  "no  douht  you 

moved  Lad^  Bluetfs  skirt  out  of  were  quite  right;  but  now  I  must 

her  magic  (urcle.     And  then,  having  .know  more  of  this  poor  Uttle  thing, 

saved  her  children,  she  stood  scarcely  Come  and  have  some  dinner  with  us^ 

up  to  the  lady's  knee,  and  looked  at  my  darling ;  I  am  sure  vou  must  be 

her  as  much  as  to  ask,  "  Are  you  of  hungry.      Don't   be    auraid  of  the 

the  quality?''     And  being  well  sat-  Colonel      He   loves  little  children 

isfied  on  that  point,  she  made  what  when  they  are  good." 
the  lady  declared  to  be  the  most        But  poor  Bardie  hung  down  her 

elegant  curtsy  she  ever  had  seen.  head  and  was  shy,  which  never  hap- 

M«anwbilQ  the  Colonel  was  com-  pened  to  her  with  me  or  any  of  the 
ing  up,  in  a  dignified  manner,  and  common  people;  she  seemed  to 
leisurely,  perceiving  no  cause  to  know,  as  if  by  instinct,  that  she 
nish  through  rushes,  and  knowing  was  now  in  the  company  of  her 
that  his  sister  was  often  too  quick,  equals.  Lady  Bluett,  however,  was 
^his  had  happened  several  times  in  used  to  children,  and  very  soon  set 
the  matter  of  beggars  and  people  on  her  quite  at  ease  by  inviting  her 
crutches,  and  skin-collectors,  and  dolls,  and  coaxing  them,  and  listen- 
suchlike,  who  cannot  always  be  ing  to  their  histories,  and  all  the 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  ladies ;  and  other  little  turns  that  unlock  the 
his  worship  the  Colonel  had  been  hearts  of  innocence.  So  it  camf 
compelled  to  endeavour  to  put  a  to  pass  that  the  castaway  dined  iu 
stop  to  it  Therefore  (as  the  best  good  society  for  the  first  time  since 
man  in  the  world  cannot  in  reason  her  great  misfortune.  Here  she  be- 
be  expected  to  be  in  a  moment  haved  so  prettily,  and  I  might  sajr 
abreast  with  the  sallies  of  even  the  elegantly,  that  Colonel  Lougher  (who 
best  womankind,  but  likes  to  see  to  was  of  all  men  the  most  thoroughly 
the  bottom  of  it)  the  Colonel  came  just  and  upright)  felt  himself  bound 
up  crustily.  to  confess  his  error  ii)  taking  her  for 

"  Eleanor,  can  you  not  see  that  a  Renfig  nobody.     Now,  as  it  hap- 

the  child  does  not  wish  for  your  in-  pened  to  be  his  birthday,  the  lady 

terference  ?  Her  brothers  and  sisters  had  wdered  Mr.  Crumpy,  Uie  butler, 

are  sure   to   be  here  from  Kenfig  to  get  a  bottle  of  the  didcest  wine, 

most  likely,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  and  put  it  into  the  hamper  without 

her  relations,  and  busf  perhaps  with  saying  anyttiing  to  the  Colonel,  so 

our  basket"  that  she  might  drink  his  health,  and 

"No,"  said  the  child,  looking  up  persuade  him  to  do  himself  the  like 

at  him,  "I'se  got  no  'lations  now;  good  turn.     Having  done  this,  she 

aH  gone  ayae ;   but  all  come  back  gave  the  child  a  drop  in  the  bottom 

de-morrow  day."  of  her  own  wine-glass,  which  the 

"Why,     Henry,    what    are    we  little  one  tossed  off  most  fluently, 

thinking   of?     This   must   be  the  and  with   a   sigh    of   contentment 

poor  little  girl  that  was  wrecked,  said — 

And  I  wanted  you  so  to  come  down        "  I'se  not  had  a  dop  of  that  yiney- 

and  see  her ;  but  you  refused  on  piney  ever  since — sompfin." 
account  of  her  being  under  the  eare        "  Why  what  wine  do  you  call  it, 

of  Farmer  Thomas."  my  little  dear?"  the  Colon^  asked. 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  exactly  that,  being  much  amused  with  her  air  ol 

but  on  account  of  the  trouble  in  the  understanding  it 
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"  DoesnH  a  know  ?"  she  replied,  his  face,  to  as  many  as  kindly  en- 

with  some  pity;  "nat's  hot  I  calls  courage  him.     Of  late,  however,  it 

a  dop  of  go<Mi  Sam  Paine."  has  heen  said — not  by  people  of  our 

"  Give  her  some  more,"  said  the  own  parish,  who  have  seen  and  heard 
Colonel;  "upon  my  word  she  de-  me  at  the  well  and  elsewhere,  but  by 
serves  it  Eleanor,  you  were  right  persons  with  no  more  right  than 
about  her ;  she  is  a  wonderful  little  power  to  form  opinions — that  I  can- 
thing."  not  fail   of  breaking  down  when  I 

Au  the  afternoon  they  kept  her  *com6  to  describe  great  people.  To 
with  them,  being  more  and  more  these  my  answer  is  quite  conclusive, 
delighted  with  her,  as  she  began  to  From  my  long  connection  with 
explain  her  opinions;  and  Watty,  royalty,  lasting  over  a  thousand 
who  came  to  look  after  her,  was  years,  I  need  not  hesitate  to  de- 
sent  home  with  a  shilling  in  his  scribe  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself ; 
pocket  And  some  of  the  above  I  and  inasmuch  as  His  Royal  High- 
learned  from  him,  and  some  from  Mr.  ness  is  not  of  pure  ancient  British 
Grumpy  (who  was  a  very  great  friend  descent,  I  verily  doubt  whether  he 
of  mine),  and  a  part  from  little  Bar-  could  manage  to  better  my  humble 
die,  and  the  rest  even  from  her  good  style  to  my  liking, 
ladyship,  except  what  'trifles  I  add  Enough  of  that  I  felt  doubts  at 
myself,  being  gifted  with  power  of  beginning,  but  I  find  myself  stronger 
seeing  things  that  happen  in  my  as  I  get  on.  You  may  rely  upon  me 
absence.  now  to  leave  the  question  to  your 

This  power  has  been  in  my  own  intelligence.  The  proof  of  the 
family  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  pudding  is  in  the  eating ;  and  if  any 
years,  coming  out  and  forming  one  fears  that  I  cannot  cook  it,  I 
great  bards  sometimes,  and  at  other  only  beg  him  to  wait  and  see. 
times  great  story-tellers.  Therefore  Lady  Bluett  wais  taken  so  much 
let  no  one  find  any  fault  or  doubt  with  my  Bardie,  and  the  Colonel 
any  single  thing  I  tell  them  con-  the  same — though  he  tried  at  first 
coming  some  people  who  happen  to  keep  it  under — ^that  nothing  ex- 
just  now  to  be  five  or  six  shelves  cept  their  own  warm  kindness  stopped 
in  the  world  above  mo,  for  I  have  them  from  making  off  with  her.  The 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  very  highest  lady  had  vowed  that  she  would  do 
society  when  I  cleaned  my  EarPs  so,  for  it  would  be  so  much  for  the 
pumps  and  epaulettes,  and  waited  little  souFs  good ;  and  of  course,  so 
upon  him  at  breakfast ;  and  I  know  far  as  legality  went,  the  Chief -Jus- 
well  how  those  great  people  talk,  not  tice  of  the  neighbourhood  had  more 
from  observation  only,  but  by  aid  of  right  to  her  than  a  common  rough 
my  own  fellow-feeling  for  them,  farmer.  But  Watty  came  down, 
which,  perhaps,  owes  its  power  of  being  sent  by  Moxy,  after  he  went 
insight  not  to  my  own  sagacity  only,  home  with  niat  shilling,  and  must 
but  to  my  ancestors'  lofty  positions,  needs  make  show  of  it  He  came 
as  poets  to  royal  families.  Now '  down  shyly,  from  habit  of  nature,  to 
although  I  may  have  mentioned  the  black  eyebrows  of  the  tide,  where 
this  to  the  man  of  the  Press —  the  Colonel  and  Bardie  were  hold- 
whose  hat  appeared  to  have  under-  ing  grand  play,  with  the  top  of  the 
gone  Press  experience  —  I  have  spring  running  up  to  them.  She 
otherwise  kept  it  quite  out  of  was  fiying  at  the  wink  of  evexr 
sight,  because  every  writer  should  wave,  and  trying  to  push  him  back 
hold  himself  entirely  round  the  cor-  into  it ;  and  he  was  laughing  with 
ncr,  and  discover  his  hand,  but  not  all  his  heart  at  her  spry  ways  and 
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audacity,  and  the  quickness  o£  lier  You  should  hare  seen  Watkin's 

smiles  and  frowns,  and  the  whole  face,  they  told  me,  when  I  came  to 

of  her  nature  one  whirl  of    play,  hear  of  it     Betwixt  his  terror  of 

till  he   thought   nothing    more    of  giving   offence,   and   his    i^orance 

his  coat-tails.  how  to  express  his  meanmg,  and 

**  What  do  you  want  here,  boy  T'  the  sorrow  he  felt  on  his  mother's 

the  Colonel  asked,   being  not  best  account,  and  perhaps  his  own  pain 

pleased  that  a  man  of  Ins  standing  also,  not  a  word  had  he  to  say,  but 

should  be  caught  in  the  middle  of  made  a  grope  after  the  baby's  hands, 

such  antics.  Then  the  little  child  ran  up  to  him, 

Watkin    opened    his    great   blue  and  flung  both  arms  around  his  leg, 

eyes,    and    opened    his    mouth    as  and  showed  the  stanchness  of  her 

well,  but  could  not  get    steerage-  breed.     Could  any  one,  even  of  six 

way  on  his  tongue,  being  a  boy  of  years  old,  better  enter  into  it  ? 

great  reverenoe.  '^  I  yoves  Yatkin.     Yatkin  is  aye 

^^  Little   fellow,     what    are    you  good  and  kind.    And  I  yoves  poor 

ocme  for  V^    with  these  words  he  Moky.     I  'ont  go  ayay  till  my  dear 

smiled  on  the  boy,  and  was  vexed  papa  and  my  dear  mamma  comes 

with  himself  for  frightening  him.  for  me.'' 

*^  Oh  sir,  oh  sir,  if  you  please,  sir,  Lady  Bluett,  being  quick  and  soft, 
mother  says  as  Miss  Delushy  must  could  not  keep  her  tears  from  start- 
come  home  to  bed,  sir."  ing ;  and  the  Colonel  said,  **  It  must 

'^  £  go  ayay  now,  'e  bad  Yatkin !  be  so.     We  might  have  done  a  great 

I  'ants  more  pay  with  my  dear  Col-  wrong,  my  dear.     Consider  all " — 

onel  Yucca."  and  here  he  whispered  out  of  Wat- 

'^  I  am  not  at  all  sure,"  said  the  kin's  hearing,  and  the  lady  nodded 

Colonel,  laughing,   ^^  that  I  shall  not  sadly,  having  known  what  trouble 

put  her  into  my  car,  and  drive  away  is.     But  the  last  words  he  spoke 

with  her^  Watkin."  :  bravely,  ^^  God  has  sent  her  for  a 

**  You  may  go  home,  my  good  boy,  comfort  where  he  saw  that  it  was 

and  tell  your  mother  that  we  have  needed.     We  must  not  give  way  to 

token  this  poor  little  dear  to  Candle-  a  passing  famcy  against  a  deep  afflic- 

ston."    This,   of  course,  was  Lady  tion;  onij  we  will  keep  our  eyes 

Bluett  upon  this  little  orphan  darling." 


CHAPTER   XXIV. — SOUND    INVESTMENTS. 

The  spring-tides  led  me  to  Sker  virtue  of    rescue   and   providential 

the  next  day,  and  being  full  early  ordinance.    But  as  against  Colonel 

for  the  ebb,  I  went  in  to  see  what  Lougher,  I  durst  not  think  of  assert- 

the  Colonel  had  done.     For  if  he  ing  my  claims,  even  if  the  law  were 

should  happen  to  take  up  the  child,  with  me ;  and  not  only  so ;  but  I 

she  would  pass  out  of  my  hands  felt  all  along  that  the  matter  was 

altogether,  which  might  of  course  not  one  for  money  to  heal,  but  a 

be  a  serious  injury,  as  well  as  a  very  question  of  the  deepest  feelings, 

great    hardship.      For    of    Moxy's  And  now  the  way  in  which  Moxy 

<2laim  I' had  bttle  fear,  if  it  came  came  out,  while  Bardie  was  making 

to  a  question  of  title,  inasmuch  as  much  of  me  (who  always  saw  ev^y- 

I  had  made  her  sign  a  document  thing  first,  of  course)  and  the  style 

prepared    and    copied    by   myself  of  her  meddh'ng  in  between  us,  led 

learly  declaring  my  prior  right  in  mo  to  know  that  a  man    has   no 
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chance  to  be  up  to  tbo  tricka  of  a  '^It  is  enou^"  I  answered,  with 

female.    For  the  dialogue  going  on  a  dignity  whidi  is  natural  tome, 

between  us  was  of  the  very  simplest  when  females  wound  my  feelings; 

nature,  as  you  may  judge  by  the  fol>-  *^  Madame  Thomas,  It  is  enough.     I 

lowing: —  will   quit    your    premises."      With 

^*  Hy^se  a  been  so  long,  old  Davy,  these  words,   I  turned  away,   and 

afore  *a  come  to  see  poor  Bardie  f  never    looked    OTcr    my    shoulder 

^^  Because,  my  pretty  dear,  I  have  eren,  though  the  littlo  one  screamed 

been  forced  to  work,  all  day  long  after  me;  imtil  I  felt  Watty  hard 

almost"  under  my  stem,  and  like  a  kedgo- 

'^  Hasn^t  *a  had  no  time  to  pay  P"  anchor  dragging.      Therefore,  I  let 

"No,  my  dear,  not  a  moment  to  them  apologise;  till  my  desire  was 

play.    Work,  work,  work  I     Money,  to  forgiye  them.      And  after  they 

money,  money!     Till  old  Davy  is  brought  forth  proper  things,  I  de- 

quite  worn  out"  nied  all  evil  will,  and  did  my  best 

I  may  have  put   boms    to    the  to  accomplish  it 
truth  in  this.    But  at  any  rate  not  Mrs.  Tnomas  returning  slowly  to 
very  long   ones.      And    the   child  her  ancient  st^lo  with  me,  as  I  re- 
began  to  ponder  it  loxed  my  dignity,  said  that  now  the 

"  I  tell  \  old  Davy,  ^hot  to  do.  little    maid    was    getting    more    at 

Susan  say  to  me  one  day,  kite  yell,  home    with    them.      Mr.    Thomas, 

I  amember,  ^kle  Bardie  made  of  after  what   had   happened   in   the 

money  I    Does  *a  sink  so  ?"  neighbourhood — this  was  the  death 

"  I  think  you  are  made  of  gold,  of  her  five  sons — felt  naturally  low 

you  beauty ;  and  of  diamonds  and  of  spirit ;  and  it  was  good  for  him 

the  Revelations."  to  have  a  lively  child  around  him. 

"  Aye  yell !    Then  I  tell  'a  *hot  He  did  not    seem  quite    what  he 

to  do.     Take  poor  Bardie  to  markiss,  was.     And  nothing  brought  him  to 

old  Davy ;  and  e'  get  a  great  big  himself  so  much  as  to  watch  this 

money  for  her."  shadow  of  life ;  although  she  was 

She  must  have  seen  some  famous  still  afraid  of  him. 

market ;  for    acting   everything  as  Every  word  of  this  was  clear  to 

she  did  (by  means  of  working  face,  me.      It  meant  ten  times  what  it 

arms,  and  legs),  she  put  herself  up  expressed.      jBecause    our  common 

like  a  fowl  in  a  basket,  and  spread  people  have  a    "  heighth  of  kind- 

herself,   making    the  roost  of   her  ness,"  some  would  say,  and  some  a 

breast,  and  limping  her  neck,  as  the  "  depth  of    superstition,"    such  as 

dead  chickens  do.     Before  I  could  leads  them  delicately  to   slope  off 

begin  to  laugh,  Moxy  was  upon  us.  their  meaning.      But  in   my  blunt 

**  Dyo  1  Why  for  you  come  and  sailor  fashion,  I  said  that  black 
again  ?  Never  you  used  to  come*  Evan  must,  I  feared,  be  growing 
like  this.  Put  down  Delushy,  di-  rather  shaky.  I  had  better  have 
rectly  moment  No  fish  she  h  for  kept  this  opinion  quiet;  for  Moxy 
you  to  catch.  When  you  might  bestowed  on  me  such  a  gaze  of  pity 
have  had  her,  here  you  left  her  mingled  with  contempt,  that  know- 
through  the  face  of  everything,  ing  what  sort  of  a  man  he  had  been, 
And  now,  because  great  Evan's  I  felt  all  abroad  about  everything, 
staff  is  cloven,  by  the  will  of  God,  All  I  could  say  to  myself  was  this, 
who  takes  not  advantage  of  himV  that  the  only  woman  of  superior 
I  thought  you  would  have  known  mind  I  ever  had  the  luck  to  come 
better,  Dyo.  And  this  .little  one,  across,  and  carefully  keep  clear  of, 
that  he  dotes  upon "  had  taken  good  care  not  to  have  a 
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husband,  supposing  there  had  been  guepot  on,  and  make  it  mucfi*  bet- 
the  occasion.  And  I  think  I  made  ter  than  ever  almost." 
mention  of  her  before ;  because  she  "  Now,  Delushj,  what  a  child 
had  been  thrice  disappointed ;  and  you  are  !'*  cried  Mrs.  Thomas, 
all  she  said  was  true  almost  proudly  ;  **  you  never  told  Mr.  Lie- 
However,  Sker-house  might  say  wellyn  that  you  ran  into  the  sea 
just  wha<f  it  pleased,  while  I  had  yourself,  to  save  your  doll ;  and 
my  written  document,  and  **  Delu-  drownded  you  must  have  been,  but 
shy"  herself  (as  they  stupidly  called  for  our  Watkin." 
her  by  corruption  of  Andalusia)  was  "  Bardie  'poil  her  cothes,"  she 
not  inclined  to  abandon  me.  And  said,  looking  rather  shy  about  it : 
now  she  made  them  as  jealous  as  *^  Bardie's  cothes  not  boofely  now, 
could  be,  iar  she  clung  to  me  fast  not  same  as  they  used  to  be.*' 
with  one  hand,  while  she  spread  the  But  if  she  regretted  her  change 
beautiful  tiny  fingers  of  the  other  to  of  apparel,  she  had  ceased  by  this 
Moxy,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  Inter-  time,  Moxy  said,  to  fret  much  for 
rupt  me  not;  I  have  such  a  lot  of  her  father  and  mother.  For  Wat- 
things  to  tell  old  Davy."  kin,  or  some  one,  had  inspired  her 

And    so    she    had    without    any  with  a   most    comforting   idea — to 

mistake:  and  the  vast  importance  wit,   that  her   parents  had    plaeed 

of  each  matter  lost  nothing  for  want  her  there  for  the  purpose  of  grow- 

of  emphasis.    Patty  Green  had  pass-  ing  faster ;  and  that  when  she  had 

ed  through  a  multitude  of  most  sur-  done  her  best  to  me#  their  wishes 

prising  adventures,   some  of   them  in  this  respect,  they  would  suddenly 

even  transcending  her  larceny  of  my  come  to  express    their    pride    and 

sugar.     Watty  had  covered  himself  pleasure  at  her  magnitude.     Little 

with    glory,    and    above    all    little  brother  also  would  appear  in  state, 

**  Dutch,"  tne  sheep-dog,  was  now  and  so  would  Susan,   and  find  it 

become  a  most  benevolent  and  pro-  needful  to  ascend  the  dairy-stool  to 

tecting  power.  measure  her.      As  at  present  her 

"  'Hots    'a    think,    old    Davy  ?  curly  head  was  scarcely  up  to  the 

Patty  Geen  been  yecked,  she  has."  mark  of    that    stool,  the    duty  of 

"  '  Yecked  I '     I  don't  know  what  making  a  timely  start  in  this  grand 

that  is,  my  dear."  business  of  growing  became  at  once 

"  Ness,     I    said    *  yecked,'    old  self-evident      To  be    "a  geat  big 

Davy ;  yecked  down  nare,  same  as  gal"  was  her  chief  ambition ;  inas- 

Bardie  was."  much  as  *^  'hen  Fse  a  geat  big  gal, 

It  was  clear  that  she  now  had  mama  and  papa  be  so  peased,  and 

taken    up    with    the    story    which  say  'hot  a  good  gal  'e  is.  Bardie,  to 

everybody  told;    and    she    seem-  do  as  I  tell  a!" 

ed    rather   proud   of    having   been  Often  when  her  heart  was  heavy 

wrecked.  in  the  loneliness  of  that  house,  and 

"  And  Patty,"  she  went  on,  auite  the  loss  of  all  she  loved,  and  vHth 

out  of  breath ;    ^^  Patty  'poilea  all  dirty  things  around  her,  the  smile 

her  boofely  cothes :  such  a  mess  'o  would  come  back  to  her  thoughtful 

never  see  a'most !     And  poor  Patty  eyes,  and  she  would  open  her  moutii 

go  to  'e  back  pithole,  till  'e  boofely  again  for  the  coarse  but  wholesome 

Dush  vun  all  into  'e  yater."  food,  which  was  to  make  a  "big  gal" 

"  On,  and  Dutch  pulled  her  out  of  her.     Believing  herself  now  well 

again,  did  she  ?"  embarked  toward  this  desired  mag- 

**Ness,  and  her  head  come  kite  nitude^  she  had  long  been  making 

out  of  her  neck.     But  Yatty  put  'e  ready  for-  the  j(^  it  would  secure. 
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"E  come  and  see,   Old    Davy.      I  just  enough  to  prove  it;  all  were 

sow  *a  sompfin,'^  she  whispered  to  set  in  portions  four,  two  of  which 

me,   when  she  thought  the  others  were  doubled-sized  of  what  the  other 

were  not  looking,  so  I  gave  a  wink  two  were.     Nearly  half  these  things 

to  MoiEY  Thomas^  whose  misbeha-  had  come,  I  am  almost  sure,  from 

viour  I  had  overlooked,  and  humour-  Newton ;   and   among   the    choicest 

ing  the  child,  I  let  her  lead  me  to  treasures  which  were  stored  in  scol- 

her  sacred  spot  lop  shells,  I  descried  one  of  my  own 

This  was  in  an  imused  passage,  buttons  which  I  had  honestly  given 

with  the  end  door  nailed  to  jambs,  her,  because  two 'eyelets  had  run  to- 

and  black  oak-pannelling  along  it,  gether ;  item,  a  bowl  of  an  unsmoked 

and  a  floor  of  has  stone.     None  in  pipe   (which    had    snapped   in    my 

the  house  durst  enter  it  except  this  hand  one  evening) ;  item,  as  sure  as 

little  creature ;  at  least  unless  there  I  am  alive,  every  bit  of  liie  sugar 

were  three  or  four  to  hearten  one  which  the  Dolly  had  taken  from  out 

another,  and  a  strong  sun  shining,  my  locker. 

The  Abbot's  Walk  was  its   proper  Times  there  are  when  a  hardy  man, 

name ;   because  a  certain  Aboot  of  at  sense  of  things  (however  childish), 

Neath,  who  had  made  too  much  stir  which  have  left  their  fibre  in  him, 

among  the  monks,  received  (as  we  finds  himself  or  loses  self,  in  a  sud- 

say)  his  quietus  there  during  a  winter  den  softness.     So  it  almost  was  with 

excursion;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  me  (though  the  bait  on  my  hooks 

masses  said,  could  not  keep  his  soul  all  the  time  was  dryingX  and  for  no 

at  rest     Therefore  his  soid  came  up  better  reason  than  the  hopeless  hopes 

and  down ;  and  that  is  worse  than  a  of  a  very  young  child.    I  knew  what 

dozen  spirits ;  for  the  soul  can  groan,  all  her  storehouse  meant  before  she 

but  the  spirit  is  silent  b^an  to  tell  me.     And  her  excite- 

Into  this  dark  lonely  passage  I  was  ment  while  she  told  me  scarcely  left 
led  by  a  little  body,  too  newly  inha-  her  breath  to  speak, 
bited  by  spirit  to  be  at  all  afraid  of  it  *'*'  *Nat  for  papa,  with  ^e  kean  pipe 
And  she  came  to  a  cupboard  door,  to  'moke,  and  nat  for  mamma  with 
and  tugged,  and  made  a  face  as  usual,  'e  boofely  bucken  for  her  coke,  and 
when  the  button  was  hi^d  to  move,  'nat  for  my  dear  ickle  bother,  be- 
But  as  for  allowing  me  to  help  her,  cause  it  just  fit  in  between  his  teeth, 
— not  a  bit  of  it,  if  you  please,  and  'nis  with  'e  'ooking-gass  for 
With  many  grunts  and  jerks  of  Susan,  because  she  do  her  hair  all 
breath,  at  last  she  fetched  it  out-  day  yong. " 

ward,  having  made  me  promise  first  She  held  up  the  little  bit  of  tin, 

not  to  touch,   however   grand  and  and    mimicked    Susan's    self-adorn- 

tempting  might  be  the   scene  '  dis-  ment,  making  such  a  comic  face,  and 

closed  to  me.  looking  so  conceited,  that  I  felt  as  if 

What   do  YOU    think  was    there  I  should  know  her  Susan  anywhere 

collected,   and  arranged  in  such  a  in  a  hundred  of  women,  if  only  she 

system  that  no  bee  could  equal  it?  should  turn  up  so.     And  I  began  to 

Why,  every  bit  of  everything  that  smile  a  little;  and  she  took  it  up 

every  one  who    loved   her    (which  tenfold. 

amounts    to    everybody)   ever    had  *^<?E  make  me  yaff  so,  I  do  decare, 

bestowed  upon   her,   for   her    own  'e  silly  old  Davy;  I  doesn't  know 

sweet  use  and  pleasure,  since,  ashore  'hat  to  do  a'most    But  'e  mustn't 

she  came  to  us.     Not  a  lollipop  was  tell  anybody." 

sucked,  not  a  bit  of  ^^  taffy '  tasted.  This    I    promised,   and    so   went 

not  a  plaything  had  been  used,  but  a-fishing,    wondering   what   in    the 
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world  would  become  of  the  queerest  Philip's  munificence  for  both  those 

fish  I  had  ever  caught,  as  well  as  little  children.    In  the  first  place,  I 

the  highest-flavoured  one.     It  now  felt  that  my  position  was   strictly 

seemed  a  toss-up  whether    or  not  confidential,  and  that  it  would  be  a 

something  or  other  might  turn  up,  breach  of  trust  to  disclose  to  any 

in  the  course  of  one's  life,  about  her.  person   (especially  in  a  loquacious 

At  any  rate  she  was  doing  well,  with  Tillage)  a  matter  so  purely  of  private 

her  very  bright  spirits  to  help  her,  discretion.     Three  parties  there  were 

and   even   Black   £van,   so   broken  to  be  considered,   and  only  three, 

down  as  not  to  be  hard  upon  any  whatever  point  of  view  one  chose  to 

one.     And  as  things  fell  out  to  take  take  of  it     The  first  of  these  was 

me  from  her,  without  any  warning,  Sir  Philip,  the  second  the  two  chO- 

upon  the  whole  it  was  for  the  best  dren,  and  the  third  of  course  myself, 

to  find  the  last  sight  comfortable.  To  ttie  first  my  duty  was  gratitude 

And  a  man  of  my  power  must  not  (which  I  felt  and  emitted  abundant- 
always  be  poking  after  babies,  even  ly),  to  the  second  both  zeal  and  in- 
the  best  that  were  ever  bom.  Tush,  tegrity ;  and  for  myself  there  was 
what  says  King  David,  who  was  a  one  course  only  (to  which  I  am  na- 
great-grandfather  of  mine;  less  dis-  turally  addicted),  namely,  a  lofty 
tant  than  Llewellyn  Harper,  but  as  self-denial.  This  duty  to  myself  I 
much  respected;  in  spite  of  his  discharged  at  once,  by  formine  a 
trying  to  contribute  Jewish  blood  to  stern  resolution  not  to  charge  cither 
the  lot  of  us  in  some  of  his  rasher  of  those  children  so  much  as  a  single 
moments  ?  But  ancestor  though  we  farthing  for  taking  care  of  her  pro- 
acknowledge  him  (when  our  neigh-  perty  until  she  was  twenty-one  years 
bonrhood  has  a  revival),  I  will  not  of  age.  Then  as  regards  ^e  second 
be  carried  away  by  his  fame  to  copy,  point,  I  displayed  my  zeal  immcdi- 
80  much  as  to  harken  him.  ately,  by  falling  upon  Bunny  soon 

The  autumn  now  grew  fast  upon  after  daylight^  and  giving  her  a  small- 

us,   and   the    beach    was    shifting;  tooth-combing    to    begin   with,    till 

and  neither  room  nor  time  remained  the  skin  of  her  hair  was  as  bright 

for  preaching  under  the  sandhills,  as  a  prawn ;  after  which,   without 

even  if  any  one  could  be  found  with  any  heed  whatever  of  roars,  or  even 

courage  to  sit  under  them.     And  as  kicks,  I  took  a  piece  of  holy-stone, 

the  nights  turned  cold  and  damp,  and  after  a  rinsing  of  soda  upon  her, 

everybody  grumbled  much  ;  which  I  cleaned  down  her  planking  to  such 

was  just  and  right  enough,  in  bal-  a    degree   that   our  admiral   might 

ance  of  their  former  grumbling  at  have  inspected  her.     She  was  clean 

the  summer  drought  and  heat     And  enough    for    a    captain's    daughter 

it  was  mainly  this  desire  not  to  be  before,    and    dandy-trimmed    more 

behind  my  neighbours  in  the  com-  than  need  have  been  for  a  little  craft 

fort  and  the  company  of  grumbling  built  to  be  onl^  a  coaster.     But  now 

and    exchanging    grumbles,    which  when  her  yeUrag  had  done  her  good, 

involved  me  in  a  course  of  action  and  her  Sunday  frock  was  shipped, 

highly  lowering   to    my  rank    and  and  her  black  nair  spanked  with  a 

position    in    society,    but    without  rose-coloured  ribbon,  and  the  smUes 

which  I  could  never  have  been*  en-  flowed  into  her  face  again  with  the 

abled  to  tell  this  story.     And  yet  sense  of  all  this  smartness.  Sir  Philip 

before    entering    on    that    subject  himself   would    have    thought   her 

everybody  will  want  to  know  how  consistent  with  the  owner  of   five 

I  discharged  my  important  and  even  pounds  sterling, 

arduous  duties  as  trustee  through  Sir  And  as  touching  the  money  itself. 
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and  the    honesty  rightly  expected  Mother  Jones,  heing  strange  to  much 
from  me,  although  the  suhi  now  in  writing,  recorded  her  mark  at    the 
my  hands  was  larger  than  it  ever  hottom  of  it  (one  stroke -with  one 
yet  had  pleased  the  Lord  to  send  hand,  and  one  with  the  other),  he- 
me, for  out  and  out  my  own,  never-  heving  it  to  he  my  testament^  with 
theless  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  Amen  coming  after  it 
leading  me  astray  ahout  it.      And  Buf  knowing  what  the  tncks  of  for- 
this  was  the  more  to  my  credit,  be-  time  are,  and  creditors  so  imreason- 
cause  that  power  of  evil,  who  has  able,  I  thought  it  much  better  to  keep 
more  eyes  than  all  the  angels  put  my  boat  outside  of  the  association, 
together,  or,  at  any  rate,  keeps  them  If  the  firm  liked,  they  might  hir^  it, 
wider  open,  he  came  aft^  seeing  how  and    have  credit  until  distribution- 
the  wind  was,  and  planted  his  hoof  day,  which  I  fixed  for  the  first  day 
within  half  a  plank  of  the  tiller  of  of  every  three  months.    My  partners 
my  conscience.     But  X  heaved  him  had  nothing  to  provide,  except  just 
overboard    at    once,   and    laid    my  an  anchor,  a  mast,  and, a  lug-sail,  a 
course    with    this    cargo    of    ^old,  new  net  or  two,  because  mine  w<»'e 
cxacllj^  as  if  it  were  shipper^s  freight,  wearing,  and  one  or  two  other  trifles 
under    bond    and    covenant.       Al-  perhaps,  scarcely  worth  describing, 
though,  in  downright  common  sense,  For  after  all,  who  could   be    hard 
having  Bunny  for  my  grandchild,  I  upon  them,   when  all  they  contri- 
also  possessed    beyond  any  doubt  buted  to  the  firm  was  fifteen  pounds 
whatever  belonged  to  Bunny ;  just  and  ten  shillings  ? 
as  the  owner  of  a  boat  owns  the  oars  It  was  now  m  the  power  of  both 
and  rudder  also.      And  the  same  my  partners  to  advance  towards  for- 
held  true,   as  most    people    would  tune ;   to  permit  very  little    delay 
think,  concerning  Bardie's  property ;  before  they  insisted  on  trebling  their 
for  if  I  had  not  saved  her  life,  how  capital ;    and  so  reinvest  it  in  the 
could  she  have  owned  any  ?  firm ;  and  hence  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
So   far,    however,    from    dealing  one,   be  fit  to    marry  magistrates, 
thus,  I  not  only  kept  all  their  money  And  I  made  every  preparation  to 
for    them,    but   invested  it  in  the  carry  their  shares  of  the  profits  over, 
manner  which  seemed   to  be  most  Nevertheless,  things  do  not  always 
tor  their  interest     To  this  intent  I  follow  the  lino  of  the  very  best  and 
procured  a  book  for  three  half -pence  soundest  calculations.     The  fish  that 
(paid    out   of   mine    own   pocket),  were  running  up  from  the  Mumbles, 
wherein  I  declared   a   partnership,  fast  enough  to  wear  their  fins  out, 
aud  established  a  fishing  association,  all  of  a  sudden  left  off  altogether,  as 
under  the  name,  style,  and  descrip-  if  they  had  heard  of  the  association, 
tion  of  **  Bardie,  Bunny,  Llewellyn,  Not  even  a  twopenny  glass  of  grog 
&  Co."    To  this  firm  1  contributed  did  I  ever  take  out  of  our  capita^ 
not  only  my  industry  and  skill,  but  nor  a  night  of  the  week  did  I  lie 
also  nets,  tackle,   rods   and  poles,  a-bed,  when  the  lines  required  at- 
hooks  and  corks,  and  two  kettles  tendance.     However,  when  fish  are 
for  bait,  and  a  gridiron  fit  to  land  entirely  absent,  the  very  best-fisher- 
and  cook  with ;    also  several  well-  men  in   the  world  cannot  manage 
proven  pipes,  and  a  perfectly  sound  to  create  them  ;   and  therefore  our 
tobacco-Dox.      Every  one  of  these  partnership    saw    the    wisdom    of 
items  and  many  others,   I  entered  declaring  no  dividends  for  the  first 
in  the  ledger  of  partnership ;    and    quarter. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. — A    LONG   GOOD-BYE. 

It  is  an  irksome  task  for  a  man  bound  to  the  Church  by  a  contract 

who  has  always  stood  upon  his  posi-  of  a  shilling  a- week,   and  if  they 

tion,    and   justified    the    universal  waited    long    enough,    they    might 

esteem  and  respect  of   the  neigh-  heiir   the  clock   s^ike — something, 

bourhood,  to  have  to   recount  his  This,   combined  with  a  crab  whoso 

own  falling  ofl^  and  loss  of  proper  substance  had  relapsed  to  water,  and 

station,  without  being  able  to  render  the  sign  of  nothing  In  mv  locker  ex- 

for  it  any  cause  or  reason,  except  cept  a  pint  of  peppermmt,  induced 

indeed  his  own  great  folly,  with  for-  these  excellent  pastors  to  go  ;    and 

tune  too  ready  to  second  it      How-  if  they  shook  off  (as  they  declared) 

ever,  as  every  downfall  has  a  slope  the  dirt  of  their  feet  at  me,  it  must 

which  leads  towards  it,  so  in  my  have  been  much  to  their   benefit, 

ease  small  downhills  led  treacher-  This  trifle,  however,  heaped  up  my 

ously  to  the  precipica     In  the  first  grievance,  although  I  thought  scorn 

place,  the  dog-fish  and  ihe  sting-rays  to  think  of  it ;  and  on  the  back  of 

(which  alone  came  into  the  nets  of  it    there   came  another  wrong  far 

our  new  association)  set  me  swearing  more  serious.     Tidings,  to  wit,  of  a 

very  hard ;  which,  of  course,  was  a  wretched  warrant   beins   likely  to 

trifling  thing,   and   must  have  be-  issue  against  me  from  uiat  low  ty- 

fallen  St,  Peter  himself,  whose  char-  rant,  Anthony  Stew,  on  a  thoroughly 

acter  I  can  well  understand.     But  lying  information  by  one  of  his  own 

what  was  wrong    in  me  was  this,  gamekeepers.      It  was  true  enough 

that  after  it  went  on  for  a  fortnight,  that  I  went  through  his  wood,  with 

and  not  even  a  conger  turned  upj  I  a  couple  of  sailors  from  Forthcawl ; 

became  proud  of  my  swearing  with  by  no  means    with   any  desire  to 

practice,  instead  of  praying  to  be  harm,  but  to  see  if  his  game  was 

forgiven,  which  I  always  feel  done  healthy.      Few  things    occur  that 

to  me,  if  desired.      For  my  power  exalt  the  mind  more  than  natural 

of  words  began  to  please  me — which  history ;  and  if  a  man  dare  not  go 

was  a  bait  of  the  devil,  no  doubt —  into  a  wood,  Kow  can  he  be  ex- 

as  every  tide  I  felt  more  and  more  pccted  to  improve  his  knowledge  ? 

that  married  life  had  not  deprived  The  other  men   perhaps  employed 

me  of  ray  gift  of  language;   or  at  their  means  to  obtain  a  more  inti- 

any  rate,  that  widowership  had  re-  mate  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 

stored  my  vigour  promptly.  ture  and  methods  of  various  crea- 

Af  ter  this,  being  a  little  exhausted,  tures,  going  on  two  legs,  or  going 

for    two  days  and    two    nights    I  on  four;  but  as  for  myself,  not  so 

smoked  pipes.     Not  in  any  mood  much  as  a  gun  did  any  one  see  in 

soever  unfit  for  a  Christian ;  quite  my  hands  that  day. 

the  contrary,  and  quite  ready  to  sub-  At  first  I  thought  of  standing  it  out 

mit  to  any  discipline ;  being  ordered  on  the  strength  of  all  my  glory ;  but 

alf^o  to  lay  by,  and  expect  a  sign  knowing  what  testimony  is,  when  it 

from   heaven.       And  at    this  time  gets  into  the  mouths  of  gamekeepers, 

came  several  preachers ;  although  I  and  feeling  my  honour  concerned, 

had  very  littie  for  them,  and  was  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  fellows 

grieved  to  disappoint  their  rem  em-  (who  were  off  to  sea),  also  cherish- 

brance  of  the  ham   that  my  wife  ing    much  experience  of    the  way 

used  to  keep  in  cut     And  in   so  Stew  handled  me,  upon  the  whole 

many  words  I  said  that  now  I  was  I  had  half  a  mind  to  let  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  and  the  county  learn  to    for  we  had  impressed  a  Methody^ 
feel  the  want  of  me.  who  bolted  below  at  exceeding  long 

Also  what  Joe  Jenkins  said  per-  range;  "but  if  my  cloth  is  out  of 
haps  had  some  effect  on  me.  This  its  place,  m  fight  the  deril  naked.*' 
was  a  young  fellow  of  great  zeal,  This  won  over  to  the  side  of  the 
newly  appointed  to  Zoar  ChapeL  Church  every  man  of  our  crew  that 
instead  of  the  steady  Nathaniel  was  gifted  with  any  perception  of 
Edwards,    who    had    been    caught    reasoning. 

sheep-stevaling  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  However,  I  never  shall  get  on  if 
chapel  stood  at  the  western  end  of  I  tell  all  the  fine  things  I  have  seen, 
the  village,  next  door  to  the  "  Wei-  Only  I  must  set  forth  how  I  came 
come  to  Town,  my  Lads,"  all  the  to  disgrace  myself  so  deeply  that  I 
maids  of  Newton  ran  mightily  to  could  not  hope  for  years  and  years 
his  doctrine.  For  he  happened  to  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  despising  so  . 
be  a  smart  young  fellow,  and  it  was  much  as  a  lighterman  again.  The 
largely  put  abroad  that  an  uncle  folk  of  our  parish  could  hardly  be- 
of  his  had  a  butter-shop,  without  lieve  it ;  and  were  it  to  be  done  in 
any  children,  and  bringing  in  four  any  way  consistent  with  my  story, 
pounds  a-week,  «t  Chepstow.  I  would  not  put  it  on  paper  now. 

Thereisscarcelyaday  of  mylifeon  But  here  it  is.  Make  the  worst  of 
which  I  do  not  receive  a  lesson :  and  it  You  will  find  me  redeem  it 
the  difference  betwixt  me  and  a  fool  is  afterwards.  The  famous  David 
that  I  receive,  and  he  scorns  it  And  Llewellyn,  of  His  Majesty's  Royal 
a  finer  lesson  I  have  rarely  had  than  Navy,  took  a  berth  in  a  trading- 
for  letting  Joe  Jenkins  into  my  well-  schooner,  called  the  "  Rose  of 
conducted  cottage,  for  no  better  rea-    Devon  !" 

son  than  that  the  "Welcome  to  After  such  a  fall  as  this,  if  I 
Town  "  was  out  of  beer.  I  ought  to  happen  to  speak  below  my  mark,  or 
have  known  much  better,  of  course,  not  describe  the  gentry  well,  every- 
with  a  fellow  too  young  to  shave  body  must  excuse  me  :  for  I  went  so 
himself,  and  myself  a  good  hearW  low  in  my  own  esteem,  that  I  could 
despiser  of  schism,  and  above  all  not  have  knocked  even  Anthony 
havmg  such  a  fine  connection  with  Stew's  under-keeper  down !  I  was 
the  Church  of  England.  But  that  making  notes,  here  and  there,  al- 
fellow  had  such  a  tongue — ^they'said  ready,  concerning  the  matters  at 
it  must  have  come  out  of  the  butter.  Sker  House,  and  the  delicate  say- 
I  gave  him  a  glass  of  my  choicest  ings  of  Bardie,  not  with  any  view 
rum,  when  all  he  deserved  was  a  to  a  story  perfect  and  clear  as  this 
larruping.  And  I  nearly  lost  the  is,  but  for  my  own  satisfaction  in 
church-clock  through  it  case  of  anything  worth    going   on 

When  I  heard  of  this  serious  con-  with.  And  but  for  this  fore- 
sequence,  I  began  to  call  to  mind,  thought,  you  could  not  have  learned 
too  late,  what  the  chaplain  of  the  both  her  sayings  and  doings  so 
Spitfire  —  32  -  gun  razy  —  always  bright  as  above.  And  now  being 
used  to  say  to  us ;  and  a  finer  fellow  taken  away  from  it,  I  tried  to  find 
to  stand  to  his  guns,  whenever  it  some  one  with  wit  enough  to  carry 
came  to  close  quarters,  I  never  saw  it  on  in  my  absence.  In  a  populous 
before  or  since.  "  Go  down,  parson,  neighbourhood  this  might  have 
go  down,"  we  said ;  "  sir,  this  is  no  been ;  but  the  only  man  near  us  who 
place  for  your  cloth."  "  Sneaking  had  the  conceit  to  try  to  carry  it  on 
schismatics  may  skulk,"  he  answered,  a  bit,  fell  into  such  a  condition  of 
with  the  powder-mop  in  his  hand;    mind    that    his   own  wife  did   not 
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know  him.     Bat   in    spite   of   the  unallayed    disquietude.       But     this 

open  state  of  his  head,  he  held  on  man  *^  Fuzzy,''  as  every  one  called 

very  stoutly,  trying  to  keep  himself  ,  hun,  although  his  true  name   was 

up  to  the  mark  with  ale,  and  even  "  Bethel  Jose,''  seemed  to  be  sent 

hollands ;  until  it  pleased  God  that  from  Devonshire  for  the  mere  pur- 

his  second  child  should  fall  into  the  pose  of  distracting  us.     Gonceming 

chicken-pox  ;  and  then  all  the  neigh-  the  other  two  **  ^one-captams  **  (as 

hours  spoke  up  so   much — on  ac-  we  call  those  skippers  who  come  for 

count  of  his  being  a  tailor — that  it  limestone,  and  steal  it  from  Oolong 

came    to    one    thing  or  the  other.  Lougher's  rocks),  we  knew  as  mudi 

EiUier  he  must  give  up  his  trade,  as  would  keep   us   goin^  wheocrrcr 

and  lei  his  apprentice  have  it — ^to  their  names  were  moitioned  ;    but 

think  ,<^  which  W|is  worse  than  gall  as  to  Fuzzy,  though  this  was   the 

and  wormwood  to  his  wife— or  else  third  year  of  his  tmling  over,  ihtrt 

ne  must  ^ve  up  all  meddling  with  was  not  a  woman  in  Newton  who 

{mn  and  ink  and    the  patterns  of  knew  whether   he   had    a  wife  or 

chicken-pox.      How  could  he  hesi-  not  I     And  the  public  eagerness  over 

tate,  when  he  knew  that  the  very  this  subject  grew  as  the  question 

worst  tailor  can  make  in  a  day  as  deepened ;    until   there  were   seven 

much  as  the  best  writer  can  in  a  of  our  best  young  women  ready  to 

month?  marry  him,   at  risk  of  bigamy,   to 

Upon  the  whole  I  was    pleased  find  out  the  matter  and  to  make  it 

with  this ;  for  I  never  could  bear  known. 

that    rogue    of   a   snip,   any  more  Therefore,  of  course,  he  rose  mere 

than  he  could  put  up  with  me  for  and  more  in  public  esteem;  voyage 

making  my  own  clothes  and  Bunny's,  after  voyage ;  and  I  became  jealous 

I  challenged  him  once  on  a  button-  perhaps,  of  his  fame,  and  resolved 

hole,  for  I  was  his  master  without  a  to  expose  its  hollow  basis,  as  com- 

thimble.    And   for  this  ninth  part  pared  with  that  of  mine.     Accord- 

of  a  man  to  think  of  taking  up  my  ingly,  when  it  came  to  pass  that  my 

pen !  glory,  though  still  in  its  prime,  was 

The    name  of    our    schooner,   or  imperilled  by  that  Irish  Stew's  pro- 

rather  ketch — ^for  she  was  no  more  ceedings — ^for  he  must   have    been 

than    that   (to  tell    truth),    though  Irish  by  origin — ^having  my  choice 

I    wished     her     to    be    called    a  (as  a  matter  of  course)  among  the 

*' schooner" — ^was,    as    I    said,   the  three    stone-captains,   I  chose  that 

'*  Rose  of  Devon,"  and  the  name  of  very  hard  stone  to  crack ;  and  every 

her  captain  was  ^^  Fuzzy."  Not  a  bad  one  all  through  the  village  rejoiced, 

man,  I  do  believe,  but  one  who  al-  though  bitterly  grieved  to  lose  me, 

most    drove    me   wicked,    because  and  dreading  the  price  there  would 

I  never  could  make   him  out     A  be  for  fish,  with  that  eztortioDato 

tender   and  compassionate  interest  Sandy  Macraw  left  alone  to  create  a 

in  the  afiairs  of  everybody,  whom  it  monopoly.     There  was  not  a  man 

pleases  Providence  that  we  should  in  all  Newton  that  feared  to    lay 

even  hear  of,  has  been  (since  our  half-a-crown  to  a  sixpence    that  I 

ancestors  baffied  the  Flood,  without  brought  back  the  whole  of  old  Fuzzy's 

consulting  Noah)  one  of  the  most  concerns  :    but  the  women,  having 

distinct  and  noblest  national  traits  tried  Skipper  Jose  with   everything 

of  Welshmen.      Pious  also ;  for  if  they  could  think  of,  and  not  under- 

the  Lord  had  not  meant  us  to  in-  standing  the  odds  of  betting,  were 

quire,  He  never  would  have  sent  us  ready  to  lay  a  crooked  sixpence  csx 

all  those  fellow-creatures  to  arouse  Fuzzy,  whenever  they  had  one. 
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To  begin  with,  he  caught  mo  on  many,  and  even  my  character  in  a 
the  hop ;  at  a  moment  of  mraonrs  silk  iMig ;  f  tern,  a  great  many  sundry 
and BerioQS warnings, and thoroi^ly  things  of  almost  equal  value;  the 
pure  indignation  on  my  part.  At  wlwle  of  which  I  bravely  put  into 
the  moment,  I  said  (and  he  made  my  will,  and  left  them.  And  know-. 
me  sign)  ttutt  I  was  prepared  to  ing  that  the  proper  thing  is  to  sub- 
ship  with  him.  After  which  he  scribe  a  codicil,  therein  I  placed  a 
held  me  fast,  and  frightened  me  set  of  delf,  and  after  that  my  bh»s-* 
with  the  knd-crabs,  and  gave  me  ing.  Eig^teenpence  T  was  com- 
no  cfaanoe  to  get  out  of  his  jaws.  I  pelled  to  pay  for  this  pious  docu- 
tried  to  make  him  laugh  with  some  ment  to  a  man  who  had  been  turned 
of  the  many  jokes  and  stories,  which  out  of  the  law  becanse  he  charged 
everybody  knows  of  mine,  and  likes  too  little.  And  a  better  shilling- 
W4  them  for  long  acquaintance*  sake,  and-sixpenee  worth  of  sense,  with 
r^;  I  c  However,  not  one  ct  them  moved  heads  and  tafls  to  it,  his  lordship  the 
a  him  so  mudi  as  to  fetch  one  squirt  Bishop  of  LlandafFwill  own  that  he 
^  of  tobacco-jtdce.  This  alone  enabled  never  set  seal  upon  ;  unless  I  make 
him  to  take  a  strong  lead  over  me.  another  one.  Only  I  felt  it  just  to 
Every  time  that  he  was  bound  to  leave  my  boat  entire  to  Bardie, 
laugh,  acoordhig  to  homan  nature,  Havine  done  my  duty  thus,  I 
and  yet  had  neither  a  wag  in  Iris  found  a  bracing  strengtti  upon  me  to 
nose,  nor  a  pucker  upon  his  counte-  go  trough  with  everything.  No  man 
nance,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  gleam  should  know  how  much  I  felt  my 
in  bis  eye,  so  many  times  I  felt  in  violent  degradation  from  being  cap- 
my  heart  that  this  man  was  the  wise  tain  of  a  gun,  to  have  to  tread  mer- 
man, and  that  laughter  is  a  folly,  cantile  bot^ds !  Things  have  changed 
And  I  had  to  bottle  down  itit  since  then  so  much,  through  the 
lau^  (which  always  rise  inside  parsimony  of  Government,  tnat  our 
of  me,  whenever  my  joke  has  the  very  best  sailors  now  tail  off  into 
cream  on  i€)  until  I  could  find  some  the  Merchant  serrice.  But  it  was 
other  feHow  fH  to  understand  me ;  not  so,  when  I  was  young ;  and  even 
because  I  knew  that  my  jokes  were  when  I  was  turned  of  fifty,  we  de- 
good,  spised  the  traders.  Even  the  largest 
Wben  I  found  no  means  of  of  their  vessels,  of  four  or  as  much 
backing  out  from  that  degradmg  as  five  hundred  tons,  we  royal  tars 
contra^  my  very  first  thought  was  regarded  always  as  so  many  dust- 
to  do  strict  justice  to  our  associa-  bins  with  three  of  the  clothes-props 
tion,  and  atone  for  the  loss  of  my  hoisted.  And  now,  as  I  looked  m 
serrices  to  it  Therefore,  in  case  of  the  glass,  T  beheld  no  more  than  the 
anything  undesirable  befalling  me —  mate  of  a  fifty-ton  ketch,  for  a  thfrty- 
in  short,  if  T  should  be  orderSi  aloft  mile  voyage  out  of  Newton  bay  I 
with  no  leave  to  come  down  again —  However,  I  had  lived  long  enough 
there  I  made  my  will,  and  idt  my  then  to  be  taught  one  simple  thing, 
property  to  establish  credit,  for  a  Whatever  happens,  one  may  descry 
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fkmily  by  my 

grandfather,  several  pairs  of  duds  of  bo  joy  for  all  of  us ;  but  so  scattered 
my  own,  and  sundry  poles,  as  before  now  and  vapoured  by  our  own  mis- 
described,  also  nets  to  a  good  ex-  dohags,  still  it  will  come  home  some 
tent — though  some  had  gone  under  time,  and  then  we  call  it  "  comfort." 
usury— bait-kettles,    I   forget   how  Accordingly,    though    so    deeply 
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know  him.     Bat   in    spite    of   the  unallayed    disquietude.       But    this 

open  state  of  his  head,  he  held  on  man  *^  Fuzzy,^'  as  oyery  one  caHed 

verj  stoutly,  trying  to  keep  himself  ,  him,   although  his  true  name  was 

up  to  the  mark  with  ale,  and  even  **  Bethel  Jose,''  seemed  to  he  sent 

hoUands ;  until  it  pleased  God  that  from  Devonshire  for  the  mere  pur- 

his  second  child  should  fall  into  the  pose  of  distracting  us.     Concerning 

chicken-pox  ;  and  then  all  the  neigh-  the  other  two  ^*  stone-captains  '*  (as 

hours  spoke  up  so   much — on  ac-  we  coll  those  skippers  who  come  for 

count  of  his  heing  a  tailor — that  it  limestone,  and  steal  it  from  Colonel 

came    to    one    thing  or  the  other.  Lough^'s  rocks),  we  knew  as  much 

Either  he  must  give  up  his  trade,  as  would  keep   us  going  when^er 

and  let  his  apprentice  have  it — ^to  their  names  were  m^itioned  ;   hut 

think  oi  which  was  worse  than  gall  as  to  Fuzzy,  though  this  was  the 

ftnd  wormwood  to  his  wife— or  else  third  year  of  his  trading  over,  there 

ne  must  give  up  all  meddling  with  was  not  a  woman  in  Newton  who 

pen  and  ink  and    the  patterns  of  knew  whether   he   had    a  wife  or 

chicken-pox.      How  could  he  hesi-  not  I     And  the  puhlic  eagerness  over 

tate,  when  he  knew  that  the  very  this  suhject  grew  as  the  question 

worst  tailor  can  make  in  a  day  as  deepened ;    until   there  were  seven 

much  as  the  best  writer  can  in  a  of  our  best  young  women  ready  to 

month?  marry  him,   at  risk  of  bigamy,  to 

Upon  the  whole  I  was    pleased  find  out  the  matter  and  to  make  it 

with  this;  for  I  never  could  bear  known. 

that   rogue   of   a   snip,   any  more  Therefore,  of  course,  he  rose  more 

than  he  could  put  up  with  me  for  and  more  in  public  esteem;  voyage 

making  my  own  clothes  and  Bunny's,  after  voyage :  and  I  became  jealous, 

I  challenged  him  once  on  a  button-  perhaps,  of  his  fame,  and  resolved 

bole,  for  I  was  his  master  without  a  to  expose  its  hollow  basis,  as  com- 

thuoble.    And   for  this  ninth  part  pored  with  that  of  mine.     Accord- 

of  a  man  to  think  of  taking  up  my  mgly,  when  it  came  to  pass  that  my 

pen  I  glory,  though  still  in  its  prime,  was 

The    name  of    our    schooner,   or  imperilled  by  that  Irish  Stew's  pro- 

rather  ketch — ^for  she  was  no  more  ce(Miings — ^for  he  must    have    been 

than    that   (to  tell    truth),    though  Irish  by  origin — shaving  my  choice 

I    wished     her     to    be    called    a  (as  a  matter  of  course)  among  the 

*^  schooner" — ^was,    as    I    said,   the  three    stone-captains,   I  chose  that 

*'  Rose  of  Devon,"  and  the  name  of  very  hard  stone  to  crock ;  and  every 

her  captain  was  ^^  Fuzzy."  Not  a  bod  one  all  through  the  village  rejoiced, 

mon,  I  do  believe,  but  one  who  ol-  though  bitterly  grieved  to  lose  mo, 

most    drove    me   wicked,    because  and  dreading  the  price  there  would 

I  never  could  moke   him  out     A  be  for  fish,  with  that  extortionate 

tender    and  compassionate  interest  Sandy  Mocrow  left  alone  to  create  a 

in  the  ofi&irs  of  everybody,  whom  it  monopoly.     There  was  not  a  man 

pleases  Providence  that  we  should  in  all  Newton  that  feared  to    lay 

oven  hear  of,  has  been  (since  our  half-a-crown  to  a  sixpence    that  1 

ancestors  baffled  the  Flood,  without  brought  back  the  whole  of  old  Fuzz's 

consulting  Noah)  one  of  the  most  concerns :    but  the  women,  havmg 

distinct  and  noblest  national  traits  tried  Skipper  Jose  with  everything 

of  Welshmen.      Pious  also ;  for  if  they  could  think  of,  and  not  under- 

the  Lord  hod  not  meant  us  to  in-  standing  the  odds  of  betting,  were 

quire.  He  never  would  have  sent  us  ready  to  lay  a  crooked  sixpence  on 

all  those  fellow-creatures  to  arouse  Fuzzy,  whenever  they  had  one. 
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To  begin  wkh,  he  caught  me  on  many,  and  even  my  character  in  a 
the  hop ;  at  a  moment  of  mmonrB  sf  tk  mtg ;  item,  a  great  many  sundry 
and  serious  wamhigs,  and  thoroughly  things  of  almost  equal  value;  the 
pure  indignation  on  my  part  At  whole  of  which  I  bravely  put  into 
the  moment,  I  said  (and  he  made  my  will,  and  left  them.  And  know-, 
me  sign)  that  I  was  prepared  to  ing  that  the  proper  thing  is  to  sub- 
ship  with  him.  After  which  he  scribe  a  codicil,  therein  I  placed  a 
held  me  fast,  and  frightened  me  set  of  delf,  and  after  that  my  bless-' 
with  the  land-cn^s,  and  gave  me  ing.  Eighteenpence  I  was  coni- 
no  chance  to  get  out  of  his  jaws.  I  pelled  to  pay  for  l^is  pious  docu- 
Iried  to  make  him  laugh  wiHi  some  ment  to  a  man  who  had  oeen  turned 
of  the  many  jokes  and  stories,  which  out  of  the  law  because  he  charged 
everybody  knows  of  mine,  and  likes  too  little.  And  a  better  shilling- 
them  for  long  acquaintance*  sake,  and-sixpence  worth  of  sense,  with 
However,  not  one  of  them  moved  heads  and  tails  to  it,  his  lordship  the 
him  so  much  as  to  fetch  one  squirt  Bishop  of  Llandaff  will  own  that  he 
of  tobacco-juice.  This  alone  enabled  never  set  seal  upon ;  unless  I  make 
him  to  take  a  strong  lead  over  me.  another  one.  Only  I  felt  it  just  to 
Every  titoe  that  he  was  bound  to  leave  my  boat  entire  to  Bardie, 
langh,  aecordhig  to  hmnan  nature,  Having  done  my  duty  thus,  I 
and  yet  had  neither  a  wag  in  his  found  a  bracing  streng^  upon  me  to 
nose,  nor  a  pucker  upon  his  counte-  go  trough  with  everything.  No  man 
nance,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  gleam  should  know  how  much  I  felt  my 
In  his  eye,  so  many  times  I  felt  in  violent  degradation  from  being  cap- 
ray  heart  that  this  man  was  the  wise  tain  of  a  gun,  to  have  to  tread  mer- 
man, and  that  laughter  is  a  folly,  can  tile  boards !  Things  have  changed 
And  I  had  to  iKittle  down  the  since  then  so  much,  thronsh  the 
laughs  (which  always  rise  inside  parsimony  of  Government,  that  our 
of  me,  whenever  my  joke  has  the  very  best  sailors  now  tail  off  into 
cream  on  iQ  until  I  could  find  some  the  Merchant  serrice.  But  it  was 
other  fellow  fit  to  understand  me;  not  so,  when  I  was  young;  and  even 
because  I  knew  that  my  jokes  were  when  I  was  turned  of  fifty,  we  de- 
good,  spised  the  traders.     Even  the  largest 

When  T  found  no  means  of  of  their  vessels,  of  four  or  as  much 
backing  out  from  that  d^radmg  as  five  himdred  tons,  we  royal  tars 
contract,  my  very  first  thought  was  regarded  always  as  so  many  dust- 
to  do  strict  justice  to  our  associa-  bins  with  three  of  the  clothes-props 
tion,  and  atone  for  the  loss  of  my  hoisted.  And  now,  as  I  looked  m 
services  to  it  Therefore,  in  case  of  tiie  glass,  I  beheld  no  more  than  the 
anything  undemrable' befalling  me—  mate  of  a  fifty-ton  ketch,  for  a  thirty- 
in  short,  if  T  should  be  ordered  aloft  mile  voyage  out  of  Newton  bay ! 
with  no  leave  to  come  down  again —  However,  I  had  lived  long  enough 
there  I  made  my  will,  and  left  my  then  to  be  taught  one  simple  thing, 
property  to  establish  credit,  for  a  Whatever  happens,  one  may  descry 
new  start  among  them.  Chairs  and  (merely  by  using  manly  aspect) 
tables,  knives  and  forks,  iron  spoons,  dawning  glimpses  of  that  light 
broueht  into  the  fkmily  by  my  wife's  which  the  will  of  God  intended  to 
grandfather,  several  pairs  of  duds  of  be  joy  for  all  of  us ;  but  so  scattered 
my  own,  and  sundry  poles,  as  before  now  and  vapoured  by  our  own  mis- 
described,  also  nets  to  a  good  ex-  doings,  still  it  will  come  home  some 
tent — though  some  had  gone  under  time,  and  then  we  call  it  "  comfort" 
ugury— bait-kettles,    I    forget   how  Accordingly,    though    so    deeply 
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I  saw  no  token  of  this  little  rover,  Not  that  they  boasted,  so  to  speak, 

unless  it  were  some  washed  clothes  but  that  thej  held  their  tongues  at 

flapping  on  the  rushen  tufts  to  diy ;  our  boasts ;  as  much  as  to  say,  *^  You 

and  Jose  called  me  back  to  my  spell  may  talk  if  you  please ;  it  does  you 

at  the  helm  before  I  had  finished  good  ;  and  our  land  is  such  that  we 

easing.     And  in  less  than  half  an  never  need  contradict  you.^* 

hour  die  land  mark  of  die  andent  But  now  when  I  saw  these  ins 

bouse  was  fading  in  the  dew-fog.  and  outs,  and  ups  and  downs,  and 

Our  ship^s  company  amounted  to  cornering  places,  and  the  wrinkles               ^ 

no  less  than  four,  all  hands  told —  of  the  Tlilieys,  and  the  cheeks  of  the 

vis..  Captain  Bethel  Jose,  alia»  Fuz-  venr  rocks,  set  with  green  as  bright 

3^ ;  Isaac  Hutchings,  the  mate ;  my  ana  lively  (after  a  burning  summer) 

humble  self  (who  found  it  my  duty  as  our  own  country  can  show  in  May, 

to  supersede  Ikev  and  appoint  ray>  '  I  began  to  think — though  I  would 

self);  and  a  boy  of  general  incapad^,  not  say  it,  through  patriotic  unwiU- 

ana  of  the  name  of  ^*Bang."  ingness — ^that  the  people  who  lived 

Making  fine  weather  as  we  did,  in  such  land  as  this  could  well  afford 

and  with  myself  at  the  helm  all  night,  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  hearken 

and  taking  command  (as  my  skill  re-  our  talk  with  pleasure, 

quired),  we  slanted  across  Channd  Captain  Fuzzy  said  no  word,  to 

very  sweetly ;  and  when  the  grey  ef  show  that  he  was  home  again ;  nei- 

moming  broke,  Lundy  Isle  was  on  ther  did  ho  care  to  ask  mv  opinion 

our  lee-bow.     HereupoD  I  gave  the  about  the  look  of  it.    And  old  Ike 

hehn  to  old  Ike,  for  beyond  this  was  treating    me    likewise,    though    he 

unknown  to  me,  and  Providence  had  oug^t  to  have  known  much  better, 

never  led  me  over  Barnstaple  bar  as  there  I  found  myself  compelled  by 

yet    So  1  tumbled  in,  and  turned  my  natural  desire  to  know  all  about 

op  no  more  imtil  we  were  close  on  my  fellow-creatures,  to  carry  on  what 

Uie  bar  itself,  about  ten  o^clock  of  must  have  been  a  most  highly  flat- 

the  forenoon.    This  is  a  thoroughly  tering   patronage  towards  the  boy 

dangerous  place,  a  meeting  of  treach-  who'  dia  our  slop-work,  and  whose 

erous  winds  and  waters,  in  amongst  name  was   ^Bang,*'  because  cTerj- 

uncertain  shoaling,   and  would    be  body  banged  him. 

worse  than  our  Sker-weathers  if  it  lliis  boy,  forgetting  the  respeet 

lay  open  to  south-west  gales.    We  which  is  due  to  the  mate  of  a  ship 

wait^  for  the  tide,  and  then  slipped  of  commerce — ^for  I  now  assumed 

over  very  cleverly,  with  Hartland  that  position  legally,  over  the  head 

Point  on  our  starboard  beam ;  and  of  old  Ikey,  who  acknowledged  my 

presently  we  found  ourselves  in  a  rank  when  annoimced  to  him — ^thte 

fine  broad  open  water,  with  plenty  i^orant  boy  had  the  insolence  to 

of  grey  stretch  going  along  it,  and  give  me  a  dumsy  nudge,  and  in- 

pecn    hills  tuftme  away  from  it.  quire — 

Everything    looked    so    mild    and  "Du  ^e  knaw  thiccy  peart  over 

handsome,  that  I  wondered  whether  yanner  ?     Them  down-plasses,  and 

these  men  of  Devonshire  might  not  them  zandy  backs  Y^ 

be  such  fools  for  bragging  after  aO,  *^  My  boy,'*  I  replied,  **  I  have  not 

when  tested.  the    honour  of    knowing  anything 

Because,  when  I  found  no  means  about  them.    Very  likely  you  think 

to  escape  this  degrading  voyage  to  a  good  deid  of  them.'* 

Devonshire,  I  had  said  to  myself  tliat  ^*  Whai,  thee  must  be  a  bom  vule. 

at  any  rate  it  would  enable  me  to  peg  Them  be  Braunton  Bumisses !" 

down  diose  people  for  the  future.  "  Be  them  indeed  !      Take  this. 
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my  boy,  for  suoh  valuable  infomui-  traveUers'  skulls  and  sailors'  bone& 
tion."  And  I  gave  him  a  cuff  of  an  Haying  seen  a  good  deal  of  land- 
earnest  nature,  such  as  he  rarely  ob-  crabs,  I  scarcely  dared  to  deny  the 
itained,  perhaps,  and  well  calculated  story,  and  yet  I  could  hardly  make 
'to  be  of  timely  service  to  him.  He  it  out  Therefore,  without  giving 
howled  a  good  bit,  and  attempted  to  vent  to  opinions  of'  things  whic£ 
kick ;  whereupon  I  raised  him  from  might  turn  out  otherwise,  I  levelled 
his  natural  level,  and  made  his  head  mv  spyglass  again  at  the  region  <^ 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  which  I  had  heard  suoh  a  strange 
foremast,  preserving  my  temper  ^u^  account  And  suddenly  here  I  l^ 
admirably,  but  bemng  in  mind  tike  held  a  man  of  no  common  appear- 
great  importance  of  impressing  dis-  ance  wandering  in  and  out  the  hol- 
cipline  at  an  early  age.  And  I  reaped  lows,  as  if  he  never  meant  to  stop ;  a 
a  well-deserved  reward  in  his  Uf e-  tall  man  with  a  long  grev  beard,  and 
long  gratitude  and  respect  wearing  a  cocked-hat  like  a  colonel. 
While  Bang  went  below  to  com-  There  was  something  about  him  that 
plete  his  weeping,  and  to  And  some  startled  me,  and  drew  mv  whole  at- 
plaster,  I,  began  to  take  accurate  ob-  tention.  Therefore,  with  mv  per- 
servation  of  these  Braunton  Burrows,  speetive  glass  not  long  ago  cleaned, 
of  which  I  had  often  heard  before  and* set  ship-shape  by  a  man  who 
from  the  Devonshire  men,  who  fre-  understood  the  bearings — after  that 
.  quent  our  coast  for  the  purpose  of  rogue  of  a  Heseldah  had  done  his 
stealing  coal  or  limestone.  An  i:^  best  to  spoil  it-^with  this  honest 
and-down  sort  of  a  place  it  appear-  magnifier  (the  only  one  that  tells 
ed,  as  I  made  it  out  with  my  spy-  no  Ties}  I  carefully  followed  up  apd 
glass ;  and  I  could  not  perceive  tout  down  the  figure^  some  three  cablefi^'- 
it  b<Mt  our  sands,  as  those  good  people  lengths  away^  of  this  strange  walker 
declared  of  it  Only  I  noticed  that  among  the  sand-hills.  We  were  in 
these  sand-hills  were  of  a  different  smooth  water  now,  gliding  ffently 
hue  from  our&  Not  so  bare  and  yel-  up  the  river,  with  the  mainsail  pay- 
low-faoed4  not  so  swept  Iry  westem  ing  over  just  enough  for  steerage 
winds,  neither  with  their  tops  thrown  way;  and  so  I  got  my  level  tnuy, 
up  like  the  peak  of  a  new  voleaiio.  and  could  follow  every  step. 
Bushes,  spuiwe,  and  goose-foot  grass-  It  was  a  fine  old-fashioned  man, 
es,  and  the  rib-leafed  iris,  and  in  hoi-  tall  and  very  iH>right,  with  a  broad 
low  places  catVmint,  loose-strife,  ribbon  upon  hiis  mrea^t,  imd  somjs- 
and  low  ejre-brigfat^- these  and  a  thing  of  metal  8himng;.and  h^fs 
thousand  other  planto  seemed  to  hold  Hessian  boots  flashed  now  and  then 
the  flaky  surface  so  as  not  to  fly  like  as  he  passed  along  with  a  statelr 
ours.  Ike  broke  silence,  which  to  stride.  His  beard  was  like  a  streak 
him  was  worse  than  breaking  his  of  silver,  and  his  forehead  broad  and 
own  windows,  and  said  that  ill  for  white;  but  all  the  rest  of  his  face 
leagues  around  was  full  of  giants  was  dark,  as  if  from  foreign  service, 
and  great  speotres.  Moreover,  that  His  dress  seemed  to  be  of  a  rich 
all  of  it  long  had  been  found  an  un-  blade  velvet,  very  choice  and  costly, 
kid  and  unholy  place,  bad  for  a  man  and  a  long  sword  hung  at  his  side, 
to  walk  in,  and  swarming  with  great  although  so  many  gentlemen  now 
creatures,  striped  the  contrary  way  have  ceased  to  carry  even  a  rapier, 
to  all  good-luck,  and  having  eight  I  like  to  see  them  carry  their  swords 
legs  every  side,  and  a  great  horn  — it  shows  that  they  can  command 
crawling  after  them.  And  their  themselves;  but  what  touched  me 
food  ail  night  was  known  to   be  most  with  feeling  was  his  manner  of 
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going  on.      He  seemed  fb  be  search-  him),  or  that  he  truly  knew  nothing 

ing,  ever  dearching^  up  the  hills  and  at  all — at  any  rate,  I  got  nothing 

down    the    hollows,    through    the  from    him.     This   was,    indeed,  a 

troughs  and  oa  the  breastlands,  in  hea^y   trial      It   is  .acknowledged 

the  shadow  and  the  sunlight,  setk-  that   we   have    such    hearts,    and 

ing  for  some  precious  loss.  strength  (ft  goodwill  to  the  uniTove, 

After  watching  this  figure  some  and  power  of   entering  into  thinga, 

little  time,  it  was  natural    that    I  that  not  a  Welriiman  <^  us  is  there 

should  grow  desirous  to  know  some-  b«t  yearns  to  know  all  that  ean  be 

^ing  more  about  him ;  especially  as  said  about  every  one  he  has  ever 

I  obtained  an  idea,  in  spite  of  the  sben,  or  heaid^  or  even  thought  of. 

distance  and  differed  dress,  that  I  And  this  Idnd  will,  instead  o€  beiqg 

had  seen  some  one  like  this  gentle-  at  all  repressed  by  discouragnneiit, 

man  not  such  a  very  long  time  ago.  inoreases  tenfold    in  propoHioD  as 

Bdt  I  could  not  recall  to  my  nind  others  manifest  any  mydnd  dedre 

who  it  was  that  was  hovering  on  le  keep  themselves  oat  of  the  way 

the  skirts  of  it ;  therefore  I  looked  of  it  •  Mr  cUty,  no  low  curiosity  is 

around  for  help.      Ike  Hutohingi,  this,  bst  lelty  s5rmpathy. 

my  under-mate,  was  at  the  tiller,  but  My  grand^itlier  nine  generatioiis 

I  durst  not  lend  him  my  ^hMs,  be-  back,  Yorath  the  eelebrated  bard, 

cause  he  kne'w  not  one  end  from  the  begins  perhaps  his  most  immortal 

'-other ;  so  I-  shouted  aloud  for  Gap-  ode  to  a  geaAleman  who  had  given 

tain  Jose;  and  begged  him  to  take  a  bima  quart  «f  beer  with  this  noble 

good  look,  and  tell  me  everything  morml  precept  i  ^  Lift  up  your  eyes 

that  he  knew  or  thought    He  just  to  the  castle  gates,  and  beh<dd  on 

-net  his  eye,  and  then  shut  up  the  how  smalia  hhige  they  move  I    The 

'  glass,  and  handed  it  to  me  without  iron  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thidc, 

a  word  and  walked  off,  as  if  I  were  the  gates  are  an  hundrDd  and  fillip 

nobody  I   This  vex^  me,  so  that  I  feet  wide  !**    And  though  the  gates 

holloaed  out :  ^  Are  all  of  you  gone  of  my  htetory  are  not  quite  so  wide 

downright  mad  on  this  side  of  the  as  that,  they  often  move  on  an  hinge 

Channel  ?    Oan't  a  man  ask  a  civil  even  less  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter 

question,  and  get  a  civil  answer  V*  kk  tbiokness ;  though  I  must  not  be 

**  When  he  axeth  what  consam-  too  «ure,  of  course,  as  to  the  sab- 

eth  hkn"  was  the  only  answer  Ca|»-  stanee  of  Bang's  head.      However, 

tain  Fussy  vouchsafed  me  over  his  allow  even  two  inches  for  it,  and  it 

shoulder.  sterns  but  a  very  trifling  matter  to 

I  could  not   find   ft  worth   my  teH  as  it  did  upon  great  adventures, 

while  tb  ouarrd  wHh  ttiis  ignorant  The  hoy  was  as  aoiuid  as  a  boy  need 

man  for  the  sake  of  Si  foolish  word  be  in  a  ooople  of  hours  afterwards, 

or  two,  cQAsiderhig  how  morose  he  except  Hmt  he  had,  or  pretended  to 

was,  and  kept  the  keys  of-everything.  have,  a  kind  of  a  bttziing  in  one  ear ; 

For  the  momentL  I  could  not  help  and  I  found  him  so  grateful  for  my 

regretting  my  wholesome  "chastise-  correction,  that  I  covM  not  bear  to 

ment  of  nie  boy  Bang ;  for  he  would  urge  his  head  with  enquiries  for  the 

have  told  me  at  least  all  he  know,  moment 

if  I  could  have  taught  him  to  take  To  Captain  Funy  I  said  no  more. 

a  good  look.      And  as  for  Ike,  when  If  he  could  not  see  the  advantage  of 

I  went  and  trfed  hhn,  whether  it  sttoiding  to  hia  own  business,  but 

was  ^at  he  &iled  of  my  meaning,  must  needs  go  oot  «f  hia  way  to  ad- 

or  tiiat  he  chose  to  pretend  to  do  so  minister  pubHo  reproof   te  me,    I 

(on  account  of  my  having  depesM  eocdd  only  be  sorry  for  him.     To 
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Ikey,  however,  I  put  some  questions  mon&e&t.  that  what  I  felt  wss  i^pe- 
of  a  general  tendency ;  but  from  his  tite ;  and  Fnzzj,  who  was  a  first- 
barbarous  broken  English—^  this  rate  cook,  and  luiew  s^soning  with* 
jargon  could  be  called  English  at  all  out  counting,  had  brought  an  iron 
— ^the  only  thing  I  could  gather  was,  ladle  up,  so  as  to  saye  his  words, 
that  none  but  true  Deyonslure  folk  and  yet  to  give  us  some  idea.  Soup 
had  a  right  to  ask  about  Devonshire  it  was  of  a  sort,  that  set  us  thinking 
families.  This  might  be  true  to  a  of  all  the  meat  under  it  I  blew 
certain 'extent^  though  I  never  have  upon  it,  and  tasted  a  drop,  and  found 
seen  such  a  law  kid  dowiL  The  ^at  other  people's  business  would 
answer,  however,  is  perfectly  simple,  keep  till  at  least  after  dinner.  In 
If  these  people  carry  on  in  a  manner  the  midst  of  dinner  we  came  to  the 
that  cannot  fail  to  draw  publie  at>  meeting  of  two  fine  rivers,  v  called 
tention,  they  attadc  us  at  once  on  Tawo  and  Torridge,  and  with  the 
our  tenderest  point,  and  tenfold  so  -tide  still  making  strong  we  i^anted 
if  they  are  our  betters;  lor  what  up  die  former.  The  channel  was 
man  c^  common-sense  could  admit  given  to  twists  and  turns,  but  the 
the  idea  of  anybody  setting  up  to  noe  open  valley  made  up  for  it^  and 
be  nobody?  Ther^ore  I  felt  my-  the  wealth,  of  land  on  either  side, 
self  quite  ready  to  give  a  week's  pay  sloping  with  green  meadows  gently, 
and  victuals,  in  that  state  of  Hf  e  tb  and  wmding  m  and  out  with  trees, 
which  God  alone  could  have  seen  Here  were  cattle,  as  red  as  chestnuts, 
fit  to  call  me — aa  mate  of  that  De>  nuinhig  about  with  •  tails  like  span- 
vonshire  ketch,  or  hoy,  or  tub,  or  kers,  aoeh  as  I  MGf&t  saw  before ; 
whatever  it  might  be^-four  shillings  but  JQcey  gave  roe  to  understand 
and  a  bag  of  suet-dumplings,  twioe  that  the  cdour  of  the  earth  was  the 
a-day,  I  would  have  given,  to  umler-  oauso  of  it,  and  that  if  I  lived  long 
stand  upon  the  spot  all  about  that  upcm  corned  beef  made  of  them 
elderly  gentleman.  (whose  quality  no  other  land  could 

It  helped  me  very  little,  indeed,  create),  1  should  be  turned  to  that 

that  I  kept  on  saying  to  myself  hue  myself.    At  this  I  laughed,  as  a 

** This  matters  not;  ^» a  few  hours  sailor's    yam;   but  after  regarding 

only.    The  mcMnent  we  get  to  Bam-  him    steadfastly,   and   then  gazing 

staple,  I  shall  find  some  women ; —  again    at   t^e  bullocks,   I   thought 

the  women  can  never  help   Idling  theremigfat  besome  truthin  it 

everything,  and  for  the  most  part  One  thing  I  will  say  of  these  sons 

ten    times   that     Only   contradict  of  Devon :  rou^  they  may  be,  and 

them  bravely,  and  they  have  no  si-  short  of  grain,  and  fond  of  their  own 

lence  left''    However,  it  hdped  ine  qitnionB,  and  not  well  up  in  points 

not  a  little  when  d^stain   Fussy,  of  law — ^whieh  is  our  very  nature 

with  a  duok  of  his  head,  tumbled  —queer,  moreover,  in  thought  and 

up  from  the  cuddy,  brimful  as  we  word,  and  obstinate  as  hedgehogs, — 

saw,  of  the  dinner-time.    A  man  of  vet  they  show,  and  truly  have,  a 

my  experience,  who  has  lived  for  kind  desire  to  feed  one  well    Money 

six  we^s  on  the  horns  o€  sea^snails,  they  have  no  great  love  of  spending 

which  the  officers  found  too  hard  for  round  the  comer,  neither  will  Uiey 

them,  that  time  we  were  wrecked  in  go  surety  freely  for  any  man  who  is 

the   Palamede — ^whot    can   a    man  free  to  run;  but  ^vittels,"  as  they 

of  this  kind  feel  when  a  trumpery  cail  them,    **  vittete  I " — ^before  you 

coaster  dares  to  pipe  all  hands  to  have  been  in  the  house  two  minutes 

dinner  ?  out  come  these,  and  eat  you  must ! 

However,  it  so  happonod  lor  the  Hi^pily,  up<Hi  this  point  I  was  able 
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to  afibrd  them  large  and  increasing  and  others  also.    For  the  things  are 

satisfaction,  haying   rarely  enjoyed  good,  and  the  people  too ;  and  it 

60  fine  a  means  of  pleasmg  myself  takes  a  bad  man  to  gainsay  either. 

CHAPTER  ZZTH. — A  rUIB  SPECTAOUE. 

We  brought  the  Rose  of  Devon  of  noise^  and  most  outrageous  dia- 

to  her  moorines  on  the  south  side  lect;  everybody  in  fine  broad  hu- 

of  the  rirer,  about  two  milea  short  mour,  ana  no  fighting  worth  even 

of  Barnstaple,  where  a  little  bend  looking  at    This  disa^ppointed  me; 

and  creek  is,  and  a  place  for  barges,  i<x  in  Wales  we  ooosidnr  the  ofi*-diqr 

and  "  Deadman^s  Pill  ^  was  the  name  market  a  poor  one,  unless  at  least 

of  it    What  could  a  dead  man  want  some  of  the  women  pull  caps.     I 

with  a  pill,  was  the  very  first  thing  I  tried,  howerer,  not  to  miss  it^  hav- 

asked  them ;  but  they  said  that  was  ing  seen  in  foreign  countries  people 

no  concern  of  theirs ;    there  were  meeting  peaceably.    Of  this  I  could 

pills  up  and  down  the  ifrer  for  miles,  have  had  no  intention  to  coipplain 

as  well  as  a  town  called  Pill-town,  to  poor  Ikey  liuichings.    However, 

The   cleverest    man   that   I    came  he  took  it  as  if  I  had,  and  offered  to 

across  said  that  it  must  be  by  rea-  find  me  a  man  from  Bratton,  or  him- 

son  of   piles  driven  in  where  the  self,  to  have  a  square  with  me,  and 

comers  were  to  prevent  the  wash-  stake   half-a-erown    upon   it      He 

ing  and  he  showed  me  some  iMles,  must  have  found  early  cause  for  re- 

or  their  stumps,  to  prove  it,  ana  de-  pentance,  if  I  had  taken  him  at  his 

fied  all  further  argument    For  the  word ;   but   every  one  would  have 

time  I  was  beaten,  until  of  a  sud-  cried  shame  upon  me  against  such  a 

den,  and  too  late  to  let  him  know,  poor  little  fellow.    And  so  we  push- 

I  saw  like  a  stupid  that  it  must  be  ed  on,  and  the  people  pushed  ua. 
no  other  than  our  own  word"  PwyV       After  a  little  more  of  this,  and 

which  differs  much  from  an  Ehiglish  Ikey  bragging  all  the  time,  thou^ 

^^  pool,''  because  it  may  be  either  I  saw  nothi^  very  wonderful,  we 

diy  or  wet^  so  long  as  it  lies  in  a  turned  the  corner  of  a  narrow  street, 

hollow.      And  with  that   I  fell  a-  and   opened   into   a   broader   one. 

thinking  of  poor  Bardie  and  Pwyl  Here  there  seemed  to  be  no  bollocks, 

Tavan.    To  be  miit  of  remorse,  and  such  as  had  made  us  keep  springs 

to  see  the  world,   I   accepted   old  on  our  cables,  but  a  very  amazing 

Ikey's  invitation  to  Barnstaple  fidr  lot  of   horses,  trotting  about  and 

for  the  very  next  day.    We  could  parading,  and  rushing,  most  of  them 

not  begin  to  discharge  our  limestone,  with  their  tails  upbokted,  as  if  by 

as  even  that  obstinate  Fuzzy  con-  discharging   tackle.      Among   them 

fessed,  upon  a  sacred  day  like  that  stood  men  making  much  of  their 

Fuzsy  himself  had  a  mind  for  going,  virtues,  and  sinking  their  faults  (if 

as  we  half  suspected,  although  he  they  hiMl  anyX  and  cracking  a  whip 

held  his  tongue  about  it ;  and  my  every  now  and  then,  with  a  style  of 

ttnder-mate  told  me  to  let  him  alone,  applause  toward  them, 
and  see  what  would  come  of  it  Now  I  have  a  natmral  love  of  the 

The  town  is  a  pleasant  and  pretty  hcMrse,  thoush  I  never  sdnred  long 

one,  and  has  always  been  famous  on  board  o?  one;  and  I  regularly 

for  thinking  itself  more  noble  than  feel,  at  sight  of  them,  a  desire  to 

any  other ;  also  the  fair  was  a  fine  mount  the  rigging.     Many  a  time  I 

thing  to  see,  full  of  people,  and  full  have  reasoned  to  my  own  coavic-  - 
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tkm  and  my  neighbours^  that  a  man  f^ng  with  the  pleasure  of  my  bet- 

who  can  stand  on  the  mizzen-top^  ters ;    therefore  1  stopped    in    ray 

gallant   yard    in    a  heavy  gale  of  throat  the  cheer  (which  naturally 

wind,  must  find   it  a  ridiculously  seemed  to  rise  the  moment  I  took 

easy  thing  to  hold  on  by  a  horse  my  hat  off),  for  fear  of  letting  the 

with  the  tackle  to  help  him,  and  ooaunon    people    know  that   f  un- 

yery  likely  a  dead  calm  all  round,  derstood  tiieir  Honours.     But  after 

Nevertheless,  somehow  or  o^«*,  ^Ua  looking  again  so  long  as  one  might 

veeuli  seems  always  otherwise.  without  being  inquisitive,  I  saw  that 

-  I  had  just  hailed  a  man  with  a  neither  of    these  great  men  could 

oolt  4o  show  off,  and  commodore^s  walk  the  deek  in  a  rolling  sea. 
vendants  all  over  his  tail,  and  was        I  had  been  so  bold  in  the  thick 

keeping  clear  of  hk  counter  to  catch  of  the  horses  that  Ikey  had  found  it 

the  rise  of  the  wave  for  boarding  too  much  for  him  always  to  keep 

faun,   when  'a  hush  came  oyer  all  close  to  me ;  but  bow,  as  the  near  es 

hands  as  if  the  street  had  been  raked'  horse  most  have  drifted  the  length 

with  diain-shot    And  on  both  sides  of  two  Jolly-boats  away,  this  little 

of  the  street  all  people  f^  back  and  sailor  came  up  and  spoke, 
backed  their  horses,  so  that  all  the        *^Oaa  ^e  show  the  laikes  of  they 

roadway  stood  as  clear  as  if  the  lair  two,  in  Tafi^^land,  old  Taffy  now  T^ 
had  turned  into  a  Sunday  m<»DiDg.  *^  Plenty^  I  should  hope,"  said  I 

Up  the  coitre,  and  heeding  the  (though  proud  in  the  end  to   say 

people  no  more  than   they  wHMild  ^*  not  one  '^) ;  ^^  but  what  a  fuss  you 

two  TOWS  of  trees,  came  two  grave  Biake  1    Who  are  they  T^ 
gentlemen,  daintily  walldne  arm  in        ^*As  if  thee  did^nt  knowl"  cried 

aim,  and  dressed*  in  bkcK.     They  Ikey,  staring  with   indignation    at 

had  broad«flapped  hats,  long  eoats  me. 

of  broadcloth,  black  silk  tunics,  and        ^^  How  should  I    know  when    I 

buckled  iMreechee,  and  black  polish-  never  clapped  eyes  on  either  of  them 

ed  boots,  reaching  up  to  the  backles.  till  this  moment  V 

Meanwhile,  all  the  people  stood        '^  Thou  hast  crossed  the  water  for 

koddled  together  upon  the  |utched  something  then,  Davy.      Them  be 

atones  on  nther  side,  touching  their  the  two  Passonsl" 
hats,    and    scarce  whispering,  and       '*Two  PassonsP^      I  could   not 

oven  the  showing  off  oi  the  horses  say  it  exactly  as  he  sounded  it     **I 

went  into  the  side-streets*  -  never  heard  of  two  Passons." 

Alter  all  the  bowing  and  legging        ^**A  wants  to  draive  me  mad,  *a 

that  I  had  b^eld  in  the  Royal  Navy,  dooth,"-8aid  Ikey,  in  self -commune : 

the  double  file,  the  noble  salutesyv  the  ^^Did  'e  never  hear  tell  of .  Passon 

manning  of  the  sides  and  yards,  the  Chowne,    and  ^Passon  Jack,    man 

drums,  the  oars  all  upon  the'  catch,  alive  now  V^ 

and  all    the  other  glorious  things       It  was  h<^>eles8  to  try  any  more 

that  fit  us  to  tiu«sh  the  Frenohmen  with  him,  for  I  could  not  din^  into> 

80,  there  was  nothing  else  left  lor  his  stupid  head  the  possibihty  of 

mo  to  suppose  but  &at  here  were  such  lenMrance.    He  could  only  be- 

two    mi^ty    admirals,    gone    into  lieve  that  I  feigned  it  for  the  pur- 

monming  very  likely  tox  the  loss  of  pose  of  driving  him  out  of  his  sen- 

the   Royal  G^ecMige^  or  oome  on  the  ses,  or  making  little  of   his  native 

B^  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  rollicking  land.    So  I  fw»  that  the  best  thing 

of  the  fair,  and  siolung  the  unifonn  I  could  do  was  to  look  at  these  two 

for  variety.    How  could  I  tell,  and  great  gentlemen  accurately  and  im- 

least  of  all  would  I  think  of  inter-  partially,  and  thus  form  my  own 
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opinion.      Hence  there  was  jirofipeet  then.    For  they  both  kepi  houncU ; 

ot  further  pleasure^  in  coming  to  and  both  ^enred  thdr  Churches  in 

know  more  about  them.  true  hunting  fashion — that  is  to  sa^, 

Vcrilv  they  were  goodly  men,  so  with  a  steeplechase,  taking  the  oowir 

far  as  the  outer  frame  goes ;  the  oae  try  at  full  gallop  over  hedges  and 

for  size,  and  strength,  and  stature-^  ditches,     and    stabling    the    hocse 

and  the  other  for  face,  form,  and  in   the   Testry.       All    this    I   did 

quickness.    I  felt  as  surely  as  men  not  kn^w  as  yet,  or  I  must  have 

do   feel,  who    haye    dealed   much  thought    eTen    nM>re    than   I   did 

among  other  men,  that  I  was  gazing  conoeming    those   two   gentlemen, 

upon  two  faces  not  of  the  common  The  taller  of  the  two  was  as  £ur 

order.    And  they  walked  as  if  they  and  ruddy,  and  as  free  of  cowir 

knew  themselyes  to  be  oTor  so  ftur  tenaace,  as  a  June  rose  in  the  siuv- 

from  the  average.      Net  so  much  shine.;  h  man  of  commanding  buQd 

with  pride,  or  ceaceit,  or  any  sort  and  figure,  but  with  no  other  com* 

of  arro^ince,  but  with  a  manner  of  maud  about  hjm,  and  least  of  all, 

going  distinct   from    the   going  of  that  of  his  own  self.      The  other  it 

fdlow-creatures.    Whether  this  may  was  that  took  my  gaae  and  held  it» 

have  been  so,   because   they  were  having  oaught  nune  eyes,  unlil  I 

both  going  straight  to  the  devil,  is  foigot   my«di,  and  dro|4»ed    them 

a  question  that  never  crossed  my  under  some  si^erior  strei^^    For 

mind,  until    I   knew   more    about  the  time  I  knew  not  how  I  felt,  or 

them.    For  our  parsons  in  Wales,  what   it  was  that  vanquished  me; 

take  them  all  in  all,  can  hardly  be  only  that  my  spirit  owned  this  man's 

called  gentlemen ;  ezc^t^  of  eourse,  to  be  its  majBter.    Whether  from  ex- 

our  own,  who  was  Colonel  Lougher's  cess  of  goodness,  or  from  depth  of 

brother,  also  the  one  at    Merthyr  desperate  evil,  at  the  time  I  knew 

Mawr,  and  St  Brides^  and  one  or  not 

two  other  places  where  they  were  It  was   the  most  wondrous   un* 

customers  of   mine;    but  most  of  fathomable  face  that  ever  fellow-man 

the  rest  were  small  &rmera*  sons,  fixed  gaae  ufKm ;  lost  to  mankindli- 

or  shopkeepers'  boys,  and  so  on.  ness,  lost  to  mercv,  lost  to  ^  mnm 

These  may  do  very  well  for  a  parw  ory  of  God.    As  handsome  a  face  m 

ish,  or   even  a    congregation    that  need  be  seen,   with*  a  very  strmig 

never.sces  a  gentleman  (^oept  when  forehead   and   coal -black   eyea,   a 

they  are  summoned-*-and  not  always  straight  white  nos^  and  a  sharp-out 

then) :   however,  this  sort  will  not  mouSi,  and  the  chin  like  a  marble 

do  for  a  man  who  has  served,  ay,  sculpture.      Disdain  was  the  first 

and  been  in  battle,  under  two  baron-  thing  it  gave  one  to  think  of ;  and 

ets  and  an  earL   .  after  ttmt,  sold  releatless  humour ; 

Therefore  I  looked  with  some  mis*  and  a^er  thalv  Aay thing  dark  aad 

giving  at  these  two  great  parsons ;  bad. 

but  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  per-  Meanwhile  this  was  a  very  hand- 

ceive  that  each  of  them  was, of  good  some  man, as wiemen  reekon  beautgr; 

birth  at  least,  whatever  his  manners  and  his  age  not  over  forigr,  peifaapa; 

afterwards, — men   who   must  feel  also  of  good  average  statore,  aoii^e 

themselves  out  at  their  lank  whea  and  elegant  form,  and  so  on.   NetUmr 

buttoned  into  a  pulpit  for  reasoning  years  nor  oobits  make  thutk  odds  <• 

with  Devonshire   plough-tail  Boba,  a  aian  of  that  sort ;  and  the  ladies 

if  indeed  they  ever  did  so ;  and  as  prenounoe  him  perfect 

for   their  flocks,    thev   kept    dogs  Whea  these  two  were  gone  bx. 

enough  at  any-rate    to    look  after  I  was  able  to  gase  again  at  the  taller 
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one.    Truly  a  goodly  man  be  was,  nam  mterf ering  about  the  wrestling ; 

though   spared  from  being  a  good  and  bad  people  hoped  that  he  might 

one.    He  seemed  to  stand  over  me,  so  attempt,  and  neyer  know  the  way 

like   Sir    Philip;    although    I    was  home  a^in ;  but  as  for  the  fighting, 

measured  for  six  feet  and  one  inch,  the   cassock   might   hang  till   the 

before  I  got  into  rheumatic  ways,  beard  of  Parson  Jack  was  grey,  be* 

And  as  for  size  and  compass,  my  fore   any   one  made  a  hole  in  it 

parents  never  could  give  me  food  to  Also   the  Cornish  wrestler  found, 

f etdi  out  my  girth,  as  Uiis  parson's  after    looking    at     Parson     Jack, 

was.    He  looked  a  good  yaitl  and  a  that   ike   wisest   plan   before  him 

half  round  the  cbMt,  and  his  arms  was    to   challenge    the   other  Cor* 

were  like   oak-saplings.     HoweTer,  ni^nien,    and    leare    the   belt   in 

he  proved  to  be  a  man  r<nd  of  smne  Devonshire. 

pride  and  some  evil  desires,  unlees  All  this  I  found  out  at  a  little 

anybody  bore  hard  on  him ;  and  as  gathering  whi<^  was  held  round  the 

for  reading  the  collects,  or  lessons,  comer  in  Bear  Street,  to  reflect  up- 

or  even  the  burial  service,  I  was  told  on  the  business  done  at  the  fair,  and 

that  no  man  in  the  British  realm  compare  opinions.    And  although  I 

was  fit  to  say  *^  Amen ''  te  Mm.  This  had  never  beheld  till  then  any  of 

had  something  to  do  wiUi  the  size  of  oiv  good  company,  neidier  expeioted 

his  ehest,  and  perhaps  mif^t  have  to  see  iiiem  again,  there  were  no 

helped  to  increase  it     His  sermons  two  opinions  about  my  being  the 

idso   were    done   in   a    style    that  most  agreeable  man  in  the  room.    I 

women  would  come  many  miles  to  sbowed  them  how  to  make  punch  to 

enjoy ;    beginning    very   soft    and  begin  with,  as  had  been  done  by  his 

sweeik,  so  as  to  melt  the  milder  ones ;  Boyal  Hi^^ness,  wi^  me  to  dedu^ 

and  then  of  a  sudden  roaring  greatly  proportions ;  and  as  many  of   the 

with  all  the  contents  of  enormous  fanners   had   turned  some  m<»iey, 

lungs,  so  as  to  ring  all  round  the  they  bade  me  think  twice  about  no 

sides  of  the  strongest  weaker  vessels,  ingredient  that  would  figure  on  the 

And  as  for  the  men,  what  oonld  btU,  ev<en  balf-a*crown. 

they  think,  When  the  preacher  could  By  right  of  superior  knowledge, 

dr«b  any  six  of  them  f  and  also  as  principal  guest  of  the 

This  was  *^  Parson  Jack,*'  if  you  evening,  I  became  voted  the  chair« 
please,  his  surname  being  ^^Ram*  man,  upon  the  clear  understanding 
bone,"  as  I  need  not  say,  unless  I  that  I  wocdd  do  them  the  honour  of 
write  for  unborn  generations.  His  pagping  nothing;  and  therein  I  found 
business  in  Boutport  Street  that  din^  not  a  man  ^at  would  think  of  evad- 
was  to  soe  if  any  man  would  ohaU  ing  his  duty  towards  the  chair.  I 
lenge  him.  He  had  held  the  belt  entreated  them  all  to  be  frank,  «nd 
seven  years,  they  said,  for  wrestling^  re^rd  me  as  if  I  were  bom  in  Bam- 
as  well  as  for  bruising ;  tiie  oondi*  staple,  which  they  might  look  upon 
tion  whereol  was  to  walk  the  street  as  being  done  otherwise,  as  ^lemere 
both  at  Barnstaple  fair  and  at  Bod*  turn  of  a  shaving;  for  my  father 
min  revels,  and  watch  whether  any  had  been  there  twice,  and  my  mo> 
man  laid  foot  across  him.  ther  more  than  once  thought  ot  try- 

This  he  did  purely  as  a  hmnan  ing  it    Sverybody  saw  the  force  of 

mi^it    But  the  booong  and  bnds*  tUb;  and  alter  a  very  fine  sapper 

ing  were  part  of  his  office,  so  tiiat  he  we  ^w  as  genial  as  could  be.    And 

hung  up  his  cassock  always  for  a  leMng*  them   all   with   a   delicate 

challenge  to  make  rent  in  it    There  knowledge  of  the  ins  and  outs  of 

had  been  some  talk  of  a  Cornish-  these  nsSives  (many  of  wbidi  I  had 
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karned  at  the  fair),  and  especially  new,   if   it  could  be  warranted  not 

bv"  encouraging  their  bent  for  contra-  to  come  off. 

diction,  I  heard  a  good  dei^  of  the  Upon   this    point    I    learned    no* 

leading  people  in  the  town  or  oat  thing  at  all.    No  man  even  knew 

of  it    I  listened,  of   ooursei,  io  a  Bethel  Jose,  or,  at  any  rate,  none 

very  great  deal,  which  might  be  of  would  own  to  it,  perhaps  because 

uae  to  me  or  might  not;   but  my  Ikey  was  there  to  hearken:  so  I 

(Object   was,   when  I  ceuld  gather  left  that  until  I  should  get  with  the 

in  their  many  •elbowed  sttmes,  to  be  women.     My  next  matter  was  about 

thoroughly  up  to  the  mark  on  three  Bnninton  Burrows,  and  ths  gentlo- 

points.  num  of  high  rank  who  wandered  up 

.   First,  about  Fuzay,  and  most  im-  and  down  without  telling  us  why. 

portant     Who  was  ne  ?    What  was  And  ^  mkht  hereupon  have  won 

ae  ? ,  Where  did  he  live  ?     Had  he  some  knowledge,  and  was  beginning 

got  a  wife?    And  if  so,  ^y  ?    And  to  do  so,  when  a  square  stout  man 

if  not,  more  especially,  whv  again  ?  came   in   and    said,   **  Hush  1*'  and 

Also,  how  much  money  had  he,  and  I  would  gladly  haye  thrown  a  jug 

what  in  the  world  did  he  do  with  at  him*     Neyertheless  I  did  learn 

k ;   and  could  he  haye,  under  the  something  which  I  mean  to  tell  nejct 

rose,  any  reason   itar  keeping  our  to  directly. 

women  so  distant?    Particularly,  I  But  as  concerned  the  third  ques- 

had  orders  to  know  whether  he  was  tion  before  me  (and  to  myself  the 

considered  handsome  by  the  Deyon>  most  iteming  of   any),  satisfaction, 

skire  women.     For  our  women  could  to   at  least   halft-measure,   was    by 

not  make  up  their  minds,  and  feared  proper   skill    and   fortune  brought 

to  giye  way  to  the  high  opinion  en-  within  my  reach  almost     And  mis 

gendered  by  his  contempt  of  them.  I  must  set  down  at  leisure,  soberly 

Only  they  liked  his  gMiend  hairi-  thinking  oyer  it 


CHAPTKR  XXVin. — ^SOXBTHIKU  ABOUT  HIM. 

It  was  of  course  not  Parson  JUm-  was  clearly  to  bide  jny  time,  and, 

bone  but  the  Parson  Chowne  who  as  chairman,  to  enhance  the  good- 

aroused  my  desire  of  knowledge  so  will  and  geniality  of    the  eyening. 

strongly.      And    oyen   here  I  was  And  this  I  was  ready  enou^  to 

met  at  first  by  failure  and  disap-  do — ay,  and  in  the  ym  for  it — bear- 

peintment     The   men   would  only  ing  in  mind  the  wisdom  of  enjoying 

shako  their  heads  and  say,  *'  Ah,  he  to  the  utmost  such  fayourable  cir- 

18  a  queer  onel^*  or,  ^^Well^  well,  eumstancee,  to  be  on  the  free  boot, 

we  can't  expect  all  folk  to  be  alike,  and  well  receiyed  in  a  place  entirely 

you  know  ;^'   or  eyen  some  ol  the  new  to  me,  where  I  found  myself  so 

ruder  spirits,  '^  You  had  better  so  much  ahead  of  eyorybody  in  matter 

yourself  and  ask  him  *' — a  most  aV  oi  mind,  and  some  of  them  glad  to 

surd  suggestion,  for  never  yet  had  I  acknowledge  it ;  also  where  no  cus- 

seen  a  man  less  fit  to  encourage  im-  tomer  could  be  waiting  to  reproach 

pertinenoei    Far  more  ready  would  me,  nor  eyen  a  justioe  of  the  peace 

I  haye  been  to  displease  eyen  his  well    yeraed    in   my   countenance; 

great  comrade,  the  Beyerond  John  moreover,  blessed   as    I  was  wil^ 

Bambone ;  and  no  one  who  saw  them  a  sense  of  pity  for  these  natiyes, 

together  could  doubt  which  of  the  and    a    largeness   of    goodwill   to 

two  was  the  master.    My  true  course  them,    such   a   chance   had   never 
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crossed  me  since  ^6  day  my  wife  people,  &nd  even  sotne  of  ten  times 

did.  his   own  fortnne^   had    done  their 

Ikey  and  I  had  a  good  laueh  also  best  one  after  the  other,  nol  to  be 

at  that  surly  Bethel  Jose,  who  had  beaten  by  him.     All  ol  ^em  foimd 

shown  himself  so  much  above  the  tfaAt  they  could  not  do  it,  and  that 

fair  in  mind,  yet  was  there  in  body,  their  onhf  chance  of  comf<»rt  was  to 

None  but  Bang,  the  boy,  bad  been  knock    under   to  Parson    Cbowne. 

left  for   captain  and  crew   of  the  And  even  after  that  had  been  done, 

Rose  of  Devon,  and  before  it  was  he  was  not  always  satisfied,  but  let 

dark  we  had  found  Bang  shoolAng,  l^em  know  from  time  to  time  their 

at  four  shots  a-penny,  for  cocoa-nut  folly  in  offending  him.     And  most  of 

slices,  with  ginger-beer  poured  over  all,  he  made  a  point  (as  was  natural 

them.  perhaps)  of  keeping  the  Lord  Bishop 

Now   fortune    stood    my    friend  of  the  country  under   him.     Some 

that  night,  for  before  we  began  to  of  these  had  done  their  best  (before 

find  ourselves  in  a  condition  at  all  they  understood  him)  to  make  his 

uproarious,  I  managed  to  loosen  the  habits  hold  themselves  within  some 

tongues  of  these  natives  by  means  stretch    of    discipline;    or,   if   that 

of  some  excellent  stories.    Recall-  eould  not  be  hoped,  at  any  rato  tx> 

ing  the   fame   of   my  grandfather  keep    silent     When  he   heard   of 

(that    lon^  David   Llewellyn,  who  these   ideas   he  was   not    a    MtHe 

made  on  his  harp  three  unconquered  pleased,  because  he  descried  a  rare 

ballads,  and  won.  tile  first  prhse  at  chance  of  sport,  and  he  followed  it 

all  the  Eistedfodds  held  during  his  up  with  their  lordships.    The  law 

life  for  Engl3rnnions),  I  could  not  he   knew  to  its  lowest  tittie,  and 

accept  it  as  my  business  to.  play  while  he  broke  it  every  day  him- 

second  fiddle.    Therefore,  being  in  lielf.  Woe  to  any  man  who  dared  to 

a   happy  mood,   I  was  enabled  to  break  it  against  him.     And  gradual* 

recount  such  stories  as  made  these  ly  these  bishops  came  (one  after  the 

Devonshire  folk  open  their  mouths  other  growing  a  little  alive  to  what 

like  a  man  at  a  great  rock-oyster,  the  parsons  were)  not  so  much  to 

while  their  experience  was  in  con-  let  him  alone  as  to  desire  his  ao- 

tention  with  faith  and  perhaps  good  quaintanee — out  of  school,  if  90  I 

manners.     And  as  their  nature  is  may  put  it,  in  my  ignorance  of  the 

obstinate  and  most  unwilling  to  be  bench  of  bishops.     For  well  as  I 

outdone,    they    found    themselves  know  a  fish  called  "  the  Pope,"  and 

driven  down  at  last  to  tell  the  most  also  a  pear  said  to  be  -^^Bishop^s 

wonderful  things  they  knew,  or  else  thumb,"  not    to   mention   a  grass 

to  be  almost  nobodies.    And  putting  called  "  Timothy,"  it  has  not  been 

aside  what  their  grandfathers  might  my  luck  thus  far  to  rise  above  tiie 

have  seen  or  heard  or  even  done —  bench  of  madstrates. 

which  is  a  mistake  to  dwell  upon —  "  Let  be "  w  the  wisest  thing*  one 

all  their  stories  worth  curve  of  the  can  say ;  and  so  everybody  said  of 

ear  were  of  Parson  Ohowne,  and  no  him,  so  soon  as  ever  it  was  acknow- 

other.  lodged  that  he  oouM  never  be  put 

For  this  man  was  a  man,  as  we  down.     And   thus  he  might  have 

say.    No  other  man  must  have  a  done  well  enough  if  he  would  have 

will  that  stood  across  the  patii  of  been  content  with    this.     Only  it 

his.     If  he  heard  of  any  one  unwHI-  n^ver  vras  his  nature  to  be  content 

ing  to  give  way  to  him,  he  would  with  anything,   which  is  the  only 

not  go  to  bed  until  he  had  taken  true  way  to  get  en ;  if  any  one  cares 

that  arrogance  out  of  him.    Mahy  for  that  sort  of  thing,  who  knows 
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mankind^B   great  randomtiees.     Be*  that  he  read  them  with  one   efe. 

cause  the  one  who  shoyee  and  swears  He  had  his  riding-clothes  on  now, 

without  bemg   too    particuUu\  has  and  it  made  him  look  stUl  sharper, 

the   best  diance  to  hoist   himself  ^* Talking  of  me,  good  people,  eh? 

opon  the  backs  of  the  humble.    By  I   hope   the    subject    pleases   you. 

dmt  of  this,  and  to  keep  htm  quiet.  Open  your  ranks,  if  you  please,  and 

Parson  Chowne  himself,  they  said,  show  me  whether  my  groom  is  be* 

might  have  been  bishop  if  so  he  had  hind   you."     He   oracked   a  great 

chosen.    For  this  he  had  some  fine  hunting-whip  as  he  spoke,   and  it 

quahficationa,  for  his  very  dioioest  seined   a   poor   prospect    for    the 

Eleasure  was  found  hi  tormenting  greom,  whcSrever  he  mi^t  be  loi* 
is  f^ow-parsons :  and  a  man  of  so  tering. 
bold  a  mind  he  wm^  that  he  believed  ^^  Plaize  your  honour,  your  hoa* 
in  nothing  except  himself.  our^s  groom  have  not  been  here  all 
Bven  his  own  servants  never  day  almost;  and  if  her  coom'th,  us 
knew  how  to  oome  nigh  hhn.  One  'out  keep  un.'' 
at  "the  stables  would  touch  his  bat»  **  In  that  resolution  you  are  wise, 
and  he  would  kick  him  for  reply;  What!  you  here,  .Welshman!  I 
then  another  would  come  wiuiout  marked  you  to-day.  You  will  oome 
ceremony,  and  he  knocked  him  to  me  by  noon  to-morrow.  Here  is 
down  to  learn  it  Also  in  the  for  your  charges.'* 
house,  the  maidens  had  the  same  He  threw  on  the  table  two  crown- 
account  to  give.  However  ^much  pieces,  and  was  g<)ne  b^ore  I  knew 
th^  might  think  ol  themselves,  and  what  answer  I  was  bound  to  make 
adorn  themselves  to  that  estimate,  he  to  him.  The  men,  recovering  from 
never  was  known  to  do  so  Boiuoh  his  presence,  ran  to. the  window  to 
M  to  chuck  any  one  of  them  under  watcH  him  .as  far  as  the  flaring 
the  chin,  as  they  had  ^een  at  idl  lights  ci  the  fair,  now  spluttering 
other  places  much  in  the  habit  et  low,  displayed  him.  Without  being 
f edtng ;  neither  did  he  make  a  joke  able  to  see  so  much  as  I  strongly 
to  excuse  himself  for  omitting  it  desired  to  see  of  him,  I  could  not 
As  to  that,  they  would  soom  them-  help  admiring  now  his  lo<^  and  his 
selved  ever  to  ihkik  of  permitting  manner,  and  strong  steady  gait,  and 
it,  being  young  women  of  high  re-  ^e  general  style  of  his  outwu^ 
speot,  and  quite  aware  how  to  coo^  man.  His  free  way  of  going  along 
duct  themsdves.  But  they  might  made  olear  the  excellence  of  his 
have  liked  to  stop  him,  and  they  clothing;  and  he  swung  his  rigttt 
got  no  chance  of  ddag  it  elbow,  as  I  was  told,  frmn  his  eon- 
All  this  small-talk  ahnost  vexed  stant  desire  to  lash  a  horse.  He 
me  m(»re  than  the  content  it  gave,  was  the  devil  hhnself  to  ride,  so 
Every  now  and  th«&  I  could  see  the  everybody  said  of  him ;  and  Parson 
man'  in  these  little  comer  views,  Chowne^s  horse  was  now  become 
but  they  did  not  show  me  round  a  by-word  for  any  one  thoroi^hly 
him  so  as  to  get  his  girth  and  sub-  thrashed.  And  yet  ne  other  man 
stance.  ^^Tkunk  of  the  devil,"  is  must  ever  dare  to  touch  his  horses, 
an  old  saying ;  and  while  I  thought  K  any  one  -did,  no  deadlier  outrage 
of  him,  in  he  walked.  oould  be  put-upon  him. 

Ai  the  very,  first  gUmce  of  him,  Hearing  these  things  from  foms 

all  those  people  who  had  been  talk-  teen  customers  iihle  to  express  their 

in^  so  freely  about    him^   shrank  thoughts,  I  was  sorry  when  the  cor- 

away,  and  said^  '*  Servant,  sir  I"  and  ner  turned  upon  Parson  Chowne,  so 

lodced  so  fo<dish  more  than  usual,  walking  in  the  light  of  long  deal 
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tables  .set  with  finelj-gLittering  ean-  m  gODtlMDMi  ol  spirit  who  lived  in 

dies,  and  with  goods  not  qvdte  sold  ono  o£  the  parishes  bdonging  to  this 

out    And  he  Mi  apoa  my  memovjr  Parson  Chowne  (who  happened  to 

a  vision  of  a  great  commander,  hav-  have  two  churches),  this  gentleman 

ing  a  hat  of  contn^iag  movements,  had  conttived    to   give,  as  almMt 

and  a  riding-coat  so  shaped  that  a  every  one  managed  to  do,  deadly 

horse  appealed  to  be  under  it ;  and  offence  to  Parson  Chowne.     It  was 

lower  down,  buff-leaAhem  breeches,  expected  that  the  Parson  woiM  be 

md  boots  well  over  the  hinge  of  his  content   to    have   him    down    and 

legs,  and    silver   heels,  and  silver  horsewhip  him  (as  his  manner  waa), 

spurs,  and  nothing  to  ebscnre  him.  and  bum  his  heuae  down  afterwards. 

No  top-coat  or  outer  style  of  means  But  the  people  who  thought   this 

to   fend   the  weather,  because  -he  were  too  hasty,  and  understood  not 

OGuld  keep  it  in  order  always*  his  reverence.    Whether  from  dis- 

**  I  wish  I  was  like  him,  then/'  like  of  sitdng^  upon  the  bench  with 

said  I ;  '^  and  what  does  he  mean  1^  hun  afterwards^  or  whether  because 

insulting  met    I  laiaw  a  hundred  Mrs.  VeUacott  also   had   dared   to 

bigger  fellows.    Am  I  at  his  beck  riMdcc-  hands  with  her  gauntlet  on, 

and  call  f  or  becMise  the  baby  cried  when  offer- 

^*  I  warr'n  thou  wilt  be,.zooa  en-  cdup  to  kise  the  Parson — at  any  rate, 

ougb,'*  answered,  with  a  heavy  gru,  C^>tain  Vellacott  must  have  move 

a  lout  d  a  fellow,  who  had  shown  than  a  simple   chastisttnent    The 

no    more  sense  than  to  leave  the  Captain,  .being  a  qui<^  sharp  man, 

room  at  the  very  crash  and  crown  «f  «fcM>  said  a  hot  word  and  forgot  it, 

one  of  my  best  stories ;  *^bast  heered  la«t^ied  at  every  one  who  told  him 

what  Passon  ^have  now  m  dooedf'  to  «ee  to  himself ;  and  so  on.     "The 

He  was  come  in  primed  With  seme  Parson,'*  said  he,  *^  is  a  man  ol  his 

rubbishing    tale,    and   wanted    tiie  cloth;  so  am  I  of  mine;  and  I  will 

room  to  imdce  much  of  hioL    Never-  not  inauH  him  by  expecting  insult" 

theless  the  men  of  perceptiea  had  So  it  came  ta  pass  that  he  made  the 

not  done  with  me  yet.  mistake  ci  measuring  anotlMr  man 

^^Wuttever  be  unf  wuttever  be  by  his  own  measure.  After  a  few 
nn?  Spak  up,  Oaskr  Jan  I"  cried  months  this  gentleman  felt  that  the 
some  of  the  altogether  younger  men.  Parson  had  qiute  forgiven  him,  no 
who  never  know  good  work  from  evil  hafving  belallen  him  yet,  except 
bad,  but  seek  some  new  astonish-  Aat  his  ridsyard  had  twice  been 
ment  Goodness  knows  hciw  hard  flrei,  and  lus  wife  insulted  by  the 
it  was,  and  how  wholly  undeserved,  naked  people  whom  Chowne  main- 
for  me  to  withdraw  and  let  them  tained  upon  Njrmpton  Moor.  And 
talk,  only  because  their  news  was  ao,  when  they  met  in  the  fair  this 
newer,  and  about  a  favourite  man  day,  the-Captein  bowed  to  the  Par- 
to  talk  ol  However,  I  pressed  son,  and  meant  to  go  and  see  to 
•down  my  f eelnigs,  not  being  certain  his  businesa*  But  the  other  would 
about  my  bill,  if  I  offended  an^  not  have  it  sa  He  offered  bis  hand 
one.  For  mercy's  sake  I  spare  their  most  cordially,  and  aidced  how  Mrs. , 
brogue,  and  tell  thdr  story  decently.'  Vellacott  was,  and  all  the  five  chil- 
And  Ostler  Jdra'a  tale  waaas  lol-  drcn,  according  to  ages,  using  the 
lows,  80  far  as  I  could  make  it  out,  Christian  name  of  each.  Oi^itain 
by  means  of  good  luck,  and  by  Vellacott  was  so  pleased  bv  the  kind- 
watching  his  face.  ness  of  his  memory,  and  the  nobility 

A  certain  justice  of   the   peace,  shown    in    dropping  whatever  had 

whose  name  was  Captain  Vellacott,  been  between  them,  that  what  did 
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he  do  but  inrite  Master  Chowne  to  It  may  have  been  half  an  hour 
dine  with  him  up  at  tiie  Fortescue  afterwirdSf  or  it  may  have  been  an 
Arms  Hotel,  and  see  a  young  horse  hotur  and  a  half  (so  much  these 
he  had  bought  in  the  fair,  giriiig  people  differed),  when  Captain  Vel- 
his  own  for  it  and  five  guineas ;  ko^  on  a  hurdle  came  to  Surgeoa 
for  he  was  not  a  rich  man  at  all,  GotoMffft's  door,  and  the  horse  was 
and  was  come  to  make  a  moden^  led  to  Farrier  Qould,  who  sent  him 
bargain.  to  the  mayor  for  opinions,  and  his 

Everything  might  hare  gone  on  worship  seni  him  on  to  Pilch  of 
wt^  and  perhaps  the  Parson  really  the  knacker's  yard.  Poor  Justioe 
meant  t#  forgive  hkn  at  the  numMot  Yellacott's  eoUar-bone  was  snapped 
for  having  dared,  in  the  bygone  in  two  places,  and  his  left  uugh 
matter,  to  have  a  will  of  Us  own  brokoB,  also  time  oi  his  ribs  stoveo 
almost  But,  as  bad  luck  wouM  in,  and  a  good  deal  .of  breakage 
have  it^  this  very  horse  that  the  Gap-  abroad  in  h^  head.  However,  they 
tain  had  bought  turned  out  to  be  hoped  that  ke  might  come  round; 
one  which  the  Parson  had  eye  upon  and  being  a  Devonshire  man,  he 
ever  since  last  year's  hunting  season,  did,  as  I  fsund  out  afterwards^ 
However,  not  to  paint  (he  devil  too  This  tale,  which  Ostler  John  dA> 
bfodc,  it  was  confessed  that  he  offer-  Hvered  at  ten  times  the  length  of 
ed  Vellacott  five  pounds  for  his  bar*  the  above,  caused  a  very  great  stir 
gain.  This  oii^ht  to  have  satisfied  and  excitement  and  comparison  of 
any  man  who  knew  what  Parson  opinioBS.  And  when  these  wise- 
Cbewne  was,  and  that  fifigr  tisMS  acres  had  almost  exhausted  their 
fiive  pounds  would  be  saved  %  keep-  powers  of  wonder,  I  desired  to  know 
ing  out  of  his  black  books.  Never-  m  the  name  of  goodness  why  the 
Uidess  the  Captain  stock  to  his  poor  parSon  must  bo  saddled  with 
banrain  and  ruined  himself.  every  man  who  fell  off*  his  horse. 

The  two  gentiemen  parted  very  In  the  first  phu^  he  must  have  been 
good  friends  shaking  hands  warmly,  far  away  from  the  scene  of  the  aus- 
and  having  tiienr  jdse,  and  h^^ing  fortune,  inasmuch  as  no  more  than 
to  dine  again  soon  together;  for  an  hour  ago  he  was  seeking  his 
Parson  Chowne  could  l^at  all  the  groom  aa&ongst  us.  And.  again, 
world  at  after-dinner  stories ;  and  what  could  be  more  likdy  than  that 
^e  Captain  was  the  best  man  to  Ci^itain  Yellaoott  might  have  takoBi 
kuigh  anywhere  round  the  neigh-  wiUi  a  view 'to  good  luck  for  his 
bourhood.  And  so  he  started  rather  purchase,  fa  hvtUe  ot  two  of  wine 
eariy,  on  purpose  to  diow  his  new  beyond  what  otherwise  would  have 
horse  to  his  wife.  contented  him  ?    And  even  if  not — 

But  the  ostler,  who  was  a  very  n^y  a  horse  mig^t  fall,  much  bkm« 
old  codger,  and  had  seen  a'  little  ii  a  man  (who  has  only  two  legsX 
Parson's  wa3r8,  shook  his  head  alter  without  anybody  having  designed  iL 
the  Captain's  shilling,  and  spat  upen  This  reasoning  of  mine  made 
it  to  prevent  bad  lu<^  and  laid  it  no  impression,  because  everybody's 
on  the  shelf  where  he  kept  his  opinioB  was  set  **Passon  Chowne 
blacking.  He  was  too  dever  to  say*  had  adooed  it;"  they  scratched 
one  word ;  but  every  one  remem-  their  heads  and  went  into  side  ques- 
bered  how  he  had  behaved,  and  the  tiens,  hut  on  the  main  point  all 
sigh  he  gave^when  he  reminded  agreed — **'twor  ayther  the  Passon 
them.  or  the  devil  himzeU." 


r 
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CHAFTBJK  XZIX. — A   VMIT  TO   ▲  PAJtSOK. 

.  • 

My   opinion  of  Deyonshire  now  to  hire  a  horse  would  not  avail  me, 

grow  fast  that  most  of  the  people  eten  supposing  I  couM  stay  on  board 

are  mad  there.     Honesty  respectable,  of  him,  iMch  was  against  all  expe*> 

▼ery  kind-hearted,  shrewd  at  a  bar-  liiBnoe.      And  by  the  time   I   had 

gain,  yet   trustful,   simple,  manly,  hired  a  cart  to  take  me  to  Nympton 

and   outspoken,   neViertheless   they  on  the  Moors,  as  well  as  a  hand  to 

must     be    mad    to    keep    Parsoa  pilot  her,  behold  I  was  on  the  wrong 

Ohowne   among   them.     But   here,  aido  of  wej  two  evowns,  without  any 

as  in  (me  or  two  other  matters,  I  allowanee  for  rations.      They  told 

fouBd  myself  wrong  ere  I  finished  me  that  eTerybo<fy  always  charged 

with  it     If  a  man  visits* a  strange  double  price  lor  going  up  to  the 

country,  he  ought  to  take  time  to  Parson's,  and  even  so  did  not  care 

think  about  it,  and  not  judge  ^e  for  the  jlob  much.    Because,  though 

natives  by  first  appearance,  however  it  was  possible  to  come  back  safe, 

superior  he  may  be.    This   I  felt  there  was  a^  poor  chance  of  doing  so 

even  then,  and  tried  my  very  best  without   some    damage  to  man'  or 

to  act  up  to  it:  noveriheless  it  came  boast,  and  perhaps  to  the  vehicle 

baok  on  me  always  that  in  the  large  also. 

county  of  Devon  there  were  onfy  Hereupon  I  had  a  great  mind  not 
two  sound  people ;  Parson  Ohowne  to  go ;  but  being  assured  upon  aM 
for  the  one— «nd,  of  course,  for  the  skisB  that  this  would  be  a  most 
other,  Davy  lAewelljm.  dangerous  thing,  as  well  as  sup- 
So  I  reserved  to  see  this  thing  ported,  perhaps,  by  my  native  resohi* 
out,  especially  as'  (when  I  came  to  tkm  and  habits  of  inquiry,  I  nalkd 
thhik)  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  my  odours  to  the  mast,  and  mounted 
that  tiie  Parson  himself  had  descried  the  cart  by  the  larboard  slings.  It 
and  taken  me  (with  his  wonderful  was  a  long  and  tiresome  journey, 
quickness)  for  the  only  intelligent  quite  up  into  a  wilderness ;  and,  ^ 
man  to  be  found.  How  he  knew  tbe  latter  part  of  it,  the  track  could 
me  to  be  a  Welshman,  I  eould  not  not  have^  been  found,  except  by 
tell  then,  and  am  not  sure  now.  it  means  of  a  rough  stone  flung  >down 
must  have  been  because  I  looked  so  here  and  there^  But  the  driver  told 
sup^or  to  the  rest  of  theuL  I  mo  Ihat  Parson  Chowne  took  the 
gazed  at  the  two  crown-pieces,  when  whole  of  it  throe  times  a-week  at  a 
I  came  to  be  active  again  the  next  gallop,  not  being  able  to  live  with- 
day ;  and  finding  them  both  very  out  more  harm  than  liiis  lonely  place 
good,  I  determined  to  keep  them,  afforded.  Finding  this  fellow  more 
and  go  to  see  after  some  more.  But  ahead  of  his  wits  than  most  of  those 
if  I  thought  to  hare  got  the  right  Devonshire  yokels  are,  I  beguiled 
side  of  the  bargain,  so  far  as  the  tbe  long  journey  by  letting  him 
money  went,  I  reckoned  amiss  con-  talk,  and  now  and  then  putting  a 
Mderably ;  for  I  found  that  the  Par-  question  to  htm.  He  was  full,  of 
son  lived  so  far  away,  tiiat  I  could  coarse,  like  all  the  town,  of  poor 
not  walk  thither  and  baok  agaki  Captain  Vellaeott's  misadventure, 
without  being  footsore  for  a  week ;  and  the  terriblo  spell  put  upon  his 
and  Captain  Fuzzy  would  not  allow  new  horse,  whi<4i  had  seemed  in  the 
it,  especially  as  he  had  bound  me  morning  so  quiet  and  docile.  This 
to  help  in  discharging  cargo.  And  he  pretended  at  first  to  explain  as 
being  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  road,  the  result  of  a  compact  formed  some 
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years  back  between  his  reverence  to  put  this  in  his  own  words,  who 

and  the  devil     For  Parson  Ghowne  eomd  make  head  or  tail  of  it  t    And 

had  thoroughly  startled  and  robbed  indeed  I  could  not  stoop  my  pen  to 

tiie  latter  of  aU  self-esteem,  until  he  write  such  outlandiah  language.    He 

had  given  in,  and  contraoted  to  be  said  that  his  oousin  was  the  very 

at  his  bock  and  call  (lik«  a  good  same  kaackerwho  had  slauf^tered 

servant)  until  it  shomld  come  to  the  that  poor  horse  last  night,  to  p«t  it 

settlement    And  poor  Parson  Jack  out  of   misery.     Having  an  order 

was  to  l>e  thrown  in,  though  not  from  the  may<Nr,  **Putt  thiss  here 

suoh  a  very  bad  man  sometimes;  it  hannittiall  to  de^"  he  did  it^  and 

being  thoroughlv  understood,  though  thought  bo  more  about  it,  uatU  he 

not  express^  between  them,  that  got  up  in  the  morning.    Then,  as  bo 

Parson  Chowne  was    to   lead   htm  boilii4;  waa  vet  on  hand,  he  went 

on,  step  by  step,  with  his  own  pil-  to  look  at  uiis  fine  young  horse, 

grimaga  .whose  time  had  been  se  httrtenad. 

All  ^s  I  listened  to  very  qnietfy.  And   the  brains   being   always  ao 

scarce  knowing  what  to  say^  aboat  valuable    for  mixing  with    irosh^- 

it     However,  I  asked  the  driver,  as  but  I  will  not  tell  for  the  sake  of 

a  man  having  intimate  knowledge  honour-^it   was    natural    that    he 

of  horses,  whether  he  Really  did  be-  ^ould  look  at  the  head  of  this  pote 

lieve  that  they  (like  the  swine  of  ereatura      Finding   the  eyee  m  a 

the  Gadarenes)  were  laid  o|ken  to  strange  condition,  he  examined  them 

infection   from   even   a   man  with  carefully,  and,  lifting  the  lids  and 

seven  devils  in  him;  and  the  more  probing  round,  in  each  he  fomd  a 

80  as  these  had  been  never  cast  out,  berry.    My  coachman  said  that  bis 

according   i^   all  that  appeared  of  eousin  took  these  two  berries  out  of 

him.    At  this  he  cracked  his  whip  »  new  horn-box,  in  which  he  had 

and  Uiou^t,   not  being  *  much   ai  placed  them  for  certainty,  and  aiked 

thedogy;    and  not  having  met,  it  him  to  make  out  what  thef  were, 

may  be,  until  now^  a  man  so  thor-  The  knacker^  for  his  part^  believed 

ou^ly  versed  hi  it      I  giiive  him  that   they  came   from   a   cree|Mng 

his  time  to  consider  it  out ;  but  the  plant  called  the  **  Bitter-sweet  nnht- 

trouble  seemed  only  to  grow  on  him,  shade,"  or  sometimea  the  **  Laay's 

untQ  he  laid  down  his  whip,  and  necklaoe."      But    his    oousid,    my 

said,  not  being  able  to  do  any  more,  coachman,  thought   otherwise.    He 

*^  Horses  is  horses,  and  pigais  pigs,  had  wandered  a  good  deal  about  in 

every  bit  the  same  as  men  be  men.  the   fields   before  he  married   hia 

If  the  Lord  made  *em  both,  the  devil  young  woman ;   and  there  he  had 

was  sure  to  daim  his  right  to  take  seen,  in  autumnal  days,  the  very 

*em  both."  same  things  as  had  killed  the  poer 

This  was  so  sound  in  point  of  horse.    A  red  thing  that  sticks  in  a 

reasoning,  as  well  aa  of  what  we  do  doven  pod,  much  harder  than  ber- 

hear  in  church,  that  never  another  ries  of   nightshade,  and    likely   to 

word  had  I  to  say,  being  taken  in  keep  in  its  poison  until  the  moiature 

my    own   shallowness.      And   this  and    warmth    should    dissolve   its 

is  the  only  tiling  that  can  happen  skin.     L  knew  what  he  meant  after 

to  a  fellow  too  fond  of  objections,  thinking  a  while,  because  when  a 

However,  the  driver,  perceiving  now  child  1  had  gathered  theuk    It  is 

that  he  had  been  too  muoh  for  me,  the  seed  of  a  nasty  flag,  which  oomo 

was  pleased  with  me,  and  became  call   the    **  Roast-beef   plant,"    and 

disposed  to  make  it  up  by  a  freedom  others  the  *^  Stiiddng  Iris."    These 

of  further  infonnatian.     If  I  were  poisonous  things  in  the  eyea  of  a 
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.horsv<sleyerly  pushed  in  under  the  wonld  hold  ont  in  a  lonoly  plai*^, 

lids,   heating  and   melting,   accord-  and  so  nnkid. 
ing  as  the  heating  and  working  of       And   eren   with  all  that  I   feel 

muscles  crushed  them ;  then  shoot-  within  me  of  royal  hlood  from  royal 

ing  their  red  fire  over  the  agonised  bards — which  must  be  tho  highest 

tissues    of    eyeballs, — ^what    horse  form  of  it — I  did  not  feel  myself 

would  not  haye  gone  mad  with  it  ?  so  wholly  comfortable  and  relishing 

Also  finding  so  rare  a  chance  of  a  as  my  duty  is  towards  dinner-ttmo. 

Deyonshire  man  who  was  not  dumb,  Nevertheless  I  plucked  up  courage, 

I  took  opportunity  of  going  into  the  and  went  round  the  comer.     Qere 

matter  of   that  fine  old  gentleman,  I  found  a  sort  of  a  road  with  fir-trees 

whose    strailge    and    unreasonable  on  each    side  of  it,  all  blo#n  one 

habit  of  seeking  among  tliose  Braun-  way  by  strong  storms,  and  unable 

toA  Burrows  (as  if   for  somebody  to  get   back  again.    The  road  lay 

buried  there)  had  ahnost  broken  my  not  in  a  hollow  exactly,  but  in  a 

rest  CTcr  since,  till  I  stumbled  on  shallow  trough  of  the  hills,  which 

yet    greater    wonders.     Ooadnnan,  these  fir-trees  were  meant  to  fill  up,  , 

howeyer,  knew  nothing  about  it,  or  if  tixe  wind  would  allow  them  occa- 

^86  was  not  going  to  tell  too  much,  sion.    And  going  between  thorn  I 

and  took  a  sudden  turn  of  beginning  felt  tho  want  of  the  pcrfe  I  had  left 

to  think    that  I  asked    too   many  behind  me.    And  if  I  had  happened 

questions,  without  eVen  an  inn  to  to  own  a  gold  watch,  or  anything  fit 

stand    treat  at.    And   perhaps   he  to  breed  enemies,  the  knowledge  df 

found  out,  with  the  jerks  of   the  my  price  would  haye  kept  me  from 

cart,  that  I  had  a  yery  small  phial  such  temptation  of  Providencei 
of  nun,  not  enough  for  two  people       A   tremendous   roaring   of   dogs 

to  think  of.  broke  upon  me  the  moment  I  got 

He  may  haye  been  bidding  for  ^e  first  glimpse  of  tho  house ;  and 
&at,  with  hi»  news ;  if  f^o,  he  made  this  obliged  me  to  go  on  carefully, 
a  great  mistake.  Not  that  I  oyer  because  of  that  race  I  have  had  too 
grudge  anything;  only  that  there  much,  and  never  found  them  man- 
was  not  half  enough  tie  myself  un-  nersomo.  One  huge  fellow  rushed 
der  the  trying  circumstances,  and  up  to  me,  and  disturbed  my  mind 
the  mail  should  have  shown  better  to  so  great  a  degree  that  I  was  un- 
manners  than  eyor  to  cast  eyen  half  able  to  take  heed  of  anything  about 
an  eye  on  it  the  place  e^icept  his   savage    cyan 

At  last  we  were  forced,  on  tho  and  highly  alarming  expression  and 

brow  of  a  hill,  to  come  to  a  mooring  manner.    For  he   kept  on  showing- 

in  a  fine  old  ditch,  not  having  even  his  horrible  tusks,  and  groT^-iing  a 

a  wall,  or  a  tree,  or  a  rick  of  peat  to  deep  growl  broken  with  snarls,  and 

shelter  us.     And  half  a  mile  away  sidlmg  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  get  tho 

round  the  eomer  might  be  found  (as  better  chance  of  a  dash  at  mo ;  and 

the  driver  said)  the  reotory-house  of  I  durst  not  takK  my  eyes  from  his, 

Parson  Ohowne.     Neither  horse  nor  or  his  fangs  would  have  been  in  my 

maa  woidd  budge  so  much  as  a  yard  throat  lit   a  spring.    I  called   him 

more  in  that  direction,  and  it  took  every  endearing  name  that  I  couW 

a  great  deal  to  make  them  promise  lay  my  tongue  to,  and  lavished  opon 

to  wait  there  till  two  of  the  clock  him  such  admiration  as  might  have 

for  me.     But  I  had  sense  enough  to  melted  tho  sternest  heart ;   but  ho 

pay  nothing  until  they  should  carry  placed  no  faith  in  a  word  of  it,  and 

me  home  again.    Still  I  could  not  nothing  except  my  determined  gaxe 

feel  quite  sure  how  far  their  courage  kept   him    at   bay  for  a  moment. 

VOL.    ex. — NO.  DCLXXIV.  2  Z 
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Therefore  1  felt  for  mj  sailor's  knife,  only,  without  even  ask^g  my  taste, 

which  luckily  hung  by  a  string  from  she  gave  me  a  small  jug  of  sour  ale, 

n^y  belt ;  and  if  he  had  leaped  at  me  and  the  bottom  of  a  kMif,  and  a  bit 

he  would  have  had  it,  as  sure  as  my  of  I>uteh  cheese.    Of  course  this  was 

name  is  Llewellyn ;  and  few  men,  I  good  enough  for  me ;    and  haring 

Uiink,  would  find  fiiult  with  me  for  an  appetite  itfter  the  ride,  I  felt  tn^ 

dokig  my  best  to   defend  myself,  grateful    However^  I  could  not  help 

However,  one  man  did,  iot  a  stem  feeling  abo    that  m  the  cupbdard 

voice  cried—  just  over  my  elbow  there  lay  a  fiDet 

**Shut  your  knife,  you  scoundrel  1  of  fine  spiced  bepf,  to  which  I  have 

Poor  Sammy,  did  the  villain  tiireatsn  always -been  partial    And  after  the 

youf  perils  I  had  encountered,  the  least 

Sammv   crouched,    and    fawned,  she  could  do  wae  to  ofler'  it  down, 

and  whunpered,  and  w«it   on 'his  Anywhere  else  I  might  have  taken 

belly  to   hdc   his   master,  while  I  the  liberty  of  suggesting  this,  but  in 

wiped  the  perspiration  of  my  fright  that  house  I  durst  not,  fuiiher  titean 

beneath  my  hat  to  ask  very  delioatriy — 

*'  This  is  a  nice  way  to  begin,^*  *«  Madam,  it   is    early  for   great 

said  Ghowne,  after  giving  his  dog  people;  but  has  his  reverence  been 

a  kick,  **to  come  here  Mid  draw  pleased  to  dhie  T'* 

a  knife  on  my  very  best  dog.    Go  *^  Did  he  give  you  leave  to  aric, 

down  on  your  knees,  sir,  and  beg  sirf 

8ammy*s  pardon.^'  **  No^  I  cannot  say  that  he  did. 

**May  it  please  your  reverence,^*  I  meant  no  offence;  but  only'—*' 

I  replied,  in  spite  of  his  eyes,  whidi  '^  I  mean  no  offimce ;    but  only, 

lay  nercer  upon  me  than  even  those  yoo  must  be  a  6trai^!;er  to  think 

of  the  dog  had  done.  **  I  would  have  of  asking  a  question  in  this  house 

cut  hfes  throat ;  and  I  will,  if  he  dares  without  his  leave." 

to  toudi  me."  '  Notyng  could  have  been  mkSk  to 

**  That  would  grieve  me,  my  good  me  more  thoroughly  grtovous   and 

Wdshman,   because  I  should  then  oppressive.     And  ^e  offtred  no  line 

let  loose  the  padt,  and  we  might  or  opening  for  me  to  begin  again,  as 

have   to   bury   ^ou.    However,  no  cross  women  generally  do,  by  not 

more  of  this  tnfie.    G6  in  to  my  bdhg  sstisfled  with  their  sting.    So 

housekeeper,  and  recover  your  nerves  I  made  the  best  e€  my  bread^and- 

a  Httle,  and  in  half  an  hour  come  to  cheese,    and    thought    that     Bker 

my  studv."  House  was  a  pandise  compared  to 

I*  touched  my  hat  and '  obeved  his  Nympton  Rectory, 

order,  following  the  Iraclr  which  he  ^*  It  is  time  f (m-  yea  now  to  go  to 

pointed  out,  but  keeping  still  ready  my  master,*'  she  broke  in  with  her 

for  action  if  any  more  dogs  should  odd  harsh  voice,  before  I  had  seraped 

bear  down  on  me.    However,  I  met  aH  the  rind  of  my  cheese,  and  when 

no  creature  worse  than  a  very  morose  I  was  looking  for  more  seur  beer, 

dd  woman,  who  merdy  grunted  in  ''Very  weQ,"  I  repHed;   ^tfiere 

reply  to   the  very  best  flourish   f  is  no  temptatkMi  otmay  sort,  madam, 

could  contrive,  and  led  me  into  a  to  linger  here." 

long  low  kitchen.    DinneMime  for  '     She  smiled,  for  the  first  tose,  a 

the  COTunon  people  being   now  at  very  tart  smile,  even  worse  than  the 

maturity,  I  expected  to  see  all  tiie  flavour  of  that  shrewd  ale,  but  with- 

servants  of   course,  and   to   smell  out  its  weakness.    And  then    she 

something    decent    and   gratifying,  pointed  up  some  steps,  and  along  a 

However,  th^re  was  no  such  luck,  stone  passage,  and  »ihid,  exactly  as 
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if  sbfi  took  me  for  no  9K>re  than  %    iam  to  piece«i,  and  nobody  daring 
common  tramp-—  to  interf^^    Also,  I  wanted  to  dee 

^^  At  the  end  of  that  passage  turn  him  again,  for  he  beat  everybody  I 
to  the  left,  and  knock  at  the. third  had  ever  seen ;  and  I  longed  to.be 
door  round  the  com^.  You  dare  able  to  describe  him  to  a  dvilised 
not  lay  hands  on  anything.  My  audience  at  the  ^*  Jolly  Sailors." 
master  will  know  it  if  you  do»"  Therefore  I  knocked  at  the  door  of 

This  was  a  little  too  much  for  me^  his  room,  approaching  it  very  care- 
after  all  the  ii[isults  I  had  now  put  fully,  and  thanking  the  Lord  for  His 
up  with.  I  turned  and  gazed  full  last  great  mercy  m  having  put  my 
on  her  strange  square  face,  and  into  k^if e  into  my  head, 
the  depth  of  her  narrow  hlaok  eyesi  **  You  may  come  in,"  was  the 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  window  show-  answei;  I  got  at  last ;  and  so  in  I 
ing  them.  went;  and  a  queerer  room  I  nev^ 

'^  Your  master  I''  I  said.  "  Your  did  go  infi).  But  wonderful  as  the 
son,  you  mean!  And  much  there  room  was  surely,  and  leaving  on 
is  to  choose  between  youT*  memory  a  shade  of  half-seen-MFon- 

She  did  not  betray  any  signs  of   ders  afterwards,  for  the  time  I  had 
surprise  at  this  hap*bazard  shot  of   no  power  to  look  at  anything  but 
mine,  but  coldly  answered  my  gaxe,    the  man. 
and  said —  People  ma^  laugh  (and  they  at- 

*^You  are  very  insolent  Let  me  ways  do  untd  they  gain  experienc^ 
give  you  a  warning.  You  seem  to  at  the  idea  of  one  man  binding 
be  a  powerful  man  :  in  the  hands  other  men  pdsonors.  to  his  wilL^ 
of  my  master  you  would  be  a  babe, '  For  all  their  laughing,  there  stands' 
although  you  are  so  much  larger,  the  truth ;  and  &e  men  who  resist 
And  were  I  to  tell  htm  what  you  such  influence  best  are  thos^  who 
have  said,  there  would  not  be  a  do  not  laugh  at  it  I  have  seen  too 
^und  piect)  of  skin  on  you.  Now,  much  of  the  tricks  of  the  world  to 
let  me  hear  no  more  of  you."  beUeve  in  anything  supernatural ;  but 

*^  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  ma-  the  granting  of  wis  power  is  most 
dam.  I  am  sure  I  can  t  understand  strictly  within  natures  scope ;  and 
whatever  could  bring  me  here."  somebody  must  have  it    One  man 

**  But  I  can  ;'^  she  answered,  more  has  the  gift  of  love,  that  everybody 
to  her  own  thoughts  than  to  mine,  loves  him ;  another  has  the  gift  of 
as  she  shut  the  door  quite  on  my  hate,  that  nobody  comes  near  him ; 
heels,  and  left  me  to  my  own  de-  the  third,  and  far  the  rareist  gift, 
vices.  I  felt  almost  as  much  amiss  combines  the  two  others  ^one  more, 
as  if  I  were  in  an  evil  dream  of  being  one  lessX  and  adds  to  tnem  both 
chasod  through  caves  of  rode  by  some  the  gift  of  fear.  I  felt^  as  I  tried 
of  my  very  best  customers,  aU  bear-  to  meet  his  gaxe  and  found  my  eves 
ing  red-h(&  toagting-forkfl,  and  pelt-  quiver  away  from  it,  that  the  further 
ing  me  with  my  own  good  fish.  It  I  kept  from  this  man's  sight,  the 
is  the  very  worst  dream  I  have,  and  better  it  would  be  for  me. 
it  never  comes  after  a  oommon  sup-  He  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair, 
per ;  which  proves  how  dear  my  con-  and  pointed  to  a  tnree4Qgged  stool, 
sdence  i&  And  even  now  I  mi^ht  as  mudi  as  to  say,  **  You  may  even 
have  esci^^ed^  because  there  were  side  sit  down.''  This  I  did,  and  waited 
passages ;  and  for  a  minute  I  stood    for  him. 

m  doubt  until  there  came  into  my  *^  Your  name  is  David  Lkwellvn^" 
mind  the  tales  of  the  pack  of  hounds  he  «aid,  caring  no  more  to  look  at 
he  kept»  and  two  or  three  people   me;  ^*you  came  from  the  coast  of 
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Glamorgan,  three  days  ago,  in  the  also  the  man  of  the  press,  with  the 

Rose  of  Devon  schooner."  hat ;  and    then  I  could    not  quite 

'*  Ketch,  your  reverence,  if  you  leave  oitt  the  visit  of  Anthony  Stew 

please.      The  difference    is    in    the  and  Sir  thilip. 

mizzen-masi'*  This    more    than    anvthing    else 

"  Well,  Jack  Ketch,  if  you  like,  aroused  Parson  Chowne  a  attention. 

sir.   No  more  interrupting  me.   Now  For  the  papers  he  cared  not  a  damn, 

you  will  answer  a  few  questions;  he  said;  for  two  of  them  liveJ  by 

and  if  you  tell  me  one  word  of  false-  abusing  him ;  but  as  he  swore  not 

hood "  (except  that  once),  it  appeared  to 

He  did  not  finish  his  senten^,  me  that  he  did  care.     However,  ho 

but  he  frightened  me  far  more  than  pressed   me  most  close  and   hard 

if  he  had.     I  promised  to  do  my  about     Anthony     Stew     and     Sir 

best  to  tell  the  truth,  so  jar  as  lies  Philip. 

in  me.  When  he  had  got  from  me  all 

"Do  you  know  what  child  that  that  I  knew— ejrcept  that  he  nerver 

was  that  came  ashore  drowned  upon  once  hit  upon  Bardie  (the  heart  and 

your  coast,  when  the  coroner  made  the  jewel  of  everything),  he  asked 

such  a  fool  of  himself  ?"  me,  without  any  warning — 

"And  the  jury  a3  well,  your  re-  "Do    you    know  wnS»    that   Sir 

verence.     About  the  child  I  know  Philip  is  f ' 

nothing  at  alL"  "No,    your    reverence;    I    have 

"Describe  that  child  to  the  best  not  even   heard    so   mudi   as    bl^ 

.of  rour  power :  for  you  are  not  alto-  surname,  although,  no  doubt,  I  s^ll 

gcther  a  fool."  find  out" 

I  told  him  what  the  poor  babe  "You  fool!     Is  that  ill  the  wit 

was  like,  so  far  as  I  could  remem-  you  hav^?    Three  days  in  and  out 

ber  ft.      But  something  holy  and  of   Barnstaple!      It   is   Sir   PhiKp 

harmless  kept  mo  from  saying  one  Bampfylde  of  Namton  Court,  close 

word  about   Bardie.     And    to   the  by  you." 

bst  day  of  my  life  I  shall  rejoice  "There  is  no  Namton  Court,  that 

that  I  so  behaved.     He  saw  that  I  I  know  of,  your  reverence,  anywhere 

was  speaking  truth ;  but  he  showed  round   our  neighbourhood.      There 

no  signs  of  joy  or  sorrow,  until  I  is    Candleston    Court,    and    Court 

ventured  to, put  in —  Ysha,  and  Court -" 

"May  I  aric  why  your  reverence  "Tush,  I  mean  near  where  your 

wishes  to  know,  and  what  you  think  ship  is  lying.    And  that  is  chiefly 

of  this  matter,  and  how "  what  I  want  with  you.      I  know 

"Certainly   you   may  ask,    Lie-  men  well;  and  I  know  that  you 

wellyn ;    it   is   a   woman's   and    a  are  a  man  that  will  do  anything  for 

Welshman's  privil^e;  but  certain-  money." 

ly  you  shall  have  no  reply.     What  My  breath    was    taken  away  at 

inquiry  has  been  made  along  your  this  :  so  far  was  it  from  my  true 

coast  about  this  afikirf  character.      I     like     money    well 

I  longed  to  answer  him  in  my  enough,  in  its  way;  but  as  for  a 

humour,  even  as  he  had  answered    single  disgraceful  action 

me.      With   any  one  else  I  could  **  Your  reverence  never  made  such 

have  done  i^,  but  I  durst   not  so  a  mistake.    For  coming  up  here  I 

with  him.    Therefore  I  told  him  all  have  even  paid  more  twin  you  were 

the  truth,   to   ttie    utmost  of   my  pleased  to  give  me.     If  that  is  your 

knowledge,  —  makmg  no  secret  of  point,  I  wBl  go  straight  back.     Do 

Hozekiah,   and    his  low  curiosity;  anything,  indeed,  for  money !" 


r 
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^'  Pooh  1    This  is  excellent  indig-  dent  families  were  not  content  with 

nation.    What  man  is  there  hut  will  his  gracious  Majesty,  hut  hankered 

do  so  ?     I  mean,  of    course,   any-  after  ungracious  Stuarts,  mainlj  be- 

thing  you  consider  to  be  right  and  cause  they  could  not  get  them.     *^  I 

virtuous, '*  will  do  my  best  to  oblige  you,  sir.", 

"Anything  which   is  undeniably  I  finished  and  made  a  bow  to  him. 

right,  and  upright,  and  yirtuoas.  Ahl  *^To  obey  me,    you  mean.      Of 

now     your   reverence   understands  course  you  will    But  remember  one 

me.     Such    has   always    been   my  thing — ^you  are  not  to  dare  to  asl^ 

character."  a  single  word  about  this  family,  or 

"In   your   own  opinion.      Well,  ev<en  mention  Sir  Philip's  nanie  to 

self-respect  is  a  real  blessing.   I  will  anybody    except   myself.      I   have 

not  ask   you  to    forego   it.    Your  good  reason  for  this  order.     If  you 

business  will  be  of  a  nature  con-  break  it  I  shall  know  it^  and  turn 

genial  as  weU  as  interesting  to  you.  you  to  stone  immediately.     You  are 

Your  ship  lies  just  in  the  right  posi-  aware  that  I  possess  that  power." 

tion  for  the  service  I  require;  and  "Please  your  reverence,  I   have 

as  she  is  known  to  have  come  from  heard  so ;  and  I  would  gladly  see 

Wales,  no  Revenue-men  will  trouble  it  done— not  to  myself  as  yet,  but 

vou.    You  will  have  to  keep  watch,  rather  to    that  old  woman    in  the 

both  day  and  night,  upon  Sur  PhiUp  kitchen.      It  could  not  make  much 

and  Narnton  Court"  difference  to  her." 

"Nothing in  the  nature  of  spying,  "Keep    your    position,   sir,"    he 

your  reverence,  or  sneaking    after  answered,  in  a  tone  which  frighten- 

servants,  or  underhand  work ^\  ed  me;   it  was  not  violent,  but  so 

"  Nothing  at  all  of  that  sort     You  deep..    "  And  now  for  your  scale  of 

have  nothing  to  do  but  to  use  your  wages.     Of   course,  being  opposite 

eyes   upon   the  river-front   of    the  th^t'  old   house,    you  would  watch 

building,    especially     the    landing-  it  without   any  orders.    The  only 

place.     You  will  come  and  tell  me  trouble  I  give    you    is  this — when, 

as  soon  as  ever  you  see  any  kind  of  the  tide   runs  up  after  dark,   and 

boat  or  vessel  either  come  to  or  leave  smooth  water  lets  vessels  over  the 

the  landing-place.     Also,  if  any  man  bar,  you  will  have  to  loosen  your  boat 

with  a  tnunpet  hails  either  boat  or  or   dingy   punt,   or   whatever   you, 

vesseL     In  short,  any  kind  of  com*  call  her,  and  pull  across  the  river, 

munication  betwixt  Namton  Court  and  lie  in  a  shaded  corner  which 

and  the  river.     You  need  not  take  you  will  find  below  Namton  Court, 

any  trouble,  except  when  the  tide  and  commanding  a  view  of  it     Have 

is  up  the  river."  you  firearms  f    Then  take  this.  *  The 

"Am  I   to    do    this  against    Sir  stock  is  hollow,   and    contains  six 

Philip,  who  has  been  so  kind  and  charges.       You    can    shoot;   I   am 

good  to  me  ?    If  so,  I  will  hear  no  sure  of  that     I  know  a  poacher  by 

more  of  it"  his  eyelids." 

"  Not  so ;  it  is   for  Sir    Philip's  He  gave  me  a  heavy  two-barrelled 

good.     He  is  in  danger,  and    very  pistol,  long  enough   for   a  gim  al- 

obstinate.      He    stupidly    meddles  most,  and  meant  to  be  fired  from 

with  politics.    My  object  is  to  save  the   shoulder.      Then    pressing    a 

him."  spring  in  the  stock,  he  laid  bare  a 

"  I  see  what  what  your  reverence  chamber  containing  some   ammuni- 

means,"    I  answered,  being  greatiy  tion,  as  well  as  a   couple  of  spare 

relieved  by  this ;  for  then  (and  even  flints.    He  was  going  to  teach  mo 

to  this  day,  I  believe)  many  of  the  an-  how  to  load  it,  tiU  I  told  him  that 
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I  bad  been  captain  of  cannon,  and  guinea,   wbicb     you     pouched     so 

perbaps  the  best  shot  in  the  royal  promptly,  is  to  enable  you  to  come 

navy.  to  me   oy  day  or  by  night,  on  the 

"Then  don't  shoot  yourself,**  be  very    moment     you    see    anything 

said,   "as  most  of    the  old  sailors  WK)rth    reporting      Tou  are  afraid 

have  reason  to  do.    But  now  you  of  the  dogs?    Yes.  all  fogu^  &i^* 

will    earn   your   living  well,    what  Here,  take   this  wnistle.    They' are 

with     your    wages    on    board    the  trained  to  obey  it — they  will  crouch 

schooner,  and  the  crown  a-week  I  i  and  fawn  to  you  when  you  blow  it" 

shall  give  you.*'  He  gave  me  a   few  more    minute 

"A    crown  a-week,    your    rever-  instructions,  and   then  showed  me 

ence  !'*    Mv  countenance  must  have  out  by  a  little  side  door ;    and  all 

fallen    sadly;    for  I   looked    to    a  the  way  back   such   a  weight  was 

guinea  a  week  at  least     "  And  to  upon  me,  and  continual  presence  of 

have  to  stay  out  of  my  bed  like  strange  black  eyes,   and    dread  of 

that  t**                     y  some    hovering    danger,  that  I  an- 

"  It  is  a  large  sum,  I  know,  swered  the  driver  to  never  a  word, 
Llewellyn.  But  you  must  do  your  nor  cared  for  any  of  his  wondrous 
best  to  earn  it,  by  diligence  and  stories  about  the  naked  people 
alacrity.  I  could  have  sent  one  of  (whose  huts  wc  beheld  in  a  valley 
my  fine  naked  fellows,  and  of  course  below  us)  ;  nay  not  even — ^though 
not  have  paid  him  anything.  But  truly  needing  it,  and  to  my  own 
the  fools  near  the  towns  are  so  great  amazement— could  I  manage 
fidgety  now  that  they  stare  at  these  a  drop  of  my  pittance  of  rum.  So 
honest  Adamites,  and  talk  of  them  the  driver  got  it  after  all,  or  at  least 
— which  would  aefcat  my  purpose,  whatever  remained  of  it,  whUe  I 
Be  off  with  you !  1  must  eo  jind  wished  myself  back  at  old  Newton 
see  them.  Nothing  else  refreshes  Nottage,  and  seemed  to  be  wrapped 
me  after  talking  so  long  to  a  fellow  in  an  evil  dream.  Both  horse  and 
like  you.  Here  are  two  guineas  for  driver,  however,  found  themselves 
you — one  in  advance  for  your  first  not  only  thankful,  but  light-heart- 
month's  wage,  the  other  you  will  ed,  at  getting  away  from  Nympton 
keep  until  I  nave  done  with  you,  Moor.  Jack  even  sang  a  song  when 
and  then  return  with  it  to  me."  five  miles  off,  and    in    his  clumsy 

"A  month,  your  honour r*  1  cried  way  rallied  me.     But  finding  this 

in  dismay.     "  I  never  could  stop  in  useless,  he  said  that  it  was  no  more 

this  countiT  a  month.     Why,  a  week  than  he  had  expected  ;  because  it 

of  it  would  be  enough  to  (hive  me  was  known  that   it  always  befell 

out  of  my  mind  almost**  every  man  who  forgot  his  baptism, 

"Tou   will   stay  as     long   as    I  and  got  into  dealings  with   Parson 

please,     Llewellyn.      That    second  Chowne. 


CHAPTER  XXI, — ON  DXJTY, 

There  are  many  people  who  can-  by  it     Tn  all  substantial  things  J 

not  enter  into    my    meaning  alto-  am  clearer  than  the    noonday  snn 

gether.     This  I  have  felt  so  often  itself ;  and,  to  the  very  utmost  far- 

that  now  I  may  have  given  utterance  thing,  righteous  and  unimpeachable, 

to  it  once  or  possibly  twice  before.  Money  I   look   at,  now  and    then, 

If  so,  you  win  find  me  consistent  when  it  comes    across  me ;  and   I 

whoDy,  and  quite  prepared  to  abide  like  it  well  enough  for  the  sake  of 
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the  things  it  goes  for.  But  as  for  Chowne  looking  down  through  me, 
committing  an  action  below  the  that  nothing  larger  than  a  row-boat 
honour  of  my  family  and  ancestors  could  have  made  for  Narnton  Court* 
(who  never  tuned  their  harps  for  But  1  haye  not  said  much  of  the 
less  than  a  mark  a-night),  also,  and  river  as  yet ;  and  who  can  under- 
best  of  all,  my  own  conscience-^Hi  stand  me  ? 

power  that  thumps  all  night  like  This    river    bends    in     graceful 

a  ghost  if  I  have  not  strictly  hu-  courtesies  to  the  sweet  land  it  is 

moured  it — for  me  to  talk  of  such  leaving,  and  the  hills  that  hold  its 

things  seems  almost  to  degrade  the  birth.      Also  with  a  vein  of    ter- 

whole  of  them.  ror  at  the  unknown  sea  before  it, 

Therefore,  if  any  one  dreams,  in  back  it  comes  when  you  grieve  to 
his  folly,  that  I  would  play  the  think  that  it  must  have  said  ^^  good- 
spy  upon  that  great  house  over  the  bye*'  for  ever..  Such  a  lovely  winding 
river,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  except  river,  with  so  many  wilful  wavs, 
that  he  is  not  wcnrthy  to  read  my  silvery  shallows,  and  deep,  nch 
tale.  I  regard  him  with  contempt,  shadows,  where  the  trees  come 
and  loathe  him  for  his  vile  insinua-  down  to  drink  ;  also,  beautiful 
tions.  Such  a  man  is  only  fit  to  bright-green  meadows^  sloping  to 
take  the  place  of  a  spy  himself,  and  have  a  taste  of  it,  and  the  pleaches 
earn  perhaps  something  worth  talk-  of  bright  sand  offered  to  satisfy  the 
ing  of,  if  his  interest  let  him  talk  tide,  and  the  dark  points  jutting 
of  it  For  taking  friendly  observa-  out  on  purpose  to  protect  it !  Many 
tion  of  Narnton  Courts  for  its  in-  rivers  have  I  seen,  nobler,  grander, 
mates'  sake,  I  was  to  have  just  live  more  determined,  yet  among  them 
shillings  a-week !  all  not  one  that  took  and    bd  my 

It  became  my  duty  now  to  attend  heart  so. 

to  the  getting  out  of  the  limestone ;  Had  I  been  bom  on  its  banks,  or 

and  I  fetched  it  up  with  a  swing  among  the  hills  that  gaze  down  over 

that  shook  every  leaf  of  the  Rose  it,  what  a  song  I  would  have  made 

of    Devon.       Fuzzy    attempted    to  to  it ! — although  the  Bardic  ins^- 

govem  ma ;    but  I  let  him  know  ration  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of 

S>at  I  would  not  have  it,  and  never  my  generation,  yet  will  it  return  with 

knocked  under  to  any  man.    And  f  oudold  vigour,  probably  in  Bunny*s 

if  Parson  Chowne  had  come  along- ,  children,  if  she  ever  has  any,  that 

side,  I  would  have  said  the  same  to  is  to  say,  of  the  proper  gender ;  for 

him.  the   thumb  of    a  woman  is  weak 

Nevertheless,  as  an  honest  man,  on  the  harp.     And  Bunny's  only 

I  took  good  care  to  earn  my  money,  aspiration  is  for    ribbons  and  lol- 

though  less  than  the  yalue  of  one  lipops,  which  must  be  beaten  oat 

good  sewin,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  fine  of  ner. 

turbot^  each  week.  No  craft  of  any  However,  my  principal  business 
sort  went  up  or  down  that  blessed  now  was  not  to  admire  this  river, 
river  without  my  laying  perspective  but  watch  it ;  and  sometimes  I 
on  her,  if  there  chanced  to  be  light  found  it  uncommonly  cold,  and 
enou^ ;  or  if  she  slipped  along  after  would  gladly  haye  had  quite  an 
dark — ^which  is  not  worth  while  to  ugly  river,  if  less  attractive  to  white 
do,  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  frosts.  And  what  with  the  clearing 
winding  —  there  was  I,  in  our  of  our  cargo,  and  the  grumbling 
little  dmgy,  not  so  far  off  as  they  afterwards,  and  the  waiting  for  sail- 
might  ima^ne.  And  I  could  an-  ing-orders,  and  nerer  gettmg  any, 
swer  for    it,   even  with  disdainful  and  the  setting-in  of  a  sudden  gale 
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(which,  hut  for  me,  muet  hare  cap-  was  not  ylctualled  to  sail,  any  more 

sized  us  when  her  hold  was  empty),  than  she  was  even  ballasted.      She 

as*  well  as  some  more  delays  which  must  load  with  hay,  or  with  bricks, 

now  I  cannot  stop  to  think  of — ^the  or  pottery,  or  with  sotmething  to  fill 

middle  of    October  found   us  still  her  hold' and  pay  freight,  or  idiat 

made  fast,  by  stem   and  stem,  in  was  to  ^1  our  bellies  <m  the  way 

Barnstaple  river,  at  Deadman*s  Pill,  back?   And  so  oc,  and  so  on;  until 

Parson  Chowne  (who  never  hapr  I  was  sure  that  he  had  some  dark 
pened  to  neglect  a  single  thing  that  reason  for  lingering  there, 
did  concern  his  interests^  any  more  Of  course  I  had  not  be^i  such  m 
than  he  ever  happened  to  forget  an  pure  fool — in  spite  of  short  reasons 
injury),  twice  or  thrice  a-wcek  he  for  going  from  home— as  to  forget 
came,  mounted  on  his  ooal-baek  my  desire  and  need  to  come  home, 
mar^  to  know  what  was  going  on  after  proper  interval.  The  whole 
with  us.  I  saw — for  I  am  pretty  of  the  parish  would  yearn  for  me, 
sharp,  though  not  pretending  to  vie  and  so  would  Ewenny  and  Llalee* 
with  him,  as  no  man  might  who  ton,  long  ere  the  Christmas  cod 
had  not  dealt  in  a  wholesale  mode  comes  in;  and  I  made  a  point  in 
with  the  devil — I  saw  (though  the  my  promises  to  be  back  before  Qun- 
clumsy  understrappers  meant  me  powder  Treason  and  Plot  As  a 
not  to  notice  it)  that  Bethel  Jose,  thoroughly  ancient  hand  at  the 
our  captain,  was  no  more  than  a  cannon,  I  arrays  led  the  fireworks ; 
slave  of  the  Parson^s.  This  made  and  the  Pope  having  done  some- 
clear  to  me  quite  a  lump  of  what  thing  violent  lately,  they  were  to 
had  seemed  hopeless  mysteries,  be  very  grand  this  year.  What  is  a 
Touching  my  poor  self,  to  begin  man  when  outside  his  own  country 
with,  Chowne  knew  all  about  me,  — a  prophet,  a  magistrate,  even  a 
of  course,  by  means  of  this  dirty  sailor,  who  has  kept  well  in  with 
FujEzy.  Also  Fuszy's  silence  now,  his  relations?  All  his  old  friends 
and  the  difficulty  of  working  him  are  there,  longing  to  praise  him, 
(with  any  number  of  sheets  in  the  when  ihey  hear  ci  good  a^BMrs  ;  and 
wind),  which  had  punded  both  as  to  his  enemies — a  man  of  my 
Newton  and  Nottage  and  the  two  breadth  of  nature  has  none, 
public  -  houses  at  Porthcawl,  and  This  made  it  dreadfully  grieroas 
might  have  enabled  lum  to  marry  for  me  not  to  be  getting  home 
even  a  farmer's  widow  with  a  rab-  again;  and  my  heart  was  like  a 
bit  warren,  and  £850  to  dispose  of,  sprouted  onion  when  I  thought  of 
and  a  repntation  for  sheep's-milk  Bardie.  Bunny  would  fight  on,  I 
cheese,  and  herself  not  bad-looking,  knew,  and  get  converted  to  the 
in  spite  of  a  beard.  Church  in  the  house  of  our  cJiurck- 

I  could  see,  and  could  carry  home  warden,  and  perhaps  be  baptised 
the  truth,  having  thoroughly  got  to  after  all,  which  .  my  wife  new 
the  bottom  of  it;  and  taught  have  a  would  have  done  to  her.  Uev- 
chance  myself  to  settle,  if  T  deidt  my  ever,  I  did  not  care  for  that,  be- 
seoret  well,  with  some  of  the  women  cause  no  great  harm  oould  come  of 
who  had  sworn  to  be  single,  until  it ;  and  if  the  PrimittreB  gave  her 
that  Fuzsy  provoked  them  so.  This  ribbons,  the  Church  would  be  bound 
consideration  added,  more  than  can  to  grant  Honiton  lace, 
be  now  described,  to  ray  desire  to  Thinking  of  all  my  engagements, 
get  home  before  any  one  got  in  andeompa^  and  serious  trustee- 
front  of  me.  But  Fuzzy,  from  day  ships,  and  the  many  yearnings  after 
to  day,   pretended  that  the   ketch  me^  I  toM  Bethel  Jose,  in  so  many 
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\rords,  that  I  was  not  a  blade  man,  sure  but  that  I  ought  to  take  con- 

Iml   a  white    man,  unable    to    be  sideration. 

trampled  on,  and  prepared  (unless  Not  to  dwell  too  much  upon  scru* 
they  could  show  me  better)  to  place  pies  which  scarcely  any  one  else 
my  matter  in  the  hands  of  his  wor-  might  feel,  and  no  other  man  can 
ship,  no  less  than  the  Mayor  of  enter  into,  be  it  enou^  that  my 
Barnstaple.  Fuzzy  grinned,  and  so  honour  now  was  bound  to  do  what 
did  Ike;  and  finding  the  mayor  was  expected.  But  what  a  hard- 
sitting  handsomely  upon  the  yery  ship  it  was,  to  be  sure»  to  find  my- 
next  market-day,  I  laid  my  case  self  debarred  entirely  from  forming 
before  him.  His  worship  (as  keep-  acquaintancd,  or  asking  questions, 
ing  a  grocer's  shop^  at  which  I  hsid  or  going  into  the  matter  in  my 
bought  three  pounds  of  onions,  and  own  style !  especially  now  that 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  speckled  my  anxiety  was  quickened  beyond, 
cheese,  and  half  an  ounce  of  to-  bearing  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  all 
bacco)  was  much  inclined  to  do  me  these  wonders  about  Sir  Philip 
justice;  and,  indeed,  began  to  do  Bampfylde.  What  had  led  him  to 
80  in  a  loud  and  pow^ul  voice,  visit  me?  What  was  he  seeking 
and  eager  ior  people  to  hearken  on  Braunton  Burrows — ^for  now  I 
him.  But  somebody  whispered  knew  that  it  must  be  he  ?  Why 
something  to  him,  containing,  no  did  Parson  Chowne  desire  to  keep 
doubt,  the  great  parson's  name,  and  such  watch  on  the  visitors  to  Narn- 
he  slurank  back  into' his  hole,  and  ton  Court  by  water,  the  while  aU 
discharged  my  summons,  like  a  the  world  might  pass  into  or  out 
worm  with  lime  laid  on  his  tail  of  the  house  by  land  ?    Or  did  the 

Soch  things  are  painful;   yet  no  Parson  keep  other  people  watching 

man  must  insist  upon  them  hardly,  the  other  side   of   the  house,  and 

because  our  ancestors  got  on  among  prevent  me  from  going  near  them, 

far    creater    hardships.       And    it  lest  wo  should  league   together  to 

would  prove  us  a  bad  low  age  if  cheat  him  ?     This  last  thing  seemed 

we  turned  sour  about  them.      We  to  be  very  likely,  imd  it  proved  to 

are  the  finest  fellows  to  fight  that  be  more  than  tbaU 

were  ever  according  to  Providence ;  Eevolving  all  this  much  at  leis- 

we    ought  to  be  thankful  for  this  ure  in  the  quiet  churn  of  mine,  I 

great  privilege  (as  I  mean  to  show  pushed  off  with  my  little  dingy  from 

by-and-by),  and  I  would  not  shake  the  side  of   the  ^^  Rose  of  l)evon,'' 

hands    with     any    man,    wlio,   for  when  the  evening  dusk  was  falling,, 

trumpery  stuff,  would  dare  to  make  somewhere  at  October's  end.     This 

such  a  terrible  force  intemai  little  boat  now  seemed  to  be  placed 

This  grand  soundness  of  my  na-  at  my  disposal  always,  although  there 

ture  led   me   to   go  under   orders^  used  to  be  such  a  fuss,  and  turn  for 

though  acquit  of  legal  ocmtraot^  only  turn,  in  taking  her.*   Now  the  glance 

seeking    to    do    the    right    white  of  light  on  water,  and  the  flowing 

receiving    the    money    beforehand,  shadows^  keeping  humour  with  the 

Now   this    created   a    position    of  quiet  play  of  evening  breezes,  here 

trust,  for  it  involved  a  strong  oon-  a  hill  and  there  a  tree  or  rock  to 

fidence  in  one's  honour.    Any  man  be  regarded,  while  the  strong  influx 

paying  me  befordiand  places  me  at  of  sea  with  white  wisps  traced  the 

a  disadvantage,  which  is  hardly  fair  nnddle  channel,  and  the  little  nooks 

of  him.      I  do  not  like  to  refuse  withdrawn  under  gentle  promonto^ 

bun,  because  it  would  seem  so  un-  ries    took    no   heed   of   anj'thinp; 

graceful :   and  yet  I  can  never  be  when  the  moon  came  over  these,  dis- 
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sipating  clouds  and  moyiDg  sulkm  the  silent  riTer,  not  with  tho  smallest 

mists  aside  her  track,   I   found '  it  desire  to  spy,  but  because  the  poetry 

uncommonly  difficult    to    be    sure  ei   my  nature   came  out  stTimgly. 

what  I  was  up  to.     The  full  moon,  And  having  this   upon   mo   still,  I 

lately  risen,    gazed    directly   down  rowed  my  boat  into  a  drooping  tree^ 

the  river;  but  memory  of  daylight  overhanging  a  quiet  nook.      Here  I 

still  was  coming  irom  the  westward,  commanded  the  river-front  of    all 

feeble,  and  inclined  to  yield.     What  that  great   house,  Namton  Court, 

business  was  all  this  of  mine !     God  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of 

makes  all  things  to  haveja  turn ;  and  the  water  over  against  our  Dead- 

I  doubt  if  He  ever  meant  mankind  man^s  Pill.      After  several  voyages 

to  be  always  spying  into  it      Eveir  under  sundry  states   of   light  iudk) 

so  much  better  go  these  things  wkh-  weather;  this  was  now  approved  to 

out  our  bother ;  and  our  parson  said,  me  as  the  very  best  point  of  obser- 

being  a  noble  preacher,  and  fit  any  vation.    For  all  the  Iqng  and  strag- 

day  for  the  navy,  that  the  people  gling  house  (quite  big  enough  iSr 

who  conquered  the  world,  according  any  three  of  the  magistrates^  booses 

to  the  prophet  Joel — 20th  after  Trin-  on  our  side)  could  hftve  been  tak«i 

ity — never  noticed  nature,  never  did  and  raked  (as  it  were)  like  a  great 

consult  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  yet  ship  with  her  stem  to  me,  from  the 

must  have  contented  him.  spot  where  I  lay  hidden.     Such  a 

Difficult  questions  of  this  colour  length  it  stretched  along,  with  little 
must  be  left  to  parsons  (who  beat  except  the  west  end  to  me,  and  a 
all  lawyers,  out  and  out,  in  the  mat-  show  of  front>windows  dark  and 
ter  of  pure  cleverness ;  because  the  void ;  and  all  along  the  river-tarrace, 
latter  never  can  anyhow,  but  the  and  the  narrow  spread  of  it,  over- 
former,  somehow,  with  the  greatest  looking  the  bright  water,  pagan 
ease,  reconcile  all  difficulties).  The  gods,  or  wicked  things  just  as  hmd^ 
only  business  I  have  to  deal  with  aU  standing.  However,  that  was 
is  what  I  bo&ly  see^  feel,  and  hear,  net  my  business ;  if  the  gentry  will 
and  have  mind  to  go  through  with,  forego  the  whole  of  then*  Christian- 
and  work  out  to  perfect  satisfaction,  ity,  they  must  answer  for  them- 
And  this  night  i  found  more  than  selves,  whto  the  proper  time  appears, 
over  broke  upon  my  wits  before.  Only  we  would  let  them  know  that 
except  when  mnnle  gapes  at  mu£-  we  hold  aloof  from  any  breach  of 
zle,  and  to  blow  or  be  blown  up  their  commandments, 
depends  upon  a  single  spark.  A  flight  of  ten  wild  ducks  had 

Because  now,  in  my  quiet  man-  been  seen  coming  up  the  river,  every 

ner  (growing  to  be  customary,  under  now  and  then,  as  well  as  fourteen 

Parson   Chowne^s   regard)    dipping  red-caps,  and   three   or   four   good 

oars,   I   crossed   the   river,  mailing  wisps  of   teal.      Having  to  see  to 

slant  for  running  tide.     That  man,  my  victualling  now,  as  well  as  for 

knowing  everybody  who  might  suit  the  Aport  of  it,  I  loaded  the  Parson's 

his  purpose,  had  employed  me  rather  two^foot  pistol,  which  was  as  good 

^lan  old  Ikey,  or  even  Fuzzy,  partly  as  a  gun  almost,  with  three  tobacco 

because   I  could   row  so  well,  and  pipes  full  of    powder  poured  into 

make  no  sound  in  doing  it ;  while  each  barrel,  and  then  a  piece  of  an 

either  of  them,  with  muffled  row-  ancient  hat  (which  Ikey  had  worn 

locks,  would  splash  and  grunt,  to  so  long  that  no  man  could  diatin- 

be  heard  across  river,  and  half-way  guish  it  ^m  wadding),  and  upon  the 

to^Bamstaple  Bridge  almost     And  top  of  the  hat  three  ounoes  of  leaden 

silently  as  an  owl  T  skimmed  across  pc^ets,  and  all   kept  tight  with    a 
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good  dollop  of  oakam.     It  roust  Idll  water  should  begin  to  sate  itself , 

a  wild  duck  at  forty  yards,  or  a  red-  what  would  they  do  ?    Why,  gather 

cap  up  to  fifty,  if  I  hit  the  rogues  hi  in  round  the  father  of  the  family,  and 

the  head  at  all.  bob  their  heads  together.      This  is 

.    The  tide  must  have  been  pretty  the  time  to  be  sure  of  them,  espe- 

nigh  the  flood,  and  the  moon   was  dally  with  two  barrels  fired  at  once, 

rising  hazily,  and  all  the  river  was  as  I  could  easily  manage.     I  nerer 

pale    and    lonely,    for    the   brown-  f^  surer  of  birds  in  my  life ;  I  sm^ 

sailed  lighters  (which  they  call  the  ^em  in  the    dripping-pan,  and  be- 

"  Tawton  fleet")  had  long  passed  by,  hdd  myself  quite  basting  them^  but 

when   I   heard  that   silvery  sound  all  of  a  sudden,  up  they  flew,  when 

bf  swiftness  cleaving   solitude— the  I  had  got  three  in  a  line,  and  waited 

flight  of  a  wedge  Of  wild  ducks.     I  for  two  more  to  come  into  it,  Just  as 

knelt  in  the  very  smallest  form  that  the  muzzle  was  true  upon  them — 

nature  would  allow  of,  and  with  one  up  and  away,  and  left  me  nothing 

hand  held   a   branch  to  keep  the  except  to  rub  my  eyes  and  swear, 

boat  from  surging.    Plash  they  came  I  might  have  shot  as  they  rose,  but 

down,  after  two  short  turns  (as  sud-  something  tdd   me  not  to  do  so. 

den  as  forked  lightning),  heads  down  Therefore  T  crept  back  in  my   lit- 

for  a  moment,  then  heads  up,  and  tie  punt,  and  waited.     In  another 

wings  flapping,  sousing  and  subsid-  moment  I  heard  the  swing  of  stout 

ing.     Quacks  began  &om  the  old  oars   pulled  with  time  and  power, 

drake  flrst,  and  &en  fhmi  the  rest  such  as  I  had  not  heard  for  years 

of  the  company,  and  a  racing  after  nor  since  myself  was  stroke  of  it 

one  another,  and  a  rApid  gambolling.  Of  course  I  knew  that  this  must 

Under  and  between  them   all,  the  be  a  boat  of  the  British  navy,  pro- 

jiver   lost   its   smoothness,   beaten  bably  the  captain's  gig,  and  choice 

into   ups   and   downs   that    sloped  young  fellows  rowing  her ;  and  the 

away  in  ridge  and  furrow.  tears  sprang  into  my  eyes  at  thought 

Tnese  fine  fellows  as  fat  as  butter  of  all  the  times  and  things  between, 

after  the  barley-stubble  .time,  car-  and  all  the  heavy  falls  of  life,  since 

ried  on  such  joy  and  glory  within  thus  I   clove  the  waters.     All  my 

twenty  yards  of  me,  that   I  could  heart  went  out  towards  her,  and  I 

not  bring  my  gim  to  bear  for  quiet  held  my  breath  with  longing  (as  I 

E^ot,  so  as  to  settle  four.     Like  an  looked  between  the  branches  of  the 

ancient  gunner  I  bided  my  lime,  dark  and  fluttering  tree),  just  to  let 

being  up  to  the  *  tricks  of  most  of  them  know  that  here  was  one  who 

them.     When  their  wild  delight  of  understood  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXI, — two  tOVERS. 

The  boat  came  round  the  comer-  every  indi  of  water,  to  the  steps  of 

swiftly   of  the  wooded   stretch  of  Nanton    Court :  not  the  handsome 

rock,  within  whose  creek  I  lay  con-  balustrade,  only  a  landing  of  narrow 

cealed ;  and  the  officer  in  the  stem-  stone-way,  nearer  to  me  than  the 

sheets  cried,  in  the  short  sharp  tone  western  end,  and  where  the  river-side 

of   custom,     **  Easy,    stroke ;   hold  terrace  stopped.      Two  men  spnng 

an  !  **     I  heard  htm  jerk  the  rud-  ashore  and  made  the  boat  fast  at  the 

der-lines,  as  they  passed  within  bis-  landing,  and  then  some  others  lifted 

cuit-toss  of  me,  and  with  a  heavy  out  what  seemed  to  be  a  heavy  chest, 

sheer  ho  sent  her  as  if  he  knew  and  pMed  it  on  the  topmost  step, 
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until    the    officer    haying    landed,  not  a  serrant,  a  horse,  or  eyen  a  dog 

signed  to  them  to  bear  it  further  was  moving,  and  the  only  sign  of  lifo 

to  a  oorner  of  the  parapet     I  oould  I  could  see  was  a  dull  light  in  a  litUo 

see  the  whole  of   these  doings,  and  window    over    a  narrow  doorway, 

distinguish  him  by  his  uniform,  be-  While  I  was  wondering  at  all  this, , 

cause  the  boat  and  tiie  group  of  sail-  and  the  captain  standing  gloomily, 

ors  were  not  more  than  fifty  yards  a  little  dark  figure  crossed  ^  moon- 

from   me,  and  almost  in  the  traok  light  from   the  shadowy   doorway, 

of  the  moon  from  Uie  place  where  and  the  offioer  made  a  step  or  two, 

I  was  hiding.     In  a  minute  or  two  and  held  out  his  anns  and  reoeived 

all  returned  to  the  boat  with  the  ex-  it    They  seemed  to  stay  pretty  wdl 

ception  of  the  officer,  and  I  heard  satisfied  thus,  the  figure  being  wholly 

him  give  orders  from  the  shore :  female,  until,  with  a  sadden  dumge 

^^  Round  the  point,  men  !     Keep  of  thought,  there  seemed  to  be  some 

close,  and  wait  for  me  under  tbe  sobbing.    This   led  the  captain  to 

Yellow  Hook  I  showed  you.'*  try  again  some  soft  modes  of  per* 

The  coxswain  jumped  into  t^er  suasion,  such  as  I  could  not  see 
stem-sheets,  in  a  second  or  two  they  into,  even  if  I  would  have  deigned 
had  put  about  and  the  light  gig  to  do  a  thing  aguost  my  grain  so, 
pulling  six  good  oars  shot  by  me,  becaase  I  have  been  in  that  way 
on  the  first  of  the  ebb,  as  swiftly  myself,  and  did  not  want  to  foe 
almost  as  the  wild  ducks  flew,  looked  at  However,  not  to  be  too 
Meanwhile  the  officer  stood  and  long  over  what  every  man  almost  goes 
gazed  until  they  had  roimded  the  through  (some  honestly,  and  some 
western  point,  from  which  they  had  anyhow,  but  all  tending  to  expe- 
spoiled  my  shot  so  ;  and  knowing  rlence),  my  only  desire  was,  finding 
the  vigilant  keenness  of  a  Bntiah  them  at  it,  to  get  out  of  the  way 
captaias  eyes,  I  feared  that  he  very  quickly.  For,  poor  as  I  am, 
might  espy  my  punt,  which  woidd  there  were  several  women  of  New- 
have  disgraced  me  dreadfully.  And  ton,  and  Llaleston,  and  Ewenny 
even  wiwout  this  I  felt  how  much  and  even  of  Bridgend,  our  market- 
I  would  ratber  be  far  away.  There  town,  setting  their  caps  like  sprio- 
,  could  have  been  no  man  ^lore  against  gles  at  me  I  Whereas  I  laboured  at 
my  taste  to  keep  a  watch  upon,  than  nothing  else  but  to  pay  respect  to  my 
a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  whose  poor  wife's  memory,  and  never  have 
father  might  have  been  over  me.  a  poor  woman  after  her.  And  now 
And  vigorously  as  I  called  to  mind  all  those  romantic  domgs  made  me 
that  all  I  was  doing  must  be  for  his  feel  uneasy,  and  ready  to  be  infected, « 
good,  as  well  as  for  that  of  his  rela-  so  as  to  settle  with  nothing  more 
tives,  I  could  not  find  that  satisfac-  than  had  been  offered  me  thrice,  and 
tion  which  ought  to  flow  from  such  three  times  refused — a  7-foot-and-6- 
benevolence.  However,  it  now  was  inch  mangle  ;  and  (if  she  proved  a 
too  late  to  back  out  even  if  my  tiger)  have  to  work  it  myself  per- 
desire  to  know  the  end  of  this  mat*  hi^s  I 
tor  allowed  of  it  Be  that  either  way,  these  two  ua* 

The  officer  stood  for  a  minute  or  happy    lovers   came  along,  while  I 

two  as  if  in  brown  thoughts  and  deep  was  wondering  at  them,  yet  abk  to 

melancholy,  and  turned  to  the  house  make  allowance  so,  until  they  must 

once  or  twice,  and  seemed  to  hesi-  have  seen  me,  if  they  had  a  comer 

tate  as  to  approaching  it    The  long  of  an  eye  for  anything  less  than  one 

great  house  with  the  broad  river-  another.     They  stood   on  a    plank 

front,  looked  all  dark  and  desolate ;  that  crossed  the  narrow  creek  or 
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slot  (wherein  I  ky,  under  a  willow  **  Throw  it  up,  Drake ;  my  dear 
full  of  brown  leaves),  and  scarcely  heart,  for  my  sake  throw  it  up,  and 
ten  yards  from  me.  Here  there  was  throw  over  all  ambition,  until  yon 
a  rail  across,  about  as  big  as  a  are  cleared  of  this  foul  shame." 
« kidney-bean  stick,  whereupon  they  '^  My  ambition  is  sleiider  now,*' 
leaned,  and  looked  into  the  water  he  answered,  **and  would  be  con- 
under  them.  Then  they  sighed,  and  tent  with  one  slender  lady.*'  Here 
made  such  sorrow  (streaked  some-,  he  gare  her  a  squeeze,  that  thr^t- 
how  with  happiness)  that  I  got  my-  ened  not  only  to  make  her  slender, 
self  ready  to  leap  overboard  if  either  but  also  to  make  the  rail  need  more 
or  both  of  them  should  jump  in«  stoutness,  and  me  to  keep  ready 
However,  they  had  more  sense  than  for  plunging.  *'  Nevertheless,  you 
that ;  though  they  went  on  very  know,'*  he  went  on,  when  the  plavik 
tenderly,  and  with  a  soft  stiuin  and  the  rail  put  up  with  it,  ^*  I  can 
quite  unfit  to  belong  to  a  British  not  think  of  myself  for  a  moment 
^  officer.  Being,  fr<mi  ancient  though  while  I  am  thus  on  dutr.  We  ex- 
humble  birth,  gifted  with  a  deal  of  pect  orders  for  America.'' 
delicacy,  I  puUed  out  two  plugs  of  *^  So  you  said ;  and  it  frightens 
tobacco,  which  happened  to  be  in  my  me.  If  that  should  be  so,  what 
mouth  just  now,  and  I  spared  them  ever,  evor  can  become  of  us  ?" 
both  to  stop  my  ears,  thottgfa  striking  **  My  own  dear,  you  are  a  child ; 
inwards  painfully.  I  tried' to  hear  no*  almost  a  child  fdr  a  man  like  me, 
thing  for  ever  so  long ;  but  I  found  knocked  about  the  worid  so  much 
myself  forced  to  ease  out  the  plugs,  and  ever  so  unfortunate." 
they  did  smart  so  confoundedly.  The  rest  of  his  speech  was  broken 
And  this  pair  wanted  some  one  now  into,  much  to  my  dissatisfaction,  by 
to  take  a  judicious  view  of  them,  for  a  soft  caressing  comfort,  such  as 
which  lew  men,  perhaps,  could  be  women's  pity  yields  without  any 
found  better  quaUfied  than  I  was.  consideration.  Only  they  made  all 
For  they  carried  on  in  so  high  a  sorts  of  foolish  promises,  and  eter- 
manner,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  nal  pledges,  touched  up  with  confi- 
.  oould  be  cured  by  nothing  short  of  denoe,  and  hope,  and  mutual  praise, 
married  life,  of  which  I  had  so  much  and  ^th,  and  doubt,  and  the  other 
experience.  And  the  principal  prin*  ins  and  outs  of  love, 
ciple  of  that  state  is,  that  neither  **  I  wonH  cry  any  more,"  she  said 
party  must  begin  to  make  too  mw;h  with  several  sobs- between  it ;  ''I 
of  the  other  side.  But  having  got  ought  not  to  be  so  with  you,  who 
over  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  found  are  so  strong,  and  good,  and  khid. 
myself  snug  in  a  comer,  and  able  to  Your  honour  is  cruelly  wronged  at 
regard  them  with  interest  and  much  home :  yOu  never  shall  say  that 
candour.  your  own,  own  loYo  wished  you  to 

^'  Is  there  no  hope  of  it  then,  after  peril  it  also  abroad." 

all;    after  all  you   have  done  and  He  took  her  quietly  into  his 'arms  ; 

suffered,  and  the  prayers  of  every-  and  they  seemed  to  strengthen  on<; 

body  t*"    This   was  the  maiden,  of  another.     And  to  my  eyes  came  old 

course    having    right    to    the    first  tears,  or  at  any  rate  such  as  had 

word,  and  the  last  of  it  como  long  ago.     These  two  peo|>le 

*'•  There  is  hope  enough,  my  ,dar-  stood  a  great  time,  silent,'  full  of  one 

ling ;  but  nothing  ever  comes  of  it  another,  keeping  close  with  reverent 

And    how    can  I  search    out  this  longing,  gazing  yet   not  looking  at 

strange  matter,  while  I  am  on  ser-  the  moonlight  and  the  water.    Then 

vice  sUways  r"  the  delicate  young  maiden  (for  such 
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her  yoice  and  outline  showed  her,  me^  as    you    tell    me   perpetually^ 

though  I  could  not  judge  her  face)  though   I  nerer  gave    him    cause, 

shivered  in  the  curling   fog  which  that  I  know  of." 

the   climhing    moon    had    Droughts        **  He  does  not  dislike  you,  Dirake 

Hereupon  the  captain  felt  that  her  ^Bampfylde ;    he  hates  you  with'  all, 

lungs  must  he  attended  to,  as  well  the  Tenomousi    oold,  black  hatred, 

as    her  lips,  and    her    waist,  uA  such  as  I  fear  to  think  d— <^  mj 

heart ;  and  he  said  in  a  soft  way  dear,  oh  my  dear !" 

like  a  shawl —  *^  Now    Isabel^  try  not   to  be  ao 

*^  Gome  away,  my  loyely  darling^  foolish.    I  never  could  believe  such 

from  the  cold,  and  fog,  and  mist  a  thing,  uid  I  never    wiU,  without 

Your  little  cloak  is  damp  all  throu^;  clearest  proof.    I  never  could  feel 

asid  thne  it  is  for  me  to  go.    Dis*  like  that  myself,  even  if  any  one 

cipline  I  will  have  always;    and  I  wronged  me  deep^<    And  in  spite 

must  have  the  same  with  you,  until  of  all  my  bad  luck.  Bell,   I   hwre 

you  take  conmiiand  of  me."  never  wronged  any  one.    At  least, 

^*  Many,  many  a  weary  year,  ere  more  than  yoti  know  oV^ 
I  have  the   chance  of    it,   Oi^ptain        **  Then  dofi^t  wrong  me,  my  own 

Drake."      The  young  thing  sighed  dear  love,  by  taking   no    heed  of 

as  she  spoke,  though  perhapawithr  yourself.      Here,  theeev  i^  every* 

out  any  sense  of  proplM<^.  where  seensft  to  be  his  nature.    You 

*'  Isabel,  let  us  hot  talk  like  thA^  may  be  proud   of   your  ship   and 

even  if  we  thiiric  it    The  luck  must  peQ|>l^  and  ai  eoorse  they  are  pveud 

turn  some  day,  my  darling ;  even  I  of  .  you.     You  OMy  be  orde^  to 

cannot  be  always  on  the  evil  side  of  Gibnltar,  where  wfj  have  done  ao 

it    How  often  ha»  my  Either  said  ^onously,  or  to  Aaaerica,  or  to  India, 

so  1    And  what  stronger  proof  can  I  But  wherever  you  are,  you  never 

have  than  you  ?    As  long  as  you  are.  can  be  out  of  the  readvof  that  ter> 

true  to  me "  rible  man.    His  ways  are  so  crooked. 

They  were   turning  away,  when  and  so  dark,  and  so  dreadfully  cold- 

tliis  bright    idea,  which  seems    to  blooded." 

occur  to  lovers  always,  under  some       **  Isabel,  Isabel,   now    be    quiet 

great  law  of  nature,  to  prolong  thehr  What  an  imagination  you  have !    A 

interviews ; — this  compelled  them  to  man  in  holy  orders,  a  man  of  a  good 

repeat  pretty  much  the  same  forms,  old  familv,  who  have  been  ancient 

and  ceremonies,  assurances,  pledges  friends  of  ours " 

and  suchlike,  which  had  paissed  **  A  bad  old  family,  you  mean — 
between  them  scarcely  more  than  bad  for  generations.  It  does  not 
three  or  four  minutes  ago,  I  believe,  matter,  St  course,  what  I  say,  be- 
And  again  I  looked  away,  because  I  cause  I  am  so  young  and  stupid, 
would  have  had  others  do  so  to  me ;  But  you  are  so  frank,  and  good,  and 
and  there  was  nothing  new  to  learn  simple,  and  so  very  brave  and  care- 
by  it  less,  and  I  know  that  you  will  own 

^*  Only  one  thing  more,  my  own,"  some  day — oh  it  frightens  me  so  to 

said  the  lady,  taking  his  arm  again  ;  think  of  it  1 — that  you  were  wrong 

*^one  more  thing  you  must  promise  in  this  matter,  and  your  Isabel  was 

me.  jilf  you  care  for  me  at  all,  keep  right" 

out  of    the  way  of   that  dreadful       What    his   luiswer  was  I  cannot 

man."  tell,  because  they  passed  beyond  my 

*^  Why,  how  can  I  meet  him  at  hearing  upon  their  way  towards  the 

sea,  my  Bell  ?    Even  if  he  dislikes  house.    The  young  lady,  with  her 
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long  hair  shining  like  woven  gold  footfall,  a  yard  further  ofif  every 
in  the  moonlight,  tried  (so  far  as  I  time  of  the  sound.  He  went  along 
could  see)  to  persuade  him  to  come  tiie  Braunton  rood,  to  find  his  boat 
in  with  her.  This,  however,  he  where  the  river  bends.  And  much 
would  not  do,  though  grieving  to  as  I  longed  to  know  him  better,  and 
refuse  her ;  and  she  seemed  to  know  understand  why  he  did  such  things, 
the  reason  of  it,  and  to  cease  to  urge  and  what  he  meant  by  hankering  so 
him.  In  and  out  of  many  things,  after  this  young  lady,  outside  his 
which  they  seemed  to  have  lo  tidk  own  father's  house,  and  refusing  to 
of,  he  showed  her  the  great  chest  in  go  inside  when  invited,  and  speak- 
the  dark  corner;  and  perhaps  she  ing  of  his  own  bad  luck  so  much, 
paid  good  heed  to  it  As  to  that,  and  having  a  chest  pxtt  away  from 
how  can  I  tell,  when  they  both  were  the  moonl^ht^  likewise  his  men  in 
80  far  off,  and  river-frogs  arising  f  '  the  distance  so  far,  and  compelled  to 
Yet  one  tiling  I  well  douki  tell,  or  ke^  round  the  comer,  not  to  men- 
at  any  rate '  could  have  told  it  in  tion  his  maimer  of  walking,  and 
the  times  when  my  blood  ran  fas^  swinging  his  shoulders,  almost  as  if 
and  my  habit  of  Ufe  was  romantia  the  world  was  nothing  to  him ;  al- 
Even  though  the  light  was  foggy,  though  I  had  never  been  perhaps  so 
an4  there  was  no  time  to  waste^  thorougMy  pushed  with  desire  of 
these  two  people  seemed  so  to  stay  knowledgOi  and  all  my  best  feelings 
with  a  great  dislike  of  severing.  uppermost,  there  was  nothing  for 
However,  they  managed  it  at  last ;  me  left  except  to  ponder,  and  to 
and  growing  so  cold  in  my  shoulders  chew  my  quid,  rowing  sof  Uy  through 
now,  as  weU  as  my  knees  uncomfort-  the  lanes  and  lines  of  misty  moon- 
able,  right  glad  was  I  to  hear  what  light,  to  my  little  cuddy-home  across 
the  maiden  listened  to  with  intense  tlM  tidal  river, 
despair ;  that  is  to  say,  the  captain's 
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MORE  BOBA  DI  ROMA. 
THE  MAUSOLEUM   OF  HADRIAN,    OR  THE  CASTLB  8T.    ANOELO. — CONCLUSIOy. 

CHAPTER   nil. 

On  the  24th  of  April  1585,  Felice  settle<f  by  iho  surrender  of  the  Bar- 
Perotti  became  Pope  under  the  title  gello,  or  chief  of  police,  to  the  Or- 
of  Sixtus  y.  This  bold,  imperious,  sini,  by  whom  ho  was  immediately 
and  self  -  willed  friar  succeeded  put  to  death. 
Gregory  XIII.  (Hugo  Buonconepa*  Outside  the  city  things  were  even 
gni),  a  man  of  very  different  cast '  worse.  Brigandage  was  rampant  in 
of  character.  Gregory's  acquaintance  the  Campagna  and  in  the  provinces, 
with  the  civil  and  canon  law  was  The  highest  nobles  did  not  disdain 
remarkable,  but  his  government  was  to  become  tiie  chieftains  of  bands 
so  weak  and  inefficient  that  his  of  bravocs  and  banditti,  whom  they 
name  became  afterwards  proverbial  kept  in  their  pay,  to  whom  they 
to  express  disorder,  tumult,  and  gave  protection,  and  from  whom  in 
timidity.  ^^Oorrono  i  tempi  Qr^  turn  they  received  support  Among 
fforiani^  was,  as  we  learn  from  these  may  be  instanced  Paolo  Gior> 
Tempesti,  the  phrase  by  which  in  dano  Orsini,  Duke  of  Bracciano,  tiio 
later  days  the  Romans  denoted  any  lover  of  the  famous  Vittoria  Acco- 
specially  lawless  and  violent  period  ramboni,  and  the  supposed  murderer 
During  his  reign,  brigandage,  assas-  of  her  husband  and  his  own  wife, 
sination,  and  crime  of  every  kind  Surrounded  by  strong  bands  of  on- 
convidsed  the  State.  In  Rome,  the  scrupulous  followers,  he  estal^ished 
streets  were  the  theatre  of  perpetual  himself  in  his  numerous  castles, 
conflict  between  the  partisans  of  the  .defied  the  power  of  ^Church  and 
noble  houses  and  families  who  were  State,  and  carried  on  with  impuni^ 
at  feud  with  each  other.  Cardinals  a  lawless  course  of  war  and  brigand- 
and  Monsignori  were  attacked  in  age.  Ludovico  Orsini,  the  assassin 
their  carriages,  cut  off  from  their  of  Vittoria,  was  also  notorious  for 
bouses,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  his  violent  and  reckless  character; 
wherever  they  could,  and  only  se-  and  a  still  more  striking  example 
cured  their  return  by  strong  guards  of  the  times  was  Giovanni  Battista 
of  soldiers.  The  police  on  one  del  Monte,  who,  in  league  with 
occasion  having  arrested  a  criminal  certain  leaders  of  banditti,  attacked 
in  the  Orsini  Palace,  were  assaulted,  in  open  day  the  to^^Ti  of  Civita 
as  they  were  bearing  him  away,  by  Castellana,  and  massacred  his  ene- 
an  armed  band  led  bv  some  of  the  mies  who  there  opposed  him.  Pic- 
chief  of  the  young  nobles,  belonging  colomini,  Duke  of  Monte  Marciano, 
to  the  houses  of  the  Orsini,  Rusti-  and  Lamberto  Malatesta  of  the 
cucci,  and  Capizucchi.  The  conflict  family  of  Rimini,  were  equally  law- 
lasted  no  less  than  three  days,  and  less ;  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
spread  through  Rome.  All  the  country,  assaulting  castles  and  towns, 
principal  nobles  joined  in  it  The  and  laying  the  people  imdcr  contri- 
.<;trcets  were  strewn  with  dead  and  bution,  with  complete  impunity, 
wounded,  the  shops  were  closed.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
and  everywhere  reigned  terror  and  Sixtus  V.  came  to  tlio  throne.  Be- 
confusion.     At  last  the  matter  was  fore  he  was  fairly  seated  in  his  chair, 
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it  was  felt  that  the  reins  of  power  either  hetray  their  accomplices,  or 
'  were  in  new  and  strong  hands,  even  assassinate  them.  Some  of  the 
Determined  to  insure  hj  the  strictest  strongest  of  the  banditti  at  first 
'  measures  the  peace  of  the  city  and  defied  the  Pope,  and  even  dared  to 
«  the. State,  on  the  very  morning  after  attack  the  city,  but  one  by  one 
his  election  he  addresa^ed  the  con-  they  were  forced  to  yield.  The 
servators  of  the  city,  ordering  them  Castle  St  Angelo  then  saw  many 
on  peril  of  their  lives  to  see  to  it  an  execution.  Malatesta,  who  dur- 
that  justice  was  firmly  and  sternly  ing  Gr^ory's  reign  had  been  the 
administered.  To  the  chief  of  the  scourge  of  the  Marches  and  the  Ro- 
Orsini  his  bearing  was  such  that  magna,  was  surrendered  to  SLxtus  V. 
this  powerful  noble  thought  it  pru-  by  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  whose 
dent  to  assure  his  safety  by  flight  territory  he  had  sought  refuge  ;  and 
Even  before  his  coronation  he  issued  he  was  carried  to  Rome  and  publicly 
an  edict  prohibiting  the  carrying  executed  at  St  Angelo.  Nor  was 
of  firearms ;  and  this  having  been  the  Pope  contented  with  the  punish- 
disobeyed  by  four  young  brothers  ment  of  new  crimes,  but  crimes  long 
of  the  band  of  Sforza,  who  were  ago  committed  were  also  expiated 
found  in  the  streets  armed  with  on  the  scaffold.  Among  others, 
arquebuses,  they  were  immediately  Count  Attilio  Baschi,  of  Bologna, 
arrested;  and  despite  the  earnest  was  then  executed  for  a  crime  of 
prayers  of  the  cardinals,  who  came  '  parricide  committed  forty  years  be- 
to  &e  Pope  at  night,  and  throwing  fore.  Fossombrone,  the  accomplice 
themselves  at  his  feet^  besoueht  him  of  Ludovico  Orsini  in  the  assassi- 
to  remember  that  executions  before  a  nation  of  Yincenzo  Yitelli,  was  also 
coronation  were  unknown  in  Rome,  torn  by  the  pincers  and  hanged  there. 
<  the  sentence  of  death  was  ordered  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  expiation  of 
to  be  carried  out  On  the  following  crimes  long  after  they  had  been  com- 
moming  they  were  all  hung  on  the  mitted  that  a  famous  pasquinade 
Bridge  of  St.  Angelo ;  and  the  ghast-  was  made,  in  which  the  statues  of 
ly  spectacle  of  their  dead  bodies  still  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  standing  on 
hanging  in  the  air  met  the  eyes  of  the  Bridge  of  St  Angelo,  hold  the 
the  Pope  as  he  passed  the  bridge  following  dialogue : — **  Why,"  says 
with  his  procession  to  his  corona-  St  Paul  to  St  Peter,  "  do  you  carry 
tion.  •  that  travelling  sack  on  your  shoul 
It  was  plain  that  Sixtus  Y.  was  ders?"  "Because,"  answered  St. 
in  earnest,  i^id  Rome  trembled.  Peter, "  I  am  afraid  of  being  con- 
Qreat  was  the  public  indignation,  demned  for  having  cut  ofi*  t£e  ear 
but  great  also  was  the  fear.     Within  of  Malchus." 

four  days  after  his  election  a  great  The  Church  also  felt  the  severe 

change  was  manifest,  and  the  Pope  rule  of    Sixtus,  and    convent-walls 

sternly  carried  on  the  work  he  had  were    no  longer  a  safe  refuge  for 

b^un.     By  a   bull  issued    on  the  crime.     A  Franciscan  friar  was  hung 

80th  of    April,  six    days  after  his  on  the  Bridge  of  St  Angelo.      An- 

*                   election,  ho  summoned  all  his  sub-  nibaldi    Capello,  a  priest,  who  was 

jects  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  pursuit  accused  of  conveying  information  to 

and  capture  of  brigands ;  and  at  the  England  of  what  was  occurring  in 

sound  of  the  alarm-bell  he  ordered  Rome,  was  degraded  from  his  office, 

aU  to  take  arms  and  pursue  them,  had  his  tongue  and  hands  cut  off*, 

Prices  were  set  on  the  heads  of  the  and  was  then  hanged  on  the  same 

brigands,  and  rewards  and  full  par-  bridge.     A    friar  who    excited    the 

don  were  offered  to  any  who  would  peoj^e    by  falsely  pretending    that 
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miracles  were  wrought  by  an  image  the  author  if  he  would  arow  him- 
in  Sta  Maria  del  Popolo,  was  scourged  sell  But  when  he  did  avow  him- 
the  whole  length  of  the  Corso.  The  self,  the  Pope  ordered  his  tongue 
Cardinal  Guasta  Yillani  was  arrest-  and  his  hands  to  be  cut  off, 
od  for  disobedience;  and  when-  the  Mutilation  was  one  of  the  com-/ 
Cardinal  de  Medicis  intervened  in  monest  punishments  of  this  time, 
his  favour,  the  Pope  said,  **Your  The  barbarities  of  the  earlier  ages 
language  astonishes  us.  We  intend  still  existed,  and  branding,  burning, 
to  be  obeyed  here  in  Rome  by  our  quartering,  dragging  by  horses,  lop- 
own  people,  as  we  hope  to  be  obeyed  ping  off  limbs,  and  tearing  out 
by  princes."  tongues,  were  of  constant  occur- 
So  d(.termined  was  Slxtus  to  root  rence.  The  cruel  nature  of  Sixtus 
out  crime,  that  he  often  was  guilty,  was  well  typified  by  the  fact,  that, 
in  so  doing,  of  injustice  and  of  during  the  Carnival,  at  each  end  of 
cruelty.  On  one  occasion  he  hanged  the  Cprso  was  a  gibbet,  erected  to 
a  woman  because  she  had  allowed  inspire  fear  and  to  check  crime, 
her  daughter  to  become  the  mistress  One  of  the  crudest  cases  of  this 
of  a  noble ;  and  the  daughter,  attired  time  is  that  of  the  aged  Count  Pe- 
in  a  rich  dress  given  her  by  her  poli  of  Bologna.  This  nobleman 
lover,  was  forced  to  be  present  at  nad  at  one  time  given  refuge  to  a 
the  execution  of  her  mother.  Nic-  bandit  in  one  of  his  castles.  The 
colino  Azzelino,  a  captain  in  the  apostolic  legate  thereupon  demanded 
Pontifical  guard,  was  also  executed  that  he  should  be  surrendered ;  but 
for  having  wounded  an  ensign  in  his  Pepoli  answered,  that  as  his  castle 
company  ;  and  some  young  nobles,  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire  ho  was  not 
among  whom  were  Virginio  Orsini,  bound  to  give  him  up.  The  legate 
Ascanio  Sforza,  and  Marc  Antonio  then  sent  a  force  to  take  him,  but 
Incoronati,  having  made  light  of  the  his  soldiers  were  repulsed  by  the 
Pope's  rigorous  edicts  by  setting  up  people  of  the  Coimt  The  Cardi- 
a  row  of  cats'  heads  on  the  points  of  nal  then  arrested  Pepoli,  with  the 
pikes  along  the  Bridge  of  St  Angelo,  approbation  of  the  Pope,  and  Pe- 
were  arrested,  and  narrowly  escaped  poli  was  ordered  to  surrender  the 
with  their  lives.  Such,  at  last,  was  bandit,  under  pain,  in  case  of  re- 
the  fear  of  the  Pope,  that  his  very  fusal,  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
name  was  used  by  mothers  to  fright-  all  his  property.  Vainly  the  Duke 
en  their  children  to  obedience — ^just  of  Ferrara  and  the  Cardinal  d'Este 
as  tile  Black  Douglas's  name  was  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  Pope's 
used  in  the  early  days  of  Scotland,  severity.  Ho  was  inexorable ;  so 
*'  Zitto  t  ecco  S€»to  che  passa."  also  was  Pepoli,  who  considering  his 
For  one  pasquinade  Sixtus  ex-  honour  engaged,  absolutely  refused 
acted  a  savage  punishment,  altoge-  to  yield  him  up ;  and  appealed  to  the 
ther  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  Emperor  to  sustain  him,  by  a  letter 
and  in  breach  of  honour  and  good  which  was  intercepted,  in  which  he 
faith.  Marforio,  alluding  to  the  .expressed  a  hope  that  he  should 
fact  that  the  Pope's  sister.  Donna  escape  from  the  hands  of  this  tyrant 
Camilla,  was  a  washerwoman,  asks  monk. '  He  was  then  condemned  to 
Pasquin  why  ho  wears  such  dirty  death,  and  strangled  in  his  prison 
linen.  To  this  Pasquin  replies,  on  the  27th  of  August  1686. 
**  Because  my  washerwoman  has  Under  the  severe  rule  of  Sixtus, 
been  made  a  princess."  On  hearing  brigandage  and  public  violence  suf- 
this,  the  Pope  proclaimed  a  reward  fered  a  death-blow.  His  action  was 
of  600  crowns  and  safety  of  life  to  always  bold  and    unrelenting,  and 
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often  cruel,  but  he  brought  Rome  tions  were  accordingly  made  to  the 

out  of  the  chaos  of  tumult  and  vio-  Pope   to   defend   them    from   their 

lence  into  order  and  peace.      The  father,  and  to  punish  him  for  his 

old  days  are  oyer,  and  from  this  crimes.     But   the    Pope    permitted 

time  forward    the  face  of  history  Francesco    to    compound    for    his 

changes  in  Rome.      There  is  less  crimes  by  the  payment  of  100,000 

Eublic   tumult,    less    violence,    less  crowns,  although  he  listened  to  the 

rigandage,  and  more  law  and  jus-  prayers  of  the  eldest  daughter,  and, 

tice.      The    haughty  and    reckless  withdrawing  her  from  his  violenc, 

power  of  the  nobility  is  curbed,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Carlo  Qh- 

the  people   enjoy  more   quiet  and  bbridli.     By  this  act  Francesco  Cenci 

more  safety,  both  of  property  and  of  was  so  enraged  that  he  imprisoned 

limb.      A  year  after  the  Pope  had  his  youngest  daughter  Beatrice  in 

been  seated  on  the  throne,  he  con^-  his  palace,  allowing  no  one  to  ap- 

plained  that  he  had  been  able  to  proaeh  her,  carrying  her  food  to  her 

destroy  only-  7000    out    of    27,000  himself,  and  often  inflicting  blows 

brigands   who   ravaged    his  domin-  upon  her  with  a  stick.     Worse  than 

ions.      But  long  ere  he  ceased  to  this,   he    conceived    an    incestuous 

reign,  his  unrelenting  rule  had  al-  passion  for  her,  and  endeavoured, 

most  entirely  rooted    out  brigand-  now    by    blandishment    and    now 

age.*  by  violence,    to    frighten    her    into 

In   the  year   1599   occurred   the  submission.     But    his    effort    was 

tragical  story  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  so  vain.     She  found  means,   however, 

familiar    to  all  the  world,  and    so  to  send  to  the  Pope  a  supplication, 

closely  connected  by  tradition  with  imploring  him  to  remove  her  from 

the  Castle  St  Angelo.     Her  father,  this  horrible  position ;  but  the  Pope 

Count    Francesco   Cenci  of    Rome,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  entreaties, 

was  the   son  of   Monsignore   Cenci,  Maddened    by    this    violence    and 

who,  as  treasurer  under  the  Ponti-  cruelty,  and  incapable  of  defending 

ficate  of    Pius  v.,  had  amassed  an  themselves  against  him,  the  whole 

enormous  fortune,  which  he  left  to  family  then    sought  to  free    them- 

his  only  son,  Francesco;  and  this  selves  from  their  tyrant  by  taking 

fortune    Francesco    afterwards    in-  his   life.      With   the   assistance  -of 

creased  by  marriage  with  Lucrezia  Monsignor  Guerra,   a  young  eccle- 

Petroni,  a  lady  of  a  noble  Roman  siastic  who  was  in   love  with   Bea- 

family.     His  life  was  infamous,  and  trice,  they  induced  two  of  the  vassals 

stained  with   every  species  of   vice  of  Francesco  Cenci,  named  Marzio 

and  crime,  for  all  of  which,  in  the  and  Olimpio,  whom  by  his  conduct 

then  venal  condition  of  the  Church,  he  had  made  his  enemies,  to  assas- 

he  was  enabled  to  purchase  immu-  sinate  him.     During  the  summer  of 

nity  by  the  payment  of  large  sums  1598  he  had  gone  to  the  Castle  of 

of  money.     Towards  the  dose  of  a  Petrella,  taking  with  him  his  family, 

life  spent  in  debauchery  and  wicked-  and  there  the  plan  was  carried  into 

ness,  and  when  he  had  become  an  execution.     After  midnight,  on  the 

old  man,  he  conceived  a  hatred  of  night  of  the  9th  of  Septemt>er,  the 

his  children,  which  seems  to  have  two  assassins  were  introduced  into 

possessed  him  like  a  sort  of  mania,  his  chamber,  where  he  was  sleeping 

and  exhibited  itself  in  various  forms  profoundly,  overcome    by  a    potion 

of  violence  and  cruelty.      Supplica-  mixed  wi&  opium,  which  had  been 


♦  A  full  and  intere»Ung  report  of  this  period  will  be  foond  in  the  able  work  of 
Baron  Hubner  on  iSixtus  V. 
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administered  to  him.  But  they  re-  deed,  and  then  he  confessed  the 
turned  after  a  short  time,  declaring  crime  and  designated  his  accom* 
that  they  conld  not  in  cold  hlood,  plices.  Qiacomo  and  Bernardo  were 
kin  an  old  man  while  he  was  sleep-  accordingly  arrested  and  imprisoned 
ing.  Beatrice  then  exclaimed, —  in  the  Corte-Sayella,  while  Lucrezla 
**  Since  yon  have  not  courage  to  and  Beatrice  were  confined  to  their 
murder  a  sleeping  man,  I  will  kill  own  house  under  strict  guard.  Later 
my  father  myself,  but  your  lives  they  were  conducted  to  the  same 
shall  not  be  long  secure."  On  hear-  prison  with  the  brothers,  and  then 
ing  these  words  the  assassins  took  an  examination  was  held.  AH  per- 
courage,  again  entered  the  chamber,  slstently  denied  the  crime,  particu- 
and  killed  Francesco,  by  driving  a  larly  Beatrice.  And  such  was  her 
nail  through  his  temples.  They  influence  over  Mando  that  he  form- 
then  departed,  and  the  others  wrap-  ally  retracted  all  that  he  had  deposed 
ped  the  body  in  a  sheet,  carried  it  at  Naples,  and  died  under  torture, 
out  to  an  open  gallery  overhan^ng  resolutely  refusing  to  confess, 
the  garden,  and  threw  it  down  mto  There,  not  being  proof  enough  to 
an  elder-tree  beneath,  so  as  to  give  convfct  the  Cenci  family,  they  were 
the  impression  to  those  who  might  now  transferred  to  the  Castle  St. 
find  him  there,  that  while  crossing  Angelo,  where  some,  at  least,  of 
this  gallery  in  the  dark,  and  leaning  them  were  put  to  the  torture ;  but 
against  the  small  rails  that  bounded  as  they  still  denied  their  guilt,  all 
it,  they  had  given  way,  and  he  had  proceedings  were  suspended,  s  and 
been  precipitated  down  to  his  death  they  remained  in  the  Castle  for 
by  accident  several  months  in  tranquillity.      But 

So,  indeed,  it  appeared  ^e  next  at  last  one  of  the  murderers  of 
day.  There  were  no  circumstances  Olimpio  fell  into  the  hands  of 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  violent  justice,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
death,  and  Lucrezia  and  Beatrice  been  commissioned  to  assassinate 
made  fei^ed  lamentations,  so  that  him  by  Monsignor  Guerra.  This 
no  suspicion  attached  to  them.  He  prelate,  fortunately  for  himself,  got 
was.  then  buried  with  all  the  cus-  wind  of  this  fact  at  a  very  early 
ternary  rites,  and  the  family  returned  period,  and,  disguising  himself  as  a 
to  Rome.  charcoal-man,  blacking  his  fair  face 

Doubts  afterwards  grew  up,  and  light  hair,  and  driving  before 
founded  upon  several  suspicious  cir-  him  two  asses,  he  had  tiie  lade  to 
cumstances  which  came  to  light,  escape  out  of  Rome  to  a  place  of 
information  of  which  was  sent  to    safety. 

Rome.  But  no  step  was  taken  His  flight,  however  was  disas- 
against  the  family  for  several  trous  to  we  Cenci  family,  for  it  was 
months ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  looked  upon  as  an  admission  ot  the 
voungest  son  of  Francesco  died,  truth  of  the  murderer^s  accusation, 
leaving  only  two  brothers,  Giacomo  and  they  were  immediately  transfer- 
and  Bernardo.  Monsignor  Guerra,  red  from  the  Castle  to  Corte-Savella, 
alarmed  at  the  aspect  matters  were  and  put  to  the  torture.  The  two 
taking,  and  fearing  that  Marzio  and  sons,  unable  to  bear  this  agony, 
Olimpio  might  be  induced  to  con-  confessed,  and  so  did  Lucrezia  wheh 
fess,  now  hired  assassins  to  murder  put  to  the  torture  of  the  cord.  But 
them.  But  fhcy  succeeded  only  in  Beatrice  endured  her  torture  with 
assassinating  Olimpio.  Marzio,  who  firmness,  and  strenuously  refused  to 
escaped,  soon  afterwards  was  im-  confess  that  she  was  guilty.  Ulisse 
prisoned  in  Naples  for   some   mis-    Moscato,  her  examiner,  was  so  im- 
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pressed  by  the  spirit  and  character  aud  that  there  should  be  found  ad- 
she  displayed  in  her  examination,  vocates  depraved  enough  to  defend 
that  he  would  not  convict  her,  but  so  horrible  a  crime.  These  words 
referred  the  whole  question  to  the  silenced  all  but  Farinacci,  who  said, 
PQpe.  The  Pope,  thinking  that  *'  Holy  father,  we  have  not  faUen  at 
her  beauty  and  eloquence  might  your  feet  to  defend  the  atrocity  of 
have  had  its  influence  in  soften-  the  crime,  but  to  save  the  life  of  the 
ing  the  heart  of  her  judge,  com-  innocent,  when  your  Holiness  will 
mitted  her  to  another  judge,  and  deign  to  hear  me.''  The  Pope  then 
ordered  the  more  strenuous  tor-  vielded;  and  in  a  colloquy  of  lour 
ture  of  the  hair.  When  she  was  hours*  diu^tion,  he  set  forth  with 
already  tried  under  this  torture,  such  power  and  eloquence  the 
he  brought  before  her  her  broth-  crimes  of  Francesco  Genci,  and  the 
ers  and  her  mother-in-law,  who  ex-  cruel  wrongs  his  family  had  receiv- 
horted  her  to  confess.  For  some  ed  at  his  hands,|  that  the  Pope  was 
time  she  resisted  their  entreaties,  touched  to  pity,  and,  taking  the 
but  at  last  she  said,  *^  So  you  all  writings  of  the  advocates,  dismissed 
wish  to  die,  and  to  disgrace  and  them.  Instead  of  retiring  to  rest, 
ruin  our  house !  This  is  not  right ;  he  spent  the  whole  night  in  study- 
but  since  it  so  pleases  you,  so  let  it  ing  the  cause  with  the  Cardinal 
be."  Then,  turning  to  the  jailers,  S.  Marcello,  and  going  over  all  the 
she  told|  them  to  unbind  her,  and  to  most  exculpatory  arguments  of  Far- 
bring  aU  the  examinations  to  her,  inacci  ^  and,  finally,  his  mind  was 
saying,  *^  What  I  ought  to  confess,  so  impressed  that  he  su^ended  the 
that  will  I  confess :  that  to  which  I  course  of  justice,  and  gave  hopes 
ought  to  assent,  to  that  will  I  assent ;  that  he  would  pardon  them  all. 
and  that  which  I  ought  to  dei^.  Such,  in  all  probaoility,  would  have 
that  will  I  deny."  This  was  held  been  the.  result,  but  unfortunately 
to  be  sufficient,  and  she  was  con-  at  this  moment  there  occurred  a  case 
victed  without  having  confessed  ;  of  matricide  in  a  noble  family  in 
nor  is  there  any  indication  that  she  Rome,  by  which  he  was  so  exasper- 
ever  did  confess  her  guilt  ated  that  he  immediately  gave  over 
The  Pope  thereupon  ordered  that  the  cause,  and  ordered  the  sentence 
they  should  all  be  tied  to  the  tails  to  be  executed  on  them  alL 
of  horses  and  dragged  toough  the  Many  nobles  then  hastened  to 
streets,  and  afterwards  beheaded,  the  palace  of  the  Pope,  and  be* 
Many  cardinals  and  princes  inter-  sought  him  to  mitigate  the  terms  of 
ceded  in  their  behalf,  and  entreated  the  sentence,  to  allow  at  least  Lucre- 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  draw  ^  and  Beatrice  to  be  executed  in 
up  their  defence.  This  the  Pope '  private,  and  to  pardon  the  innocent 
reused  at  first,  but  he  afterwards  Bernardo  ;  and  their  prayers  pre- 
allowed  them  twenty  -  five  days'  vailed  so  far  as  that  Bernardo  was 
time.  The  most  celebrated  Konum  pigrdoned,  with  the  condition  that 
advocates  undertook  their  defence,  he  should  be  present  at  the  death  of 
and  at  the  appointed  time  brought  the  others,  and  that  their  punish- 
their  writings  to  the  Pope.  The  ment  was  mitigated  to  simple  de- 
first  speaker,  Nicholas  de  Angelis,  capitation.  But  so  sudden  was  tiie 
had  made  but  little  progress,  when  order  for  the  sentence,  that  the  life 
the  Pope  angrily  interrupted  him,  of  Bernardo  was  only  saved  by  the 
saying  that  he  greatly  wondered  that  delay  of  a  few  hours,  necessitated 
there  existed  in  Home  children  un-  by  the  building  of  the  scafibld,  and 
natural  enough  to  kill  their  father,  by  the  tardiness  of  the  confraternity 
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of  mercy  who  were  to  accompany  fastenings ;  and  instead  of  manacles, 

the  condemned  to  the  scaffold ;  and  their  wrists  were  bound  by  a  silken 

he  was  only  informed  of  his  reprioTe  cord  fastened  to  their  girdles,  and 

after  he  had  left  his  c€^  on  the  way  allowing  a  free  use  of  &eir  hands, 

to    execution,    and    when    he   was  and  each  bore  in  her  left  hand  the 

already   on   the   scaffold,  which  he  sign   of    benediction.      On  arriving 

was  the  first  i^  mount  at  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angdo,  Bernardo 

On  Saturday,  the  1 1th  of  Sep-  was  left  on  the  scaffold,  while  the 
tember  1599,  the  sentence  was  ex-  others  wert  conducted  to  the  ohapeL 
ecuted  on  a  lofty  scafibld  erected  During  their  absence,  the  poor 
oyer  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo,  in  youth,  overcome  by  the  h(HTor  of 
front  of  the  Castle.  The  order  was  his  position,  and  supposing  l^t 
carried  to  the  prisoners  at  five  o'clock  he  was  to  be  the  first  to  sufibr 
on  Fridi^y  evening,  and  communi-  deatii,  €ell  down  in  a  deadly 
cated  to  them  at  six  the  next  morning,  swoon  fronv  which  he  was  with 
Beatrice,  on  hearing  it,  broke  into  a  difficulty  recovered,  and  then'  he 
piercing  lamentation  and  passionate  was  seated  opposite  the  block, 
gesture,  exclaiming,  ^*  How  is  it  pos-  Lucrezia  was  first  brought  forth 
sible,  0  my  Go<i  that  I  must  so  alone,  and  finding  it  difficult  to 
suddenly  die  V  But  Lucrezia  re-  accommodate  her  head  to  the 
ceived  it  with  resignation,  and  by  block,  the  executioner  removed 
her  exhortations  calmed  her  daugh-  her  handkerchief  and  uncovered 
ter-in-law,  and  both  proceeded  at  her  neck,  which  was  still  hand- 
once  to  the  chapd  to  pray.  A  some,  although  she  was  fifty  years 
notary  was  then  summoned  to  make  of  age.  She  blushed  deeply  as  this 
their  wills.  Beatrice  left  15,000  was  done,  and,  lifting  her  eyes, 
crowns  to  the  Sacre-Stimmate  Fra-  filled  with  tears,  to  heaven  ez- 
temity,  and  ordered  all  her  dowry  claimed, — *•*'  Behold,  dearest  Jesus, 
to  be  distributed  into^  marriage  por-  this  guilty  soul  about  to  appear 
tions  for  fifty  maidens.  After  recit-  before  you  to  give  an  account  of 
ing  prayers,  psalms,  and  litanies,  its  acts  mingled  with  so  many 
they  confessed  at  eight  o'clock,  heard  crimes.  When  it  shall  appear 
mass,  and  received  the  holy  com-  before  thy  Godhead,  I  pray  Thee 
munion.  After  this  they  dressed  to  look  on  it  with  an  eye  of  m^Hsy, 
themselves  in  black,  each  assisting  and  not  of  justice.''  She  then 
the  other,  and  conducted  themi^lves  placed  her  head  on  the  block,  and 
with  simple  courage,  digni^,  and  began  to  recite  tiie  psalm,  Muorere 
resignation.  **  Mother,"  said  Bea-  mn,  DmtSy  and  when  she  arrived  at 
trice,  *^  the  hour  of  our  departure  is  ^ewordBet  secundum  mult itudinem, 
drawing  near :  let  us  dress,  tiierefore,  the  axe  fell  When  the  executioner 
in  these  clotnes,  and  mutually  aid  lifted  up  the  head,  the  face  kmg 
each  other  in  this  last  offica"  retained   its  vivacity,  until   it  was 

The  funeral  procession  began  at  covered  in  a  black  cloth,  and  placed 
the  Bridge  of  St  Angelo,  and  passed  in  a  comer  below  the  scaffold, 
down  the  Via  dell  Orso  traversing  While  the  scaffold  was  being  ar> 
the  city  to  the  Palazzo  Oenci,  and  ranged  for  Beatrice,  and  the  oon- 
then*  turning  to  the  Oorte-Savella,  fraternity  had  gone  to  the  chj^>el 
where  it  was  joined  by  Beatrice  and  for  her,  the  balcony  of  a  sbofi, 
Lucrezia,  each  dressed  in  black,  and  which  was  overcrowded  with  spec- 
covered  by  a  veil  which  reached  to  tators,  gave  way,  and  four  persons 
the  girdle.  They  wore  velvet  slip-  beneath  it  were  wounded,  <^  whom 
pers,    with    silk    roses    and    gold  two  died.     On  hearing  this  noise, 
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Beatrice  asked  if  her  mother  had  voice:  "Now  that  I  am  about  to 
died  well ;  and  being  assured  that  present  myself  before  the  tribunal  of 
she  had,  she  knelt  before  the  mfallible  truth,  I  swear  that  if  my 
crucifiju  and  said^ — "  Be  Thou  ever-  Saviour,  pardoning  me  my  faults, 
lastingly  thanked,  0  my  most  shall  place  me  in  the  road  to  salva- 
gracious  Saviour,  since,  by  the  tion,  I  will  incessantly  pray  for  the 
good  death  of  my  mother,  Thou  preservation  of  his  Holiness,  who 
hast  gi?en  me  assurance  of  Thy  has  spared  me  the  aggravation  of 
mercy  towards  me.^'  Then  rising,  the  punishment  but  too  much  due 
she  courageously  and  devoutly  to  my  enormous  crime,  and  has 
walked  towards  the  scaffold,  repeat*  granted  life  to  my  brother  Bernardo, 
ing  by  the  way  several  prayers  with  who  is  most  innocent  of  the  guilt  of 
such  fervour  of  spirit  that  all  who  parricide,  as  I  have  constantly  de- 
heard  her  shed  tears  of  compassion,  clared  in  all  my  examinations.  It 
Ascending  the  scaffold,  she  thus  only  afflicts  me,  in  these  last  mo- 
prayed  :  **  Mo8t  beloved  Jesus,  who,  ments,  that  he  should  have  been 
relinquishing  Thy  divinity,  becamest  obliged  to  be  present  at  so  fatal  a 
a  man,  and  didst  through  love  scene.  But  since,  0  my  God,  it 
purge  my  sinful  soul  of  its  original  has  so  pleased  thee,  Jiat  Doluntaa 
sin  with  Thy  precious  blood;  deign,  tua  '* — so  speaking,  he  knelt  down. 
I  beseech  Thee,  to  accept  that  which  The  executioner  blinded  his  eyes, 
I  am  about  to  shed  at  Thy  most  tied  his  legs  to  the  scaffold,  and 
merciful  tribunal  as  a  penalty  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  temples 
which  may  cancel  my  many  crimes,  with  a  loaded  hanuner,  cut  off  his 
and  spare  me  a  part  of  that  punish-  head,  and  then  cut  him  into  four 
ment  justly  due  to  me.^'  She  then  pieces,  which  were  fixed  on  the 
bent  her  head  to  the  block,  reciting  hooks  of  the  scaffolding, 
the  psalm,  De  prqfundis;  and  as  The  bodies  of  Lucrezia  and 
she  arrived  at  the  words  fiant  aurea  Beatrice  were  left  on  the  bridge 
tu(By  the  axe  fell,  and  the  body  gave  until  the  evening,  illuminated  by 
a  violent  spasm^  discomposing  her  two  torches,  and  surrounded  by 
dress.  The  executioner  then  lifted  silch  a  concourse  of  people  that  it 
her  head  to  the  view  of  tiie  spec-  was  impossible  to  cross  the  bridge, 
tators,  and  as  he  was  lowering  An  hour  after  dark  the  body  of 
it  with  the  body  into  the  bier,  Beatrice  was  placed  in  a  cpffin 
the  rope  by  which  ha  held  them  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall, 
slipped  from  his  hold,  and  both  richly  adorned  with  gold.  Garlands 
fell  to  the  ground,  shedding  a  of  flowers  were  placed,  one  at  her 
great  deal  of  blood.  At  this  many  head  and  another  at  her  feet,  and 
persons  fainted  among  the  crowd  the  body  was  strewn  with  flowers, 
of  spectators  and  fell  half  dead.  It  was  then  accompanied  to  the 
Bernardo,  utterly  overcome,  again  Church  of  St  Pietro  in  Montorio 
fell  into  a  deadly  swoon,  and  it  was  by  the  confraternity  of  the  Order 
thought  lor  a  time  that  he  was  of  Mercy,  and  followed  by  many 
dead ;  but  at  last,  after  a  quarter  of  Franciscan  monks,  with  great  pomp 
an  hour,  he  was  brought  back  to  life  and  innumerable  torches ;  and  four 
by  the  use  of  the  most  efficacious  hours  after  dark  she  was  there 
remedies.  buried  before  the  high  altar,  after 
Giaoomo  was  now  brought  to  the  the  customary  ceremony  had  been 
scaffold.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  performed.  The  body  of  Lucrezias, 
Bernardo,  and  then  turning  to  the  accompanied  in  like  manner,  was 
crowd  he  addressed  them  in  a  loud  carried  to  the  Church  of  St  Gregorio 
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and  after  the  ceremony  honourably  canio,  and  Carlo  di  BastiaDO,  soldiers 

buried.  in  the  Oastle,  aoertain  smn  of  moaej, 

Bernardo  was  reconducted  to  the  in  recompense  for  their  services — 

prison  of  the  Tor  di  Nona,  where  he  showing  plainly  that  she  had  been 

was  attacked  l^  a  burning  fever,  imprisoned  there, 

and  was'yery  ill  for  a  long  time.  The  translation  of  the  narratiYe 

He  remained  here  a  prisoner  until  giyen  by  Mr.  Rossetti  in  his  laie  edi- 

the  month  of  September  in  the  same  tion  of  Shdley*s  Poems,  and  pre- 

year,  when  he  obtained  his  liberty  fixed  to  the  remarkable  tragedy  of 
by  paying   25,000    crowns    to    the  .  "  The  Oenci,"  differs  in  many  piotic- 

Hospital  of  the  Sanfissima  Trinitit  nkrs  from  tiie  manuscript  copy  of 

dei  Pellegrini.     He  afterwards  mar-  the  narratiye  now  in  my  possession, 

ried  and  had  children,  among  whom  which  was  taken  from  the  original 

was  a  son,  Ghristophero.  manuscript  written  on  the  25u  of 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some  SeptembOT,  a  fortnight  after  the  ex- 
persons  whether  Beatrice  was  oyer  ecution.  It  is  quite  possible,  how- 
tortured,  or  eyen  imprisoned,  in  eyer,  ttiat  there  may  have  been 
Castle  St  Angelo.  In  the  narratiye  more  than  one  narratiye  of  these 
of  these  events,  stilt  preserved  in  ervents  preserved  in  the  family. 
the  archives  of  the  Cenoi  family.  Whether,  therefore,  Beatrice  were 
it  is,  however,  distinctly  stated  that  tortured  in  Castle  6t  Angelo  or  not, 
the  children  of  Francesco  Cenci  were  there  can  be  little  doabt^  if  this  nar- 
conducted  to  torture  in"  CastcUo" —  rative  be  correct,  that  she  was  im- 
the  phrase  in  the  original  manuscript  prisoned  there ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
is  *Milla  tortura  furono  condotd  gli  to  refuse  credence  to  the  tradition 
flgli  del  Signer  Francesco  Cenci  in  that  their  trial— or  rather  their  ex- 
Castello."  The  phrase  "  gli  figli  *'  aminations,  for  the  process  to  whidi 
may,  indeed,  mean  either  the  sons  or  they  were  subjected  can  scareely  be 
the  children ;  but  as  the  tradition  is  called  a  trial — were  in  the  Oastle 
that  Beatrice  was  tortured  in  the  St.  Angelo.  And  the  portrait  of  the 
Castle,  and  the  yery  dungeons  where  celebrated  Farinacci,  who  so  greatly 
she  and  Lucrezia  were  confined  and  distinguished  himself  in  this  ease, 
suflbred  are  still  shown,  it  would  paint^  on  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
seem  more  probable  that  it  means  Great  Hall  as  in  the  act  of  entering, 
the  children.  She  certainly  was  would  seem  strongly  to  corroborate 
not  afterwards  exempted  from  the  this  fact,  since  otherwise  there  would 
torture  inflicted  on  her  brothers,  but  seem  to  be  little  propriety  in  paint- 
was  even  more  severely  tried.  It  ingtus  portrait  here  in  fresco, 
would  seem  equally  certain  that  she  Whether  the  portrait  now  in  the 
was  confined  in  &e  Castle  St  Angdo  Palazzo  Barberini,  and  so  familiar 
with  her  brothers ;  for  in  the  para-  through    the    innumerable     copies 

nh  subsequent  to  that  just  quoted,  which  are  everywhere  to  be  seen, 

\  distinctly  said  that  the  Cenci  really  represent  Beatrice  Cenci,  is  a 

were   reconducted  from  Castle  St  question  open  te  much  doubt    In 

Angelo  to  Corte-Sayella, — "gli  Cenci  tne  narrative  of  the  story  of  Beat- 

furono  da  Castel  St  Angelo  ric<m-  rice  taken  from  the  archrres  of  the 

dotti   a  Corte^vella  ''—thus  leav-  Cend  Palace,  it  is  staled  that  "  the 

ing  no  doubt  that  the  '"Castello"  most  faiUiful   portrait   of   Beatrice 

Sreviously  spoken  of  was  the  Castello  exists  in    the  Palace  of   tiie  Yflla 

t.  Angelo,  which  at  that  time  was  PamphiU,  wittiout  the  gates  etf  San 

commonly  called  "  II  Castello."    Be-  Pancnuda  '  If  any  other  is  to  be 

sides  this,  by  her  will  she  ordered  found  in  the  PlJazao  Cend,   it  is 

to  be  paid  to  Ludovico,  Andrea,  As-  not  shown  to  any  one,  so  as  not  to 


•  • 
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renew  the  memorj  of  so  horrible  an  are  theee :  P»olo  Santacroee  had  for 
event"  H,  howerv,  a  portrait  of  a  long  time  endeavoured  yainlj  to 
her  by  so  celebrated  an  artist  as  persuade  his  mother  to  make  him 
Quido  had  them  been  in  existence,  her  sole  heir;  and,  irritated  by  her 
it  would  certainly  have  been  known ;  steady  refusal  to  comply  with  his 
and  the  fact  of  it  being  painted  by  wishes,  he  detemined  to  make  away 
him  would  in  all  probability  have  with  her.  For  this  purpose  he  in- 
been  stated.  The  portrait  suppose^  vented  an  infamous  plan,  by  which 
to  represent  her  now  in  the  Barberini  he  hoped  to  cover  his  crime.  He 
Palace  is  a  picture  which  belonged  wrote  to  his  brother  Onofrio,  accus- 
to  the  Oolonna  ibunily,  from  whom  ing  her  ot  being  with  child,  and  so 
it  came  into  possession  of  the  given  over  to  debauchery  as  to  stain 
Barberini  family  some  sixty  years  the  name  of  the  family,  and  ask- 
ago  on  a  division  of  property,  and  ing  counsel  of  his  brother  as  to  what 
had  long  previously  existed  liiere—  he  ought  to  do.  Onofrio  answered 
so  long  that  no  record  remains  as  to  that  he  should  do  what  was  be- 
lts history  or  origin.  It  is  certainly  coming  to  a  canaliere  {chs  face$se 
in  tiie  highest  degree  koprobable  quelle  ch^  era  dovuto  ad  un  cataliere), 
that  this  portrait  <rf  Beatrice  Oend  The  chief  accusation  against  her  was 
should  have  been  taken  from  her  in  itself  absurd,  as  his  mother  was 
in  such  a  head-dress  and  costume ;  sixty  years  old ;  and  the  statements 
and  if  it  at  all  represent  her,  it  is  as  to  her  dissc^utmess  of  Ufe  were 
probably  a  remtnlsoence. ,  There  is,  equally  unfounded.  However,  on 
however,  no  proof  tiiat  it  is  even*  receiving  the  answer  of  his  brother, 
this.  he  ioEuneduitely  killed  her  by  stab- 

The  description  of  Beatrice  in  the  In&g  her  with  a   dagger.    The  in- 

namtive  of  the  Oenci  archives  does  dignation  of  all  was  so  vehemently 

not  correspond  to  this   portrait  in  expressed,  that  Paolo,  fearing  for  his 

various    respects.     She   is    therein  life,  fled,  and  had  the   fortune  to 

said  to  have  been  small  and  of  a  fair  escape.    A  pcet-mortem  examination 

complexion,  with  a  round  face,  two  was  made,  and  she  was  proved  to 

dimples  in  her  cheeks,  and  golden  be  innocent  of  the  charge  he  had 

curlmg  hair,  which,  being  extremely  made    against    her.     Onofrio    was 

long,  fiiie  used  to  tie  up ;  and  when  then  arrested,  tried,  sentenced,  and 

afterwards  she  loosened  it,  the  splen-  decapitated  on  the  Ponte  St  Angelo 

did  ringlets  dazsled  the  eyes  of  the  in  1600  or  1601. 

spectator.     Her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  In  1628,  Urban  VIIL  (Barberini) 

blue,  pleasing,  and  full  of  fire ;  and  was     elected.    He    completed    the 

her  face  was  so  smiling  in  character,  f ortiflcations  of   the  Leonine  City, 

that  even  after  her  death  it  seemed  and    made    considerable    additions 

still  to  smile.*  and  improvements    in    the    Castle, 

The  eyes  of  the  portrait  are  hazel  \  renewing  its  solid  defences,  adding 

the  hair  is  not  curling  nor   lon^;  the  bastions^  which  still  exist,  ex- 

and  the  ^e  is  longish,  with  thin  tending   out   into   the    Tiber,    and 

and  somewhat  haggard  cheeks,  and  restricting  the  course  of  the  river  so 

without  any  dimple.  as  to  prevent  the  inundations  from 

The  infamous  crime  which  finally  which*  this    part  of   the    city  had 

determined  tiie   Pope  to  carry  out  hitherto  suffered.     With    a  portion 

the  sentence  of  death  against  Beat-  of   the   bronze  which  he    stripped 

rice  Cenci,  happened  in  tiie  princely  from  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  he 

family  of  the  Santacroee,  and  the  facts  also  cast  cannon  and  other  imple- 

*  Di  mode  che  ancora  morta  parcva  ridesac,"  says  the  MS9.  in  my  pcssesalon. 
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ments  of  war,  to  defend  the  Castle,  and  repairs  was  found  tiie  celebrated 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  inscription  Sleeping  Faun,  which  was  so  long 
on  the  portico  of  the  Pan^eon.  the  ornament  of  the  Barberini  Pal* 
*^Yea,  doubtless,"  says  the  Jesuit  ace,  and  is  now  in  the  Glyptothek 
Donato,  alluding  to  the  bees  which  at  Munich.*  This  statucL  when 
are  the  deyice  on  the  arms  of  the  unearthed,  was  without  the  legs 
Barberini,  *^bees  not  only  make  and  the  left  arm,  which  haye  since 
honey,  but  are  also  armed  with  ^n  restored, 
stings  for  the  battle,  like  those  Besides  these  improvements,  Ur- 
who,  from  iheir  lofty  station,  have  ban  completed  the  corridor  leading 
showered  down  upon  the  people  to  the  Vatican.  The  lower  part  was 
the  liquid  sweetness  of  Urbane  originally  begun  by  John  XXIIL 
wisdom,  but  may  also,  by  their  in  1411,  and  finished  by  Alexander, 
steady  valour,  strike  terror  into  Over  this,  arches  had  already  been 
those  who  vex  them."  By  the  added  by  Pius  IT.  in  1559,  and 
Papal  accounts,  it  appears  that  in  Urban  now  roofed  the  whole  in. 
casting  these  cannon  he  employed  The  corridor,  when  finished,  con- 
a  weight  of  448,286  pounds,  valued  sisted  of  two  stories,  the  lower  being 
at  alHDut  67,260  scudi ;  and  of  this  a  long  gallery  lighted  only  by  loop- 
he  made  110  pieces  of  artillery,  holes,  to  be  used  in  case  of  great 
consisting  of  **colubrini,  cannoni,  danger  from  without;  and  the  up- 
falconetti,  petardi  ed  altri  stro-  per  being  a  sort  of  covered  loggia  of 
menti."  In  the  whole  work  done  open  arches.  It  was  carried  over 
by  him  on  the  Castle,  he  expended,  the  ancient  wall  built  in  the  ninth 
according  to  Burkhardt^  the  Master  century ;  and  it  still  retains  the 
of  tiie  Pontifical  Ceremonies,  the  same  appearance  as  it  did  when 
sum  of  800,000  scudi,  or  about  Urban  YIII.  added  the  root  The 
£60,000.  In  making  excavations  keys  of  the  passages  have  always 
in  the  ditches  and  on  the  grounds  been  intrusted  to  the  keeping  solely 
about  the  Castle  for  these  additions  of  the  Pope. 

CHAPTBB  IX. 

After  the  close  of  iiie  sixteenth  A  complete  apathy  has  taken  the 
century  the  history  of  the  Castle  place  of  those  flercepassions  which 
becomes  more  peaceful  The  storm  desolated  Rome.  The  fire  has 
of  war  passes  by  it  The  Popes  burned  out,  and  only  the  ashes  re* 
successively  hold  firm  possession  of  main.  Beneath  them  smoulder 
it,  from  time  to  time  strengthening  some  glowmg  coals ;  they  are  hid- 
and  renewing  its  defences,  but  never  den,  and  blaze  no  more.  History 
driven  from  it  The  seventeenth  has  little  to  record  of  interesti  and 
century  is  an  epoch  of  political  nothing  of  excitement  The  Popes 
death  in  Italy.  The  turmoil,  the  have  lost  their  influenca  over  the 
battle,  the  contention  of  parties  for  politics  of  the  world,  and  the  peo- 
power,  the  struggle  between  the  .  pie,  weary  of  conflict,  suffer  in  si- 
people  and  the  nobles^  between  lence.  Family  intei^ests  have  taken 
despotism  and  the  republic — is  over,  the  place  of  public  interests ;  man- 

♦  Carlo  Fea,  In  his  *'  Dissertazlone  sulle  Rovlne  di  Roma,*'  voL  UL  of  Wlnkel- 

mann'ft  *  History  of  Art,*  Appendix,  Bays :  **  Nello  scavare  per  le  fosse  farono  trovate 
delle  statue  e  fra  le  altro,  il  celebre  Fauno  cbe  11  Papa  diede  alia  sua  famif  lia  Barbe- 
rini— come  v*e  n'erano  state  trovate  delle  altre  al  tempo  di  Alessandro  YIL  ;**  but 
he  does  not  tell  us  what  these  other  statues  were. 
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Ders  have  grown  efifeminate.      The  ner      In    1790    they    returned    to 

soldier  has  hecome   the   eavali&re.  Rome»    where   they   took    lodgings 

Inveterate    lihertinage    alone    runs  first  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,   and 

riot      Nepotism    prevails    in    the  afterwards  in  a  house  near  the  Piazza 

Church.     Each  Pope  seeks  to  found  Famese.      While  here,   despite  the 

a  family,  and  to  enrich  it  by  every  influence  which  his  wife,  by  means 

means  m  his  power.  of  her  beauty  and  want  of  morals, 

FrOm  this  time  forward  to  the  managed  to  exercise,  he  fell  under 
French  Revolution  there  is  nothing  the  suspicion  of  the  Chiu'ch,  and 
of  special  interest  to  record  in  the  on  the  27th  of  December  he  was 
history  of  the  Castle,  save  a  few  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  prison 
improvements.  Clement  X.  (Al-  of  St  Angelo,  on  charge  oi  practis- 
tieri),  in  1670,  and  Innocent  X.  ing  the  arts  of  freemasonry.  His 
*  (Odescalchi),  in  1676,  made  some  wife  was  also  arrested,  and  seems  at 
restorations  ;  and  Clement  XII.  one  time  to  have  suffered  imprison- 
(Corsini)  introduced  water  into  the  ment  also  at  the  Castle ;  but  through 
Castle,  and  authorised  the  Duke  of  the  influence  of  the  Monsignore 
Palombara,  Zenobio  Savelli,  then  Vicegerente  she  was  afterwards  re- 
Castellano,  to  erect  new  habitations  moved  to  the  monastery  of  Sta 
for  himself.  They  were  accordingly  Apollonia.  A  process  was  then  in- 
begun  in  his  regin,  and  finished  by  stituted  against  Cagliostro,  and  he 
Benedict  XIY.  ;  and  they  are  still  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  his 
devoted  to  the  same  use.  punishment  was  afterwards  com: 
The  statue  of  the  archangel  hav-  muted  to  imprisonment  for  life ; 
ing  been  ruined  by  time,  and  bya  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  kept  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  Benedict  XTV.  prisoner  in  the  Castle.  The  gloomy 
commissioned  the  Flemish  sculptor,  dungeon  in  which  he  was  iroprison- 
Pietro  Wanschefeld.  to  make  a  co-  ed  is  still  shown  to  the  visitor.  It 
lossal  model,  which  was  executed  is  on  the  left  of  the  principal  stair^ 
by  him,  and  cast  in  bronze  by  Fran-  way,  and  lighted  by  a  small  iron- 
cesco  Giardoni  in  1752.  The  Pope  barred  grating  opening  upon  it 
was  present  at  the  casting,  and  At  last  the  storm  of  the  French 
blessed  the  statue,  which  was  then  Revolution  broke  over  the  world, 
placed  on  the  summit  of  tiie  Castle,  and  the  Castle  was  destined  again 
and  still  stands  there.  to  bo  the  scene  of  war.     The  French 

In  1790,  the  famous  Cagliostro,  army  entered  Italy  in  1796,  reduc- 
after  dazzling  the  wOrld  with  his  ing  and  taking  in  succession  Bo- 
magical  powers  and  supemattu*al  logna,  Ferrahi,  and  Faenza,  and 
claims,  came  to  Rome.  On  a  pre*  threatening  Rome.  To  arrest  their 
vious  visit  he  had  fallen  in  love  march  upon  Rome,  Pius  VL  then 
with  the  beautiful  Lorenza  Felici-  made  an  armistice  by  which,  among 
ani,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  mar-  other  conditions,  he  bound  himseS 
ried  her.  They  then  Iravelled  to-  to  the  payment  of  thirteen  millions 
gether  into  vftrious  countries,  where  of  francs.  To  meet  the  payment  of 
he  exhibited  his  remarkable  per-  this  sum  he  was  forced  to  have  re- 
f ormances  in  most  of  the  Courts  of  course  to  the  treasures  deposited  in 
Europe,  and  was  mixed  up  with  the  Castle  by  Sixtus  V.  for  the 
many  intrigues,  and  especially  with  urgent  needs  of  .the  Government 
the  notorious  affair  of  the  Diamond  Not  content  with  this  sacrifice,  the 
Necklace.  In  his  wife  he  had  an  French  army  still  threatened  further 
able  and  willing  ally,  who  lent  conquest  and  further  daims  ;  and 
herself  to  the  building  up  of  his  the  Pope,  in  alarm  removed,  all  the 
fortune  in  the  most  shameful  man-  remainmg  treasure  to  Tefracina,  and 
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sent  forward  his  troops  to  the  con-  tion  of  France.    To  this  the  Pope 

fines  of  the  Romagna  to  endesTOur  responded  by  a  bull  of  excommnni- 

to  repel  the    threatened    myasion.  cation.     Thereupon  an  armed  force 

His    efforts,    however,    were    vain,  broke  into  the  Vatican,  forced  their 

The  troops  were  defeated,  and  he  way  to  the  Pope,  and  threatened, 

was  farced  to  sue  for  peace.  unless  the  excommunication  were  at 

On  the  27th  of  June  1797,  the  once  revoked,  that  they  would  carry 

Vigil  of  St  Peter  and  Paul,  the  quiet  him  off  as  a  prisoner   to  France, 

of  the  Castle  was  broken  by  a  sud-  The  Pope  absolutely  refused,  and 

den  explosion  of  powder  stored  in  a  he  was  then  hurried  away  and  con- 

subterranean  vault,  which  acqdent-  fined  in  a  prison  at  Savona. 

ally  took  fire.      One   basti<»i   was  In  1814,  shortly  before  the  return 

blown  into  the  air,   many   of    the  of   the  Pope,   Joachim  Murat  laid 

houses  in  the  vicinity  were  greatly  siege  to  the  Castle,  and  planted  his 

shaken,  some  were  thrown    down,  cannon  before  it    But  before  they 

twenty   persons   were    killed,    and  opened  upon  it  a  capitulation  was 

eighteen  dangerously  wounded.  iqade^  by  which  it  was  saved  from 

Peace  was  of  short  duration.  In  the  injury  which  roust  inevitably 
Januaiy  1796,  General  Berthier  en-  have  followed  a  bombardm^it'  and 
tered  the  Papal  States,  and  marched  siege  with  such  effective  weapons 
direct  to  Rome.  The  {M>ant-gaTd4  as  were  then  at  his  command ;  not, 
entered  on  the  10th  of  February,  however,  without  a  flourish  pecu- 
^nd  took  possession  of  the  city  and  liarly  Gallic  on  the  part  of  the 
the  Castle  St  A^gelo,  the  garrison  French  officer  in  command,  who 
of  the  Pope  making  no  resistance,  declared  that  the  angel  on  the  top 
but  betaking  themselves  at  once  to  should  sheath  his  sword  before  the 
the  convent  of  Saint  Agostino.  The  garrison  would  capitulate.  He  held 
sad  story  of  Pius  VL  which  f ol-  possession  of  it,  however,  -but  a  few 
lowed  is  well  known,  and  here  is  months;  and  on  the  10th  of  May 
not  the  place  to  tell  it  He  died  1814^  the  Pontifical  standard  agun 
at  Valenoe  on  the  29th  of  August  floated  over  it 
1799,  and  on  the  following  Sep-  It  continued  in  the  possession  of 
tember  the  Castle  was  (besieged  by '  the  Popes  until  the  Revolution  of 
the  Neapolitan  army,  who  finally  1848  occurred,  and  the  Pope  fled 
drove  out  the  French  garrison,  and  from  Rome.  From  the  end  of  No- 
took  possession  of  it  on  the  8d  of  vember  1848  to  8d  July  1849,  it 
July  1600.  Pius  YIL  entered  was  held,  flrst  by  the  Provisional 
Rome,  and  the  Castle  was  then  sur-  (Government,  and  &en  by  the  short- 
rendered  to  him.  Again,  in  1808,  lived  Republic,  which  was  estab- 
the  French,  under  General  MioUis,  Kshed  under  the  triumvirate  of 
drove  the  Papal  garrison  from  the  Mazzini,  Armellini,  and  Saffi.  Then 
Castle^  planted  eight  pieces  of  canncm  came  the  attack  of  the  French  upon 
before  the  Quimal,  and  took  the  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  Again 
Pope  prisons.  In  1609,  France  barricades  were  erected  in  the 
formally  annexed  Rome,  and  Gene-  streets,  and  tiie  people  flew  to  anna, 
ral  MiolUs  then  lowered  the  stan-  Students  and  tradesmen  and  men 
dard  of  the  Pope  from  the  Castle,  of  all  classes  (save  only  the  nobil- 
and  threw  out  the  French  banner  ity,  who  had  fled  from  RomeX  many 
in  its  place.  Cannon  thundered  of  whom  had  never  handled  a  gun, 
from  its  battlements,  trumpets  rushed  to  the  walls  and  to  the  gates 
sounded,  and  proclamation  was  to  defend  the  city.  Ctaribaldi  was 
made  that  Rome  had  become  a  por-  in  the  open  field  with  his  soldiers, 
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bat  the  undisciplined  Romans  in  ctent  Senate  mwaited  the  ancient 
tilie  Vatican  gardens  there  showed  Gauls.  They  were  ordered  by  force 
that  ^e  blood  of  the  old  heroic  of  arms  to  disaolye,  but  they  only 
days  still  ran  in  their  veins.  The  moved  to  adjourn, 
utmost  efforts  of  the  French  were  The  Pope  was  then  brought  back 
vain  against  their  determined  de-  to  Rome  under  the  protecting  arms 
fence,  and  after  many  hours'  fight-  of  France.  The  dty  was  garrisoned 
ing,  the  assailants,  who  had  gaily  by  French  tro<^>8,  and  uie  Castle 
marched  up  to  the  city,  laughing  at  St  Angelo  was  held  by  them  in 
the  Romans,  and  making  appoint-  conjun^on  with  the  Papal  soldiers, 
ments  to  meet  in  the  evening  at  the  The  tricolor  of  France  and  the  tiara 
various  cq/^y  were  in  complete  rout  and  keys  of  Rome  floated  side  by 
and  confusion,  fleeing  to  Palo,  and  side  over  it  for  years.  At  last,  alter 
leaving  the  ground  strewed  with  twenty  years'  occupation,  the  Frendi 
their  wounded.  So  entire  was  their  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
defeat^  so  completely  were  they  scat-  city,  the  French  standard  was  lower- 
tered  and  disorganised,  that  had  not  ed  from  Castle  St  Angek),  and  the 
the  troops  in  the  field  under  Gari-  Pope  resumed  sole  possession  of  it 
baldi  been  recalled  by  the  absolute  From  an  early  period  the  Castle 
order  of  the  triumvirs,  they  might  was  made  the  depositcny  of  trea- 
have  easily  been  taken  prisoners,  or  sures  of  the  Popes.  There  were 
utterly  driven  from  the  country,  kept  their  archives,  their  jewels  and 
Af t^  fleeing  for  some  twenty  miles,  crowns,  and  their  gold  and  silver 
finding  they  were  not  pursued,  tfiey  coin.  Sixtus  Y.  was  the  first  Pope 
again  gathered  together  their  scat-  who  placed  in  it  the  money  of  the 
tered  forces  a  few  days  after  to  re-  Church,  making,  in  1586,  a  deposit 
new  the  attack  with  scarcely  more  of  a  million  of  golden  scudi,  a  sum 
success,  but  thev  left  their  wounded  equal,  in  the  current  coin  of  to-day, 
to  die  on  the  field  without  assist-  to  1,650,000.  A  second  million  he 
ance,  sending  forth  no  ambulances  placed  there  in  the  succeeding  year ; 
to  relieve  them  ;  and  the  Republican  and  the  year  after  still  another  mil- 
hospitals  were  filled  with  wounded  lion — ^making  in  all  about  five  mil- 
Frendi  taken  from  the  field  of  battle  lions  in  current  coin.  The  three 
by  Roman  ambulances — 8<nne  of  great,  iron-bound  chests  in  which 
them  found  after  three  days'  ex-  this  treasure  was  stored  are  still 
posure  and  abandonment  by  their  shown  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of 
own  army.  the  Castle.      The   precious   mitres 

But  behind  these  troops  was  the  and  the  triple  crowns  of  the  P<^)es 
whole  force  of  France,  and,  shortiy  were  kept  there  until  the  end  of  the 
after,  Rome  was  regularly  besieged,  last  century,  and  whenever  they 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  heroic  were  required  on  occasions  of  im- 
and  undaunted  resistance  of  the  pcnrtance,  they  weire  brought  out 
Romans  against  this  overwhelming  with  great  solemnity  by  the  jeweller 
force.  Though  resistance  was  weU  of  the  apostolic  chambers,  and  oon- 
known  to  be  hopeless,  yet  every  signed  to  the  ^^Capellano  s^reto," 
inch  of  ground  was  disputed;  and  under  an  act  by  the  notary  of  the 
when  the  French  at  last  made  their  chamber.  The  archives  also  re- 
entry, the  men  still  stood  to  their  mained  there  until  the  end  of  the 
guns  and  fought  it  out  to  the  last  last  century,  and  especially  the 
The  invading  army  found  the  As-  ^^  secret  archives  oi  the  Castle  St. 
sembly  convened  at  the  Capitol,  Angelo,"  which  were  begun  in  1692 
waiting  their  approach,  as  the  an-    by  Clement  VIIL,  at  the  suggestion 
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of  Bartqlomeo  Cesi,  afterwards  Gar-  Of  the  special  BoXvi^   60  are  giyen 

dmaL*  to  Sta  Barbara  on  her  day ;  40  £<»* 

The  first  exhibition  of  fireworks  Holy    Thursday ;    50    for    Resur- 

in  Rome  of  which  we  have  any  re-  rection-Day ;     and    at    all    public 

cord,  took  place^  as  we  learn  from  benedictions    by  the   Pope,   except 

the  Diario  of  Antonio  di  Pietro,  on  that  on  Resurrection-Day,  40 ;  for 

the  election  of  John  XXIIL,  on  May  the  procession  of  Corpus  Domini,  80 ; 

23,  3410.      But  the  first  fireworks  for  St  Biagio,   16;  St<5  Spirito,  8; 

at    St   Angelo    were    exhibited    in  Sta  Maria,  4 :  Transpontina,  10;  Sta 

honour  of  the  coronation  of  Sixtus  Anna,   16;   Vigil  of   St   John   the 

TV.,  in  the  year  1481.    Since  then,  Baptist,  30,  and  20  on  the  following 

until  within  a  few  years,  fireworks  day;    on    Holy    Saturday,    at    the 

have     been     constantly    exhibited  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  when  ill  the  bells 

from  St  Angelo  on  various  festivals,  are  set  free,   80 ;   on  the  Vigil  of 

such  as  the  coronation  of  the  Pope,  Christmas,   40 ;    and  in  the  Anno 

the  Vigil  of  St  Peter,  and  the  fes-  Santo  all  these  sahi  are  increased  by 

tival  at  Easter.      The  idea  of  the  a  quarter.      Every  time  the    Pope 

girandola^  or  sheaf  of  rockets  let  off  goes  from  the  citv  or  returns,  30 ; 

at  once,  which  is  so  peculiar  a  fea-  on  the  election  of  the  Pope,  101 ; 

ture  of    the  display  at   Easter   in  as  many   more    the  first    time    he 

Rome,   is  said    to  have    originated  passes    the    bridge,    and    as    many 

with  Michel  Angelo,  and  been  per-  more,  in  three  salvia  when  he  takes 

f  ected  by  Bernini,  and  to  be  intended  possession  of   the  Lateran.     *Salvi 

to  imitate  a  volcano,  and   specially  are  also  fired  whenever  a  reigning 

that  of  StrombolL     Already  in  the  sovereign  dies  in  Rome.  t 

sixteenth  century  the  girandola  of        Until  the  end  of  the  last  century 

Castle  St   Angelo    had  become  so  there  was  a  reunion  of  singers,  called 

celebrated  that  it  was  represented  Soprastanti  alia  Musica  di  Castello. 

in  a  picture   on    the  walls  of   an  Cancellieri,  describing,  in  his  *Po8- 

apartment  built  by  Julius  III.,  and  sessi  dei  Papi,*  their  festivals,  says 

also  on  a  medal  struck  by  Pius  IV.  that  on  the  passage  of  the  Pope  over 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  giran-  the  bridge  to  take  possession  of  the 

dola  has  not  taken  place  from  the  Lateran  Basilica,  choruses  of  musi- 

Castle,  but  from  the  Pincio  above  cians  sang,  accompanied  by  bands 

the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  of  instruments,  whule  the  prefect  of 

Salvoes  from  the  cannon  of  St  the  Castle  and  his  officers,  and  the 
Angelo  are  fired  on  certain  festivals,  Vice-Castellano  and  soldiers  of  the 
and  in  honour  of  certain  saints,  garrison,  were  drawn  up  along  the 
The  ordinary  salH  are  fourteen  on  walls  and  parapets, 
the  dawn  of  the  following  festi-  €hristina  of  Sweden,  who  visited 
vals  :  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  An-  the  Castle  under  Alexander  VII., 
nunciation,  St  Philip  and  James  and  died  here  in  Rome  in  1689,  left 
(protectors  of  the  city),  Pentecost,  funds  to  be  expended  in  the  per- 
St  Peter  and  Paul,  Assumption,  formance  of  mihtary  symphonies 'on 
All  Saints'  Day,  the  anniversary  of  certain  days  appointed  by  her.  She 
the  apparition  of  St  Michael  the  also  fired  off  three  times  the  great 
Archangel,  Christmas,  and  the  anni-  octangular  cannon,  weighing  2395 
versary  of  the  creation  and  corona-  pounds,  called  La  Spinosa,  and 
tion  of  the  existing  Pope.  And  on  taken  from  the  army  of  the  Con- 
all  these  occasions  the  Pontifical  stable  Bourbon;  and  one  of  the 
standards  are  raised  on  the  Castle,  shot  then  fired  by  her  struck  the 

•  Memorie  dei  Teaorieri,  p.  47.    By  QiuMppe  Vitali. 
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iron  gate  of  the  Yilla  Medici  on  the  ^ns,    which  were   in    the   huild- 
Pincio,  where  it  left  its  mark.  mgs   of   Alexander  YL,   the    mag- 
In  the  year  1825,  imp<Hrtant  ex-  nificent  sepulchral  chamber  of  Had- 
cayations  were  made  in  the  interior  nan  was  exposed  to  view,  covered 
of  the  Castle,  which  led  to  yery  in-  with  j^vonazzo    marble.     Gontinu- 
teresting  discoveries.     For  these  we  ing   his    explorations,  he  also    dis- 
are    indebted    to  the  enterprise  of  covered  a  second  antique   chamber 
Luigi  Bayeri,  then  major  and  adiu-  of  the  same  periphery  as  that  below, 
tant  in  the  Castle.     The  result  of  his  and  above  these  two  others,  vaulted, 
labours  was    to  expose    the     great  and    of    smaller     periphery.      Be- 
sepulchral  chamber  in  the  centre  of  sides  the    Gemelli,  other  dungeons 
the    Mausoleum,    then    choked    up  were  found,   and  under  the   Boors 
with  rubbish,  and  also  to  bring  to  oubliettes^  to  the  number  of  thirty, 
light  the  long  spiral  corridor  leading  which  can  only  be  seen  by  lowering 
thereto,  the  existence  of  which  was  into  th*em  torches,  and  only  two  of 
not  known.     Letting  himself  down  them  having  entrances   from  below, 
a  drop-hole    called    a    trdbocchetto  What  horrors  were  perpetrated  here 
within  the  Castle,  he  discovered  first  Heaven  only  knows, 
a   superb    vault   of   travertine,  the  Little  more  remains  to  be  said  of 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with  the  Castle ;  but  that  it  is  still  a  prison 
giallo  antico  marble.      This    proved*  and  still  a  fortress,  and  well  worthy 
to  be    the   great   entrance   to    the  to  be  seen  from  within  as  well  as 
Mausoleum,  into    which   opened     a  from  without,  not  only  for  the  sake 
majestic  door  on  one  side,  opposite  of  its  interesting   hvBtorical  associa-, 
to  the  Aelian  Bridge.     On  the  inner  tions,  but  for  the  magnificent  view 
side  was  a  lofty  niche,  wherein  once  which  it  commands.     There  stand- 
probably  stood  the  statue  of  Had-  ing  under  its   porticoes,  or  leaning 
rian.       The    whole    entrance    was  over  the    battlements  that   gird  its 
choked  with  rubbish  and  debris  of  lofty  terrace,  you  may  gaze  along 
every  kind,  to  the  height  of  about  the  broad  and  varied  plains  of  the 
20  palms,  or  15  feet  English.     This,  Campagna,  stretching  far  away  until 
by  his  directions,  was  at  once  cleared  thev    meet   the    purple    mountains 
away,  and  then  was  discovered  on  with  their  wandering  shadows  and 
the  right  hand  an  ancient  walled-up  opaline  lights,  or  look  down  upon 
arch.      Suspecting    this    to    mask  tne  vellow-tiled  roofs  of  Rome  that 
something  of  importance,  he  broke  lie    before    you,   picturesque    with 
it  down  and  came  upon  the  ancient  tower,  and  dome,  and  portico,  and 
corridor,  which  was  filled  with  re-  palace ;  or  watch  at  your  feet  the  yel- 
fuse  ;  and  clearing  it  out  before  him  low  Tiber  swiftly  hurrying  through 
gradually,    he    at     last    opened    it  the  arches    of   the  statued   bridge, 
through    its    entire    extent     Tn    so  and  swerving  to  the  right  as  it  shakes 
doing   he  came  upon    two  hideous  on  its  flashmg  current  the  shadows 
dungeons  called  the  Gemelli,  which  of    the  houses  on  its  margin — and 
occupied  the  centre  of    the  build-  muse  over  the  past     In  the  piazza 
ing,  both  of  which  were  destroyed,  over   the   bridge    at    your  feet  the 
They  only  had  an    entrance   from  beautiful  Beatrice  Cenoi  was  execut- 
abovei,  and  into  them  the  prisoners  ed.     The  house  at  the  comer  of  the 
were   apparently  let   down  through  bridge,  with    its   triple-arched    and 
Prombe  or   funnels,  four  of  which  graceful  loggia^  over  the  river,  was 
were  found,  which  are  now  blocked  the    home    of   Bindo    Altoviti,   the 
up.     Once  within  them,  no  person  friend   of    RafiaeUe,  where    Michel 
could  hope  for  anything  but  death  Angelo  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  and 
On   destroying   these  ghastly  dun-  others,  whose  names  are  historic,  once 
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used  to  meet  and  talk.     Opposite  ed  window  and  says.  "That  is  ihe 

is  the  opera,  where  rose  the  Tor  di  prison  of  Gagliostro/'    Ton  kx^  in ; 

Nona,  with  its  prison.    On  the  south  it  is  damp,  and  dark,  and  dismaL 

swells  up  against  the  skj  the  mas-  Then  you  go  on  agam  up  the  stan, 

si!?e  dome  of   St  Peter's,  -with  the  and  cross  an  open  court,  and  lean 

wide  embracing  arms  of   Bernini's  over  the  battlements  again  and  muse. 

Colonnade,    that   enclose    the    vast  The  guide  plucks  from  the  clefts  in 

piazza  with  its  Eg^tian  obelisk  and  the  wall  some  sprigs  of  madreearia 

its  waving  fountams.    Behind  them  (motherwort),  and  presents  them  to 

rise  the   buildings    of   th     Vatican  jou.     It  is  a  graceful  attrition,  but 

Palace,  with    the  storied  ^%^  of  you  know  not  exactly  why  he  has 

RaffiteUe,  where  still  live  *the  mar-  selected  this  plant  until  he  answers 

ble   pofHilation    of   ancient   Rome;  your    thanks    by  saykig  :      "Eht 

and  beyond  is    Monte   Mario,  with  niente!    e  buono    si   sa,  pel   puzzo 

its  wooded  slopes  and  villas.     Op-  della  pregione."    It  is  good  against 

posite,  on  the  north,   lies   the  Pm-  the  odour  of  the  prisons  thai  are  to 

oian   hill   and    the    Villa    Medici,  come.     So  you  climb  up  some  more 

with  its  gardens  and  terraces :  then  stairs,  and  come  upon  anotiier  eortUe 

come  the  villa  of   Sallust,  the    Pa-  with     marble    oannon-bi^     piled 

kzzo  Barberiui,  and  the   Quirinal;  against  the  wall,  and  you  wonder 

and  still  .further  round   you    look  whether,  as  they  say,  these  cannon- 

into  the  ruined  columns  and  arches  balls  were  made  out  of  the  statues  that 

of  the  Forum,  the  broken  shell  of  once  adorned  the  Mausoleum.    You 

•  the  Colosseum,  the  giant  walls  of  express^  your  wonder,  and  receive 

Caraoalla's  baths,  the  huge  vertebrte  the  satisfactory  answer  of  "Chi^  lo 

of  ancient  aqueducts  stretched  along  sa"  and  a  shrug.      Then   you  find 

the  Campa^na.     On  a  bright  day,  yourself    on  a  covered  loggui  with 

far  off  on  the  verge  of    the  hori-  arches    overlooking   the    Campigna 

zon,  you  will  see  the  flashing  band  behind  the  city,  witii  Monte  Mario 

of  the  Mediterranean.     As  me  eye  on  the  left,  painted,  you  are  told,  by 

sweeps  round  it  meets  the  tumbling  Julio  Romano,  with  graceful  dedgn^, 

waters  of  the  Aqua  Paolo,  pouring  flowers  and  allegorical  figures,   and 

from  their  triple  niches,  ana  then  the  among  them  a  representation  of  the 

convent  heights  of  San  Onoflo,  where  Mausoleum  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 

Tasso  died.    There  is  not  a  spot  that  been  in  its  ancient  days,  but  as  it 

meets  the  eye  that  is  not  historic.  probably  was  not     Here  you  would 

Step  bacK  into  the  interior  of  the  wiUingly  linger  all  the  afternoon,  it  is 

oastle.     There  is  the  great  Council  so  shady  and  pleasant,  and  the  breeze 

Hall,  with  its  frescoed  walls,  where  is  so  cool  and  the  prospect  is  so  lovely, 

many  a  judgment  has  been  given  ;  These,  however,  are  not   the  views 

but  more  than  all  else  in  the  room  of  your  guide,  who  grudges  yon  the 

you  will  perhaps  be  struck  by  the  moments  you  spend  on  the  decora 

'  portrait  of  Farinacci,  the  determined  tions  and  the  landscape,  and  hurries 

advocate  of  Beatrice  Conci,  a  full-  you  on,  expectant  of  his  final  reward, 

length  figure  in  a  black-silk  dress  Then  you  cross  another  court,  and  out 

coming  in  at  a  half-open  door.    You  of  grated  windows  you  see  haggard 

■  pass  out  of  this    into  a    s^es  of  faces  looking  at  you  with  a  sort  of 

rooms,  tfnd  then  ascend  the  principal  stupid  curiosity.    **  Prigionieri,**  says 

staircase.     On  one  side  is  the  old  the  guide,  witii  a  nod.     While  you 

statue  of  the  marble  archangel,  with  are  uiinking  of  them,  he  is  lighthig 

its    skeleton  wings,  standing  in    a  torches,  and  in  a  moment  you  find 

niche.     You  turn  an  abrupt  angle  yourself  creeping  behind  him  down  a 

and  the  guide  points  to  a  lit^e  grat-  dark,  damp,  slimy  stairway,  lighted 
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b^  these  torches,  and  ^ou  b^n  to    mandant  of  the  Cafttlo  lives,  and  from 
understand  why  the  spngs  of  mother-    there,  if  you  choose,  you  may  f^  up 
wort  were  giyen  to  you.      Slowly    to  the  secret  prisons  under  the  angel 
preceding     you    with     his    torch,    on  the    summit     From    here    you 
along   a    chUl,    dark    corridor,    he    ascend  to  the  upper  terrace,  where 
sudd^ily    dwarfs   himself    to   half    you  look  over  the  Campagna  and 
his  height,  and  creeps  through  an    Kome,  and  a  more  lovely  view  it 
arched  hole,  and  you  all  creep  in    would  be  difficult  to  find ;  and  you 
after  him.   There  is  a  damp,  noisome,    learn  that  there  is  an  arsenal  here 
fetid  smell  of  dead  air  m  it ;    the    for  the  manufacture  of  gun-carriages 
walls    oose  with    moisture.     Here,    and  for  the  keeping  of  2000  arms, 
says  the  guide,  Beatrice  Cenci  was    and  that  it  formerly  contained  5000 
imprisoned,  and  through  there,  point-    arms,  and  among  them  was  the  fam- 
ing to  a  hole  in  the  vault  above,  her    ous  gun  of  Constable  Boiu*bon.  After 
food  was  let  down  to  her.     Where    lingering  on  the  terrace  and  looking 
is  the  use  in  not  beUeving  this  f    If    up  at  the  angel  above  and  over  the 
not  here,  she  was  probably  immured    city  below,   you  are  carried   down 
in  some  such  a  hole;   for  prisons    again  into  tne  massive    sepulchral 
were  then  dungeons,  and  not  airy,    chamber  where  the  ashes  of  the  an- 
ventilated   chambers.     Beyond  this    dent  emperors  were  placed,  robbed 
you  pass  into  another  dungeon,  the    of  its  casmg  of  precious  marbles,  but 
fao-sunile  of  the  first — a  filthy  hole,    solid  in  its  masonry,  as  if  the  stones 
about  thirteen  feet  square — where    had  just  been  laid.    Passing  thrpugh 
you  are    told   that   Lucrezia,    the    this,  you  come  to  the  >x>rriaor  which 
mother-in-law  of  Beatrice,  was  con-    once  conducted  to  this  chamber,  and 
fined  ;  and  still  beyond  you  find  a    down  which  you  go  by  the  dim  light 
third,  where  Benvenuto  Cellini  was    a  little  way,  and  find  that  there  a|*e 
kept;   and  the  guide,  holding  the    fraffments  of  the  mdsaic  pavement 
torch  to  Uie    wall,    shows    you    a    still  existing,   and  that  the   brick- 
figure  of  Christ,  still  dimly  visible,    work,  from  which  the  marble  has  all 
and  drawn  by  Benvenuto  during  his    been  stripped,  is  fresh  and  even  and 
imprisonment     Filthy  and  unplea-    perfect  as  ever.     Here  you  pause ;  it 
sant  enough  are  these  dungeons  now,    is  getting  damp  and  chill  as  you  de- 
but   pro^bly    they    were    not   so    scend,  and  fever  lurks  below.     The 
loathsome  once ;  for  originally  there    guide  seizes  a  cannon-ball,  and  saying 
was  a  narrow  window,  the  outline    **Ascolti'*  (l^^^i^X    rolls   it  down, 
of  which  you  still  see,  which  let  in    You  hear  it  rumUe  and  leap  with 
from  the  Castle  a  dim  li^ht,  answer-    a  low  echoing  thunder^  down,  and 
ing  to  Benvenuto's  descnption.  Still,    down,  and  down,  sweeping  the  circle 
you  are  glad  enough  to  get  out  Into    of  the  corridor   and  sounding  far 
,  the  fresh  air  again,  and  see  the  clear    away   till   it   reaches    the   vaulted 
'  sky  above  you.     Crossing  the  Castle    chamber    below    which   once   was 
once  more,  you  now  enter  the  hall    the   hall   of   entrance.    Then    you 
painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  look    are     led     back    over    moat^    and 
at  the  gnceful  frieze,  with  its  sea-    drawbridge,    and    causeways,    and 
nymphs  and  decaying  stuccos,  and    courts  until  at  last    you   pass  by 
think  that  the  Pope  was  better  off   the  main  entrance,  now  closed  up, 
here  than  the  prisoners  in  the  cells    and  over  which  is  now  the  head  of 
you  have  just  left    Opening  out  ci    Christ,  and  come  forth  out  of  the 
this  are  other  rooms,  where  the  com-    Past  into  the  Present 

YOL.   ex. — KO.  DCLXXrV.  8  B 
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THE  TWO  MRS.  SCUDAMOREa— PART  I. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Scud  A  MORE  Park  is  in  B^kshire,  lined  of  trees  thickened  imd  ^eep* 

m  the  heart  of  one  of  the  leafiest  and  ened  from  the  fcatheiy-footed  XveoKen 

greenest  of  English  counties.    T^h^te  clofie  at  hand,  to  the  great  oak  standi 

is  nothing  very  beautiful  in  the  house  ing  wirti  ^*  knotted  kneea,"  ^  muffled 

itself.     It  is  of  the  time  of  Queen:  •  deep  in  fern'*  in  the  diiitanee.  Aft«r- 

Anne,   with  red    brick  gables  and  noon  was  in  all  the   angoid  sounds 

gleaming  lines  of  windows  straight  and  sigkts,  and  it  la  m  sQcih  a  place 

and  many.     The  centre  of  the  corp9  that  the  languor  of  the  afternoon  ts 

du  logis  IS  crowned  with  a  pediment,  most  sweet 

and  the  house  stands  upon  a  broad  But  >  the  last  novelty  which  had 

green  terrace,  broken  by  flights  of  been  erected  at  Scadamore  was  ono 

white  stone  steps.     The  garden  sur-  which  hung  suspended  on  the  front 

rounding  one  wing  has  been  kept  up  of  the  bouse-— a  doleful  deceratioa 

in  the  old-fashioned  trim  which  h^  --«the  hatchment  whwh  annownoed 

longed  to  the  pertod  in  which  it  was  to  all  the  world  that  the  lord  of  the 

made.     There  are  clipped  yews  and  place  had  betaken  himself  to  aootfaer; 

formal  parterres — parterres,  ho wcrer,  and  the  family  in  the  gre«t  drawing- 

which  can  scarcely  be  called  more  room  were  all    in  deep  menming. 

formal  than  the  ribbon-beds  of  the  There  were  but  three  A  them^-«the 

modem  flower-garden  at  the  other  mother,  a  haadsome  woman  about 

end  of  the  house.     The  park  has  forty,  a  son  of  twenty,  and  a  daugb^ 

always  been  Vepi  up  in  the  very  ter    of  eighteen — all   in    mournful 

best  style ;  and  the  newest  and  most  black,  weighted  with  the  still  more 

fashionable  kind  of  gardening,  as  of  sombre  darkness    of   crape.      The 

eyer3rthing  else,  is  to  be  found  there,  white  cap  which  marked  Mrs.  Sc«da- 

'>VhateTer  the  Scudamores  may  have  morels   widowhood  wis    the  most 

sacrificed,  howerer  they  may  -hare  cheerful  article  of   toilette  among 

wasted  their  goods,  they  have  never  them.      They   were  very  still,   for 

been    indifferent  to  their  *^ place;"  the  man  whom  they  mourned  fa»d 

and  on  the  summer  day  when  this  not  been  more  than  a  fortnight  in 

ptory  begins  it  was  in  its  full  beauty,  his  grave,  and  Mrs.  Scudamore,  who 

The    lovely    green   lawn    stretched  had  been  ill  of  exhaustion  aftcf  hi« 

from  the,  foot  of   the  terrace  till  it  ^th,  had  restuned'  the  old  habits 

disappeared  hi  the  woodland  greenery  of  b^r  life  only  tfattt  d^.    She  Was 

of  the  park.     On  the  terrace  great  seated  with  a  book  in  her  hand  in 

rustic  baskets  of  flowers  were  stand-  a  greats  chair;   but  the  book  wa»  a 

ing,  an  ablaze  with  red  and  yellow,  pretence,^  and  her  looks  wandctvd 

The  windows  were  open,  the  white  far  awav  from  it     With  ey^  wllick 

curtains  moving  softly  in  the  breeze,  saw  nothing,  she  gazed  into  thofartc 

The  air  was  sweet  with  the  delicate  aMong  the' great  trees,     in  that  «tiH 

fragrance  of  the  Hmes  and  with  t^  way  she  waygoing  ov«r  hot  life, 

sound  of  beeS.    Except  that  sound,  Bvtt '  there  wms-  not  muth  in  this 

everything  was  still  in  the  languid  widow's  look  bf  tllo  prostratfon  «ad 

afternoon.    The  prospeet  from  those  despottdenoy  coiMoon  to  most  w^ 

open  windows  was  of  nothing  but  men  when  ^^  4aoo'exialenon'for 

greenness    and    luxuriance.      The  '  the  first  time  by  themselves,  after  a 
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^ong  life  spent  in  conjunction  with  ever  he  chooses  to  come  back,  from 
another.     Mrs.    Scudamore   had   a  whatever    scenes   he    comes,    is   a 
vague  sense   of  exhaustion  hanging  sin  which  the  best  tempered  of  sin- 
about  her — the  exhaustion  of  great  ners  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
and  long-continued  fatigue  and  en-  put  up  with.     And  Mr.  Scudamore 
durance.    Nobody  quite  knew  ho^  was  not  good-tempered     His  wife 
much  she  had  bonie   during  that  did  all  that  a  high-spirited  woman 
last  illness.    The  dead  Scuouimore  could  .do  to  conceal  the  impression  bje 
had  not  been  a  good  man,  and  he  had  made  upon  her ;  but  he  divined 
was   not  a  good  husband.    During  it,  and  though  not  a  word  was  said- 
aU  the  earlier  years  ol  her  married  between    them  on    the    subject,   it 
life  he  had  neglected  hM*;  more  than  filled  him  with  a  secret  fury.     His 
this,  he  had   outraged   h^   in   the  temper,  everybody  said,  grew  worse 
way  women  feel  most  deeply.     She  and  wx)rse  before  he  died,  especially 
had  acted  like  a  Stoic  or  a  heroine  to  her;  yet  he  would  not  suffer  her 
throughout.     Having  onoe  made.  up.  to  be  absent   from  him,  and  made 
her  mind  that  it  was  not  for  her  incessant  demands    upon  her  with 
children's    advantage    or    her    own  the  most  fretful    irritability.      He 
that  she  should  leave  him,  she  had  thus  deprived  her  even  of  the  soft- 
remained  at  Scudamore,  making  no  ening  impression   which  a  long  ill- 
complainis,   guarding    her   children  ness  often  brings.      He  would  not 
from  the  eontamination  of  his  habits,  allow  her  to  forget  the  troubles  h& 
and   overawing  him  into    decency,  had   brought  her   by  his  sick-b<d,„ 
His  extravagance  and  wickednesses  but  carried  on  the   struggle  to  the 
after  a  while  were  oonfiBed  to  his  ex-  very    edge    of     the    grave.      Her 
peditaons  to  town,  in  which  she  did  strength  had  been  so  fitrained  that, . 
not  accompany  him ;  but  at  home,  as  when  the  necessity  for  exertion  was . 
he  grew  elder  and  his  son  approach-  over,  she  bad  fallen  like  one  dead  ; , 
ed    manhood,    Mr.  Scudamore    was  and    for    days    after    had    lain    in 
understood   to  have    sown  his  wild  a   strange   dreamy  pcacefulness,  in- 
oats  and  to  have  become  a  respect-  which  something  that  was  not  quite 
able   member   of    society.     People  sorrow,  but   sufficiently   like  it   tO' 
even  blanaed  his  wife,  when  a  pass-  answer  the  requirements  of  her  po- 
ing  rumour  of  his  dissipatioDS  in  sition,  mingled.     She  was  sad,  not 
London  was  brought  down   to  the  for  his  loss,  but  for  him — profound- 
country,  for  not  going  with  him  and  ly  sad  to  think  that  the  man  was 
*^  keeping  him  strak;ht."      And  n^  over  and  ended  for  this  world,  and 
body  realised  that  that  had  happen-  that  nothuig    better    had  come  of 
ed  to  Mrs.  Scudamore  which  does  him  ;  and  setf -reproachfully,  as  every 
happen  much  softener  than  the  world  s^isitivo  spirit  is,  wondering  wist- 
^ots  of — she  had  become  disgusted  fully,  could  she  have  -done  more  for 
with  her  husband.    •  Love  can  sup-  him  ?  had  she  fulfilled  her  duty  ? 
port,  a  great  deal,  but  love  in  the  Bat  underneath  this  sadness  was 
mind  of  a  woman  can  rarely  support  that  sense  of  relief  which  breathod 
that  vast  contempt  of  love  ^hich  like  balm  over  her,  for  which  she 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  jsyBtematic  im-  blamed  herself,  and  whicb  ^e  tried 
morality.     In  this  case  the  man  had  to  ignore,  but  vrhich  was  there  not- 
disgusted  the  woman,  and  he  aus-  withstanding,    dwelling    like    peace 
pectod  it-  This  is  the  last  offence  of  itself.    Her  struggle  was-  over ;  she 
which' a  woman  is  ci^ble  towards  had  her  life  and  her  chUdren's.  lives 
a  man.    That  she  should  find  him  as  it  were  in  her  hands  to>  mould  to 
otherwise    than     agreeable     when-  better  things.     This  wa£>  what  sha 
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was  thinking,  with  a  faint  exquisite  a  blessed  change  for  hhn !"  They 
sense  of  deliverance  as  she  sat  gaz-  adjured  her  to  remember  that  such 
ing  out  dreamily  over  the  park,  partings  were  not  for  ever  (which 
Mrs.  Scudamore  had  been  an  heiress,  made  the  poor  woman  shudder) ; 
and  all  throiigh  her  married  life  had  and  when  they  had  left  her  they 
felt  the  additional  pang  of  inability  shook  their  heads,  and  said :  ^^  She 
to  perform  the  duties  she  owed  to  is  very  composed;  I  don't  think 
her  own  people.  Now  that  was  re-  she  feels  it  rery  much."  '*  Feels 
moved,  and  m  some  rare  fit  of  better  it  I  She  feels  nothing.  T  always 
judgment,  her  husband  had  left  all  said  she  had  not  a  btt  of  heart" 
his  disposable  property  to  her,  and  ,  '^  But  then  she  always  was  a  quiet 
made  her  guardian  of  the  children,  sort  of  woman."  This  was  what 
and  his  executrix.  Her  partner  in  the  world  said,  half  condemning ; 
this  responsibility  was  the  family  and  nobody,  except  old  Miss  Ridley 
lawyer,  who  had  known  her  all  his  in  the  village,  who  was  eccentric, 
life,  and  who  had  never  yet  ^t  .ventured  to  say,  ^*  What  a  btessed 
^ver  his  astonishment  that  the  girl  riddance  for  her,  poor  soul  1" 
whom  he  recollected  so  well  should  While  she  sat  thus  dreamily  look- 
have  grown  so  clever,  and  so  able  ing  out,  with  her  new  life  floating 
to  understand  business.  In  his  as  it  were  about  her,  Charlie  and 
hands  she  was  very  safe.  She  had  Amy  went  out  without  disturbing 
real  power  for  the  first  time  in  her  their  mother.  There  were  only 
i9ife.  True,  as  far  as  part  of  the  these  two  and  two  very  smaU  girLs 
:  Scudamore  estate  went,  that  could  in  the  nursery.  The  long  gap  be- 
Kmly  last  till  Charlie  was  twenty-  tween  meant  much  to  Mrs.  ^mda- 
*one,  an  event  not  mucl^i  more  than  more,  but  to  no  one  else^  for  the 
a  year  off.  But  even  then  she  little  hillodu  in  the  churdiyard 
thaa  the  park  knd  some  of  the  lands,  bore  little  meankig  to  the  duldren. 
besides  her  own  property,  to  manage.  The  brother  and  sister,  were  great 
and  her  younger  children  to  care  for.  companions — more  so  than  broUiers 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  it  and  sisters  usually  are;  aad  the 
was  happiness  that  was  staling  into  delight  of  having  Ohartie  home  from 
her  heart,  as  she  sat  there  in  her  Oxford  had  soon  dried  up  the  few 
crape  and  widow's  cap;  and  yet  it  facile  youthful  tears  which  Amy  wept 
was  strangely  like  happiness,  not-  for  her  father.  They  strolled  out 
wiUistanding  that  the  gravity  of  her  arm  in  arm  by  the  great '  open  win- 
face  and  the  subdued  stillness  of  dow  upon  the  green  terrace.  Charlie 
her  thoughts  made  it  possible  for  had  a  book  in  his  hand,  the  last 
her  to  receive  condolence  without  new  poem  he  had  fallen  into  enthu- 
any  apparent  breach  of  the  ordinary  siasm  with,  and  Amy  read  it  ovtr 
proprieties.  "  Mrs.  Scudamore  looks  his  shoulder,  vnth  both  her  aniA 
exactly  as  a  person  in  her  position  clasped  through  his.  It  would 
ou^t  to  do,"  was  what  Mr.  Pilgrim,  have  been  difficult  to  ted  a  •  pret* 
her  feUow-'executor,  said.  "We  tier  picture.  The  hcf7  was  very 
cannot  ex^t  her  to  be  overwhelm-  slisrht  and  tall,  nol  atfaletio  as  his 
ed  with  grief."  And  yet  in  its  heart  fattier  wishecd  but  fond  of  po«^ 
the  world  Objected  to  her  that  she  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  after  a 
wag  not  overwhelmed  by  grief,  and  fashion  which  has  ahnost  died  out 
•offered  her  scraps  of  consolation,  — the  fashion  of  a  time  before 
«iioh  as  it  offers  to  tiie  broken-  athletics  had  begun  to  reigiL  The 
hearted.  They  said  to  her,  '*  It  is  girl  was  slim  and  stnd^t  toot,  as  a 
«ad  for  you;  but  oh,  think  what  giil  ought  to  be,  but  more  devel- 
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oped  than  her  brother,  though  she  falling,   and    he    pulled    down    her 

was  two  years  jounser.      Her  hair  crape  vail,  almost  roughly,  to  con> 

was    lighter    than    nis,  her    com-  ceal    the    tears  which  were  falling 

plezion  brighter.    She  was  an  out-of-  fast     She  was  yery  much  fri^t- 

door  girl,  and  he  had  been  an  indoor  ened,  and  quite  dissoWed  in  weep- 

joung    man,  but  yet    the   likeness  ing.     Her  poor  little  dim  eyes  were 

was    great    between    them.      Amy  red,   and    so    was    her    nose,   with 

leant   half    over  him,  hanging  with  crying.     ^*0h,   please,   don^t   make 

all  her  weight  upon   his  arm,  her  me:  for  the  last  time,  Tom,  dear, 

bright  gaze  bent  upon   the  book,  dont  make  me!"   she  said,  as  ^e 

which  he  was  reading  aloud.     "  Is  stumbled  out  of  the  carriage.     He 

not  that  glorious — ^is  not  that  fine  V  seemed  to  give  her  a  little  shake 

he  asked,  his  cheek  flushing  and  his  as  he  drew  her  hand  through  his 

eye    sparkling;  while    Amy,  intent  arm. 

with  her  eyes  upon  the  book,  ran  "  Now,   Auntie,'*  he  said  in  her 

on  with    it  while    he    stopped  and  ear,  **  if  there  is  any  more  of  this 

rhapsodised.      They  were    standing  nonsense  I  shall  just  go  right  away 

thus  when  they  attracted  the  notice  and  leave  you   here ;    how    should 

of  some  people  in  a  carriage  which  you  like  that?    You  foolish  woman, 

was  driving  up  the  avenue.     There  do    you    care    nothing    for    your 

was  no  door  in  the  terrace-front  of  rights?'* 

the  house,  but  the  avenue  ran  past  ^^  Oh,  Tom  I"  was  all  the  answer 

it  under   the   lime-trees,  gaining  a  she  made,  weeping.     This  conversa- 

passing   peep  'Of   the    lawn.     Two  tion  was  not  audible  to  the  servant, 

people  were  in  the  carriage— one  a  who   stood  amazed,  watching  their 

lady  in   deep  mourning,  the   other  descent;    but    he    could    not   help 

a  man  ¥rith  a  keen  sharp  face.     The  seeing  the  little    conflict     It  gave 

sound  of  their  passage  did  not  dis-  him  tune  to  recover  his  wits,  which 

turb   the  yoimg  people;    but    the  had  been  confused  by  the  novelty 

strangers  looked  out  at  them  with  of  this  unlooked-for  arrival     When 

deep  interest      The  lady  was  a  pale  he  had  watched  the   two  unknown 

little    woman,    between    forty    and  visitors*    descent   from    the    queer 

fifty,  wearing   a  widow^s    cap,  like  vehicle,  which  was  the  only  hacknev- 

Mrs.  Scudamorf.       She  was    in    a  carriage  of    the  neighbourhood,  ,ho 

tearful    condition,    and   leant    half  made  a  step  in  advance,  and  said 

out    of    the  window.     "Ah,    Tom,  calmly — 

Tom!     these  are  the  children,  you  '^Missis    receives    no  visitors    at 

may  be  sure ;  and  how  can  I  do  it  I  present    Not   at   home,  sir,'*    and 

— ^how  can  I  do  it  I**   she  cried  with  held  the  door  as  with  intention  to 

excitement      "Nobody  wants    you  close  it  in  the  new-comers*  face, 

to  do  it     You  must  keep  still,  and  "Your  mistress  will  receive  thiii 

keep  your    papers    ready,  and    I'll  lady,'*  said    the    stranger,    pushing 

loolf  after  the  rest,"  said  her  com-  unceremoniously    into     the      hall, 

panion.     He  was  a  man  of   about  '^  There,    there,    I    understand    all 

thirty,  rather  handsome  than  other-  about  it     Go  und   tell  her  that  a 

wise,  but  for  the  extreme  sharpness  lady  wishes  to  see  her  on  very  par- . 

of  his  profila    He  too  was  in  mourn-  ticular  business — ^must  see  her,  in 

ing,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  short — on   business  connected  with 

liUle  letter-case,  which  he  gave  to   the  late  Mr ." 

the   lady  as    they  alighted   at   the  "Oh,  Tom,  don*t  say  that,  please.*^' 

door.    He  had  to  give  her  his  arm  "  Your    late   master,"    said   the 

at  the  same  time,  to  keep  her  from  stranger;   "now  come,  quick! — the 
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lady  T^n't  wait,  do  you  understand  ?  more  than  ever ;  she  tamed  about 

ana  if  you  keep  her  waiting,  it  will  in    alarm    when    Woods    shnt    the 

be  the  worst  for  you Tell  your  door,  *'0h,"  she  cried,  with  a  start, 

mistress  —  your  present  mistress —  **  he  has  locked  us  in,  Tom  !  what 

that  we  must  sec  her  at  once."  are  we  to  do  ?" 

" Oh,  Tom,  don't  be  so My  "Hold  your  tongue, '' said  Tom, 

good  man,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  *  and  take  care  of  your  papers,  and 

to  give  thd  message,  we  can  wait  keep  up  your  courage.     Well,  I  must 

here."  say  it's  worth    a    little  struggle  to 

"You  shall  not  wait  here,"  said  hare  such  a  place  as  this.     What 

her  companion;  "show  us  in  some-  use  you'll  be  able  to  be  of  to  all 

where.  Your  late  master  would  never  your  relations.     Holla  I   there's  the 

have  forgiven  you  for  leaving  this  pictures  of  the  Itwo  we  saw  on  the 

lady  in  the  hall ;  neither  would  your  lawn." 

present  mistress,  you  may  be  sure.  The  lady  turned  with  an  exclama- 

Show  us  intb  some  room  or  other,  tion  of  interest  to  two  small  photo- 

Now,  look    gharp  !     do    you    think  graphs  which  hung  over  the  mantel- 

that  we  can  bo  kept  waiting  like  piece.     As  she  gazed  at  them   the 

this  ?"  tears  came  hoppmg  down  her  pale 

Jasper  was  a  young  footman  not  cheeks.     **0h,  Tom !— and  I  never 

long  entered  upon  his  oflBce,  and  he  had  any  children — I  never  had  any 

turned  from  the  strange  man  to  the  children  !"  she  cried,  looking  appeal- 

weeping  lady  with  absolute  bewil-  ingly  into  his  face, 

dermcnt ;  and  probably  if  the  but-  "  So  much  the  more  reason  to  be 

ler  had  not  at  this  time  made  his  spiteful  at  this  one,"  said  the  man, 

solemn    appearance,  he  would    still  roughly ;  "  she  had  •  everything  she 

have   been    standing    between    the  wants — ^money,  comfort,  good  repu- 

two,  in  consternation.      But  Woods,  tation,    and    the   children    besides, 

who  was  the    butler,   was   a  very  and  no  right  to  tiicm.     By  Jove, 

serious  and  indeed  alarming  person  ;  Auntie,  if  it  was  mo,  Fd  pluck  up, 

and  I  have  always  thought  that  the  and  pluck  a  spirit  from  the  sight !" 

sharp  stranger  took  him  for  the  mo-  "  Oh.  Tom,  how  little  you  under- 

ment  for  a    clergyman  visiting   at  stand !"  said  the  poor  lady ;  and  she 

the  house,  which   subdued  him   at  was  standing  thus,  in  spite  of  all  his 

once.     Woods  received  their  message  endeavours  to  seat  her  magisterially 

very  gravely,  and    then,  without   a  in  a  chair,  gazing  at  the  photographs 

word,  with  6nly  a  wave  of  his  ma-  with  the    tears    upon    her    checkF, 

jcstic  hand,  he  put  them  into  a  little  when    the  door    opened,  and   Mtp. 

room  off  the  hall,  and  shut  the  door  Scudamore,  like  a  white  ghost,  cn- 

upon  them.      His  gesture  and  look  veloped    in    the    blackness  of   her 

were  so  serious  that  the  lady  shook  moiuTiing,  came  into  the  room. 


CHAPTER  n. 

"  A    lady  and   gentleman,"  Mrs.  ma^am,  if  it  WBsn't  too  much.     I  w»s 

Scudamore  had  said,  starting  from  to  tell  you  it  was  something  about 

her     reverie.       "  Who     are    they,  my  master." 
.Woods  ?  did  you  say  I  saw  no  one  r"        "  Mr.  Scudamore,  Woods  ?" 

"  They  were    positive,  ma'am,  as        "  My  late  master,  ma^m.    I  would 

you'd  see  <A^»t,"  said  Woods,  solemn-  see 'em,  ma'am,  if  I  might  dare  to- 

ly.     "  I  think   I  would    see   them,  give  an  advice.     Mister  had  to  do 
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with  a  maoiy  thiiigs  that  had  best  be  woman  of  no  small  resolution,  as  it 

seen  to  by  ope  of  the  family  ;  aQ4  was  easy    to    see ;  and   there   was 

Master    Charlie^s    so    young — not  something  even  about  the  crispness 

meaning  no  offence/'  of  her  crape^  and  the  spotless  purity 

A  momentary  movement  of  irrita-  of   the  long  white  snowy  pendants 

tk>n  was  in  Mrs.  Scudamore's  face,  of   tarlatan  from    her    cap,    which 

»but  it  had  passed  away  almost  as  imposed    upon    tho    little  weeping 

quicklv   as   it   came.     ''I  will   see  dishevelled   woman   to    whom    she 

tneni,     she  said,  ^^  in  a  moment,"  addressed    h^solf.     This    unhappy 

wavinff  him  a^ay  with  her ,  hand,  stranger  turned  with  a  start  and  a 
But  when  he  had  gone,  she  sat  still .  little  cry  from  the  contemplation  of 

in  her  chair,  with  a  -strange  reluc-  the   photographs,    wiped  her  'tears 

tance  to  move.     In  a  moment  a  cloud  with  a  crumpled  handkerchief,  and 

seemed  to  have  sprung  up  over  all  did  her  best,  though  she  trembled,  to 

her    firmament    which    looked    so  meet   the  lady  of  the  house,   with 

peaceful  just  now.      What  did  she  something  like  composure.     But  she 

fear  ?      She     feared    nothing — her  shook  so  that  her  pretence  w^s  a  very 

thoughts  took  no  shape.     She  only  poor  one  indeed,  and  at  sight  of  her 

felt  that  some  new  and  unforeseen  ca^  humble  little  figure  and  deprecating 

lamity  was  coming.   She  had  thought  looks,  Mrs.  Scudamore  revived  her 

her  troubles  were  over,  and,  with  a  courage— nothing  very  tragical,  she 

bitterness  which  she  could  not  put  felt,   could    be    involved.      A   faint 

into  words,  she  felt  that  she  had  been  smile  came  to  her  face, 

premature.      This    was    somethiiag  ^^  You  wished  to  see  me,''  she  said, 

now,  something  ho  had  left  behind  vnth  grave  poUteness  ;  '^  I  do  not  re- 

him  for  her  to  bear.    After  a  while  ceive  any  one  at  present  except  my 

she  gathered  herself  up  painfully  out  old  friends  ;  but  as  I  hear  it  is  on 

of  her  chair ;  she  put  away  the  book    business '' 

carefully  into  the  place  it  belonged  ^^  Business  of  the  most  important 

to,  and  then  she  went  to  the  window,  kind,"  said  the  man,  of  whom  Mra 

she  did  not  know  why,  and  looked  Scudamore    had    taken    no    notice, 

out  upon  her  children.    They  were  She  turned  now  and  looked  at  him, 

seated    on    the   grass,    both — Amy  and  somehow  her  very  glance,  the 

talking  eagerly',  with    her  animated  quiet  grace  with  which  she  heard 

face  bent  forward,  her  brother  put-  and  accepted  what  he  said,  irritated 

ting. up  hifi  hands  laughingly,  as  if  him    almost    beyond    bearing.      H$ 

to  put  her  away  ;  they  were  discus-  ^aa  the  sort  of  man  of  whom  people 

sing  the  poem,  which  he  held  open:  of   Mrs.  Scudamore' s  breeding  say, 

never  was  a  prettier  picture  of  the  ^^  He    is    not    a    gentleman."      He 

sweet  idleness  and  fancifulness    of  might  have  been  much  poorer,  les$ 

youth.     Mrs.  Scudamore    looked  at  educated,  lower  in  the  social  scale, 

them  a  full  minute,  and  then  she  and  yet  not  have  called  forth  that 

tMimed    and   went   to   her  visitors,  verdict ;  but  he  jvas  himself  so  con^ 

When  she   entered  the  Uttla  room  scions  (xf  the  fact,  and  so  determined 

she  was  very  digniiSed,  very   pale  to  cover  it  with  audacity  and  pre^ 

and  still.    She  had  oot  the  least  tension,  that  he  saw  the  words  on 

idea   what   she  was   going  to  meet  everybody's  lips,  and  resented  them, 

there,  but  she  felt  that  it  was  cer-  to    begin   ;with.      When    the    lady 

tainly  pain  and  trouble  *,  these  a8  turned  front  him,  and  with  her  ow^i 

a  matter  of   course;  but  what  else  hand    gave    the   insignificant    Uttle 

she  could   not  te^     She  was  tall,  wotnan  a  chair  before  she  herself 

with  a  handsome  colourless  face,  a  sat  down,  he  felt  already  that  there 
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was  some  plot  against  him.     "  By  man,  what  power  could   he   have  f 

Jove  I  she's  begun  her  little  game  too  It  was  money,  no  doubt — some  old 

soon ;  she  thinks  she  can  do  any-  debt — some  liability,  none  the  less 

thing  with  aunty/*  he  said  to  him-  disgraceful,    but   which    might    be 

self.      As   for   aunty   herself,   she  disposed   of.    She    said,  '^  Go    on, 

looked  more  and  mere  ready  to  drep  please,  I  am  ready  to  hear,*'  with  the 

as  she  received  this  simple  courtesy,  faintest  little   tone  of  weariness  in 

She  sat  down  a  yery  image  of  guUt  her  Toice.     But  the  weariness  dis- 

and    suffering — her    enres   red,    her  appeared  from  her  face  as  he  went 

nose  red,  her  handkercnief,  too  damp  on.    The  man,  with  his  underbred 

to  be  graceful  or  even  useful,  in  her  .  air,  his  pretension  and  audacity,  be- 

hand^and  from  time  to  time  lifted  came  to  her  like  one  of  the  terrible 

her  weeping  eyes  with  a  deprecating  Fates.      After  the  first  flash  of  in- 

glance  to  the   stately  Mrs.  Scuda-  stinctiTe  rage  and  indignation  widi 

ttiore'sfaca  which   she  refused   to  bettere,  the 

^*  Mi^t  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  certainty  that,  horrible  as  it  vras,  it 

the  business  is  f  *  said  diat  lady,  po-  was  the  tntth,  sank  into  her  yery 

litely ;  '^  I  need  not  say  that  at  pre-  soul,    and    oyerpowered    her.     She 

sent — ^in  my  present  circumstances  ^preserved   her  immoyaUe,  resolute 

— I  refer  to  my  lawyer  everything  face,  and  heard  him  to  an  end,  heard 

that  does  not  require  my  immediate  the  documents  which  he  read,  saw 

attention ^**                                  ^  these  documents  carefully  collected 

'^  I  am  quite  willing  to  refer  it  to  and  replaced  in  the  letter  case,  mw  the 

your  lawyer,'*  said  the  man —  **  per-  miserable  little  woman,  the  wretched 

fectly   willing — indeed    he    is    the  creature  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all, 

proper  person.      We  don*t  come  as  weeping  oyer  that  case  which  she 

beggars,  ma'am,  I  assure  you.      Our  *  held  in    her  hand  ;  and  then  rose 

rights  are  very  clear  indeed    *It  was  majestic   to   reply.     To    them    she 

solely,  I  belieye,  out  of  considers-  seemed   the  very   impersonation  of 

tion  for  your  feehngs ^**  indignant  unbehef  and  scorn  ;  but 

**  Oh  don't,  Tom— don't  f  *'  the  passion  that  inspired  h^,  that 

^  I  must  ti^ce  my  own  way,  if  you  gave  force  to  her  vmce  and  ma- 
please.  We  thought  it  best,  and  jesty  to  her  figure  as  she  towered 
wisest,  and  kindest,  to  come  to  you  oyer  them,  was  sheer  and  coiiscious 
first,  feeling  that  there  was  some  despair. 

hardship  in  the  circumstances,  and  '*  Is  that  i^  f  *  she  said.      **  Now 

that  something  might   be   done  to  I  haye  heard  you  to  an  end,  may  I 

soften  the  blow ;  but  if  you  don't  ask  what  you  haye  eome  here  for, 

wish  to  be  troubled,  of  course  the  and  what  you  mean  to  do  f' 

simplest  course  is   the  solicitor — I  '^  What  we  haye  come  here  for?" 

am  a  solicitor  myself."  said  the  man  with  an  assumption  of 

Mrs.  Scudamore  looked  from  him  surprise, 

to  his  aunt,  and  then  at  him  again.  *^  Yes,'*  Mrs.  Scudamore  said  quiA- 

The  dond  returned  to  her  with  a  ly,  feeling  that  her  sight  and  yoice 

yague  gloom,  and  yet  it  seemed  im-  began  to  fafl  her-*^^  what  iMiye  you 

possible  that  any  serious  evil,  any  come  here  for  ?    You  must  feel  that 

real  harm,  could  come  to  her  from  we  cannot  remain  under  one  roof  if 

the  homely  little  personage  sobbing  your  stoiy  is  true,  not  eyen  for  an 

under  her  breath  in  the'«hair  beside  hour.     If   your    stpry    is    true — I 

her,   or  from  this  underbred  man.  need   not    say    that  I  giye    it  no 

The  woman  even,  she  felt  sure,  had  credit — that    I — refuse — to    belieye 

no  evil  intention  ;  and  as  for  the    ^" 
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She  hiid  got  as  far  as  this  when  by  surprise  that  he  went  away, 
sight  and  Yeioe  both  failed — a  hum  He  had  not  known  that  it  was  pos- 
as  of  a  hundred  rushing  Wheels  sible  for  his  pobr  little  aunt,  whom 
came  over  her  brain,  and  eyery-  everybody  snubbed  and  ordered 
thing  else  died  out  of  her  consd-  about  as  they  would,  to  turn  upon 
ousness.  She  dropped  on  the  floor  any  one  sa  She  had  been  abwot 
before  the  two  who  had  been  look-  from  her  family  most  of  her  life, 
ing  at  her  almost  with  awe,  so  and  now  when  she  came  back  it  had 
proudly  strong  had  she  looked,  up  been  in  all  the  excitement  of  a  great 
to  the  very  moment  when  she  fell  discovery.  The  man  was  so  be- 
The  woman  gave  a  great  cry  and  wildercd  that  he  went  out  and 
ran  to  her.  The  man  sprang  up  strayed  about  in  the  hall  with  his 
with  a  loud  exclamation.  ^^Ring  hat  on,  looking  furiously  at  every- 
the  bell,  for  God's  sake — get  water  thing.  While  he  was  tl^us  occupied, 
—call  some  one  !''  cried  she.  He,  Charles  and  Amy  came  in  and  gazed 
half  frightened,  but  resolute  to  do  at  him  with  wondering  eyes.  Ho 
nothing  that  was  suggested  to  him,  returned  their  look  with  a  stare ; 
stood  still  and  gazed.  *^  She'll  come  but  either  some  tradition  of  good- 
round  —  never  fear  —  she'll  come  breeding,  or  else  Amy's  fresh  young 
round,"  he  said.  *^  By  Jove^  aunty,  beauty,  moved  him. '  He  took  off 
that  proves  she  felt  it  more  than  his  hat  with  a  kind  of  sheepish  in- 
ahe  would  allow "  stinct    The  two  voung  people,  who 

^^  Rine  the  bell — ring  the  bell  I"  did  not  know  that  anythmg  was 
cried  the  woman.  The  servants,  amiss,  had  a  fnomentary  consulta- 
however,  outside,  had  heard  the  fall  tion  with  each  other.  *'  Nothing 
and  the  oy,  and  came  rushing  in  of  the  sort,'"  said  the  brother,  turn- 
without  being  called,  Mrs.  Scuda-  ing  his  back.  *'  Then*  I  will,"  said 
more's  maid,  hastily  called  by  Jasper,  the  girl ;  and  before  either  knew 
following  the  butler  into  the  room,  what  she  was  about,  she  made  a 
They  lifted  her  on .  to  a  sofa,  the  sudden  step  towards  the  stranger, 
visitor  taking  command  of  the  situa-  *^  Did  you  want  mamma  ?"  she  said, 
tion  as  if  it  had  been  natural  to  with  her  soft  chUdlike  smile,  look- 
her.  This  little  weeping  woman  ing  frankly  into  his  face ;  "  perhaps 
had  been  at  once  elevated  into  a  my  brother  or  I  would  do  instead  ? 
rational  being  by  the  emergency.  Mamma  is  not  well — she  has  been 
*'Lay  her  head  down  flatr--take  very  much  tired  and  worn-out  Is 
away  the  pillow — poor  .d^ftr,  poor  it  anything,  please,  that  you  could 
dear  f  she  murmured,  keeping  her  say  to  mo  ?" 

place    beside    the    sufterer.     ^'  Give  Anything    that  he  could  say  to 

me  the  water— K>h,  gently,  gently !  her  I  he  was  not  sensitive,   but   a 

— ^give  it  to  me."  thrill  went  through  the  man,  prov- 

*^Aunt,   come  away,   this  is  not  ing  at    least  that  he  was    human, 

your  place,  let  her  come  to  herself,"  Say  it  to    her !    He   shrank  back 

said  the  man.     She   turned   round  •  from  her  with  an  agitation  which 

upon  him  with  a  certain  momentary  he  could  not  account  for.     Amy's 

fury  in  her  poor  red  tear-worn  eyes,  utter  ignorance  of  any  reason  for 

She  stamped  her  foot  at  him  as  she  this,  however,  made    her   slow   to 

stood  wi^  the  eau-deKK>logne  in  her  perceive  the  effect  of  her  words  upon 

hand.     **  Go  away,  sir,  if  s  all  vour  him ;  and  before  she  could  repeat 

doing,"  she  said  in  a  sharp  high-  her  question  Jasper  rushed  forward 

pitched  voice— *^  go  away."  with  that  seal  to  communicate  evil 

And  he  was  so  completely  taken  tidings  which   belongs   to    the  do- 
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mestic  naind     *^  If  you  please^  miss,  him     like  an    arrow-,   pierdng  his 

your  mammals  took  very  bad,  and  sharp  commonplace  bnun,  and  the 

swoonded  in  the  little  library ^'  organ  ho  supposed  to  be  his  heart. 

*' Mamma — taken      illl"      cried  Mrs.  Scudamore    was  recovering 

Amy ;  *  and    she    rushed    into    the  from  her  faint  when  Amy  rushed 

little  room,  forgetting  all  about  the  in  and  ran  to  the  side  of  the  sofa, 

stranger,  who,  howovw^  did  not  for-  pushing   away,    without   perceiving 

get  her.    He  stood  half  bewildered  her,    ti^e    litUe    woman    with    the 

looking    after.      He    was   a  young  bottle    of*  eau  -de  -  cologne  in    her 

man,  and  the  sight  of  the  girl—  her  hand.     *^  Oh,    mamma,    dear  I     Ob, 

sweet  courtesy  to  the  enemy    she  Stevens,  what  Ls  the  matter  f  cried 

did    not  know — the  look   she    had  Amy,    appealing    naturally    to    the 

given   him — her   innocent    question  maid;   but    to  her  astonishment  a 

— had  moved  him  as  he  never,  bad  strange  voice  answered :  **  DonH  ask 

been  moved  before.     He  was*  vul-  any  questions,  my  poor  child ;  oh,   ' 

gar,     pretentious,    and    mercenary,  my  poor  dear  child  !*^  said  this  un- 

but  yet  he  had  still  blood  left  in  know^n  speaker;  and  to  her  wonder 

his  veins,  and  something  that  did  Amy  saw  a  pair  of  unknown   eyes 

duty  for  a  heart     He  stood  looking  gazing  9X.  her — poor  ^m  eyes  with  a 

after  her  till  Charlie  turned  round  red  margin  round  them,  and  tears 

upon  him,  a  very  different  antagonist  rising,  but  full  of  kindness  and  pitj. 

**  May  I  ask  if  you  are  waiting  '  She  bad  not  recovered  from  the 
for  any  one  f  *  said  Charlie,  with  shock  of  seeing  some  one  whom  she 
some  superciliousness.  He.  had  not  never  saw  before  at  her  mother^s 
heard  Jasper's  message  about  his  side  at  such  a  moment^  when  Mrs- 
mother.  Scudamore     herself,     opening     her 

*^  Yes,     sir,     I     am,^'    said     the  eyes,  stretched  out  a  hand  towards 

stranger,  shortly.       ^  her.    Amy  tried  to  take  hct    mo- 

*^  Oh,  you  are  T  said  Charlie,  ther's  hand  and  kiss  it,  but  to  her 
somewhat  discomfited ;  and  then,  consternation  her  intended  caress 
not  knowing  what  better  to  do,  was  rejected ;  the  hand  clutched  at 
angry  and  suspicious,  he  knew  not  her  dress  and  drew  her  close,  turn- 
why,  he  strutted  into  the  great  ing  her  towards  the  strange  w^oraan. 
library,  leavibg  the  new-comer  mas-  Looking  at  her  mother's  face,  iUny 
ter  of  the  field.  He  smiled  as  the  saw,  with  inconceivable  surprise, 
lad  went  away.  He  was  neither^  that  she  was  not  looking  at  her,  but 
afraid  of  nor  affected  by  Charlie,  at  the  stranger,  and  that  some  dread- 
who  was  to  him  simply  a  represen-  ful  meaning — a  meaning  which  she 
tative  of  the  wealth  and  rank  which  could  not  divine — ^was  in  her  mo- 
he  envied,  and  which  he  hoped  he  therms  eyes.  Mrs.  Scudamore  held  her, 
was  about  to  grasp  ;  but  the  other  pointing  her  out  as  it  were,  to  this 
— the  girl  I     To  say  what  he  had  to  strange  woman  whose  eyes  were  red 

say  to  her For  the  first  time  Mr.  with  crying.     Then,  she  spoke  with 

Tom  Fumess  faintly  realised  what  a  voice  that  sounded  terrible  to  the 

might  be  the  effect  upon  others  of»a  amazed  girl:  ^^Look  at  .this  child,'^ 

matter  which  he  had  regarded  solely  she  said,  dragging  Amy  into  a  posi- 

from  his  own  side  of  the  question,  tion  to  confront  ihe  stranger,  who 

That   girll    and    then    he   drew   a  forthwith  begnA  to  cry  once  more 

long  breath,  and  the  colour  flushed  and  wring  her  hands.     Then  Mrs. 

up  on  his  cheeks.      It  was  a  new  ^udamore    rose    slowly    from    tho 

thought  which    had  gone  through  sofa;    she    was    ghastly    pale,    but 
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had    perfect    command    of    herself.  Amy;  biit  eren  sbo  was  frightened 

She  waved  them    all    away.     "  Go  by  her  mothei^s  look. 

— go,"      she      said,      imperiously;  "No,   go— -go— all  of  you,"   said 

"  leave  me,  I  have  some  bui^iness ;  Mrs.  Scudamore,  poremptorily.     She 

leave  me.  Amy;    Stevens,  go  now,  even    raised  herself  With  difficulty 

I  have  business  to  do."  from  th^  sofa,  and,  tottering  across 

"  Let  me  stay  with  you,  mamma ;  the  room,  softly  locked  the  door, 
oh,   let  me  stay  with  you!"    cried 


CHAPTER  in.  ^ 

What  passed  within  that  locked  communicated,  itself  to  her  in  some 

door    nobody    knew.     Amy    would  wonderful    inoxplainable    way.      In 

have  remained  in  the  hall  to  wait  the   same  mesmeric  fashion  a  thrill 

for  her  mother  but  for  the  presence  of  wonder  and  sharp  curiosity  had 

of    the  strange    man  outside,    who  run  through  the  entire  house.     Half 

gazed  at  her  with  eager  and  intent  the  servants  In  it  made  furtive  ^x- 

eyes.     But  for  his  presence  I  fear  the  peditions  through   the    ball   to    soo 

servants  would  have  listened,  and  but  Mr.   Tom  Fumess  marching    about 

for   their  presence   he  would   have  w4th  his  hat  on  his  head  and  a  scowl 

listened,  though  in  either  case  the  on  his  face,  looking  at  the  various 

attempt  would  have  been  in  vain,  ornaments, — the     hunting      trophy 

for  the    two  women  within    spoke  hung  on  one  wall,  the  pictures  on 

low,  and  had  no  intention  of  betray-  another,  the  bits  of  old  armour  which 

ing    themselves.      Amy  joined    her  Charlie  had  furbished  up  and    ar- 

brother  in   the  great  library.     She  ranged  with  his  best  skill,  and  of 

did  not  know  what  she  was  afraid  which  he  was  so  proud.     All  these 

of,    but    she    trembled.      **  Mamma  things  Mr.  Furness  scowled  at ;  and 

looked  so  strange,"  she  said,  "not  then,  to  the  horror  and  excitement 

like  herself — and  such  an  odd,  funny  of  the  household,  he  strode  forward 

woman — no,    not    funny.      Charlie,  to  ^he  door  of  the  little  library  and 

don't  laugh— quite  the    reverse    of  knocked    loudly.      There    was    no 

funny — but    so    strange — with    red  answer.     He  stood  waiting  for  about 

eyes,  as  if  »he  had  been  crying.     Oh,  five  minutes,  and  then  he  knocked 

I  don't  know  what  to  think ''  again.    By   this    time    Woods    was 

"  Don't  think  at  all,"  said  Charlie,  moved  to  interfere.  He  came,  up 
"  that's  the  best  thing  for  girls.  My  with  a  look  of  solemnity  which 
mother  will  tell  you,  I  suppose— or  again  for  a  n^oment  impressed  the 
at  least  she  will  tell  me  if  it  is  any^  stranger  with  the  idea  that  he  must 
thing  of  consequence,"  said  the  heir,  be  a  dignified  clergyman  residing  in 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  importance,  the  house — an  impression  unfortun- 
which  was  beautiful  to  see.  He  ately  put  to  flight  by  his  words, 
was  writing  a  letter,  and  he  had  not  "Sir,"  said  Woods,  "beting  par- 
seen  or  heard  anything  to  alarm  him,  don  for  the  liberty,  but  Mrs.  Scuda- 
BO  he  pursued  his  course  with  much  more  is  in  that  room,  and  I  can't 
calm ;  but  Amy  stood  by  the  win-  have  my  missis  disturbed." 
dows,  or  roamed  about  the  room  from  "  Your  missis  I"  said  Mr.  Furness. 
bookcase  to  bookcase  with  an  agita-  Tt  was  perhaps  just  as  well  for  him 
tion  which  she  herself  could  not  un-  that  the  first  wora  was  quite  in- 
derstand.     Her  mother's  despair  had  audible,     and    he    knocked    again. 
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Thia  time  there,  was  an  immediate  which    brought   the   blood   to    the 

reply.     The  door  was  opened  slowly,  ghastly  pale  face  of  the  woman  he 

and  Mrs.  Scudamore  appeared.     She  insulted.     And  then  he  added,  with 

had  been  pale  before,  out  her  for-  angry  jocularity,   '*I  should  like  to 

mer  paleness  was  rosy  in  compari-  know,   since    you    are  so  hasty  to 

son  with  the  ghastly  whiter  of  her  adopt  her,  whom  you  take  her  to 

countenance  now.    The  little  woman  be.** 

with  the  red   eyes  was  clinging  to  Mrs.  Scudamore  made  a  momen- 

her  arm.  tary  pause.     It  passed  so  instantane- 

"  We  have  left  you  waiting,"  she  ously  that  perhaps  nobody  obserred 
said,  with  a  calmness  in  which  there  it  except  Amy,  who  had  come  to 
was  sometlling  terrible,  **  which  I  the  door  of  the  great  library  when 
am  sorry  for,  but  I  felt  faint  she  heard  her  mother*s  Toice.  Then 
Woods,  send  the  d(wcart  and  a  man  she  answered  firmly,  *^  She  Is  Mrs. 
to  the  Three-mUe  Station  for  Mrs.  Thomas  Scudamore,  my  sister-in- 
Scudamore^s  luggage,  and  tell  the  law.  I  accept  her  on  her  own 
housekeeper  to  get  ready  the  west  statement,  which  I  hare  no  doubt 
room.  As  we  have  both  been  a  is  true.  We  shall  make  all  in- 
good  deal  agitated  with  this  meet-  quiries  to  substantiate  it,  of  course, 
ing,'*  she  went  on,  turning  to  her  in  which  you,  I  am  sure,  can  help 
stninge    companion,    *^  perhaps    you  us." 

would  like  to  rest  before  dinner  ?  "  Mrs.  —  Thomas  —  Scudamore  — 

It  would  do  you  good  to  rest "  her  sister-in-law  I"  said  the  man,  and 

^*'  0    yes,    please,**    faltered    the  then  he  rushed  at  the  unhappy  little 

stranger,   half   hiding    behind  Mrs.  woman  who  was  his  aunt  and  shook 

Scudamore*s  crape,  and  casting  glan-  her  violently  before  any  one  could 

ces  of  terror  at  her  neighbour*s  face,  interfere.     "  Do    you    mean  to  say 

Mr.  Tom  Fumess  looked  on  con-  it*s  a  conspiracy,     he  cried ;  "  or — 

founded — he  gazed  from  one  to  the  you — ^have  you  made  a  mistakef  * 

other  with  a  face  of  consternation.  "Oh,  Tom,*'  cried  the    poor  wo- 

"  Oh  !*'  he  said,  "  so  you  have  made  man — "  oh,  Tom,  don'£  murder  me. 

it  all  up  between  yourselves.*'  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  '  I  beg  you 

"  Yes,*'     said     Mrs.     Scudamore.  ten  thousand  pardons.     I  have  made 

She  looked  him   full  in  the    face,  — ^a  mistake.** 

not  flinching,  and  he  regarded  her  **It*s  a  lie!"   he  cried,   with  an- 

with    rising    wonder     and     anger,  other  oath.                       "^ 

*^  Sold !"    he    said  to    himself,   and  Mrs.     Scudamore     put     out    her 

then  he  laid  his  hand  roughly  upon  hand  imperiously  and   pushed  him 

his  aunt*s  arm.     "Look  here,  this  away.     "You  wiU  touch  her  again 

won't   do,*'  •he    said:     "You    can't  at  your  peril,*' she  cried.     "There  are 

keep  me  out  of  it     I  go  for  some-  men  enough  in  the   house  to  turn 

thing    in     this.     I    can    tell    you,  you  out*' 

aunty,    you    bad    best    not    try  to  At    this  the    man    grew  furious, 

cast  me  off.**  "To  turn  you  out,  you  mean,"  he* 

"  Oh,  Tom — ^Tom  I*'  said,  "  you  impostor,  you  con " 

"This  lady  is  under  my  protec-  Here    Amy    appeared,    pale    and 

tioo,"  said  Mrs.  Scudamore.     t^  Leave  scared,  with  her  hand  held  up  as  if 

her,  please ;  she  is  a  member  of  this  to    stop  the  words,   whatever  they 

family."  might  be.     And  he  stopped  short, 

"  Under   your    protection  I**    said  struck  silent  as  by  magic.     His  eyes 

Fumess,    with     a     coarse     laugh,  fell  before  the  girl'd  l^ht,  innocent 
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indignant  eyes.     Say  it  before  her !  house.     He    was     yanquished,    he 

how  could  he  ?  for  when  all  was  said  could   not    tell    how.     He  took  off 

that  could  be  said  against  him,  he  simply,  with    a  muttered  apology, 

was  still  a  man.     He  stopped  short,  the  hat  which  all  this  while  had 

and  Mrs.  Scudamore  took  that  mo-  been  on  his  head, 

ment  to  lead  her  faltering  companion  "  f  suppose  there  is  nothing  left 

away.  for  me  but  i<i  go  away,"  he  said, 

**  You  haye  made  a  mistake,"  she  bitterly,  **  and  leaye  them  to  settle 

said,    vls    she  went^-"what  might  it    their    own    way.      By    Joye ! 

haye  been  a  terrible  miftake;   but    though ^" 

thank  heayenwe  haye  found  it  out."  *^  Mamma  can  neyer  mean  you  to 

The  spectators  stood  speechless,  — to  feel  that  there  has  been  no— 

and  watched  her  as  she  turned  along  courtesy,  no — hospitality — at  Scuda- 

the  long  corridor  to  the  great  draw-  more,"  said  Amy.     "  I  am  sure  that 

ing-room.    This  passage  was  long,  must  be  a  mistake.     She  has  been 

payed  with  tiles,  and  had  a  great  ill,  and  something  has  agitated  her. 

window    at    the    end.      The    two  Would  you  mind  staying  here  one 

figures  were  clearly  outlined  against  moment    till    I — tilt    I — call    my 

the  light ;  the  one  tall,  straight,  and  brother  f    said    Amy,   desperately, 

full  of  elastic  strength,  as  upright  To  call   her  brother  was  the  last 

as  an  arrow,  and  as  unwayering ;  thing    to    do,  she   felt  conyinced ; 

the  other  hanging  upon  her,  a  limp  but  it  was  the  first  thing  that  it 

heap  of  drapery.    As  under  a  spell,  occinrred  to  her  to  say.     She  ran 

the  man  who  was  left  in  the  lurch,  into  the  great  library  where  Charlie 

the  girl  whose  heart  Was  wrung  with  was  sitting,  paying  no  attention  to 

a  novel  sense  of  mystery,  the  gaping  his  languid  "What's  the  row,  Amy  ?" 

and  wondering  seryants,  stood  silent,  and  went  out  by  the  window  which 

gazing  after  them  till  they  disap-  opened  on  the  terrace.     It  took  her 

peared,  and  then but  a  moment  to  rush  round  to  the 

What  Mr.  Tom  Fumess  might  drawing-room  window,  calling  softly, 
haye  done,  or  said,  had  he  been  left  to  **  Mamma  t  mamma !" 
himself,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Mrs.  Amy  knew  viery  well  that  somc- 
Scudamore,  it  was  clear,  had  made  thing  was  wrong,  and  her  heart  was 
up  her  .mind  to  leaye  him  to  him-  aching  with  anxiety  and  pain.  But 
self;  but  chance  had  proyided  her  she  had  foreotten  that  she  was 
with  a  quite  unsuspected  auxiliary,  rushing  into  uie  heart  of  the  secret 
His  eyes,  as  he  withdrew  them  from  by  thus  following  her  mother.  She 
following  the  two  who  moyed  like  a  was  suddenly  recalled  to  herself  by 
procession  against  the  light,  encoun-  hearing  Mrs.  Scudamore's  yoioe,  in 
tered  those  of  Amy.  She  tinned  such  a  tone  as  she  had  neyer  heard 
to  him  almost  appealingly.  She  before,  say.  low  and  passionate,  al- 
seemed  to  ask,  what  is  it? — ^what  most  too  low  to  be  audible,  and 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  She,  except  yet  with  a  force  in  it  which  would, 
in  that  one  moment  when  she  it  seemed  to  Amy,  haye  carried  the 
had  put  up  her  hand  to  stop  his  sound  for  miles : — 
words,  had  looked  at  him  in  no  "I  put  myself  out  of  the  ques- 
hostile  way.  Now,  there  was  no-  tion.  For  myself,  I  can  bear  any- 
thing but  wonder  and  uneasiness  thing ;  but  I  haye  four  children  ; 
in  her  look.  And  that  look  seemed  and  to  saye  them  from  shame^  look 
to  appeal  to  him  —  to  him  who  you,  I  will  do  anything— anything — 
knew   himself    the  enemy  of   the  lose  my  life,  risk  my  soul  f 
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*^  Oh  !   don't   say    so/'  said    the  glected,  and  looked  as  if  he  wanted 

other  yoice.  some  notice  to  be  taken    of    him. 

"  I  would — I  will     And  you  can  All  the  natural  instincts  of  courtesy 

save  them."  were  strong  in  the  girl.     Even   if 

Amy  crept  away.     She  could  not  h^  were  an  enemy,  he  could  not  be 

face  her  mother  after  hearing  'these  allowed  to  leave  the  house  with  a 

words.     What  did  they,  what  could  sense    of    having    been   neglected, 

they  mean  ?    She  stole  back  again,  And  then  he  was  quite  middje-agod, 

dispirited,  to  the  hall,  in  which  that  she  was  sure— thirty  at  least— and 

man   still  awaited    her.    He  knew  the  nephew  of  some  one  who  was 

all  about  it     He  could  clear  it  up  a  relation.     When    all   this   course 

to    her,    whatever    it    was — if    she  of  thought  had  passed  through  her 

dared  ask.     But  Amy  felt  that  the  mind,  Amy  felt  that  it  was  time  for 

secret  which  was  her  mother's,  her  her  to  act-     She  could  not  advise 

moth^  only  must  reveal.    She  went  or  help  her  mother,  but  she  might 

up    to   him    timidly,   not    knowing  *do  the  duty  ^he  had  no  doubt  her 

what  excuses  to  make,  and  totally  mother  would  have  done  had  her 

unaware    that    her    pretty,   embar-  mind  been  sufficiently  at  leisure  to 

raised,  troubled   look  was  stealing  think  of  it.    ^^  Mamma  is  occupicd^^' 

to  the  man's  very  heart  she  said,   simply,    "  and  so  is  mv 

**  I  am  so  Biwry,"  she  said,  ^*  they  brother.     There  is  only  me ;  but  if 

are  all  so  engaged.     I  can't  get  hold  I  could  show  you  the  park— or  if 

of  any  of  them.      You  are  a  friend  you  would,  take  some  luncheon — I 

of — of  that  lady  who  is  with  mamma,  will  do  the  best  I.  can  in  mammals 

are  you  not  V  absence.      Since  you  are  a  relation 

**  Her  nephew,"  he  said.  of  our  relation,  it  does  not  matter," 

"  And  can  you  tell   me — I  have  she    said,   with  her  honest,    sweet 

not  had  a  chance  of   speaking  to  smile,    *Uhat   wt   never  saw  each 

mamma — is  she  a  relation  of  ours?"  other  before." 

He  ginned  at  her  with  a  look  It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
she  did  not  understand.  Then,  scribe  the  effect  of  this  little  girUah 
catching  once  more  her  innocent,  speech ;  it  went  through  and  through 
wondering  gaze,  grew  confused  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
red,  and  faltered.  Say  it  to  her?  dressed.  The  very  different  pas- 
— he  could  not  for  his  life.    .  sions  which  had  been  strong  in  him 

*^  Your  mother  says  bo,"  he  an-  were  somehow  lulled  to  sleep  in  a 

swered,  gloomily.           -  moment     He  did    hot    undert^tand 

He  was  a  young  man,  though  in  himself.     The    very    purpose    with 

Amy^s  eyes  he  was  a  Idethuselah.  which  he  bad  come  to   the  house 

He   was  not   bad-looking,   and  his  went  out  of  his  mind.     '^I  will  be 

natural  air  of  audaoity  and  assump-  proud  if  you  will  show  me  the — 

tion  had  vanished  in  her  {»*e8ence.  the  grounds,  Miss  Scudamore,"  he 

He  stood   soCteoed   almost    into  a  said.     In  his   soul    he    had  fallen 

gentleman  by  her  side.   Amy  looked  prostrate  at  Amy's  feet 

at  him  doubtfully.    She  had  thought  And  she  went  with  him   in  her 

she  saw  him  resisting  her  mother,  simplicity,   leading  him    about  the 

She  had   heard  him  begin  to  say  gardens  and  the  conservatories,  and 

words  that  he  ought  not  to  have  out  to  the  park  to  see  the  best  views, 

said.    But  .he  liad  stored   short  She  took  him  even  to  the  terrace. 

And  he  was  injured,  or  seemed  so  Everywhere  she  led  him  about,  half 

— had  been  left  her^  aioa9  and  nc-  pleased  after  a  time  with  the  Interest 
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he  showed  in  eyerything,  and  which  mcy''  he  said,  suddenly ;  ^^  for  your 

was  indeed  no  simple  sentiment,  ofi  sake  Til  go  away.     Tell  your  mother 

she  thought,   hut  a  maze  of  indo-  from  mo  that  Tve-  gone   away  for 

Bcribahle    feeling,    which    suhdued  your    saka      Til    trait    till    I  hear 

and  yet  stirred* him.    The  chUd  did  from  her.     If  I  don't  hear  from  her 

not  know  what  she  was  doing.     To  I  shall  take  my  own  way ;  but,  in 

her  own  consciousness  she  was  but  the  mean  time,   I  am  not  a  worse 

occupying  a  weary  hour  or  two  which  man  than  other  *  men,    and    1'  am 

otherwise  would  haye  hung  heavy  going  away  for  your  sake." 

on  this  visitor's  hands,  and    mok-  ^^Oh,   that  is  yery    kind,"   Amy 

ing  up  for  something  like  rudeness  said,  imawares ;  and  then  she  recol- 

which  her  mother  had  showed  him.  lected    that    what   she  was   saying 

In  reality  she  was  winding   about  sounded    uncivil — ^^I    mean    it    is 

the  man  a  whole    magic    network,  very  kind  to  say  you  will  do  any- 

the  first  dream  of  his  life.    When  thing  for  me ;  but  I  am  sure  mamma 

they  had  gone  over  everything  and  would  never  wish        " 

returned  to  the  house,    there  was  *^Tdl  her  Fll  wait  to  bear  from 

still  nobody  to  be  seen,  and  Amy'^  her,   or  if  not,   TU   take    my    own 

wits  were  at  full  stretch  to  know  way ;  and  warn  my  old  fool  of  an 

what  to  do  further  with  her  strange  aunt  that  she'll  be  sorry    for  her 

guest     Should  she  ask  him  to  stay  treachery.     I  don't  believe  a  word  of 

to  dinner f    What  should  she  do?  it,   and   FU  prove  my  position,"  ho 

Perhaps  her  mother  would  not  like  said,    with    growing    warmth ;    but 

it — perhaps  Charlie added,  suddenly,  dropping  his  voice, 

"  Look    here,    Miss    Amy  ;    you  "  at  present  I  will  go  away  for  your 

have  been  very  kind   and  nice  to  sake." 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


The  family  dinner  was  at  seven  at  the  last  moment,  when  there  was 

o'clock,  and  the  throe  met  and  sat  little  time  for  remark.      She   was 

down  as  usual  alone.     The  day  be-  dressed  as  carefully  as  usual — studi- 

fore  this  had  been  a  cheerful  meal,  ously,  Amy  thought— to  avoid  the 

Mrs.    Scudamore,   in  her  quiet  and  lea&t  trice  of  any  difference;   but 

content,   had  encouraged  her    chil-  she  was  ghastly  pale.    £yery  tmce 

dren's  talk,  and  all  their  plans  what  of  colour  had  gone  from   her  faee ; 

they  were  to  da     It  had  oeen  sweet  her  very  lips  were  blanched,  as  if 

to  her  to  hear  them,   to  feel  that  the  blood  had'  rushed  bade  to'  her 

they  were  no  longer  to  be  crossed  heart  far  too  fiercely  to  permit  any 

and  thwarted'  capriciously,  and  that,  retunu    A  tremulous  movement  wiis 

at  the  same  tima,  her  own  will  and  in  her  fingers,   and  even  now  and 

wish  were  sovereign  with  them  for  then  in  her  hand,  as  if  her  nerves 

the  moment  at  least     It  had  been  had  bean   jamed.      Otherwise    she 

the  pleasantest  meal  ^aten  at  Scuda-  showed    no    sign     of     what     had 

more  for  a  lone  time.      To-day^  so  passed.     Amy   had    watehed    Very 

far  as  Charlie  knew  at  least,  every-  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of  the 

thing  was  unohanged.     He  had  ex-  strange  yisitoi^  but  Mrs.  Scudamore 

claimed   at   his    mother's    paleness  came     down    alone.      Fortunately, 

when  ^he  eame  into    die  drawing-  Charlie* s    ignorance   of    what    had 

room ;  but  she  had  come  down  only  occurred  removed  the  restraint  and 
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painful  consciousness   which   Amy        ^'DonH     worry     your     mftmma, 

felt  upon  herself.     They  sat  down  Master  Charles,"  whispered  Woods, 

as  usual — the  natural  routine  went  under  cover  of  an  entree,     ^*  It  was 

on.     And  if  the*  mother  at  the  end  your  father's  brother,  your  uncle  as 

of  the  table  felt  like  a  somnambulist  went  to  America  when  you  was  a 

walking  in  a  dream,  neither  of  the  baby — that's  sure  enough ^^ 

two    divined    it      Mrs.  Scudamore        "  By  Jove,  Woods !"    Gharlie  be- 

lookbd  out  of   the   frightful    mist,  gan  with  boyish  resentment;    and 

which  seemed  to  her  own  conscious-  then  a  better  instihct  saved  him,  and 

ness  to  envelop  her,  and  saw  Amy's  Woods  covered  the  exclamation  by 

wistful    eyes    watching    her,     but  dropping  a  spoon,  and  picking  it  up 

Charlie's    face   quite    unconcerned,  with  confusion,  and  beg^ng  pardon 

eating    his    soup    as    usual.      This  audibly.    It  was  a  pause  for  which 

helped  her  to  bear  the  awful  weight  Mrs.  Scudamore  was  grateful 
that  was  upon  her  heart    And  then        ^*  I  have  invited  li£r8. — ^Thomas — 

the  presence  of  the  servants  helped  Scudamore,"  she  said,   with  a  little 

her  in  the  story  she  had  to  tell,  shiver,  which  Amy  alone  perceived. 

She  Ix^n  it,  seizing  the  opportu-  "  to  stay — of  course She  only 

nity  when  Charlie  paused  for  the  came  home  about — a  month — ago— 

third  time  to  look  at  her  across  the  about  the  time I  expect  you  to 

flowers  on  the  table,  and  ask  what  be  very  civil  to  her I  don't  think 

she  had  done  to  herself  to  be  so  pale,  her   own  people  are — ^perhaps — the 

^'  What  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  kind  of  persons,  but  she  herself — 

I  suppose,"  she  answered,  forcing  is "then  Mrs..  Scudamcn^  made 

something    which    did  duty    for  a  a  pause,  and  then  shivered  again  and 

smile;   *^  talking  over — old    affairs,  said  with  a  moaning  sign,  **  very  good 

[  have  not  told  you  yet,"  she  went  — oh,  it  is  true— very  good ' 

on,  clearing  her  voice,  *^of  a  visitor        '^She  may   be    as    good    as    she 

who    arrived    this    afternoon — a — a  pleases," "Said  Charlie,  "but,  mamma, 

relation — who  will  most  likely  stay  whatever  you  may  say,  such  a  visitor 

— with  us — ^for  a  long  time "  will  be  a  dreadful  bore        " 

'^  GKx>d  heavens !  "  cried  ChaI'lie,        "  She  is  a  good  woman,"  repeated 

**  a  relation !    What  a  terrible  bore  1-'  Mrs.  Scudamore  with  i^  broken  voice. 

Amy,    who    was     watching    her        "A  good  woman  is  an  appalling 

mother  closely,  had  it  on  her  lips  to  description,"    said    Charlie.      "One 

check  her  brother's  levity,   but  it  never  falls  back  upon  that,  if  there's 

was  a  help  to  Mrs.  Scudamore.    She  anything  more  interesting   to   say. 

panted  as  if  for  breath  as  she  went  Fve  always  noticed  in  my  experi- 

on,  but  once  more  that  faint  watery,  ence Mother,  what's  the  matter? 

gleam  of  a  smile  covered  her  face.  — ^you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are 

"She  is  a  lady,   Charliei     I  ex-  angry f 
pect  you  to  be  very  civil  to  her — she        "Another  disrespectfol  word  ci-^ 
is — your  aunt— rthe  widow  of  your  your  aunt — and   I    will   leave  the 
Unde  Tom,  who— died  in  America.  ^  table,"  cried  Mrs.  Scudamore,  pas- 
She  has  been  there— most  of  her  sionately;  "if  I  could  imagine 


any 
life."  child  of  mine  treating  her  otherwise 

"  Worse  luck,"  said  the   uncon-    than  as  she  deserves ^" 

cemed  Charlie.  "My  uncle  Tom  "Good  heavens  I"  aaid  CharHe, 
— my  uncle  Tom  ?  who  was  he  ?  I  ,  under  his  breath ;  and  he  shot  an 
never  heard  of  him,  that  I  know  in.quiring  dance  at  his  aster.  But 
of ^"  Amy,  tnamoling,  and  misermble,  kept 
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her  eyes  upon  her  plate.    The  girl  sat  looking  after  their  mother  equally 

had  never  seen  her  mother  so.   They  bewildered,  but  with  very  different 

seemed  to  have  plunged  back  into  feelings. 

the  old  days,  when  the  fretful  father  ^*  What    is    the    matter  ?"    cried 

put  a  curb  on  everything  they  said  Charlie,  with  undisguised  astonish- 

and  did.    Shame,  distress,  and  terror  ment.     **  Is  my  mother  ill  ?  has  she 

filled  Amy^s  heart ;  and  silence  fell  been  doing  too  much  ?    I  never  saW 

upon  the  table  —  a  silence  which  her    like    this    before.     Amy,   you 

seemed  to  irritate  Mrs.  Scudamore  must  know.^* 

as  nothing  had  ever  irritated   her  *^I  am  afraid  she  is  ill,  Charlie. 

before.  Oh  I    don't  saj  anjrthing — I  cannot 

"You  seem    to  have    lost  ^our  bear  to  see  it!"  cried  Amy,  with 

tongues  all  at  once,''  she  said,  bitter-  tears  ;  "  it  is  so  unlike  mamma." 

ly :  "if  this  is  the  consequence  of  so  " I  wish  the  doctor  would  call," 

mild  a  claim  upon  your  obedience,  said  Charlie ;  "  you  should  get  her 

nothing  more  than  asking  you  to  to  go  to    bed.      Don't   you    know 

be   civil    to   a — ^near — connection —  something  that  you  could  make  her 

it  is  a  bad  omen  for  me.     If  you  take? — women    used    to   know    all 

cannot  accept  my  statement  without  about  doctoring.     And  I  am  sure 

proof "  you    could    save  her  a  great    deal 

"  Mother  I"  cried  Charlie,    "  what  of  trouble,  Amy,  if  you  were  to  try. 

can  you  mean?  proof "  She  has, been  doing  too  much." 

"Yes,  proof What  does  your  "Perhaps    I    could,"   said  Amy, 

grumbling  mean,  but  an  insinuation  doubtfullv ;  "  if  you  thought  it  was 

3iat  you  don't  believe ^"  that 

"Mother!    mother!   what  is  the  "Of  course  it  is  that — you  have 

matter  ?  —  what  do    you  take   me  left  everything  upon  her,"  cried  the 

for "  young  man,  glad  to  find  some  one 

"I  take  deeds,  not  words,"  she  to  blame.     "You  have  left  her  to 

said,   with  feverish  agitation ;  and  write  all  her  letters  and  things,  and 

then  it  seemed  that  she  had  nearly  do  the  bills,  and  a  hundred  tnfies 

burst  into  convukive  tears ;  but  she  you   might    have  spared  her.      Of 

restrained  herself.    All  this  time  the  course  it  is  that" 

servants  went  softly  about  the  table,  "  I'll  run  now  and  see  what  I  can 

with  the  stealthy  deprecating  con-  do,"  cried  Amy,  following  her  mother 

sdousness  of  spectators  at  a  domestic  haetily  out  of  the  room.     Innocent 

storm.    They  could  not  understand  and  young    as    she  was,   she   had 

it  any  more  than  her  children  could,  already    learnt  the    lesson    women 

She  was  not  herself,  not  like  herself,  learn  so  soon — that  a  masculine  con- 

They  exchanged  looks,  as  Amy  and  elusion  of  this  kind  is  beyond  the 

Charlie    did.      When     dinner    was  reach    of    argument       It    satisfied 

over  she  gave  orders  peremptorily  Charlie.     It  comforted  his  mind  to 

that  the  younger  children  were  not  throw  the  blame  upon  her,  and  to 

to  come  down  for  dessert;  and  rose  persuade  himself  that  his  mother's 

from  the  table  almost  before  Woods  strange  aspect  had  an  easily  remov- 

had  left  the  room.     "  I  must  go  to  able  cause.  Amy  could  not  so  delude 

m^  visitor,"  she  said,  sweeping  out,  herself;   but  she  said  in  her  mind, 

with  still  that  atmosphere  of  sup-  "  What  is  the  use  of  arguing  ?"  and 

pressed    passion  about    her.      She  took  the  ready  excuse  thus  ofiered 

went    away   so    hastily  that   Amy  her.     Poor  Uttle  Amy's  heart  was 

had  not  tune  to  follow.     The   two  very  heavy.     No — it  was  not  writ-  . 

VOL.    ex. — NO.    nCLXXIV.  8  c 
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ing  letters,  nor  reckoning  up  bills,        "Mamma,    mammal^  she    cried, 

that  had  done  it     It  was  something  beating  on  the  door. 

far    more    mysterious  —  something       There  was  no  answer.    Amy  had 

which  she  could  not  divine.    The  something  of  the  Scudamore  tem- 

words  she  had  heard  at  the  window  per,  too,  and  could  be  hasty,  and 

came  back    to  her,   and  made  her  even  violent,  when  she  was  Uiwart- 

shiver — *'  To  save  them  from  shame  ed.     She  lost  patience. 

I  would  give  my  life.     I  would  risk        **  I  toill  come  in,"  she  cried ;  "  I 

my  soul ^^     **  Oh  ?  what,  what  will  not  be  shut  out     Mamma^  you 

could  it  mean  f  *  have  no  right  to  shut  mo  out ;  open 

There  was  no  one  in  the  drawing-  the  door — open  the  door !" 
room,  of  course,  and  Amy  made  her        All  at  once  the  door  opened  wide, 

way  up-stairs,  wondering  where  her  as  if  by  magic.  Amy  thought,  though 

new  aunt  was,  wondering  what  sort  it  was  solely  the  hurry  of  her  own 

of  person  she  was,  and  what  she  had  agitation,  the  tingling  in  her  ears, 

to  do  with  it     She  had  red  eyes,  the  sound  she  was  herself  making, 

but  that  was  with  crying ;  and  her  which  prevented  her  from  hearing 

nose  was  red,  and  her  whole  person  the  withdrawing  of  the  bolt 
limp ;  but  then  her  voice  and  touch        Her  mother  stood  very  severe  and 

were  kind.     The  door  of  the  west  grave  before  her,  reproving — "  What 

room  was  closed  when  she  approach-  is    the    meaning    of    this.    Amy  f" 

ed,  but  Stpvens  just  then  came  out  she  said,  coldly,  and  Amy^s  heart 

with  a  tray."  sank. 

"  Is  the  lady,  is — ^my  aunt  there?"        ** Oh,   mamma!    donH  go  away ; 

"  La !  bless  us.  Miss,  is  she  your  don*t  shut  yourself  up  —  at  least 

aunt  f*  said  Stevens,  and  went  down-  don^t   shut  me  out — me,   mammal 

stairs  nodding  her  head,  and  refus-  There  may  be  things  you  cannot 

ing  further  comment  talk  of  to  the  rest,  but,  mamma. 

Amy  paused  a  long  time  at  the  me  I"  cried  Amy,  in  a  transport  of 

door.    Should  she  go  in  and  make  love  and  pain, 
acquaintance    with    the    stranger?        Mrs.   Scudamore  made  a  violent 

Should   she  encounter  her  mother  effort    of    self-control.      Her  whole 

there,    with    that    changed    face  ?  soul  was  full  of  passionate  irritation. 

With  a  little  timid    reluctance   to  Her    impulse    was    to    thrust    her 

take  any  decisive  step,  she  ran  to  daughter  away  from  her — to  shut 

her  own  room  first  to  collect  herself,  out    all    the    world ;    but  that  un- 

Amy*8  room  communicated  with  her  reasoning    cry  went    to  her    heart 

motner^s.     Mrs.  Scudamore  had  been  Oh,  if  the  child  but  knew !    Tell  it 

glad  to  have  her  child  so  near,  to  be  to  her  /     The  same  thought   that 

able  to  call  her  at  any  hour ;  but  had  moved  her  enemy  came  with  a 

the  first  thing  Amy  saw  on  entering  great  swell  and  throb  of  pain  ova* 

the  room  was  that  the  door  of  com-  Mrs.  Scudamore's  heart 
munication  was  closed.     She  gave  a        "  Amy,"  she  said,  hoarsely,  "child, 

little  sharp  cry  involuntarily.     That  go    away.      There    is    nothing    the 

separation    hurt  her,   and  appalled  matter  with  me,  or  if  there  is  any- 

her.     "  Why  should  she  shut  me  thing,  it  is  my  own  business  alona 

out  ?"  Amy  cried  to  herself — "tTwf"  Go   away,    I   cannot    be   disturbed 

She  felt  the  door,  it  was  locked ;  she  now " 

listened  even  in  the  great  perturba-       Amy  crept  to  her  mother*s  feet 

tion  of  her  thoughts,   but  nothing  and  clasped  her  knees.     "  Only  me," 

was    audible.     It    was    more  than  she  said,  laying  her  soft  cheek  against 

Amy  could  bear.  the  harsh  blackness  of  the  crape. 
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*^  Tou  can  ^mst  me,  mother.     Let  cost  of  the  mother's  life — ^the  peril 

me  share  the  trouble,  whatever  it  is.  of  her  sonl. 

Oh,  mamma,  mamma  !  why  should  ^      When  Amy  had  been  thus  dis 

you  haye  secrets  from  me  ?  missed,  calmed  down,  and  composed 

Mrs.  Scudamore  trembled  more  in  the  most  magical  way — ^for,  after 
than  the  child  did,  as  she  stooped  all,  the  dead  father's  secrets,  what- 
over  her.  "  Hush,  hush,"  she  said,  ever  they  might  be,  were  nothing  in 
*'  let  there  be  an  end  of  this.  Lis-  comparison  to  what  the  very  lightest 
ten.  Amy.  It  is — papa's — secret —  veil  of  mystery  on  the  part  of  the 
not  yours  nor  mine.  Now,  ask  me  mother  would  have  been — ^Mrs.  Sou- 
no  more."  damore  once  more  closed  the  door. 

Amy  shrank  away  with  a  strange  She  did  it  very  softly,  that  no  one 

look  of  awe.      She  looked  wistfully  might  hear ;  she  drew  the  curtain 

into    her   mother's   face ;    she    ac-  that  no  one  might  see ;  and  then 

knowledged  the  difference.      These  she  gave  way  to  a  misery  which  was 

words,  which  Mrs.  Scudamore  loathed  beyond   control       Was    there   any 

to  speak,  were  absolutely  effectual  sorrow  like  her  sorrow  ? — she  cried  to 

She   rose    from    the    ground,     and  herself  in  her  anguish.    -She  took 

put  her  arms   round   her  mother's  her  dead  husband's  miniature  out  of 

neck,  and  clung  to  her,  silently  hid-  its  frame,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground^ 

ing  her  face.     '*  Is  it  very  bad  V  she  and  crushed  it  to  fragments.      She  . 

whispered  softly,  kissing  her  neck  cursed  him  in  her  heart.      He  had 

and  her  dress.     Army's  whole  soul  done  this  wantonly,  cruelly,  like  the 

was  lost  in  pity.  coward  he  was :  he  had  known  it  all 

^^  It  is  very  bad,"  said  the  poor  along :    he   had    died    knowing    it, 

woman,    with   a   groan ;    and    she  with  his  children  by  his  bedside, 

held  her  child  close  to  her   heart,  0    God !    reward    him,    since   man 

which  broke  over  her  with  a  very  could  not — the  coward  and  villain ! 

tempest  of  love  and  anguish.     ObL  These  were  the   only  prayers   she 

if  Amy  but  knew  1 — ^but  she  shoula  could  say  in  the  bitterness  of  her 

never  know — ^never,  if  it  were  at  the  heart 
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CORNELIUS    O'DOWD. 
WHAT    THB    POPS    MIGHT    DO. 

Although   Louis   Napoleon   was  placod   by  others    legs   cooTersant 

not  a  thoroughgoing  friend  of    the  with  the  modes  and  ways  of  the 

Pope,    his    downfall    has    been    a  poUte    world.      The    new   Empire 

serious  blow  to  the  Holy   Father,  without     the     Legitimist     element 

The  Italians  had    long    waited   for  would    haye  been   totally  destitute 

a  moment  of  confusion  in   France  of  these.    The  First  Napoleon  had 

to  hurry  down  to  Rome,   and  they  none  of  them,  but  he  did  not  want 

took  the  opportunity  when  the  world  them ;  he  had  so  rerolutionised  tibe 

was    thinking   of    anything    rather  whole  of  Europe,  that  the  epaulette 

than  the  Vatican.      It  is  yery  hard  of  a  general  sufficed  for  all  prestige ; 

to  persuade  priests  of  any  sect  that  and  the  yulgar  manner,  the   md# 

la3rmen  are  not  more  vitally  inter-  speech,   or  ^e    ungrammatical   de- 

ested  about  Church  questions  than  spatch,  could  not  mar  the  diplomacy 

any  others  that  come  before  them,  whose  conquests  had  been  carried 

It   is   almost   impossible   to   make  by  strong  Mttalions.    Our  era,  how- 

them  beliere  than  the  whole  world  ever,    n^ed  a  different    order   of 

of  daily  Hfe  does  not  revolve  around  men ;  and,   if  possible,   it  required 

dogmas  and  theologies.  men  who  should,  by  their  balMts 

In  the  mighty  convulsion  of  aud  manners,  conceal  the  parv^ia 
Europe,  in  the  enormous  develop-  origin  of  the  Court  they  repre- 
ttent  of  Germany,  and  in  the  down-  sonted,  and,  at  least,  look  like  the 
fall,  almost  the  disruption,  of  France,  servants  of  a  good  house, 
the  Cardinals  had  no  thought  for  To  the  extent  of  employing  these 
anything  but  how  these  changes  people  the  Emperor  was  a  Papist, 
were  to  react  on  Rome,  what  influ-  but  not  much  further.  There  was 
ence  they  were  to  exercise  on  the  a  story  of  some  special  gratitude  he 
prospects  of  the  Church,  how  they  owed  Pio  Nono  for  having  once 
were  to  affect  the  power  of  the  Holy  saved  his  life  in  a  Carbonari  con- 
See,  spiracy  at  Rome ;   but  supposine  it 

Antonelli  long  foresaw  what  to  be  all  true,  there  is  reason  to  oe- 
amont  of  dependence  might  be  lieve  that  his  political  line  would  not 
placed  on  the  Emperor.  He  knew  have  been  much  under  the  sway  of 
well  that  Louis  Napoleon^s  Popery  his  gratitude.  The  Catholic  reli- 
was  less  a  choice  than  a  necessity  *  gion  was  amongst  the  claims  to  the 
that  a  certain  affectation  of  regard  throne,  and  Louis  Napoleon  could 
for  the  Church  was  the  tie  that  not  afford  to  omit  one  of  them, 
bound  the  Legitimists  to  his  cause.  There  is,  however,  mhch  reason  to 
and  served  as  the  reason  for  such  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  Pope- 
men  as  the  Grammonts  and  the  dom  in  France  was  anything  but  a 
Latours  and  D*Auvergnes  for  seek-  gainer  by  the  adhesion  of  Uie  £^- 
ing  office  under  him.  No  very  peror  tp  its  interests; — so  stron^y 
bi^liant  accessions,  it  is  true,  in  are  Frenchmen  disposed  to  resist 
point  of  ability  and  capacity  ;  but  the  dictation  of  the  Throne,  or 
men  used  to  high  positions,  and  resent  opinions  which  they  can  per- 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  suade  themselves  to  fancy  are  iro- 
lofty  statien,   cannot  easily  be  re-  posed  upon  them. 
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The  littie  real  regard  the  French  the  Papacy;  that    they  alone    had 

people  had  for  the  Papacy  did  not  taken  a  due  measure  of  the  iniquitiefl, 

prevent  them  feeling  deeply  offended  the  treacheries,  and  the  corruptions 

by  the  Italian  occupation  of  Borne,  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  unless  re- 

Sooner   or   later   Rome  must  haye  dressed  by  them^  all  the  crimes  of 

fallen  to  them ;  it  was,  then,  less  the  the  priesthood  would  be  dealt  with 

fact  than  the  mode  of  acquisition  inadequately,  if  not  collusively. 

that  gave  offence.     It  was  clone  at  It  was  exactly  in  this  bond    of 

an  inopportune  moment — a  moment  enmity  to    the    Church    that   the 

of  extreme  distress  and  confusion :  Prussian  Alliance  originally  took  its 

it  was  as  if  a  friend  bad  put  in  his  root     The    very  nearest    thing   in 

claim  for  gold  when  there  was  a  run  Italian  estimation  to  a  heretic  was 

on  the  bank ;  and  to  say  the  least,  a    Lutheran.     The    Prussian*  was 

there  was    scant    delicacy  in    the  this,  and  they  made  a  brother   of 

move.  him.      How  far    M.    Bismark    had 

The  yarious  Cabinets  of  Eurojpe  traded  on  this  sentiment  before  the 

received  the    news  with    a    certam  war  of  *66  is  well  known  to  all  con- 

totisfaction,  for  what  had  been  done,  versant  with  Italian  politics  at  that 

had  been  done  by  a  regular  Govern-  period,  and  what  pressure  he  was 

ment,  without  any  fear  of  revolution-  able  to  exercise  on  the  Florentine 

ary  excesses ;  all  they  asked  was  that  Cabinet  by  means  of  the  leaders  of 

the  Quirinal  should  not  be  carried  the  Liberal  party  in  Italy.     So  far 

by  the  Garibaldians.      Enough  for  were  the  Garibaldians  persuaded  of 

them  if  his  Holiness  had  been  eject-  his  fidelity  io  them,  that  many  ac- 

ed  by  some  process  that  assumed  tually  believed  Prussia  would  have 

to  be  law — at  least  he  had  not  been  aided  them   to   overthrow  the  dy- 

tl^rown  out  of  the  window.               .  nasty.     Good,   easy  man,   he    took 

It  is  this  same  fiction  of  legality  very  little  pains  to  prove  how  gross- 
that  makes  the  Pope*  s  case  so  difficoll  ly  he  was  misrepresented  I  Having 
Had  there  been  violence,  it  would  carried  his  point  by  the  intimida- 
have  been  better  for  him.  Besides,  tion  of  these  ^^  red  shirts,"  M.  Bis- 
all  Ministries  like  the  fait  aecompU^  mark  has  no  more  occasion  for  them 
whatever  it  be.  The  thing  really  to  than  has  a  man  for  his  ^^oughs'*  or  his 
be  dreaded  nowadays  is  the  suit  in  **  lambs"  on  the  day  after  his  election, 
litigation — the  issue  that  may  take  Indeed  he  can  now  even  affect  some 
dinerent  endings.  Had  the  Pope  small  sympathy  for  the  Pope,  and 
been  expelled  by  a  revolution,  it  mildly  tell'  his  envoy  at  Rome  that 
would  only  have  been  the  beginning ;  he  hopes  his  jailers  will  treat  him 
and  the  beginning  of  what  ?  Next  with  regard  to  his  former  station, 
to  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  the  There  is  a  sort  of  good-breeding 
people  who  are  most  dissatisfied  in  politics  as  in  society,  whicn 
with  what  has  happened  are  the  means  little  but  does  a  great  deal — 
*^  rouge  "  and  the  Garibaldians.  To  a  species  of  polite  consideration  for 
them,  it  is  a  great  subject  of  na-  cer^iin  conditions  in  which  revolu- 
tional  appeal  lost  for  ever— a  grier-  tionists  are  totally  wanting,  and 
ance  which  they  could  always  lay  at  suffer  very  grave  embarrassment  in 
the  door  of  any  regular  Government,  consequence.  .  Prussia  at  this  mo- 
and  an  appeal  which  they  could  pre-  ment  is  thinking  of  anything  more 
tend,  at  least,  specially  demanded  the  than  a  war  for  the  Pope.  The  verj 
answer  from  themselves.  One  of  the  least  of  M.  Bismark  s  anxieties  is 
favourite  theories  of  this  party  was,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Holv 
that   they  alone   could    deal  with  Father ;    but  yet    he    imderstands 
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thoroughly  how,  without  any  sacri-  counselling,   and    suggesting,    min- 

fice  of  his  influence  with  the  Italian  gling  enourii  with  the  people  to  un- 

Cabinet,  he  can  insinuate  a  hope—  derstand  their  sympathies  and  th«r 

a  wish — a  desire — ^for  certain  conces-  wishes,  and  standing  enough  apart 

sions ;  a  sincere  trust  in  some  good  to  dictate  to  them  from  a  position  of 

intentions  somewhere,  which  he  is  superiority  ;   knowing  their  inmost 

sure  will   meet    the    sanction    and  wishes  as  no  other  man  knows  them, 

approval  of  the  **  wise  intelligences  and  making  their   conduct  in  this 

that  rule  Italy/*  .  world  to  be  the  test  of  their  fate  in 

It  is  easier  however,  to  tell  the  the  next    With  the^e  and  the  wo- 

Italian  Government  to  treat  the  Pope  men  to  aid  him,  who  is  to  say  diat 

with  tenderness  and  consideration,  the  cause  of  the  Pope  is  hopeless  ? 

than'  to  say  what   that  tenderness  With  the  electoral  svstem  of  Italy 

and  consideration  should  be.     That  such  as  it  is,  and  with  such  or^^ani- 

they  have  no  intention  whatever  to  sation  as  the  party  of    the  priests 

restore  to  him  any  portion  of  what  could  introduce  into  its  working,  a 

they  have    taken    from    him — t^t  most  formidable  opposition  might  be 

they  mean  to  leave  him  a^  poor  and  fashioned ;  and  if  one  day  nnrr^^ 

powerless  as  we  see  him — is  clear  sufferage    should    become    law,  the 

enough.     As   for  the  courtesy  with  whole  Left  of  the  Chamber  would 

which  the  spoliation  is  effected,  pos-  be  Papal ;  and  I  am   by  no  means 

sibly  his  Holiness  cares  very  little.  sure  but  that  they  might    become 

Some  one  has  well  said,  that  the  powerful  enough  to  sway  the  Cham- 
Italian  Government,  with  reference  ber  by  their  numbers,  and  seize  &e 
to  the  Popedom,  is  Hke  a  man  mar-  reins  of  government 
ried  to  a  woman  with  a  moat  un-»  We  have  only  to  look  at  Ireland 
supportably  hysterical  temperament,  .  to  see  with  what  success  priests  can 
who  makes  her  vapours  and  her  employ  a  mock  LiberaUsm  when 
nerves  do  duty  for  arguments,  and  is  the  profession  contributes  to  the 
so  perversely  unreasoning  that  it  is  benefit  of  the  Church.  Antondli 
impossible  to  deal  with  her.  Her  and  his  associates  are  not  less  crafty 
cries,  however,  are  heard  over  the  than  Cardinal  Cullen  and  his  friends. 
whole  neighbourhood,  and  the  world  When  they  have  once  subdued  their 
is  convinced  she  must  be  most  natural  reluctance  to  the  use  of  this 
cruelly  treated.  But  the  Pope's  case  weapon,  they  will  wield  it  with  an 
is  by  no  means  so  hopeless  as  it  ap-  address  and  a  vigour  that  all  oar 
pears.  The  very  weapon— of  consti-  free  States  never  attained  to. 
tutional  government — by  which  he  At  all  events,  if  not  dominant  in 
has  been  spoiled  and  deposed,  may,  Italy,  the  party  of  the  Pope,  for  its 
one  day,  be  used  to  restore  him.  compactness,  ite  imity,  its  cohesion, 
The  battle  of  the  Popedom^  as  Peel  and  its  fidelity  to  its  opinions,  might 
said  of  the  Constitution,  is  to  be  become  such  a  power  in  the  State 
fought  at  the  hustings.  The  only  that  no  prudent  Minister  could  af- 
agenta  who  never  desert  a  cause,  ford  to  disregard  it  We  have  but 
who  never  sleep  at  their  post,  who  to  see  what  an  amount  of  power  b 
never  go  over  to  the  enemy,  are  the  wielded  by  the  priests  in  Ireland 
Priests.  The  Pope  has  these  in  over  elections  in  which  great  wealth 
every  parish  of  the  kingdom.  They  is  often  arrayed  against  them,  to 
are  not  present  merely  on  the  day  compute  What  they  might  do  in 
of  the  election,  and  at  the  battie  of  Italy,  where  money  is  not  used  as 
the  hustings,  but  throughout  the  an  election  agent,  and  territorial  in- 
entire    year,   watching^    observing,  fluence  is  almost  nil. 
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All  canvassing  and  solicitation  at  and  character  is  to  be  the  education 
elections  are  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  Irish  people.  The  represen- 
in  Italy ;  but  what  law  dares  or  tation  of  Ireland  in  the  British 
could  suppress  the  speech  from  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  a  largo 
altar  and  the  pulpit,  or  the  still  extent  in  the  power  of  these  men  ; 
stronger  incentive  that  is  whispered  and  be  it  remembered  they  are  can- 
in  secret  ?  Talk  of  bribery  !  There  fronted  by  wealth,  territorial  power, 
is  one  man  who  can  promise  more  station,  and  intelligence— elements 
than  honours,  and  titles,  and  crosses,  by  no  means  abomiding  beyond  the 
and  riches.  There  is  one  man  who  Alps,  where,  except  in  the  towns 
can  so  link  the  future  with  the  and  cities,  such  forces  are  not  to 
present,  that  obedience  to  him  is  be  reckoned  oii.  When  the  Pope, 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  religious  therefore,  reflects  on  all  these  things, 
duty.  and    sees    the   humble    fashion    in 

Whenever  Rome  initiates  a  policy  which  a  strong  Cabinet  and  a  popu- 
or  propounds  a  new  dogma,  she  is  lar  Minister,  with  a  powerful  Par- 
weak.  Whenever  the  Papal  power  liamentary  support,  has  to  suppli- 
adopts  the  machinery  of  her  op-  cate  these  men  to  name  the  condi- 
ponents,  and  seizes  on  their  organisa-  tions  by  which  Ireland  can  be  made 
tion,  she  attains  a  success  that  can-  governable,  let  his  Holiness  take 
not  be  rivalled.  She  employed  the  heart ;  Uiings  are  not  so  very  bad 
moparchical  principle  in  Uie  middle  as  they  might  be!  I  remember  the 
ages,  and  worked  it  welL  Let  her  case  of  a  certain  burly  curate  of  a 
but  condescend  to  the  tools  with  Dublin  parish — fi  very«  muscular 
which*  our  modern  Liberalism  sup-  Christian  he  was — who  was  stopped 
plies  her,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  by  footpads  on  the  Rathmines  road. 
if  she  will  not  find  Parliamentary  A  violent  struggle  ensued,  and  but 
government  on  her  side  and  make  for  the  chance  appearance  of  a  po- 
the  Gladstones  of  Victor  Emanuers  liceman,  might  have  had  a  disas- 
Cabinet  as  submissive  and  as  man-  trous  termination.  The  guardian  of 
ageable  as  oiu*  own.  the  law,  on  being  asked  what  he  had 

Ireland  will  show  her  what,  against  seen  of  the  scuffle,  declared  that  he 

a  far  more  compact  and  powerful  knew  very  little  of  the  event     **  In- 

Govemment,  and  by  a  much  less  in-  deed,   your  worship,"    said  he,   *'  I 

fluential  agency,  can  be  done  by  the  only  came  up  in  time  to  save   the 

priests.     Cardmel  Cullen  is  not  the  two  men  from  his  reverence." 
Holy  Father,  nor  is  the  lion  of  Ju-        This  exactly  expresses  what  I  sus- 

dah  AntonellL     These  men  are  as  pect  will    happen    to    the    Liberal 

inferior  in  intellect  as  in  social  posi-  party  ;  and  the  only  doubtful  part^ 

tion  to    their   great   Roman   proto-  to    my    mind,   is — Who   will    save 

types  :    and   yet    at    the    hour    I  them  from  his  reverence  ?    I  know 

write  mey  hold  more  of  the  power  it   is    not   so   pleasent   to  have  to 

over   Ireland    in   their   hands  than  do  by    persuasion   what  you  have 

the    whole    Cabinet    of    England,  hitherto    done    by    command,    and 

They  dictate  to  a  proverbially  ar-  that  a  Bull  or  a  Rescript  are  more 

rogant  minister  what  he  may  and  summary  modes  of  procedure  than  a 

what  he  nuiy  not  do.     At  their  in-  motion  and  a  debate.    Let  the  Holy 

stance  and  bidding  he  has  unrooted  Father  be  consoled  by  the  thought 

a  Church  the  maintenance  of  which  that  he   wiU    see  Tuscany   as  un- 

was  the  strongest  link  of  connection  governable  as  Tipperary,  and   Italy 

with  England.    On  their  will  it  yet  be  as  much  under  priestly  rule  as  is 

hangs   dependent  aa  to  what  sort  Ireland  at  this  hour. 
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THE    HEADS    AND  "tHB    HANDS." 

When   some   pious   Catholic  wa  with   a  project  of  utility   and  be- 
once   reproved   for  mscribing  upon  nevolence  ? 

a  Protestant  tombstone,  pray  for  Now  I  must  say  that  culdyation 
the  soul  of  Darby — such  a  one—  in  calumny  has  long  been  raised 
he  recanted  his  error  by  adding  the  almost  to  the  eminence  of  a  fine  art 
word,  "  Don't  I"  If  there  should  This  is  a  deyelopment  of  the  craft 
seem  some  casuistry  in  the  mode  of  that  far  surpasses  anything  I  have 
amende^  it  is  precisely  what  certain  eyer  heard  of ;  and  if  the  original- 
newspapers  are  now  doing  with  the  ity  were  not  questionable  by  the 
name  of  some  Conservatiye  states-  instance  of  the  tombstone,  I  should 
men.  They  first  of  all  on  very  insuf-  call  it  unrivalled.  This  is  "  Don't 
ficient  evidence,  connect  them  with  a  pray  for  the  soul  '*  with  a  vengeance, 
project  for  amending  the  condition  To  get  from  these  eentlemen  a 
of  the  working  classes.  They  as-  simple  denial  that  they  had  not  been 
same  to  see  in  this  union  the  artful  partners  to  a  compact,  is  reason 
scheme  of  politicians  in  search  of  enough  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
popular  support,  and  very  eager  for  they  had  been  knaves  if  they  had 
place  ;  and  they  denounce  the  dis-  signed  it  ;  and  that  being  a  scheme 
honesty  of  the  proceeding  in  the  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men, 
strongest  terms — their  terrors  for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  they  could 
its  success  being,  however,  consi-  have  had  any  share  in  it  The  theo- 
derably  relieved  by  reflecting  on  rem  of  ''Heads  you  lose — ^tails  I 
the  native  acuteness  and  intelligence  win,''  never  had  a  happier  illustration, 
of  the  working  men  it  was  intended  To  be  sure  in  this  dull  season 
to  beguile.  of  the  year,  when  M.  Bismark  has 

MeanwhUe  the    supposed    invent-  no  new  device  to  astonish,  nor  M. 

ors  of  the  policy — the  great  leaders  Benedetti  any  fresh  explanation  to 

of    the   Conservative    party — write  offer  us,  it  was  a  boon  to  have  fallen 

very   formal    denials   to  the  whole  upon  this   piece  of  startling  intelli- 

assertion.     They  declare,  some  that  gence ;  and  it  was  a  fine  text  for  a 

they    never   heard   of,  others    that  sermon  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  discoveries 

they   could  not   approve,    all    that  in  politics,  and  how  he  had  in  one 

they  had  not  appended  their  siena-  of  his  novels  foretold  that  millennial 

tores    to,    the    convention  ;    when  period,  when    the    peer   should  sit 

straightway  the  papers  which  have  down  with  the  mechanic,  and  the 

propagated  the  scandal  at  once  turn  duke  and   the  joiner   dine  off  the 

round  and  say,  Who  ever  suspected  same  dish. 

you  of  aiding  the  working  mip  ? —  But  it  was   more   than   this.     It 

who  ever  credited  you  with  any  care  was  a  subtle  mode — so  far  as  these 

for  the  craftsman  or  the  labourer  ?  men  could  do  it — to  disqualify  the 

Was  it  worth  your  while,  my  Lord  leading  members  of  this  party  from 

Duke  or  Marquess,  to  write  a  letter  any   active   part  in  supporting  the 

to  the  '  Times '  to  say  you  are  aston-  just  demands  of  the  working  man. 

ished  your  name  should  have  ever  By   exacting   the   published   doiial 

be^i  connected  with  a  scheme  of  that  they  had  been  so  occupied,  it 

philanthropy  "and    benevolence  ?  or  was  ingeniously  inferred  that  they 

you  cannot  for  the  life  of  you  under-  repudiated  the  possibility  of  such  an 

stand   by  what  ingenuity   of    ma-  interest,  and  they  obtained  that  sort 

lignity  you    have  been  discredited  of  recantation  ^  Don't  pray  for  the 
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soul''  conveys,    and    in   this   way  fore  demanded  a  change  of  tactics; 

exhibited  these  statesmen  as  abso-  and  as  they  are  not  to  be  called  fools, 

lutely  indignant  at  being  accused  of  the  next  best  thing  is  to  dub  them 

any  care  for  the  working  classes.  knaves.    And  then  we  are  ingeni- 

Nor  did  the  ingenui^  end  here;  ously  told,  that  as  action  and  re- 

for  they  virtually  exclude  tlie  Con-  action  are  equal,  and  as  disappoint- 

servative  leaders  from    any  active  ment  is  generally  in  proportion  to 

share  in  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  hope  "that  preceded  it,  the  baffled 

the  labouring  classes,  except  at  the  effort  to  meet  will  be  followed  bj  a 

peril  of  reviving  their  dead  calumny  sense  of  separation  wider  than  ever ; 

against  them,  and  crying  out,  **  So  in  other  words,  to  bring  me  into  dis- 

the  murder  is  out  at  last  I"    Here  repute  with  any  institution  or  indi- 

is  the  Derby  and  Salisbury  scheme  vidual  for  whom  a  charitable  collec- 

once  more  brought  to  light  I    Here  is  tion  is  made,  it  is  only  necessary  to 

the  great  Tory  dodge  to  catch  work-  put  my  name  down  for  a  handsome 

ing   men's   votes,    and    climb   into  donation,    which  I   must  take  the 

power   over   cottages    for   the   me-  earliest  opportunity  of  contradicting, 

chanic !  with  the  humiliating  addition,  that 

The  Liberals,  with  the  courtesy  I  do  not  mean    to    give  sixpence, 

that  distinguishes  them,  traded  very  The  *  Daily  News '  averment  that  the 

successfully  for  a  while  in  calling  feeling  that  the  upper  and  lower 

their  opponents  the  Stupid  Party,  classes  of  society  have  nothing  in 

There  is  no  more  agreeable  flattery  common,  and  speak  each  in  a  differ- 

than  in  thinking  our  adversary  is  ent  political   language,  will  receive 

an  ass.     The  conviction  strengthens  encouragement  from  the  tone  of  the 

our  opinions  and  elevates  our  self-  disclaimers  of   sympathy  with  the 

esteem,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  ^^  seven  resolutions."  Here  is  **  Don't 

how  the  Whigs  throve  on  this  diet.  pray  for  his  soul,'*  in  strong  tones ; 

Some   misgivings,   however,   that  and  from  what  I  have  read  of  the 

such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  assertion,  and  the  comments  on  it. 

Lords  Salisbury  and  Derby,  Oarnar-  I  am  half  disposed  to  think  it  would 

von    and  Cairns,   Messrs.   Disraeli,  have  been  as  wise  to  live  on  under 

Hardy,  Northcote,  and  others,  might  the  calumny  as  to  bring  one's  self 

possibly  affect  the  theory,  have  there-  to  deny  it. 


OUR   QUACKS. 

When  Swift  once  rebuked  some  one  sure ;  where  all  the  directing  minds 
who  was  angry  with  his  servant  by  will  be  able,  honest,  and  far-seeing ; 
saying,  ^'  You  cannot  expect  to  have  all  the  subordinates  faithful,  trust- 
all  the  virtues  under  the  sun  for  worthy,  and  industrious;  and  the 
twenty  pounds  a-year,"  he  uttered  whole  remainder  of  the  nation  con- 
a  truth  that  was  capable  of  very  tented  and  prosperous, 
wide  application.  It  is  in  this  pur-  There  is  no  question  about  it 
suit  of  ^'all  the  virtues  under  the  whatever,  that  such  a  condition  of 
sun"  that  our  modem  reformers  perfection  would  be  very  delightful, 
have  launched  us  upon  this  ocean  of  A  machinery  so  nicely  adjusted  that 
boundless  change;  it  is  under  the  the  working  involved  neither  noise 
notion  that  some  fashion  of  gov-  nor  jar — where  every  wheel  revolved 
emment  can  be  discovered  in  which  freely,  and  every  piston  played 
there  will  be  neither  flaw  nor  fis-  smoothly — ^where  there  was  power 
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for  every  possible  requirement^  and  covered  somewhat  late  in  life, — that 

no  strength  wasted — ^and  where,  by  idee  du  droit  was  there.     The  Min- 

same  marvellous  ingenuity  of  con-  isters  of  England  proclaimed  it,  the 

struction,    even    emergencies    Were  people  of  England  accepted  it,  the 

provided  for,  and  contingencies  an-  army  of  England  fought  for  it,  and 

ticipated,  in  a  way  that  piety  alone  the  nation  taxed  itsdf  to  maintun 

prevents  us  from  characterising  as  it,  and  in  doing  so  asserted  traits  of 

providential.     But   is   all  .  this    at-  character,  and  developed  resources  of 

tainable?   is  it  within  oiu*  reach?  endurance,  courage,  and  determinar 

have  we  ever  heard  of    it  in  any  tion  that  placed  England  at  the  head 

age,  or  seen  it  in  any  people  ?  of  Europe. 

Of  all  types  of  hopeless  discontent.  There  were  abuses  in  that  period, 

there  is  not  one  to  compare  with  the  There  were  rotten  boroughs,  court 

hypochondriac.     The  man  who  in-  favouritism,  and  a  corrupt  pension- 

sists  on  being  dangerously  ill  while  list     There  were  scores  of  things 

he  eats  heartily  and  sleeps  soundly,  that  cannot  be  defended — hor  do  I 

and  with  every  semblance  of  vigor-  want  to  defend  them.     I  would  only 

ous  health  about  him,  is  familiar  to  say  that,  even  with  these,  such  was 

us  all ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  the  robust  vigour  of  the  nation,  that, 

that  our  real  ills  in  life  are  borne  with    flaws   enough  to  have  made 

with  more  patience  from  oiu*  contem-  any  other  country  unsoimd  and  in- 

tion    €i   his    mock    sufferings    and  capable,  England  was  strong  enough 

causeless  complaints.     Of  one  thing  to  fight  the  whole  battle  of  Europe, 

at  least  we  are  assured — there  may  and  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful 

by  possibility  be  many  things  amiss  ending. 

with  him,  but  they  are  not  such  as  How  much  of  that  strong  tem- 

prevent  him  from  occupying  a  very  perament    yet    remains    to    us  ?    I 

responsible  position  in  life,  and  ful-  would  ask  now.     How  much  have 

filhng    its    obligations    with    credit  we  of  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  the 

and  ability.  early  years  of  the  present  century  f 

Such  for  many  a  year  back  was  If  one  were  to  choose  between  the 
England.  With  all  those  disabili-  England  of  William  Pitt  and  the 
ties  that  our  modem  reformers  have  England  of  William  Gladstonei 
brought  into  such  prominence ;  with  would  he  not  be  a  very  advanced 
all  those  flaws,  defects,  and  short-  Radical  who  would  select  the  latter  ? 
comings ;  with  secret  diplomacy,  ap  To  this  condition  of  Malade  imagin- 
uneducated  army,  a  dominant  House  aire  have  our  reformers  reduced  the 
of  Lords,  and  a  sovereignty  that  country,  that  we  are  never  satisfied 
made  itself  felt  as  a  power  in  the  except  when  taking  physic.  The 
State, — with  all  these  ingredients  men  who  brought  m  the  fij*st  Ro- 
of disparagement  this  countryheld  form  Bill,  at  least,  were  statesmen, 
the  first  place  in  Europe.  When  .Errors  there  were  in  the  measure, 
one  great  ml^l  of  an  unbridled  am-  and  defects,  some  <^  them  very 
bition  and  unscrupulous  tempera-  grave  ones ;  but  there  was  a  serious 
ment  overran  the  world,  this  coimtry  malady  to  be  treated,  and  heroic 
alone  of  all  Europe  refused  all  com-  remedies  might  seem  called  for. 
promise  with  him.  This  country.  The  taste  for  doctoring,  h<Twever, 
sustained  by  a  conviction  of  duty —  grew  out  of  the  success,  and  hence 
it  iiiatters  verv  little  whether  there  we  have  had  a  whole  generation 
was  logic  in  uiat  conviction  or  not  of  Quacks,  never  content  till  they 
— that  idee  du  droit  that  the  crafty  ^^^  discovered  a  peccant  point, 
diplomatist   affected   to   have   dis-  and  suggested  a  remedy. 


/ 
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It  is  no  uncommon  case  to  find  itself,   and   less  of    the   individoal 

the     sick     man,    whose    digestive  wrong — more  of  what  the  man  will 

organs  have   heen    the    subject  of  be  after  our  remedies,   than  what 

wrong  treatment,  whose   liver  has  ihe  particular  organ  will  be  when 

been   stimulated,   or   whose   spleen  we  pronounce  him  cured, 

corrected,  declare  that  although  those  Will  England  after  a  coiu^e  of 

organs  may  have  been  better,  he  him-  Gladstone— with    ballot,     an    arro- 

seU  is  debilitated,  and  that  in  the  gant  priesthood  in  Ireland,   and  a 

conduct  of  his  cure  he  has  lost  his  reformed  peerage  in  England — ^will 

vigour,  and  as  regards  activity  and  this  England  hold  the  same  place  in 

energy,  he  is  far  below  what  he  had  the  world  that  the  old  England  of 

been.  fifty  years  ago  held,  not  by  virtue  of 

Medicines,    too,    occasionally   are  the  abuses  that  reform  has  dealt  with, 

found  to  be  conflicting,  and  what  but  before  her  constitution  had  been 

is  good  for  a  man's  stomach,  may  be  breached    by  incessant    and    often 

bad  for  his  brain,  and  what  serves  conflicting  remedies,  and  all  trust  in 

to  stimulate  appetite  may  unhappily  her  strength  impaired  by  debilitat- 

also    incline    to    congestion.      The  ing  and  lowering  treatment  ? 

same  disabilities  attach  to  political  John    Bullism    is    not    a    very 

measures ;  and  the  wise  statesman,  elevating  creed,  but  it  enabled  us  to 

like    the    intelligent    physician,    is  beat  Bonaparte !     England  wi^  then 

much    guided    by    what    he    has  a  word  to  conjure  by.     The  guaran- 

leamed  to  see  as  '■*'  the  best  possible  tee  of  England  was  a  pledge  on  which 

health  **  of  the  individual  before  him.  great    nations    could    hazard   their 

He  knows  that  there  are  in  every  destiny ;  and  the  perfect  fidelity  with 

system    certain    accommodations, —  which  Great  Britain  would  maintain 

compromises  that  grow  up  by  time  her  engagements  was  elevated  to  the 

and  tacit  consent, — ^which  reconcile  rank  of  a  religion  on  the  Continent 

discrepancies,  and  diminish  the  force  Is  this  so  now  ?  and  if  not  so,  why 

of     oDstacles.      He     knows     that  not  ?    It  is  not  that  our  national 

though  this  organ  may  over-work,  wealth   is   impaired,   our  resources 

and  that  other  remain  dormant,  the  diminished,   or  our  commerce  less- 

svstem  has  accommodated  itself  to  ened — far  from  it ;  we  never  possess 

tnese  conditions,  and  a  very  reason-  ed  the  same  revenue,  never  owned 

able  amount  of  health  has  resulted,  the  same  amount  of  tonnage  on  the 

and  he  is  slow  to  interfere  with  what  seas.     We  have  not  been  worsted 

works  so  well  after    some    long    and    disastrous 

The   taste   for  quackery  is  now  campaign,  nor  have  we  fallen  in  a 

such,   however,   that  everything  in  great  battle  and  are  seeking  to  make 

the  nation  must  be  physicked.  conditions  with  our  conqueror.     We 

I    do  not  denv  there  are  many  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and 

things  amiss.     The  tax  on  incomes  our  most  distinguished  orator  has 

might  be  more  equitably  adjusted,  assured   us   are   Ukely    to   be    so, 

emigration  facilitated  to  our  over-  strengthening  the  prediction  by  the 

abundant  population,  the  health  of  evidence  of  mat  streak  of  silver  sea 

different  trades  more  carefully  con-  that   separates    us   from    lands    of 

sidered,  and  the  licentious  liberties  trouble  and  contention.     As  regards 

of  certain  professed  disturbers  of  the  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 

peace   restricted — these    and    other  the   spread  of  democratic  opinion, 

things  call  for  attention  and  redress ;  and  that  peril  of  socialism  now  so 

but  what  I  should  insist  on  is,  tiiat  rife  in  Europe.  England  is  the  only 

we  should  think  more  of  the  nation  land  where   the   highest   and   the 
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wealthiest  have  undertaken  to  ad-  Whaterer  weakness  or   indiscre- 

dress  their  minds   to  the  difficult  tion  t^ere  might  hare  been  in  this 

questions  which  concern  labour  and  sally    is    more    than    compensated 

capital,   and    to    inquire    bj    what  for    in    another  part  of   the<  same 

measures  a  more  widespread   con-  speech.      The  graceful  allusion  to 

tentment  might  be  diffused  through  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  not,  so  far  as  I 

th'b  working  classes.     How    is    it,  know,  its  counterpart  in  our  political 

then,  that  with  all  these  known  and  history. 

admitted  signs  of  prosperity  and  I  have  passingly  spoken  of  some  > 
wollbeing,  we  have  fallen  to  a  of  the  features  which  distinguish 
condition  in  Europe  in  which  our  the  England  of  the  past  from  our 
wishes  count  for  nothing,  our  coun-  present-dav  England ;  but,  strai^dy 
sel  is  unsought,  our  alliance  un-  enough,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
cared  for  ?  so  distinctive  as  the  characteristics 
It  is  true  we  heard  a  few  days  of  mind,  intellect,  und  acquirement 
ago  at  Qreenwich  the  flattering  and  which  marked  the  agitators  of  the 
civil  things  foreign  officers  and  two  periods.  Mr.  Pitf s  Bradlaugh 
generals  had  said  of  our  army —  was  John  Wilkes.  But  Wilkes  was 
speeches  so  redolent  of  praise,  that  a  scholar  and  a  wit.  Lord  Mans- 
the  Premieres  modesty  could  not  field  calls  him  **  the  pleasantest  com- 
repeat  them;  but  it  would  be  as  panion  and  the  politest  gentleman'* 
well  to  ask,  who  were  the  witnesses  that  he  knew.  Charles  Butler  found 
thus  called  to  character  ?  were  they  him  "  a  delightful  and  instructive 
not,  some  of  them  ■  at  least,  taken  companion."  These,  it  is  true,  were 
from  the  armies  who  should  be  not  the  chief  traits  by  which  his 
arrayed  against  us  in  the  event  of  popularity  was  acquired.  He  was  ' 
a  Continental  war  ?  I  do  not  know  an  utter  profligate,  and  the  practised 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  be  a  whist-player —  libeller  of  all  that  was  decent  or 
I  should,  on  guess,  say  he  is  not;  venerable  in  the  land.  Tet  Mr. 
but  if  he  were,  and  should  invite  a  Pitt  never,  to  my  knowledge,  quot- 
choice  selection  from  **  the  Portland "  ed  the  *  North  Briton.*  Mr.  Glad- 
to  pronounce  on  his  play,  with  the  stone  is  more  lucky;  he  is  fortu- 
assurance  that  he  meant  to  join  that  nate  enough  to  live  in  an  era  when 
Club,  and  play  five-pound  points,  is  he  can  cite  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
it  not  presumable  that  these  gentle-  pie,  and  tell  a  listening  world  what 
men  would  see  a  great  deal  to  ad-  stores  of  noble  sentiment  and  wise  - 
mire  in  his  skill  at  the  game,  and  reflection  wUl  be  found  in  his  writ- 
wonderfully  little  to  reprehend ;  and  ings.  If  some  member  of  the  Min- 
"that  the  friendly  critics^  would  istry  will  not  enliven  the  next 
point  out,  as  he  knew  they  would.  Cabinet  dinner  by  a  Fenian  song, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  point  out,  I  am  prepared  to  say  there  is  no 
many  things  on  which  he  might  justice  for  Ireland,  and  that  the 
improve?**  They  would  upon  the  omission  will  be  another  argument 
whole  declare,  that  a  pleasanter  as-  for  Home  Rule, 
surance  than  that  he  had  last  given,  Not  wishing  to  be  classed  amongst 
as  to  his  high  stakes,  coupled  with  those  who  propagate  small-pox  w 
what  they  had  seen  of  his  skill,  they  the  cattle-plague,  I  shrink  from  own- 
had  not  heard  for  many  a  year ;  and  ing  the  alarm  the  present  condition 
that  when  they  returned  to  their  of  Europe  occasions  me;  or  how 
Club,  they  would  not  fail  to  report  strone  my  conviction  is,  that  the  an- 
a  determination  so  certain  to  afford  nexation  of  Belgium  is  only  a  d^ 
an  unmixed  satisfaction.  f erred  cause ;  and  that  our  ^  niendly 
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critics**  who  have  just  left  ur  will  and    trade    on    the   disparities    of 

have  seen  very  little  in  Berkshire  to  wealth  and  condition, 

induce  them   to  stay  their  hands,  The     Liverpool     Administration 

out  of  any  fear  of  Mr.  Cardwell  or  were  not  men  of  very  exalted  capa- 

his  colleagues.  dty-^there  was  not  a  genius  amongst 

The  England  of  past    days  was  them — but  our  county  under  their 

strong,   from  the  influence  of  two  rule  held  a  very  different  place  in 

principles,  Union  and  Assimilation;  Europe  from  what  she  occupies  at 

the  England  of  our  own  day  is  weak,  the  hour  I  write, 

because  the  men  who  guide  us  base  Nan  turn  qualie  eram  is  a  painful 

their  hold  on   power  on   the  divi-  avowal,  and  a  very  ugly  confession 

sions  that  separate  class  from  class,  when  a  true  one. 


UNREFLECTING  CHILDHOOD  AND  AGS. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  little  while 

Since  you  were  bom,  my  happy  pet, — 
Your  future  beckons  with  a  smile. 

Your  bygones  don't  exist  as  yet 
Is  all  the  world  with  pleasure  nf e  ? 

Are  you  a  little  bird  that  sings 
Her  simple  gratitude  for  life. 
And  lovely  things  ? 

The  ocean,  and  the  waning  moons. 
And  starry  skies,  and  starry  dells. 

And  winter  sport,  and  golden  Junes, 
And  Art  divine,  and  Beauty-spells : 

Festa  and  song,  and  frolic  wit, 
And  banter,  and  domestic  mirth,  — 

They  all  are  mine — ay,  is  not  it 
A  pleasant  earth ! 

• 

And  poet  friends,  and  poesy. 
And  precious  books,  for  any  mood ; 

And  then  that  best  of  company, — 
Those  graver  thoughts  in  solitude. 

That  hold  us  fast,  and  never  pall : 
And  then  there's  You,  my  own,  my  fair — 

And  I  ...  I  soon  must  leave  it  all — 
And  much  you  care  I 


Fbboebick  Lockeb. 
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GERTY'S    NECKLACE. 

As  Qertj  skipt  from  babe  to  girl, 
Her  necklace  lengthened,  pearl  bj  pearl ; 
Year  after  year  it  slowly  grew, 
But  every  birthday  gave  her  two. 
Her  neck  is  lovely — soft  and  fair, 
And  now  her  necklace  glinuners  there. 

So  cradled,  let  it  sink  and  rise, 
And  all  her  graces  s3rmbolise : 
Perchance  this  pearl,  without  a  speck. 
Once  was  as  warm  on  Sappho's  neck ; 
And  where  are  all  the  happy  pearls 
That  braided  Cleopatra's  curls  ? 

Is  Qer^  loved  ? — Is  Gerty  loth  ? 
Or,  if  she's  either,  is  she  both  ? — 
She's  fancy  freei  but  sweeter  far 
Than  many  plighted  maidens  are : 
Will  Gerty  sroue  us  all  away, 
And  still  be  Gerty  ?    Who  can  say  ? 

But  let  her  wear  her  precious  toy, 
And  I'll  rejoice  to  see  her  joy : 
Her  bauble's  only  one  degree 
Less  frail,  less  fugitive  than  wo ; 
For  time,  ere  long,  will  snap  the  skein, 
And  scatter  all  the  pearls  again. 


Frbdkrick   Lockcb. 
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The  present  average  duration  of  forget  in  three  years  his  native  Ian- 
life  in  France  is  about  thirty-eight  guage  and  his  father's  name;  and 
years ;  the  population  amounts  to  though  this  example  is  excessive  ^ 
thfrty-eight  millions ;  consequently,  and  exceptional,  it  proves,  at  all  * 
if  vre  take  fifteen  as  the  age  where  events,  that  with  such  plastic  ele- 
childhood  ends,  there  would  appear  ments  as  children's  minds,  original 
to  be  about  fifteen  millions  of  chil-  tendencies  may  be  totally  effaced, 
dren  in  France.  This  way  of  calcu-  and  that  the  form  of  their  develop- 
lating  is,  of  course,  not  absolutely  ment  is  but  an  accident  depending 
exact,  but  it  suffices  to  give  an  ap-  mainly  on  the  circumstances  which 
proximate  idea  on  the  subject;  and,  surround  them.  Of  course  this  in 
m  the  absence  of  any  specific  *in-  no  way  means  that  the  real  basis 
formation  in  the  cencus  returns,  it  is  of  character  can  be  remodelled  by 
the  only  one  which  can  be  applied,  outward   leverage ;    all    that    is  in- 

Fifteen  millions  of  children  im-  tended  to  be  urged  is,  that  the  parts 
ply  fifteen  millions  of  different  of  young  natures  which  depend  for 
characters ;  for  until  education,  ex-  their  formation  and  consolidation 
aitiple,  and  habit  have  levelled  on  local  and  personal  influences  are 
the  infinitely- varied  dispositions  with  liable  to  change  with  those  influ- 
which  we  come  into  the  world,  it  ences,  so  long  as  time  has  not  stamped 
cannot  be  said  that  any  two  of  us  them  definitely  and  indelibly.  And 
are  really  alike.  Under  the  infiu-  if  this  be  true  as  a  general  principle ; 
ence  of  our  "  bringing  up  "  we  tend  if  the  innumerable  shades  and  tints 
towards  approximate  uniformity,  of  temperment  which  we  observe 
externally,  at  least ;  we  Icam  to  in  yet  untrained  minds  are  met  with 
control  our  tempers,  to  guide  our  in  every  land  ;  if,  diversified  as  they 
tongues,  to  subdue  our  caprices.  But  are  by  nature,  these  minds  are  sus- 
children  are  more  natural :  we  see  ceptible  of  endless  other  changes 
them  almost  as  they  are — the  mass  from  the  effect*  of  the  new  contacts 
of  them,  that  is,  and  so  long  as  to  which  they  may  be  successively 
they  have  not  been  led  under  the  exposed, — it  follows  that  in  a  country 
common  yoke  by  common  teaching,  so  large  as  France,  composed  of  so 
they  exibit  a  variety  of  humours  many  different  provinces,  containing 
and  fancies  whcih  we  cease  to  find  populations  of  varied  origin  and 
in  t&eir  well-schooled  elders.  It  is  habits,  wo  shall  remark,  even  more 
therefore  impossible  to  lay  down  than  elsewhere,  the  endlessly-shift- 
any  general  national  type  of  char-  ing  phases  of  child-natura  But 
acter  for  children,  especially  as,  in  though  Franco  exhibits  even  less 
most  cases,  their  habits  of  thought,  uniformitv  in  the  matter  than  is 
their  manners  and  their  prejudices,  disco  vera  Die  in  other  countries,  it 
are  susceptible  of  entire  modification  shows  no  excessive  contradictions  ; 
if  they  are  removed  during  child-  and  though  the  fifteen  millions  of  lit- 
hood  from  one  centre  to  another,  tie  people  that  we  are  talking  of  pos- 
it has  been  proved,  by  numerous  sess  fifteen  millions  of  different  lit- 
examples,  that  a  boy  of  ten.  if  he  tie  heads  and  hearts,  tjie  contrasts 
be  transported  to  another  land,  may  between  them  are,  aft^r  all^  not  so 
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vast  as  to  preyent  us  from  grouping  tion,  but  their  tendencies  are  not  the 
them  into  a  few  classes.  '  same ;  and  they  liye,  as  a  whole,  in 
At  first  sight  it  may  seem  needless,  a  chronie  condition  of  disaccord  on 
and  indeed  almost  absurd,  to  say  that  many  of  the  main  theories,  obliga- 
the  main  distinction  to  establish  tions,  and  even  pleasures  of  exists 
between  French  children  is  to  divide  ence.  The  women  stand,  incontest- 
them  into  boys  and  girls ;  the  dif-  ably,  far  aboye  the  men.  We  need 
f erence  of  sex  is,  however,  accom-  not  look  long  or  wide  for  a  proof  of 
panied  in  France  by  such  singular  this  assertion :  the  attitude  of  the 
and  such  marked  differences  of  char-  two  sexes  during  the  late  war,  and 
acter  and  natural  tendencies,  that  it  especially  inside  besieged  Paris,  sup^ 
is  difficult  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  plies  it  with  sufficient  force.  Of 
it;  it  is  the  essential  basis  of  the  course  all  these  observations  are 
subject  The  French  do  not  see  it,  only  general — there  are  plentiful  ex- 
r.t  least  it  does  not  strike  them  with  ceptions ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
anything  like  the  force  with  which  that  the  higher  moral  qualities — reso- 
it  presents  itself  to  foreign  observers ;  lute  attachment  to  duty,  self-sacrific- 
and  they  are  particularly  surprised  ing  devotion,  unyielding  mainten- 
to  be  told  that  the  radical  demarca-  ance  of  principle,  and  religious  faith, 
tion  which  exists  between  their  men  which  is  the  key  to  all  the  rest*— 
and  women  asserts  itself  from  the  are  abundant  amongst  French  wo- 
cradle,  and  that  the  special  mascu-  men,  and  are  relativdy  rare  amongst 
line  and  feminin^  peculiarities  of  French  men.  It  is  pleasanter  to 
their  national  temper  are  distinctiy  state  the  Question  in  this  negative 
visible  in  their  cnildrcn.  Except-  form,  to  inaicate  the  qualities  which 
ing  the  United  States,  no  country  the  men  have  not,  than  to  define  it 
exhibits  a  divergence  of  ideas  and  positively  and  to  determine  the  de- 
objects  between  the  sexes  such  fects  which  they  have;  and  it  is 
as  we  recognise  in  France.  Other  scarcely  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
nations  show  us  a  tolerable  unity  of  which  we  are  pursuing,  to  be  more 
ends  and  means  between  men  and  precise  in  the  comparison  between 
women ;  we  find  elsewhere  approxi-  grown-up  people.  Our  inquiry  is 
mately  identical  hopes  and  princi-  limited  to  children ;  and,  provided 
pies  and  springs  of  action.  Tn  Ame-  we  clearly  reco^ise  the  main  out- 
rica  and  in  France  we  discover,  on  lines  of  the  distinctions  which  exist 
the  contrary,  that  though  husbands  between  their  parents,  that  will  suf- 
and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  may  fice  to  enable  us  to  verify  the  state- 
live  together  in  admirable  harmony,  ment  that  those  same  distinctions 
they  differ  profoundly  in  their  views  are  visible,  of  course  in  less  vivid 
of  life  and  its  duties,  and  in  the  sys-  colours,  amongst  the  littie  ones, 
terns  which  they  employ  to  attain  the  Every  one  will  assent  to  the  -pro- 
form  and  degree  of  contentment  position  that  the  most  marked  feat- 
which  their  individual  needs  may  ure  of  the  French  is  the  develop- 
crave  for.  Tt  is  not  going  too  far  to  ment  of  their  emotional  and  sensa- 
say— though  the  question  must  be  tional  faculties.  This  development 
approached  with  infinite  prudence,  exists  in  both  sexes,  but  is  far  more 
in  order  to  avoid  exaggeration —  evident  amongst  the  women  than 
that  the  salient  dispositions  of  the  amongst  the  men ;  and  it  seems  to 
French  man  and  the  French  wo-  acauire  force  with  education,  and 
man  drift  in  opposite  directions,  to  oe  most  glaringly  conspicuous  in 
The  sexes  are  held  together  by  a  the  highest  classes.  Repression  of 
common  bond  of  interest  and  affec-  manifestations  of  feeling  forms  no 
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part  of  French  teaching;  on  the  own  little  hearts  by  example,  con- 
contrary,  those  -manifestations  are  tact,  and  advice.  ,They  are  bom 
regarded  as  natural  and  permis-  impulsive.  They  are  shown  how 
sible.  We  therefore  find  that  French  to  be  so ;  and  they  are  told  that, 
mothers  rather  encourage  their  chil-  provided  impulse  be  well  expredl^, 
dren,  and  especially  their  daughters,  and  be  directed  to  worthy  objects, 
never  to  conceal  the  impressions  it  is  a  source  of  joy,  of  tenderness, 
which  may  agitato  them,  providing  and  of  charm.  The  English  theory 
always  that  those  impressions  are  is  rather  contrary  to  this ;  but  such 
honest  and  real,  and  are  not  of  a  matters  are  questions  of  race  and 
nature  to  shock  either  convenaneet  of  national  habit  And  further- 
or  principles.  It  follows  that  the  more,  if  we  are  honest,  we  shall 
impulses  of  childlren  remain  un-  own  that  keen  susceptibility  of 
checked,  that  they  rusli  into  light  emotion  is  infinitely  attractive  in 
directly  they  are  felt,  and  that  the  a  true  woman.  Young  French 
influence  of  mothers  and  of  gover-  girls  have  it  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
nesses  is  employed  to  guide  such  tent,  particularly  in  the  upper  ranks, 
impulses  to  a  faithful  and  graceful  Their  heads  and  hearts  live  in  the 
form  of  expression  far  more  than  to  open  air ;  their  natin*es  are  all  out- 
suppress  or  even  control  them  in  side.  They  have  no  place  where  they 
themselves.  There  is  a  vast  deal  can  hide  away  a  thought  from  their 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  system,  mother^s  sight ;  it  must  come  out 
It  stimulates  individuality,  it  forti-  It  is  easy  to  understand,  even  at  a 
fies  the  afibction,  it  develops  sensi-  distance,  how  this  simplifies  the 
bility  in  all  its  varied  forms.  It  guidance  of  a  child.  Its  merits 
has  been  applied  for  generations,  and  its  defects  come  icight  into  its 
and  it  has  produced  an  hereditar-  mother's  hand.  She  haa  not  got  to 
ily  acquired  capacity  of  sentiment  hunt  for  t^em,  and  to  doubt  whether 
which,  at  this  present  time,  is  cer-  she  sees  the  truth ;  it  glares  at  her 
tainly  greater  than  that  possessed  in  the  hundred  little  acts  and  words 
by  any  other  nation.  The  range  of  of  her  expansive  girL '  The  French 
this  sentiment  is  most  extensive,  child  wears  no  mask. 
It  applies  to  almost  every  position  And  the  direct  action  of  the 
and  almost  every  accident  of  life,  mother  becomes  all  the  stronger 
to  art  and  even  to  science;  but  its  from  the  almost  universal  custom 
full  effect,  its  full  consequences,  are  of  keeping  her  children  with  her 
naturally  observed  in  the  tenderer  day  and  night  Many  a  girl  in 
sympathies,  in  the  emotions,  and  France  has  never  slept  outside  her 
in  the  gentler  duties  which  fall  par-  mother^s  chamber  until  she  leaves 
ticularly  on  women.  There  is,  in  it  to  be  married,  and,  at  the  worst, 
mo^t  Frenchwomen,  a  gushingness,  she  is  no  farther  off  than  the  next 
an  unrestrained  outpouring  of  inner  room,  with  an  open  door  between, 
self,  which  is  reproduced  in  their  Such  unceasing  neighbourhood 
daughters  as  abundantly  as  in  them-  brings  about  an  action  which  may 
selves.'  Girls,  from  their  very  baby-  be  not  only  intellectual  and  moral, 
hood,  live  side  by  side  with  do-  but  possibly  physical  and  magnetic 
monstrative  mothers,  who  show  and  too.  The  mother  passes  into  the 
say  what  they  think  and  feel  with  daughter,  the  daughter  absorbs  the 
a  natural  frankness  of  which  they  mother,  their  essences  get  mixed ; 
are  scarcely  conscious.  The  children  and  hence  it  is  that  Frenchwomen 
not  only  inherit  this  disposition,  exercise  such  singular  power  over 
ut  are  aided  to  develop  it  in  their  their  girls,   and    that  the    girls   so 
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generally  become  an  exact  repro-  exactness,  sometimes  with  merely 
cUiction  of  the  mother  under  whose  i4)proximate  resemblance,  but  always 
constant  eye  they  have  grown  to  witb  a  sort  of  outbursting  natural 
womanhood.  Between  the  trans-  truth  which  is  singularly  winning, 
parent  frankness  of  the  child's  and  which  inspires  very  thorou^ 
nature  and  the  indefatigable  prox-  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  their 
imity  of  the  parent,  we  get  the  ex-  hearts.  .  Such  a  beginning  indicates 
planatiob  of  the  regular  transmission  pretty  clearly  that  the  girls  will 
of  those  types  of  character  which  grow  into  women  capable  <S  feeling 
seem  to  remain  unvaried  in  so  many  in  most  of  its  best  shapes ;  and 
French  families,  and  which  may  al-  though  the  tone  of  the  society  into 
most  be  said  to  belong  to  them  as  which  they  may  be  thrown  may 
their  names  do.  The  same  qualities  deviate  them  from  their  first  track, 
and  the  same  defects  are  repro-  and  may  make  them  worthless  in- 
duced from  generation  to  generation  stead  of  worthy,  they  will  none  the 
amongst  people  of  analogous  posi-  less  retain  their  early  readiness  of 
tion  liying  under  similar  influences  sensation  and  their  faculty  of  ex- 
and  prejudices.  When  a  wife  comes  pressing  it  If  we  look  out  of  Paris, 
in  from  another  origin,  she  nmy  per-  if  we  ,take  the  mass  of  the  country 
haps  introduce  new  elements ;  but  if  population,  we  recognise  that  a  voy 
so,  they  get  efGtused,  or  at  all  events  small  minority  of  the  girls  grow  up 
weakened  by  the  old  traditions  with  to  abandon  their  first  teaching ;  we 
which  they  have  to  contend ;  so  that  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate 
the  main  features  of  the  house  con-  the  stamp  which  the  mother  puts 
tinue  to  be  recognisable,  and  the  upon  her  child;  and  we  own  that 
child  appropriates  them  herself,  and  these  Frenchwomen,  according  to 
hands  t^em  over  again  when  she,  their  lights,  know  how  to  do  their 
in  her  turn,  becomes  a  mother,  duty  to  their  young.  Europe  per- 
This  is,  however,  true  only  of  the  haps  does  not  believe  one  word  of 
upper  classes,  where  pride  of  race,  this ;  Europe  measures  France  by 
ana  the  supposed  obligation  to  what  it  sees  of  it,  by  a  few  hundred 
maintain  preconcdved  •notions,  still  Parisiennes  who  s^nd  forward  in 
exist  with  wonderful,  vigour.  In  flagrant  radiance,  and  who  damage 
the  middle  and  lower  stages  of  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  entnx) 
society  no  such  religion  can  be  world  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
foimd.  There,  the  operation  of  mo-  own  vanitr.  Those  wcnnen  are  not 
dem  levelling  is  seen  in  its  fullest  France ;  those  women's  children  are 
force ;  there,  no  ancestral  theories  not  French  children.  The  poor  little 
compete  with  nineteenth  century  creatures  who  are  sent  diH^sed  up 
tendencies ;  there^  the  modem  wo-  to  the  Tuileries  Gardens  to  play  in 
man  and  her  modem  child  are  public  their  mothers'  parts  are  what 
fashioned  as  the  modem  man  re-  travellers  see,  and  what  they,  not  un- 
quires,  but  always,  though  in  vary-  naturally,  imagine  to  be  the  normal 
ing  degrees,  with  emotional  hearts  type ;  but  the  error  is  as  great  as  to 
and  unchecked  community  of  sym-  taike  coarse  novels  as  the  expression 
pathies.  of  national  literature.  Furthermore, 
The  general  result  is,  that  wherever  it  should  be  remembered  that,  for 
we  look  throughout  France,  in  cha-  the  last  thirty  years,  Paris  has  bo- 
teaux  and  in  cottages,  in  the  **  hotels"  come  the  home  of  a  large  number 
of  Paris,  and  in  workmen'^  lodgings,  of  foreigners  with  money,  and  that 
we  see  the  girl  diildren  echoing  their  a  good  many  of  the  girls  who  make 
mother,    sometimes   with    absolute  a  moralist  mourn  whoi  he  looks  at 
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them  in  the  Champs  £ljs4es  do  not  end ;  reaction  comes  with  liberty ; 
belong  to  France  at  alL  The  nation  and  in  cases  of  this  class  it  is  not 
has, faults  enough,  in  all  conscience;  unfrequent  to  see  the  whole  impress 
but  it  is  not  fair,  either  to  attribute  of  the  mother's  efforts  fade,  instead 
to  it  what  it  does  not  deserve^  or  to  of  assuming  a  durable  and  lasting 
ascribe  to  the  entire  people  the  sins  f  <xin,  as  is  the  rule  in  France, 
of  a  fecial  few.  If  there  be  one  Between  these  two  exceptions — 
undoubted,  indisputable  merit  of  a  between  the  pert,  pretentious,  half- 
Frenchwoman,  it  is  her  devotion  to  vicious  little  damsel  that  Paris 
her  girls,  and  her  resolute  effort  to  often  shows  us,  and  the  cheerless, 
keep  them  pure.  The  remarkablei  over-prayer-booked,  laughter*dread- 
young  person  of  ten  that  an  English-  ing  victims  at  the  other  end  of  the 
man  contemplates  with  stupefaction  scale — lie  the  real  ^Is  of  France, 
under  th&  chestnut-trees  round  the  Naturally  we  find  in  them  all  the 
obelisk,  and  in  whom  he  observes  a  shades  of  character  which  lie  be- 
variety  of  precocious  defects,  is  no  tween  the  limits,  of  utter  worldliness 
more  a  sample  of  real  French  chil-  and  total  piety ;  and  we  shall  recog- 
dren  than  a  peacock  is  an  ordinary  nise  that,  however  true  it  be  that  the 
specimen  of  birds,  or  the  ^Yie  parent's  influence  is  extraordinarily 
Farisienne'  an  example  of  everyday  powerful  in  France,  it  in  no  way 
newspapers.  She  is  a  product  of  the  suffices  even  to  uidfy  the  natures 
period,  an  accident  of  the  epoch ;  of  children  of  the  saiAe  mother,  still 
she  is  not  the  representative  of  her  less  to  reduce  to  any  general  type 
country.  She  may  or  may  not  be  the  fifteen  millions  of  temperaments 
as  impudent  as  Gavroche,  as  dicta-  before  us.  The  persistence  of  in- 
torial  as  Napoleon,  and  as  bumptious  dividuality  in  the  child  is  especial- 
as  Louis  XIV. ;  that  depends  on  her  ly  r^narkable,  when  we  take  into 
temperament  and  her  mamma;  but,  accoimt  the  fact  that  most  French 
whatever  be  the  degree  of  her  prema-  children  live  entirely  with  their 
ture  fastness,  she  is  but  a  member  of  a  families;  that  ihey  not  only,  as 
little  tainted  flock — she  is  not  Franoe.  has  been  already  said,  sleep  in  their 
We  find  real  France  elsewhere.  mother's  room,  but  that  they  pass 
The  other  extreme  exists,  as  it  the  day  with  her,  take  all  their 
does  all  the  world  over.  It  includes  meals  with  her^  are  not  sent  into  a 
the  offspring  of  the  terrifically  strict  nursery  (there  are  no  nurseries  in 
people,  of  the  in  tensely  rigid  mothers  France),  are  not  left  to  the  care  of 
who  tie  up  their  girls  in  a  preserve  servants,  and  that  they  participate 
of  ruthless  piety,  out  of  which  the  almost  completely  in  the  life  of 
poor  little  things  would  fly  away  if  the  grown-up  people  round  them, 
they  could.  If  there  be  any  posi-  The  consequence  is  that  the  French 
tion  in  which  a  French  child  hides  girl  leads  pretty  mudi  the  same  ex- 
her  real  thoughts,  it  is  in  a  few  of  istence  as  her  mother :  she  does  not 
those  appalling  houses  where  de-  pay  formal  visits  with  her,  or  go  to 
votion  attains  the  height  of  cruelty,  balls  or  theatres,  but  as,  indoors,  she 
Happily  there  are  not  many  of  them  ;•  scarcely  leaves  her  mother's  side, 
but  there  are  enough,  particularly  she  thinks  and  feels  with  her,  she 
in  country  towns,  to  show  us  ex-  chatters  with  her  visitors,  she  is  in 
amples  of  saddened  children  who  permanent  contact  with  men  and 
are  taken  to  church  four  times  each  women,  and  is  not  limited  to  society 
day,  and  who  are  forbidden  to  play  of  h^  own  age.  Yet  she  rmnains 
because  play  distracts  from  prayer,  herself :  her  personality  is  not  effaced 
This  sort  of  teaching  defeats  i(s  own  by  what  she  sees  and  hears.     This^ 
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maintenance  of  self  makes  French  For  one  woman  who  goes  to  balls, 
children  very  attnictiye  to  study ;  there  are,  in  all  France,  fifty  who 
one  is  sure  to  find  peculiarities  in  stop  at  home,  out  of  sight  apd  out 
each  of  them,  and  those  peculi-  of  reach.  Those  are  the  women  who 
arities  come  out  and  show  them-  constitute  the  nation — those  are  the 
selves  without  reserve  or  hindrance,  women  who  rear  French  girls :  it  is 
pushed  forward  as  they  are  by  upon  them  that  opinion  should  be 
impulsiveness.  If,  however,  they  based,  and  not  upon  the  exceptional 
involved  radical  differences,  it  would  Parisienne,  who  is  so  generally  ac- 
he impossible  to  attempt  any  classifl-  cepted  as  the  type  of  France.  It  is, 
cation  of  character:  they  do  not  go  so  ncfvertheless,  incontestable  that  this 
far  as  that ;  they  only  indicate  subtle  latter  model  has  become  somewhat 
shades  and  delicate  tints,  and  in  no  multiplied  during  the  last  twenty 
way  imply  fundamental  distinctions,  years,  and  that  recent  habits  of  ex- 
We  may  therefore,  without  stop-  travagance  and  luxury  have  sorely 
ping  at  the  sub-varieties,  roughly  damaged  the  part  of  the  rising 
divide  the  girls  of  France  pretty  generation  which  has  been  exposed 
much  as  girls  are  divided  all  the  to  them ;  but  h^re,  again,  the  truth 
world  over :  there  are  the  religious  is  that  the  number  of  rowdy  women 
and  the  irreligious,  the  intelligent  who  grew  into  existence  under  die 
and  the  stupid,  the  affected  and  the  Empire  was,  relatively,  very  limited, 
natural,  the  self-'Sacrificing  and  the  and  that  their  influence  has  been  far 
selfish.  In  indicating  these  main  less  extensive  than  is  supposed  out- 
categories,  it  must  at  once  be  added  side  France.  An  infinitely  large 
that  fhe  majority  of  the  children,  proportion  of  the  educated  popu&- 
like  the  majority  of  the  womra,  be-  tton  shrank  from  the  contact  of 
long  to  the  four  good  classes.  There  that  new  product — the  fast  woman  : 
are  more  religious,  intelligent,  natu-  the  evil  consequences  of  her  appari- 
tral,  unselfish  children  than  the  con-  tion  will  therefore  be  limited  to  her 
trary.  Prejudice  is  no  guide  to  own  offisprine,  and  will  not  be  trans- 
truth  ;  and  though  there  are  a  good  mitted  to  me'  children  of  others, 
many  foreign  lookers-on  who  are  Furthermore,  a  reaction  against  her 
quite  convinced  that  most  French  seems  to  have  seriously  set  in  since 
women  are  selfish  coquettes,  living  the  war,  and  she  herself  is  probably 
mainly  to  amuse  themselves  and  to  condemned  to  disappear ;  if  so,  her 
satisfy  their  vanity,  that  impression  action  on  her  girls  may  perhaps  be 
is  radically  false.  There  are  such  counteracted  by  the  new  atmosphere 
women  in  what  seems  to  be  abun-  which  those  girls  will  breathe  when 
dance,  particularly  in  Paris;  but  in  they  become  women.  At. the  worst, 
reality  they  constitute  a  feeble  mi-  we  may  be  sure  that  she  will  recruit 
nority,  and  they  only  appear  to  be  no  new  f oUowers  now,  and  that  the 
numerous  because  the  very  nature  evil  she  has  already,  done  will  ex- 
of  their  defects  leads  them  to  pub-  tend  no  further, 
licly  expose  those  defects.  They  After  all,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
need  exdtement  and  admiration,  mass  of  European  women  should  be 
and  they  ask  for  both.  The  few  good.  Their  tendency,  without  dis- 
foreigners  who  really  go  into  French  tinction  of  nationality,  is  towards 
society  see  specimens  of  such  women  duty,  faith,  and  gentleness.  -The 
at  dinners  and  at  balls,  hear  the  fVench  are  only  like  the  Others,  ex- 
noise  they  make,  scarcely  notice  cepting  that  the  manifestation  of 
their  quieter  companions,  and  carry  their  feelings,  good  or  bad,  assumes 
away  the  notion  that  everybody  is  a  more  demonstrative  form.  Their 
.  alike.    This  is  an  enormous  error,  girls  follow  the  same  rule ;  and,  not 
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withstanding  the  infinite  yariety  of  argued,  but  in  yain.  The  child 
their  indiyidual  peculiaritieg,  they  would  not  give  way.  The  father 
present)  as  a  whole,  the  same  natural  came  and  tned  his  eloquence,  with 
dispositions  towards  virtue  and  sim-  no  better  success.  Then  the  small 
plicity.  But  where  French  home  creature,  seeing  her  advantage,  in- 
life  puts  on  a  character  of  its  own,  creased  her  demands ;  not  oiSy  did 
which  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  she  insist  that  neithw  father  nor 
most  other  countries,  and  especially  mother  should  leave  the  house,  but 
from  England,  is  in  the  astonishing  called  upon  them  to  immediately 
power  which  certain  children  ezer«  undress  and  go  to  bed.  They  faintly 
dse  over  their  parents—a  power  resisted;  the  baby  grew  imperious 
almost  as  great  as  that  which  the  and  threatened  to  cry  forthwith, 
parents  themselves  ought  to  possess  That  beat  them,  as  the  mother  de- 
over  their  children.  In  cerUin  ez-  precatingly  observed  to  her  astound- 
aggerated  cases,  which,  indeed,  are  ed  listeners.  **  Of  course  when  Uie 
by  no  means  rare,  the  child  is  her  sweet  child  told  us  she  was  going 
mother's  mistress;  she  becomes  a  to  cry  we  were  forced  to  yield;  it 
tyrant,  and  enforces  her  will  with  would  have  been  monstrous  to  cause 
a  pitiless  vigour  before  which  the  her  pain  simply  for  our  pleasure ;  so 
mother  quails.  The  reason  is,  that  I  begged  Henri  to  cease  his  efforts 
the  art  of  spoiling  reaches  a  develop-  to  persufide  her,  and  we  both  took 
ment  in  F  ranee  which  is  unknown  off  our  clothes  and  went  to  bed. 
elsewhere,  and  that  maternal  affection  As  soon  as  she  was  asleep  we  got 
not  unfrecjuently  descends  to  folly  up  again,  redressed,  and  here  we 
and  imbecility.  When  this  occurs,  are,  with  a  thousand  apologies  for 
there  is  an  end  of  all  control  and  being  so  late.'* 
guidance  on  the  mother's  side,  and  These  two  examples  are  literally 
of  all  obedience  in  the  child.  If  true,  and  there  may  be  others  of 
good  qualities  persist  in  a  young  heart  equal  force.  They  show  that  excess 
under  such  conditions,  they  must  of  parental  adoration  may  produce 
indeed  be  firmly  rooted.  In  what  idiotcy ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
other  country  than  France  would  a  to  say  that  they  are  grotesque  excep- 
mother  permit  her  child  to  get  upon  tions.  They  are  worth  mentioning 
the  table,  in  the  presence  of  two  as  illustrating  a  curious  French  form 
strangers,  and  to  blow  the  lamip  and  of  madness  ;  but  they  are  valueless 
candles  out  in  the  middle  of  dinner  ?  as  proofs  of  a  condition  of  society. 
And  where  else  would  such  a  his-  The  reality  is  all  the  other  way. 
tory  as  the  following  be  possible  ?  French  girls,  as  a  whole,  are  singu- 
At  a  dinner-party  of  twenty  people,  larly  docile ;  most  of  them  obey  for 
two  guests,  man  and  wife,  did  not  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons — 
appear  at  the  appointed  hour ;  after  because  the^  love.  They  live  in* 
wondering  and  waiting,  the  mistress  such  unceasing^  intimacy  with  their 
of  the  house  commenc^  her  banquet  father  and  mother,  that  the  tie 
At  ten  o'clock  in  walked  the  absen-  between  them  indisputably  grows 
tees,  looking  somewhat  foolish,  but  stronger  than  in  other  lands  where 
candidly  confessing  the  motive  of  there  is  less  constant  community  of 
their  absence  as  if  it  were  quite  heart  and  thought  In  evidence  of 
natural  Their  child,  a  girl  of  three,  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
had  bee^  put  to  bed  just  as  they  numerous  examples  which  are  to  be 
were  starting  for  the  dinner ;  but  found  in  France  of  three  generations 
when  they  went  to  fondly  wish  it  lodsing  together — the  old  people, 
good-night,  the  child  said,  *'  Mamma,  theu*  children,  and  their  grandchild- 
I  won't  let  you  go  out"   The  mother  ren,  all  united  and  harmonious.  The 
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fact  is — arvd  it  is  a  fact,  however  nature.     The  French  girl  learns  how 

prodieioas  it  may  appear  to  people  to  he  a  woman  from  her  very  cradle, 

who  have  always  believed  the  con-  and  this  must  certainly  be  admitted 

trary — ^that    the    family    bond     is  to  oflfer  a  large     compensation  for 

extraordinarily  powerful   in   France,  want  of  discipline  and  of  the  habit 

What  we  call  **  united  families."  are  of   application.     Children  who   are 

the  rule  there,  and  the  unity  goes  brought  up  in  schools  and  convents 

far  beyond  our  usual  interpretation  may  acquire  more  passive  obedience, 

of  .the  word.     It  means   not   only  more   knowledge  of   history  and  of 

affection  and  mutual  devotion,  but  literature ;  but  when  they  enter  life 

it  aftecta  the  instincts  of  the  nation  they  are  less  well  prepared   for  it 

to  such  a  point  that  colonising,  and  than  other  girls  who  nave  already 

even,   to  a   certain   degree,   foreign  studied  its  details  for  twenty  years 

travel,  are  rendered   impossible  by  at   home.      All    this,    however:    is 

it      Neither  sons  nor  daughters  will  general  not  absolute.     After  all,  no 

consent  to  leave  their  parents ;  the  principles   apply  to   every  case,  es- 

shbrtest   absence  is   regarded  as   a  p^cialiy  when  all   the  varieties   of 

calamity;   and  the  population,  as  a  human  nattrre    have    to    be    taken 

whdfc,    shrinks    from    expatriation,  into  account     There  are   plenty  of 

nol^^ecause  it  is  unfit  to  create  new  girls  brought  up  at  home  wno  in  no 

positions  for  itself  (on  the  contrary,  way    profit   by  the    advantages    at 

its   adaptability   is   notorious),    but  their    disposal;     there    are    many 

because  it   cannot  face   a    rupture  others  who,  fresh   from   school,  in- 

of   habits   and   attachments   which  stantly  take  their  places  as  wives 

date  from    childhood.     With    such  and  mothers,  and  take  it  welL    The 

feelings   inculcated   in    them    from  rule  is  in  favour  of  the  former,  but 

their   babyhood,  it  is  but   natural  the   exceptions   amongst   the  hitter 

that  most  French    giHs   should   do  are  abundant  enough  to  entitle  them 

exactly  as  they  are  told.     They  ac-  to  serious  notice.     Those  exceptions 

quire   mastery   over    their    parents  are  the  result  of  personal  aptitudes^ 

only  in   cases  where  their  mothers  suddenly  fortified  by  new  influences, 

are  weak  enough  to  let  them  do  it  and    developed    by    the    imitative 

In  almost  every  instance  they  occupy  capacities  so  universal  amongst  the 

a  position  in  the  home  life  of  France  French.     Still,  the  child  who  has 

which  is  far  beyond  that  accorded  never  left  her  mother  is,  theoretically, 

to   children   in  other    lands ;    but,  the  fitter  of  the  two  to  immediately 

putting  aside   the   exceptional    ex-  discharge  her    duties   and   fill   her 

amples,  they  do  not  abuse  the  power  place  in  life.  She  has  kept  the  house, 

which   their   position    gives    them :  ordered  dinner,  and  probably  cooked 

they   remain    natural,    tender,    and  sometimesherself:  she  is  accustomed 

emotional,  and  they  do   not  revolt  to  receive  her  motner's  visitors ;  she 

or  seek  to  usurp  command.  can  talk  and   curtsey  (two  tests  of 

The  advantages  of  the  system  of  a  real  woman  of  the   world) ;  her 

bringing  up  ^Is  in  eonstAnt  contact  proclivities  towards  art,  if  sne  has 

with   their   mothers   are    numerous  any,  have  been  nursed  and  stren^h- 

and  TGaHL   They  may  perhaps  acquire  ened  by  example  and  advice ;  she  nas 

somewhat  less  pure  book-knowledge  had  full  opportunity  to  acquire  taste 

than  if  they  were  sent  to  school,' but  and  charm,  and   to   learn   how   to 

they  acquire  what  is  generally  more  employ  both  ; — and  with  all  these 

useful  to    them  in   after-life, — ^the  earthly  merits,    she    has   probably 

faculty    of    conversation,    habit    of  lost  nothing  of  the  more  soUd  virtues 

their   own  language,  manners,  tact,  which  were  taught  to  her  as  a  cbfld. 

and     even     experience   of    human  She  has  passed  through  that  grave 
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moment  of  her  existence^  her  First  new  ardent  feelings ;  a  yista  of  joy, 

Communion,  and  she  must  be  bad  and  love,  and  resolute  good  inten- 

indeed  if  its  impress  does  not  rest  tions  opens  out     If  there  be  purity 

on  her.     Who  can  look  on  at  that  and    adoration    on    earth,    if    ever 

touching  sight  and  not  feel  that  the  human   nature  faintly   grows    like 

performers    in    it   are  marking  an  angel  nature,  it  must  be  at  a  First 

epoch  ui  their  lives  ?    From  it  dates.  Communion. 

in  many  a  girl,  the  formation  of  her  But  while  the  whole  system  of 
character,  the  consolidation  of  her  girl  education  in  France  tends  to 
futh,  the  frank  acceptance  of  her  we  development  of  the  more  femi- 
duties  and  her  pains.  It  goes  home  nine  faculties,  while  it  excites  dbe 
to  every  heart ;  its  memory  rests ;  old  ^notional  side  of  nature  and  of  duty, 
women  talk  of  it  as  **le  grand  jour  while  it  stimulates  charm,  wliUe  it 
de  ma  vie.^*  The  night  before  it  the  brightens  family  life  by  the  position 
child  kneels  down  and  asks  her  which  it  assigns  to  girls  and  by  the 
father  and  her  mother  to  pardon  all  fitness  which  it  rouses  in  them  for 
her  faults ;  then  she  goes  gravely  that  position,  it  may  be  asked  if  it 
through  the  house  and  begs  the  is  not  accompanied  by  the  incon- 
same  forgiveness  from  all  its  other  veniences  and  disadvantages  of  eager 
inmates.  When  the  morning  comes  imaginations  and  aspirations,  by  the 
she  goes,  in  white  all  over,  shrouded  indolence  which  sentiment  so  often 
in  a  long  muslin  veil,  to  join  her  provokes,  by  unfitness  for  the  prac- 
comrades  at  the  church ;  tney,  like  tical  work  of  everyday  ?  The  answer 
herself,  have  been  preparing  them-  may,  in  all  truth,  be  negative  As 
selves  by  two  years  of  special  in-  a  rule,  Frenchwomen  are  sensational, 
struction  at  the  public  Catechism  but  not  sentimental — excitable,  but 
for  the  great  ^y  which  had  come  good-tempered,  actlv6,  and  laborious, 
at  last  Then,  amidst  the  roll  of  Their  d^ects  lie  ratiier  in  want  of 
music  and  all  the  pomp  of  ceremony,  order ;  in  that  contempt  for  new  ex- 
two  columns  of  young  children  perience  which  so  often  results  from 
march  slowly  down  the  aisle  and  strong  early  prejudices ;  in  the  need 
kneel,  right  and  left,  boys  on  one  for  excitement,  or,  more  exactly,  for 
side,  drls  on  the  other,  until  thev  distraction.  These  dispositions  may 
have  filled  the  nave.  The  churcn  often  be  detected  in  the  children, 
seems  to  be  half  choked  with  snow  Most  of  them  are  disorderly ;  they 
as  the  white  sea  of  veils  spreads  over  throw  their  toys  and  books  about ; 
it  And  when  the  moment  comes  fling  their  dresses  on  the  floor  where 
and  the  children  advance  slowly  to  they  take  them  off ;  leave  the  doors 
the  altar,  there  is  not  a  dry  eye  open  behind  them  wherever  they 
round.  Each  father  and  each  mother  pass ;  lie  in  bed  late  in  the  morning ; 
watches  eagerly  for  its  own ;  and,  and  seem  unable  to  form  the  habit 
afterwards,  if  death  should  take  of  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  name 
them  while  still  young,  that  is  the  hour  every  day.  In  schools  these 
instant  of  their  lives  which  is  best  faults  are  of  course  corrected,  but  in 
and  most  tearfully  remembered.  If  after-life  they  spring  up  again  ;  and, 
the  spectacle  can  unnerve  men  and  with  rare  exceptions,  all  French- 
make  women  sob,  what  must  be  its  women,  whether  brought  up  in  cqn- 
effect  on  the  child  herself  ?  Putting  vents  or  at  home,  are  equally 
the  moral  influence  aside,  what  dishevelled  in  their  indoor  habits, 
must  be  the  work  wrought  out  in  A  certain  quantity  of  disorder  ap- 
little  hearts  by  so  tremendous  a  pears  to  be  a  necessity  of  their 
sensation?  The  mere  intensity  of  nature.  Indeed,  a  good  many  of 
prayer,  at  such  a  moment,  provokes  the  better  sort  of  them  argue  against 
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too  much  order  as  being  a  sign  of  to  please  and  to  win  admiration  and 
a  cold  heart  and  of  a  soul  incapable  affection,   but   controlled,    in     nine 
of  feeling  art     There  is  some  reason  cases  out  of  ten,  bj  deeply-rooted 
in  this  view  of   the  case,   but  its  religious  faith  and  a  profound  con- 
influence  on  the  education  of  young  viction  of  duty.     If  we  admit  that 
children    is    necessarily  bad;    for  the  great  function  of  women  is  to 
though  it  may  be  wise,  when  we  create  joy  around  us,  to  gild  our 
have  grown  old  enough  to  judge,  lives,  and  to  teach  their  children 
not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  to    do   the    same,    then    we    shall 
strict  regularity  in  all  our  daily  aets,  reccjgnise  that  the  French  system 
it  is  evident  that  eirls,  so  long  as  attains  its  end.     But  if  we  insist 
they  are  girls,  ought  to  be  taught  that  a  mother  has  a  nobler  task 
that  regularity  and  order  are  neces-  than  that — if  we  assert  that  her 
sary  virtues  about  which  they  have  highest  duty  is  to  make  her  son  a 
no    more    choice    than    they  have  man — ^then  we  shall  be  forced  to 
between  truth  and  lies.     The  child  own  that  French  mothers  do  not 
hesitates  because  she  sees  her  mother  achieve  their  task, 
do  so ;  she  imitates,  consciously  or  Let  us  turn  to  the  boys, 
unconsciously,  in  this  as  in  nearly  Wholesale  definitions  are  not  ap- 
every thing  else.     In  the  one  point  plicable  t9  character.      Descripti^ 
of  seeking  for  distraction,  the  child  of  human    nature  needs  so  many 
does  not  imitate ;  she  does  not  need  reservations,  so  many  subtleties,  so 
escitement  vet,  and  therefore  does  much  and  such  varied  shading  that 
not  comprddend  that  it  has  to  be  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  mto  a 
pursued.     Her  lessons  and  her  doll  sentence  or  a  word.    It  would  there- 
suffice,  and  they  suffice  till  she  is  fore  be,  in  principle,  absurd  as  well 
almost  a  woman;  for  it  should  be  as  unjust  to*  say  that  all    French 
observed  that  French  girls  generally  boys  are  sneaks ;   but  so  many  of 
remain    childr^   very   late.     They  them  are  so,  in  the  purest  meaning 
seem    to   be  exposed    to  hothouse  of  that  abominable  designation,  ibat 
training,   and    to  be  forced  on  to  the  most  ardent  friends  of  France 
premature    young  -  ladyhood ;  .  but  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknow- 
that  view  of  them  is  an  illusion,  ledge  the  fact,  and  to  own  that  the 
In   no    countiy  do   girls   continue  mass  of  the  youngsters  across  the 
young    so     long ;      and    that    re-  Channel  come  out  frightfully  badly 
suit  becomes  quite  comprehensible  when  they  are  judged  by  our  no- 
when  we   reflect  that  Uiough   the  tions  of  what  boys  ought  to  be.     It 
child  is  frequently  with  grown-up  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far 
people,  and  so  acquires  an  ease  ii  their  meanness  of  nature  is  inherited, 
manner  above  her  age,  she  is  always  and  how  ^  it  is  a  consequence  of 
with  a  fondling  mother,  who  treats  education ;  but  it  is  unmistakablr 
her  as  a  baby  because  in  her  eyes  evident  that  an  immense  part  of  it 
she   always    is    sa    The  mother^s  is  produced  by  the  defeanve  teach- 
influenoe  being  stronger  than  that  ing  under  which  they  live.      The 
of  strangers,   the  chud  remains  a  only  boys  in  France  who,  as  a  rule, 
child  until  necessity  obliges  her  to  revise  our  notions  of   pluck,  and 
become  a  woman.  manliness,  and  honour,  are  the  diil- 
The  average  result  ol  girl-making  dren  of  country  gentlemen  (of  whom 
in  France  is  to  produce  a  somewhat  there  are  few  enough),  brought  up  to 
ignorant,  very  prejudiced,  charming  ride  and  shoot,  to  live  out  of  doors, 
youn^  woman,  susceptible  of  Strong  and  to  behave  like  men.    The  im- 
emotion  and  strong  love,  curious  to  mense    majority    are    indisputaUy 
see  for  herself  what  life  is,  anxious  little  curs,  fiuiky,  tale-tellers,  and 
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nnsiy.  How  can  such  boys  eyer  grow  merits,  appears  to  us  to  reach  a 
into  braye  men  ?  and  yet  they  do,  a  lower  standard  than  our  own. 
good  many  of  them  at  least  Their  And,  furthermore,  the  French  boy 
defects  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  does  not  eyen  attain  the  object  of 
dh*ect  influence  of  their  parents ;  for  the  education  which  he  gets.  He 
whereas  most  of  the  girls,  in  families  is  particularly  taught  two  things,  by 
of  decent  position,  are  brought  up  at  his  mother  at  least — to  loye,  and  to 
home,  the  boys  almost  wiuout  ez-  belieye  in  God.  He  learns  one  of 
ception,  are  sent  to  school.  It  is  at  them,  almost  always,  but  he  rarely 
school,  it  is  from  each  other  seem-  learns  the  other.  He  remains,  as  a 
ingly  that  they  pick  up  the  sneak-  man,  faithfully  and  profoundly  at- 
ing  little  aotions  which  are  so  uni-  tached  to  his  parents  and  relations ; 
yersal  amongst  them.  They  make  but  the  religious  faith,  which  was  so 
faces  at  each  other,  they  kick  a  carefully  instilled  into  him,  generally 
little,  they  slap;  but  as  for  real  fades  at  his  first  contact  with  the 
hitting — as  for  defending  a  point  of  world,  and  with  it  goes  a  goodly 
honour — as  for  hard  rough  games,  part  of  the  other  principles  which 
where  force  and  skill  are  needed,  were  simultaneiously  set  before  him. 
— who  eyer  heard  of  such  things  in  In  dis<^u88ing  the  causes  of  the  de- 
France  ?  At  school  they  are  taught  feat  of  France,  Europe  has  not  at- 
book-work,  at  home  they  are  taught  tached  sufficient  importance  to  the 
affection.  They  may  become  learned,  effect  produced  by  uie  education  of 
and  the^  do  become  affectionate ;  the  boys,  to  the  utter  want  of  stub- 
but,  positiyely,  they  do  not  become  born  pluck  which  characterises  it, 
what  we  mean  by  manly.  The  and  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
whole  life  of  France  is  different  from  higher  moral  teachings  disappear 
that  of  England.  Wealth  is  distri-  when  manhood  comes.  Here  we 
buted  there  with  relatiye  equality;  seem  to  see  that  women  do  not 
there  are  few  large  fortunes;  the  suffice  to  make  men.  There  haye 
families  who  can  enable  their  sons  been,  in  history,  some  few  examples 
to  hunt  are  rare.  Boys  are  brought  of  the  contrary — the  Gracchi,  Con- 
up  almost  exclusiyely  for  proies-  stanUna,  St  Louis,  were  essentially 
sions,  trade,  or  Goyemment  clerk-  their  mother's  work ;  but  in  modem 
ships,  with  the  prospect  of  haying  France,  something  more  is  wanted 
to  liye  their  liyes  out  with  msuf-  than  a  modem  mother's  loye  can 
ficieni  incomes,  and  without  eyer  giya  The  French  woman  of  our 
tasting  pleasures  which  cost  money,  day  can  make  good  girls  into 
The  training  whi6h  our  boys  need  charming  women,  and  good  women 
to  fit  them  for  the  generally  ener-  too;  but  it  looks  as  if  she  could 
getic  occupations  or  pastimes  of  not  get  beyond  that  relatiyely  in- 
their  after-life  is  imnecessary  and  f erior  result,  and  as  if  she  were  as 
unknown.  We  can  pay  for  trayel  unable  as  the  schoolmasters  to 
and  for  hocses,  for  cncket,  golf,  and  whom  she  confides  her  bo}(  to 
football,  all  which  means  money  lift  that  boy  into  a  thorough  man. 
and  leisure  time.  The  French  haye  In  the  higher  classes,  where  tradi- 
neither ;  at  least  the  exceptions  are  tion  still  exists,  and  where  money  is 
so  few  that  th^  represent  nothing  comparatiyely  less  important  uian 
in  the  mass.  So,  not  wanting  the  in  the  middle  and  lower  stages  of 
preparation  which  makes  men  bard,  society,  we  see  models  of  gallant 
and  straight  and  ready,  they  do  not  gentlemen ;  but  they  are  not  numer- 
getit  Their  education  is  intentied  ous.  In  the  lato  war  the  great 
to  fit  them  for  something  else ;  and  names  of  France  were  eyerywhere  on 
that    something,    whatoyer    be   its  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded ;  but 
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despite  the  example  set  hj  Lujnes  rich  again ;  bat  so  long  as  her  bo^s 

and     Cheyreuse,     Mortemart     and  are  not  taaght  pluck   and  hones^, 

Tremooille)   and  a  thousand    other  and  frankness,  tney  will  never  grow 

▼olunteers    like    them,   France  did  into  men  capabto  of  feeling  and  dis- 

not  follow.      Cbsx  we  suppose  from  charging  the  higher  duties.     Many 

this  that  good  blood  replaces  teach-  of  them  may  bud  into  surprisingly 

ing  ?    It  looks  almost  like  it,  imd  yet  better  form  than  their  youth  indi- 

it  seems  absurd  to  seriously  put  for-  cates  as  possible— we  see  that  al- 

ward     such  an  argument  in  these  ready;   but  such  cases  are  not  the 

utilitariui  days.     The  French,  how-  rule ;  and  want  of  religious  faith,  of 

ever,  say  themselyes  that  **bon  sang  political  convicdon,  of  resolute  will, 

ne  pent  mentir ;"    and  it   may  be  of  devotion  to  a  cause,  will  continue 

that,  in  this  particular  point,   they  to  mournfully  distinguish  the  popu- 

clearly  recognise    the  truth  as  re-  lation  of  France  so  long  as  its  boys 

gards  themselves.     Anyhow,   what-  continue  to  be  sneaks, 

ever  be  the  influence  of  hereditary  Many  of  them,  however,  are  agree- 

action  in  forming  men,  it  can  scarce-  able  enough  to  chatter  with.     They 

ly  be  denied  that,  be  it  money  or  be  generally  have  good  manners  (thev 

it  race,  it  is  in  the  upper  ranks  alone  beat  us  there)  ;  they  are  almost  al- 

that,  as  a  rule,  character  assumes  a  ways    tender-hearted    and  loving — 

vigorous  shape  in  France.  they  are  even    tolerably  obedient ; 

The  boys  are  girlish — at  least  no  and,  judging  solely  from  the  outside, 

other  adjective  so  correctly  expresses  it  might  be  imagined  that  they  pro- 

their  peculiar  disposition.    The  word  mise  welL    They  are  devoted  sons 

is  not  quite  true,  however,  for  the  and  faithful    brothers;    they  work 

boys  have  defects  which  the  girls  hard  at  books ;  while  they  are  little, 

have  not     The  latter  are  frank  and  they  9aj  their  prayers ;  but  there  is 

straightforward ;  the  former  are  not  no  stuff  in  them.     Discipline  makes 

only  feminine,   they  are  something  them  brave  if  they  should  become 

more  and  something  worse.     It  is  soldiers;   honour   and  tradition  do 

disaCTjBeable  to  revert  to  the  same  the  same  for  the  better  bom  amongst 

wora ;  but  as  the  thing  expressed  is  them ;  but  it  is  wonderful  that  such 

rare  in  England,  one  word  has  been  boys  should  have  any  latent  oourage 

found  sufficient  to  express  it,  so  we  at  all,  for  their  whole  early  toadb- 

must    perforce    say   '*  sneak "  once  ing  seems  to  us  to  be  invented  on 

more.     And  here  is  the  great  dis-  purpose  to  drive  it  out     They  are 

tinction    between    boys    and    girls  forbidden  to  fights  and  scarcely  ever 

which  was  alluded  to  at  the  com-  get  beyond  scratching: 

mencement    of    this    article.      The  Now,  is  all  this  a  consequence  of 

girls  from  their  earliest  childhood  innate  defects  of  character,  or  is  it 

give  promise  that  they  will  turn  out  simply  broaght  about  by  the  vile 

well,  and  wiU  grow  into  what  women  system  pursued  in  French- schools? 

should  be  everywhercL  with  an  ad-  Many  a  French  mother  will  tell  her 

ditional  and  special  cnarm  peculiar  boy  always  to  return  a  blow,  but 

to  themselves.      The  bovs,  on  the  somehow  he  does  not    Whose  fault 

contrary,    are    little-minded,     petti-  is  that  ?    If  the  mother  feels  instinc- 

fogging,  and  positively  cowardly,  as  tivelv   that   self-defence  ^ould  be 

we  understand  cowardice  in  a  boy.  inculcated  as  one  of  the  elements  of 

Until  they  can  be  changed,  radically  education — if,  as  is  sometimes  the 

changed,  there  will  be  small  hope  <^  case,  the  father  supports,  the  same 

seeing  France  take  her  place  once  view— it  is  strange  that,  considering 

morej  amongst   the   nations.      She  the  enormous  influence  of  French 

will  pay  her  debts,  she  may  grow  parents    over   their   children,   tiiey 
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should  fail  to   produce   the   result  the  French  boy  takes  refuge  in  6uch 

which  they  desire.     The   I'eason  is  diversions,  he  is  none  the  greater  for 

that  the  collectiye  power  of  all  the  it:    they  don't    help    to   make   him 

boys  in  a  school  is  greater  than  that  into  a  man.     He  is  pretty  nearly  as 

of  any  one  boy ;  so  that,  if  that  one  expansive  and  as  demonstrative    as 

should  act  on  parentid  advice  and  the  girls ;  he  has  an  abundant  heart ; 

should  hit  another  between  the  eyes,  he  is  natty  at  small  things ;  but  he 

all  the  others  will  tell  the  master,  cries  too  easily,  and  thinks  tears  are 

and  the  oflPender  win  be  punished  as  natural  for  boys.     No  one  tells  him 

a  danger  to  society  and  a  corrupter  that   emotions  which   are  •  attractive 

of  good  morals — good  morals  consist-  in  women  become  ridiculous  in  men ; 

ing  in  makine  faces,  putting  tongues  so  he  grows  up  in  them,  and  retains, 

out,  and  kicking    your  neighbours'  when  his  beard  comes,  all  the  sensi- 

legs   under  the   tables.     A  Swedish  bility  of  his  boyhood, 

boy  at  a  pension  in  Paris  was  called  And  yet  there  is  no  denying  that, 

*    a  liar  by  an  usher  sixteen  years  old  ;  like  his  sisters,  he  contributes  won- 

the  youngster  went  straight  at  him,  derfuU^  to  the  brightness  of  home, 

got  home  his  right  on  his  teeth  and  His  intelligence  is   delicate  and   ar- 

his    left  behind    his  ear,  and  then  tistic ;  his  capacity  of  loving  is  enor- 

asked  if  he  would  have   any  more;  mous ;  .he   possesses   many  of   the 

whereupon    the    thirty-seven    other  sweeter  qualities  of  hinnan '  nature ; 

boys  in  the  room  rushed  together  at  and,  provided   he  is   not  tested  by 

the  Swede,  rolled  him  on  the  floor  purely  masculine  measures,  he  often 

and  stretched  themselves  upon  his  seems  to  be   a  very  charming  little 

body  as  if  he  were  a  rattlesnake  in  fellow.     Children  of  both  sexes  con- 

a  box.     When  the  poor  fellow  was  got  stitute   so   essential  and  intimate  a 

out,  his  nose  was  flattened  and  his  part  of  indoor  life  in   France,  ihht 

arm     broken.      Those    thirty-seven  they   naturally    and     unconsciously 

boys  were  quite  proud  about  it,  and  strf^e    to    strengthen    and    develop 

were  readv  to  begm  again.    They  had  indoor  merits ;    and  it  is  fair  to  call 

not  a  notion  that  thirty-seven  to  one  *  attention  to  the  fact,  that  when  the 

was  unfair,  and  as  for  saying,  "  Well  subject    of    education    is  discussed, 

.    done,  little  one !  hit  straighter," — so  French  parents  always  urge  that  the 

fantastic    an  idea    could    not   enter  object  of   all  teaching  bdng  to   fit 

their  brains.     If  the  Swede  had  made  the  voung  for  the  particular  career 

scornful  mimicries  at  the  usher  be-  which    they    have   to   follow,    their 

hind   his   back,  or  called  him  by  a  boys  ought  necessarily  to  be  prepared 

.    variety  of  uncivil  titles  when  he  was  for   social   and   family  duties  rather 

out    of   hearing,   the    others    would  than  for  the    rougher    and    hardier 

have     vehemently   applauded;    but  tasks     which     other    nations    love, 

going  in  at  him  in  front  was  not  the  But,    however    true    this    argument 

solution  French   boys  like,  so  they  may  seem   at  first  sight,  it  is,  after 

scotched  the  Swede.  all,    specious    and    unworthy.      The 

No  social  merits  can  make  up  for  end  proposed  in  France  is  not  a  high 

such  a  lack  of  fair  play  and  courage,  one ;  and  we  have  just  seen  how  the 

A  boy  may  sing  cleverly  and  paint  acceptance    and   practice   of   a   low 

in  water-colours ;  he  may  talk  four  standard     of    moral    education    has 

languages  (which  none  of  them  do),  broken  down  the  people  as  a  whole, 

and  love  his  dear  mamma;  he  may  and  has  rendered  them  incapable  of 

polish  mussel-shells  for  his  sisters,  discipline,   of  order,  and  of   convic- 

and  catch  shrimps  at  the  seaside, —  taon.    Their  conduct  during  the  last 

those  polite    acquirements  will    not  sixteen  months  has   been    composed 

make  him  a  good  fellow ;  and  Uiough  of     fretful    excitement,    alternating 
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with  petulant  prostration.  Except-  overwhelmed  by  a  staggering  dis- 
ing  the  gallant  few  who  haye  nobly  aster,  and  they  can  neitiier  (ace  it 
done  their  duty  during  and  since  coolly  nor  deal  wit^  it  practically, 
the  war,  they  haye  acted  like  a  set  Two  generations  of  yitiated  educa- 
of  their  own  schoolboys  who  don^t  tion  have  led  them  unknowin^y  to 
know  how  to  giye  a  licking^  and  this.  The  late  emperor  confirmed 
still  less  know  how  to  take  one.  the  debasing  system,  but  he  dXi  not 
Who  can  doubt^  amongst  the  lookers-  ori^;inate  it  It  came  in  with  Louis 
on  at  least,  not  only  that  France  Philippe,  if  not  with  Charles  X.  If 
would  have  made  a  better  fight,  but  France  is. content  to  produce  agree- 
would,  still  m<Nre,  have  presented  a  able  men  and  charming  women,  to 
nobler  and  more  honourable  attitude  show  Europe  how  to  talk  and  dress, ' 
in  defeat,  if  this  generation  had  been  and  to  set  up  science  and  art  as  the 
brought  up  from  its  infancy  in  the  objects  of  her  public  life,  then  she 
practice  of  personal  pluck,  and  of  can  go  on  as  she  is,  without  a  change : 
solid  principles  and  solid  convio-  but  if  she  wants  to  seize  her  place  < 
tions?  Who  can  pretend  to  define  once  more  as  a  great  political  power ; 
the  principles  and  convictions  which  if  she  wishes  to  regain  the  respect 
rule  Franco  to-day?  Are  there  any  and  esteem  of  the  world,  instead  of 
at  all  ?  When,  therefore,  we  hear  asking  only  for  its  sympathy ;  if  she 
it  urged  that  French  boys  are  edu-  desires  to  reign,  and  not  to  amuse 
cated  for  the  part  which  they  are  And  please, — ^then  she  must  begin  by 
destined  to  pla^  in  life,  we  are  jus-  remodelling  the  whole  ediioation 
tified  in  replying  that  their  fitness  of .  her  boys.  There  is  no  reason 
for  that  destiny  appears  to  us  to  why  her  home  life  should  be  affected 
unfit  them  for  any  other;  and  that,  by  such  a  change:  it  would  not  ne- 
though  they  may  become  charming  cessarily  become  graver  or  less  light- 
companions,  brilliant  talkers,  loving  some ;  there  would  not  be  less  laugh- 
husbands,  and  tender  fathers,  full  of  ter  or  less  love;  the  boys  need  not 
warm  sensations,  and  flowing  emo-  lose  their  present  merits  because 
tions,  they  have  distinctly  proved  they  would  acquire  new  ones, 
themselves  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  If  so  radical  a  modificatiofi  in  the  ' 
growing  into  wise  citizens  or  wise  men.  whole  tendencies  and  habits  of  the 
What  is  the  use  of  turning  round  nation  can  be  brought  about  at  all, 
upon  the  empire,  and  of  piling  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  effected 
abuse  upon  Napoleon  III.  as  the  by  the  women  than  by  the  men. 
cause  of  the  shame  of  France?  all  Frenchwomen,  as  has  been  already 
that  is  but  an  accident^  a  mere  de-  observed,  are  generally  capable  of 
tail  in  the  whole.  If  France  were  noble  action;  they  are  smgularly 
but  beaten  in  battle,  she  would  be  unselfish;  and,  despite  their  seosi- 
all  right  again  within  two  years,  for  bility,  they  would  not  rest  content 
her  material  elasticity  is  prodigious,  with  their  present  highly-shwied 
and  her  recuperative  power  almost  adoration  of  the  gentler  elements  of 
unlimited.  But  her  mamdy  is  graver  character,  if  ever  Uiey  could  be  led 
than  defeat^  it  is  in  the  vefy  neart-  to  see  that  something  higher  could 
blood  of  her  people.  They  have  gone  be  added  to  it  in  thdr  sons.  It  is 
in  for  money-making,  and  for  easy  to  them,  to  their  aid,  that  the  true 
pleasurable  existence  with  small  ex-  friends  of  France  should  appeal 
pense.  They  have  been  pursuing  They  cannot  themselves  upset  the 
little  things  and  little  ends,  and  unworthy  schools  where  their  boys 
they  have  grown  incapable  of  big  are  now  taught  how  not  to  become 
ones.     They    have    suddenly    been  real  men ;   but  they  can   so    agitate 
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the    question    that  their  husbands  it  could  be  set  to  work  to  elevate 

will  be  forced  to  take  it  up  and  deal  principles  to  the  rank  of  sensations ; 

wi^  it      The  influence  of  women  if  thereby  pure  duty  could  be  raised 

need  not  be  purely  social  and  moral :  to    a    par    with    love,    and    manly 

in    moments    of    national    crisis    it  self-devotion    to    an    eaualiiy   with 

ought  to  be  exercised  for  other  ends ;  tenderness, — then  we  might  hope  to 

and  in  the  particular  case  before  us,  see  France  rally.    There  seems  to  be 

where  the  heart  is  interested  quite  no  other  way  out  of  the  mess  into 

ak  much  as  the  head,  French  motners  which  she  has  fallen  :  the  first  step 

might  perhaps  jump  at  the  new  sen-  towards  a  solution  must  be  made  by 

sation  which  they  would  experience  the  mothers. 

by  setting  the  example,  as  far  as  in        If  we  turn  from  these  considera- 

them  lay,  of  a  change  in  the  exist-  tions  to  the  purely  home  sCspect  of 

ing  forms  of  example  and  teaching,  the  question,  we  must  acknowledge 

Frenchwomen  of  our  generation  are  that  it  presents  a  very  different  pic- 

not,  however,  Roman  matrons.  They  ture.      On  that  side  of  the  subject 

attach  a  vastly  higher  price  to  the  nearly  everything  is    pleasant  and 

conservation  of  home  joys^  as  they  attractive.      The  French  get  out  of 

view   them,   than   to  the    salvation  their    home    ties  pretty  neariy  all 

of  the  State.     The  latter,  according  that  homes  can  give ;  and  if  they  do 

to  their  appreciation,  concerns  the  not  attain  perfection  the  fault  does 

Government   Centralisation  has  suf-  not    lie  with  them,   or  with    their 

focated  patriotism,  in  the  real  mean-  system,  but  in  the  impossibility  of 

ing  of  the  word.     Mothers  strive  to  making   anything  complete  by  hu- 

make  good  sons,  not  to  make  ^ood  man   means.      The  importance  as- 

citizens  or  solid  men.    The  affections  signed  to  children,  their  early  and 

are  placed  upon  an  altar  in  France :  constant    intermingling    with    their 

all  that  can  contribute  to  their  de-  parents^  daily  existence,   the   rapid 

velopment     and    their    display    is  growth    in    them    of    the    qualities 

sought    for    not   only  eagerly,   but  which  repa^  and  consequently  stim- 

naturally;   all  that  can   strengthen  ulate  affection, — all  this  is  practical 

and    adorn    their    manifestation    is  as  well    as    charming.      Boys    and 

carefully  watched  and  practised — so  girls  alike  are  taught  that  home  is 

much  so,  indeed,  that  notwithstand-  a  nest  in  which  they  are  cherished, 

ing    the    indisputable    sincerity    of  and  which  all  its  inmates  are  bound 

family  attachments  in  France,  there  to  adorn  to  the  best  of  their  ability ; 

almost  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  and  if  we  could  forget  that^  all  this 

of  acting  in  the  way  in  which  they  enfeebles  men,   and    renders   them 

are  exhibited.      Emotions    may  be  unfit  for  the  outside  struggle,   wc 

said  to  have  become  the  object  of  might,   not  unjustly,  say  that  the 

existence;  and  emotions  imply  so  French  plan  is  the  right  one.     But 

much  external  exposition,  especially  we  cannot  forget ;  the  facts  and  the 

where    they    are    unchecked,    that  results  glare  at  us    too  distinctly, 

whether  their  direction  be  tragic  or  We  can  acknowledge,  if  our  individ- 

comic,  they  often  assume  a  some-  ual  prejudices  enable  us  to  do  so,  that 

what  theatrical  character,  which  may  the  system  looks  excellent  for  girls ; 

induce    the    erroneous    impression  but  we  must  maintain  our  convic- 

that    they  are    put  on   more  than  tion  that  it  is  deplorable  for  boys, 

they  are  ready  felt     If  this  power-  and  that  to  it  must  be  assigned  a 

ful  leverage  could  be  applied  for  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  of 

healthy  purpose  ;.  if,  by  a  reaction  the  past  disasters  and  present  dis- 

consequent  upon  bitter  experience,  order  of  France. 
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ILtUSTRATION. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  intellectual  enough  without  it;"  but  the  sud- 
gift  that  conveys  a  greater  sense  of  den  fresh  fragrance  is  not  the  less 
power  than  that  of  ready  and  felici-  delicious  while  it  lasts,  and  invigo- 
tous  illustration,  or  one  that  wins  rating  to  the  spirits, 
its  possessor  a  more  undisputed  We  use  the  word  illustration  as 
pre-eminence.  It  is  one  of  those  embracing  the  widestj  field,  and  in- 
points  on  which  it  may  be  said  eluding  the  wliole  figuratiye  machin- 
that  all  people  know  themselves,  ery  of  fancy  and  imagination — meta- 
and  are  forced  to  acknowledge  a  phor,  simile,  imagery,  figure,  oom- 
superior.  A  man  may  talk  non-  parison,  impersonation — in  fact, 
sense  and  not  know  it,  or  write  every  method  of  elucidation  through 
commonplace  in  full  persuasion  theif  agency.  Of  course  invention 
that  he  is  original,  or  uphold  his  may  be  actively  and  delightfully 
fallacies  against  the  conclusions  of  employed  without  any  use  of  this 
the  ablest  logician ;  but  he  cannot  charming  gift,  and  therefore,  we 
help  knowing  when  he  is  no  hand  should  say  without  the  possession 
at  an  illustration.  There  is  no  room  of  it ;  for  an  apt  illustration,  an  ex- 
for  self-delusion  or  rivalry.  Not  quisite  simile,  will  out  if  it  flashes 
only  does  it  not  come  readily,  but  into  the  brain.  There  is  a  certain 
he  beats  his  brains  for  it  in  vain,  concentration  in  the  matter  in  hand 
It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  how  — the  scene,  the  situation — which 
many  men  live  and  die,  respected  stands  the  writer  instead  of  anv 
and  useful  members  of  society  too,  other  gift,  and  dispenses  with  all 
without  once  hitting  off  a  happy  ornament  This,  we  should  say,  is 
smite.  We  are  convinced  they  would  the  case  with  Mr.'  Trollope,  whose 
immeasurably  outnumber  that  for-  metaphor,  when  he  uses  it,  is  from 
midable  army  of  figures  telling  the  the  open,  acknowledged,  familiar 
difference  between  the  sexes,  which  stock  of  all  mankind;  and  remark- 
causes  so  much  anxiety  in  the  pre-  ably  with  Miss  Austen,  in  whose 
sent  day.  Of  course  it  is  competent  whole  range  of  writings  no  original 
to  people  to  say  that  they  do  not  figure  occurs  to  us,  unless  it  be 
care  for  illustration — that  it  proves  Efenry  Tilney*8  ingenious  parallel 
nothing — that  it  is  a  mere  "  toy  between  partners  in  matrimony  and 
of  thought,"  interferine  with  and  partners  in  a  country-dance.  Her 
often  perplexing  the  busmess  of  rea-  experience  probably  presented  her 
son  and  action ;  but  whether  we  with  no  example  of  ready  illus- 
like  ourselves  as  well  without  this  tration,  and  she  painted  men  and 
faculty  or  not,*  it  is  impossible  not  women  as  she  found  them^  m&k- 
to  enjoy  its  exercise  in  another,  ing  a  failure  when  she  tried : 
We  may  treat  it  as  a  superfluity;  like  Lydia  Bennot,  who  flourished 
it  may  lack  the  solid  satisfaction  her  hand  with  its  wedding-ring, 
of  reason  and  demonstration,  and  and  "smiled  like  anything;  or, 
bo  only  like  the  n^rd  pistic  Jere-  adding  triteness  to  common  dul- 
my  Taylor  talks  of^  the  perfume  of  ness,  as  in  Mr.  Collins,  whose  letter 
which  "is  very  delightful  when  the  found  favour  with  Mary  ;  "the  idea 
box  is  newly  broken,  but  the  want  of  the  olive-branch  is  not  wholly 
of    it  is    no    trouble — we  are  well  new,   but  I    think  "it   is    well    ex- 
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pressed.**    When  we  say  that  most  noble,  beautiful,  and    familiar    in 

men  are  without  the  gift  in  ques-  nature,  are  really  endless,  however 

tion  it  is  obvious  that  we  mean  of  the    soil    may  seem  exhausted    to 

original  illustration.     Only  a  poet  prosaic  minds,  which  are  yet  quite 

could  first  invest  time  with  win^s ;  capable    of    being    freshened    into 

but  we  talk  of  the  flight  of  tune  awakened    interest    by  a  new  epi- 

now    without    pretending    to    any  thet    or    an    original    collision    of 

share  of  his  gift    .  There  are  certain  ideas,    revealing    some    undiscover- 

figures  incorporated  in  the  language  ed  sympathy  with  human  feeling. 

which    we    cannot    speak    without  Every  poet  adds  something  to  the 

using.    We  are  all  poetical  by  proxy,  common  stock  of  imagery,  and  so 

Such  common  property  is  the  ima-  enlarges  our    perceptions.      Shake- 

gery    connected   with    sunrise    and  ^peare,  on  saluting  a  beautiful  wo- 

the    dawn ;    sunset   and   twilight ;  man  as  Day  of  the  World,  quickens 

sun,  moon,  stars,  and  comets ;  light-  our  sense  of  beauty  alike  in  nature 

ning  and  storm  ;  seas,  rivers,  frost,  and  in  man.      It  needed  imagination 

and    dew ;     the    road,    the    path,  first  to  affix  the  idea  of  sovereignty 

the  ladder ;   the  rose,  the  lily,  and  to  the  morning,  but  it  was  at  once 

the  violet ;  the  dying  lamp  and  its  adopted  by  the  general  mind — 

extinguisher;    angels,    the    grave;    ,.„  „  ,    .  ,     ».      t 

Ai_     1*        Ai-     A*  XL  ir        J  xu  Fun  many  a  Klonons  rooniinff  taav6lMeii 

the  hon,  the  tiger,  the  wolf,  and  the    Flatter  the  moiStato-tops  with  Sovran  eye.*' 

lamb ;  the  eagle,  the  dove,  and  the 

parrot ;  the  goose  and  the  monkey.  Wordsworth    first    endued    it  with 

But  indeed  the  list  of  incorporated  "innocence,"  in  which  we  own  an 

metaphor  is  endless,  and  it  has  re-  equal  fitness — 

quired    a    real    poet    these    several  -The  innocent  brightness  ofa  new-born  day 

hundred  years  past  to  nit  on  any-  is  lovely  yet." 
thing  new  out  of  the  subjects  of  it 

But  they  are  all  capable  in  his  hands  Often  as  the  dawn  comes  round, 
of  a  sudden  illumination,  of  figuring  we  do  not  know  that  anybody  has 
in  new  characters,  of  imparting  the  called  it  confident  before  Mr.  Brown- 
surprise  which  is  the  very  essence  ing  in  his 'Lost  Leader' : — 

of  the  illustration  proper.    And  once    ..ti*  .     .  ».*  v«-i       i  ♦  ki       «  ^ 

,        r     r  ,         xi.  i.       Life  8  night  begins ;  let  him  never  come 

a  surprise  is  always  a  surpnse — ^that  bock  to  us* 

is,  the  flash  in  the  poet's  mind  plays       There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation,  and 

and    coruscates    round    it    always.       poroerj?iise  on  our  part,  the  gUmaer  of 

We  may  weary  of  tlie  hackneyed  twilights, 

use  of  it ;    in   duU   hands   it  may  Never  gUd  confident  morning  again." 

sound  stale ;  but  no  taint  destroys    Qr  associated  dew  with  the  memory 

the  first  freshness  when  we  come    |^  ^^^  Tennyson  does—      , 

upon  it  in  its  right  place.     There  it 

still  delights  us  to  read  how  "  Pjf?*;"^^'*  ^h  onl|«l»t«n  me, 

®  I  fiilnt  In  this  obscurity, 

*  Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory." 

*'  The  weak  wafiton  Cupid 

Shall  from  your  neck  ualoose  his  amorous        ^^      ^^^^     always      liked,     for 

And  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  Uod's  maA  its    homely    freshness,   Christopher 

Be  shook  to  air."  North's  simile  of  the  dispelling  powers 

of  the  sun  upon  the  Scotch  mist,  in 

The  grandeur  of  the  comparison  which,  as  a  child,  he  had  lost  him- 

when    Pandemonium    rose    like  an  self, — ^^  Like  the  sudden  opening  of 

exhalation,  never  sinks  to  common-  shutters  in  a  room,  the  whole  world 

place.     The  suggestions  of  what  is  was  ^Ued  with  light"     And  for  its 
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energy,  the  Laureate^s  stormy  sun-  miliar  as  the  type  of  the  road  is  as 

set —  convejring  a  moral,  we  find  no  trite- 

..  4  J  ^1^1   J   v,A      ^          ^  i n^ss  in  Crabbe,  when  satirisine  the 

*' And  wildly  dasb'a  on  tower  and  tree,  i^*«^:„    ^  ^          _    *              i.       u 

The  suiibeani  strlkeft  along  the  world.*'  leammg-made-easy  of  some  teachers 

of  his  day,  he  clenches  if  with — 
These  images  and  epithets  are  all 

obvious  enough  as  we  read  them,  ''And  some  to  Heaven  itself  their  byway 
•  but  in  their  place,  we  recognise  know." 
them  as  the  poet's  own  coinage.  t  t^.  .  .  t 
There  is  no  borrowed  air  about  Nothing  is  so  tnte  through  other 
them.  Byron  tinges  opening  and  ™«n'8  use  that  it  may  not  be  in- 
closing day  with  his  own  spleen  and  vested  ;with  new  quahties,  or  bnght- 
discontent,  and  makes  them  sen-  ©ned  with  renewed  glory  by  the  poet ; 
timental,  when  he  throws  upon  their  ^^^  '"  speakmg  of  illustration,  of 
shoulders  the  task  of  making  life  course  we  more  particularly  mean  a 
just  bearable.  After  a  lovely  de-  ^""esh  coinage  altogether— that  happy 
scription  of  sunset,  with  its  tran-  ^^  »nd  neat  adjustment  of  things 
sient  glories,  his  own  temper  speaks  "<>*  coupled  together  before,  which 
in  the  person  of  Myrrha  in  "  Sarda-  brmgs   the  matter  illustrated  with 

napalus  " sudden  force  to  the  reader  or  hearer. 

'  The  gift  of  doing  this  implies  very 

,,  ^    „          ^.        ,      ,  "^^??*       ,  wide  powers,    and   unremitting   in- 

It  dwells  npon  the  Bonl,  and  sootheM  the  BOol,  j..„x«J^   •       A,^     „«^    ^4    ^u^Jt,   •« 

And  blends  Itselflnto  the  soul,  until  dustry    m    the    use    of    them:  an 

Snnrise  and  snnset  form  the  hannted  epoch  activity  of  observation  possessed  by 

^^  "^"^^^t   ""^  ^'*''*'  """"^  ^^""^  "'*'*'  7«^  ^«^;  a  lifelong  habit  of  taking 

Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii  in  whatA  passes  before  eyes  and  ears 

Wheri  thrfi  fo!ld?5terepo,o  and  breathe  »»<*  reasoning  upon  them ;  an  excep- 

Briefly ;  bat  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale  tional  memory,   and  method  in   toe 

Bnoogh  of  heaven  to  enable  ^J^^®*'  training  of  it    What  the  illustrator 

And  "Seam^^hm*  tiir^lgJ'  lifpScld^^er-  observes  he  arranges  in  his  mind,  stor- 

ance."  ing  its  treasures  on  a  system  which 

can  produce  them  at  the  right  mo- 

The    fitness    of'  a    metaphor    to  ment     Most  of  us  have  an  Ulustra- 

its  place  may  give  novelty  to  the  tion  to  the  point  if  we  could  find 

most  familiar  analogies—  jt ;  but  our  minds,  even  if  they  be 

"Pnt  out  the  light,  and  then  pat  out  the  ^"sy  Ones,  are  furnished  too  much 

Ught"  on  the  plan,   or  want  of  plan,   of 

Dominie  Sampson's — stowed  with 
When  the  Ancient  Mariner  tells  goods  of  every  description,  like  a 
his  unfiling  hearer,  *^  I  pass  like  pawnbroker's  shop,  but  so  cumbrous- 
night  from  land  to  land,"  he  im-  ly  piled  together,  and  in  such  total 
parts  to  matter-of-fact  minds  a  disorganisation,  that  the  owner  can 
newly-conceived  mystery  of  motion  never  lay  his  hands  on  any  one,  ar- 
te the  most  familiar  of  nature^s  phc-  tide  at  itie  moment  he  has  occasion 
nomena.  Nothing  is  more  common  for  it  This  at  least  may  be  the 
than  to  liken  girlish  beauty  to  the  ca^  with  the  conversational  blun- 
rose  ;  but,  nevertheless,  George  derers  who  lead  up  to  where  they 
Eliot's  picture  of  Hetty  awakes  a  expect  an  apt  simile,  tumble  up  and 
more  lively  and  amused  sense  of  down  for  it,  and  do  not  find  it 
the  fitness  of  the  simile — ^^  If  ever  But  a  good  illustrator  has  not  only 
a  girl  was  made  of  roses,  it  was  Het-  his  attention  alive  and  awake,  and 
ty  that  Sunday  morning ;"  and  fa-  thinks  to  purpose — he  has  sympathy 
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with  his  kind  in  all  those  fields  of  an  abstract  argument^  to  lighten 
obserration  frpm  which  he  derives  and  facilitate  the  discussion  of 
his  fund  of  illustration.  And  this  is  grave  topics,  to  administer  a  fill^ 
one  main  bond  of  union.  We  re-  to  infirm  attention,  and  arrest  a  ^ 
cognise  a  mind  interested  in  what  straggling  wayward  fancy.  Ulus- 
interests  ourselves.  Nothing  is  more  trations  don*4;  prove  a  point,  but 
charming,  for  instance,  than  to  find  they  help  us  to  tide  over  the  labour 
a  man  of  genius,  whose  thoughts  and  of  proo^  and  sweeten  the  extren^e 
aspirations  might  all  be  supposed  to  efibrt  to  most  men  of  steady  thought, 
circle  above  the  heads  of  Uie  com-  Of  all  gifts  this  secures  readers  for 
mon  work-a-day  world,  perfectly  weighty  and  toilsome  questions  on 
familiar  with  the  little  cares,  the  morals,  politics,  and  religion ;  and  is 
homely  objects,  the  minor  pleasures,  the  onlv  legitimate  method  of  light- 
troubles,  inconveniences,  which  be-  ening  these,  except,  indeed,  extreme 
set  ordinary  humanity,  and  taking  neatness  and  precision  of  expression, 
them  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  which  can  for  a  time  dispense  with 
In  his  discourse  on  fanatical  scru-  all  ornament  or  alleviation  whatever 
pies  of  conscience,  it  is  very  agree-  to  the  severity  of  the  topic  under 
able,  for  instance,  to  find  Jeremy  treatment  Locke,  through  an  illus- 
Taylor  illustrating  a  deep  question  tration,  infiicts  a  sense  of  shame  on 
of  casuistry  by  a  simile  open  to  the  the  reader  who  has  not  thought  for 
comprehension  of  every  man,  wo-  himself,  which  no  reproof  in  sterner 
man,  and  child  who  has  ever  worn  shape  would  impart ;  and  at  the  same 
a  shoe.  Scruples,  he  says,  are  like  time,  by  a  second  metaphor,  gives  a 
a  stone  in  the  shoe ;  if  you  put  your  stimulus  to  endeavours.  In  his 
fpot  down  it  hurts  you ;  if  you  lift  Preface  we  read :  **  He  who  has 
it  up  you  cannot  go  on.  Its  aptness,  raised  himself  above  the  alm$- 
allied  to  its  homeliness,  tickles  the  hashed  and,  not  content  to  lite 
fancy  like  wit  No  subject  can  be  lazily  on  scraps  of  legged  opinion^ 
dull  under  such  handling.  sets  his  own  thoughts  on  work  to 
Illustration  is  an  amiable  gift —  find  and  follow  truth,  will  (what- 
amiable  at  least  to  the  reader.  It  ever  he  lights  on)  not  miss  the 
seeks  constantly  to  relieve  the  tedi-  hunter's  satisfaction ;  every  moment 
um  of  attention  and  fixed  thought  of  his  pursuit  will  reward  his  pains 
It  is  modest,  and  labours  to  save  with  some  delight,  and  he  will  have 
him  the  irksomeness  of  elaborate  reason  to  think  his  time  not  ill 
demonstration.  It  renders  things  spent,  even  when  he  cannot  boast 
clear  and  plain,  with  least  trouUe  of  any  great  acquisition." 
to  ourselves,  and  throws  in  a  good  We  have  diid  that  the  illustrator 
thing  into  the  bargain.  Constantly,  habitually  keeps  his  attention  alive ; 
indeed,  it  is  a  necessity.  We  can  but  this,  of  course,  applies  only  to 
know  some  things  oi^y  through  a  mind  of  very  wide  sympathies, 
vivid  illustration.  How,  for  in-  Most  people  are  one-eyed;  half  the 
stance,  can  a  stay-at-home  receive  world  is  blank  to  them — they  do 
any  idea  of  the  Stourbach  but  not  observe  it  It  was  said  of 
through  such  a  pictiu'e  as  Tenny-  Tasso  that  he  never  departed  from 
son  draws  of  the  woods — that  is,  all  his  compaVi- 

*»mK«  Ai^     ,  ^       _j.v  XV  .  .^     *  sons  were  taken  from  the  country. 

'*  The  Alpine  lodges,  wlUi  their  wreaths  of  xtr^    ^r^    \^^^^^    v»;«,    ;,«^^^      «« 

dwi^  w»tef  smoke."  We    can   unagme    hun,  mdeed,    as 

passing  over  the    common    life    cf 

Its  serious  office  is  to  help  along  cities  wiUi  eyes  that  saw  nothing. 
VOL,  ox. — NO.  DCLxxrv.  >    8  B 
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Not    80    with    Ariosto;     his    verse  **A  qnowilncrown  ofrnWwidreH, 

is   enlivened,   his   story  iUustrated,  A  sUnrcllng  to  •  scwitj  twC 

by    a    hundred    familiar    allusions  But,  Protean  as  these  resemblances 

to  the  manners  and  hi^bits  of   his  may  be,  nothing  in  nature  can  affect 

tune.     One  of   his  heroes,  for  ex-  the  poet  but  through  his  sympathy 

ample,  passes  from  one  danger  to  a  with  man.     The  waning  moon  allies 

worse,  or  as  it  is  expressed,  out  of  'itself  in  Bryant's  mind  with  waning 

the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.     Dante  intellect 
has     appropriate     illustration     for 

eyerything  alike,   when    he    conde-  " IT^tiU.'Z^'^S^'"'''^ 

scends     to    use    it, — nature   m    its  For  tboee  whose  words  ww  tfitOM  of 

grandeur  and  repose,  the  pulpit,  the  _  ."SfR***'       _,,^  ^        _^     ..     ,. 

ItudicJ,  and  the  workshop.  Bat  STter  now  wiUistsmmcrlng  lips." 

In  every  case,  and  however  it  is  All    pity   for    nature's    decay    and 

applied,  metaphor  may  be  said  to  be  weakness    can    only  arise    through 

the  natural  link  between  man  and  this    unconscious   comparison  with 

the  world  he  lives  in ;  neither  can  the  same  in  ourselves, 
he  brought  home   to    the    feelings 

but  through  the  help  of  the  other.  ""^^^  '^^hSvei?*''  ^"^  ^"^  "**''  ~" 

When  nature  is  the  theme,  man's  As  fUls  the  plsgne  on  men.** 

labours,  his  humours  and  passions,  .,       t>      •  ••       j           ^ 

are  necessary  to  give  force  to  the  ^  M.^?-   Brownmg  draws  from    the 

picture:   when  man  and  his  works  i«niliar  object,—a  shadow  cast  wi 

occupy  the  front,  then  nature— and  fanning  water8,---a  sad  but  just  U- 

in  nature  we  mclude  aU  that  is  not  lustration  of   faith    and   constancy 

man  and  those  woriw— is  instinctive-  misplaced,  thus  giving  the  key-note 

Iv  sought  into  for  means  towards  ^^  "*®  P^>®™  ^'^^^  '^  <^P®°s  :— 

that    comparison   and    likeness  the  *' The  lady^s  shadow  lies 

mind    craves    for.      We    all    think  Upon  the  nmntng  rlTer ; 

mistilv     in     thiR     v<»in        ThA    nnt^t  It  lleth  no  less  in  its  qoietoesa 

roisuiy     m     uiis     vein.       ine    poet  For  Uist  which  restethncYcr. 

gives  it  expression.     Thus    Words-  Most  like  a  trusting  heart 

worth    in  the  history  of    his  own  Upon  a  pawing  faith, 

•   J         ^            .t      •/    ,.4_     *    .„  Or  as  npon  the  course  of  life 

mma  portrays  tne  faculty  of  lUus-  The  steadAwt  doom  of  death.** 

tration : — 

It    is    not  necessary  to  a  poet  of 

*'  To  every  natural  form,  rock,   flmit,  or  genius  to  have  seen  either  the  illus- 

ffen"?he'io<»e  .tone.  th«t  eorer  the  high-  S?i*°",."I    *^1    thing    illartiated. 

way.  Milton  had  neither  seen  Satan  ** 


IfaTeamo»llifo;Isawthemfecl,  from  off  the  pool  his  mighty  stat- 

Or  linked  them  to  some  feelinff:    .    .    .  .,««»»  «^«  «^*J««o*^  «,>,r4-K:«.«  •«  ^11 

Add  that  whatever  of  Terroror  of  LoT^  ^^     ^or  Witnessed  anything  at  aU 

Or  Beaaty.  Natnre*s  daily  face  put  on  approaching    to    the    convulsion   of 

fSS  ^SSi^^r'^C^rl^  '^^^  to  wWch  he  compw es  tb.  de- 

To  the  sky's  toflaence  to  a  ktodred  moQd  mon  standing  erect — 
Of  passion ;  was  obedient  as  a  late 

That  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind.'*  "  As  when  the  foree 

Of  snbterranean  wind  transports  a  hill. 

Every   object   fa   nature    t^kes,  *  S?£S'd'SrSS°iSi."*«S.~S2SliaJ' 

colour  m  obedience  to  these  varying  And  Aiell*d  entrails  thence  conoetring  lire, 

moods.     When    apostrophising   the  Sublimed  with  mtaenumrj^  aid 

^.:««r     *u«    4i  -r,^    ^«^il#    azL^^  M  -An**  '«*'^  *  singed  bottom,  all  tovolTed 

daisy,    the      wee    modeat    flower,  with  stench  a^d  smoke :  soch  resting  fooad 

he  finds  likenesses  for  it  in  things  the  sole 

most  opposite.     It  is  a  nun;   it  is  Of  onblest Iteef 

a  sprightly  maiden ;  it  is  Neither   had    Bacon^s  outward  ear 
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caught  the  tones   of    Greek  music  author  while  he  still  muses   upon 

when  he  describes  the  mjthological  what  he  has  written.     De  Quincey 

truths    handed    down   by  old    tra-  says  that  Coleridge  in  his  early  days 

ditions  as  the   *"*"  breath  and  purer  used  the  image  Si  a  man  **  sleeping 

spirits  of    the   earliest   knowledge,  under  a  mancMneel-tree,"  alternately 

floating  down  and  made  musical  by  with  the  case  of  Alexander  killing 

Grecian  flutes/'    But  this  method  of  his   friend  Clitus,  as  resources  for 

illustration,  without  distinct  know-  illustration  which    Providence    had 

ledge  for  eye  and  sense,  needs  the  bountifully  made    inexhaustible    in 

rarest  gifts.     In  meaner  hands  it  is  their  applications.      No  emergency 

the  source  of  most  of  the  dull  and  could  possibly  arise  to  puzzle  the  poet 

trite  illustration  of  which  we  are  so  or  the  orator,  but  one  of  these  simi- 

weary  j  and  lies  at  the  root  of  the  les  ( please  Heaven  I)  should  be  made 

prejudice    which    popularly     hangs  to  meet  ii     So  long  as  the  manchi- 

.  about  simile  and    metaphor   as  so  neel  continued  to  blister  with  poi- 

much    flimsy    decoration,    so    that  sonous  dews  those  who  conflded  in 

every  sentence  that  seems  to  con-  its  shelter,  so  long  as  Niebuhr  for- 

tain  them  is  eluded  by  the  prattised  bore  to  prove  Alexander  of  Macedon 

eye.      In  truth  we  trust  a  writer  a  hoax  and  Clitus  a  myth,  his  ^xei, 

when   we    apply    our    minds    with  determination  was  that  one  or  other 

hope    and    animation    to    his    im-  of  these  images  should  come  upon 

agery.     When  authors  insert  met-  duty  when  he  found  himself  on  the 

(aphor    as    an  ornament^    which    is  brink  of  insolvency.     Not  so  adjust- 

the  way   many  people    view  it,   it  able   were    the    similes    that    have 

docs  not  deserve  to  be    read.      A  made  his  own   verses  famous ;  as, 

really  happv  metaphor  is  part  and  for    instance,   that    which    pictures 

parcel  of  the  work,  and  ought  no  the  horror  which  held  the  Mariner's 

more  to  be  regarded  as  a  superfluity  eyes  fixed  before  him  so  that  he 

than  a  child's  golden  tresses,  on  the  little  saw  of  what  had    else  been 

ground    that   it  can  live    in  health  seen : — 

without  them.     Some  authors  allow  ^,  _ ,,          ,.  ^ 

.4  ^^  J «„^:««  4U.4.  4.u^«.  i,*«^  «  «,v#«  1*^^«  0"«  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

It  to  transpire  that  they  keep  a  note-  d^Ui  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

book,    in   which    they    enter    every  And,  having  once  turned  n>und,  walks  on 

happy  thought  or  pretty  simile  that  Be^^^b" "norrwgh'And 

occurs   to  their  leisure,  to  be  incor-  Doth  close  behind  him  tread." 
porated    subsequently     into     some 

larger  work.      These  prepared  simi-  This  was  neither   anticipation    nor 

les  are  very  certain  to  do  him  no  afterthought,   but  essential  part  of 

Credit,  to  be  ornaments  out  of  place,  a  whole. 

and  to  betray  their  origin.     Either  The  department  of    nature    that 

they  don't  fit»at  all,  or  they  mani-  furnishes    the    commonest   illustra- 

fest  that    universal    fitness    which  tion,  and  needs  least  the  gift  as  a 

constitutes     the     commonplace — so  distinction,    is  that  which  finds   its 

that  we  know  all  about  it  before-  most  appropriate  field  in  the  fable, 

hand— or  they  are  led  up  to  by  too  The  extraordinary    sympathy    that 

transparent  artifice,  entangling  and  infancy  manifests  towards  all  forms 

breaking  the  author's  line  of  thought  of  animal  life—  the  passion  every  baby 

The  simile  that  lives  is  of  the  essence  shows  for  horse  and  cow,  cat  and  dog, 

of  the  pEi^  where  it  is  enshrined,  parrot  and  canary,  so  that  for  their 

coeval  with  the  matter  it  illumin-  sake  it  willingly  forswears  mere  in- 

ates,   or  at  least  flashing  upon  the  tellectual  converse— makes  us  regret 
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the  general  disuse  of  fable  as  moral  tail,  would  he  not  be  pronder  of  it  than 

tAttPhinff  f Ar  rhildren        This  ffAnerft.  <^I  the  other  foxes  In  the  world  f 

i^A^i   «n?   t^r^    ia^^r^  -*  Well,  I  suppose  he  would.    That's 

tion    does  not    know  iEsop  as   its  ^iie  very  meaning  of  the  story.    But  how 

grogenitors  of  all  time  have  known  moral  you've  become  all  of  a  sudden,  at 

im.     But  this  natural  affinity  is  rea-  twelve  o'clock  at  night !   Instead  of  being 

son  enough  for  the  universal  habit  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  I  shall  think  you're  Mr. 

of  comparison  between  animals  and  -^^^P* 

men ;  Uie  alliance  and  resemblance  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  seldom  tempted  to 
is  so  obvious,  and  of  so  long  stand-  illustration,  but  this  form  of  it  suits 
ing,  that  everybody  is  alive  to  it  ^^^  feminine  genius.  In  the  '  Cran- 
Dr.  Johnson  died  in  this  form  of  ^o^d  Papers,'  Mr.  Mulliner,  the  Hon. 
metaphor.  His  friends  record  his  Mr.  Jamieson's  powdered  footman, 
complaints  of  the  man  who  attend-  t*»®  terror  of  all  the  good  ladies  who 
ed  him:  "Instead  of  watching,  he  could  not  boast  such  a  distinctioii, 
sleeps  like  a  dormouse;  and  when  "  in  his  pleasan test  and  most  gracious 
he  helps  me  to  bed  he  is  awkward  rnood^  looked  Uke  a  sulky  cockatoo." 
as  a  turnspit-dog  the  first  tune  he  is  ^  ordinarv  minds  this  modified  ex- 
put  into  the  wheel"  Everybody  «rcJ8«  o^  the.fancy  is  applied  mostly 
c&a  call  his  neighbour  an  ass,  and  *o  *^®  purposes  of  commcm  vitu- 
liken  a  songstress  or  a  lover  to  a  peration  or  endearment  Bird  and 
nightingale beast  gain  nothing  by  this  asso- 
ciation with  man.  But  the  poet 
'  Sad  Phnomel  thufr-hat  let  shniles  drop,  idealises,  his  inspiration  glorifies 
And  now  that  I  thlnic  on%  the  story  may  them  into  types  of  power,  dignity, 

^'  ferocity,    whatever  tneir  distinctive 

The  sympathy  is  so  intimate  that  attributes,  as  Dante's  "  SordelU  "— 

every  passion  expresses  itself  through  **  Poeast  come  Leon  che  poea ;" 

this  vocabulary  mstinctively —  .,            ,-          n      •  x      j 

*^                   ''  as    the    wolf    swells    into    demon 

»'What  all  my  pretty  chidusns,  at  one  feU  atrocity     in    Cowley's     fine    simile, 

swoop  t"  occurring  in   his    debate    with  Uie 

fiend,  Cromwell*  8  advocate.  Failing 
When  we  say  that  a  writer  does  in  argument,  that  "great  bwd  of 
not  use  metaphor,  we  must  there-  prey"  would  have  carried  the  poet 
fore  except  this  form  of  it  In  off— first  to  the  tower,  thence  to 
glancing  over  any  one  of  Mr.  Trol-  the  court  of  justice,  and  from  thence 
lope*s  novels.  'Dr.  Thome,*  for  hi-  you  know  whither  I  but  for  the  in- 
stance, we  find  very  lively  use  of  terposition  of  an  angel  Naturally 
the  animal  kingdom.  His  readers  it  irritates  the  fiend  to  be  balked  so 
must  be  familiar  with  his  habit  of  unexpectedly,  and 
calling  young  men,  in  their  capacity  thetwcOfs  wild  heart 
of  lover,  wolves ;  and  we  come  upon  and^s,  "»^  wuu  »  wuu  iN»r 
decoy-ducks,  birds  of  prey,  turtle-  ffi?^*^'  ■*  ^®  thinks  unjasdy,  of  his  prise), 
doves,  chattering  magpie,  leeches,  ^^i  ™''"**  "*"•  '**^"^  "^**^  ""^ 
&c,  and  so  on.     When  the  Doctor  The  hleating  lamb  fkt>m  out  his  raTenoos 

wishes  to  prepare  his  mcce  for  the  The^^^iherd  Ikin  himself  would  he  as«ai, 

great  fortune  that  has  fallen  to  her,  But  ftar  above  his  hanger  does  preTail, 

he  talks  in  fable : —  ^  knows  bis  foe  too  strong,  and  most  be 

gone; 

**  *  I  fear,  Mary,  that  when  poor  people  He  grins  as  he  looks  back,  anfl  howls  as  he 

talk  disdainfully  of  mon^,  they  often  are  *^>**  <*°* 

like  your  fox,  bom  without  a  tal^     ^  ««        i_    .               .1            .       . 

nature  suddenly  should  give  that  beast  a  Though  it  must  be  allowed  m   this 
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case  that  Cowley  bad  probably  only  The  Panther — ^e  Church  of  Eng- 

his  inner  consciousness  to  guide  him  land — is    drawn  with  elaboration, 

as  to  the  deportment  of  a  wolf  under  but  in  disdain  of  close  analogy :  her 

these  circumstances.  spots  were  all  the  poet  cared  for. 

In  another  rein  Southey  uses  the  The  Hind  enters  into  conversation 

polypus  as  the  type  of  the  onintel-  with  her — 

ligible.      Haying   mystified   one  of  ,^^     ,^   .     ^  „^    ^^_,,^     . 

his  fnends  h^f  a  passage  from  8we-  ^^  mow iii^ttewoiDaii  than  the rc»t 

denborg,  he  bids  him  read  it  again.  After  tome  oonuDon  telk,  what  mmoan  ran. 

The  lady  t>r  the  spotted  quaff  began/* 

"Don*t  yoji  nndcretand  it?    Read  it        ^    ^,  ii_j     xi.         >      i       j  *_      ^ 
a  third  time.    Try  it  backwards.    See  If        Swift  finds  me  animal  and  insect 

you  can  make  any  thins:  of  it  diagonally,  kingdom  a  yery  conyenient  medium 

Turn  it npelde down.    PliUosophere  have  for  his   cynicism.     "A   little  wit" 

discovered  that  you  may  turn  a  polypus  i^  i-     ^i»^  \n  a  woman   as 

inside  ont,  and  M  wiU  live  just  as  well  ^^  ^^^   ,  *®  ^^31,  "*  *  woman,  as 

one  way  as  the  other.    It  is  not  to  be  we  are  pleased  with  a  few  words 

supposed  that  nature  ever  intended  any  spoken   plainly  by  a  parrot"     His 

of  its  creatures  to  be  thus  inverted,  but  political  opponent  is  tne  spider  ar- 

so  the  thing  happens."  gyj^g  with  the  bee,  sweUing  him- 

The  satirist  illustrates  the  quali-  8«^  ^^^  ^^  s^®  »"^  posture  of  a 

ties  and  passions  of  men  by  beasts,  disputant,   with  a  resolution   to  be 

birds,  and  insects,  in  the  spirit  of  heartUy  scurrilous  and  angry  to  urge 

fable,  accepting  the  popular  idea  of  ^^  ^^^  reasons  without  the  least 

their   properties  without    troubUng  regard  to  the  answers  and  objections 

himself   further.     Our    readers    to  o^.  ^'5  opposite,  and  fully  predeter- 

whom  it  is  familiar,   must  excuse  nun©d  m  his  own  head  against  all 

our  giving  the  opening  of  the  **  Hind  fonyic^on.     ms   system   of   fable 

and  Panther,"  for  it  is  not  eyerybody  ^  perfectly  different  from  the  use 

to  whom  Dryden^s  masterpieces  are  ™*de  of  the  lower  creation  m  modem 

familiar  nowadays.  1^^-  ,  ^i^  stall  used  as  lUustra- 

tion,  but  through  close  observation 

"A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  nn-  of  the  individual.     Nature  is  being 

Fed  ^"Se  uWns,  and  hi  the  forest  ranged ;  Studied  now  for  its  own  sake,  not 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within,  only  as  it  subserves  men*s  uses ;  and 

SlSJi'^°!ii^?'»?l!5*J5?K'l~?*l:«^  the  poet  must  share  and  illustrate 

Tet  had  the  oft  been  chased  with  boms  and  *r^  ^/ww  «««ov  ox*..*^  »mv*   uauomc»v«> 

hounds  the  spint  of  his  age,  though  some- 

And  Scythian  shafts ;  and  many  wingdd  times  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  play 

Ahned  at  her  heart ;  was  often  |broed  to  fly,  a  game  of  definitions  from  a  nicety 

And  doomed  to  death,  though  fitted  not  to  of    delineation  which    exceeds    the 

****  '  reader*s  powers  of  sympathy.    Ger- 

Then    follow    the   denominations—  aint,   in  the  *  Idylls  of  the  King;' 

the  "bloody  Bear,  an   Independent  having  commanded  his  wife  to  put 

beast;"    "the   Socinian   Reynard;"  off  her  fine  elothes  and  don  again 

"  the  Calyinistic  Wolf,  pricking  pre-  the    "  faded    silk,"   scrutmises    her 

destinating    ears ;"    and    ks^    the  with  the  air  of  a  robin — 
creeping  things,  representing  minor  ^ 

sects  — for    Hberty    of    conscience  More  than  Oeratat  S'SS^Mw^tttlred ; 

was    not  a   poets    theme   m    those  And  glancing  an  at  once  as  keenly  at  her 

A^YA.  '^  coreftil  robins  eye  the  delver's  toll, 

^  Made  her  eheek  bum.  and  either  eyelid  fMl, 

But  rested  with  her  sweet  fkce  satlsfled.'  * 
*^  A  sUmy-bom  and  sun-begotten  tribe, 
Who,  flwr  from  staeplet  and  their  saered        This   same  Enid,  when    helpless 

In  flelStheir  sullen  eonventides  ibuud."  in  Earl  Doorm's  hands,  sent  forth 
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**  A  sadden  sharp  and  bitter  cry. 
As  of  a  wild  Udog  taken  in  a  trap, 
Which  sees  the  mpper  coming  throngh  the 
wood." 

This  cry  the  poet  must  have 
heard,  as  he  had  seen  the  fluster 
iuside  a  dovecot  of 

**  A  troop  of  snowy  doxes  athwart  the  dnsk. 
When    some  one  batters   at  the  dorecot 
doors  ;*' 

and  watched  the  manners  of  the 
pet  parrot,  which  turns 

"Up  through  gilt  wires  a  crafty  loving  eye, 
And  takes  a  lady's  finger  with  an  care. 
And  bites  it  for  tme  love,  and  not  for 
harm.** 

There  is  a  simile  imagirud  in  the 
modern  spirit  of  careful  truth  to 
nature,  in  Mr.  Browning's  ^^Balaus- 
tion's  Adventures.*'  An  eagle  in  a 
very  unusual  predicament,  who  per- 
sonates Death,  is  faced  at  a  great 
disadvantage  by  the  lion  Apollo. 
The  reader  wiU  probably  have  to 
read  it  twice  over  to  embrace  the 
situation,  but  it  will  be  found  a 
vigorous  image  when  once  mas- 
tered : — 

**  And  we  observed  another  Deity 

Half  in,  half  out  the  portal  — watch  and 

ward— 
Byeing  bis  fellow :  formidably  fixed. 
Tet  (altering  too  at  who  aflh>nted  him, 
As  somehow  disadrantaged,   should    they 

striTo. 
Like  some  dread  he^>y  blackness,  ruffled 

wing, 
€k>nyal6ed  and  cowering  bead  that  is  alleye, 
Which  proves  a  rained  eagle  who,  too  blind, 
Swoopinc  in  quest  of  anarrv,  fiiwn  or  kid, 
Des  cried  deep  down  the  chasm  Hwixt  rock 

and  rock. 
Has  wedged  and  mortised  into  either  wall 
O*  the  mountain,  the  pent  earthquake  of  his 

power; 
80  lies,  half  hurtless  yet  still  terrible. 
Just  when  who  stalks  up,  who  stands  front  to 

front. 
But  the  great  lion-guarder  of  the  gonre. 
Lord  of  the  ground,  a  stationed  glory  there  I 
Tet  he  too  paoses  ere  he  try  the  worst 
O*  the  frightfhl  unftunlliar  nature,  new 
To  the  chssia  indeed,  but  dsewhere  known 

enough. 
Among  the  shadows  and  the  silences 
Above  i'  the  sky/' 

There    is    a    class    of    metaphor 
bringing  home  to  us  a  sense  of  the 


irwful,  mysterious,  and  unknown 
through  what  is  itself  vague  shadow, 
only  half  apprehended,  that  gives 
evidence  of  a  lofty  imagination  be; 
yond  any  other  form  of  this  gift! 
To,  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we 
must  again  quote  what  is  famOiar, 
Milton's  image  of  Death : — 

**  The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  could  be  called  that  shape  had 

none. 
Distinguishable  in  member.  Joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow 

seemed. 
For  each  seemed  either;  black  it  ttood  a$ 

night, 
FUrc€  at  ten  furies^  terrihU  as  hett^ 
And  shook  a  dreadfhl  dart.** 

Or  again — 

'^  Concision  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  ruled— sUhA  vast  inflnitode  confined^ 
Till  at  his  second  bidding  darkness  ;!«<#." 

**  And  on  his  crest  sat  horror  plumed.** 

Such  suggestion  is  involved  in 
the  "secrets  of  the  prison-house." 
And  we  find  the  same  awe  veiling 
itself  in  impersonation  where  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  warns  his  people 
that  the  day  of  trouble  is  close 
upon  them,  that  his  prophecy  was 
not  of  a  distant  future,  but  of  terrors 
close  at  hand  : — 

"An  end  is  come,  the  end  is  come; 
it  waicheth  for  thee;  behold  It  is  come  ;** 

— the  end  ready  to  spring,  like  a 
thin^  alive,  and  inevitable  doom 
cravmg  to  destroy  and  exterminate. 

'  "Woe,**  cries  Bunjtin,  in  his  despair — 
"  woe  be  to  him  afpkinst  whom  the  ocrip- 
tm^es  bend  themselves.** 

Something  of  the  same  feeling  at- 
tends the  shadow  in  *  In  Memoriam  * 
— "  the  shadow  feared  by  man,"  that 

**  Bore  thee  where  I  could  not  see 
Nor  follow,  though  I  walk  in  baste. 
And  think  that  somewhere  in  the  waste. 
The  shadow  sits  that  waits  for  me.** 

And  where  the  fears  of  conscience 
in  Guinevere  are  brought  before  us 
through  the  vague  fears  of  supersti- 
tion:— 
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*^  A  TtgQO  Bpliitiul  fear  **  The  Circassian  gentlemen  who  enter 

like  to  some  {fou^^Doise  of  creaking  doors,  not  into  a  cliurcli  tUl  they  are  sixty  and 

Held  her  awake.**  *^^^* 

Three  qualities  arc   essential    to  ^^    niceties    of    religious  differ- 

a  perfect  illustration.     It  must  be  «i*ces  he  argues  :— 

apt^  it  must  be  original,  and  it.  must  *'  He  that  describes  a  man,  can  tell  you 

be  characterisUc  of  its  author.    »So  the  colour  of  his  hair,  his  stature,  and  i)ro- 

far    we    have    treated    illustration  porti^,  and  describe  some  general  lines 

mairdy  in  its  poetical  aspect ;  as  the  ^o?^^^rbTren'!;?u''rne\tt 
world  reads  and  enjoys  it  oftenest  the  man  you  will  discover  figures  or  little 
and  most  familiarly,  it  is  wit  An  apt  features  of  which  the  description  had  pro- 
illustration  taken  from  the  life  we  duced  in  you  no  fantasm  or  expectation. 

Uye  in  is  wit,  however  grave  the  ;^"?  tT^i^L'^mn'I^'Jl^^^^ 

^     ..  .,,     r*    .           J          1.      Ai_  sect,  there  are  more  semblances  than  in 

matter  it  illustrates,  and  sombre  the  men's  faces,  and  greater  uncertainty  in  the 

surroundings.        Our    old    divines  signs/* 

allowed  themselves  these  relaxations  _,               i.*      ^        v  v   i. 

much  more  freely  than  is  the  habit  ,^Th®  casimlties  to  which  human 

now,    and    in    so    doin«   imprinted  "^^  >8  incident  are  shown  by   ex- 

themselves    more   vividly   on  their  •niples: 

works.     The  preacher  of    our  day  "And  those   creatures  which   nature 

keeps  his  good  stories  for  his  friends  hath  left  without  weapons,  yet  are  they 

at    his    own    fireside.      There   was  "^^  sufflclenUy  to  vex  those  parte  of 

Au*           'au'     au     v       J     -.*  -.  a  man  which  are  left  obnoxious,  to  a 

nothing  within  the  bounds  of  mo-  sunbeam,  to  the  roughness  of  a  sour  grape, 

dest    decorous    mirth    that   Jeremy  to  the  unevenness  of  a  gravel-stone,  to  the 

Taylor  or   Fuller  thought  unfit  to  dust  of  a  wheel,  or  the  unwholesome 

brighten    a    grave    discourse    or    a  breath  of  a  star  looking  awry  upon  a 

weighty  subj^  «^'^^*^'-" 

"  There  is  a  disease  of  infants,"  says  Of   those  whom   the  practice  of 

Fuller,  "called  the  rlckete.    Have  not  fasting  makes  peevish  and  difScul- 

many  nowadays  the  same   slclmess   In  to  live  with  ("as  was  sadly  experi- 

theb souls?  theh-  heads  swelUng  to  avast  ^^0*-.^  :„  c*;  Jeromo''^  he  aava  — 

proporUon,  and  they  wonderfufiV  enabled  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Jerome  ;  ne  says  .— 

with  knowledge  to  discourse.    But,  ahis !  "  It  Is  not  generally  known  whether 

how  little  their  legs,  poor  their  nractlce,  the  beast  that  is  wanton  or  the  beast  that 

and  lazy  thehr  walking  In  a  godly  con-  ig  cursed  be  aptest  to  gore." 
versation!" 

.          ...          .  A  .  'r^**    fearlessness     characteristic 

There  is,  agam,  his  quaint  imper-  ^f  the  bom  iUustrator  is  especially 

sonation  of  second  chddhood.    ''The  gh^^^^  |^  ^jg  triads   of    examples. 

Pyramids,  doting  with  age,  have  for-  g^  i^ads  up  to  them  without  know- 

gotten  the  names  of  their  founders."  j^g  exactly  what  wUl  come,  making 

And  negroes,  with  him,  are  "images  g^re  that  fancy  wiU  not  leave  him 

of  God  cut  m  ebony."   Jeremy  Taylor  j,,  the  lurch,  and  when  he  looked 

abounds  m  lUustration  sure  to  excite  f ^r  one,  three  crowd  upon  him.     A 

a  smile,  whatever  the  context  ;  as  ^g^    person,    he  argues,  will   put 

where  he  defines  the  weak  reasoner ..  ^^st  on  the  greatest  mterest  :— 

"He  Uiat  proves  a  certain  truth  from  *»No  man  wUl  hire  a  general  to  cu^ 

an  uneertahi  argument.  Is  like  him  Uiat  ^^^^  ^r  shake  hay  with  a  sceptre,  or 

wears  a  wooden  Icr  when  he  has  two  ^^^^  his  soul  and  lOl  his  faculUes  upon 

sound  ones  already.'^  the  purchase  of  a  cockle-shelL" 

Those  who   postpone    the    day    of  "To  resolve  Is  to  purpose  to  do  what  we 

repentance  are  like  may  if  we  will.    Some  way  or  other  the 
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thing  is  in  our  power ;  either  we  are  able  and  will  have  this  or  that  convenience 

of  ourselves  or  wo  are  helped.    No  man  made,  of  which  he  had  not  thought  when 

resolves  to  cany  an  elephant,  to  be  as  he  b^n.    So  it  has  happened  to  me :  I 

wise  as  Solomon^  or  to  destroy  a  vast  army  have  Built  a  house  where  I  intended  but  a 

with  his  own  hand.'*  lodge ;    yet  with  better  success  than  a 

cermin  nobleman,  who,  beginning  with  a 

A  «•;«  4\*r.  k»n«/v,i»  /xf^^r^  1:^0  \w>  «.  dog-lcennel,   never  lived  to   flmsh  the 

^in,  the  humour  often  li^  m  a  ^^^  ^^  ^^  contrived." 

word  of  metaphor,  as  wh^e  the  dis- 

oonsolate  huslband,  when  his  grief  And  he  apologises  in  the  same  vein 

has  hailed  down  somewhat,  turns  his  for  the  poems  thus  prefaced : — 

thoughts  to  a  second  marriage.  ,,^^^          ^^          ^^^         ^ 

South  talks  of  men  made  atheists  not  be  condemned;  but  tf  they  aho^Ud,  I 

by  a  bad  conscience,  who  dare  not  have  the  excuse  of  an  old  gentleman,  who, 

look   truth  in   the  face,  and  ^^  had  mounting  on  horseback  before  some  la- 

rather  be  befooled  into  a  prudent,  dies,  when  Iwaaprwent.  got  up  some  what 

favourable,    and    propitious    Ue ;    a  heavily;  but desfred of  ilie fair specUtore 

^«Tvru><»vtv,    oMv»    l/x^/L/tMvruo    *»« ,    «  ^j^^^  ^^  would   count  fouTScore  and 

lie  which  shall  chuck  tnem  under  eight  before  they  judged  hhn.    By  the 

the  chin  and  kiss  them,  and,  at  the  mercy  of  God  I  am  already  come  within 

same  time,  strike  them  under  the  twenty  vears  of  his  number,  a  cripple  in 

fifth  rib;"  and  of  the  cheating  trades-.  "^7  l^T^'^  but  what  decays  are  in  my 

man  selUng  his   soul   "like  brown  nJnd  the  reader  must  detennine." 

paper    into    the    bargain."      Ham-  He  values  himself  on  the  fineness 

mond,  in  a  grave  discourse,  likens  of   his  satire  in  a  comparison  we 

the  self-delusion  of  professors  to  the  have    seen    quoted.      There  is,  he 

practice  of  some  Mohamedans,  who,  says, 

when  they  would  get  drunk,  get  rid  ,.  ^  ^^  difference  betwixt  the  slovenlr 

of    conscience    by   exorcismg    their  butchering  of  a  man,  and  the  aneness  of 

soul    into   some    extremity    of    fhe  a  stroice  l£at  separates  the  bead  from  the 

body,    thus    relieving  the  mass  of  body,  and- leaves  it  standing  in  its  place, 

its  responsibility.   We  do  not  gather,  'J^^^J^V^  capable,'  as  jTack  Ketch's 

Ur^^^JL^    4K«4>  :ii,,»»^f;^,«  »Ja  A««i  wife  said  of  his  servant,  *  of  a  plain  piece 

however,  that  illustrataon  was  ever  ^^  ^^^^k,  a  bare  hanging;  buttoraJkea 

thought  essential   to   be    cultivated  malefactor  die  sweetly  was  bdonging  only 

where  it  did    not    naturally  grow,  to  her  husband.' " 

Barrow,  who  exhausted  every  sub-  ^,        ..     ,   t^    .    i             1. 

ject  he  took  up,  never  illustrated  it  .   Theocntus's  Done,  he  8ay«^  has  an 

beyond     the     most     matter-of-fact  P^^^^P*™!!^  T?^*^"^!^'**  '"l^'T" 

examnles  ishness,"  like  a  faur  shepherdess  in  her 

Drf^den's  was  the  fancy  that  most  f  ^^  7^,^  **"^l^  ^  »  ^u  ?^^ 

teemid  with  aiustration  of  the  witty  *?°^      ^^'^''I^'^'uv!!^   1!^^. 

as  weU  as  poetical  sort     His  prose  Hugu^ots,  and  Dutch  boors  brought 

is  enlivenedVith  it  ahnost  to  excess,  ^^f  j  ^1}^  not  naturahsed,  who  have 

He  plunges  into  it,  after  the  manner  ?ot  lands  of  two  pounds  per  annum 

of  a  clTver  'Times*  article,  on  the  "'.^"^Ti^  •??„*^2S?^'^  *^°!* 

opening  of  a  dedication  or  preface,  P^^W  ^  ^^      ^^!iT,  ^^^ 

all  his  observations  on  life,  s^ety-  f^  '^''}^  »  ^^^  ^^^  and  false  and 

or  the  court,  ready  at  his  pen's  end.  true  wit  ahke  must  wear  the  ^shion 

^         -f            '^  of  theur  day.    The  Drama  overflowed 

"  It  is  with  the  poet  as  with  a  man  ^*^  *^     Thus  Witwould,  in  CJon- 

who  designs  to  build,  and  is  very  exact,  grove's    comedy,    never   opens   his 

as  he  supposes,  in  casting  up  the  cost  be-  mouth  without  a  trope.     He  rushes 

forehand ;  but,  gencrafly  speaking,  he  is  ^^^^  ^^  gtajre  :— 

mistaken  in  his  account,  and  reckons  '^               ^ 

short  in  the  expense  he  first  intended.  **  That's  hard,  very  hard— a  roeseenger! 

He  altera  his  mind  as  the  work  proceeds,  a  mule,  a  beast  of  burden !     He  nas 
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brought  me  a  letter  fr6m  the  fool  my  ness  ;  it  being  the  grefit  function  of 

brother,  ba  heavy  as  a  panegyric  In  a  illustration  to  enlarge  the  common 

fnneral  sermon,  or  a  copy  of  commenda-  ^^j^  ^^  hnman  intellect  wit,  and 

tory  versee  from  one  poet  to  another;  ^^x_. 

and.  what's  worse,  His  as  sure  a  forerunner  poeny. 

of  the  author  as  an  epbUe  dedicatory/*  But  we  must  not  hnger  among 

the  writers  of  a  past  age.    Every 

He   OTerwhelms   MUlamant,    whom  memory  will  recall  examples  which 

he  attends,  with  similes.     Her  en-  ^^y  prefer  to  our  own.  Shakespeare 

trance,  indeed,  is  in  a  sort  of  fire-  jg  too  familiar  a  friend  to  borrow 

work  of    meuphor.      Her  irritated  much  from.    Ben  Jonson's  exquisite 

loyer,  exnecUng  her  to  be  followed  by  cluster  of  similes  in  "  The  Triumph 

the  usual  troop  of  admirers,  begins :  ^f  Charis"  need  not  be  quoted ;  nor 

"  3«raW.— Here  she  comes,  1'  ftdth,  yet  Pope's  equally  delightful  tumult 
fnll  sail,  with  her  fall  spread  and  stream-  of  comparisons,  which  fail  to  ex- 
crs  out,  and  a  shoal  of  fools  for  tenders.—  pp^ss  Belinda's  despair.  Indeed,  all 
Ha!  no,  I  cry  her  mercy.  You  seem  to  6^_^»-  v.^^  illiistrations  are  wit  of 
be  unattended,  Madam ;  you  used  to  have  ^^*^  «  y^\  Uluswanons  are  J^t  ot 
the  beau  numde  throng  after  you,  and  a  the  first  water,  and  as  8«ch  proverb- 
flock  of  gay  fine  perukes  hovering  round  ial.  "  Lord  Landesborough,'  The 
you.                                 .^       ^    .  tall    Bully,"  and  a  hundred    other 

^^Wihi^j-'Uke   moths    about    a  ^  ^^ly  be  given  to  bring 

candle.    I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  com-  lu           v^  j.      t    «^.ILi^*.«    ^r^*^A^ 

parlson  for  want  of  breath.  ^^    neatest    of    couplets    crowded 

'' MiOamant,^!   have  denied  myself  with  meaning  to  the  readers  mem- 
air  to-day.  I  have  walked  as  fast  through  ory,  such  as — 
the  crowd 

**  WUwattld.—AB  a  favourite  just  dis-  »'Who   can   eaeape   Time's   aU-destroying 

graced,  and  with  as  few  followers.  hand  t 

"  J/trta#na«t  —  Dear    Mr.    Witwould,  Where's  Troy,  and  Where's  the  May-pole 

truce  with  your  similitudes,  for  I  am  as  in  the  Strand  t" 

sick  of  *em 

*'  WUwotdd.'^AB  a  physician  of  a  good  Every  age  has  its  peculiar  line ; 

air.    I  cannot  help  it,  Madam,  though  ^nd    every  writer    of    genius   uses 

"^jSlStS^-Yet     again!     Mincing,  similitudes  after  a    manner  of    hU 

stand  between  me  and  his  wit  own,    whether    nature    is    treated 

**  Ift/toouZd— Do,  Mrs.  Mincing,  like  a  merely  as   a   picture,    or   invested 

screen  before  a  great  fire.    I  confess  I  do  ^th  a  human    heart  and  temper, 

blaze  to-day ;  I  am  too  bright,*'  ^^  deserted  altogether  for  social  com- 

It   is   not  only  the  avowed  wit  parisons  found   in    man    and    his 

who  overpowers  us  with  metaphor  ;  works.     In    this    last,   a   favourite 

the  dramatist  strives  U^  show  his  method  is  the  allegonr  or  apologue, 

own  invention  through  the  medium  or  more  familiar  aneodote— that  case 

of    the   whole    dratnatii  perBonm,  in  point  with  which  some  minds  are 

Everybody  has  an  image  or  a  figure  so  wonderfully  stored,  that  it  sug- 

to  clinch  his  meaning ;    it  is  one  gests  the  idea  of  invention.    This, 

main  cause  of  the  absoTuto  difibrence  m   clever  hands,   is  the  eneine  or 

between  talk  on  the  stage  and  off  it.  weapon  of   malice,   of  all  <&grees, 

Not  that  author  or  spectator  ouito  from  the  playful  to  the  venomous, 

knows  this,  for  the  humour  for  illus-  A  subject  thus  introduced  has  no 

tration  is  sometimes  irrepressible —  chance — ^it    takes   any    colour   the 

a  sort  of  fever  on  the  aathor*s  side :  author  pleases.     But  its  influence 

and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  and  is  subtler  when  applied  to  nullifv 

charms  of  a  good  play  that  it  com-  what  has  gone  before,  and  to  attach 

municatos  to  the  listener  an  inner  a  sly  sting  at  the  tail  of  commen- 

seose  and  share  of  its  own  clever-  dation.    We  observe,  for  instance, 
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that  De  Quincey  can  neyer  enlarge  forts  is  putting  an  imaginary  case 
either  on  the  life  or  poetry  of  and  crowding  it  with  Yivid  and 
Wordsworth,  without  a  touch  of  appropriate  detail  His  argu- 
'  spleen  or  hile  following  close  on  ments  for  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
the  approval  of  his  taste  and  in-  cipation  are  all  enriched  with 
tellect  He  uses  forcihle  words  of  the  choicest  pictures  in  this  vein  of 
esteem  for  his  person,  and  reverence  begging  the  question,  as  when  our 
for  his  genius;  but  then  comes  a  constitution  is  compared  to  a  frigate 
little  story  or  apologue,  just  the  going  into  action,  in  which  the  cap- 
slightest  infusion  of  bitter  that  leaves  tSLin  (whose  name  was  Perceval), 
a  lasting  taste  behind.  Nobody  else  ^^  instead  of  talking  to  his  sailors  of 
can  say  a  word,  but  he  is  down  upon  king,countiy,  glory,  and  sweethearts, 
the  critic  for  stupidly  mistaking  the  gin,  French  prisons,  and  wooden 
poet's  crowning  excellence  for  de-  shoes,  claps  twenty  or  thirty  of  his 
feet;  but  when  he  takes  him  in  prime  sailors,  who  happen  to  be 
hand  he  is  presently  reminded  of  Catholics,  into  irons,  and  reminds  the 
some  anecdote  which  the  poet  would  crew  generally,  in  a  bitter  harangue, 
not  thank  him  for  remembering  at  that  Qiey  are  of  different  religions  ; 
that  moment  Thus  the  story  of  exhorts  the  Episcopal  gunner  not  to 
Margaret  in  the  ^Excursion,  on  trust  the  Presb3rterian  quartermas- 
which  so  much  pathos  and  pity  is  ter ;  rushes  through  blood  and  brains;, 
lavished,  .suggests  a  tale  in  direct  examining  his  men  in  the  Cate- 
ridicule  and  disparagement  of  both,  chism  and  Thirty-nine  Articles,'*  and 
as  merely  abstract  and  sentimental  so  on.      In  his  case  this  mode  of 

proof  is  peculiarly  effective,  because^ 

"  There  is  a  story  somewhere  told  of  a  as  he  did  not  the  least  understand 

man  who  complained,  and  his  friends  also  ^^     grounds   on   which  his   oppon- 
complained,  that  his  face  looked  almost        T   e'^""***'    ^"      j        .    *f .  ^rr^." 

always  dirty.     The  man  explained  this  ^^^^  ^^^i  ^^  need  not  thmk  him 

strange  aflfcctlon  out  of  a  mysterions  dehberately  unfau-.     Nothing  could 

idiosyncrasy  In  the  face  Itself,  upon  which  be  stronger  than  his  faith  in  his  own 

the  atmosphere  so  acted  as  to  force  out  yiews,  unless   it  was   hU  contempt 

stains  and  masses  of  gloomy  suffasion,  *  .  xi?«„«  ^t  4U^  ^4-k».  r,:^^      ii«  u^a 

Just  as  it  docs  upon  some  qualities  oi  ^^^  ^^^  <>]  ^^  other  side.     He  had 

stone  in  rainy  or  vapoury  weather.   ♦But,'  a  profound    contempt  for  what  he 

said  his  friend,  'had  you  no  advice  for  thought    non-essentials   in  reh'gion. 

this  strange  affection  ?  '—♦  Oh  yes  :  but-  To  see  people  differ,  and  quarrel  and 

C?f.5"£PI^^f  f^'i^^n^fl^^^^^    ^^^tl'  legislate  about  and  against  them,  was 

hausted  its  secrets  upon  the  case ;  mag-  .^  *»         .      ,        .vP    .  '    «• 

netism  had  done  its  best ;  electricity  had  ^   ^^   sunply  ridiculous  ;    so  his 

done  its  worst'    His  frtend  mused  for  illustration    expressed    exactly   the 

some   time,   and    then    asked,    *  Pray,  ground  and  bottom  of  the  matter, 

amongst  these  painful  experiments  did  It  ^n^  ^^^8  exhaustive  to  his  own  mind. 
ever  happen  to  you  to  try  one  that  I  have 
read  of — ^namely,  a  basin  of   soap  and 

water  ?  *    And  perhaps  on  the  same  prin-        **  I  have  often  thought,  if  the  wUdom  qf 

ciple  it  might  be  allowable  to  ask  the  our  amoesiort  had  excluded  all  persons 

philosophic  wanderer  who  washes  the  case  with  red  hair  from  the  House  of  Com- 

of  Marearet  with  so  many  coats  of  meta-  mons.  of  the  throes  and  convulsions  It 

physiciu  varnish,  l)ut  ends  with  finding  would  occasion  to  restore  them  to  their 

all  unavailing,  *  Pray,  amongst  your  other  natural  rights.    What  mobs  and  riot»  it 

experiments,  did  you  ever  try  the  effect  would  produce !    To  what  infinite  abuse 

of  a  guinea  r '  "  and  obloquy  would  the  capillary  patriots 

be  exposed !  what  wormwood  would  dla- 

Sydney  Smith's  wit  goes  out  very  f  from  Mr  Perceval !  what  f^th  would 

•',     .  J^  M,    v__,.       *^  u    *     '^  drop  from  Mr.  Canninir  I  how  (I  will  not 

much  m   lUustration,  which  is   m-  gay  my  but  <mr  Lord  riawkesbuiy,  f  or  he 

deed  the  case  with  all  wit ;  but  his  belongBtonsall)— howourLordHawkee* 
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bury  wonld  work  away  about  the  hair  of    powder-mill  had    exploded  without 
King  William,  and  Lord  Spmere,  and  Uie    a^y  noise."     The  pedlar  in  the  *  Mill 

authors  of  the  CTcat  and  elonous  Revolu- •'i.i      ^t        »  j    *^ 'u      u*    u     j 

tioni  how  Loil  Eldon  would  appeal  to  ^^  ^^  Floss,'  describes  his  head  as 
the  Deity  and  to  the  hair  of  his  chUdren!  "all  ahve  inside  like  old  cheese." 
Some  would  say  that  red-haired  men  were  And  Charles  Lamb  is  happy  in  the 
superstitions;  some  would  prove  they  yein  of  his  peculiarities,  his  likes  and 
were  atheists.  They  would  be  peUtioned  dislikea  *^There  la  an  otApt  of  im- 
against  as  the  friends  of  slavery  and  the  <"8|J*®s.  inere  is  an  oraer  01  un- 
advocates  of  revolt  In  short,  such  a  perfect  mtellects,  he  says  "(under 
corruption  of  the  heart  and  the  under-  which  mine  must  be  content  to 
stonding  is  the  spirit  of  persecution,  that  rank),  who,  amongst  other  things, 
th(»eunfortuna£e  people^  if  thev  did  not  g^i^j^^  ^^j^  to  mature  a  propdsi- 
emigrate  to  countries  where  lialr  of  an-  ?r'"*'*^  /'";''  «^  *«•  «*^  »  px^/pvoi 
other  colour  was  persecuted,  would  be  *><>^  ^^^  ^ «"  °""g  **  to  market  m 
driven  to  the  falsehood  of  perukes,  or  the  the  green  ear."  His  whole  paper  on 
hypocrisy  of  the  Tricossian  fluid."  Imperfect   Sympathies,   which  is  a 

personal  one,  is  alive  with  metaphor. 

Thus,  of  the  Scotchman  he  is  pleased 
Minds  of  this  lively  order  cannot  to  say*  that  "  he  stops  a  metaphor 
argue  without  illustration.  They  hke  a  suspected  person  in  an  enemy's 
rush  to  it  as  rest  from  the  pains  of  country.  His  mind  is  put  together 
disquisition,  as  well  as  in  confidence  on  the  principles  of  eloehworh" 
thus  to  win  over  the  suffiniges  they  Jews  he  liki9S  as  a  pieee  of  ttubbam 
are  anxious  for.  antiquity  ;  but  in  their  dress  of  mo- 

The  gift  of  imagination  wreathes  dem  Liberalism  "they  are  neither 
every  abstract  speculation,  as  well  fish  nor  flesh."  In  the  n^ro  coun- 
as  all  personal  experience,  bitter  as  tenance  he  acknowledges  traits  of 
well  as  sweet,  with  these  graces,  which,  benignity.  "1  have  yearnings  of 
when  they  come  unsought,  are  asso-  tenderness  towards  their  faces,  or 
ciated  witti  the  subject-matter  indis-  rather  masks ;"  though  "  he  would 
solubly.  Every  reader  of  *  Jane  not  wish  to  associate  or  share  his 
Eyre'  remembers  the  simile  of  the  meals  and  good  nights  with  them 
snow  in  June  as  part  of  the  because  they  are  black,**  He  would 
blank  despair  where  the  marriage  starve  at  the  primitive  banquet  of 
is  broken  off.  It  belongs  to  some  Quaker  life  and  converse.  "My 
natures  to  pause,  even  in  a  crisis,  in  appetites  are  too  high  for  their 
search  of  that  sympathy  from  nature    salads,** 

their  reserve  forbids  them  to  look  The  practised  hand  shows  itsskill 
for  in  man,  though  more  commonly  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  tour  de  farce^ 
illustration  is  the  amusement  of  the  throwing  a  shower  of  graceful  imag- 
mind  in  greater  leisure  and  com-  ery  over  common  things  and  matters 
posure  of  spirit  The  illustration  of  the  house.  How  pleasantly  Lord 
m  George  Eliot's  writings  tihat  Lytton  glorifies  sixpence  ^m  the 
stands  foremost  in  the  memory  is  of  Caxtons  1 — 
^this  sort  The  habit  in  some  minds 
exercises    itself    mainly    on    itself. 

There  are  states  of  the  mmd  that  ,  *'Now  my  mother  tjruc  woman  as 
can  onhr  be  dear^  to  itself  through  «!^  .TetX^f'^K^^ 
metaphor ;  so  Haydon  exhausts  in  the  neighbourhood— of  s(5ing  that  slx- 
himself  in  simile  to  describe  the  pence  not  only  went  as  far  as  sixpence 
himry  of  his  own  genius — "  Inven-  ought  to  go,  but  that  in  the  going  it 
tJnn  nT^aaAfi  ii*^n  a  m.n  io-a  «  mVKf.    Bliould  emit  a  mild  but  Imposing  splen- 


pre«»se8  upon  a  man  like  a  night-  ?***°^*^  ^*  f'  ]»"?  ^»*  imixwlnff  splen- 

nT"     tiAii^^^^jj  /T   u  dou^-not    Indeed,    a    gaudy    flash,    a 

B.  All  of  a  sudden   a  flash  gtartUng  Borcalian  coruscation— which  is 

comes    inside   your    head    as  if   a  scarcely  wlthhi  the  modest  and  placid 
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idiosyncrasies  of  sixpence ;  but  a  gleam  Macbeth  uses  it  thus  airily  when  she 

of  gentle  and  benign  light,  jnst  to  show  ^^^  the  sentiment— 

where  a  sixpence  had  been,  and  allow  you  ° 
time  to  say,  *  Behold !  *  before 

'*  Let  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 

" » The  Jaws  of  darkness  did  devour  It  up.' "  And  health  on  both." 

It  is  the  gentle  feminineness  of  He  would  have  enlarged  on  diges- 
Mrs.  Gaxton  that  tinctures  this  tire  processes  till  the  hardiest  sto- 
pAssage  with  its  poetry',  in  spite  of  mach  grew  qualmish,  in  the  spirit 
the  banter ;  and  places  it  in  amusing  in  which  he  laboriously  trifles  with 
contrast  with  a  certain  class  of  meta-  chemical  afSnitiesi  making  Azotic 
phor  dealing  with  lucre,  to  be  found  Gas  the  lover  of  the  virgin  Air,  and 
in  the  mercantile  columns  of  the  transforming  Fire  into  a  jealous  rival 
press.  For  trade,  like  other  things,  indignant  at  the  treacherous  court- 
mstinctively,  though  in  lubberly  ship.  Again,  where  the  mechanism 
fashion,  falls  into  simile,  and  ap-  of  that  familiar  object,  the  pump, 
peals  to  nature  for  analogies.  "  Sir,**  is  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  ma- 
writes  a  correspondent,  dating  from  tronly  beauty  administering  suste- 
Mark  Lane.  **  the  events  of  Uie  last  nance  to  her  infant ;  the  pump 
five  weeks  kaf>e  hut  rippled  the  sur^  thus  furnishing  matter  for  reproof 
fg^  of  the  grain  trade^*  which  has  to  the  fashionable  world,  in  which 
flowed  in  the  direction  I  venture  to  affluent  mothers  are  seduced  by  in- 
anticipate."  ^*  Since  the  days  of  dolence  or  dissipation  into  unnatural 
drainage  davmed,"  writes  another,  contempt  for  this  *^  delightful  duty.** 
While  we  read  of  the  hog  erap^  and  These  instances  fail  through  the  en- 
of  hogs  commanding  a  high  price,  deavour  to  raise  the  familiar  and 
Mid  so  on.  It  requires,  indeed,  a  prosaic  by  supplying  them  with  arti- 
certain  delicacy  of  perception,  denied  ncial  wings.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  -some,  to  oistinguish  the  appro-  metaphor  and  illustration  are  con- 
priate  field  for  metaphor.  A  bio-  stantly  used  to  lower  and  familiarise 
grapher  who  opens  his  subject  the  dignified  or  mysterious,  as  where 
thus:  ^Bom  in  the  cradle  of  the  Thackeray*8  simple  heroine  is  left 
wholesale  book  trade,**  certainly  to  the  care  of  guardian  angels  with 
ndisses  it ;  so  does  the  writer  of  a  die-  or  mthmt  wages,  and  Dryden  in- 
tionary  who  pronounces  truth  to  be  dicates  Dido  as  the  coming  dowager, 
the  soul  of  his  work,  and  i>revity  its  When  it  is  said  that  most  men 
body ;  and  so  does  the  poet  who  are  without  the  gift  and  habit  of  il- 
wams  against  discontent  through  lustration,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  medium  of  fable.  .  this  rather  applies  to  the  respectable 

„   u       _^  -  .  ,.*      ..          1  .  *  memb«rs  of  the  community  than  to 

"  As  well  the  newt  micrht  make  oomplalDt,  ..^     ^.,i.i«.—   ^^a    ivi-^u    JC..^        a 

Because  a  nlghtingalelt  ain't"  ^^    outlaws  and    bhtck   ^eq>.      A 

society  that  has  forty  phrases  to 

Nor  is  it- only  nameless  poets  who  express  drunkenness,  as  these  say 

have  evinced  a  deadness  of  percep-  who  have  counted  them,  must  be 

tion  in  this  matter.      The  warmest  credited  with  some  play  of  fancy, 

admirers    of    the    Botanic    Garden  All  callings  that  find  pUun  speaking 

were  obliged  to  own  that  Dr.  Darwin  inconvenient,    invent   a    dialect   of 

carried  the  Prosopopoeia — ^the  illus-  metaphor  and  alliteion,  and  acquire 

tration    of    qualities    by^  a   bodily  facility   in    the    use   of    imagery, 

presentment  of  them — too  far.    In  "Gome    along,**    cried   a   drunken 

fact  this  figure  will  not  bear  detail  convict  cook,  sauaring  at  her  master, 

It  should  be  touch  and  go.     Lady  who  invaded  tne  kitchen  to  know 
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why  breakfast  did  not  appear —  by  "one horse;*' a  "one-horse show," 
"  dome  along,  my  hearty !  Them  as  a  "  one-horse  reputation ;"  swamps 
wants  their  breakfast  must  fight  for  give  a  fine  crop  of  chills  and  fevers : 
it,  Hhe  the  dogs  do^  And  buHesque,  coffins  are  "  wooden  overcoats." 
which  is  the  passion  of  the  vulgar,  Something  of  the  same  tone  charac- 
ministers  to  mis  taste,  both  in  uui-  crises  American  authors  when  they 
guage  and  impersonation.  leave  the  woods,  plains,  and  streams 

Impersonation  is  also  a  method    for  their  inspiration,  and  revive  the 
for  tne  exercise  of  the  illustrating    grotesque  and  wild  images  derived 
faculty  in  society  of  /mother  order    from  the  ferocities  of  savage  life,  or 
altogether.      The    poor  «  Empress's    the  conflicts  of  the  first  settlers  with 
fancy-dress     balls,    which    amazed    nature  and  the  wild  man.      Theo- 
Paris    and    the  world    some    years    dore  Parker,   the  transcendentalist, 
back,   exhausted    the  invention    of    had  a  habit  of  collecting  every  fact 
belles   and   beaux.     One  lady  per-    to  the  disadvantage  of    the  public 
sonated    a  violet,  another  a    snow-    men  he  did  not  like,  with  the  design 
storm,  others  butterflies  and  other    some  day  to  attack  and  expose  them, 
insects,  another  a  pack    of    cards.    These  damaging  charges  were  called 
To  act  out  the  qualities  of  all  these    by  his  friends  his  scalps.     It  was 
objects  must  necessarily  be  the  aim  '  complacently  said  of  him,  "  He  keeps 
of    a    clever   impersonator.      Hard    all  his  scalps  in  the  desk  of  the 
though  the  task,  *  Punch's*  parody    music  hall.      While  you  are  listen- 
represented     it    as    possible    even    ing  to  him,  he  suddenly  draws  one 
in  the  case  of    purer  abstractions,    forth,  shakes  it  at  the  audience,  and 
"  The  Honourable  Miss  Top  Sawyer    puts  it  up  again.  •  It  was  the  scalp 
wonderfully  represented  to  Brighton    of  a  clergyman.     You  recollect  the 
and  back  for  half  a  crown."     "  The    sin    for  which    he  was    slab,   and 
Duchess  of  Heme  Bay  was  elegantly    grimly  recognise  and  approve."    It 
robed  as  the  St  Martin's  baths  and  *  was  .  a    boast   that    this    leader  of 
wash-houses."    And  the  masterpiece    thought  was  healthily  built     "There 
of  the  evening  was  "  Alderman  Sir    was  no  room  in  Parker's  head  for  ver- 
R.  Gobble,  as  the  General  Omnibus    min — not  a  single    rat  hole  in    the 
Company  (Limited)."  whole  house."   In  their  scorn  for  the 

From  all  accounts  the  Americans    past  these  zealots  invent  a  transat- 
beat  us  hollow  in  illustration.      No    lantic  Billingsgate  of    foul  similes, 
provincial  paper  but  has  a  comer  of    The  Catechism,  for    example,   is  a 
witticisms    mainly    contributed   by    bundle  of  old  ra^.     With  this  is 
them.     Sam  Slick  absolutely  bristles    mingled  a  curious  jargon  of  scientific 
with    imagery.       Every    man    far    analogies.    Venerable  creeds  are  fos- 
west  is  a  Sam  Weller.     The  com-    silisations ;  to  rest  on  one  belief  or 
monest    incidents  of    life  are    por-    opinion  is  crystallisation, 
trayed,  the  most  ordinary  questions        In    Francisco    and   the    gold-dig- 
are    answered,   in    metaphor.     The    ging  districts,  cards  seem  to  supply 
lecturer  is  assured  that  an  audience    the    language    of    metaphor.       We 
will  come  with  a  rush  ^  like  a  shower    must  understand  the  games  of  Euchre 
of   little  apples;"    an  imposture  is    and  Poker  to  follow  their  meaning. 
"  a  steamboat ;"  to  be  overreached  is    To  become  euchred,  we  are  told,  is 
to  have  your  "  eye-teeth  drawn ;"  to    to  lose  two  points,  and   the    right 
drink  is  to  "  conceal  too  much  whisky    bower  is  the  knave  of  trumps.     So 
about  the  person."    Small  means  and    in  the  dialogues  coihmemorated  by 
modest  pretensions  are  represented    Bret  Harte.     "What  have  you  got 
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therp?"  asks  the  pursued  highway-  chondriacal    fancies    of    discontent 

man  of  King  Lynch  ;    who  replies,  **  Small  causes  are  sufficient  to  make 

"  Two  bowers  and  an  ace,"  showing  a  man  uneasy  when  great  ones  are 

two  revolvers    and    a    bowie-knife,  not  in  the  way.     For  want  of  a  block 

"That  takes  me,'*  returned  Tennes-  he  will  stumble  at  a  straw." 

see,  and  submitted  to  his  fate.  Our  aim  has  been   to  show  and 

There  are  some  objects  in  nature  touch  upon  illustration  in  its  many 

and  art  whose  one  use  and  purpose  forms  as  the  enlarger  of  the  human 

in  life  seems  to  be  as  illustrations,  mind.     The  memory  of  every  reader 

We  acknowledge  to  finding  no  other  will  supply  a  rush  of  further,  and,  it 

utility  in  the  thorn  that  is   insepa-  may  be  thought,  more   appropriate 

rable  from  the  rose ;  nor  in  Prince  and  better-chosen  examples.     Those 

Rupert's    drop ;   nor    in    apples     of  who  treat  it  mainly  as  an  ornament 

Sodom,   if    there  are  such   things;  altogether  miss  its    functions    and 

nor  in  house    spiders ;  nor   in    the  purposes.     Metaphor  is  the  educator 

stray  atoms  that  float  on  the  stream  of    the     imagination  ;     perpetually 

or  lie  in  our  path,  to  be  swept  into  building  what  is  new  upon  the  old, 

space  after  they  have  met  the  all-  and  compelling  men   into    a  wider 

embracing  eye  of  poet  or  moralist,  apprehension : — to  see  through  the 

We  can  do  very  well  without  them  ;  mind  as  well  as  through   the  eye. 

but   Dryden  wanted  a    comparison  What    would     our    ordinary    talk 

for  the  labours  of  petty  critics  who  have  been  but  for    the   wits    and 

find  faults  and  cannot  see  beauties,  the  poets    of    all    time,  who   have 

and  nothing  else  would  have  done  as  hung    round    every  common    sight 

well  and    sound,   and    need    of    homely 

"  Errors  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow,  mature    with    analogies  ;     SO    forcing 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  upon    US    the    recognition,    it    may 

^®^°^'*"                                          ,  be     the    contemplation^    of     higher 

So    did  Swift   illustrate  the  -hypo-  things  ? 
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THE    HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 


Thb  House  of  Lords  has  been  be  doubted,  exclaim  Radicals,  that 
threatened.  Its  remodelling,  if  not  the  House  of  Commons  speaks  with 
its  extinction,  has  been  and  is  still  the  voice  of  the  whole  people :  it  is 
demanded  by  those  who  profess  to  always  pursuing  the  public  advan- 
be  the  true  exponents  of  public  tage,  always  wise,  always  proposing 
opinion.  The  Radicals  of  Birming-  measures  founded  on  public  utility, 
I  ham  have  invited  a  general  meeting  always  in  the  right,  both  as  to 
/  of  the  representatives  of  Liberal  principle  and  practice :  how  then 
boroughs  to  meet  in  deliberation  on  can  an  opposition  which  is  founded 
the  measures  to  be  taken  against  an  not  on  the  merits  of  the  questions 
assembly,  which  is  painted  as  imped-  de]>ated,  but  on  the  an  mw*  and 
ing  the  progress  of  the  nation.  The  temper  of  the  Upper  House,  fail  to 
summons,  it  is  true,  has  met  with  generate  an  uncertainty  or  retarda- 
no  response  as  yet ;  but  it  is  mani-  tion  in  the  councils  of  England, 
f est  that  the  design  is  not  abandoned,  full  of  irritation  for  the  people,  and 
and  that  a  fierce  desire  is  burning  grievously  prejudicial  to  its  welfare  ? 
in  the  heart  of  democrats  to  And  then,  are  not  Peers  men  who 
emasculate,  and  indeed  to  destroy,  acquire  this  power  over  the  weal  of 
an  institution  which  stands  in  the  the  nation  by  the  simple  fact  of  ; 
way  of  their  designs.  It  is  charged  being  their  fathers'  sons,  without 
with  being  out  of  harmony  with  the  any  guarantee  for  ability,  for  ex- 
people.  It  is  animated,  cry  its  assail-  pericnce,  or  for  knowledge  of  the 
ants,  with  feelings  which  jar  with  countrv's  wants?  Is  not  their 
those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  mental  power  below  the  average  of 
House  of  Lords  holds  different  views  cultivated  Englishmen — certainly  at 
on  political  questions,  aims  at  dif-  least  far  below  the  standard  of  the 
ferent  objects,  and  is  inspired  with  chosen  representatives  of  the  Com- 
different  passions  from  those  which  mons  ?  In  these  modem  days  of 
fill  the  breasts  of  the  people  of  this  education  and  general  culture,  when 
country.  The  good  of  the  people,  able  and  trained  men  swarm  all  over 
it  is  alleged,  is  not  its  ruling  motive,  the*  country,  whose  lives  have  been 
The  peers  occupy  a  position  personal  spent  in  energy  and  perpetual  ac- 
to  themselves,  and  are  intent  only  tivity,  is  it  to  be  endured  that  the 
on  defending  their  own  advantages,  legislation  of  the  nation  should  be 
They  think  only  of  their  own  in-  kept  at  the  mercy  of  those  whose 
terests  and  the  interests  of  the  wealth  has  enabled  them  to  devote 
classes  immediately  associated  with  their  days  to  frivolity  and  ease  ?  Is 
them ;  and  such  a  state  of  mind  the  House  of  Commons  to  brook  the 
necessarily  throws  them  into  resist-  rescinding  of  its  votes  and  the  re- 
ance  to  the  beneficial  proposals  of  jection  of  measures  devised  for  the 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  spirit  advancement  of  the  general  good  by 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  is  men,  who  are  redeemed  from  ob- 
thus  essentially  unlike;  they  are  scurity  only  by  the  sonorousness 
not  joint  deliberators  on  the  public  of  their  titles  ?  And  if  a  challenge 
good,  but  adversaries  occupied  with  is  given  for  the  proof  of  these  ac- 
assailing  and  defending.     It  cannot  cusations,  is  it  not  suflBcient  to  point 
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to  the  enormity  of  the  Lords'  recent  should   clearly  understand  the  na' 
conduct  in  respect    of    the    Army  ture  of   th&  most  peculiar  branch  of 
Purchase  and  the  Ballot  l^ls  ?  its  legislation,  and  should  be  brought, 
Such  are  the  thoughts  which  are  if  possible,  to    apprehend,    clearly 
fermenting  in    Radical   minds   and  and    correctly,  the  value    and   the 
democratic    newspapers ;     nay,    we  extent  of  the  serrices  which  it  ren- 
wiU    say    more,    which    are    filling  ders  to  the  people.  The  present  seems 
many  high-minded    and  thoughtful  to  us  a  favourable  moment  for  such 
intellects  with  misgivings.     We  are  an  investigation.      There  is  ezdte- 
in  no  way  blind  to   the   fact  that  ment  enough  afoot  to  win  attention 
these  are   considerations — ^many  of  to  a  discussion  of   the   utility  and 
them  at  least — ^which  cannot  fail  to  the   composition  of    the   House  of 
suggest   themselves    to  numberless  Lords;  and  yet  there  is  not  suffi- 
persons,  whenever  the  Lords   seem  cient  passion  engaged  to  prevent  a 
to    carry    themselves     against   the  calm  and  fair  estimate  of  the  quality 
will  of  the  people.     It  is  the   con-  and  working  of  this  great  institution, 
dition  of    the   life  which    English-  The  manifest  failure  of  its  en^nies 
men  live,  that  they  should  challenge  to  inflame  the  public  mind  against 
institutions  as  often  as  they  seem  to  its   retention   in    the    constitution, 
be  in  discord  with  popular  ideas,  proves  that  the  sense  of  its  useful- 
We  dislike  the   fact;   we   think  it  ness  is  strong  amongst  the  pe<^le; 
often  unreasonable  at  the  present,  and  this  ^t  raiders  it  the  more  just 
and  fall  of   danger  for    the  future,  and  important  to  allay  doubts  by  a 
that  tradition  haus  lost  much  of  its  frank,  and,  it  is  hoped,  faithful  state- 
authority,    that     experience     often  ment  of  what  the  House  of  Lords 
counts  for  so  amazingly  littie,  and  ought  to  be  and  is. 
that  the  feeling  is  so  common  that  What,  then,  is  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
a  change,  even  a  profound  one,  has  Not  what   it  was  indirectly  at  one 
the  presumption  of.  advantage  on  its  period    of    England's    history — the 
side.    But  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless ;  ruler  of  the  St^e.     The  Barons  can 
and  it  would  be  folly  not  to  reoog-  no    longer    make    war     upon    the 
nise  it     We  can  no  longer  defend  '  Court,    and    hold   both   King   and 
an  established  arrangement  on  the  people    in    dependence.      Nor     are 
ground  that  it  has  worked  well  in  the  great  families   any  longer  able 
the  past,  and  that  nothing  but  the  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign  the  policy 
clearestproof  that  its  vitality  is  sp^it  of  the  nation.     Neither,  since  1832 
should    be  allowed    to    justify  its  are  they  masters  of   the  House  of 
modification.       Every     institution.  Commons     by    means    of     rotten 
nowadays,   is  called    upon   to  give  boroughs,  Tory  corporations,   prac- 
an  account  of   its  rauon  d'etre^  to  tical   supremacy  over  county   elec- 
explain    why  it*  exists,    to    justify  tions,    or  other    indirlbt   but   very 
whatever  power  it  may  possess,  to  effectual  madiinery  of  government 
let  the  world  know  that  it  is  not  The  unity  of  the  national  adminis- 
afraid  to  propound  the  theory  of  its  tration  is   no    longer   accomplished 
rights,  and  to  make  good  its  practice,  by  placing  the   centre  of   influence 
We  admit  therefore,  the  obligation  and  power  in  the  hands  of  the  peers, 
to  defend  the  House  of  Lords  which  That  is  over ;   it  has  passed  away, 
the   constitution  has    bestowed   on  never  to  return.     The  Lords  knew 
England  upon  a  solid  basis  of  polit-  perfectiy  how  great  was  the  revolu- 
ical  philosophy.     It  is  in  the  highest  tion  effected  in  1832  ;  the  threat  of 
degree  important  that  the  country  a  new  creation  of  peers  alone  forced 
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Uiem  to  relinquifih  the  Tast  power  of  ever  attempting  to  impose  a 
which  they  wtelded4  They  accepted  policy  on  the  House  of  Gommcms 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  from  that  hour  or  the  country  beyond  resisting  a 
their  position  in  the  state  has  been  change  to  which  their  Assent  is 
radicaby  alt«*ed.  They  passed  into  asked.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
a  new  category ;  they  became  a  the  oyerwhelming  significance  of 
Second  Chamber.  Their  present  this  fact  in  every  discussion  on  the 
position  is  fmidamentally  different  House  of  Lords.  The  utmost  blame 
from  what  «they  formerly  held,  which  can  be  imputed  to  th^m  by 
They  have  lost  all  initiatiye  in  any  one  is,  that  they  retard  the  pro- 
ruling  ;  they  do  not  govaii.  Indi-  gress  of  the  nation.  That  tiiey  seek 
vidually  the  peers  exercise  large  to  rule  it  no  living  man  asserts, 
influence,  founded  on  the  tradi-  The  feeling  has  thoroughly  penetrated 
tional  respect  paid  to  their  past,  the  minds  of  the  ^rds  that  the 
and  still  more  on  the  territorial  English  constitution  has,  by  the 
wealth  which  they  possess  ;  but  this  inevitable  developmenU  of  society, 
influ^ice  is  not  greater  than  what  been  so  modified  as  to  alter  their 
they  would  enjoy  if  their  House  power  in  the  State.  They  have 
was  abolished,  and  the  pe«^  were  bowed  to  the  supreme  law  of  de- 
all  reduced  to  private  individuals,  velopment :  and  by  the  franknesa 
Aa  a  House  of  Parliament,  they  are  with  which  thev  have  accepted  a 
essentially  subordinate  to  the  House  change  which  the  welfare  of  the 
of  Commons.  The  centre  of  power  nation  demanded,  t^ey  have  shown 
is  transferred  to  the  Loweir  House,  how  entirely  tiiey  are  impregnated 
It  cannot  be  otherwise :  the  vote  of  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
the  House  of  Commons  is  ultimately  and  what  ample  securities  their 
determined  by  the  constituencies,  good  sense  and  their  patriotism  fur- 
and  the  peers  do  not  reign  over  that  nish  for  the  benefidal  discharge  of 
body.  The  Lords  possess  no  power  the  great  duties  which  still  belong 
of  resisting  the  House  of  Commons  to  them.  , 
when  their  action  is  supported  by  the  The  House  of  Lords,  then,  is  not, 
people.  •  When  the  people  is  finally  directly  or  indirectly,  the  ruler  of 
and  absolutely  resolved  on  a  parti-  the  nation.-  What  is  it  ?  A  Second 
cular  measure,  there  is  no  possible  Chamber.  But  what  is  a  Second 
solution  but  that  the  Crown  and  Chamber  ?  A  revising  body.  But 
the  House  of  Lords  should  give  this  expression  in  turn  requires  ex- 
way.  At  all  times  government  by  planation.  It  is  not  a  committee 
three  estates  implied  concession,  if  of  notables,  more  or  less  indepen- 
the  veto  of  any  single  one  was  not  dent,  statesmanlijce,  and  far-seeing, 
to  stop  the  administrative  machine  It  is  this,  but  much  more  besides, 
altogether.  But  whilst  in  former  It  is  a  public  force,  wielding  a 
times  the  House  of  Commons  could  power  that  is  anything  rather  than 
be  managed,  there  is  no  means  now  wisdom  embodied  in  the  minds  of 
of  dealing  with  it  except  by  dissolu-  the  individual  peers.  Its  strength 
tion  ;  and  if  a  dissolution  reasserts  resides  in  the  nation  itself ;  in  the 
the  policy  delayed,  nothing  is  left  interests  bound  up  with  the  House 
but  acquiescence.  The  Lords  have  of  Lords ;  in  the  ideas  and  feelings 
accepted  this  position  thoroughly,  which  are  eq^tMilly  shared  by  large 
Their  bitterest  foes  bring  no  other  classes  amongst  the  people,  nay 
charge  against  them  than  that  they  which  lie  deep  in  the  hearts  of  fSl 
are  obstructive.  No  one  accuses  them  Englishmen,  with   the  exc^Hion  of 
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an  insigDificant  minorify.  The  would  have  no  Second  Chamber  at 
House  of  Lords  can  only  roYise —  alL  Whether  such  a  mode  of  selec- 
that  is,  it  cannot  -dictate  to  the  ooun-  tion  would  not  be  preferable  to  the 
try  the  policy  that  should  be  pur-  hereditary  method  is  fairly  open  to 
sued  ;  it  can  only  check  and  balance  discussion,  and  we  shall  speak  of 
the  supreme  action  of  the  House  of  this  question  presently  ;  meanwhile 
Commons.  But  it  performs  this  great  we  affirm  here  that  in  either  case 
function  as  the'  representative  of  in-  equally,  the  peers,  wh^i  selected, 
terests  most  profoundly  important  are  true  representatives  of  the  peo- 
for  the  people  itself.  It  should  pie,  real  performers  of  functions 
never  be  forgotten  for  a  moment  which  the  nation  appoints  them  to 
that  the  House  of  f^oi^  is  as  truly  discharge  oh  its  own  behall  They 
a  body  representative  as  the  House  as  much  belong  to  the  people,  they 
of  Commons.  But  for  this  quality  are  as  truly  part  of  the  pec^le,  as 
of  representing  essential  elements  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  Ther 
the  people\life,  the  House  of  Lords  rend^  services  to  the  people  which 
would  have  long  ago  been  as  effete «  are  indispensable  for  the  happineBS 
as  the  French  Senate,  and  been  and  wellbeing  of  the  people,  and 
swept  away  from  its  place  in  the  which  the  Lower  House — the  peo- 
Constitution.  The  peers  take  their  ple*s  House,  as  it  is  so  often,  and  in  its 
seats  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  dif-  peculiar  sense  so  erroneously,  called 
f  erent  mode  of  election  than  that  by  — is  by  its  very  nature  incapacitated 
which  the  Commons  appear  in  the  to  render.  To  describe  the  Lords 
palace  at  Westminster ;  indeed,  it  as*  antagonistic  to  the  people  is  a 
might  seem  that  they  are  not  elected  misconception  almost  amounting  to 
at  all.  But  that  is  a  complete  mis-  the  ludicrous.  They  are  public 
take.  They  are  very  positively  functionaries  of  a  special  kind,  en- 
chosen  for  their  function,  not  by  a  dowed,  it  is  true,  with  station  and 
direct  and  oft-repeated  vote,  but  by  distinction ;  but  so  are  magistrates, . 
a  fixed  rule,  which  singles  them  out  judges,  and  cabinet  ministers.  They 
upon  a  very  distinct  principle  of  re-  discharge  popular  duties  ;  to  regard 
presentation.  The  peers  are  repre-  them  as  the  defenders  of  their  own 
sentative,  because,  by  the  practical  privileges,  or  the  protectors  of  their 
working  of  the  Constitution,  they  own  class,  is  to  give  proof  (^  a  total 
possess  qualities  which  give  effect  ignorance  of  what  they  are,  and  whv 
to  wants  that  the  whole  country  they  were  put  ^in  the  place  they  hold, 
feels  it  needs  in  the  great  matter  of  Public  duty  and  public  function  are 
legislation.  They  are  independent  now  the  sole  essence  of  the  peerage, 
and  conservative,  ^h  by  vurtue  of  But  how  can  it  be  for  the  interest 
their  wealth  and  status  in  society,  of  the  people,  we  hear  it  said,  to 
If  the  system  of  hereditary  transmis-  institute  a  body  of  men  able  to  ar- 
sion  of  their  functions  were  abolish-  rest  the  movement  of  the  nation,* 
ed,  the  nation,  upon  the  principles  and  to  annul  the  declared  wish  of 
of  sound  political  philosopny,  ought  the  constituencies  and  the  deliberate 
to  elect  the  peers  of  the  Second  judgments  of  men  elected  to  Par- 
Chamber  precisely  for  the  possession  Lament — ^jujdgments  that  were  ar- 
of  these  qualities.  The  country  rived  at  precisely  because  they  are  in 
might  select  some  other  wealthy  and  harmony  with  the  feelings  and  the 
independent  men  in  the  places  of  opinions  of  the  people  ?  It  seems 
some  individual  peers  ;  but  if  it  an  act^  of  gratuitous  perversity  to 
failed  to  choose  upon  this  basis,  it  set  up  wilfully  an  obstacle  which 
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bars  out  the  nation  on  its  road,  expression,  here  were  suBject  to  no 
The  answer  is  short  and  decisive,  limit,  to  no  curb,  on  its  desires  and  its 
It  is  a  necessity  of  tjie  first  order  wilL  If  the  vast  aggregate  of  indi- 
to  have  a  Second  Chamber  for  the  vidual  men,  who  are  called  the  nation, 
sake  of  liberty,  because  liberty  can  could  originate  and  sustain  good  gov- 
be  preserved  in  no  other  way — ^be-  emment,  never  had  a  country  such 
cause  without  a  House  of  Lords  the  an  ppportunity  as  that  presented  to 
liberty  which  is  the  highest,  the  in-  the  France  of  the  great  Revolution, 
estimable,  possession  of  the  people  without  king,  or  nobles,  or  church, 
of  England  would  perish.  Liberty  or  Parliaments,  to  fetter  and  baffle 
cannot  live  in  a  single  popular  as-  the  proclamation  of  popular  ideas 
sembly.     No  philosophical  argument    and  the  accomplishment  x)f  the  pop- 

« is  needed  to  establish  this  truth  ;  his-  ular  will.  How  many  years  did  it 
tory  records  it  in  the  clearest  and  most  last  ?  Only  long  enough  to  display 
uniform  language.  No  people,  gov-  in  the  most  vivid  colours  what  ex- 
emed  by  a  single  assembly,  has  pre-  cesses  of  blindness,  fury,  and  mis- 
served  its  liberty  for  a  hundred  years  chief  a  single  popular  assembly  can 
— ^we  had  almost  said  fifty.  The  most  perpetrate.  A  military  despot  arose 
illustrious  of  republics  fell  under  the  to  crush  out  the  hideous  spectacle 
weight  of  an  uncontrolled  Demos,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  people 
Rome  was  free  whilst  power  was  itself.  Recent  history  repeats  the 
shared  between  antithetical  and  talc.  In  1848  the  National  Assem- 
mutually  -  balancing  bodies ;  when  bly  became  the  antechamber  of  the 
the  senate  degencirated  into  an  as-  imperial  conspirator,  and  a  long  and 
sembly  of  great^  aye,  and  most  able  weary  season  of  servitude  and  de- 
and  eminent,  officials,  and  the  tri-  moraJisation  pressed  heavily  on  the 
bunes  mastered  the  state  by  the  character  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
clamour  and  the  votes  of  popular  French  nation.  Again  the  scenes 
comitia,  the  avenger  was  at  hand,  are  changed,  and  again  the  same^ 
and  the  longest  and  dreariest  despot-  sight  presents  itself  to  the  gaze  of 
ism  known  to  history  arose  out  of  all  mankind.  The  republic  follows 
the  ruins  of  a  people  which  had  Caesar,  and  falls  swiftly  under  the 
achieved  the  grandest  of  histories,  sway  ofa  democratic  master;  and  who 
The  Parliament  of  the  Common-  shall  foretell  the  course  which  the  Na- 
wealth  was  created  to  share  power  tional  Assembly  is  destined  to  run  f 
with  the  master  of  the  country,  to  re-  Does  any  one  imagine  that  a  single 
lieve  his  responsibilities,  and  to  be-  House  will  save  France  from  de- 
come  the  depository  of  guarantees  for  spotic  intrusion  ten  years,  or  even 
freedom.     The  explosive  force  of  a    five  ?    The  sequence  of  events  is  so 

.  single  chamber  shattered  the  institu-  constant — the  effect  so  unchangeably 
tion,  and  the  bes tower  of  electoral  gov-  follows  the  Cause — the  growth  of 
emment  was  compelled  to  recall  his  the  noxious  poison  is  so  certain  and 
gift  Cromwell  died  the  supreme  so  uniformly  fatal — as  to  furnish  un- 
arbiter  of  the  fortunes  of  England,  challengeable  evidence  of  a  law,  a 
Need  one  recount  the  wild  frenzy,  law  of  human  nature  in  the  develop- 
the  insane  violence,  the  tempestuous  ment  of  political  organisation.  A 
surging  to  and  fro,  the  fearful  ab-  single  assembly  cannot  keep  men 
sence  of  all  sense  of  responsibility,  free ;  it  cannot  protect  its  own  self 
of  method,  of  wisdom  and  judgment,  from  its  own  violence  its  own  dis- 
of  the  mighty  French  Convention  ?  ruptive  forces.  It  is  the  sure  parent 
The  people,  as  so  many  phrase  the    of  anarchy,  and  anarchy  calls  in  the 
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despot  for  salration.  Whoever  cries  do  u  indiyiduak.  The  instincto  of 
for  the  abolition  of  a  Second  Cham-  the  desire  of  improvement,  of  pm- 
ber,  or  its  reduction  to  inefficiency,  dence,  of  keeping  what  has  been 
damours  for  the  ei^tinction  of  liberty,  acquired,  of  acting  oh  a  deliberate 
The  basis  of  this  unerring  political  plan  directed  to  specific  ends,  of- 
law  is  easy  to  understand.  The  loss  of  profiting  by  experience,*  <^  not  risk-^ 
freedom  is  no  chance  events  no  acci-  mg  all  by  an  extravagant  wish  for 
dental  result  of  particular  circumstan-  more,  of  avoiding  needless  specula- 
oeswhich  wiser  arrangements  may  be  tion  without  regard  to  the  feasible- 
expected  to  avert  in  the  future.  Sin-  ness  of  the  object  sought— these  and 
gle  assemblies  are  composed  of  men,  many  other  impulses  of  a  similar 
and  men  are  imperfect  beings.  The  character  are  as  important  for  a  mass 
child  needs  control  to  save  him  from  of  men,  as  hope,  fear,  love  of  enjoy- 
his  passions,  and  nature  has  provided  ment,  the  wish  to  better  one*s  seH, 
a  r^ulator  of  its  conduct  in  the  calm  are  for  private  persons.  All  these 
counsels  of  its  parents.  Political  ac-  powers  ought  to  be  at  work,  each 
tion  is  the  chosen  field  of  passion ;  within  its  own  range ;  each  ou^ht 
and  passion  without  control  becomes  to  have  assured  liberty  for  exercising 
irrationaL  Nor  is  this  all — very  far  its  proper  influence.  Experience 
from  it  The  masses  who  constitute  has  proved  without  a  break  that  a 
a  nation,  by  the  unfailing  law  of  single  assembly  is  not  an  ox^^aniaa- 
human  life,  are  swayed  by  class  in-  tion  which  will  give  their  due 
terests  and  class  feelings.  The  ex-  weight,  their  legitimate  field  of 
ercise  of  unchecked  political  power  action,  to  all  these  elements  of 
thus  inevitably  becomes  one-sided ;  human  nature ;  hence  ther  invari- 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ever-present  ably  end  in  one-sidedness,  m  excess 
danger  of  ignorance  and  passion  of  some  particular  motive  or  temper, 
being  worked  by  clever  dema-  to  the  destruction  of  equilibrium 
gogues  to  the  promotion  of  their  and  their  own  ruin.  The  spedal 
own  ends.  What  single  class  of  feeling  which  universal  history 
society  has  a  clear  knowledge  of  shows  to  be  deficient  in  such  un- 
all  the  diverse  elements  which  are  controlled  chambers  is  that  of  con- 
necessary  for  the  safe  development  servation.  All  unlimited  power 
of  the  whole  national  life  ?  Human  breeds  intoxication.  The  despotism 
nature,  in  all  its  modes  of  existence,  of  an  assembly  is  not  less  tyrannical, 
most  of  all  when  it  exists  in  masses,  less  bent  on  enforcing  its  own  ideaA, 
is  acted  upon  by  forces  of  the  most  less  unjust  to  other  interests  than 
varied  kind,  by  motives  pushing  in  its  own,  than  the  despotirai  of  a 
every  direction,  by  desires  of  the  single  man.  Only  the  autocracy  of 
most  conflicting  tendencies.  The  an  assembly  is  possessed  by  gr^iter 
constitution  of  man*s  being  needs  numbers  than  that  of  a  despot,  and 
all  these  impulses — each  has  its  own  the  flattery  of  courtiers  is  less  in- 
legitimate  sphere  of  action,  each  its  intoxicating  than  the  adaptation  of 
specific  work,  its  distinct  and  pecu-  the  oratory  of  the  demagogue  to  the 
Imt  end  to  accomplish.  The  group  secret  feelings  of  an  assembly.  To 
of  men  and  women  called  a  nation  say  therefore  that  Government  by  a 
needs  for  its  social  health,  nay  for  single  chamber  is  deficient  in  sta- 
its  very  existence,  those  results,  be  bility  is  to  utter  a  truth  so  obvioua 
they  qualities  of  mind,  or  institu-  that  it  almost  amounts  to  a  plati- 
tions,  or  movements  in  manifold  tude ;  yet  there  are  no  truths  so  all- 
direGtions,  just  as  urgently  as  they  important  as  the  platitudes. 
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The  correctness  of  this  view  is  But  now  the  great  question  arises, 
rarely  challenged.  No  writer  or  How  is  a  Second  Chamber  enabled 
speaker  yentures  to  affirm  that  the  to  execute  thif  great  work  ?  What 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  the  qualities  must  it  possess  ?  What 
sole  power  in  the  State.  The  ne-  instruments?  What  powers  must 
cessity  of  a  controlling  force,  of  a  it  employ  ?  The  one  great  indis- 
fly-wheel  for  the  political  engine,  is,  pensable  attribute  of  a  Second 
with  feeble  exceptions,  acknow-  Chamber,  if  it  is  to  possess  any 
ledged.  .No  one  says  distinctly,  reality,  the  one  jparamount  quali^ 
either  to  himself  or  to  the  public,  it  must  have  at  its  command,  traa* 
that  life  and  property,  liberty  and  scending  far  all  others,  is  strengUt 
order,  would  be  safe  with  a  single  To  hold  a  House  of  Commons  in 
despotical  assembly.  The  perform  check,  to  tell  an  excited  people  that 
ances  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  have  they  are  swayed  by  passion,  and 
freshened  and  deepened  this  conyic-  not  by  reason,  to  compel  House  and 
tion,  even  with  those  who  are  electors  together  to  wait  another 
incapable  of  studying  history.  The  year,  to  appeal  from  Philip  drunk 
helplessness,  too,  which  paralyses'  tq  Philip  sober,  is  a  task  demand- 
France  in  forming  a  permanent  ing  infinite  strength.  It  is  a  deed 
constitution  is  enough  to  make  tiie  so  difficult  to  execute  that  only  two 
rashest  politician  reflect  on  the  Second  Chambers  in  thb  world  are 
condition  to  which  the  extinction  up  to  its  performance,  the  Ameri- 
of  'all  forces  but  one  may  bring  a  can  Senate  and  the  British  House 
country,  and  the  frightful  difficulty  of  Lords.  They  alone  are  powerful 
of  a  return  to  stable  and  orderly  enough  to  coropd  the  real  sovereign 
government  Even  those  who  would  power  of  the  State  to  pause,  alone 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords  recognise  they  are  capable  of  resisting  the 
the  necessity  of  a  Second  Chamber,  vehemence  of  a  body  that  knows 
A  controlling  and  revising  body  that  its  will  is  ultimately  supreme, 
there  must  be,  only  it  is  not  the  To  endow  a  Second  Chamber,  by  the 
present  House  of  Lords  which  is  structure  of  the  constitution,  with  a 
wanted,  is  the  Radical  cry.  '  At  the  n^t  of  veto  on  any  measure  sub- 
very  least  it  must  be  reformed.  To  mitted  to  it  by  the  first,  is  not  to 
be  able  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the  give  it  strength.  The  Crown  is 
expediency  and  the  nature  of  such  entitled  to  veto  any  bill  presented 
a  reform,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  to  it  by  Parliament ;  but  the 
clear  understanding  of  what  a  Second  Crown  canhot,  and  dares  not,  ex- 
Chamber  has  to  do — ^the  work  which  erdse  this  prerogative.  Strength  to- 
it  has  to  perform  in  securing  good  act  up  to  its  full  constitutional 
government  for  the  people.  Inoon-  right  has  passed  away  from  the 
testably,  its  one  permanent  office,  its  Crown.  Were  the  aUempt  ven- 
supreme  and  all  important  duty,  is  tured  upon  to  exercise  this  rig^t^ 
to  revise  the  legislation  of  the  the  resignation  of  the  ministry 
governing  chamber  of  the  House  of  would  swiftly  entail  failure.  Other 
Commons,  and  if  need  be  to  arrest  Second  Chambers  possess  this  veto : 
it  for  a  while.  If  a  Second  Chamber  but,  save  in  England  and  in  the 
cannot,  and  does  not,  do  this,  it  is  United  States,  the  world  never  sees 
nothing  at  all.  If  it  performs  this  any  overriding  of  the  momentary 
function,  it  renders  permanent^  pro-  popular  will  by  such  a  Chamber, 
gresstve,  and  stoidy  government  It  is  not  that  these  Seciates  and 
possible,  it  may  be  for  centuries.  Upper  Houses  do  not  often   hold 
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and  express  opinions  adyerse  to  and  being  chosen  by  doable  election, 
those  prevailing  in  the  direcUy  Re*  and  not  by  a  direct  vote  of  uniyersal 
prcsentative  Chambers  ;  but  what  safirage,  they  are  men  of  a  yery 
they  think  and  say  counts  for  superior  order  to  the  direct  repre- 
nothing.  It  has  no  weight  in  shap-  sentatives  in  Congress,  and  are  Bus- 
ing "the  course  of  l^sTation  ;  they  tained  by  a  far  stronger  and  better 
are  nothing  better  than  mere  com-  rooted  confidence  amongst  the  people, 
mittees,  tl^ust  aside  by  the  Lower  Then  the  founders  of  the  American 
House  with  superlative  ease.  In  a  Commonwealth,  for  the  very  pur- 
word,  they  are  weak  ;  they  are  pose  of  imparting  strength  to  the 
destitute  of  real  strength  ;  they  are  Senate,  gave  it  ihe  real  control  over 
spurious  Second  Chambers,  pro-  the  diplomacy  of  the  united  nation, 
foundly  incapable  of  doing  the  as  well  as  a  direct  and  ver^  influen- 
work  required  of  a  Second  House.  tial  share  in  many  most  important 
How,  then,  is  this  strength,  so  in-  public  appointments.  These  ezecu- 
dispensable,  so  absolutely  necessary  tive  functions  render  the  Senate 
for  freedom  and  the  people's  wel-  very  strong ;  and  the  political 
fare,  to  be  provided  ?  It  is  a  task  engineers  who  devised  this  great 
of  the  most  formidable  difficulty,  political  machine  meant  it  to  be 
It  is  the  most  arduous  problem  in  strong.  At  this  very  hour  it  is  the 
practical  politics ;  none  so  hard,  roost  popular  body  m  the  United 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  a  States,  and  it  is  incomparably  the 
monarch  ;  there  are  many  methods  strongest  It  would  be  well'  if 
of  performing  this  operation.  It  is  English  democrats  would  ponder 
equally  easy,  under  fitting  circum-  over  this  great  fact  In  the  prac- 
stances,  to  create  a  popular  assembly,  tice  of  the  American  people  a  Re- 
Our  age  is  eminently  distinguished  public  does  not  exclude  a  Second 
by  the  rapidity  of  birth  and  growth  Chamber,  endowed  with  a  power  of 
with  which  Republics  with  single  curbing  the  passions  and  the  follies 
Chambehi  are  developed.  But  a  of  the  first ;  and  a  people  con- 
Second  Chamber,  , strong  enough  to  spicuous  amongst  nations  by  the 
keep  the  popular  desire  for  a  while  magnitude  and  the  permanence  of 
in  check,  is  an  institution  exceed-  its  Republican  institutions,  bestows 
ingly  hard  to  build  up.  In  America  on  its  Second  Chamber  a  respect 
the  problem  received  an  admirable  and  a  power  which  mark  its  sense 
solution,  partly  from  the  profound  of  the  protection  it  affords  to  liberty.  ^ 
sagacity  of  the  constructors  of  the  With  equal  success  has  the  British 
Constitution,  partly  from  some  pecu-  Constitution  solved  the  problem  of 
liar  circumstances  in  the  character  providing  a  tru^  Second  Chamber  for 
of  the  States.  The  States  of  Ame-  the  British  people.  Here  the  mate- 
rica  are  related  to  each  other  in  a  pe-  rials  which  have  been  employed 
culiar  manner.  They  are  not  coun-  have  been  dissimilar  from  ^oee 
ties  or  provinces  of  the  same  peo-  from  which  the  American  Senate 
pie.  They  are  to  no  small  extent  has  been  constructed ;  but  the  result 
confederate  States,  with  diverse  pop-  has  been  the  same.  The  British 
ulatioDS  and  conflicting  interests,  nation  is  an  old  nation  ;  and  large 
distributed  over  a  gigantic  area,  and  portions  of  its  political  structiure 
thereby  capable  of  developing  con-  nave  had  a  very  ancient  origin,  and 
siderable  independence.  The  senators  have  been  at  work  for  many  oen* 
emphatically  represent  the  interests  turies.  This  is  a  genuine  element 
of   these  antithetical    communities,    of  strength.    The  machine  has  been 
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long  tried;  it  has  done  good- work.;  Peers  are  linked  with  the  owners 
its  qualities  are  ascertained,  and  the  of  property  throughout  the  nation, 
goooness  of  the  service  rendered  is  They  become  the  indirect  representa- 
known  to  have  come  from  these  tiyes  of  the  conseryatiye  forces  of  so- 
qualities.  A  great  past,  a  long  tra-  ciety.  They  rally  round  them  spon- 
dition  of  order,  liberty,  and  sucjpess,  taneously,  without  canvassing  or  per- 
generate  feelings  as  strong  as  they  are  sonal  interference,  the  vigorous  sup- 
well-founded.  Washin^n  and  his  port  of  all  who  might  be  endangered 
colleagues  tried  to  create  a  Second  by  hasty  or  ill-considered  change. 
Chamber  by  enactment  The  £ng^  This  is  true  strength,  the  strength  of 
lish  people  have  obtained  theirs  by  actually  existing  forces,  of  forces 
usage.  But  this  strength  of  the  felt  by  the  nation  itself,  with  which 
En^ish  Chambw  has  something  more  every  politician,  be  he  revolutionary 
to  rest  upon  besides  respect  long  or  moderate,  must  ultimately  have 
yielded  and  noble  memories.  The  to  reckon.  In  no  land  has  the  pas- 
power  wielded  by  the  House  of  sion  of.  democracy  been  more  intense, 
Lords  has  had  a  foundation  of  mate-  more  resolute  in  standing  on  its  own 
rial  strength.  It  has  all  along  flowed  principles,  than  in  France ;  yet  French 
from  great  territorial  possessions :  it  Kepuolicanism,  of  the  early  time, 
has  had  wealth,  wealth  in  land,  and  all  subsequent  revolutions  alike, 
for  its  basis.  The  difference  between  has  been  compelled  to  encounter  the 
the  power  inherent  in  landed,  as  conservative  power  of  society,  and 
distinguished  from  personal  wealth,  has  been  d^eated.  It  is  on  no 
is  enormous.  A  great  mercantile  or  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  unreal 
financial  fortune  has  of  itself  few  foimdation  that  the  English  House 
relations  with  other  elements  of  so-  of  Lords  stands.  It  can  say  to 
ciety :  its  interests  are  personal,  often  Liberals  of  every  colour  that  its 
individual  Its  capacity,  consequent-  hold  on  human  nature  is  as  strong 
ly,  to  sway  the  minds  and  govern  as  theirs ;  and  that  the  only  possible 
the  conduct  of  other  men  is  relatively  question  open  to  Radical  politicians 
feeble.  It  is  a  weak  political  power,  is,  whether  they  shall  choose  to 
But  large  estates  in  land  bind  their  satisfy  these  natural  instincts  of  the 
owner  in  close  connection  with  human  mind,  in  the  particular  form 
multitudes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  in  some 
His  prosperity  is  theirs.  The  culti-  other  embodiment.  To  sweep  away 
yation  of  tly  soil  which  ^enriches  the  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  to  get  rid 
one  enriches  the  others  alsa  There  of  Conservatism:  nay,. as  in  France, 
are  hosts  of  persons  interested  in  it  may  be  the  surest  and  most  direct 
every  great  estate :  many  men  of  method  for  developing  Conservatism 
many  professions  rise  and  fall  with  into  an  overwhelming  might 
its  fortunes.  Something,  too,  is  due  The  principle  of  hereditary  sue- 
to  the  prestige  of  an  ancient  family,  cession  stands  on  the  same  ground, 
and  the  visible  splendour  of  a  pro-  It  adds  strength  to  the  Second 
prietor  who  presides  over  the  man-  Chamber.  The  peerage,  so  long  as 
agement  of  a  great  domain;  and  the.  country  is  not  republican  in 
these  feelings,  combined  with  those  spirit,  and  preserves  regard  for 
created  by  the  direct  material  inter-  aristocratic  rank,  is  clearly  a  force, 
est  involved  primarily  in  the  land,  a  power.  People  may  sneer  at  the 
generate  a  foundation  for  the  Peers  liking  felt  by  the  vulgar  for  a  Lord, 
of  extreme  solidity.  Here,  too,  as  but  uiey  do  not  thereby  extingiiish 
the  possessors  of  large  wealth,  the  the  fact  that  this  liking  brings  sup- 
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pori  to  the  peerage,  and  coants  for  dTil  eminence  and  distinotioa  thwe^ 
strength  in  anj  issue  with  the  by,  it  is  as  idle  to  grudge  them  the 
House  of  Commons.  Those  who  inevitable  distinction  of  their  posi- 
dislike  aristocracy  for  its  own  sake,  tion  as  to  quarrel  with  the  consider- 
willy  of  course,  desire  to  substitute  ation  granted  to  judges  and  Cabinet 
elective  for  hereditary  representa-  Ministers.  The  only  point  that  the 
tion  in  the  Second  Chamber;  but  people  is  concerned  in  is  the  capa- 
that  does  not  dispose  of  the  ques-  city  to  accomplish  the  duty;  and 
tion,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  if  a  peerage  i^  the  most  effident 
some  dislike  monarchy  is  decisive  of  instrument  for  this  piurpose,  it  is 
the  expediency  of  putting  a  Presi-  childish  to  trouble  one  a  self  about 
dent  in  Uie  place  of  we  Queen,  the  honours  attached  to  the  offioa 
An  hereditary  peerage  bestows  great  But  then,  we  shall  be  asked,  how 
weight  and  consideration  on  the  is  the  principle  of  hereditary  suo- 
possessors  of  territorial  wealth ;  and  cession  to  be  defended  in  the  case  of 
as  this  consolidates  the  capadty  an  ofQce  demanding  mental  ability, 
of  resistance,  it  must  be  hdd  to  pos-  experience,  sagacity,  and  statesman- 
sess  great  importance  by  those  who  ship  for  its  dischai^  ?  The  work  ol 
advocate  the  institutioa*of  a  Second  legislation  is  something  profoundly 
Chamber,  and  by  that  fact  desire  it  different  from  the  managemoit  <^ 
to  be  strong.  Jlealousy  of  lordly  an  estate.  A  very  medioore  talent 
rank,  no  doubt,  is  active  in  some  suffices  for  this  latter  duty ;  and  if 
minds ;  they  inveigh  against  peers  the  intellect  of  the  possessor  stands 
as  unjustly  exalted  above  the  rest  at  a  still  lower  levd  than  medio- 
of  the  community.  But  such  a  crity,  an  intelligent  land-steward 
feeling  furnishes  no  solid  argument  can  perfectly  supply  the  deficiency, 
against  the  peerage.  The  peers,  if  The  question  is  reasonable  and  is 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  commoners,  entitled  to  an  answer.  It  will  not 
would  still  be  at  the  head'of  sodety  be  hard  to  discover;  the  teat  of 
in  England;  and,  which  is  yet  more  experience  will  satisfy  the  inquirer, 
important,  the  position  they  occupy  The  mental  ability  of  the  House  of 
in  the  Constitution  is  essentially  one  Lords  is  equal  to  the  execution  of 
of  function  and  not  of  privilege,  the  duty  required  of  it  It  does 
The  Lords  are  not  in  the  Upper  not  to  call  for  modification  or  suppres- 
Chamber  as  inheritors  of  a  suprem-  sion  on  the  ground  of  the  inferiority 
acy  which  once  extended  over  the  of  hereditary  statesmen.  There  are 
whole  State,  but  as  qualified  to  dis-  many  peers  indisputabljrof  less  than 
duurge  the  mueh-needed  duty  of  average  ability.  The  same  truth 
guarding  against  the  temporary  ex-  holds  good  of  the  House  of  Com* 
citement  and  rashness  of  the  House  mens,  only  in  still  richer  abundaaoe. 
of  Commons.  If  lordly  rank  and  Therei  is  a  far  larger  proportion,  eveii 
territorial  wealth  are  the  best  .ma*  relatively  to  its  numbers,  of  un- 
terials  for  accomplishing  this  ser-  trained,  uneducated,  and  mediocre 
vice,  then  the  position  which  legislators  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
such  an  office  involves  oug^t  to  be  mons  than  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
regarded  with  no  greater  envy  than  The  fact  is  notorious.  The  man 
the  exalted  station  of  Royalty*  would  be  foolhardy  that  would  ven- 
There  is  a  great  function  to  be  per-  ture  to  deny  it  The  front  benches 
formed  for  securing  liberty  and  good  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  ftUod  with 
government  for  the  pe<^le.  If  those  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  the 
who  can  render  this  service  obtain  House  of  Commons.    Scores  of 
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might  be  nikmed  who  could  not  be  dence  of  pontion  is  the  strongest  pos- 
pmlleled  in  the  Commona  We  sible  guarantee.  Let  the  Second- 
speak  not  only  of  judgment  and  Chamber  be  composed  of  elected  mem- 
political  foresight  and  deUberatiye  bers,  and  their  utiHiy  will  be  more 
faculty,  but  of  pure  intellectual  and  than  halved.  '  The  necessity  for  can- 
educated  ability.  The  Commons  vassing  would  at  once  place  them 
may  be  the  first  to  feel  the  fresh  at  the  mercy  of  that  p6pu]ar  passion 
breezes  of  the  nation's  desires,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  their  exist- 
may  thiis  be  much  better  qualified  ence  to  restrain.  The  ^ouse  of 
to  lead  legislation  to  the  satisfaction  Lords  is  strong  because  it  owns 
of  the  public  wants ;  but  as  to  the  large  landed  possessions,  because  it 
power  to  understand  and  judge  public  possesses  a  gnaat  history,  because  its 
measures,  to  probe  their  essence  and  families  have  a  firm  hold  of  the 
their  tendency,  to  forecast  their  national  imaginaticm  and  the  na- 
efifects  on  the  pubhc  happiness  and  tional  respect,  but,  most  of  all,  be- 
the  healthy  deyelopment  of  the  cause,  with  the  help  of  the  heredi- 
national  life,  we  challenge  con tradic-  tary  succession,  it  is  independent 
tion  to  the  assertion  that  the  peers  A  dependent  House  of  Lords  would 
are  more  highly  qualified  than  the  be  as  worthless,  as  a  French  Senate. 
Commons.  In  which  House  are  A  peer  has  no  constituency  to  im* 
pubKc  questions  subject  to  the  most  pose  on  him  a  mandat  impSratify 
searching  and  the  profoundest  exa-  and  convert  him  into  a  delegate, 
mination?  In  which  Assembly  are  He  can -brave  popular  fury,  because 
the  debates  marked  by  the  most  his  estate  and  his  assured  seat  raise 
comprehensive  views  and  the  highest  him  above  its  storms, 
statesmanship?  To  which  House  But  does  not  this  strong  and  in- 
does  Uie  press  and  the  country  look  d^endent  position  enable  the  peers 
for  the  most  thorough  investigation  to  defy  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
and  the  highest  instruction  ?  There  to  be  heedless  of  their  wants  ?  Does 
is  but  one  answer  to  these  ques-  it  not  breed  a  spirit  which  does  not 
tions:  it  is  the  Lords,  and  not  the  sympathise  with  the  people's  mind, 
Commons,  who  exhibit  the  most  which  makes  the  interests  of  them- 
enlightened  and  able  debates  known  selves  and  their  order  predominant 
to  the  England  of  our  day.  With  in  their  thoughts,  which  converts 
such  a  fa^  staring  him  in  the  face,  them  into  an  obstacle  to  the  nation's 
it  is  futile  for  an  objector  to  declaim  progress,  instead  of  being  fellow- 
against  the  hereditary  Chamber  as  workers  with  the  House  of  Commons 
mentally  incompetent  to  take  charge  in  promoting  the  public  happiness  f 
of  tiie  vast  interests  of  England.  14us  may  be  so,  mcontestably  ;  no 
There  is  a  further  merit  in  the  friend  of  the  House  of  Lords  ought 
hereditary  principle  of  selection  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  tem- 
whose  value  scarcely  admits  of  per,  or  refuse  to  meet  fairly  such  an 
being  exaggerated  —  it  secures  the  accusation,  when  brought  forward 
highest  attainable  independence  for  honestly.  At  various  periods  of  our 
the  Second  Chamber.  It  is  on  this  history  the  Upper  Hous^  has  not 
controlling  body  that  the  nation  has  been  in  harmony  with  the  people, 
to  rely  for  the  exerci^  of  that  care  It  is  a  question  of  fact  and  of  ex- 
and  prudence  which  alone  can  re-  perience.  On  what  ^unds  is  this 
strain  the  vehement  impulses  of  the  charge  advanced  agamst  the  Upper 
popular  assembly ;  and  for  the  per-  Chamber  which  at  this  moment  the 
formaace  of  this  fonctioQ,  indepen-  English  nation  possesses?  Are  they. 
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or  are  they  not,  pursoing  objects  right  and  true  opinion,  but  whether, 
which  are  not  tiie  objects  of  the  each  of  these  two  measures  might 
people's  desires?  Are  they,  or  are  naturally  be  negatiyed  for  the  pre- 
they  not,  opposing  Liberal  goyem-  sent'  Let  us  ^e  the  Ballot  Bill 
ment — Liberal  measures,  howeyer  first  Some  way  on  in  the  month 
moderate  and  reasonable  they  may  of  August  the  Lords  were  asked  to 
be  ?^  Or  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  examine  and  pronounce  upon  the 
this,  that  those  who  have  receiyed  use  of  the  ballot  in  parliamentary 
a  check  trom  the  House  of  Lords  Sections.  It  is  a  practice  unknown 
demand  its  extinction,  honestly  be-  to  the  English  political  constitution, 
lieying,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  Parliament  has  gone  on  for  yery 
the  measures  rejected  are  required  many  centuries,  and  it  has  neyer 
for  the  people's  good,  and  regarding  known  the  ballot  The  change  pro- 
the  Upper  House  as  simply  an  im-  posed  was  great;  it  was  distinoUy 
pediment  peryersely  opposing  pro-  adyocated  as  a  great  measure,  loudly 
gross  ?  Facts  must  decide,  but  they  called  for  by  the  actual  circum- 
must  be  examined  fairly.  The  in-  stances  of  the  nation.  Is  there  a 
terest  which  the  nation  has  in  ascer-  reasonable  man  in  the  whole  king- 
taining  the  truth  is  of  the  deepest:  dom  who  thinks  it  was  right  to 
passion  and  loud  talk  will  neyer  expect  the  Lords  to  consider  and 
discoyor  it  What  has  raised  this  adopt  such  a  change  in  a  fortnight  ? 
outcry  against  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  can  doubt 
Why  is  it  pronounced  alien  to  the  that  to  demand  such  legislation  from 
people  ?  The  Lords  haye  thrown  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  conyert  it 
out  two  considerable  measures,  yoted  into  a  Registration  Court,  and  to 
by  what  is  called  the  People's  depriye  the  nation  of  a  Second 
House.  But  the  mere  rejection  of  Chamber  ?  Nay,  much  more  would 
bills  sent  up  from  the  Commons  haye  been  inyolyed  in  such  a  pro- 
is  not  sufficient  to  demonstrate  a  ceeding.  No  one  can  yenture  to 
spirit  hostile  to  the  people's  wilV  or  pretend  that  the  ballot  is  a  measure 
the  people's  good.  The  theory  of  which  is  firmly  and  generally  desired 
the  Constitution  is,,  that  the  Lords  by  the  whole  people.  It  was  not 
should,  under  justifying  circum-  eyen  supported  by  the  majority  of 
stances,  refuse  to  pass  measures  pro-  the  Liberal  press.  It  is  most  ques- 
posed  by  the  Gbyemment  and  the  tionable  whether  the  majority  which 
House  of  Commons.  This  theory  is  yoted  for  it  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
admitted  by  all  As  we  haye  al-  mens  sincerely  approyed  and  wished 
ready  remarked,  the  necessity  of  a  for  it  These  facts  were  publicly 
Second  Chamber  is  uniyersally  recog-  known ;  known,  therefore,  to  the 
nised  as  demanded  by  the  people  s  Lords  also.  To  be  angry  with  them 
welfare.  The  question — ^the  only  for  postponing— for  in  substance  they 
question  that  can  be — ^is  this.  Was  did  not  reject — the  measure,  is  to 
uie  rejection  of  these  bills  an  act  of  claim  that  they  should  become  the 
pure  spite  and  hostility,  an  expres-  mere  tools  of  the  Minister,  or,  at 
sion  of  a  teinper  which  cared  nothing  any  rate,  of  his  party's  'pleasure, 
for  the  people  ?  or  was.it  reasonably  Will  any  mortal  out  of  Bedlam  ayow 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  that  this  is  the  idea  of  the  Con- 
two  cases  ?    And  we  mean  by  justi-  stitution  ? 

fication  not  whether  ultimately  the        Let  us  pass  on  next  to  the  Army 
yiew  taken  by  the  Lords  will  be.  Purchase  BilL     Did  they  reject  it? 

held  to  be  correct,  whether  H  was  Certainly  not     They  were  not  well 
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disposed  towards  the  abolition  of  Parliament,  pursued  a  course  which 
purchase :  granted.  That  was  their  nothing  but  indifference  to  the 
yiew^  it  may  have  been  a  mistaken  people's  good  could  possibly  ex- 
one  :  for  our  purpose  here,  let  it  be  plain  ?  We,  on  the  contrary,  resol- 
supposed  that  they  were  in  enar,  utely  assert  that,  whether  or  not  the 
But  was  there  no  constitutional  Peers  dislike  the  abolition  of  pur- 
ground  for  the  action  they  adopted  ?  chase,  and  whether  or  not  they  were 
Was  the  nation  satisfied  with  the  right  in  holding  that  view,  it  they 
conduct  of  the  measure  ?  Was  there  held  it,  they  were  borne  out  on 
no  misgiving,  no  distrust,  very  strictly  constitutional  grounds  on  be- 
widely  felt  ?  Were  the  chief  organs  half  of  t^e  people,  and  for  the  pro- 
of the  Liberal  press  satisfied  ?  The  tection  and  promotion  of  the  people's 
enemies  of  purchase,  in  large  num-  benefit  to  withhold  their  assent 
bers,  had  s^ong  forebodings  as  to  under  the  actual  circiunstances  of  the 
the  final  issue.  The  nation  was  let  hour.  And  we  further  as  categori- 
in  for  a  huge  sum  of  compensation  cally  afiSrm  that,  whoever  demands 
to  ofQcers.  Increased  income-tax  the  remodelling  or  the  abolition  of 
was  certain  for  years  to  come.  A  the  House  of  Peers  for  the  course  it 
system  was  disappearing  which  might  pursued  with  respect  to  the  Army 
no  longer  be  the  best,  but  which  Purchase  and  the  Ballot  Bills,  is 
assuredly,  we  will  not  say  had  rais-  asking  for  the  destruction  of  a 
ed,  but  at  any  rate  had  accompanied  Second  Chamber  for  the  British 
the  rise  of,  the  British  army  to  the  people,  whether  he  is  blinded  by 
highest  distinction  in  the  world,  party  passion,  or  by  ignorance  of  the 
The  Govemment  gave  no  security  meaning  of  his  proposal, 
for  the.effldency  of  the  system  that  We  see,  then,  nothing  in  th^ 
was  to  succeed  it  Still  more,  they  vague  outcry  to  snow  that  the  House 
even  refused  to  explain  what  it  was  of  Lords,  in  any  portion  of  its  con- 
to  be.  The  Prime*  Minister  was  duct,  in  its  inmost  heart  conceives 
generally  supposed  to  be  averse  to  itself  to  be  anything  but  a  Second 
large  military  expenditure,  and  to  Chamber, — a  genuine  representative 
be  no  friend  to  the  creation  of  a  great  of  the  people — though  of  a  diverse 
and  efBcient  British  army.  A  com-  kind  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
prehensive  measure  of  reconstruction  — a  reviser  and  checker  of  the  peo- 
had  been  promised  by  the  Secre-  pie's  political  movement  against  the 
tary  of  War  in  the  opening  of  the  momentary  predominance  of  sense- 
debates  on  purchase.  The  measure  less  passions,  and  not  the  governor 
had  never  been  even  sketched,  and  of  the  State  nor  determiner  of 
the  Bill  had  dwindled  down  to  little  its  permanent  policy, 
more  than  a  bare  abolition  of  pur-  But  we  are  met  with  considera- 
chase.  Will  any  man  affirm  Uiat,  tions  which  profess  to  stand  on  a 
with  such  facts  before  them, — the  en-  different  basis.  It  is  argued  that 
ormous  sacrifice  of  the  public  money,  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  im- 
the  silence  about  the  new  British  proved  ;  that  it  might  be  composed 
army,  the  belief  that  a  large  and  effl-  of  better  members  ;  that  it  might 
cient  army  was  not  desired,  the  dis-  be  invested  with  augmented  effi- 
tmst  felt  by  hosts  of  *  Liberals  and  ciency,  if  it  received  an  infusion  of 
other  supporters  of  the  abolition  new  elements.  That  is  possible,  no 
of  purchase, — ^the  Lords,  by  merely  doubt ;  there  is  nothing  on  earth — 
declaring  that  they  would  wait  till  men  or  institutions — ^which  cannot 
a  full  scheme  should  be  laid  before  be  comceiTed  as  being  better  than  they 
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are.  But  the  question  arises  at  once,  Highest  in  favour  is  the  introdue- 
Do  the  improyements  suggested  pro*  tion  of  life-peers  into  the  House 
eeed  from  a  specnlatiye  or  a  practical  of  Lords.  In  our  judgment  no 
source  ?  Do  thej  originate  in  a  de-  more  effectual  scheme  could  be  in- 
sire  for  theoretical  perfection,  or  in  a  Tented  for  weakening  the  Second 
sense  of  practical  amelioration  speci-  Chamber,  and  making  it  to  yanish 
fically  n^ed  and  certain  to  be  at-  altogether.  And  what  is  the  plea 
tained  ?  If  thoy  flow  from  the  for-  urged  in  behalf  of  life-peerages  ? 
mer  fountain — if  they  are  the  yisions  They  would  make  the  two  Houses 
of  the  idealists — then  we  may  dis-  of  Parliament  to  harmonisa  Yes,  by 
miss  them  from  examination  here,  the  emasculation  of  the  one,  and 
England  has  not  yet  sunk  so  low  the  uncontrolled  supremacy  of  the 
as  to  be  the  experiment-ground  of  other ;  and  tiien  farewell  to  liberty  1 
speculatiye  renovators  of  society— of  the  master  will  be  at  hand.  But 
the  type,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Mill  what  is  the  proof  that  they  do  not 
But  we  know  that  these  movements  harmonise  ?  The  Lords  throw  out 
have  a- different  orgin.  Democratic  bills  on  which  the  people  hare  be- 
politicans  dislike  political  bodies  stowed  much  labour,  and  in  which 
which  serve  as  intrenchments  for  the  people  feel  strong  interest  But 
the  conservative  elements  of  human  this  is  the  precise  function  of  the 
life.  They  wish  to  have  their  own  House  of  Lords,  if  they  believe  that 
way  ;  they  dislike  being  thwarted,  the  people  are  misled  by  momen- 
If  they  have  contrived  to  excite  a  tary  passi<ms,  and  the  Commons 
passion  in  the  people,  they  are  eager  swayed  by  party  motives.  As  we 
to  realise  it  in  laws ;  they  cannot  have  already  remarked,  the  point  is 
endure  that  an  appeal  should  lie  not  that  the  Lords  refused  to  pass 
to  the  people  next  year  from  what  a  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons, 
the  people  have  aecided  in  this,  but  whether  they  have  reasonable 
So  they  profit  by  the  check  which  grounds  for  requiring  that  the  peo- 
the  House  of  Commons  has  receiv-  pie  and  the  Commons  should  delib- 
ed  to  influence  the  nation  against  erate  a  secopd  time.  This  b  the  very 
the  retarding  force,  and,  not  dar-  essence  of  their  duty;  and  the  nailed 
ing  to  propose  the  suppression  of  fact  that  they  have  enforced  a  year's 
the  House  of  Lords,  they  disguise  adjournment,  is  of  itself  'alone  no 
their  assault  under  the  smooth  proof  whatever  that  the  Lords  are 
and  attractive  exterior  of  improve-  selfish,  or  perverse,  or  unsympathe- 
ment  The  Upper  House,  we  are  tic  with  the  people.  The  House  of 
told,  ought  not  to  be  appointed  by  Commons  does  not  always  represent 
inheritance;  it  should  be  construct-  the  people  truthfully.  The  people 
ed  by  election,  and  various  cleverly-  itself  often  changes  its  mind.  Dis- 
arranged schemes  are  framed  for  solutions  have  frequently  shown  that 
effecting  this  purpose.  We  have  what  the  House  c^  Commons  was 
already  expressed  our  view  about  the  eager  for  was  no  part  of  the  people's 
hereditary  principle  :  we  need  add  wishes.  The  younger  Pitt  remiuned 
nothing  to  it  here.  Even  Mr.  Glad-  Minister  in  defiance  of  the  strongest 
stone,  with  all  his  desire  for  im-  votes  and  the  most  vehement  reso- 
proving  the  Constitution,  hesitates  lutions  of  the  Houses  of  Commons ; 
about  touching  the  hereditary  basis  yet,  on  a  dissolution,  the  people 
of  the  Second  Chamber.  Then  went  with  Pitt,  and  not  wioi  the 
various  ingenious  devices  are  framed  House  of  Commons.  It  was  other- 
for  strengthening  the  Upper  House,  wise  in    1885.       Williun    IT.    ap 
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pointed  a  Mioister  by  his  own  prero-  e;uarantee  for  an  independent  en- 
gatiye,  without  a  Parliamentary  as-  forcement  of  their  views,  if  they 
sent  A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  show  had  any,  against  popular  passion, 
that  the  people  did  not  support  the  They  would  speedilt  become  timid 
King,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned,  dependants  on  the  Minister's  orders. 
It  will  always  be  the  people  that  will  An  ancient  lineage,  large  landed 
ultimately  prevail,  and  the  Lords  estates,  joint  interests  with  multi- 
know  it,  and  act  upon  it ;  but  to  en-  tudes  of  the  people,  f ellow-sympa- 
force  reconsideration  by  the  people,  thies  with  them  on  many  points, 
is  a  function  of  supreme  importance  and,  lasUy,  the  regard  for  Gonserva- 
for  the  nation.  Life-peers  would  be  tive  feeling  which  exists  in  almost 
weak,  hopelessly  and  irrecoverably  every  man  in  every  country,  under 
weak  ;  and  that  single  flaw  is  fatal  ordinary  circumstances,  renaer  here 
against  their  being  employed  for  ditary  peers  strong,  with  a  stren^h 
performing  the  wo^  required.  All  which  does  not  flow  from  a  MinisteFs 
the  fine  names,  the  grand  eminences  favour,  or  party  support,  or  personal 
of  right  honourables,  would  be  a  distinction.  Life-peers  have  none  of 
heap  of  nobodies  in  trying  to  stem  these  things.  They  are  weak,  and, 
popular  excitement  or  the  pressure  being  unimportant,  c(fbld  be,  and 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  would  be,  manufactured  at  pleasure, 
would  be  names  and  nothing  more.  The  nation  would  have  no  Second 
Nor  would  they  furnish  the  feeblest  Chamber. 
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